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Nature-Study  in  Schools,  179 
The  School  Garden,  62 
The  American  Common  fichool,  319 
Edw.ird  VII..  King, 
Biographical,  etc.,  605 
The  Powers  of  the  Crown,  $06 

lllaess  of  the  King  and  Postponement  of  the  Coronation,  3-4,  117 

The  Coronation,  231-233,  (illustrated)  236-238 

Progress  through  the  City  (illustrated),  460 

Prize  Coronation  Odes,  70 
Egypt :  The  Nile  Dam  (illustrated),  556,  590 
Electoral : 

By-Elections,  1x5,  126,  228,  229,  241,  462,  465,  55^,  565,  566 
Leeds  (North),  X15,  126,  228 
.Sevenoaks,  228,  241 
Lancashire  (Clitheroe),  241 
Devonshire  (Tiverton),  241 
Worcestershire  (East),  241 
Belfast  (South),  229,  241 
Devonport,  462,  465 
Yorkshire  (Cleveland),  559,  565 
'E.istToxteth,  559,  565 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  559,  566 
El  ctricity : 

Locomotion  in  London  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  58 

'1  ubes  for  London,  462 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  of  England:  Was  Lady  Macbeth  a  Study  of  Qiren 

Elizabeth?  187 
Emi^ratioi :  What  People  do  the  Colonies  want?  406 

Empire  Review  re\iiwed,  69,  79,  i6r,  167,  17^,  273,  292,  38;,  399,  585,  618  * 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  :  New  Series,  ao8,  428,  533 
Kngiaeering  Magazine  reviewed,  42,  197,  277,  298,  415,  518,  620 
England  and  the  English  Peopje: 

London  and  Londoners  in  Coronation  Year.  408 

The  Americanisation  of  England,  Financial  Competition,  see  under  Finance 
English-Spiiking  Folk :  The  Alleged  Superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  65 
Esher,  Viscount,  6 

Esperanto :  an  International  L.mgUage,  384,  547,  626 
Exnibition  at  Dijsseldorf,  see  Dusseldorf 

F  ction  :  Will  the  Novel  disappear  ?  409 

Finance  (see  also  Protection  and  Free  Trade,  Railways,  etc.) : 

I'he  New  Taxes,  8,  124 

War  as  an  Investment,  230-231 

Biitish  Exports  and  Imports,  215 

A  Plea  for  a  Council  of  Trade,  215 

The  Future  of  the  World,  by  Andrew  Carnegii.  536 

Sir  A.  E.  Bateman's  Memorandum,  317 

Why  England  is  losing  Ground,  435 

Is  Our  Trade  dwindling  or  keeping  up?  65 

Why  London  loses  Trade  :  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  103-104 
Are  Our  "  Business  Men  "  Men  of  Business?  435 
Where  England  lags  behind,  215 
Signs  of  Awakening,  98 

Tne  American  Invasion,  101-T02,  2x3-214,  638 

The  Mission  of  Mr.  Vanderlip,  212 

Cheer  Up  !  John  Bull,  215 

Trade  Prospects, in  South  Af.ica,  638 
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Fi  •  1  a  nc  —.onttH  ueJ. 

The  Secret  of  the  National  Cash  Regkter  villustrateJ),  321,  405 

How  to  succeed  as  a  Shopkeeper,  3/^ 

Tracts,  see  Syndicates 
Fishery  Dispute  :  Behring  Sea,  56a 
rishing:  Toilers  of  the  Deep.  174 
Flying  Machines,  se5  under  Ballooning 
Folk- Lore  :  The  Death-Legend,  5) 
Food  and  Food-Supply : 

Shredded  Wheat  (illustrated).  649 

England  at  the  Mercy  of  America,  41-42 
Foreign  and  Interuational  Affairs : 

Peace  and  International  Arbit.ation,  se^  Pei 

Fhe  United  States  of  Europe,  558 

(lenuan  Im-asion  of  England,  591 

Arc  the  Germans  our  Fo^s?  72,  170 

The  Kaiser  and  England,  556,  585 

An  Anglo-Gjllic  Alliance,  584 

Th:  Dual  Alliance,  12a 

I  hc  Renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  10,  122,  168,  235 

The  Powers  and  China,  sec  under  China 

The  Alaskan  Boundary  Di^^pute,  :6a 
Formasa,  591 
Forst-T.  VV.  E.,  168 

Fortnightly  Rcvi-w  reviewed.  43.  49,  64,  8c,  157,  158,  161,  163,  i^.  270, 
.71,  272,  279,  291,  386,  3^,  3>7,  412,  496,  49^,  503,  514,  58),  598,  603, 
b'jS,  015 

Forum  reviewed,  66,  82,  195,  2  >5.  515 

Fowler's  Miss  Ellen  Thomeyc.vfty  "  Fuel  of  Fire,"  428 

France : 

M.  Combes's  Ministry,  9,  123 
Camilla  PelleUn,  354 
An  Anglo-Gillic  Alliance,  584 
The  Dual  Alliance,  122 

The  Dbpute  between  France  and  Siam  with  nvip'  3S5-387,  458 

How  the  German  Troops  behaved  in  Fraaco,  51 

British  and  French  Express*  Trains,  320 

The  I-€gion  of  Honour,  63 

Popular  Universities  in  France.  59 

in  Praise  of  Modern  France,  172 

Boulogne,  186 

ieanne  d'Arc  i^lustraterf'  .  305 
Io«r  Napoleon  obtained  Officers,  606 
t.ien^al  d^  Sonis,  401 ,  6o3 
Captain  Zurlindsn,  611 
Franciscans,  592 

Ftawr's  J.  Foster)  "The  Real  Sib:;rii," 
Frci  Tradi,  see  Protection  and  Free  Trade 

Fr.-'nch  Magazines  revi-wcd,  58.  59.  60,  63,  65,  67,  84,  85,  86,  i6^,  178.  iSi,- 
182.  186,  196,  200,  201,  281,  282,  283,  285.  291,  2^,  300,  301,  387,  3^5,  400, 
410,  417.  418,  500,  501,  521,  522,  584,  585,  588,  58^,  594,  599,  603,  606,  6ii, 
621,  622,  623,  625 

FyfVs  Herbert  C.)  *'  Submarine  Warfare,"  209 

(laroes,  see  Athletics 

Gentleman's  Magazine  reviewed,  56.  57.  166,  183.  271,  396.  401,  608 
Usrman  Magazines  reviewed,  85,  198,  268,  301.  415,  520,  623 
Germany : 

Are  the  Germans  Our  Fots?  72.  170 

The  Kaiser  and  England.  556,  585 

G^n-man  Invasion  of  Englaiid,  5^1 

Sir  Horace  Rumbold's  indiscr^t  on,  490 

ITic  Renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  10,  122,  168 

tiermany  and  the  United  States  in  Samoa  ;  Arbitration,  458 

l"be  (German  Navy,  44 

The  Military  Manoeuvres,  354,  501^ 

HoA-  the  Cvcrman  Troops  behaved  in  France.  51 

Th-*  Robert  Browning  Settlement  at  Dusseldorf,  by  F.  Herbert  Stead 
illustrated),  261 
Ge  many,  Emperor  W.lliam  II.  of. 

l"he  Secret  of  the  Kaiser's  Power,  177 

'Die  Kaiser  and  England,  585 

The  Kaiser's  Visit  to  England,  556 
Girl's  Realm  re\iewed,  71,  183,  a>6,  414,  497,  508,  50),  610 
Godkin,  E.  L..  275 
•xUdtnan,  C.  S  ,  633 
Good  Words  revieived,  46,  66.  70 
«>cat  Thoughts  reviewwi,  168;  476 

Haguj  Court  of  Arbitration,  see  under  Peace 
Hampshire  Valley  of  Hinnom,  487 

Harmsworth  Magazine  reviewed,  66,  164,  399.  403,  406,  486,  509,  6oi,  616 

Harper's  Magazine  reviewed,  196,  287,  2^4,  394,  500,  513 

Hay,  John.  aiKl  His  Chinese  Policy,  48 

Hjbb^rt  Journal  reviewed,  413,  525,  5^6 

Hick»-Beach,  Sir  Michael,  122,  456 

Hiinc,  Sir  Albert, — Character  Sketch  (with  portrait),  142 

HvAhouse,  Miss  E^ily,  6^3 

Hobion's  J.  A.)  **  Impenalbm,"  530 

Hobson,  Captain  R.  P.,  49^ 

Hofaiiyr,  Jan  (with  portrait},  345,  559 

HoKday,  Henry.  402 

Holland  :  The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitnitij:i,  see  under  Peace 
Horoscope  reviewed,  52 
Horticulture : 

A  Farming  Hostel  for  Girls,  156  ' 
The  School  Ga-den,  62 


Hotels  :  Mech  jnism  of  a  Modern  Hotel,  509 

Housing  of  the  Rural  Poor,  2S8 

Hughes,  Rev.  Hugh  Pi  ice  (with  portrait'.  560,  561 

Hypnotisjn,  etc  :  I'he  Cure  of  Disease  by  Suggestion,  526 

Idler  reviewed,  $yo,  616 
Illustrutions  see  also  Portraits^ : 
Caricatures,  6,  8,  9,  ii,  26-31,  98,  99,  100.  toi  102,  123.  124,  13J  13:;, 
135,  »37.  MO.  145.  M7.  148-153.  189,  212,  228,  23:).  235.  2.ja-/^7.  V17. 
347.  35».  354.  361-366,  383,  3^2,  402,  432.  434.  453- 454- -JS^.  4--6.  as?.. 
458,  459.  466,  467-47».  480,  481,  ^82,  483,  4>2,  556.  557,  5;?,  557-:i73, 
576,  577..  578,  581,  631.  63},  640 
Current  History  in  Caricature,  26,  148,  242.  361,  467,  563 
The  Coronation  Annex  to  Westminster  Abb.-y,  7 
T'he  Coronation  Procession,  236,  237,  437 
Panoramic  View  of  the  Nat-al  Review,  239 
The  Fleet  illuminated,  Aug.  16,  236 

Their  Majesties  passing  through  the  City,  etc.,  Oct.  25,  4';^,  461 

The  Members  of  the  Colonial  Conferenc.\  2^4 

Facsimile  of  the  Revoking  Codicil  to  Cecil  Rhodes's  Will,  3C2 

Victoria  Embankment,  436 

The  Hotel  Cecil,  129 

Sandrin^ham,  556 

Royal  Group  at  Sandringham,  557 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Their  Flying-Machine,  356 

The  Mellin  Flymg-Machine.  357 

Exhibits  showing  Effect  of  Firearms  at  Various  Ra::ges,  38 

Electric  Waves,  422,  423.  424 

Messrs.  Catesby,  643-648 

Shredded  Wheat,  64),  650 

How  the  Stereoscope  is  used,  437,  43) 

A  Famous  Greuze,  557 

Poster  of  the  Shaftesbury  Betterment  Ixjctures,  37) 
Cover  of  the  Magazin-  of  Ait^  517 
Cover  of  Pages  MagathUy  77 
Cover  of  ^i«fj/Vi,  xqf^  » 

The  Coronation  of  Charles  VII.  at  Rh.ims,  304 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  305,  306,  308,  310,  311 
Pierre  Cauchon,  307 

The  Walworth  Travel  Club  on  the  Rl  ine.  261 

DQsseldorf  Exhibition,  264 

The  Bloch  Museum,  Lucerne,  37 

St.  Wolfgang,  Salzkamme.-gut,  447 

The  Falls  of  .SchaffTiausen,  448 

.Salzburg  from  the  Fortress,  551 

The  Campanile,  Venice,  143,  144 

The  Tsar  of  Russia  and  His  Family,  154 

.Scene  from  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  38 

H.I.J.M.S.  Asama,  184 

The  Shah  of  Persia,  Lo.-d  Roberts,  and  the  Grand  Vizier,  253 
Peace,  36 

Gen.  L.  Meyer  at  the  Grave  of  Gen.  Penn-Symons,  250 

The  Three  Boer  Generals  in  Holland,  252 

The  Nile  Dam  at  Assouan,  556,  5^0 

Ruwenzari's  Highest  Peak,  24 

Pygmy  of  the  Semliki  Forest,  i8 

The  Oka  pi,  20 

Young  Elephant  and  Zebra,  22 
President  Roosevelt  on  the  Stump,  360 

The  National  Cash  Register  Factory  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  yz^-z  Jx 

A  New  Floating  Dock  at  Bermuda,  68 
In  Our  Midst ;  Rnu'ew  of  Reviews  Annual,  56a 
Index  to  Periodicals,  xgoi,  531 
India : 

The  Coronati.n  Duibar,  555 

Education  by  Newspaper  m  India,  6x 

Pierre  Loti  in  Travancore,  182 

Wanted — an  Indian  Hostel  in  London,  184 
Ingram,  Bishop  Winnington,  607 
Insects:  can  1  hey  reason  ?  601 
Insurance,  National, — Old  Age  Pen.Mons,  5.)9 
International  Journal  of  Ethics  reviewed,  ib7,  48^,  506.  59c* 
International  Union,  sec  under  Peac; 
Inventions  :  A  Word  to  Inventors,  181 
Ireland : 

The  Political  Outlook,  J53 

Lord  Rosebery's  Irish  Programme.  457 

The  Misgovemmenl  of  Ireland,  458 

The  Earl  of  Dudlejr,  Lord  Lieutenant,  229 

South  Belfast  Election,  229,241 

T.  P.  O'Connor  illustrated 473 

The  Housing  of  the  Rural  Poor,  288 
Iron  and  Steel :  Cheap  Transport,  102 
Italiin  Magazines  reviewed,  87,  30a,  4x9,  523.  624 
Italy  : 

The  Renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  10,  122,  xS8,  235 
Italy  and  Albania,  235 
Rehgion  in  Italy  To-d.iy.  5^4 

The  Collapse  of  the  Campanile  at  Venice  ( llustrated\  m^j 

ames's  l^Prof.  William;  '*  Varieties  of  Religbui  Experience,"  2^10 
apm :  ' 
The  (ieneral  Election.  597 
Japan  and  England,  France,  and  Germany  ;  .\rbitrali3n  458 
Japan's  Mission  in  the  Far  East.  66 
Japan  ;  the  Schoolmaster  of  Asb,  48 } 
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'apan — contiHUfd. 

The  Changing  East  illustrated',  184 

Japanese  Formosa,  591 

Naval  Expansion,  11 

Baron  Shibusawa,  27^ 

Our  Industrial  Rival  in  the  East,  552 
Jews  in  Roumania,  356,  593 

(ohnston,  Sir  H.  H..— Character  Sketch  Jllustrated),  15 
Jones,  Sir  Alfred,  406 

Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  rcMCwed,  267,  26) 
Journalism : 

T.  P.  O'Connor  illustrated'.  473 

Sir  Edward  Russell.  60) 

The  First  Public  Man  inter\iewed,  168 

Journalism  for  Girls,  508 

Education  by  Newspaper  in  India,  61 

Caricatures,  sec  under  Illustrations 

Kcstell,  Rev.  J.  D.,  633 

Kex-stone  Stereoscopic  Views  ^illustrated  ,  436 
KhilkoflF,  Prince,  400 
King  and  Country  reviewed,  413,  517,  618 
KipGng,  Rudyard,  427 
Kitchener,  Lord,  117,  347-350*  587 
Kropotkin's  (Prince)  "  Mutual  Aid."  533 
Krugcr,  Paul,— Character  Sketch  (illustrated  ,  578 
Krupp,  Herr  (with  portrait},  561,  562 

Labour  Problems : 
Model  Industries,  387 

England  and   the  United  States,   Financial  CompsUtion,  see  under 
I*  mance. 

John  Mitchell,  American  Labour  Leader,  491 

The  Great  Coal  Strike  in  America  (illustrated),  480,  491 

The  National  Cash  Register  Factory  at  Dayton,  Ohio  ^illustrated),  321,  405 

Child-Slavery  in  the  United  Slates,  392 

The  Labour  Question  in  South  Africa,  see  urider  Africa 

Lady's  Magazine  reviewed,  93 

Lady's  Realm  reviewed,  45,  52,  298,  507 

Langtiage,  International — Esperanto,  384,  547,  626 

Languages,  Study  of,  by  Corresp«ndence,  105,  203,  303,  431,  548,  625 

Laurier,  Sir  Wilfrid, 

Character  Sketch  (illustrated^  130 
Other  Reference,  117 

Leading  Articles,  41-74,  155-188,  267-288,  386-409,  485-509,  584-6x3 

Le^on  of  Honour,  63 

Lasure  Hour  reviewed,  48,  54,  397,  413,  494,  498,  597.  ^'3 
Libel:  Mr.  Markham  and  Iilc;»srs.  Wernher,  Beit  and  Co.,  331 
Liberal  Party  (see  alsQ  Rosebery  (Lord^)  : 

The  Dawn     a  Better  Day,  115,  559 

How  to  attain  Liberal  Unity,  391 

Efficiency  and  Liberalism,  456 

The  Party  and  Its  Leaders,  228 

An  Irish  Programme,  457 
Life :  What  is  It  f  500 

Linoleum  of  Messrs.  Catesby  ^illustrated^  641 
Liquor  Traffic,  see  Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic 
Literature  isee  also  Books,  Poetry,  Theatres  and  the  Drama,  Fiction, 
Journalism) : 

The  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  504 

Modem  Men  of  Letters,  609 
London : 

London  and  Londoners  in  Coronation  Year,  40S 

Why  London  loses  Trade,  103-104 

Locomotion  in  London  in  the  rwenlieth  Century,  58 

The  Tube  Schemes,  4.62 

Wanted — an  Indian  Hostel  in  London,  184 
London  Quarterly  Review  reviewed,  510 
Longman  s  Magazine  reviewed,  56,  293,  403,  487 
Loti,  Pierre,  in  Travancore,  >82 
Lucerne,  see  under  Switzerland 

McClure's  Magazine  reviewed,  48,  178,  196,  256,  407,  519,  605,  609 
Mackay.  Charles,  388 

McKenzie's  (F.  A.)  "  American  Invasion,"  xoi 
Mackenzie,  Rev.  John,  530 

Macmillan's  Magazine  reviewed,  83,  174,  435,  503,  538,  585,  595 

McNatt,  Rev.  G.  L.,  403 

M.ieterlinck,  Maurice,  283 

Magazine  of  Art  reviewed,  156,  517 

Magazine  of  Commerce  reviewed,  585,  599,  638 

Malay  Coronation  Guests.  278 

Marjchuria,  see  under  China 

Mankind  in  the  Making,  280,  598 

Alaps : 

The  Franco-Siamese  Frontier,  386 
Gen.  Booth's  American  Tour,  355 
Markham,  Mr.,  and  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  and  Co.,  231 
IVIarriage :  St.  Augustine  on  Woman  and  Marriage,  187 
Medicine :  The  Cure  of  Disease  by  Suggestion,  526 
M^npes's  (Mortimer)  "  World  Pictures,  '  428 
Meredith,  George,  592 


Metric  System,  v» 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  ; 
Meyer,  General  Luka^ 


Arbitration,  X2i,  257,  457 


Cbacacter  Sketch  (illustrated) ,  250 
Other  Reference  (illustrated  ,  118 


Michelet,  Jules,  and  His  Marriage.  282 
Milner,  Lord,  119,  J46,  460 
Mines  in  South  Africa,  see  under  Africa. 
Mitchell,  John,  and  the  American  Coal  NV^ar,  491 
Monasteries  and  Monastic  Life :  The  Original  Franci-icms,  592 
Monist  reviewed,  185,  188 
Monthly  Review  reviewed,  43,  45,  73,  79,  195,*  268,  285,  286,  389,  413, 

494.  ^03.  5",  589.  604,  617 
Morellt,  Domenico,  588 
Morgan,  J.  Pierpont, 

The  American  Shipping  Trust,  see  under  Shipping 

Mr.  Morgan  and  the  Coal  Strike  in  America,  480 
Morocco,  see  under  Africa 
Moseley.  Mr.,  554 
Mosquitoes  and  Disease,  66 
Motors : 

The  Future  of  Motor  Cars,  x8i 

Lady  Motorists,  508 
Mullah  in  Somaliland,  see  also  under  Africa 
MuUcr,  F.  Max,  and  His  "  Life  and  Letters,"  (with  portrait',  627 
Municipal  Government : 

Elections,  559 

Municipal  Socialism,  462 
Munsey's  Magazine  reviewect,  196,  507 
Murray's  (T.  Douglas)  "  Jeanne  d'Ajc  "  (illustrated),  305 
Murray,  Rev.  W.  Hill,  507 
Music-Halls  and  Caf(f  Concerts,  x86 
Musical  Times  reviewed,  415 

Napoleon  I.,  606 

Natal,  see  under  Africa 

National  Cash  Register  (illustrated),  321,  405 

National  Review  reviewed,  71,  72,  73,  79,  158,  X59,  162,  179,  195,  27X,  293, 

30X,  40S..4",  490,  sia,  585.  591.  617 
Natural  History  (see  also  Insects) : 

Animal  Messmates  and  Confederates,  57 

Animal  Life  and  Conduct,  281 
Nature  :  a  Social  Realm  of  Senti.*nt.  Beings,  596 
Nature  Study,  179 
Navies ; 

ITie  Sea  the  Only  Battlefield,  263 

The  Rotten  State  of  th*  Britbh  Navy,  50      .  ^ 

Navy  League  Propaganda,  591 

Why  should  We  starve  Our  Bluejackets  ?  73 

The  Doom  of  the  Naval  Engineer,  277 

Submarine  Warfare,  209 

The  Naval  Coronation  Review,  333 

The  German  Navy,  44 

Japanese  Naval  Expansion,  11 
New  En|fland  Magazme  re>'iewed,  51,  62 
New  Guinea :  A  Bishop  as  Butcher,  587 

New  Liberal  Review  reviewed,  X56,  157,  159,  163,  166,  X96,  215,396,351, 

503,  5x3,  600,  6x6 
New  Zealand : 

Richard  Seddon,  45,  X24,  X37,  227 

The  Drink  Problem.  71 
r-  "State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand"  by  W.  Peraber 

Ree>'es,  635 
Newfoundland  : 

Sir  Robert  Bond,  119 

Americanisation  of  NeAft'foundland,  560 
Nile  River,  see  under  E^ypt 

Nineteenth  Century  reviewed,  44,  78,  15),  x68,  X70,  190,  254,  272,  283,  290, 

388,  390,  410,  488,  5x5,  597,  600,  614,  6x5 
Nonconformists  and  the  Education  Bill,  352,  461,  496 
Norman's  (Henry'  **  All  the  Russias,"  R.  E.  C.  L.  on,  88 
North  American  Review  reviewed,  41,  56,  57,  8x,  164,  X74,  177,  i8x,  x8S, 
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that 
was  to  be. 


LONDON,  July  ist,  1902. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  June, 
throughout  the  EngHsh  -  speaking 
world,  among  all  English-speaking 
men  and  women,  there  reigned  the 
joyous  expectation  of  a  great  national  festival.  It 
wanted  but  two  days  to  the  crowning  of  the  King, 
an  event  which  was  to  have  been  celebrated  with 
unwonted  rejoicings  over  a  greater  area  of  the  world's 
surface  than  had  ever  been  linked  together  in  the 
history  of  man  by  a  common  act  of  jubilant 
commemoration.  Wherever  in  isle  or  continent, 
in  all  the  regions  washed  by  the  Seven  Seas, 
the  families  of  our  race  arose  that  day,  the 
thought  of  the  Coronation  was  all-pervasive  as  the 
sunlight ;  and,  like  the  sunlight,  did  much  to  illumine 
with  brightness  and  warmth  the  palaces  of  the  noble 
and  the  rough-hewn  shanties  of  settlers  in  Canadian 
forest  or  in  the  Australian  bush.  Even  those  who 
scoffed  at  the  whole  ceremonial  were  imperceptibly 
affected  by  the  universal  expectation.  It  was  as  if 
in  some  strange,  mystic  way  the  music  of  a  peal  of 
marriage-bells  made  its  melody  audible  around  the 
world.  Once  before,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Queen, 
the  whole  race  had  been  thrilled  with  a  common 
sentiment  of  reverent  sorrow,  but  never  before  had 
the  heart  of  the  English-speaking  race  throughout  the 
world  throbbed  in  unison  to  the  note  of  joy  and 
pride. 


The  same  sun  which  looked  down 

The  Bllffht      at  its  rising  upon  the  universal  stir 
at 

Noonday.  and  expectant  preparations  for  the 
coming  festival,  at  noon  witnessed 
the  eclipse  of  an  Empire's  joy.  For  sudden  as  the 
lightning  flash  which  leaps  from  cloudless  sky  the 
news  spread  round  the  world  that  the  central  figure  in 
the  great  pageant  was  stricken,  it  was  feared  with 
mortal  sickness,  and  that  the  Coronation  was  post- 
poned. As  the  lightning  is  followed  by  the  muttering 
of  thunder  round  the  horizon,  so  the  despatch  of  the 
fateful  telegrams  evoked  a  universal  groan,  the  expres- 
sion of  disappointment,  of  sympathy,  and  of  awe. 
Never  before  in  the  lifetime  of  living  man  had  there 
been  so  swift,  so  tragic  a  transition  from  universal 
rejoicing  to  universal  lamentation.  In  a  moment  the 
Empire  which  all  the  morning  had  resembled  a 
glorified  Vanity  Fair  was  converted  in  the  afternoon 
into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
The  Worldwide  sible,  to  conceive  of  any  single  event 
Effects.       which  could  more  directly  disturb 
a  greater  number  of  men  and  pro- 
duce more  immediate  results  than  the  announcement 
of  the  King's  illness.    It  fell  like  a  sudden  frost  of 
Arctic  rigour  upon  the  blossoms  of  an  orchard  in 
spring.    When  the  despatch  conveying  its  **  steel-cold 
fact  with  one  laconic  thrust"  reached  city  after  city,  its 
immediate  effect  was  to  produce  a  stupefied  conster- 
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nation,  which  soon  gave  way  to  universal  dismay. 
For  weeks  and  months  past  the  coming  Coronation 
had  been  everywhere  the  theme  of  discussion.  It 
had  influenced  the  domestic  arrangements  of  millions 
of  households ;  it  had  regulated  expenditure ;  it  had 
been  the  pivot  round  which  everybody  had,  more  or 
less,  been  compelled  to  arrange  the  plan  of  their 
little  lives.  And  now  this  pivotal  point  of  their 
existence  had  suddenly .  dropped  into  space,  and 
they  were  left  to  gaze  in  a  condition  of  blank 
bewilderment. 

Even  as  on  the  South  African  veldt 

the  myriad  denizens  of  a  high-piled 
A  General  Upset.  ^       j  u         r  . 

ant-heap  overturned  by  the  fragment 

of  a  bursting  shell  hurried  hither  and 
thither  in  wrathful  amaze  at  the  unexpected  stroke  of 
Providence  which  disarranged  the  whole  of  their  well- 
arranged  plans,  so  in  this  great  human  ant-heap  which 
we  call  London  men  moved  hither  and  thither 
confusedly  in  the  streets,  not  knowing  exactly  what 
meant  this  strange  stroke  of  cruel  fate.  They  pitied 
the  King,  and  even  more  than  the  King  they  pitied 
themselves,  for  all  their  plans  had  gone  agley. 
Whether  it  was  in  the  Abbey,  which  for  months 
past  had  been  given  over  to  the  carpenters 
and  decorators,  in  order  to  make  it  a  fit  and 
proper  theatre  for  the  great  ceremonial,  or  in  the 
humble  home  of  the  coster  who  had  laid  in  stocks  of 
parti-coloured  flags  with  which  to  decorate  his  bar- 
row, the  same  sentiment  was  universal.  Love's 
'labour  had  been  lost,  indeed.  All  our  prepara- 
tions were  rendered  not  merely  idle,  but  almost 
ludicrous,  by  the  ironic  contrast  which  they  offered 
to  the  new  situation  so  suddenly  revealed.  But  the 
.petulant  outcries  of  those  who  bemoaned  the  loss  of 
the  pleasures  of  a  vast  Imperial  picnic  were  soon 
drowned  in  the  hush  of  anxious  forebod'mg,  as  we 
waited  to  know  whether  in  addition  to  the  loss  of 
the  Coronation  we  had  to  mourn  the  death  of  our 
King. 

^Vhen  night  fell  and  Ministerial 
The  announcements  were  made  in  Par- 
.Kinff*s  Ulness.    liament,  the  expectation  was  almost 

universal  that  the  worst  was  at  hand. 
The  King  had  been  slightly  ailing  for  some  days  past. 
A  chill  caught  at  the  tattoo  at  Aldershot  on  June  14th 
had  led  his  medical  advisers  to  recommend  a  week's 
rest.  The  King  had  not  been  very  amenable  to  the 
previous  advice  of  his  physicians,  but  the  pain  which 
he  suffered  compelled  him  to  leave  the  review  of  the 
troops  at  Aldershot  to  the  Queen,  and  to  abstain  from 
going  to  Ascot.     This  forced  rest,  it  was  said. 


had  done  wonders,  and  on  the  Monday  of 
Coronation  week  the  King  returned  to  London 
to  welcome  his  Royal  guests  and  to  undertake 
the  discharge  of  the  long  round  of  exhausting  duties 
which  would  have  culminated  but  not  ended  in  the 
service  in  the  Abbey.  The  first  day,  however,  broke 
him  down.  On  the  Tuesday  such  grave  symptoms 
developed  that  his  physicians,  reinforced  by  the 
eminent  surgeon  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  and  by  Lord 
Lister,  decided  thAt  an  immedi'ate  operation  was 
necessary  in  order  to  empty  a  large  abscess  which 
had  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  appendix. 
The  announcement  of  the  successful  performance  of 
the  operation  was  published  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  news  of  the  decision  to  postpone  the 
Coronation.  The  clergy  were  rehearsing  the 
Coronation  Service  in  the  Abbey  when  the  news 
was  brought  which  converted  the  service  into  one  of 
intercessory  prayer  for  the  recovery  of  the  King.  All 
that  night  the  watchers  round  Buckingham  Palace 
feared  the  worst,  and  in  the  morning  newspapers  were 
unfolded  with  a  sickening  sense  of  what  their  contents 
might  reveal.  All  operations  of  abdominal  surgery 
entail  a  certain  amount  of  risk,  even  when  the  patients 
are  in  the  best  condition  for  operation.  The  King 
was  in  the  worst.  He  was  not  prepared  for  it ;  he 
was  no  longer  young,  and  his  physical  condition 
placed  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  operating 
surgeon.  The  poignancy  of  the  sense  of  disappointment 
added  to  the  loss  and  confusion  created  by  his  indisposi- 
tion militated  severely  against  the  chances  of  recovery. 
The  bulletins  were  somewhat  reassuring,  but  their 
effect  was  neutralised  by  the  panic-stricken  decision 
of  Ministers  to  abandon  the  naval  review.  Everyone 
felt  that  had  there  been  even  an  offchance  that  the  King 
would  recover,  the  one  great  Imperial  pageant  which 
did  not  require  his  personal  attendance  would  never 
have  been  abandoned.  The  decision,  however,  was 
taken,  and  men  moved  to  and  fro  under  the  mockery 
of  the  triumphal  arches,  and  the  festoons  of  gorgeous 
streamers  stretched  from  Venetian  masts,  awaiting 
the  appearance  of  the  fatal  bulletin  announcing 
that  the  end  was  in  sight. 

Intercessory  services  were  held  all 
Intereessopy    over  the  Empire.    One  of  the  most 
Services.       notable  of  these  was  that  held  in 
St.  Paul's,  which  was  strictly  confined 
to  those  who  had  seats  in  the  Abbey  for  the  Corona- 
tion.   The  result  was  that  the  vast  cathedral  was  only 
half  filled,  while  thousands  of  the  loyal  subjects  of  the 
King  were  rigorously  kept  outside,  and  forbidden  to 
join   their  prayers  with   the  "  quality  folk "  inside. 
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For  in  these  latter  days  we  have  improved  upon  the 
practices  which  were  condemned  by  the  Aposde  who 
admonished  his  brethren  not  to  hold  the  faith  with 
respect  to  persons,  or  to  give  the  best  place  in  the 
synagogue  to  a  man  with  gold  ring  and  fine  clot'hing, 
while  the  poor  man  in  vile  clothing  was  told  to  "  stand 
thou  there "  or  "  sit  under  my  footstool,"  for  at  St. 
Paul's  intercessory  services  the  poor  man  in  vile 
clothing  was  not  even  allowed  to  enter  the  precincts 
at  all.  The  prayers  of  a  gilt-edged  congregation,  it 
appears  to  have  been  thought,  would  command  more 
attention  at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  Whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  the  King  made  good  progress  towards 
recovery,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week,  although  there 
was  still  room  for  anxiety,  the  danger  had  so  far 
diminished  that  the  bonfires  were  ordered  to  be 
lighted  on  Monday  night  in  rejoicing  over  the 
prospect  of  his  recovery.  But  even  then  the  schaden- 
freude Qf  Fate  pursued  us,  and  the  balefires  blazed  and 
sputtered  in  the  midst  of  pouring  rain. 

Everything  was  thrown  into  confusion 
Conference     and  bemuddlement  by  the  King's 

ny  .  ,  ?!L  .  illness,  but  a  few  things  were  saved 
Colonial  Premiers.  ^  ,       .  , 

from  the  wreck.    Among  these  were 

the  King's  dinner  to  the  poor  of  London,  and  the 
Queen's  tea  to  10,000  maids  of  all  work.  Reviews 
were  held  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial  troops,  and 
here  and  there,  notably  at  Watford,  were  riots  as 
popular  protests  against  the  refusal  0/  local  com- 
mittees to  give  the  dinners  for  which  subscrip- 


tions had  been  raised.  The  most  important 
function,  however,  in  connection  with  the  Coronation 
was  the  Conference  of  Colonial  Premiers,  held  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  These  Conferences 
began  on  Monday,  June  30th,  when  various  propositions 
were  submitted  by  Mr.  Seddon  and  others  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  The  diixussions 
are  still  proceeding,  but  it  is  already  clear  that  the 
Colonial  Premiers  are  in  no  mood  to  proceed  rapidly 
in  the  direction  of  Imperial  Federation.  All  talk  of  a 
Zollverein  has  been  abandoned.  The  only  proposal  that 
remains  in  that  direction  is  that  the  Mother  Country 
should  offer  a  rebate  on  goods,  already  taxable,  which 
are  imported  from  the  Colonies  in  return  for  a  cor- 
responding rebate  on  British  goods  imported  into 
the  Colonies.  There  are  so  few  Colonial  commodities 
taxable  by  the  British  tariff  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  proposal,  even  if  accepted,  would  come  to  much. 

The  Hst  of  Coronation  honours,  which 
Whom  the  King         published  on  Coronation  Day^ 
Delighted  to    was  exceptionally  long  and  interest- 
Honour,       .j^g       marks  the  first  public  attempt 
made  by  the  King  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
practice  of  the  preceding  reign,  in  which  the  Ministry 
in  power  for  the  time  being  held  the  key  to  the  tap 
of  the  fountain  of  honour,  nominally  under  the  control 
of  the  Sovereign.    At  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  in  1897, 
the  distribution  of  honours  was  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  supporters  of  the  Unionist  Ministry ;  but 
last  month  the  honours  were  more  equally  divided 
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Mr.  Bull's  Corooation  Dream. 

between  the  Ministerialists  and  the  members  of  the 
Opposition,  and  it  was  officially  stated  that  this  was 
by  the  express  wish  of  the  King.  The  only  con- 
spicuous omission  from  the  list  was  that  of  the  names 
of  journalists,  of  whom  some  have  usually  been 
knighted,  the  only  exception  being  the  knighthood 
bestowed  upon  the  editor  of  Punchy  and  Mr.  Horace 
B.  Marshall,  one  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London,  who 
for  many  years  published  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
It  has  been  generally  reported  that  Mr.  Spender  and 
Mr.  Cook  had  been  selected  for  a  similar  honour; 
but  they  may  be  congratulated  upon  having 
escaped  the  addition  of  a  handle  to  their  names. 
Lord  Milner  and  Lord  Kitchener  were  both  made 
Viscounts.  Seven  new  Peers  were  created,  but  Sir 
William  Harcourt  refused  the  title  of  Viscount, 
which  would  have  transferred  him  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Sir  George  Lewis,  who  for 
twenty-one  years  had  been  the  faithful  legal  adviser 
and  personal  friend  of  the  King,  was  made  a 
Baronet ;  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  his  tactful,  industrious 
and  self-suppressing  private  secretary,  was  made  a 
peer. 

Among  the  list  of  honours  there  is 
Lord  Eshep's  entry  which  has  excited  less 

Retipement.  remark  or  which  was  more  thoroughly 
deserved  than  the  K.C.B.  which  was 
conferred  upon  Lord  Esher,  whose  retirement  from  the 
office  of  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Works  I  note  with  sincere  regret.  It  has  fallen  to 
Lord  Esher's  lot  to  superintend  the  arrangements  for 


the  Jubilee  and  the  funeral  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
to  complete  the  arrangements  for  the  Coronation  of 
Edward  VII.  There  also  fell  upon  him  all  the  vast 
delicate  and  multifarious  arrangements  connected  with 
the  Royal  palaces  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  and  he 
has  discharged  all  these  duties  with  such  skill  and  tact 
as  to  satisfy  everyone.  His  success,  although  brilliant, 
indeed,  has  been  almost  monotonous  from  the  absence 
of  even  an  occasional  failure.  Lord  Esher  is  still  in 
the  prime  of  life  ;  he  appears  definitely  to  have  aban- 
doned a  political  career;  but  it  is  impossible  that 
capacity  so  great  and  experience  so  wide  should  not 
be  destined  to  be  utilised  still  furdier  in  the  service 
of  his  country. 

The  great  surprise  in  the  list  of 
The  New  honours  was  the  announcement  that 
Qpdep  of  Mepit.  the  King  had  established  a  new 

Order,  that  of  Merit,  to  which,^  in  the 
first  instance,  only  twelve  persons  were  held  worthy  of 
admission.  There  were  three  soldiers — Lords  Wolse- 
ley,  Roberts  and  Kitchener ;  two  admirals — Seymour 
and  Keppel ;  four  men  of  science — Lord  Kelvin,  Lord 
Rayleigh,  Lord  Lister,  and  Sir  William  Huggins,  the 
astronomer ;  one  artist — Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  ;  two  men 
of  letters — Mr,  W.  H.  Lecky  and  Mr.  John  Morley. 
It  is  not  stated  whether  the  Order  has  been  offered 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Silencer  or  Mr.  George  Meredith. 
Mr.  Bryce's  merit  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of 


Wtstmintter  Gasette.1 


Dementia  Coronatica. 

Poor  John  Bull  was  quite  well  until  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the 
Coronation,  when  suddenly  he  developed  acute  mania  after  studying  the 
police  regulations  in  order  to  find  out  how  he  could  get  his  family  to  their 
seats  to  view  the  procession.  He  now  spends  the  whole  of  his  lime  trying 
to  discover  how  he  could  have  got  them  home  again  if  they  could  have  be^ 
got  thire.  .         ,     ,  .,  •  •  u 

The  other  patient  b  a  pscr  who  went  quite  mad  whil^  practising  how- 
to  keep  his  coronet  on.  He  is  now  comparatively  happy,  although  uncon- 
scious of  his  surroundings,  and  he  believes  himself  to  b^  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  ^ 
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The  Spedal  Coronation  Annex  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

Mr.  Lecky,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Order  does 
not  include  any  of  the  great  administrators  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  true  that  other  Orders  are  open  to 
them ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  generals  and 
the  soldiers  and  sailors.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
King's  selection  has  been  generally  approved;  but 
subsequent  additions  to  the  Order  will  be  very  closely 
scrutinised. 

The  termination  of  the  war  in  South 
^®  in**^*  ^Africa,  which  was  publicly  announced 
Soath  Africa,  on  June  ist,  was  received  with  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  Although  it  was 
a  regular  peace,  concluded  after  negotiation,  on  strict 
conditions,  it  has  been  warmly  welcomed  by  those  who 
had  previously  declared  tkat  no  terms  but  those  of 
unconditional  surrender  would  be  listened  to.  Lord 
Kitchener  paid  public  homage  to  the  assistance 
given  him  by  Generals  Botha  and  De  Wet  in  the 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  peace ;  and  so 
far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  censored  telegrams 
'which  reach  us  from  South  Africa,  the  Boers  appear 
to  have  accepted  the  new  regime  with  a  touching  con- 
fidence in  the  good  faith  of  the  representatives  of  the 
King.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. Much  more  confidence  would  be  felt  by  every- 
body if  Lord  Kitchener  had  remained  in  South  Africa 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  terms  of  peace. 


When  Ahab  and  Jezebel  had  killed 
Improving  upon  Naboth  and  taken  possession  of  his 
Aiiab.        vineyard,  they  did  not  hold  a  solemn 

religious  service  to  thank  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  for  having  assisted  them  in  their  policy  of 
annexation.  Clearly  "they  d'^  not  know  everything 
down  in  Judee"  or  thereabouts.  Anno  Domini  1902 
we  have  improved  upon  these  poor  benighted  heathen, 
who,  having  killed  and  taken  possession,  were  there- 
with content,  until  the  prophet  Elijah  rudely 
disturbed  their  complacency  by  some  very  pertinent 
remarks.  Last  nionth,  having  at  last  succeeded,  after 
doing  to  death  some  fifty  thousand  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  in  taking  possession  of  the  Boer  Republics, 
we  all  went  to  church  — the  King  and  Queen  leading 
the  way — to  thank  God  for  our  victories  and  to 
ix)litely  ascribe  to  the  Prince  of  Peace  the  glory  of 
our  conquests.  A  few  faithfi;il  Abdiels  here  and  there 
refused  to  blaspheme,  and  thanked  God  for  Peace 
without  compromising  themselves  by  any  condonation 
of  the  war.  But  the  majority'swelled  the  song  of  loud 
thanksgiving  over  slaughtered  men,  while  one  con- 
spicuous Free  Church  preacher  disgraced  his  pulpit 
and  his  manhood  by  vulgar  abuse  of  our  vanquished 
foe. 

Surely  your  race  it  was  that  He, 
Beholding  in  Gethsemane, 
Bled  the  red,  bitter  sweat  of  shame, 
Knowing  the  name  of  Christian  should 
Mean  to  men  evil  and  not  good. 

As  the  immediate  sequel  of  the  con- 
'^a^'inst**    elusion  of  Peace,  which  was  supposed 
the         to  guarantee  equal  rights  and  free 
Cape  Parliament,  ^.^p^^g^^^^j^^   government   of  the 

King's  subjects  in  South  Africa,  we  have  had  the 
astonishing  spectacle  of  a  vigorous  agitation  carried 
on  in  South  Africa  under  the  direct  patronage, 
unofficial,  of  the  King's  High  Commissioner,  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  the  Cape  Colony.  This  demand,  which  is 
put  forward  by  a  minority  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  but 
which  is  violently  opposed  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
his  Cabinet,  is  being  vehemently  pressed  by  the  ultra- 
loyalists  for  the  express  purpose  of  placing  the  Dutch 
majority  permanently  under  the  heel  of  the  British 
minority.  The  pretext,  of  course,  is  that  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country  demands  the  cessation  of  political 
discussion.  We  are  all  familiar  with  this  argument. 
It  is  the  stereotyped  formula  of  despots  every- 
where. Lord  Milner,  however,  was  not  ashamed 
to  write  an  unofficial  letter  giving  the  movement 
his  benediction,  an  act  sufficient  to  justify  his 
instant  recall.     If  we  could   imagine    the  King 
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WnimintUrGMuiie.l 

Shifting  the  Burden. 

(Mr.  Balfoor't  method  of  xxuUdng  the  Education  Bill  more  palatable  is  to 
thift  part  of  the  financial  burden  from  rates  to  taxes.] 


writing  a  private  letter  on  the  eve  of  a  General 
Election,  strongly  supporting  the  demands  of  the 
English  Opposition  to  suspend  indefinitely  the  sittings 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  can  imagine  the 
monstrous  departure  from  Constitutional  precedent 
which  is  involved  in  Lord  Milner's  letter.  Fortunately, 
its  only  effect  has  been  to  convince  many  people  in 
this  country  that  the  Pro-Boers  did  not  speak  without 
reason  when  they  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  the 
Brummagem  Bismarck  of  South  Africa,  who  has  so 
s?xily  disappointed  the  high  hopes  with  which  his 
appointment  was  hailed  by  his  friends  in  this  country. 

When  Peace  was  declared  it  was 
No  Reduction    hoped  that  Ministers  would  seize 
the  New  Taxes.        opportunity  to  abandon  the  new 

taxes  imposed  by  the  Budget.  Peace, 
however,  as  Mr,  Punch  remarked,  is  almost  as  dear  as 
war ;  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  absolutely  refused 
either  to  abandon  the  extra  penny  in  the  income-tax 
or  to  surrender  the  new  tax  on  corn.  Therein  he  did 
well.  He  will  need  all  the  money  which  the  new 
taxes  will  raise  in  order  to  repair  the  devastation 
which  has  been  wrought  by  our  armies  in  South  Africa. 
According  to  the  terms  of  peace  the  Boers  are  to  be  sup- 
plied with  money  to  rebuild  and  restock  their  farms, 
nominally  as  a  loan.  But  as  it  is  to  be  without 
interest  for  two  years,  the  repayment  of  the  loan, 
with  3  per  cent,  interest,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
stipulated,  will  probably  not  be  insisted  on  when 
the  truth  about  our  legal  obligations  to  replace 
private  property  destroyed  under  the  plea  of  mili- 
tary necessity  is  realised  by  the  British  public. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  international  law,  as  I  have 


[IVniminster  Gase/U. 

To  Make  It  Work. 

Lord  Hugh  (with  School-cnm-Church  model) :  "  Pat  a  penny  in  the  slot» 
Dr.  Clifford,  and  the  model  will  work." 

Dr.  Clifford  :  "  I'm  not  going  to  put  a  penny  in,  and  I  don't  want  to 
see  it  work  ! "  • 

Lord  Hcgh  :  "  Pa  and  Cousm  Arthur  will  makb  you  make  it  work  1  ** 


pointed  out  in  another  place,  we  are  bound  to  repay 
the  Boers  for  all  the  private  property  which  we  have 
destroyed  by  the  devastating  columns  which  we  sent 
out  to  denude  the  country. 

In  Parliament  Ministers  have  not 
and*"^  fared  well  in  the  discussion  of*  the 
the  Corn  Tax.    Budget.    They  clung  tenaciously  to 

the  Com  Tax,  but  were  compelled 
to  make  concessions  which  materially  reduced  the 
fiscal  value  of  the  new  Corn  Tax,  without  in  any 
way  diminishing  its  mischievous  effects.  The  Com 
Tax  has  never  been  popular  with  any  section  of  the 
community  excepting  the  handful  of  Protectionists, 
who  hailed  it  with  enthusiasm  as  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  which  was  to  destroy  the  Free  Trade  system.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  wavered.  At  one  time  he  seemed 
to  favour  the  expectation  of  those  who  supported  him 
on  the  ground  that  the  Corn  Tax  would  open  the  door 
for  a  war  of  tariffs  ;  but  after  a  weighty  and  eloquent 
speech  from  Mr.  Morley,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  threw  over  his  Protectionist  allies  and 
reverted  to  his  Free  Trade  faith.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
however,  is  still  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  he  has 
unmistakably  indicated  his  readiness  to  make  short 
work  of  Free  Trade  if  he  could  thereby  purchase 
Colonial  support. 

If  Ministers  fared  ill  over  the  Budget, 
Deformed  ^^^^  fared  worse  over  the  Educations 
L  Transformed.    Bill.    Judging  by  the  alterations  that 

have  been  made  in  the  Bill,  it  would 
seem  that  when  its  final  stage  is  reached  its  history 
may  be  described  under  the  title  of  the  old  play  "  The 
Deformed  Transformed."    When  the  measure  was 
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first  introduced  it  was  recommended  on  the  grounds 

that  it  estabHshed  one  educational  authority,  but 
Ministers  have  made  mincemeat  of  the  alleged  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Bill,  and  have  made  confusion 
worse  confounded  by  the  creation  of  a  multiplicity  of 
uncoordinated  authorities.  In  order  to  buy  off  the 
opposition  of  their  supporters  who  dreaded  the  con- 
sequence of  an  increase  of  rates,  Mr.  Balfour  has 
saddled  die  taxpayer  with  an  increased  dole  to 
elementary  schools  of  ^900,000.  In  the  original 
Bill  he  proposed  to  make  a  grant  of  ;^640,ooo  to 
elementary  schools  and  ^£'2 20,000  to  the  necessitous 
Board  Schools.  By  the  amendment  which  he  announced 
these  grants  disappear,  and  in  their  place  thete  will 
be  a  new  grant  of  ^1,760,000  from  the  Treasury. 
A  little  more  than  half  the  fund  will  be  distributed 
on  the  principle  of  allowing  4s.  per  head  for  every 
child  in  attendance  at  any  public  elementary  school, 
and  the  remaining  half  will  be  distributed  on  the 
principle  of  giving  an  extra  4s.  per  head  to  the  poorest 
districts.  Other  districts  will  be  dealt  with  pro  rata^ 
but  in  any  district  in  which  a  penny  rate  produces  a 
sum  amounting  to  los.  per  head  no  extra  grant  will 
be  made. 

The    one  good  thing  which  the 
The  Chanees     Education  Bill  has  done  has  been 
'Bdmt^BllL  ^  unite  the  whole  Liberal  .Party, 
minus,  however,  the  indispenral^ 
support  of  the   Irish  members,  and  to  bring  the 
Nonconformists  back  almost  to  a  man  to  the  Liberal 
ranks.    For  once  we  have  really  had  an  Opposition 
in  bemg  in  the  House  ,  of  Qopop^oo^^  with  the  result 


that  they  have  riddled  the  Bill  through  and  through^ 

and  compelled  Ministers  to  make  concession  after 
concession.  One  of  the  most  important  changes  which 
they  have  brought  about  was  the  substitution  of  shall" 
*  for  "  may "  in  the  clause  enipowering  the  local 
authority  to  spend  what  is  often  called  "whiskey 
money "  in  secondary  education.  The  2d.  rate 
limit  in  county  boroughs  is  abolished,  so  is  the  pro- 
visional order  of  procedure,  and  the  local  authority  is 
no  longer  left  free  to  neglect  secondary  education,, 
but  must  also  undertake  the  training  of  teachers  as 
part  pf  its  duties.  The  real  crux  of  the  Bill  has  not 
yet  been  reached.  Ministers  are  losing  their  tempers ; 
the  Chairman  of  Committee  has  already  lost  his 
head,  and  the  prospects  of  carrying  the  BiU,  except 
by  drastic  use  of  the  closure,  which  w:ill  provoke  an 
explosion  of  fury  in  the  cotmtry,  are  diminishing 
daily. 

Universal  regret  has  been  expressed 
Theltoir  both  at  home  and  abroad  at  the 
Freneh  Wnlstry.  retirement  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 

from  the  French  Premiership.  The 
retiring  Premier  had  for  three  years  governed 
France  with  unexpected  siioccss^  .^]^^^^  saved 
the  Republic  from  thfe  *menactt^  "iffiance  of 
Nationalists  and  Clericals  and  reactionaries  of 
all  shades  of  opiniop,  and  when  the  electors  had 
endorsed  his  election  by  an  increased  Htnajority  he  felt 
justified  in  resigning  a  task  of  which  he  had  grown 
weary.  He  was  succeeded  by  M.  Combes,  a  Radical, 
who  was  originally  educated  for  the  priesthood,  and, 
like  many  a  :Fieetbinker  who  b^s  i^.a,  similar  train*  ^< 


.  W€9tmm»i€rGaMtiie,'\ 

.  The  Conversion  bf  St  MichaeL 

Sis  Howaxo  Vimcbnt,  Mk.  Hsnxt  Chapun,  and  Mb.  James  W. 
JLofWTius :  «*  Goc  him  at  kwt  I"  . 


Sm  Michael  :  '*  Alt  I  dwrc^tiiollutiglike  the  food  1 
Six  Howard  Vincent,  amo  Mk.  CHAPUN  :  *^nhd 
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ing,  he  is  vehemently  anti-Clerical.  He  had  very 
little  difficulty  In*  framing  his  Cabinet,  retaining  M. 
Delcassd  as  the  indispensable  Foreign  Minister,  and 
General  Andr^  as  War  Minister.  Millerand,  the 
Socialist,  disappears,  together  with  many  of  his  col- 
leagues. The  Ministerial  programme  is  very  advanced, 
and  it  would  seem  from  their  administrative  action  that 
the  new  Government  intend  to  exert  their  power  to 
the  full  against  the  Catholic  priesthood.  Nine  thou- 
sand priests  are  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  what  in 
Republican  eyes  was  undue  exercise  of  spiritual 
influence  against  the  Government ;  and  although  they 
cannot  be  punished  by  loss  of  their  salaries,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  temporary  majority  is  at  present  in 
favour  of  drastic  measures  against  Clericalism  in  all 
its  forms.  M.  Bourgeois,  who  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Chamber  in  place  of  M.  Deschanel, 
is  in  many  quarters  regarded  as  the  coming  man  in 
France. 

The  resignation  of  Lord  Hopetoun- 
the  first  Biitish  Governor  of  federated 
Australia,  because  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  discharge  international  duties 
on  the  international  salary,  reminds  us  of  one  weak 
point  in  our  Imperial  system.  To  be  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  India,  or  Australia  a  Governor 
must  not  only  be  capable,  he  must  be  rich.  This  un- 
duly restricts  the  area  of  choice.  Men  of  capacity  are 
not  too  numerous,  but  men  of  capacity  who  are  able  to 
pay  from  ;^5,ooo  to  ^10,000  a  year  out  of  their  private 
fortune  for  five  years  on  end  are  exceedingly  scarce. 
If  the  original  Rhodesian  idea  had  been  carried  out 
this  difficulty  could  have  been  overcome.  But  great 
Governorships  are  few.  The  same  evil  exists  in  a 
more  aggravated  shape  in  the  case  of  American 
Embassies.  The  Americans  are  the  richest  and  most 
lavish  nation  on  the  planet ;  but  there  is  not  a  single 
American  Ambassador  who  is  allowed  sufficient  salary 
to  meet  his  expenses.  Why  does  not  some  Rocke- 
feller or  Carnegie  create  a  fund  for  the  endowment 
of  American  Ambassadors?  At  present  the  higher 
posts  in  the  diplomatic  service  are  the  monopoly  of 
the  very  rich. 

In  the  last  days  of  last  month  the 
Triple  Alliance  was  renewed  at 
Berlin.  Thanks  to  the  existence  of 
the  Dual  Alliance  the  renewal  of  the 
Triple  can  be  regarded  without  alarm.  The  two 
Alliances,  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  interlocked  by 
the  Austro^Russian  understanding  as  to  t\\e  Balkans 
and  the  Franco-Italian  agreement  as  to  the 
Mediterranean,   are    tending  towards    the  recon- 


AUlanees  Racial 
and 
Llnsrual. 


M.  Combes. 

(New  French  Premier}. 

stitution  of  the  European  Concert,  minus  Great 
Britain.  The  English-speaking  world,  if  it  were 
to  unite,  is  strong  enough  to  stand  alone. 
A  Scandinavian  correspondent  sends  me  a  vigorous 
plea  for  including  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  the 
English-speaking  group,  and  by  way  of  giving  effect  to 
his  suggestions  he  demands  that  the  teaching  of 
English  should  be  made  compulsory  in  all  the  primary 
schools  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  So  many 
Scandinavians  emigrate  to  the  United  States  that  this 
addition  to  the  school  curriculum  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  migrating  Northmen.  Who  knows  but 
that  some  other  millionaire  may  yet  supplement 
Mr.  Rhodes's  bequests  by  endowing  every  nation  with 
scholarships  which  makes  the  teaching  of  English 
compulsory  in  its  primary  schools?  At  present,  on 
the  Continent,  it  is  only  in  Hamburg  where  English 
is  taught  in  elementary  schools.  Elsewhere  in 
Germany  it  is  only  in  some  of  the  secondary 
schools  that  it  is  insisted  upon.  But  before  this 
becomes  universal  we  shall  have  to  reform  our  ortho- 
graphy. 
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Sydney  BnHgiin.^ 

Lord  Hopetoun  g^ives  Notice. 

The  attempt  to  federate  the  forces, 

^«         organised  and  otherwise,  which  in 
International       °       .  ...   '  .  , 

Union.  every  civihsed  community  are  work- 
ing for  peace,  is  still  persisted  in. 
The  French  branch  of  the  International  Union  has 
been  organised,  with  M.  Sully-Prudhomme  and  M. 
Passy  as  presidents.  Thanks  to  the  energetic  initiative 
of  M.  Richet,  two  branches  of  the  Union  have  been 
organised  in  Italy.  No  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national can  be  formed  in  Russia,  although 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  Union  is  to  secure 
the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  Hague 
Conventions,  the  authorities  in  that  country  having 
a  holy  horror  of  the  very  word  International.  It  is 
intended  to  conduct  a  vigorous  propaganda  in  favour 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Hague  rules,  both  of  war  and 
of  peace,  in  the  coming  winter.    There  is  in  prepara- 


tion a  work  comparing  the  realities  of  war  in  China, 
South  Africa,  and  the  Philippines  with  the  theories 
of  civilised  warfare  laid  down  by  the  Governments 
whose  armies  resorted  to  methods  of  barbarism. 
A  collection  is  being  formed  of  pictures,  photographs, 
etc.,  suitable  for  lantern  slides.  Any  of  our  readers 
who  have  suggestions  or  contributions  to  make, 
either  to  the  collections  of  facts  or  of  illustrations,  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  secretary  of  the 
British  Branch  of  the  International  Union,  Mowbray 
House,  Norfolk  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Telegrams  have  already  appeared  in 
Japanese  European  Press  foreshadowing  a 

Naval  Expansion,  new  naval  programme  in  Japan,  but 

the  actual  facts  showed  that  the 
Government,  under  Count  Katsura,  have  stormy  times 
to  look  forward  to  should  they  proceed  with  the  pro- 
posed scheme.  The  Marquis  Yaraagata  does  not  regard 
an  increase  of  the  navy  as  a  legitimate  sequel  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  England's  object,  he  thinks, 
in  entering  into  the  Alliance  was  to  be  in  a  position  to 
use  the  Japanese  army  in  Central  Asia,  not  for  any 
benefits  to  accrue  from  the  Japanese  navy.  The 
Marquis  thinks  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  provide 
amply  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  navy  than 
to  build  new  vessels.  The  whole  of  Japan  is  at 
present  divided  into  two  camps — those  desirous  of  an 
increased  navy  at  any  cost,  and  those  who  think  the 
cost  is  likely  to  be  too  great  for  the  value  it  would 
render  to  the  nation.  It  is  probable  that  the  new 
scheme  will  involve  an  outlay  of  120  million  yen — 
about  2, 000,000 — spread  over  six  years,  the  ships 
constructed  being  five  first-class  battleships  of  15,000 
tons  each,  two  armoured  cruisers  of  1 0,000  tons  each, 
eight  second-class  cruisers  of  4,800  tons,  and  ten 
torpedo  destroyers  of  250  tons — a  total  of  135,900 
tons.  That  this  scheme,  possibly  sHghtly  modified, 
will  be  passed  is  certain,  but  it  is  very  likely  to  prove 
the  last  stroke  to  the  present  Cabinet  under  Count 
Katsura.  Should  this  be  so  we  may  look  for  a  return 
to  power  of  the  Marquis  Ito.  The  rock  upon 
which  Count  Katsura  will  be  wrecked  is  the  question 
of  how  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  That  this 
should  be  done  without  recourse  to  foreign  loans  is 
the  wish  of  every  Japanese  statesman. 
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CHIEF  EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

June  I. — The  terms  of  Peace  in  South  Africa  announced  in 
London. 

June  2. — Peace  celebrated  throughout  the  Empire. 

June  3.— M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  his  Ministry  resign  ...  A 
rehearsal  of  the  Coronation  procession  of  June  27th  lakes  place 
...  Prince  of  Wales's  thirty-seventh  birthday. 

June  4.— The  King,  Queen,  and  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
visit  Epsom  for  the  Derby ...  The  Hon.  Michael  Herbert,  C.B., 
is  appointed  Ambassador  to  Washington  ...  Explosion  in  coal 
mine,  at  Dowlais,  South  Wales ;  eight  deaths. 

June  5. — The  new  Bermuda  floating  dock  is  tested  by  the 
Sinspardl  2X  Sheemess...Lord  Avebury  opens  the  Sir  John  Cass 
Technical  Institute  at  Aldgate. 

June  6. — M.  Bourgeois  is  elected  President  of  the  French 
Chamber  by  326  votes  out  of  503  ...  The  Reichstag  Committee 
on  Sugar  Bills  approves  the  Brussels  Convention... The  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  India  imposes  countervailing  duties  on  German 
and  Austrian  sugars  ...  Mr.  Max  Waechter  presents  Richmond 
with  estate  to  preserve  the  view  from  Richmond  Hill  ... 
Mr.  Sievier's  filly  Sceptre  wins  the  Oaks  ...  Mass  meeting 
is  held  in  Cape  Town  in  favour  of  the  suspension  of  the 
Constitution. 

June  8. — Thanksgiving  services  are  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  Peace.  The  King  and  Queen  attend  service  in  St. 
Paul's. 

June  7.— -M.  Combes  forms  a  new  French  Ministry  ...  Mr. 
Irvine  forms  a  new  Ministry  at  Victoria  ...  M.  Bloch*s  Peace  and 
War  Museum  opened  at  Lucerne  ...  New  Volunteer  Regulations 
arc  issued  ...  The  report  of  the  committee  to  inquire  into  educa- 
tion and  training  of  military  officers  is  published,  and  strongly 
condemns  the  present  system  . . .  The  second  reading  of  Bill  for 
abolition  of  the  **  dictatorship  '*  paragraph  in  Alsace-Lorraine 
carried  in  German  Reichstag. 

June  9. — Special  meeting  is  held  at  the  Mansion  House  in 
connection  with  the  Coronation  gift  to  the  King  ...  It  is 
announced  that  a  special  gratuity  will  be  made  to  all  soldiers 
who  have  served  eighteen  months  in  South  Africa  ...  Fire  in 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  City  ;  nine  lives  lost.  Serious  charges 
against  efficiency  of  fire-escapes  in  London  ...  At  a  public 
meeting  in ;  Dublin  resolutions  congratulating  the  King  and 
Queen  on  their  Coronation  and  on  Peace  are  carried. 

June  10. — M.  Bourgeois  takes  the  Chair  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  as  President,  and  M.  Combes  reads  Ministerial  declara- 
tion announcing  the  future  programme  of  his  Cabinet  ...  Parlia- 
mentary papers  issued  giving  estimated  amount  still  required  to 
be  spsnt  on  the  Army  in  South  Africa  at  ;f  28,000, 000  ...  The 
Bishop  of  London  announces  that  the  Queen  has  decided  to  give 
a  tea  and  medals  to  10,000  maids-of-all-work  in  London  ... 
German  Sugar  Bill  read  a  second  lime. 

June  II. — The  Prince  of  Wales  unveils  memorial  tablet  at 
St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  in  memory  of  the  members  of  St.  John's 
Ambulance  who  died  in  South  Africa  ...  The  Austrian  Poles 
are  very  indignant  at  the  recent  speech  of  the  German  Emperor 
at  Marienburg  on  Prussian  Poles  ...  The  French  Newfound- 
land fisheries  are  reported  a  failure  this  year  ...  *' Colonel  " 
Lynch  is  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason  when  he  arrives  in 
London. 

June  12. — Prince  Komatsu  and  suite  arrive  in  London  ... 
Russia  declines  to  ratify  the  Manchurian  Convention  unless  the 
British  railway  agreement  is  revised  ...  The  British  Minister  in 
Peking  agrees  to  a  f>ro  rata  reduction  of  2  per  cent,  of  indemnity 
claims  ...  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris  debate  on 
general  policy  of  the  Government,  vote  of  confidence  in  Ministry 
carried  by  329  votes  to  124  ...  The  widow  of  Colonel  Henry 
gains  her  action  for  libel  against  M.  Reinach  and  is  awarded 
500  francs. 

June  13. — The  King  receives  addresses  of  loyalty  and  con- 
gratulations for  peace  from  the  Corporation  of  London  and  the 


London  County  Council  ...  President  Roosevelt  sends  strong 
message  to  Congress  urging  the  concession  of  reciprocity  to 
Cuba. 

June  14. — The  King  and  Queen  visit  Aldershot,  and  the 
former  is  attacked  by  lumbago  ...  The  Prince  of  Wales  reneu-s 
12,000  lads  of  Boys' Brigades  in  London  ...  Mr.  Seddon  arrives. 
...  The  U.S.  Shipbuilding  Trust  buys  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  (capital  15,000,000  dols.)  ...  A  meeting  of  delegates 
of  labour  unions  at  Wellington  condemns  the  N.Z.  Arbitration 
Act  and  Court. 

June  15. — Hospital  Sunday  in  London. 

June  16. — The  Queen,  in  absence' of  the  King  from  indis- 
position, holds  review  of  31,000  troops  at  Aldershot  ...  Lord 
James  of  Hereford,  as  general  chairman  of  the  Coal  Concilia- 
tion Board,  declares  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  miners* 
wages,  to  take  effect  in  July  ...  The  Upper  House  of  Prussian 
Diet  requests  the  Government  to  adopt  measures  for  coo^bating 
abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

June  17. — The  King's  health  is  reported  much  better,  but  he 
does  not  attend  Ascot  races  ;  Queen  goes  in  semi-state  ...  The 
Coronation  'ban<|uet  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  to  the  Indian 
princes  is  held  m  London,  the  Duke  of  Connaught  states  that 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  will  visit  India  ...  The  L.C.C. 
determines  to  seek  Parliamentary  powers  to  establish  municipal 
steamboat  service  of  the  Thames  ...  The  German  military 
contingent  in  China  is  to  be  reduced  to  3,300  officers  and  men. 

June  18. — Official  programme  of  the  Coronation  processions 
published  ...  A  meeting  in  support  of  the  Education  Bill  held 
at  the  Church  Hoiise  ...  The  second  conversazione  of  the  Royal 
Society  ...  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  receives  a  deputation  from  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  urging  the  removing  of 
impediments  in  the  way  of  electrical  development. 

June  19. — The  United  States  Senate  relegates  to  the  President 
the  choice  of  route  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  ...  Discussion  of 
Bill  reducing  term  of  military  service  to  two  years  begins  in 
French  Senate  ...  Lord  Brassey  gives  evidence  before  the  House 
of  Commons  Steamship  Subsidies  Committee  ...  The  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  King's  Sanatorium  for  Consumption  purchases 
a  site  at  Midhurst,  Sussex. 

June  20. — Lord  Milner  takes  up  his  office  as  Governor  of  the 
Transvaal  ...  The  Secretary  for  War  of  the  United  States 
presents  statement  showing  total  expenditure  on  the  war  in  the 
Philippines  to  have  been  170,326,586  dollars  ...  The  German 
Emperor  issues  an  order  expressing  his  own  and  nation's  loss  in 
death  of  King  of  Saxony  ...  The  sale  of  the  Humbert  pictures 
begins  in  Paris  ;  70  pictures  realise  615,000  francs  ...  An  attack 
is  made  by  a  Socialist  Deputy  upon  the  new  French  Ministry, 
but  rejected  by  455  votes  to  21. 

June  21. — Russia  withdraws  from  the  F.oreign  Government  of 
Tientsin,  and  from  the  Foreign  Conference  at  Peking  ...  The 
Queen  Victoria  Memorial  Fund  exceeds  /■200,ooo  ...  The 
Peace  despatches  reach  London  ...  The  Chilian  Senate  ratifies 
the  arrangement  between  the  Chilian  and  Argentine  Govern- 
ments without  a  division. 

June  23. — Telegram  from  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  stating  that 
the  bad  reports  as  to  the  King's  health  are  baseless,  is  pub- 
lished ...  The  King  and  Queen  arrive  in  London  from 
Windsor  ...  Lord  Milner  is  sworn  in  at  Bloemfontein  as 
Governor  of  the  Orange  River  Colony. 

June  24. — Operation  upon  the  King  for  perityphlitis  by  Sir 
Frederick  .  Treves  successfully  performed  ...  Coronation  fes- 
tivities postponed  ...  Universal  sympathy  throughout  Empire 
and  world. 

June  25. — King's  condition  is  announced  to  be  gooc', 
June  26. — King  continues  to  improve.  Intercessory  services 
for  the  King  are  held  at  .St.  Paul's  and  throughout  the 
country  ...  Bank  holiday  in  honour  of  Coronation  Day  ... 
Long  list  of  Coronation  honours  announced  ...  Institution  of  a 
special  Order  of  Merit,  limited  to  twelve  persons  annually  ... 
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The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  entertain  1,300  children  from 
various  London  charitable  homes  at  Marlborough  House  ... 
French  deficit  estimated  at  180,000,000  francs  ...  The  Spooner 
Isthmian  Canal  Bill  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

June  27. — Bank  Holiday  ...  King's  condition  continues  to 
improve  ...Modified  Coronation  festivities  are  held  in  piovincial 
towns  ...  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  again  entertain 
poor  children  ..  A  railway  fiom  Swakopmund  to  Windheck  in 
German  South  West  Africa  is  opened— 235  miles  long  at  a  cost 
of  ;f 650,000  ...  The  Viceroy  of  Szechuan  reports  that  a  mis- 
sionary has  been  killed  and  mission  buildings  destroyed  by  a 
mob  ...  The  French  Government  decides  to  reduce  the  powers 
of  the  Governor-General  of  Indo-China  and  orders  the  closing  of 
120  girls'  schools  established  since  the  passing  of  Religious 
Associations  Law. 

June  28. — King  continues  to  improve  ...  Many  of  the  special 
envoys  leave  England  ...  Intercessory  services  for  the  King 
ajain  held  ...  The  Triple  Alliance  is  renewed  at  Berlin  by 
Count  von  Biilow  and  the  Austrian  and  Italian  Ambassadors 
without  alteration  ...  Over  15,000  persons  in  Cape  Town  have 
signed  the  petition  in  favour  of  the  suspension  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ...  The  Swedish  Ministry  resigns  and  M.  Bostrom  under- 
takes the  forming  of  a  new  Cabinet  ...  Cholera  appears  in  Tckio 
and  Peking. 

June  29. — The  King  continues  to  improve. 

June  30. — The  King's  progress  is  reported  good  ...  Corona- 
tion bonfires  are  lighted  in  many  "places  ...  The  Conference  of 
the  Colonial  Premiers  begins  at  Colonial  Office  ...  Report  of 
the  Port  of  London  Commission  is  published  ...  An  Inter- 
national Tramways  and  Light  Railways  Congress  and  Exhibition 
is  opened  in  London  . . .  The  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  amounts 
to  more  than  £ziiO0O  ...  The  West  Indies  Distress  Fund 
amounts  to  ;f 58,000  ...  Conference  of  Russian  oil-producers 
determines  to  petition  for  a  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  for  the 
carriage  of  Russian  oil,  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  Ameri- 
can oil-producers. 

PARLIAMENTARY. 

House  of  Lords. 

June  3.— Lands  Valuation  (Scotland)  Amendment  Bill  passes 
through  committee  ...  Discussion  on  the  decisions  as  to  boilers 
TesuUant  on  the  trials  of  H. M.S.  Minerva  and  H.M.S.  Hyacinth  \ 
Lords  Selborne,  Spencer,  Goschen,  and  Lamington  speak. 

June  4. — Lord  Salisbury  brings  up  a  message  from  the  King 
recommending  grant  to  Lord  Kitchener  of  ;£'50,ooo. 

June  5. — Lord  Salisbury  moves  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
in  proposed  grant  to  Lord  Kitchener,  and  also  series  of  resolu- 
lions  of  thanks  to  troops ;  Lord  Spencer  speaks  ...  Loan  Bill  is 
read  a  first  time  ...  Lord  Peel  presents  Bill  to  allow  British 
Museum  to  remove  newspapers,  etc.,  to  other  quarters. 

June  6. — Loan  Bill  read  a  second  time  ...  Lord  Goschen 
speaks  on  national  credit. 

June  9. — Loan  Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed  ...  Wild 
Birds  Protection  Acts  Amendment  Bill  passes  through  com- 
mittee. 

June  10. — Lord  Grey  elicits  the  information  that  the  Govern- 
ment intends  to  introduce  the  Prevention  of  Corruption  Bill 
this  session. 

June  1 2.— Pauper  Children  (Ireland)  Bill  read  a  second  time 
...  The  Wild  Birds  Protection  Bill  passed  ...  In  answer  to 
Lord  Cross  the  Lord  Chancellor  gives  information  as  to  the 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Board. 

June  13. — British  Museum  Bill  passes  through  Committee  ... 
Duke  of  Devonshire  promises  a  return  of  the  number  of  students 
sent  abroad  for  final  training  ...  The  Lands  Valuation  (Scotland) 
Amendment  Bill  f>assed. 

June  17. — Fresh  Water  Fish  (Scotland)  Bill  read  a  second 
time  ...  Royal  Naval  Reserve  Volunteers  Bill  read  second  time  ; 
-speech  by  Lord  Selborne  ...  Pauper  Children  (Ireland)  Bill 
passes  through  Committee  ...  Speeches  by  Lord  Wilton  and 
Lord  Selborne  on  armour  and  projectiles  in  the  Navy. 

June  20. — After  discussion  the  Mid  wives'  Bill  is  read  a  second 
time  ...  The  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licerfses)  (Ireland) 
Bill  read  a  second  time  ...  British  Museum  Bill  passed  ... 


Freshwater  Fbh  (Scotland)  Bill  and  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve 
Volunteers  Bill  pass  through  Committee. 

June  26. — Finance  Bill  read  a  first  time  ...  The  Pauper 
Children  (Ireland)  Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed  ...  Im- 
moral Traffic  (Scotland)  Bill  passed  through  Committee. 

June  27. — Police  Reservists  Bill  and  the  Prison  Officers 
(Pensions)  Bill  read  a  second  time. 

House  of  Commons. 

June  3. — Education  Bill  in  Committee  :  first  clause,  r^eject 
amendments  by  Corrie  Grant  (153  against),  Mr.  Stevenson  (185 
against).  Dr.  Macnamara  (219  against). 

June  4. — Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  informs  Mr.  McCrae  that  he 
intends  to  retain  the  corn  tax  and  income  tax  ...  The  King's 
message  zfbout  Lord  Kitchener  is  referred  to  Committee  of 
Supply  ...  Education  Bill  in  Committee  :  reject  amendments  by 
Dr.  Macnamara  (196  against),  Mr.  Brynmor  Jones  (220  against), 
Mr.  Channing  (183  against)  ...  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  moves  third 
reading  of  the  Loan  Bill  and  deals  with  effects  produced  by  the 
proclamation  of  Peace  ;  speech  by  Sir  William  Harcourt ; 
motion  carried  by  216  votes  to  49. 

June  5. — In  Committee  of  Supply  Mr.  Balfour  moves  that 
grant  of  ;f  50,000  be  made  to  Lord  Kitchener  in  conformity  viath 
the  Royal  mes-sage ;  tributes  tp  Lord  Kitchener  by  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  ;  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  W.  Redmond 
oppose  the  motion,  which,  after  a  violent  scene,  is  carried  with 
majority  of  336  ...  Mr.  Balfour  moves  vote  of  thanks  to  troops  ; 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  supports  and  Mr.  J.  Redmond 
opposes  motion,  which  is  carried  by  382  votes  against  42  ... 
Fresh  Water  Fish  (Scotland)  Bill  and  Royal  Naval  Reserve 
Volunteers  Bill  read  a  third  time  ...  Discussion  on  the  L.C.C. 
(Subways  and  Tramways)  Bill  and  objection  to  Embankment 
Tramway  ;  Bill  read  a  third  time. 

June  6. — University  of  Wales  (Graduates)  Bill  read  a  third 
time  ...  The  Mid  wives  Bill  in  Committee;  amendments  by 
T.  P.  O'Connor  and  D.  Ambrose  agreed  to.  Bill  ordered  for 
third  reading. 

June  9. — Finance  Bill  in  Committee.  Sir  H.  Fowler  moves 
to  postpone  first  clause ;  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  Sir  W. 
Harcourt,  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  and  others  speak ;  motion 
defeated  by  264  votes  to  176.  Mr.  Channing  moves  amend- 
ment limiting  grain  duty  to  one  year  ;  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Blake,  and  Sir  E.  Grey  speak  ; 
rejected  by  236  votes  to  173.  Proposal  to  exempt  Ireland  from 
the  tax  rejected  by  99  majority. 

June  10. — In  Committee  on  Finance  Bill,  prolonged  debate  on 
the  corn  duly  ;  speeches  by  Sir  PI.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr. 
Gibson  Bowles,  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  First  clause  of  the  Bill, 
sanctioning  imposition  of  the  tax,  agreed  to  by  279  votes  to  193 
...  Clauses  2,  3,  and  4  also  agreed  to  after  discussion  ;  Clause  5, 
dealing  with  stamp  duty  on  cheques,  is  struck  out. 

June  II. — Irish  members  raise  question  of  "  Colonel  "  Lyncli's 
arrest  ...  Debate  on  Finance  Bill  in  Committee  ;  Clause  6 
passes  without  division.  Mr.  Joseph  Walton  and  Mr.  Haldane 
propose  new  clauses  dealing  with  modification  of  the  tax  on  the 
export  of  coal  and  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  pure  alcohol  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  former  proposal  rejected  and 
the  latter  adopted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

June  12.— Mr.  Brodrick  states  that  the  promised  inquiry  into 
the  management  of  the  war  shall  be  <:onducted  by  a  small  Royal 
Commission  ...  Irish  Members  again  question  Government  over 
Mr.  Lynch's  arrest  ...  In  Committee  of  Supply,  votes  for  British 
Museum  (;f  166, 580),  National  Gallery,  etc.,  passed  ;  prisons 
vote  passed  (;f 660, 929)  ...  Mr.  Ritchie  speaks  on  soldiers  in 
civil  prisons. 

June  13.— The  Midwives  Bill,  Shop  Clubs  Bill,  Sale  of 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licences)  (Ireland)  Bill,  and  Cremation 
Bill  read  a  third  time. 

June  16. — Mr.  Balfour  states  that  there  will  be  no  Coronation 
Address  to  the  Throne  ...  Debate  in  Committee  on  Finance 
Bill  resumed.  Amendment  to  omit  maize  from  first  schedule 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Flynn  ;  rejected  by  243  to  175. 
Locust  beans  deleted  ;  rice  not  allowed  to  be  excluded.  Mr. 
Osmond  Williams'  amendment  to  reduce  duty  on  grain  offals 
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adopted.  Bill  passes  through  Committee  ...  Licensing  Bill,  as 
amended  by  Grand  Committee,  considered  on  report. 

June  17. — Speaker  announces  that  Mr.  P.  A.  M'Hugh,  M.P., 
has  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  criminal  conspiracy  and  intimida- 
tion... Mr.  Balfour  states  that  the  ;i'icx),ooo  vote  for  Coronation 
expenses, will  not  be  moved  before  that  ceremony... Discussion  of 
Education  Bill  in  Committee  resumed.  Amendment  by  Sir  E. 
Grey ;  speeches  by  Dr.  Macnamara,  Mr.  Cripps,  Mr.  Bilfour 
and  Mr.  Mather;  rejected  by  272  votes  to  114.  Speeches  by 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Channing.  Clause  carried  by  103 
majority  ...  Licensing  Bill  considered  further  on  report.  Mr. 
Broadhurst  moves  new  clause;  defeated  by  173  votes  to  154. 
Sir  B.  Simeon  proposes  to  modify  Clause  4 ;  amendment 
rejected  by  322  votes  to  52. 

June  18. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  announces  that 
he  has  decided  to  reduce  the  duty  on  maize  from  3d.  to  ijd , 
although  this  represents  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  j£'300,cxx) 
...  On  the  report  of  Finance  Bill  Mr.  Morley  moves  rejection  of 
Clause  I  relating  to  com  duty ;  speeches  by  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr. 
Secley,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach.  Motion  lost  by  2$i 
votes  to  1 78.  All  further  amendments  rejected  and  Bill  ordered 
for  third  reading  ...  Police  Reservists'  Bill  read  a  third  time  ... 
Prison  Officers  (Pensions)  Bill  passes,  through  Committee  ... 
Debate  on  vote  of  ;f 50,000  for  Lord  Kitchener;  attacks  by 
Irish  members. 

June  19. — Mr.  Wyndham  states  that  if  there  is  general  desire 
among  Irish  members  that  he  should  drop  obviously  contentious 
clauses  of  the  Land  Bill,  he  will  do  so  ...  Mr.  Chamberlain 
states  that  more  than  ;£'2,ooo,ooo  will  be  given  to  loyalists  in 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal  ...  In  Committee  of  Supply  the  vote 
for  the  office  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  agreed  to  ...  The 
question  of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Mr.  McHugh  dis- 
cussed ...  Motion  to  'appoint  Committee  of  the  ^House  agreed 
upon. 

June  20. — Lord  Chas.  Beresford  initiates  a  debate  on  the 
question  of  efficiency  of  the  Navy  ...  Sir  H.  Campbell-Banner- 
man.  Sir  Chas.  Dilke,  Sir  J.  Colomb,  Mr.  Allan,  Mr.  E. 
Robertson,  and  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  speak  ...  Afr.  Gibson  Bowles 
censures  the  Government  on  the  Subsidy  question,  and  Mr. 
Amold-Forster  replies  ..  The  Day  Industrial  Schools  (Ireland) 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 

June  25. — Mr.  Chamberlain  states  that  Lord  Milner*s  letter  to 
Sir  Hely  Hutchinson  had  not  received  governmental  sanction 
...  Mr.  Balfour  states  that  the  state  *of  martial  law  in  Cape 
Colonv  had  already  been  much  modified  ...  Debate  on  motion 
for  third  reading  of  Finance  Bill ;  speeches  by  Mr.  Lou^h, 
Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Craig,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Sir 
Wm.  Harcourt.  Bill  is  read  a  third  time  by  286  votes  to  181 
...  Consideration  of  Licensing  Bill  on  report  resumed  ...  Motion 
for  the  rejection  of  Clause  9  ;  speeches  by  Mr.  Harwood, 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Ritchie,  Col.  Lock- 
wood,  and  Mr.  Lawson  Walton ;  motion  rejected  by  298  votes 
against  68. 

June  26.— Consideration  of  Scottish  Education  vote  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply ;  speeches  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  T. 
Shaw,  and  Mr.  Haldane  ...  Sir  J.  Stirling-Maxwell,  Sir  R. 
Reid  and  others  ask  Chancellor  of  Excheauer  for  a  grant  of 

1,000  for  purchase  of  pictures  for  Edinburgh  National  Gallery. 

June  27.— Further  consideration  of  Licensing  Bill  as  amended 
by  Standing  Committee ;  amendment  to  Clause  9,  moved  by  Mr. 
Iripps,  adopted ;  amendments  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and  others 
ejected  ...  London  Labour  Bureaux  Bill  read  third  time. 

June  30.— Consideration  of  the  Education  Bill  resumed  in 
Committee  on  second  Clause.  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  moves  an 
amendment  (which  stood  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Cripps) ;  .Sir  J. 
Gorst  and  Mr.  Balfour  speak  ;  motion  negatived  by  203  votes  to 
137  ...  Mr.  T.  F.  Hope,  Mr.  Brynmor  Jones,  Sir  A.  RoUit  move 
amendments.  Mr.  Balfour  replies  ...  Amendment  moved  by 
Mr.  Helme  to  confine  the  inquiries  of  Local  Government  Board 
to  financial  matters  exclusively  rejected  by  majority  of  15  ... 
General  discussion  on  Clause  2  of  Education  Bill  by  Mr.  Bryce, 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  others ;  Clause  agreed  to  without  division  ; 
consideration  of  Clause  3  begins  ...  The  Wild  Birds  Protection 
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Acts  Amendment  Bill  read  third  time  ...  Musical  Copyright 
Bill  passes  through  Committee. 

SPEECHES. 

June  2. — Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  at  Cape  Town,  against  the 
suspension  of  the  Cape  Constitution  ...  Lord  Kitchener,  at 
Vereeniging,  on  the  war  and  terms  of  surrender. 

June  5. — Mr.  Asquith,  at  London  Medical  Graduates  College, 
on  medical  teaching  and  research. 

June  7. — Mr.  John  Morley,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  war. 

June  10. — Lord  Rosebery,  at  Queen's  Hall,  on  the  Education 
Bill. 

June  II. — Sir  Frederic  Treves,  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  on 
the  Romance  of  Medicine  ...  Lord  Salisbury,  at  Hertford,  on 
the  Militia  ...  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  the  Corona  Club,  on 
the  war  ...  Mr.  Asquith,  at  the  Eighty  Club  ...  SirF.  Pollock, 
in  London,  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

June  12. — Lord  Salisbury,  on  the  London  Water  Bill  ...  The 
Archbishop  of  York,  on  reservation  of  the  Sacrament  and  Fasting 
Communion  ...  Sir  C.  Elliott  makes  financial  statement  for 
1902-03  for  London  School  Board. 

June  13. — Prince  of  Wales,  in  London,  on  the  Civil  Service 
...  Mr.  Balfour,  to  a  deputation,  on  the  Education  Bill  ...  Mr. 
Haldane,  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire  and  the  development 
of  its  Councils  ...  Lieut.-Col.  Denison  on  the  Food  Supply  and 
Defence  of  the  Empire  ...  M.  Marconi  on  the  Progress  of 
Electric  Space  Telegraphy  ...  Seizor  Canalejas,  ex-Minister  of 
Agriculture  at  Alicante,  on  the  Spanish  political  situation. 

June  14. — M.  Szell,  Premier  of  Hungary,  on  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

June  17. — Mr.  Seddon,  at  New  Zealand  banquet,  on  New 
Zealand  and  preferential  trade  in  the  Empire  ...  Mr.  Graham, 
Acting- Premier  of  Cape  Colony,  at  Cape  Town,  opposing 
suspension  of  Constitution  ...  Lord  Kitchener,  at  Johannesburg, 
on  the  Army  in  South  Africa. 

June  18. — Mr.  George  Wyndham,  at  Victoria  League,  on 
Imperial  Education. 

June  21. — Colonel  Rhodes,  at  Woodstock,  Cape  Town,  on 
the  suspension  of  Cape  Constitution  ...  Sir  P.  H.  Hime 
(Premier  of  Natal),  in  London  on  Natal. 

June  25. — Lord  Milner,  at  the  German  Dinner,  Johannesburg. 

OBITUARY. 

June  4. — Sir  Richard  Cotton,  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of 
London,  80. 

June  5. — Rev,  H.  Latham,  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, 82. 

June  7. — Lord  Braybrooke,  89. 

June  9^ — Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  K.C.,  94. 

June  10. — Mr.  Chas.  Eley  (ammunition  manufacturer),  79. 

June  II. — The  Bey  of  Tunis  ...  Sir  John  Ware  Edgar,  63. 

June  14. — Rev.  John  Spurgeon  (father  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon), 
92  ...  The  Very  Rev.  W.  M.  Cowper,  Dean  of  Sydney,  92. 

June  15. — Mr.  F.  Wall  Mackenzie  Ravenscroft,  founder  of 
Birkbeck  Bank,  73. 

June  16. — Canon  Henry  Williams  Mason  ...  M.  Charles 
Dorian,  French  Deputy  and  explorer  ...  General  Mariano 
Escobedo,  Mexican  revolutionist,  75  ...  John  Borradaile,  Indian 
merchant,  88. 

June  17. — M.  Roger  Hollard,  pastor  of  Protestant  Free 
Church  in  Paris,  64.  ^ 
June  24. — Mr.  Leake,  Premier  of  Western  Australia.  ~ 
June  25. — Mr.  Horace  Seymour,  Comptroller  of  the  Mint, 

June  26. — Mr.  W.  Lidderdale,  Director  and  Ex-Governor 
of  Bank  of  England,  70  ...  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Francis  Scott,  who 
commanded  Ashanti  Expedition  (1895-96),  67. 

June  27. — Lord  Henniker,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  60 
...  Mr.  G.  T.  Crook,  formerly  Inspector  of  Machinery  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  72  ...  Mr.  David  Barrie,  father  of  T.  M.  Barrie, 
88  ...  Dr.  Chase,  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  82  ... 
Sir  James  Bellek  Richey,  late  Member  of  Council,  Bombay, 
68. 
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SIR  H.  H.  JOHNSTON:  T 

THE  exact  height  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
neither  more  nor  less,  is  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
late  Special  Commis^oner  for  the  immense 
territory  known  as  British  East  Africa,  and  author  of 
the  splendid  book  on  "The  Uganda  Protectorate," 
which  was  published  last  month  by  Messrs.  Hutchin- 
son and  Co. 

It  is  eighteen  years  since  I  first  set  eyes  on  this 
remarkable  man,  when  he  was  a  youth  of  twenty-six 
years  old  by  the  almanac,  but  not  more  than  eighteen 
in  appearance.  I  interviewed  him  for  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  in  an  article  which,  by  way  of  recalling 
impressions,  I  reproduce  here  : — 

"  A  little  slip  of  a  boy,  apparently  fifteen  years  of 
age,  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  intelligent  blue  eyes, 
standing  a  little  more  than  five  feet  in  height,  and 
with  a  chin  tapering  off  to  a  point,  and  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  broad  jaw  behind — that  is 
Mr.  Johnston,  the  chief  authority  on  the  Congo,  and 
the  latest  of  African  travellers.  In  reality  he  is 
twenty-five,  but  he  talks  as  if  he  was  fifty-two.  When 
he  started  the  other  day  en  route  for  Zanzibar  and  the 
Kilimanjaro  mountain,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
young  men  of  our  time  betook  himself  to  the  Dark 
Continent.  Since  Gordon  left  England  we  have  met 
few  more  interesting  individualities  than  Mr.  Johnston  ; 
but  no  contrast  could  possibly  be  more  marked  than  that 
which  is  presented  by  .  these  two  men — the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Soudan,  and  the  author  of  *  The  River 
Congo.'  The  one  is  to .  the  other  what  Cromwell  is 
to  Darwin.  In  their  own  way  they  represent  the  two 
great  forces  of  religion  and  science  :  Gordon,  full  of 
an  mtense  and  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  unseen,  con- 
stantly regarding  himself  and  all  his  fellow-men  but  as 
passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  an  Almighty 
Power,  yet  ever  glowing  with  a  fervid  philanthropy ; 
Johnston,  cool,  calm,  full  of  intelligence,  and  though 
not  without  some  Of  the  enthusiasm  inseparable  from 
youth,  yet  looking  out  upon  the  world  and  all  things 
therein  as  a  great  laboratory  in  which  Nature  ruth- 
\essly  pursues  those  murderous  experiments  which 
result  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest."  That  is  the  man 
whose  book  on  the  Congo  is  running  through  its  second 
edition  (published  by  Sampson  Low  and  Co.),  and 
who  has  now  gone  to  climb  the  highest  mountain  peak 
in  the  whole  of  the  African  Continent.  "  The  race  of 
the  future,"  said  he,  "  will  be  somewhat  of  an  olive 
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tint  with  more  of  African  blood  in  its  veins  than  at 
present,  but  it  will  have  a  white  brain.  The  old 
continents  are  overcrowded ;  Africa  will  yet  be 
peopled  with  the  swarming  surplus  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  pliable  organisms  which  can  adapt  them- 
selves to  an  altered  environment  will  survive,  those  that 
cannot  will  perish.  We  may  not  want  the  Congo, 
nor  the  fertile  valleys  of  Central  Africa ;  but  it  will 
be  needed  for  our  children  or  ourxhildren's  children, 
who  will  require  the  outlet  which  we  should  take  care 
is  not  barred  against  them." 

From  that  time  to  this  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  career 
has  been  one  of  brilliant  and  uninterrupted  success. 
It  culminates  for  the  moment — but  only  for  the 
moment — in  the  production  of  his  book  on  "The 
Uganda  Protectorate,"  a  work  for  which,  from  ^ 
patriotic  point  of  view,  I  cannot  but  feel  profoundly 
grateful,  not  so  much  because  of  any  of  the  sentiments 
,  which  he  expresses  therein,  but  because  it  is  a 
magnificent  monument  of  patient  industry,  of  rapid 
work  executed  under  great  difficulties,  and  produced 
in  a  style  which,  for  illustration,  letterpress,  and  general 
get-up,  will  compare  favourably  with  the  best  work  that 
is  produced  either  in  France  or  Germany,  if  we  exclude 
those  books  which ,  are  practically  subsidised  by  the 
Government. 

When  I  published  .the  first  number  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  twelve  years  ago,  I  selected  the  portrait 
of  Sir  Harry  Johnston  as  our  first  frontispiece,  and  I 
have  a  little,  natural  pride  in  finding  that  he  continues 
to  acquit  himself  so  creditably,  and  to  render  such 
excellent  service  to  his  country.  Nowadays,  in  the 
stress  of  international  competition,  we  are  all  haunted 
more  or  less  with  a  horrid  fear  lest  we  are  being  left 
behind  in  the  race.  It  is,  indeed,  welcome  to  find 
now  and  again  some  Englishman  of  whose  work  we 
have  no  need  to  be  ashamed,  and  whose  achievements 
are  distinctly  of  the  first  rank  among  those  of  the 
workers  of  the  world.  For  myself,  I  confess  that  I 
turn  over  the  pages  of  these  two  handsome  volumes 
of  "  The  Uganda  Protectorate "  with  a  feeling  of 
admiration  and  despair.  \Vhat  a  demon  of  energy 
must  possess  this  man  for  him  to  have  produced  such 
a  book  in  such  a  time  !  He  was  only  twenty  months 
in  Uganda  altogether.  During  that  time,  as  Special 
Commissioner,  he  was  charged  with  arduous  and 
responsible  duties,  which  might  well  have  occupied 
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the  whole  of  his  time,  and  which  would  have  occupied 
the  whole  energies  of  almost  any  other  man.  But 
here  are  these  two  volumes  of  nearly  i,ooo  pages 
containing  a  full,  vivid,  graphic,  and  illustrated 
account  of  the  vast  region  known  as  British  East 
Africa,  dealing  with  the  subject  not  as  the  mere  book 
of  travel,  but  as  the  work  of  an  anthropologist 
and  naturalist,  written  with  the  bright  and  pleasing 
pen  of  an  accom- 
plished man  of 
letters,  and  illus- 
trated with  a 
multitude  of  pic- 
tures painted  by 
the  not  less  facile 
brush  of  the 
artist.  There  is 
something  abso- 
lutely uncanny 
in  such  pheno- 
menal, almost 
superhuman,  de- 
mqnic  energy. 
Sir  Harry  John- 
ston attributes 
no  small  portion 
of  the  credit  for 
such  an  output 
of  good  work  in 
so  short  a  time 
to  his  devoted 
-secretaries,  Mr. 
Cunningham 
and  his  own 
younger  brother. 
He  had  also  the 
assistance  of  the 
natural  history 
collector  attach- 
ed to  his  staff, 
and  the  help  of 
many  others,  to 
whom  he  pays 
due  tribute  in 
his  preface. 

But  when  all 
such  deductions 
are  made  there 
-Still  remains  a 
5um  of  solid 
work  at  which 
we    can  only 

stand  lost  in  amazement.  The  book  is  at  once 
a  history,  a  political  treatise,  and  an  elaborate 
-signed  report  upon  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
Many  a  man  who  has  spent  five-and-twenty  years  of 
patient  labour  has  often  less  to  show  for  it  than  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  has  produced  in  his  book. 

Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  preface,  I  hasten 
to  give  some  account  of  the  man  and  his  career, 
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and  then  rapidly  glance  over  the  salient  features  of 
"  The  Uganda  Protectorate." 

I.— THE  MAN. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  is  only  forty-four  years  old. 
He  has  already  won  K.C.B.  and  G.C.M.G.,  which 
is  sufficient  proof  that  his  official  superiors  are 
thoroughly  well  satisfied  with  his  work,  and  that  his 

literary  and 
scientific  labours 
have  in  no  way 
impaired  the 
work  which  he 
is  able  to  render 
to  the  Empire 
in  East,  South, 
West,  and  Cen- 
tral Africa.  He 
is  also  a  D.Sc. 
of  Cambridge,  a 
gold  medallist  of 
the  Royal  Scot- 
tish Geograph- 
ical Society  and 
of  the  Zoological 
Society.  Strang-e 
to  say,  Sir  Harr>' 
Johnston  was 
bom  in  London 
— a  place  which 
is  not  very  fer- 
tile in  the  pro- 
duction of  great 
travellers.  The 
mystery  is,  how- 
ever, explained 
by  the  fact  that, 
although  bom  in 
London,  he  is  a 
Scotchman,  both 
f  *a  t  h  e  r  and 
mother  being 
Scotch.  His 
father  was  a 
Johnston  des- 
cending from  the 
Annandale  clan, 
and  his  mother  a 
Hamilton,  with  a 
legendary  claim 
to  be  in  some 
way  connected 

with  the  ducal  family  of  that  name.  From  his 
mother's  mother,  who  was  one  of  the  first  women  who 
ever  studied  at  the  school  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he 
appears  to  have  inherited  that  extraordinar)'  facility 
with  the  bmsh  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  divert 
him  from  the  career  in  which  he  has  achieved  so 
much  distinction.  If  he  had  concentrated  on  <irt, 
he  might  have  risen  to  the  first  rank.  As  it  is,  painting 
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only  as  it  were  in  the  spare  moments  of  an  extremely 
busy  life,  he  has  achieved  no  small  measure  of  success, 
and  his  pictures  have  been  hung  in  the  Academy. 

He  was  a  delicate  boy,  the  third  son  in  a  family  of 
ti^elve.  Like  President  Roosevelt,  his  health  gave 
his  parents  great  cause  for  anxiety,  nor  did  either 
parent  dream  that  after  spending  twenty  years  in  the 
most  malarious  regions  of  Africa,  and  having  been 
down  half-a-dozen  times  at  least  with  blackwater 
fever,  he  would  still  be  hale  and  strong,  and 
fit  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything.  He  was 
educated  \  first  at  Stockwell  Grammar  School  and 
aften^ard  at  King's  College,  from  which  it  was 
intended  he  should  proceed  to  Cambridge,  but  his 
health  failing  him  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  South  of  France,  where  he  studied  the 
languages  of  these  countries  and  painting,  while  at 
the  same  time  striving  for  health.  He  had  an  almost 
Slavonic  capacity  for  the  acquisition  of  languages. 
At  the  present  moment  he  is  more  or  less  master  of 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Arabic,  and  an 
indefinite  number  of  African  dialects.  The  study  of 
ianguages  was  one  of  his  boyish  passions. 

As  a  youth  his  imagination  caused  him  to  fall  under 
the  glamour  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  he  conceived 
a  corresponding  detestation  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
fated  that  in  after  years  Mr.  Gladstone  should  give 
him  the  kindest  encouragement  in  his  African  work. 
He  was  only  twenty-one  when  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  Africa,  and  spent  some  time  in  Tunis,  where 
he  mastered  Arabic,  and  became  more  than  ever 
enamoured  of  the  Imperial  idea.  He  was  hardly 
one-and-twenty  when  his  ideal  was  hurled  from 
power  by  the  General  Election  of  1880,  and  for  a 
week  he  was  so  much  upset  he  could  not  put  a  brush 
to  canvas.  The  Gladstonian  triumph  of  that  year 
seemed  to  him  almost  the  end  of  all  things,  and  for 
-seven  days  he  brooded  gloomily  over  the  shattered 
dreams  of  empire. 

At  the  end  of  the  seven  days,  however,  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  whether  it  might  not  be  more  sensible 
if,  instead  of  merely  wringing  his  hands  in  vain 
lamentation  over  the  untoward  fortune  which  had 
befallen  the  Empire,  he  did  something  himself  to 
serve  his  country.  It  was  this  thought  which 
changed  the  whole  of  his  Ufe.  At  first  conceived 
as  almost  a  fantastic  dream,  it  speedily  became 
a  fixed  idea,  and  gave  him  no  rest  until  he 
had  discovered  some  method  of  giving  effect  to  his 
ambition.  His  first  idea  was  to  use  his  pen  in 
journalism.  Not  knowing  exactly  what  to  begin  with, 
he  wisely  decided  to  begin  with  the  subject  lying  to  his 
hand.  He  wrote  an  article  on  Tunis,  sent  it  to  the 
Globe^  and  waited  with  the  usual  feverish  interest  for 
the  result  of  his  venture.  To  his  immense  delight  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  editor  enclosing  a  cheque 
for  three  guineas,  and  offering  him  a  commission  to 
vrrite  five  other  articles  on  a  similar  subject.  This 
success  confirmed  him  in  his  resolution.    He  wrote 


the  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Globe  from  March 
to  July,  1880,  and  thus  planted  his  foot  firmly  on  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder  which  led  him  to  his  present 
position. 

Returning  to  England  with  the  intention  of  going 
to  Cambridge,  he  threw  himself  heartily  into  the  study 
of  biology.  This  took  him  to  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
where  he  spent  much  time  with  the  Prosector,  and 
acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  natural  history 
which  afterwards  was  destined  to  stand  him  in  good 
stead.  Before  he  went  to  Cambridge  Lord  Mayo 
was  thinking  of  an  expedition  to  West  Africa, 
and  as  Johnston  h^d  a  knowledge  of  Portuguese 
and  was  intensely  interested  in  African  questions,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  him  to  the 
Portuguese  possessions.  He  was  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age  when  he  made  his  first  acquaintance 
with  the  dangers  and  delights  of  tropical  Africa. 
When  Lord  Mayo's  expedition  terminated,  John- 
ston travelled  on  alone  to  the  Congo,  and  th6re 
he  threw  himself  with  whole-hearted  avidity  into  the 
study  of  the  great  river  artery  of  Central  Africa,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley,  who  was 
touched  by  his  enthusiasm,  and  gave  him  every 
encouragement  and  assistance  in  his  power. 

It  was  on  his  return  from  Africa,  at  the  end  of 
1883  and  beginning  of  1884,  that  I  first  made  his 
acquaintance.  I  was  immensely  struck  by  the  intel- 
ligence and  self-possession  of  the  young  traveller. 
On  account  of  the  publication  of  his  book  on  the 
River  Congo  he  was  selected  to  conduct  the  Kili- 
manjaro expedition.  This  brought  him  for  the  first 
time  to  East  Africa  in  1884.  The  expedition  which 
had  been  organised  by  Sir  John  Kirk  was  success- 
ful, and  if  Sir  William  Mackinnon  had  had  but 
a  little  more  courage  and  confidence,  the  result  of 
this  expedition  would  have  been  to  have  secured 
the  Kilimanjaro  mountain  for  the  British  Protectorate. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  shrank  from  proceeding 
further  in  that  direction,  and  the  mountain  fell  to  the 
Germans,  who  were  at  that  time  just  at  the  beginning 
of  their  Colonial  expansion.  Remarkable  discoveries 
were  made  at  Kilimanjaro ;  a  great  number  of  fresh 
plants  were  discovered,  to  some  of  which  the  botanical 
authorities  at  home  gave  the  name  of  Johnstoni, 

On  his  return  he  wrote  a  book  on  his  Kilimanjaro 
Expedition.  He  then  began  once  more  to  prepare 
for  graduation  at  Cambridge,  when  the  offer  from  the 
present  Premier  of  an  important  Consular  post  in 
West  Africa  finally  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  a 
long  cherished  idea.  In  the  autumn  of  1885  he  was 
appointed  as  Vice-Consul  to  the  Cameroons  and  Oil 
rivers.  His  chief  Consul,  Hewett,  began  to  fail  in 
health,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  took  a  long  leave 
of  absence,  leaving  Johnston  in  charge  of  what  is 
now  known  as  Southern  Nigeria.  He  was  intensely 
interested  in  the  country,  in  the  people  and  their 
customs,  and  found  great  delight  in  sending  home 
to  the  Foreign  Office  vivid  pictures  of  life  in  the  oil 
country.    These  despatches,  so  different  from  the 
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ordinary  official  correspondence,  attracted  considerable 
interest  in  high  quarters. 

The  achievement  which  brought  him  before  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  West  Africa  was  his  deposi- 
tion of  King  Ja-Ja,  an  ex-slave  who  for  twenty  years 
had  practically  monopolised  all  the  trade  of  the 
district,  and  had  scandalised  civilisation  and  humanity 
by  innumerable  atrocities  the  penalty  for  which  he 
had  evaded  by  an  unscrupulous  diplomacy  which  did 
much  more  credit  to  the  cunning  of  the  savage  than 
to  the  reputation  of_ 
those  with  whom  he" 
had  to  deal. 

Johnston  having 
made  up  his  mind 
that  Ja-Ja  must  be 
got  out  of  the  way, 
secured  the  assistance 
of  the  King  of  Bonny 
artd  various  other 
native  potentates  who 
had  long  groaned 
under  the  monopoly 
of  Ja-Ja,  and  then, 
when  all  was  ready 
for  the  delivery  of 
his  stroke,  he  tele- 
graphed home  asking 
for  permission  to 
take  the  recalcitrant 
potentate  in  hand. 
Very  shortly  after  the 
telegram  had  been 
sent  off  he  received 
a  despatch  from  the 
I'  oreign  Office  stating 
that  his  action  had 
been  .  approved  of, 
and  that  he  would 
receive  further  in- 
structions from  the 
Admiralty.  With  a 
orazy  old  gunboat  he 
went  up  the  river 
and  summoned  Ja-Ja 
to  a  palaver.  Ja-Ja 
arrived  with  1,700 
armed  men,  but  con- 
sented to  leave  them 
in  the  creek  at  some 
distance,  while  he  met  the  Consul  with  a  man  inter- 
preter. By  sheer  bluff  Sir  Harry  Johnston  succeeded 
in  inducing  Ja-Ja  to  consent  to  come  to  the  Gold 
Coast  to  be  tried,  on  a  guarantee  that  his  private 
property  would  not  be  interfered  with,  that  his  life 
would  be  spared,  and  that  the  worst  punishment  he 
would  receive  would  be  either  for  life  or  for  a  term 
of  years. 

Ja-Ja  was  duly  tried  and  sentenced  to  five  years' 
deportation  to  the  West  Indies.    At  the  end  of  that 


A  Pygmy  of  the  Semliki  Forest 


term  he  was  brought  back,  but  died  on  his  way  home, 
firmly  believing  that  Johnston's  "  Ju-ju  **  was  stronger 
than  his  own,  and  that  the  fetich  of  the  Consul  had 
done  him  to  death. 

After  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  return  to  England  in 
1888,  he  brought  out  through  the  Graphic  a  careful 
study  of  negro  life  entitled  "  The  History  of  a  Slave," 
which  I  had  occasion  to  treat  somewhat  severely 
in  a  review,  as  I  thought  its  horrible  episodes  better 
relegated  to  the  pages  of  a  scientific  treatise  than 

produced  in  the  pages 
pf  a  popular  news- 
paper. 

At  the  close  of 
1888  Sir  Harry  John- 
ston was  appointed 
by  Lord  Salisbury 
Consul  for  Portu- 
guese East  Africa, 
but  before  proceed- 
ing to  his  post  he 
was  sent  to  Lisbon 
to  assist  Sir  George 
Petre  in  negotiating 
a  friendly  arrange- 
ment with  Portugal 
for  the  settlement  of 
the  East  and  Central 
African  questions. 
The  immediate  out- 
come of  these  nego- 
tiations did  not 
satisfy.  Lord  Salis- 
bury, though  it 
formed  the  basis  of 
the  eventual  agree- 
ment of  1891. 

Lord  Salisbury  re- 
mained persistent,, 
however,  in  his  desire 
to  extend  British 
South  Africa  up  to 
Lake  Tanganyika,, 
but  financial  difficul- 
ties for  a  time  barred 
the  way.  The  British 
Treasury  felt  unable 
to  pledge  the  Ex- 
chequer to  an  African 
enterprise  which 
might  swallow  up  many  millions  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  without  profitable  results.  At  this  moment 
(May,  1889)  Cecil  Rhodes  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
resolved  all  hesitation  on  Lord  Salisbury's  part  by  his 
promised  formation  of  a  chartered  company  which 
would,  if  need  be,  relieve  the  British  taxpayer  of  the 
financial  burden  of  these  new  territories.  Johnston 
accordingly  started  for  Mozambique,  and  in  the 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter  of  1889  had,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Alfred  Sharpe,  secured  all  "  British 
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Central  Africa"  and  Northern  Rhodesia  for  the 
British  Empire  under  Crown  or  Company. 

In  1890  he  was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath. 
In  1 89 1  he  was  appointed  as  Commissioner  and 
Consul-General  in  British  and  Central  Africa,  a  posi- 
tion whiJh  he  united  with  that  of  Consul  to  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  East  Africa.  For  six  years 
he  administered  Nyassaland.  The  years  of  his 
administration  were  not  rendered  easier  by  the  sub- 
sidies of  the  Chartered  Company.  Rhodes  and 
Johnston  did  not  see  always  eye  to  e}e,  especially 


The  Little  King  of  Uganda. 


as  until  1895  Rhodes  seems  to  have  cherished  an 
idea  of  bringing  British  Central  Africa  under  Cape 
Colonial  management.  Johnston,  though  willing  to 
see  the  native  territories  north  of  the  Zambesi  taking 
their  place  in  a  South  African  Confederation,  was 
strongly  opposed  to  placing  millions  of  Central 
African  negroes  under  the  not  always  far-sighted  rule 
of  Cape  politicians. 

In  1896  he  was  made  a  K.C.B.  In  the  midst  of 
all  his  activity  in  Nyassaland  he  nevertheless  found 
time  to  bring  out  a  couple  of  books,  one  upon  Nyassa- 
land, and  the  other  upon  British  Central  Africa. 


In  1897  he  was  appointed  Consul-General  for  Tunis, 
and  returned  with  much  delight  to  the  place  which 
had  been  the  cradle  of  his  early  political  ambitions. 
There  he  remained  till  1899,  when  he  was  sent  out  as 
special  Commissioner  to  Uganda.  He  had  a  difficult 
task.  The  country  was  in  considerable  confusion ; 
the  exiled  king  was  an  enemy  of  England,  and  the 
country  was  much  disorganised  in  its  administration 
owing  to  three  years  of  civil  and  foreign  warfare.  In 
the  twenty  months  of  his  administration  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  peace,  and  thereby  British  authority^ 
throughout  the  whole  vast  region  committed  to  his 
care.  At  the  end  of  his  administration  he  returned  to 
London,  and  spent  last  year  in  the  preparation  of 
his  book  on  the  Uganda  Protectorate. 

II.— THE  BOOK.* 

"The  Uganda  Protectorate"  is  a  book  in  two 
volumes  which  embodies  the  result  of  Sir  Harry 
Johnston's  discoveries  and  researches  in  British  East 
Africa.  He  describes  it  in  the  title-page  as  "  an 
attempt  to  give  some  description  of  the  physical 
geography,  botany,  zoology,  anthropology,  languages, 
and  history  of  the  territories  under  British  protection 
in  East  Central  Africa,"  with  506  illustrations  from 
drawings  and  photographs  by  the  author,  and  nine 
carefully  coloured  maps  by  J.  G.  Bartholomew  and 
the  author. 

As  its  frontispiece  it  has  a  more  or  less  imaginative 
picture  of  the  okapi,  the  name  of  the  new  animal 
the  discovery  of  which  is  the  chief  scientific  sensation 
of  the  book.  When  quite  a  child  Sir  Harry  Johnston's 
imagination  had  been'  fired  by  descriptions  of  a  mys- 
terious horselike  animal,  which  was  said  to  have 
existed  in  the  depths  of  the  equatorial  forests.  He 
resolved,  if  ever  he  had  the  opportunity,  to  try  to- 
discover  that  animal;  and  to  his  intense  delight  he 
was  able  to  do  so.  He  has  never  seen  a  live  one  yet, 
and  his  drawings  are  more  or  less  imaginative,  being 
based  upon  the  putting  together  of  its  skull  and  its 
skin.  The  discovery  may  be  said,  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  reward  of  virtue,  for  one  of  his  first  acts 
after  assuming  the  Commissionership  was  to  rescue 
a  band  of  pigmies  who  had  been  kidnapped  by 
an  enterprising  German  who  was  carrying  them  off 
to  exhibit  them  at  Paris  at  the  Exhibition.  The 
little  pigmies,  when  released  by  the  benevolent 
Commissioner,  told  him  a  great  deal  about  this 
creature,  that  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  cross  between 
a  horse  and  a  zebra,  and  their  narrative  revived 
all  his  boyish  enthusiasm  to  discover  it.  The  Belgian 
officers  in  the  Congo  told  him  that  they  had  frequently 
seen  its  dead  body  brought  in  by  natives  for  eating. 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  plunged  into  the  region  which  it 
was  supposed  to  haunt.  The  forest  was  far  from 
being  a  delectable  region.  The  atmosphere  was 
almost  unbreathable  with  its  Turkish  bath  heat 
its    rainy    moisture,    and    its    powerful    smell  of 

•  **  The  Uganda  Protectorate."  By  Sir  H.  Johnston,  G.C.M.G.  London  : 
Hutchinson.    Price,  42s.  net. 
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rotting  vegetation.  Tbey  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  trans- 
ported back  to  .Miocene  times,  black  men  and  white 
were  prostrate  with  fever,  and  they  had  to  retrace 
their  steps  with  nothing  more  than  a  few  fragments  of 
okapi  skin.  Some  months  afterwards,  however,  Mr. 
Eriksson,  a  Swedish  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
Congo  State,  procured  the  body  of  a  recently-killed 
okapi.  He  had  the  skin  removed  with  much  care, 
and  sent  it  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  with  its  skull  and  the 
skull  of  a  smaller  specimen  which  he  obtained  sepa- 
rately. From  this  skull  and  its  skin  he  reconstructed 
the  animal.    Its  size  is  that  of  a  large  stag  or  ox. 


The  Okapi  {Okapia  Johnstoni), 


but  it  is  higher  in  the  legs  than  any  member  of  the  ox 
tribe.  It  has  only  two  hoofs  like  the  giraffe.  It 
resembles  a  giraffe-like  animal  which  existed  in  the 
Tertiary  Epoch.  It  has  probably  survived  from  a 
remote  period  of  the  world's  history  by  slinking  in  the 
densest  parts  of  the  Congo  forest,  where  the  lion 
never  penetrates  ;  and  its  only  enemies  were  the  Congo 
dwarfs  and  a  few  negroes  who  dwell  on  the  fringe  of 
the  Congo  Forest.  In  that  vast,  all  but  impenetrable, 
fever-laden  forest  Sir  Harry  Johnston  thinks  there  are 
other  unknown  animals  still  to  be  discovered,  including 
enormous  gorillas,  larger  than  any  yet  seen. 

His  account  of  the  okapi,  however,  although  the 
most  remarkable,  is  only  one  among  a  multitude  of 
other  interesting  facts  in  natural  history  which  are 


brought  to  light  in  this  book.  It  is^  indeed,  a  fasci- 
nating natural  history  book  as  well  as  a  delightful 
volume  of  travels.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  was  fortunate 
in  having  so  interesting  a  region  as  the  subject  for  his 
book.  As  he  says  in  his  preface,  the  territories  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  the  Protectorate  contain 
within  an  area  of  some  150,000  square  miles  nearly 
all  the  wonders,  most  of  the  extremes,  the  most  signal 
beauties,  and  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  Dark 
Continent. 

The  naturalist  finds  therein  the  most  remarkable 
known  forms  among  the  African  mammals,  beasts, 
fishes,  butterflies  and  earthworms.  It  includes  the 
snow-covered  peaks  of  the  highest  mountain  in  Africa, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  20,000  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  It  contains  over  100  square  miles  of  perpetual 
snow  and  ice,  lying  immediately  on  the  equator.  It 
has  the  largest  lake  in  Africa,  and  the  biggest 
extinct  volcano  in  the  world,  the  vastest  forest  and 
the  greatest  continuous  area  of  marsh  in  the  whole  of 
Africa.  Yet,  despite  its  snowclad  mountain  and  100 
square  miles  of  snow,  the  average  daily  heat  is  higher 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Africa.  There  are  all 
manner  of  human  beings,  from  the  pigmies  up  to  the 
highest  type  of  African  humanity  : — 

Cannibalism  lingers  in  the  western  corners  of  the  Protectorate  ; 
while  the  natives  of  other  parts  are  importing  tinned  apricots, 
or  are  printing  and  publishing  in  their  own  language  summaries 
of  their  past  history.  This  is  the  country  of  the  oka4)i,  the 
whale-hcaded  stork,  the  chimpanzee  and  the  five-horned  giraffe, 
the  rhinoceroses  with  the  longest  horns,  and  the  elephants  with 
the  biggest  tusks. 

It  is  a  strange  wonderland,  which  reminds  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  of  Martin's  famous  picture  of  the  Plains  of 
Heaven  in  some  places,  and  in  others  seems  to  be 
almost  like  a  vision  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death.    In  the  north-eastern  Province — 

Drought  and  the  Abyssinians  between  them  appear  to  have 
depopulated  nearly  all  the  east  coast  of  Rudolf,  and  even  the 
camels  have  died  of  the  drought  and  strew  the  country  with 
their  whitened  bones.  The  late  Captain  Wellby,  who  visited 
these  regions  two  years  ago,  wrote  to  me  that  the  aspect  of 
much  of  the  east  coast  of  Lake  Rudolf  was  the  most  desolate 
he  could  conceive — like  a  picture  of  a  dead  world  strewn  with 
the  whitened  bones  of  huge  mammals  and  of  men,  no  vegeta- 
tion to  be  seen  within  reach  of  the  eye — nothing  tut  salt  water 
and  sun-baked  rocks,  themselves  perhaps  congealed  lava. 

Despite  his  enthusiasm  I  cannot  say  that  Uganda 
seems  to  be  a  very  tempting  place  to  live  in.  He 
says : — 

Hitherto  in  these  descriptions  I  have  had  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing language  within  the  limits  of  reasonable  enthusiasm  when 
describing  the  scenery  and  colour.  The  reverse  of  this  pleasing 
aspect  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  is  the  almost  constant 
resence  of  mosquitoes  (though  these  can  be  to  a  great  extent 
anished  by  clearing  away  the  bush),  the  danger  of  severe 
attacks  of  malarial  fever,  and,  lastly,  the  thunderstorms. 

The  book  is  full  of  vivid  descriptions  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  existence  in  Tropical  Africa.  One  of  the 
most  striking  passages  is  that  which  describes  the 
thunderstorms  which  occur  every  other  day  in  the 
kingdom  of  Uganda.  These  thunderstorms  generally 
come  on  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.    Purple  clouds  begin  to  form 
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on  the  horizon  of  the  lake,  and  the  whole  sky  is 
covered  before  the  storm  bursts.  You  hear  the  sound 
of  a  rushing  wind  approaching  while  all  around  is 
deadly  calm : — 

Then  the  blast  strikes  you,  being  preceded  possibly  by  a  cloud 
of  blinding  dust  or  a  squall  of  leaves. 

If  you  are  in  a  tent  or  watching  the  storm,  in  all  probability 
the  first  impact  of  the  wind  has  levelled  your  canvas  to  the 
ground,  and  all  your  treasured  belongings  on  your  camp-table 
and  your  bed  are  exposed  to  the  rain,  which  is  now  approaching. 
This  is  nothing  less  than  a  cubic  mile  of  grey  water  which  is 
being  driven  towards  you  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  In  this 
moving  shower-bath  you  remain  for  thirty  minutes  or  more ; 
then,  if  you  have  survived  this,  there  may  be  a  lull.  Then 
another  cubic  mile  of  water  will  be  driven  up  and  over  you. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  the  hurricane  wind 
comes  the  first  flash  of  pink  lightning,  followed  immediately  by 
an  explosion  of  thunder,  which  seems  to  be  the  crack  of  doom. 

These  terrible  flaming  swords  of  fire  reveal  to  you  the  grey 
wall  of  water  by  which  you  are  surrounded.  Gradually  they 
become  less  vehement,  and  are  accompanied,  after  much  greater 
inlcivals  of  time,  by  rumbles  of  thunder  more  bearable  than  the 
artillery  crashes  which  first  accompanied  the  forked  lightning. 

All  these  different  drawbacks,  however,  seem 
notliing  to  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  who  revels  in  the 
country,  which  seems  to  be  one  enormous  zoological 
garden,  full  of  all  manner  of  strange,  beautiful,  wild 
creatures,  many  of  which  were  surprisingly  tame.  On 
Lake  Hannington  he  estimates  that  there  must  be  at 
least  a  million  flamingoes : — 

On  the  north  coast  of  the  lake  the  belt  of  flamingoes  must  be 
nearly  a  mile  broad  from  the  edge  of  the  lake  outwards.  Seen 
from  above,  this  mass  of  birds  on  its  shoreward  side  is  grey- 
white,  then  becomes  white  in  the  middle  and  has  a  lakeward 
ring  of  the  most  exquisite  rose-pink,  the  reason  being  that  the 
birds  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  semi -circle  are  the  young  ones, 
while  those  farthest  out  into  the  lake  are  the  oldest. 

The  railway  from  the  coast  to  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza  has  scared  away  the  lions  which  used  to 
eat  up.  its  constructors;  it  seems  almost  to  have 
attracted  all  other  kinds  of  animals.  The  country 
abounds  in  elephants,  zebras,  rhinoceroses,  and  ante- 
lopes of  all  kinds ;  and  the  butterflies  are  dreams  of 
beauty : — 

It  is  a  glorious  sight,  say  an  hour  after  the  sun  has  risen  and 
the  shadows  are  beginning  to  shorten,  to  traverse  this  grass 
country  and  see  this  zoological  gardens  turned  loose.  Herds  of 
zebras  and  Jackson's  hartebeest  mingle  together,  and,  in  face  of 
the  sunlight  become  a  changing  procession  of  silver  and  gold, 
the  sleek  coats  of  ihe  zebras  in  the  level  sunlight  mingling  their 
black  stripes  and  snowy  intervals  into  a  uniform  silver-grey, 
whilst  the  coats  of  the  hartebeests  are  simply  red-gold.  Dotted 
about  on  the  outskirts  of  this  throng  are  jet-black  cock -ostriches 
with  white  wings,  a  white  bobtail,  and  long  pink  necks.  Red 
and  silver  jackals  slink  and  snap  ;  grotesque  wart-hogs  of  a  dirty 
grey,  with  whitish  bristles  and  erect  tails  terminating  in  a  droop- 
ing tassel,  scurry  before  the  traveller  till  they  can  bolt  into  some 
burrow  of  the  ant-bear.  Males  of  the  noble  waterbuck,  strangely 
like  the  English  red-deer,  appear  at  a  distance,  browsing  with  their 
hornless,  doe-like  females,  or  gazing  at  the  approaching  traveller 
with  head  erect  and  the  maned  neck  and  splendid  carriage  of 
Landseer's  stags.  Grey-yellow  reedbuck  bend  their  lissom 
bodies  into  such  a  bounding  gallop  that  the  spine  seems  to 
become  concave  as  the  animal's  rear  is  flung  high  into  the  air. 
The  dainty  Damaliscus,  or  sable  antelope,  with  a  coat  of  red, 
mauve,  black-and-yellow-satin  bordered  with  cream  colour, 
stands  at  gaze,  his  coat  like  watered  silk  as  the  sunlight  follows 
the  wavy  growth  of  the  glistening  hair. 


But  I  must  not  exhaust  all  my  space  in  dealing 
solely  with  the  natural  history  of  the  book.  Of  much 
more  importance  is  the  accoimt  which  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  gives  of  the  good  results  of  European 
influence  in  Africa.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  so 
many  opinions  have  been  expressed  that  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  great  relief  that  I  come  upon  his  deliberate 
verdict  that  the  Europeans,  even  in  the  Congo  Free 
State,  have  distinctly  improved  the  conditions  of 
human  existence  for  the  African  population.  Speaking 
of  the  Belgians,  he  says  : — 

I  can  only  state,  in  common  fairness,  that  that  very  small 
portion  of  the  Congo  Free  State  which  I  have  seen  since  these 
countries  were  administered  by  Belgian  oflicials  possessed  excel- 
lent buildings,  well-made  roads,  and  was  inhabited  by  cheerful 
natives,  who  repeatedly,  and  without  solicitation  on  my  part, 
compared  the  good  times  they  were  now  having  to  the  misery 
and  terror  which  preceded  them,  when  the  Arabs  and  Manyema 
had  established  themselves  in  the  country  as  chiefs  and  slave- 
traders. 

Both  in  East  and  West  Africa  his  verdict  is  clear 
and  emphatic.  The  European  may  have  brought  a 
good  many  evils  in  his  train,  but  he  has  extinguished 
far  greater  miseries  than  any  of  those  which  the 
natives  have  suffered  at  his  hands.  Peace  now  reigns, 
and  law  and  order  prevail  over  vast  regions  which 
before  our  advent  were  given  over  to  the  wide-wasting 
atrocities  of  the  Arab  slave-traders  and  their  African 
allies : — 

The  population  of  parts  of  Kavi rondo  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Elgon  of  the  Nyando  Valley,  and  of  much  of  the  Nandi  Plateau 
has  been  absolutely  extinguished — men,  women,  and  children 
being  slain,  and  the  remnant  starving  to  death  in  the  bush. 
One  can  only  say  that  in  every  district  there  prevailed  absolute 
insecurity  for  life  or  property. 

As  in  East  Africa,  so  he  declares  it  has  been  on  the 
Western  Coast : — 

The  bloodshed  and  misery  that  went  on  in  these  regions  was 
incomparably  more  awful  than  the  whole  sum  of  *' atrocities" 
inflicted  by  ill-conducted  Europeans,  or  produced  by  European 
warfare  with  the  natives  incidental  to  the  extension  of  European 
rule  over  the  western  third  of  Africa.  I  for  one,  with  every 
desire  to  be  unprejudiced,  cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  natives  of  Nigeria  have  immensely  gained  in 
happiness  and  security  of  life  and  property  wherever  we  have 
undertaken  the  direct  administration  and  control  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  live.  Visit  the  rivers  of  the  Niger  Delta  now, 
and  see  if  you  can  state  with  truth  that  the  negroes  are  not 
happy,  numerous,  and  commencing  to  lead  a  civilised  and 
comfortable  life. 

Of  the  railway  he  speaks  most  enthusiastically.  He 
says  that  the  blessings  of  this  railway  to  inner  Africa 
are  almost  incalculable.  If  there  had  been  omni- 
science at  headquarters  and  no  engineering  strike  in 
England,  it  might  have  been  built  for  ^^^750,000 
cheaper  than  its  actual  cost.  The  journey  from 
London  to  Entebbe,  the  capital  of  Uganda,  can 
now  be  effected  in  twenty-four  days,  as  against  some- 
thing like  four  months  in  former  times.  All  the 
accumulated  commerce  of  East  Africa  will  gravitate 
to  the  fertile  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  there 
is  everywhere  abundance  of  food.  The  railway  has 
almost  entirely  abolished  the  caravan  trade  through  a 
considerable  slice  of  East  Central  Africa.    This  has 
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done  away  with  the  need  for  slaves,  and  promises 
to  open  up  a  whole  region  to  peaceful  commerce. 
Not  only  so,  but  in  the  Nandy  region,  which  is 
served  by  the  railway,  there  is  a  vast  tract  of  fertile 
country  in  which  Europeans  can  live  and  thrive, 
and  which  Sir  Harry  Johnston  believes  could 
afford  land  and  healthy  homes  for  500,000  British 
colonists. 

He  estimates  the  total  cost  of  making  the  railway, 
and  of  establishing  British  authority  in  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  at  about  0,000,000.  This  he  con- 
siders should  be  regarded  as  a  debt  justly  chargeable 
upon  the  natives ;  and  after  a  time,  when  they  have 


in  those  regions.  He  thinks  it  possible  that  the 
African  elephant  may  be  tamed,  as  the  Indian  elephant 
has  been.  He  is  also  hopeful,  altlwugh  not  very 
sanguine,  as  to  the  conversion  of  the  zebra  into  a 
useful  beast  of  burden. 

The  country  is  extraordinarily  fertile.  From  a 
single  tomato  plant  as  many  as  3,000  tomatoes  have 
been  gathered  in  two  months.  The  sugar-cane  grows 
luxuriantly  in  all  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Protectorate. 
Tobacco  grows  almost  everywhere;  oats  thrive  well 
in  the  higher  ground ;  Indian  com  flourishes ;  wheat 
has*not  hitherto  prosp)ered  much.  There  are  four  or 
five  kinds  of  indiarubber  in  the  Protectorate;  coffee 


Youns:  Elephant  and  Zebra. 


become  sufficiently  civilised  to  pay  a  tax  of  from  4s. 
to  8s.  a  year  per  head,  they  will  be  able  to  take  the 
burden  upon  their  own  shoulders,  and  relieve  the 
British  taxpayer  of  the  present  actual  charge  for  the 
administration  of  the  territory.  Further,  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  believes  that  the  railway  will  enable  the 
mine-owners  in  Johannesburg  and  Rhodesia  to  secure 
a  constant  supply  of  cheap  labour,  which  could  be 
organised  without  exposing  us  to  the  accusation  of 
reviving  the  slave-trade.  The  natives,  he  thinks, 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  go,  if  they  were  allowed  a 
little  more  liberty  than  they  are  in  the  compound 
system  of  Kimberley. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  is  strongly  in  favour  of  preserving 
the  vast  herds  of  elephants  which  are  still  to  be  found 


plantations  thrive  well,  and  the  supply  of  timber  is 
almost  inexhaustible.  The  country  has  not  yet  been 
prospected  for  minerals,  and  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza 
has  never  been  surveyed.  There  are  strange  rumours 
that  it  is  haunted  by  a  huge  marine  creature,  which 
may  be  a  sea-serpent  or  some  monster  the  remains 
of  whose  ancestors  are  to  be  found  in  fossils. 

In  the  Nandy  region,  which  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
proposes  to  colonise,  there  is  not  a  single  settled 
native  inhabitant,  nor  any  human  being  except  an 
occasional  wandering  hunter. 

It  is  idle,  however,  to  attempt  even  to  mention  the 
innumerable  points  of  interest  with  which  this  book 
abounds ;  but  even  in  the  most  cursory  notice  of  its 
contents  reference  should  be  made  to  the  author  s 
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adventures  in  attempting  the  ascent  of  the  great  snow 
peak  of  Ruwenzari.  They  reached  the  altitude  of 
14,828  feet,  and  then  they  were  obliged  to  stop. 

The  missionary-public  will  turn  with  great  inter- 
est to  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  account  of  the  struggles 
of  the  great  rival  groups — Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Mahommedan — which  caused  so  much  trouble  in  the 
early  days  oPthe  Protectorate.  Seldom  was  there  a 
more  romantic  beginning  of  missionary  enterprise 
than  that  which  Stanley  initiated  when,  after  his 
interview  with  King  Mtesa,  he  sent  forth  his  invita- 
tion to  the  Christian  world  to  undertake  the  conversion 
of  the  people  of  Uganda : — 

Stanley  resolved  to  write  his  famous  letter  to  the  Daily 
TeU^aph  inviting  English  missionaries  to  proceed  to  the 
evangelisation  of  Uganda.  He  had  no  means  of  sending  this 
letter  back  to  Europe  save  by  way  of  the  Nile,  and  Linant  de 
D^llefonds  volunteered  to  take  it.  ,As  the  unfortunate  Bilgian 
was  travelling  down  the  Nile  through  the  Bari  country  in  the 
N-icinity  of  Gondokoro  his  expedition  was  attacked  by  the  Bin, 
who  had  suffered  recently  great  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nubian  slave-traders.  Linant  de  Bellefonds  was  murdered  by 
the  Bari  and  his  corpse  was  thrown  on  the  bank,  to  lie  there 
rotting  under  the  sun.  A  Government  expedition,  sent  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  this  attack  and  to  punish  the  Biri,  recovered 
Linant  de  Bellefonds*  body,  and  removed  therefrom  the  long 
knee-boots  which  he  was  wearing  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
one  of  the  boots — he  had  tucked  it  between  boot  and  leg  at  the 
lime  of  the  attack — was  found  Stanley's  famous  letter  to  the 
missionaries.  This  was  sent  on  to  Gordon  Pasha  at  Khartum, 
and  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Daily  Telegraphy  with  an 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  bad  been  found. 

The  book  abounds  in  acute  observations  upon  aH 
living  things,  and  you  can  hardly  turn  over  a  page, 
without  coming  upon  some  interesting  facts  charmingly 
stated. 

A  very  extraordinary  story  is  told  by  the  author,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  George  Wilson,  as  to  a  method  of  hunting 
pursued  by  the  Chiope  hunters  in  the  northern  part  of 
Unyoro.  They  are  accustomed  to  catch  the  deadly 
puff  adder'  in  a  noose.  They  then  nailed  the  living 
snake  upon  the  tip  of  his  tail  in  the  middle  of  a 
buffalo  track,  so  that  the  enraged  reptile  might  strike 
at  the  body  of  the  buffaloes  ^Nthey  passed  by.  In 
this  manner  it  is  asserted  that  as  many  as  ten  buffaloes 
have  been  killed  in  one  day  by  one  puff  adder.  The 
body  of  the  first  buffalo  killed  would  be  described  as 
being  poisoned,  but  the  bodies  of  the  other  victims 
would  be  considered  wholesome  for  eating. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  second  volume  is  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  various  tribes,  copiously  illus- 
trated by  severely  Bowdlerised  photographs.  There 
seems  to  be  an  infinite  difference  between  the  various 
races  as  to  their  morality.  Uganda  seems  to  be  almost 
eaten  up  with  syphilis,  although  it  has  prevailed  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  people  are  now  said  to  be 
becoming  immune.  This  disease  was  introduced  by 
the  Arabs  or  by  the  traders  from  the  coast.  One  of 
the  finest  races,  the  Masai,  is  dying  out  owing  to  the 
inoreasing  reluctance  of  the  men  to  settle  down  in 
the  married  state  and  beget  children.  The  women 
also,  who  are  very  immoral,  are  becoming  increasingly 
infertile.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pigmies  appear  to  be 


extremely  nloral,  and  a  sense  of  decency  is  often  very 
highly  developed,  especially  among  those  races  who 
dispense  with  clothes  as  a  superfluity.  But  the  habits 
of  human  beings  in  the  matter  of  dress  are  quite 
inscrutable.  Among  the  Baganda  it  was  a  punishable 
offence  for  a  man  to  expose  any  part  of  his  leg  above 
the  knee.  At  the  same  time  the  wives  of  the  king 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending  his  court  perfectly 
naked.  The  Baganda,  however,  regard  nudity  on  the 
part  of  the  male  as  one  of  the  worst  offences  which 
human  beings  can  commit ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  describes  tribe  after  tribe  in 
which  both  males  and  females  are  innocent  even 
of  fig-leaves.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  declares  that  the 
naked  races  are  much  less  prurient-minded  than  is 
the  case  among  clothed  peoples.  This  is  still  the 
case  among  American  Indians  in  many  parts  of  South 
America,  and  amongst  the  Australian  aborigines.  But 
the  book  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  all  manner  of 
information  as  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  African 
peoples  who  have  not  yet  been  influenced  by  the 
impact  of  European  civilisation. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  for  which  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  vouches  is  the  extent  to  which  a 
single  chief  is  sometimes  able  to  stamp  his  own 
physique  upon  the  whole  tribe.  An  old  veteran  of 
the  Nilotic  race,  of  the  name  of  Liada,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  father  of  one  thousand  children,  more  or  less. 
He  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Another  chief 
is  known  to  have  seven  hundred  children,  most  of 
whom  bear  an  immistakable  resemblance  to  their 
sire. 

On  reading  chapter  after  chapter  of  these  descrip- 
tions of  native  tribes  and  customs,  we  cannot  help 
feehng  how  interesting  it  would  be  if  some  Bantu  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  could  visit  this  country  and  write  us 
from  his  standpoint  an  account  of  English  manners 
and  customs  and  sum  us  up  from  an  ethical  point  of 
view,  as  Sir  Harry  Johnston  sums  up  the  state  of 
morality  in  the  Bantu  tribes.  I  wonder  whether  such 
an  observer  would  be  able  to  say,  as  he  does,  that 
among  us,  as  among  the  Bantus,  tke  appreciation  of 
female  chastity  is  distinctly  rising,  while  at  the  same 
time  young  men  find  debauchery  no  longer  fashion- 
able and  endeavour  to  marry  early,  and  become 
fathers  of  families.  "  If  ever  a  race  needed  a  Puritan 
revival  to  save  it  from  extinction  it  is  the  Baganda ; 
and  if  ever  Christian  missions  did  positive  and 
unqualified  good  among  a  negro  race  this  good  has 
been  accomplished  in  Uganda,  where  their  teaching 
has  turned  the  current  of  the  more  intelligent  people's 
thoughts  towards  the  physical  advantages  of  chastity." 

Of  the  native  as  a  whole  Sir  Harry  speaks  well. 
He  does  not  believe,  despite  all  that  is  said  concern- 
ing their  savagery,  that  they  are  primarily  responsible 
for  outrages  on  white  men.  If  Europeans  pass 
through  their  country,  taking  no  liberties  with 
their  women  and  respecting  the  rights  of  property, 
and,  what  is  most  important  of  all,  seeing  that  their 
native  porters  are  equally  scrupulous,  they  will  seldom 
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or  never  be  interfered  with ;  but  when  the  natives 
who  accompany  a  European  traveller  seize  every 
opportunity  for  outrage  and  rapine,  it  is  natural  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  upon  which  they  enter 
should  take  every  opportunity  of  exterminating  such 
noxious  creatures  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Drunkenness  is  very  prevalent  among  some  of  the 
tribes ;  and  the  natives  in  Central  Africa,  he  declares, 
are  far  more  frequently  drunk  on  their  own  native 
fermented  liquors  than  the  negroes  of  the  West  Coast 
are  upon  trade  rum. 

Still,  take  them  altogether,  the  natives  seem  to  be 
very  much  like  ourselves,  and  the  resemblance  crops  up 
continually  in  all  kinds  of  odd  ways.  Even  the  native 
roads  of  Uganda,  for  instance,  are  made  as  straight  as 
the  roads  of  the  Romans,  and  Sir  Harry  is  constantly 
telling  us  that  the  cave  men  are  living  in  exactly  the 
same  conditions  as  those  of  our  remote  ancestors 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago  in  these  small 
islands.  In  some  respects  they  are  superior  to  us. 
Perfect  brutes,  he  says,  are  commoner  among  white 
men  than  black ;  and  in  many  other  ways  there  seem 
to  be  a  good  many  things  that  we  could  learn  from 
our  dark-skinned  brothers.  The  influence  of  climate 
and  environment  upon  life,  both  physical  and  moral, 
is  frequently  insisted  upon.  One  of  the  oddest 
instances  of  this  is  the  tendency  of  the  natives  who 
live  in  the  marshy  Nile  Valley  to  approximate  to  the 
physical  appearance  of  storks.  They  are  tall,  lean, 
and  spare,  with  small  heads,  long  necks,  and  legs  with 
powerful  thighs,  but  singularly  lean  and  lank  between 
the  knee  and  the  heel.  There  is  hardly  any  calf  to 
the  leg.  They  stride  through  the  rushes  just  like 
storks,  and  more  curious  still,  are  accustomed  for  an 
hour  at  a  time  to  stand  motionless  on  one  leg, 
supporting  the  other  from  above  the  knee. 

The  butterflies  are  more  gorgeous  in  their  shimmer- 
ing colour  than  the  most  brilliant  of  dreams.  They  are 
so  numerous  and  so  dazzling  in  their  colours  as  often  to 
be  indistinguishable  from  the  flowers  upon  which  they 
alight,  and  when  they  fly  they  seem  like  flowers  let 
loose.  Very  different  are  the  locust  swarms,  through 
the  whizzing  millions  of  which  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
has  frequently  ridden  with  great  personal  discomfort. 
When  the  locusts  arrive  they  cover  the  landscape 
with  the  yellow  obscurity  of  a  London  fog.  They 
settle  upon  your  hair,  your  hands  and  your  back,  pro- 
ducing an  inclination  to  vomit  with  their  intensely 
disagreeable  smell. 

In  his  history  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  speaks  with  great  reserve  and  skips 
gingerly  over  the  more  dubious  incidents  of  the 
earlier  periods  of  misrule.  There  is,  fortunately,  no 
tzetze  fly.  There  are,  however,  plenty  of  monkeys 
and  baboons,  which  at  present  are  untrained  to 
work.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  thinks  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  not  only  tamed  the  African  baboons,  but 
trained  them  to  be  useful  animals  in  gathering  fruits 
and  performing  other  services.  He  regrets  the  loss 
of  this  art.    He  knows  from  personal  experience 


that  baboons  can  very  easily  be  tamed,  but  work  he 
finds  abhorrent  to  their  nature.  If  only  we  can 
re-leam  the  secret  we  might  recruit  our  servants,  our 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  from  these 
simian  relatives  of  man. 

But  there  is  no  end  to  all  these  ingenious  specu- 
lations. The  book,  "  The  Uganda  Protectorate,"  will 
long  continue  to  be  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  or 
encyclopaedia  of  information  on  all  kinds  of  subjects 
connected  with  Central  Africa,    Sir  Harry  Johnston 


A  distant  view  of  Ruwenzari's  highest  peak. 


is  a  sympathetic  although  humorous  observer,  and  his 
writing  possesses  the  charm  of  limpid  lucidity.  It  is 
further  set  off*  by  numerous  photographs  and  sketches, 
some  of  which  he  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  reproduce 
here. 

III.— HIS  FUTURE. 

In  the  first  sentence  of  this  article  I  said  thac 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  is  the  same  stature  as  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.    It  is  not  only  in  feet  and  inches  that 
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he  resembles  the  great  Corsican.  Like  him  he  is  a 
man  of  restless  energy  and  of  inordinate  ambition. 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  in  many  respects  resembles  Mr. 
Rhodes,  and  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  bringing  to  the 
extension  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire  the 
same  fiery  zeal  which  has  hitherto  been  found  among 
the  propagandists  of  religious  creeds.  This  devotion 
to  the  Empire  is  easily  explicable  on  the  part  of  a 
man  like  Sir  Harry  Johnston.  He  has  seen  vast 
parts  of  territory  in  the  Dark  Continent  converted 
from  pandemonium,  if  not  into  paradise  at  least 
into  a  region  in  which  wholesale  human  sacrifice 
was  suppressed,  internecine  war  was  prohibited,  and 
millions  of  men  enabled  to  possess  their  fields  m  peace. 
When  the  Christian  missionary  points  to  the  triumphs 
of  the  Cross,  the  Imperialist  of  the  Rhodesian- 
Johnston  school  points  to  vast  provinces  from  which 
the  devils  of  tribal  war,  slave-trade,  cannibalism  and 
the  poisoning  known  as  witchcraft  have  been 
exorcised.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  these 
men,  vague  in  their  own  religious  beliefs,  frankly 
confining  their  range  of  vision  to  the  visible  world, 
feel  that  the  strengthening  of  the  Empire  is  as 
noble  and  in  its  essence  as  religious  a  task  ^  most 
Christian  missionaries  feel  concerning  the  extension  of 
the  Christian  creed.  They  believe,  with  a  belief  which 
is  not  so  much  a  faith  as  a  certainty  of  absolute  know- 
ledge, that  the  extension  of  the  civilising  sovereignty 
of  Great  Britain  carries  in  its  wake  unspeakable  blessing 
to  millions  of  human  beings,  who  for  centuries 
had  been  the  helpless  victims  of  human  beasts  of 
prey,  who  had  failed  to  evolve  peace  from  war,  or 
civUisation  from  savagery.  It  is  only  natural  that  they, 
being  of  the  Apostolic  temperament,  should  work  for 
empire  as  Loyola  and  St.  Benedict  worked  for  the 
Church.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  shadows  in  the  brilliant 
picture  which  fascinates  their  imagination.  .  The 
Church  also  has  its  shadows,  and  these  mundane  friars 
of  militant  Imperialism  find  little  difficulty  in  per- 
suading themselves  that  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Pax  Britannica  over  vast  regions  of  the  uncivilised 
continents  they  are  serving  the  Prince  of  Peace  by 
beating  swords  into  ploughshares  and  spears  into 
pruning-hooks  much  -  more  effectively  and  speedily 
than  they  would  have  done  by  having  diverted  their 
energies  to  the  distribution  of  tracts  and  the  preaching 
of  sermons. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  paradoxical  though  it  may 
appear.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  at  this  moment  is  more 
disposed  to  be  a  Little  Englander  than  almost 
any  other  of  our  public  men.  His  point  of  view 
is  this :  The  Empire  as  a  whole  has  undertaken  the 
discharge  of  great  responsibilities,  and  has  laden  itself 
with  heavy  burdens  for  the  benefit  of  humanity; 
but  the  whole  cost  of  discharging  these  responsibilities 
is  thrown  upon  the  Mother  Country,  while  the  pros- 
perous self-governing  Colonies  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Dutch  of  South  Africa)  refuse  to  contribute  even 
the  widow*s  mite  towards  the  enormous  expenditure  of 
our  Imperial  policy.  If  the  great  self-governing  Colonies 


prefer  to  take  all  the  benefits  of  the  free  insurance  oflfered 
by  the  Mother  Country,  without  contributing  anything 
to  the  up-keep  of  the  concern,  Sir  Harry  Johnston  is 
very  much  disposed  to  concentrate  upon  Africa, 
India,  and  the  Mediterranean,  leaving  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  to  be,  if  they  please,  as  inde- 
pendent in  name  as  they  are  in  reality. 

The  question  arises.  What  is  likely  to  be  the  future 
of  this  remarkable  man  ?  It  is  a  question  which  goes 
to  the  root  of  many  other  questions,  one  of  the  first 
of  which  is  whether  the  Empire  can  afford  to  be 
served  by  agents  as  masterful  and  as  ambitious  as  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  has  proved  himself  to  be.  In  the 
opinion  of  some,  at  least,  men  like  the  late  Commis- 
sioner of  Uganda  are  out  of  place  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  whose  first  principle  is  that  of  strict  sub- 
ordination to  oflficial  superiors.  There  is  an  element 
of  truth  in  this  doctrine,  but  rigidly  insisted  upon 
it  would  tend  to  reduce  the  diplomatic  staff  to  a 
dead  level  of  mediocrity,  and  msike  our  Consuls  and 
Ambassadors  little  better  than  marionettes  manipulated 
by  clerks  in  Downing  Street.  If  that  theory  of  the 
diplomatic  service  is  to  prevail,  then  certainly  there  is 
no  room  for  Sir  Harry  Johnston  in  the  well-drilled 
phalanx  of  diplomatic  tools. 

As  every  step  of  his  career  has  shown,  he  is  a  man 
of  vigorous  individuality,  accustomed  to  think  for 
himself,  tolerably — some  might  say  intolerably- 
cocksure,  with  the  cocksureness  which  comes  of  long 
and  painstaking  investigation  of  facts  as  they  are  and 
of  men  as  he  knows  them.  He  belongs  to  the  almost 
extinct  type  of  diplomatist,  of  whom  Sir  Robert 
Morier  was  the  latest  and  most  distinguished  repre- 
sentative. Men  like  Morier,  Milner,  and  Johnston^ 
although  nominally  subordinates  of  the  Foreign  Office^ 
never  accept  this  subordination  as  other  than  con- 
ventional. It  is  an  article  of  their  faith  that  the  man 
on  the  spot  ought  to  be  the  man  on  horseback,  and  if 
the  Foreign  or  Colonial  Office  objects  to  their  ideas,  then 
this  opposition,  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  fatal  to 
the  execution  of  their  designs,  is  only  one  obstacle 
more  which  must  be  overcome  or  circumvented.  A 
Downing  Street  which  could  co-ordinate  the  energies 
and  direct  towards  a  common  objective  the  masterful 
personalities  of  such  men  would  be  infinitely  more 
powerful  than  a  Downing  Street  served  by  obedient 
puppets  at  the  end  of  a  telegraph  wire.  But  is 
Downing  Street  capable  of  driving  such  demons  of 
fiery  steeds,  of  disciplining  such  inordinate  ambi- 
tions, and  compelling  the  loyal  allegiance  of  men  of 
character  and  originality  by  the  force  of  its  intellectual 
ascendency  ?  If  it  is — and  those  who  know  the 
present  Foreign  Office  staff  from  its  illustrious  chief 
down  to  its  latest  recruit,  are  better  able  to  express 
an  opinion  than  rank  outsiders — so  much  the  better. 
But  if  there  is  no  master  hand  at  the  Foreign 
Office  capable  of  commanding  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  these  subordinates,  men  like  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  are  better  in  Parliament  than  in  the 
diplomatic  service. 
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O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us.'*— Burns. 


PEACE  and  the  Coronation  naturally  monopolised 
most  attention  last  month.  The  caricaturists  of 
British  birth  cannot  be  said  to  have  risen  to 
the  occasion 
the  theme. 


The  cartoon  in  Melbourne  Punch  is  at  least  better 
drawn. 


Even  Mr.  Gould  hardly  did  justice  to 


Pbacb  :  "  Thank  you,  Lord  Kitchener.   I  know  you  would  be  a  good 
friend  to  me." 


The  artist  of  Moonshine  is  no  better. 


Punchy  Melbotmie.] 


Is  it  Peace? 


lApriiiy. 


Botha:  "I  am  sure  you  will  like  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this 
gentle  lady.  Lord  Kitchener." 

Kitchener  :  "  Most  delighted ;  ^lad  to  see  you  in  such  good  company. 
Hope  to  become  better  acquainted  with  you,  Madam." 

The  American  cartoons  are  more  to  the  point.  Here, 
for  instance,  are  two  from  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


Mootuhine.l 


To  be  Sung^  in  Unison. 

•*  Come,  birdie,  come,  and  live  with  me.' 


[May  31. 


Minneapolis  youmal.} 

TheyVe  both  had  enough. 


[June  a. 
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Ulk  .and  Kladderadatsch  both  think  less  of  Peace 
in  South  Africa  than  of  the  extinction  of  the  national 
existence  of  the  Boers.  shows  us  Mr.  Chamberlain 
as  the  greedy  goldminer  busily  digging  above  the  grave 
of  a  people  of  heroes. 


[May  30. 


we  Forget 


Mr.  Opper,  in  the  New  York  Journal^  takes  occasion 
to  remind  Uncle  Sam  that  the  Philippine  War  is  still 
going  on. 


'  Peace. 

Ckambsrlaxn  :  "  Now  let  us  dig  diligently  for  gold."  ' 

The  following  cartoon  in  Kladderadatsch  introduces 
not  Mr.  Chamberlain  but  John  Bull. 


tfew  York  Journal. \ 


[June  6. 


The  One  Inharmonious  Note. 

AucBL  OP  Pbaci:  "Come,  Uncle  Sam,  stop  chasing  that  Filipino  boy 
and  ioin  the  choir  I 


Ktadderadaisck.'X 

The  Lioipy^tlp Transvaal. 

■  John  Bull  :  "  Damnation  rjH^  B  oead  at  last — stone  dead — ^but  v 
dvinor  he  has  deprived  Eneland  of  the  foremost  place."  _ 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


[June  17, 


The  Dove  of  Peace. 


ItPa^gallo.^  (Junes. 

'  SalisbdrV  :  "  Bs  not  terrified,  brave  Boers  !  This  dog  will  not  more  bite  you,  the  positive 
Englishman  promises  it  to  you.  On  this  pale,  that  I  keep,  the  dove  repose  itself.  Accept  the 
promises  of  this  trap,  and  you,  KrOger,  possessor  of  the  crown  that  Holland  have  given  to  you,  feast 
our  and  your  new  King." 


The  grouping  of  the  Powers  in  relation  to  the  question 
of  Peace  is  amusingly  hit  off  by  a  Stuttgart  artist,. who 
fears  that  the  dove  of  Peace  stands  a  good  chance  of 
being  eaten  up  by  the  fierce  carnivores  amidst  which  she 
has  alighted. 

A  prophet,  they  say,  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country, 
but  here  is  how  the  New  Zealand  caricaturist  pays 
homage  to  King  Dick. 


The  Italians,  as  usually,  spread  themselves  at  large. 
To  the  artist  of  the  Papagallo  the  treaty  of  Peace  is  only 
a  cleverly-baited  trap.  The  English  of  the  inscription 
shows  manifest  improvement. 

By  way  of  transition  from  the  conclusion  of  Peace  to 
the  Coronation,  I  quote  the  Sydney  Bulletin's  gibe  at 
Seddon. 


Ntw  Ztaland  Graphic^ 

The  Lone  Drum-Major. 

"  It  is  the  manifest  disposition'of  Mr.  Seddon  to  grip  a'generaPsway.  His 
hand  needs  careful  Australian  watching.  It  seems  to  be  his.  aim,  in  taking 
the  lead  in  larger  Australasian  affairs,  to  call  the  tune  for  the  Commonwealth 
Government  on  all  these  questions." — Sydney  Telegraph. 


Sydney  Bullet in.'\ 


[April  19. 


The  Power  behind  the  Throne. 


Chamberlain:  "The  terms  you  propose,  Mr.  Kru^er,  are  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  will  prob^ly  be  accepted  ;  but  I  Can  give  you  no  definite 
answer  until  I  hear  froqf^lT.  ^d;i<ip^ 
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The  Coronation  of  Alfonso  the  Thirteenth,  followed  as 
it  was  immediately  by  a  Ministerial  crisis,  suggests  to 
the  artist  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  the  following 
version  of  "  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  Crown." 


Chicago  Recotd-HerahLl  [May  15. 


KiKG  Alfonso  XIII.  op  Spain:    I'm  beginning  to  bdi£\'e  in  that  *  13' 
•  -  snperstition."  -  • 

That  the  general  uneasiness  affects  others  besides 
crowned  heads  is  the  lesson  of  the  cartoon  in  Simplicis- 
simus^  which  uses  the  eruption  in  Martinique  to  point  a 
mora!  nearer  home. 

A  pleasanter  picture  is  that  which  thus  describes  the 
rush  of  all  the  Powers  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  victims 
of  the  volcano. 


Now  U  the  tune  when  they  all  pull  together. 


i'  IN  Caricature.  29 


SimplicisHmus.'\ 


There  is  alto,  in  Europe  a  slumbering  volcano  which  may  suddenly  over- 
.  whebn  us  with  fresh  eruptions. 

The  Neue  Gluhlicher,  of  Vienna,  laments  that  in 
Belgium  at  least  the  forces  of  Socialism  and--  Liberalism 
would  not  pull  together  to  till  the  black  earth  of  Belgian 
Clericalism. 


^eue  Gliihlicfur^  U^^e  5. 

Belg^ium. 

No  wonder  that  the  struggle  for  universal  suffrage  miscarried  when  such 
an  ill-matched  pai^^  yoked  toKlher  to  plough  land  so  black. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


The  change  of  Ministry  in  France  suggests  to  the 
Nebehpalter  a  lament  over  M.  Waldeck  -  Rousseau's 
desertion  of  the  ship  in  the  hour  of  danger. 


The  subject  of  the  Colonial  Conference  is  naturally 
much  to  the  front.  The  Sydney  Bulletin  evidently  has 
misgivings  as  to  Mr.  Barton's  ability  to  hold  his  own 
agamst  Mr.  Chamberlain. 


N€btUpait€r.\ 

Is  it  in  the  hotur  of  danger  the  helmsman  should  desert  the  ship  ? 

The  probable  fate  of  the  new  French  Ministry  is 
somewhat  cruelly  foreshadowed  by  the  cartoon  of  Le 
GreloU 


Sydney  BMll€tin,-\  [April  39. 

Imperial  Preferential  Duties. 

The  Prime  Minister  will  accordingly  go  to  London  with  a  perfectly  open 
mind,  will  listen  to  what  said  at  the  conference,  and  will  undertake  to 
report  the  outcome  to  his  colleagues  without  bindmg  himself  to  any  given 
course. 

Le  -^/r^,  continuing  its  exceedingly  clever  "Monuments 
Anthumes,"  gives  us  this  sculpture  of  Joe  Chamberlain 
as  a  sinister  bird  of  evil  nailed  to  a  barn-door. 


/  LeGreiot,\ 

I.  Trouillot.  9.  Maru^jouls.  3.  Doumcrj 
6.  Pelletan.  7.  Rouvter.  8.  Mougeot.  9.  An< 


i^ouls.    3.  Doumcrguc.    4.  Chaumi^.    5.  ValW. 
8.  Mougeot.  9.  Andr^.  10.  Delcass^.  xi.  Combes. 
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The  Topic  of  the  Month. 


THE  PEACE  OF  VEREENIGING— AND  AFTER? 


THE  topic  of  the  month  in  London  has  been 
the  postponement  of  the  Coronation,  but  of 
that  so  much  has  been  said  in  the  news- 
papers that  there  is  no  need  to  refer  to  the 
subject  in  these  pages.  What  is  of  much  more 
practical  importance  is  to  discuss  the  peace  which 
has  been  arrived  at  in  South  Africa.  The  first 
thing  to  be  noted  about  that  peace  is  that  once  again 
the  Boers  have  manifested  the  extraordinary  mag- 
nanimity of  character  which  they  have  displayed 
at  every  stage  in  the  whole  of  the  long-drawn-out 
contest.  The  frank  and  hearty  manner  in  which  they 
have  accepted  their  defeat  has  compelled  even 
the  most  grudging  of  their  calumniators  to  admit 
that  they  possess  to  an  extraordinary  extent  those 
manly  virtues  which  our  newspapers  have  for  the  most 
•  part  so  conspicuously  failed  to  display. 

THE  FIRST  EPIC  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

The  long  and  glorious  epic  of  the  Boer  struggle  for 
independence  has  been  magnificently  crowned  by  the 
splendid  manner  in  wliich  they  have  consented  to  register 
for  a  time  the  failure  of  one  of  the  gallantest  struggles 
which  any  nation  has  ever  fought  for  its  right  to  exist. 
In  the  ending  of  the  war,  as  throughout  its  course,  all 
the  honour  and  all  the  glory  have  fallen  to  their  share, 
and  richly  they  have  deserved  it.  Even  the  most 
ignoble  of  the  writers  who  have  discredited  the 
English  name  by  the  foul  libels  which  they  have  been 
eager  to  disseminate  concerning  the  burghers  of  South 
Africa  have  been  constrained  to  add  an  unwilling 
tribute  to  the  bravery,  heroism,  and  high  spirit  of  the 
men  whose  country  we  have  devastated,  and  on 
whose  women  and  children  we  have  waged  a  merciless 
war. 

"  BROTHER  BOER  "  VINDICATED. 

It  is^with  a  grim  and  sardonic  satisfaction  that  I 
record  the  utterances  of  our  Jingo  press  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  close  of  the  war.  Three  years  ago  they 
told  us  a  single  army  corps  was  sufficient  to  crush  the 
insolent  burghers,  who  were  constantly  described  in 
such  terms  of  contumely  that  it  was  an  absolute  amaze- 
ment to  many  of  our  soldiers  when  they  first  met 
them  in  battle  to  find  that  they  were  white  men  like 
themselves.  In  those  days  we  sallied  forth,  in  the 
insolence  of  our  invincible  might,  lusting  to  avenge 
Majuba,  and  vindicate  by  a  signal  display  of  our 
military  prowess  the  reality  of  our  Imperial  power. 
Since  then  we  have  sent  in  battle  array  to  South 
Africa  about  388,000  armed  men.  We  have  spent 
;^20o,ooo,ooo  sterling,  and  at  last,  after  two  years  and 
seven  months  incessant  fighting,  by  the  unstinted  employ- 
ment of  arson  and  starvation,  among  other  methods  of 
barbarism,  we  have  succeeded  not  in  extorting  uncon*- 


ditional  surrender,  but  in  compelling  the  remnant  of 
the  Boers  to  lay  down  their  rifles  on  honourable  terms 
which,  if  honestly  fulfilled  by  us,  will  in  a  short  time 
enable  the  defeated  of  yesterday  to  exercise  the  domi- 
nating influence  in  the  government  of  South  Africa. 
For  very  shame  the  foulest  Thersites  of  our  Jingo  press 
cannot  now  forbear  acknowledging  the  extraordinary 
qualities  of  our  gallant  foes.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  I  was  scouted  and  flouted  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  for  daring  to  speak 
of  my  "brother  Boer."  To-day  our  "brother  Boer" 
is  the  term  adopted  by  the  very  journals  which  three 
years  ago  had  no  words  of  contempt  foul  enough  to 
hurl  at  the  men  whose  territories  they  lusted  to 
conquer. 

THE  REAL  HEROES  OF  THE  WAR. 

Already,  even  with  the  Man  in  the  Street, 
Botha,  De  Wet,  and  Delarey  are  recognised  as 
the  real  heroes  of  the  war.  Of  the  four  English 
generals  whose  names  are  familiar  to  the  public, 
Buller  is  more  or  less  under  a  cloud ;  the  popularity 
of  Lord  Roberts  did  not  survive  the  discovery  that 
he  had  left  all  the  hard  work  of  the  war  to  be  accom- 
plished by  his  successor ;  General  French,  although  a 
brilliant  cavalry  soldier,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
popular  hero ;  while  the  universal  admiration  which 
Lord  Kitchener  commands  is  due  much  more  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  made  peace  and  won  the  liking  of 
the  Boers  than  to  any  brilliant  military  exploit  that 
can  be  placed  to  his  credit.  If  this  is  the  case,  even 
now,  when  the  hitter  memories  of  the  war  are  still 
fresh  upon  us,  is  it  too  much  to  prophesy  that  before 
ten  years  are  over  hardly  a  schoolboy  in  the  land 
but  will  not  feel  that  the  story  of  this  war  is  one  of 
the  most  humiliating  in  the  long  and  chequered 
annals  of  the  British  Empire  ? 

THE  VICTORY  OF  THE  VANQUISHED. 

Every  day  that  passes  brings  into  clearer  relief  the 
enormous  disproportion  between  the  army  of  sub- 
jugation and  the  gallant  few  who,  with  a  bravery 
worthy  of  the  days  ofv  Leonidas,  defended  their 
native  hills  against  the  hordes  of  the  conqueror. 
The  names  of  De  Wet  and  Botha  and  Delarey 
will  be  remembered  with  the  same  admiration  with 
which  ever>'one  now  regards  the  Bruce  of  Bannock- 
burn,  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  George  Washington. 
Who  remembers  the  names  of  the  unfortunate 
generals  who  in  the  Seven  Years*  War  we  sent 
out  to  crush  the  aspirations  of  our  American 
colonists?  Their  names  have  perished  in  oblivion, 
while  that  of  Washington,  whom  they  failed  to 
conquer,  is  hailed  as  that  of  the  greatest  Englishman 
of  the  eighteenth  century.    Throughout  the  world 
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there  is  already  only  one  opinion  as  to  those  with 
whom  lie  the  honours  of  the  war.  The  Boers  defended 
their  liberty  like  heroes,  and  submitted  to  the  inevit- 
able like  gentlemen. 

OUR  CRIME  AGAINST  NATIONALITY. 

However  satisfactory  this  may  be  to  those  who,  in 
good  report  or  ill,  have  enthusiastically  supported  the 
cause  of  justice  and  of  nationality  in  the  war  which 
is  now  ended,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  assume 
that  all  our  difficulties  are  over  in  South  Africa 
because  the  Boers  have  proved  themselves  to  be  the 
better  men.  They  have  extorted  our  respect,  and 
after  a  time  the  contrast  between  their  conduct  and 
ours  will  no  doubt  make  us  all  heartily  ashamed  of 
ourselves.  We  are,  however,  so  far  from  having 
arrived  at  that  pitch  of  sanity  that  there  are  some 
who  are  not  ashamed  amongst  us  to  speak  of  the 
"  extraordinary  generosity "  of  our  terms,  and  to  re- 
gard the  ruthless  extinction  of  two  Republics  as  a 
signal  illustration  of  British  liberality.  People  who 
can  believe  that  can,  of  course,  believe  anything. 
A  policy  which,  in  defiance  of  every  recognised  rule 
of  civilised  w^arfare,  adopted  devastation  and  in- 
cendiarism as  a  method  of  military  coercion,  and 
which  has  done  to  death  more  helpless  women  and 
children  than  all  the  Boers  we  killed  under  arms, 
will  remain  on  record  as  an  ineffaceable  blot  upon 
the  annals  not  of  our  history  only,  but  the  history  of 
humanity.  No  crumbs  of  charity  reluctantly  conceded 
at  the  last  hour  to  the  nationality  whose  indepen- 
dence and  existence  we  have  destroyed  can  count  as 
a  feather  weight  in  the  scale  of  impartial  justice. 
The  fact  that  we  have  overwhelmed  the  Boers  by  our 
armed  forces  gave  us  no  moral  right  to  destroy  their 
independent  existence  as  States.  Those  who  hold 
the  contrary  may  yet  find  reason  to  lament  the  blood- 
stained precedent  of  this  annexation. 

SUPPOSE  IT  WERE  CANADA  ! 

Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  there  is  no  hardship  in 
being  annexed  against  their  will  to  an  empire  so 
liberal  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  hear  what  those  who  use  this  argument  would  say 
if  the  United  States  were  forcibly  to  annex  Canada. 
The  Americans  would  argue,  and  with  reason,  that  the 
Republican  form  of  government  is  more  advanced 
and  represents  a  higher  type  of  civilisation  than  the 
"  effete  monarchy  "  of  which  the  Canadian  Dominion 
had  been  a  vassal.  The  Canadians  are  by  no  means 
as  distinct  a  nationality  as  the  Dutch  of  South  Africa. 
Is  there  one  man,  woman  or  child  in  Great  Britain 
who  would  not  indignantly  repudiate  these  pleas  of 
American  annexationists  as  an  inexcusable  insult  added 
to  an  unpardonable  injury  ? 

THE  TERMS  OF  PEACE. 

^Vhen  we  examine  the  terms  of  peace  it  is  difficult 
not  to  feel  some  degree  of  amazement  at  the  extra- 
ordinary ease  with  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  succeeded 
in  palming  off  upon  a  credulous  public  this  legend 
of  the  exceeding  generosity  of  the  terms  of  peace. 


The  statement  that  a  free  grant  of  ;^3,ooo,ooo  bad 
been  made  by  the  victors  to  the  vanquished  impressed 
the  imagination  of  the  unreflecting  crowd,  and  as  the 
mass  of  people  never  read  Blue  Books  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  convincing  them  as  to  the  real  meaning 
of  this  ;£'3,ooo\ooo  sterling.  Anyone  who  takes  the 
trouble,  however,  to  compare  the  terms  of  peace  pro- 
visionally agreed  upon  with  the  Boers  at  Vereeniging, 
and  the  draft  finally  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, can  see  in  a  moment  how  this  delusion  arose.  In 
the  original  arrangement  the  ;£'3,ooo,ooo  free  grant 
appears  in  its  right  position  as  the  acknowledgment  by 
the  annexing  State  of  the  legal  obligations  entered 
into  by  the  conquered  State  before  the  extinction  of 
its  independence. 

THE  ALhtGEJJ  "  FREE  QRANT." 

In  Other  words,  the  ;;^3, 000,000  free  grant  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  acceptance  of  the 
floating  debt  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State,  which  was  incurred  when  they  com- 
mandeered gold  and  stock  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war. 
As  we  annexed  these  States  we  succeeded  to  their 
liabilities,  and  the  so-called  free  grant  in  the  original 
terms  is  set  forth  as  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this  acceptance  of  the  obligation  to  discharge  the 
debts  incurred  by  the  States  which  we  had  annexed. 
But  this  did  not  suit  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and,  as  the 
despatches  show,  he  insisted  upon  altering  the  position 
of  the  clause  relating  to  the  restocking  of  the  farms  so 
as  to  make  it  appear  that  this  ;£^3,ooo,ooo  free  graat 
was  to  make  provision  for  the  necessities  of  the 
burghers,  instead  of  being  hypothecated,  as  it  is  in 
truth,  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  extinguished 
States.  General  Botha  was  quite  correct  when  last 
year  he  stated  that  in  every  civilised  Slate  the  debts 
of  a  conquered  territory  were  assumed  by  the 
conqueror;  and  ^^3, 000,000  is  certainly  not  one 
penny  too  much  to  meet  the  obligations  represented 
by  the  notes  and  receipts  given  by  the  two  Republics 
for  the  goods  which  they  commandeered  for  the  service 
of  the  war.  Among  these  goods  was  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  gold,  which  was  commandei^red 
at  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  repa}Tnent 
of  which  will  make  a  considerable  hole  in  the 
;;^3,ooo,ooo  of  free  grant  Many  of  the  Boer  receipts 
were  given  not  to  burghers  of  the  Republic,  but  to  the 
Cape  and  Natal  colonists  in  the  districts  overrun  by 
the  commandos. 

THE  "generosity"  OF  SHYLOCK, 

Of  the  ^3,000,000,  therefore,  only  a  portion 
will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Boers,  and  it  will 
probably  be  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  when 
the  floating  debt  of  the  Republics  has  been  met,  theie 
is  not  one  penny  piece  left  over  for  the  restocking  of 
the  farms  or  the  rebuilding  of  the  farmsteads.  This 
has  to  be  provided  for  not  by  any  free  grant,  but  by  a 
loan  which  will  bear  no  interest  for  two  years,  tut 
afterwards  must  bear  interest  at  3  per  cent,  anti  be 
repaid  in  a  term  of  years.    By  the  original  terms  of 
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peace  arranged  by  Lord  Kitchener  the  loan  had  to 
be  without  interest,  the  3  per  cent,  was  added  by 
Mr.  Cliamberlain  with  the  instinct  of  a  Shylock ;  but 
even  thus  limited  there  are  some  inscrutable  minds 
which  see  in  this  provision  the  beneficence  of  a  great 
and  wealthy  empire. 

OUR  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  THE  HAGUE  RULES. 

But  if  this  provision  is  examined  for  a  moment,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  so  far  from  being  a  manifesta- 
tion of  generosity,  it  is  the  most  shameful  shirking 
of  a  plain  legal  obligation.  At  the  Hague  Conference 
the  representatives  of  all  the  Powers,  England 
being  foremost,  set  to  work  to  codify  the 
laws  of  war.  The  Convention  which  they  drew 
up  embodied  in  plain  and  simple  language  the 
rules  of  civilised  warfare  which  we  accepted  and 
which  we  professed  ourselves  ready  to  act  upon. 
These  rules  set  forth  in  the  most  emphatic  language 
^hat  private  property  is  inviolable  in  war.  Under  the 
dire  necessity  of  warfare  it  may  be  seized  or 
destroyed ;  but  only  on  condition  that  it  is  paid  for  in 
cash  by  the  conqueror,  and  if  that  is  not  possible  at 
the  moment,  he  must  in  every  case  give  a  receipt, 
whicli  he  must  discharge  at  the  conclusion  of  hostili- 
ties. So  stringent  is  this  rule  that  Article  53  of  the 
Convention  lays  down  in  terms  that  even  when  private 
property  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  military 
operations,  such  as  depots  of  arms  or  munitions  of 
war,  it  can  only  be  taken  by  the  invading  army  on 
condition  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  due  compensa- 
tion is  paid  for  it.  Now  what  happened  in  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Free  State  ? 

*^  COMPENSATION  FOR  PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 

Under  the  plea  of  the  necessity  of  war  our 
military  authorities  sent  out  scores  of  mobile 
celumns  charged  with  no  other  commission  than 
that  of  burning  homesteads,  cutting  down  orchards, 
•<iestroying  growing  crops,  and  driving  off  or 
^slaughtering  all  the  livestock  on  the  farms.  This 
Avas  a  method  of  barbarism  for  precedents  to  which 
it  is  needful  to  go  back  to  the  devastation  of  the 
Camatic  by  Hyder  Ali,  or  the  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate  by  Tilly.  It  was  excused,  however^  and 
defended  on  the  ground  that  war  was  war,  and  that 
miKtar}'  necessity  knew  no  law.  I  have  always  scorned 
the  plea,  but  let  us  grant  that  the  Government  is 
entitled  to  this  excuse.  What  follows?  Nothing 
more  nor  less  than  this — that  the  rebuilding  of  every 
Boer  farmstead,  the  restocking  of  every  Boer  farm, 
the  replanting  of  every  orchard,  the  repair  of  every 
dam,  the  restitution  of  all  furniture  and  household 
goods  seized  by  the  mobile  columns  in  the  course  of 
the  last  two  years  of  warfare  is  our  clear  legal  obligation. 
We  owe  the  Boers  payment  in  full  for  all  the  devas- 
tation which  we  have  inflicted  upon  their  private 
[Toperty.  How  many  millions  the  repayment  of 
indemnity'  and  compensation  for  such  devastation  will 
amount  to  is  anothsr  matter.  It  may  be  0,000,000; 


it  may  be  0,000,000.  But  whether  it  be  ten,  or 
whether  it  be  twenty,  it  is  our  plain  legal  obligation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  international  law  to  pay  it 
to  the  last  farthing. 

A  NEW  WAY  TO  PAY  OLD  DEBTS. 

Until  we  pay  our  debts  it  is  no  use  talking  about 
generosity,  and  the  proposal  to  discharge  our  debts 
by  granting  our  creditor  a  loan  on  his  undertaking  to 
repay  it  with  3  per  cent,  interest  in  instalments  is  a 
monstrosity  only  too  much  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  delusions  which  we  have  cherished  during  the  war. 

So  far  from  recognising  this  elementary  truth,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  -  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
expressly  repudiating  any  idea  that  the  Government 
recognises  its  responsibility  to  compensate  the  victims 
of  this  war.  In  reply  to  Sir  H.  Bhownagree  he 
stated  : — 

It  is  not  the  fact  that  we  have  promised  to  all  tlie  Boers 
who  have  suffered  loss  by  the  war  in  South  Africa  compensation 
and  assistance.  What  we  have  promised  is  that  to  those  who 
are  unable  to  provide  for  •themselves  the  necessary  implements 
for  the  resumption  of  their  industry,  there  shall  be  such  assist- 
ance given. 

HONESTY  THE  BEST  POLICY. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  instead  of  an  honest 
discharge  of  our  obligations  by  the  indemnification  of 
all  persons  whose  private  property  has  been  burnt  or 
otherwise  destroyed,  by  the  order  of  the  military 
authorities,  all  that  we  intend  to  do  is  to  dole  out 
some  more  or  less  eleemosynary  grants  by  way  of  loan 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  ploughs,  carts  and  other 
instruments  of  agriculture  which  were  destroyed  by 
the  orders  of  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  course,  may  speak  as  he  often 
does,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion upon  which  he  poses  as  a  responsible  authority. 
What  is  to  be  hoped  is  that  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord 
Milner  have  given  the  Boers  to  understand  that  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  them  as  if  we  were  honest  men,  i 
and  not  midnight  thieves  and  plundering  bandits.  If  1 
that  be  so,  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  may  be  per- 
mitted  by  the  destinies  to  undo  some  portion  of  the  1 
mischief  which  we  have  done  in  South  AfHca,  and 
to  re-establish  peace  in  the  regions  which  we  have 
devastated  with  fire  and  sword.  But  everything 
depends  upon  that.  If  the  policy  suggested  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  answer  is  to  be  pursued,  there  will  be 
no  rest  in  South  Africa. 

THE  TEST  QUESTION. 

In  conversation  with  the  leading  Boers  who  happen 
to  be  in  Europe  at  the  present  time  I  found  that 
everything  with  them  would  turn  upon  one  question  :  ; 
Did  the  Government  mean  to  put  them  back  upon 
the  land  and  let  them  live  once  more  as  self-respecting  j 
citizens  of  a  self-governing  State,  or  did  they  mean  to  1 
take  advantage  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  war  in  order  j 
to  reduce  the  burghers  to  a  mere  horde  of  bywoners,  j 
landless   people   who  were  dependent  upon  the-* 
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Government  dole  for  their  ability  to  preserve  a  pre- 
carious existence  in  the  ruins  of  their  former  homes. 
If  the  Government  mean  to  do  the  square  thing,  and 
to  rebuild  the  farms,  restock  them,  replant  the 
orchards,  and  repair  the  dams,  and  to  do  it  not  as  an 
act  of  charity^  but  as  a  simple  payment  of  a  debt 
which  they  have  incurred  with  their  eyes  open,  know- 
ing perfectly  well  the  obligations  which  they  were 
undertaking,  then  the  Boers  will  make  an  honest 
attempt  to  establish  a  sel^goveming  Colony  under  the 
sheher  of  the  British  flag.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  line  is  to  be  taken,  then  there  is 
nothing  before  us  but  an  Ireland  in  South  Africa 
infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the  Ireland  which  is  at 
our  doors. 

AN  IRELAND  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A  leading  Boer  statesman  said  to  me  the  other  day 
that  they  might  be  driven  to  make  an  Ireland  in 
South  Africa,  but  that  they  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  for 
in  their  opinion  the  Irish  had  not  done  too  well  for 
themselves  by  a  policy  of  irreconcilable  antagonism. 
If,  however,  as  in  times  past,  every  promise  which 
England  made  is  broken  both  in  letter  and  in 
spirit,  and  the  Dutch  wake  up  to  discover  that  the 
fair  words  with  which  they  were  treated  by  Lord 
Kitchener  have  been  but  as  the  grain  spread  by  the 
fowler  in  order  to  lure  birds  within  his  nets,  then  the 
outlook  in  South  Africa  is  dark  indeed.  For  the 
present  I  prefer  to  hope  that  the  plain  ruling  of 
intemationad  law  may  reinforce  the  promptings  of 
commonsense  and  political  expediency,  and  that  at 
last  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  British  Government  may 
attempt  to  act  up  to  its  high-sounding  professions  in 
South  Africa. 

IF  SOUTH  AFRICA  IS  TO  KEEP  OUR  FLAG — 

In  that  case  South  Africa  may  continue  under  the 
British  flag.  This  is  true,  although  the  relations  of  the 
two  races  will  for  generations  to  come  be  inflamed  by 
the  bitter  memories  of  the  last  two  years  of  devastation 
and  of  child-slaughter — I  do  not  say  of  carnage,  for 
carnage  in  the  battlefield,  curiously  enough,  seldom 
leaves  long  memories  behind  it;  what  people 
remember  is  the  destruction  of  their  homes  and  the 
doing  to  death  of  their  women  and  children,  and  of 
these  bitter  memories  we  have  left  only  too  many  in 
South  Africa.  But  although  the  names  of  Milner, 
Chamberlain  and  Roberts  will  dwell  in  the  memory  of 
South  African  Dutch  as  the  names  of  Claverhouse 
and  Judge  Jeffreys  dwelt  in  the  memories  of 
the  Scotch  Covenanters  and  English  Liberals,  the 
races  as  a  whole  may  settle  down  together,  with  the 
result  that  as  the  descendants  of  the  Covenanters  have 
practically  governed  Scodand  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  so  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  fought 
under  Botha,  De  Wet,  and  Delarey  will  govern  South 
Africa  under  the  British  flag.  They  have  the  in- 
<iestnictible  virile  elements  of  national  greatness. 
They  have  not  forgotten  the  duty  of  multiplying  and 
increasing  and  replenishing  the  earth.    Hence,  if  we 


act  fairly  by  them,  treat  both  races  with  equal  justice, 
and  allow  them  their  fair  share  in  the  government  of 
the  country  in  which  they  live,  the  odds  are  very 
heavy  that  the  first  occupant  of  Groote  Schuur 
as  Prime  Minister  of  Federated  South  Africa  will  be 
a  Dutchman. 

— IT  MUST  BE  GOVERNED  BY  THE  DUTCH. 

Where,  then,  cry  the  impatient  Jingoes,  are  the 
fruits  of  the  war  ?  The  fruits  of  the  war  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  humbling  and  chastening  lessons 
which  it  has  administered  to  the  vanity  and  vain- 
glory of  the  British  Philistine.  If  he  seeks  for 
fruits  in  the  shape  of  direct  domination  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  he  will  grasj> 
Dead  Sea  fruits,  fair  on  the  outside,  but  full  of  bitter 
ashes  within.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
instead  of  allowing  the  Dutch  equal  rights  in  the 
governance  of  South  Africa  with  the  British  minorit>', 
we  attempt  to  invert  the  pyramid,  and  subject  the 
Dutch  majority  to  the  artificially  gerrymandered 
ascendency  of  those  self-called  loyalists  who  are 
in  every  country  the  bane  of  Empire.  They 
may  suspend  the  Cape  Constitution.  They 
may  gerrymander  the  constituencies  so  as  to 
create  a  factitious  majority  for  themselves  in  the  Cape 
Parliament,  they  may  continue  to  govern  the  annexed 
territories  as  Crown  Colonies  for  an  indefinite  period. 
They  may  pack  the  judicial  Bench  with  the  young 
prigs  from  Oxford,  after  Lord  Milner*s  own  heart ;  and 
they  may  maintain  a  semblance  of  order  in  the  country 
by  a  constabulary  with  the  traditions  and  the  discipline 
of  the  Royal  Irish.  They  may  do  all  that,  and  what 
will  be  the  result :  Only  this — that  after  five  or  ten 
years  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  Outlander  and  Dutch, 
will  be  united  in  solid  opposition  to  the  British  rule, 
and  we  shall  see  a  United  States  of  South  Africa  not 
under  the  British  flag. 

The  plain  English  of  it  all  is  that  if  the  flag  is  to 
continue  in  .South  Africa  the  Government  of  the 
country  must  be  predominantiy  Dutch.  And  if  we 
attempt  to  make  it  predominantly  British,  the  only 
result  will  be  that  we  shall  neither  keep  our  ascen- 
dency nor  our  flag. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  OUR  OBJECTIVE? 

Let  us  now  look  facts  frankly  in  the  face.  Let 
us  assume  that  the  insanity  that  has  prevailed  in 
Downing  Street  for  the  last  three  years  is  replaced 
by  the  sober  common  sense  of  self-governing  English- 
men. What  should  be  our  objective  ?  Surely  everyone 
will  agree  that  the  great  object  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  in  season  and  out  of  season  by  every  means 
within  the  resources  of  civilisation  is  to  convince  the 
Dutch  that  we  mean  to  deal  honestiy  by  them,  to  win 
back  the  confidence  which  we  have  forfeited  by  the 
diplomacy  of  Lord  Milner,  and  to  show  them  that, 
although  we  have  warred  against  them  for  two  years 
and  seven  months,  we  have  been  taught  in  the  bloody 
winepress  of  war  that  we  cannot  govern  Africa 
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without  their  consent,  their  co-operation,  and  their 
good-will. 

A  PROPOSED  CONSTITUENT  CONVENTION. 

The  most  effective  means  of  doing  this  would  be, 
it    seems    to   me,  to 

constitute  at  once  a  rne  sourH  afrjpin  n£¥/cw 
constituent  Convention, 
nominated  by  the 
Crown,  on  which  all 
the  leading  Boers  would 
sit  side  by  side  with  the 
representatives  of  the 
other  Colonies  and  of 
Rhodesia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  up  a 
Federal  Constitution  for 
South  Africa.  If  such  a 
Convention  were  nomi- 
nated as  the  sequel  of 
the  Coronation,  and 
Steyn,  Fischer,  Wessels, 
Wolmarans,  Botha,  De 
Wet  and  Delarey  were 
invited  to  take  their 
seats  as  equals  with  the 
representatives  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  Natal  and 
Rhodesia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  framing  the 
Federal  Constitution  for 
the  South  African  Com- 
monwealth, and  of  de- 
vising means  for  the 
restoration  of  self- 
government  in  the  con- 
quered territories  and  in 
Rhodesia,  the  first  great 
step  will  have  been  taken 
towards  convincing  our 
Dutch  fellow  -  subjects 
that  we  mean  what  we 
say,  and  intend  to  act 

up  to  our  promises.  But  prior  to  any  constituent 
Convention  it  is  necessary  that  the  prisoners  should 
be  brought  back  without  delay,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  grudging  of  whatever  millions  are  necessary 


to  discharge  our  debts  in  compensation  for  private 
property  burnt  and  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  war. 

CONDITIONES  SINE  QUIBUS  NON. 

Given  those  two  things — the  payment  of  the  debt 

which  we  owe  to  private 
persons  under  interna- 
tional law  in  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  the 
summoning  of  a  con- 
stituent Convention^ 
equally  composed  of 
British  and  Dutch,  for 
the  framing  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Federated 
South  Africa,  and  there 
may  be  a  real  peace  in 
South  Africa.  But  do 
not  let  our  high-flying 
Jingoes  for  one  moment 
imagine  that  peace  can 
be  had  on  any  other 
terms  than  those  of  the 
frank,  full,  and  equal 
admission  of  the  Dutch 
in  South  Africa  to  all 
the  privileges  and  rights 
of  self-governing  citi- 
zens. Those  who  know- 
South  Africa  best  are 
well  aware  that  the  in- 
evitable result  of  such  a 
policy  would  be  ta 
restore  to  the  Dutch 
that  ascendency  in  the 
government  of  South 
Africa  which  the  war 
was  waged  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  destroy.  It 
rests  upon  natural 
causes,  its  foundations 
lie  in  the  Dutch  cradle, 
and  whatever  doubt  there  might  have  been  as  to  its  in- 
evitable triumph  was  destroyed  when  the  whole  race  was 
deemed  worthy  of  passing  through  that  baptism  of  blood 
which  was  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Vereeniging. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  BLOCH  MUSEUM  IN  LUCERNE. 


JEAN  DE  BLOCH  being  dead  yet  speaketh  to  the 
world,  and  will  continue  to  speak  through  the 
Museum  of  War  and  Peace  which  he  has  created 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  which  was 
opened  on  Saturday,  June  7th,  by  M.  Passy  in  the 
presence  of  an  assembly  of  the  friends  of  peace  of  all 
nations.  The  distinguished  founder,  whose  marble  bust 
surrounded  with  laurels  stands  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Museum,  was  represented  by  his  son,  M.  Henri  de  Bloch, 
his  widow,  Madame  de  Bloch,  and  her  two  daughters,  the 
Countess  Koscielska,  whose  husband  is  a  conspicuous 
figure  among  the  Polish  members  of  the  Prussian  Her- 
renhaus,  and  her  widowed  sister,  Madame  Holynska, 
One  of  their  guests  made  the  remark  that  the  late 
benefactor  had  after  his  death  added  to  the  benefits 
he  had  conferred  upon  the  world  by  making  the 
members  of  his  brilliant  and  accomplished  family 
better  known  to  the  leaders  of  Western  thought  and 


progress.  To  this  may  be  added  the  further  observa- 
tion that  he  has  still  further  increased  the  debt  which 
we  owe  him  by  reminding  us  of  the  existence  of  the 
continued  and  indestructible  existence  of  the  Poles 
among  the  family  of  nations. 

A  Russian  chronicler  once  bitterly  complained  that 
for  centuries  Russia  was  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
mankind  behind  the  two  menacing  spectres  the  Pole 
and  the  Tartar,  which  enveloped  her  on  the  West  and 
on  the  East.  The  same  remark,  with  variations,  may 
be  made  about  Poland  to-day.  The  nation  which 
formerly  obscured  Russia  from  the  sight  of  the  West 
has  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  disappeared 
between  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  busy  nations  on 
the  seaboard  had  almost  forgotten  tlxe  existence 
of  their  Polish  sister.  Since  the  days  when 
"  Freedom  shrieked  when  Kosciusko  fell "  few  Polish 
names  have  imprinted  themselves  upon  the  Western 
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Ejchibits  Showing  Effect  of  Firearms  at  Various  Ranges. 


mind    But  the  Poles,  although  overlooked,  persisted 
in  existing,  in  cherishing  their  faith,  in  pursuing  their 
national  culture.    Cut  off  by  their  partition  from  the 
possibiUty  of  exercising  any  influence  as  a  political 
Stete  they  threw  themselves  into  other  pursuits. 
They  made  their  provinces  the  most  prosperous  region 
in  Russia.    They  throve  so  much  in  Posen  that  the 
Kaiser  and  his  Chancellor  have  emitted  cnes  of  alarm, 
the  one  over  the  fecundity  of  the  Polish  rabbits, 
whfle  the  other  proclaims  that  "  Polish  arrogance  is 
resolved  to  encroach  upon  Germanism.     In  Austria 
they  have  shown  their  capacity  to  govern  the  semi- 
autonomous  province  of  Galicia.  But  the  dim  myriads 
of  peasants  and  artisans,  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers,  might  have  existed  for  generations  without 
making  any  impress  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
world  if  no  man  or  woman  had  arisen  capable  ot 
shivering  the  gloom  with  the   lightmng  of  their 
cenius.    Nations  are  known  to  each  other,  not  so 
much  by  their  agriculture  or  their  manufactures  as 
by  the  men  who  from  time  to  time  arise  m  their 
midst  and  tower  sufficiently  above  their  fellows  to  be 
visible  beyond  the  frontiers  imposed  by  time  and  by 

^^Sudi  a  man  Poland' at  last  produced  in  Jean  de 
Bloch  At  a  time  when  another  Polish  genius, 
Sienkiewicz,  was  emulating  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
reviving  the  aknost-forgotten  romance  of  his  country  s 


past,  Jean  de  Bloch  arose  to  compel  the  recognition 
by  the  world  of  the  great  and  luminous  idea  by  which 
he  was  able  to  cast  a  gleam  of  hope  and  inspiration 
upon  the  somewhat  sombre  horizon  of  the  future. 
Sienkiewicz  reproduced  the  past,  but  Jean  de  Bloch 
inoirnated  the  present,  and  foresaw  the  future.  In 
him  the  world  saw  Poland  once  more  a  living,  healthy, 
thinking,  inspiring  force  in  the  circle  of  the  nations. 

Jean  de  Bloch  was  a  seer,  a  seeing  man  in  the  midst 
of  the  blind.  He  saw  that  we  had  passed  through  a 
period  in  which,  almost  unconsciously,  such  a  revolu- 
tion had  been  effected  in  the  methods  of  warfare  as  to 
render  war  on  a  large  scale  practically  impossible. 
He  saw  the  truth,  and  proclaimed  it  abroad  in  the 
hearing  of  the  world.  At  first  his  message  fell  upon 
deaf  ears.  His  zeal  was  redoubled  by  the  indifference 
of  the  unseeing  multitude.  He  wrote,  he  spoke,  he  spared 
neither  time  nor  expense  in  order  to  drive  conviction 
into  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  At  last  he  found 
a  hearing.  Some  dim  perception  of  his  great  dis- 
covery dawned  upon  at  least  one  master  of  many 
legions.  Then  came  the  Hague  Conference,  and 
M.  de  Bloch  found  in  that  international  parliament  an 
admirable  field  for  the  preaching  of  his  message. 
After  the  Conference  came  the  war,  which  went  so  far 
to  verify  all  M.  de  Bloch's  contentions  that  it  was  no 
paradox  to  say  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  name  may  live 
in  history  solely  because  he  was  the  author  of  a  war 
which  verified  the  hypotheses  of  M.  de  Bloch.  * 

To  embody  in  a  great  museum  a  permanent,  visible 
and  tangible  object-lesson  M.  de  Bloch  set  on  foot 
during  the  late  war  the  foundation  of  a  great  Museum 
of  War  and  Peace,  which  would  embody  and  illustrate 
the  truth  which  he  sought  to  teach.  Unfortunately 
death  smote  him  before  he  was  permitted  to  see  the 
fruit  of  his  labour.  His  place  was  taken  by  his  son, 
who  completed  the  work  which  his  father  had  begun. 
Hence  it  was  possible  for  M.  Passy,  on  June  7th,  to  open 
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M.  Henri  de  Bloch  and  his  Sister,  Madame  Holynska. 


the  picturesque  building  which  has  been  reared  on 
the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  to  provide 
houseroom  and  exhibition-space  for  the  contents  of 
M.  de  Bloch's  Museum. 

The  interior  of  the  Museum  is  in  a  state  which  is  at 
once  very  finished  and  very  unfinished.  The  building, 
being  a  temporary  one,  to  be  reconstructed  in  six 
years,  is  a  series  of  vast  sheds,  some  divided  into 
compartments,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  different 
country  or  a  different  age.  The  floors  are  not  yet 
paved,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  permanent  decora- 
don  has  been  attempted.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  collection  of  exhibits — and  that  is  the  chief 
thing — is  very  complete,  very  interesting,  and 
very  varied.  In  the  large  entrance  hall  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  the  eye  is  a  bust  of  the  late  M.  de  Bloch, 
surrounded  with  palms  and  flowers,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  vast  collection  of  arms  which  he  had  col- 
lected firom  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  room,  indeed, 
contains  specimens  of  every  weapon  employed  by  man 
since  he  first  took  to  slaying  his  brother  with  flint 
arrow-heads.  There  are  two  very  remarkable-looking 
hooped  brass  cannon,  cast  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  bristling  little  forest  of  Swiss  pikes  with  which  the 
herdsmen  and  burghers  of  Switzerland  destroyed  the 
chivalry  of  Austria,  suits  of  armour  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  rockets  used  in  1870,  Maxim  guns  of  the  latest 
type,  targets  showing  the  effect  of  bullets  and  shells 
fired  at  various  ranges — everything,  indeed,  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  armaments  new  and  old 
is  to  be  found  here.  This  is  the  mechanical  side  of 
war.  The  pictorial  side  is  even  better  shown  in  the 
gallery  of  dioramas,  the  entrance  of  which  is  behind 


M.  de  Bloch's  bust.  The  tableaux  here  arts  about  eight 
in  number  ;  and  they  are  admirably  painted  by  scenic 
artists  of  repute,  the  foregrounds  being  skilfully 
built  up  of  real  objects.  Here  the  tactical  methods  of 
the  wars  of  the  past  and  present  are  contrasted,  the 
difference  in  formation  being  clearly  shown.  The 
Swiss  defending  their  mountain  passes,  the  Russians 
attacking  Plevna  in  the  snow,  the  British  methods  of 
attack  in  South  Africa,  are  all  admirably  put  together, 
and  the  tableau  of  a  battlefield  by  night  is  worthy  of 
Verestchagin. 

But  these  two  rooms  take  up  only  a  small  portion 
of*  the  Museum.  The  mechanism,  science,  art,  and 
statistics  of  war  are  shown  in  equal  detail  in  a  number 
of  other  rooms  and  galleries.  The  collection  of 
models  of  battlefields  is  very  large,  and  very  scienti- 
fically arranged.  Several  compartments  of  the  room 
in  which  these  are  contained  are  devoted  to  tactics 
and  strategy,  and  the  visitor  can  examine  the  methods 
of  Alexander  and  Caesar  within  a  few  paces  ef 
diagrams  and  models  showing  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  Sbuth  Africa.  In  another  room  may 
be  read  on  the  walls  the  texts  of  important 
international  treaties,  a  useful  and  instructive 
lesson  of  the  futility  of  the  policy  of  "  Never  again  " 
in  the  days  gone  by.  Running  out  of  this  room,  and 
ending  on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  hall,  is  a  long 
gallery  divided  into  compartments.  In  one  may  be 
seen  depicted  pictorially  and  by  njeans  of  models 
"  Fortress  Warfare  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times  " 
in  the  next  is  a  collection  of  human  and  animal  relics 
of  the  battlefields,  in  the  shape  of  skulls  and  skeletons. 
To  show  the  various  types  of  injuries  to  the  bone 
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inflicted  by  bullets  at  different  ranges  is  the  chief 
object  of  this  collection ;  the  skeleton  of  a  horse 
shown  in  the  photo- 
graph on  page  38 
bears  testimony  to 
the  extreme  difference 
in  ibe  character  of 
wounds  which  results 
from  a  change  of 
range.  There  is  a 
section  devoted  to 
naval  warfare,  with 
pictures  of  ancient 
aoi  modern  ships, 
the  strength  of  navies 
of  different  Powers, 
and  the  Naval 
Budgets  of  Europe 
and  America  being 
sho^^^l  by  means  of 
diagrams.  Finally, 
there  is  a  good-sized 
auditorium,  where  it 
is  proposed  to  give 
lectures  with  the 
<:inemaJtograph  on  all 
-subjects  of  interest 
to  those  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  pro- 
blems of  modern 
war.  A  library  of 
war  and  peace  will 
also  be  established. 

But  this  does  not 
exhaust  the  interest 
of  the  Museum.  The 
grounds  at  the  back 
and  sides  of  the 
building  are  devoted 

to  displaying  some  of  the  mechanism  of  war  on 
a  full  scale.  There  are  sections  of  trenches  of 
vvarious  types,  open,  covered  in,  and  protected  from 


The  late  M.  Jean  de  Bloch. 


assault  by  those  terrible  wite  networks  which  the  late 
M.  de  Bloch  loved  to  insist  upon  as  one  of  the  strongest 

weapons  of  modern 
defence.  And,  finally, 
there  are  short 
sections  of  various 
types  of  military 
bridging  material. 

Altogether  the 
Museum  is  very  com- 
plete and  very  inter- 
esting.   It  is  not  too 
technical    to  puzzle 
the    casual  visitor, 
while  it  is  scientific 
enough  to  satisfy  the 
serious  military 
student.  Contro- 
versial  matters  are 
kept  in  the  back- 
ground, facts,  as  the 
late  M.  ^e  Bloch  used 
to  insist,  .being  the 
best   of  arguments. 
The  best  evidence  of 
the  combined  popular 
and  scientific 
character  of  the 
Museum  is  that  while 
it  was  founded  by  the 
energy  and  initiative 
of  a  civilian,  its  Board 
of  Management  con- 
tains several  military 
names  of  distinction. 
The  union  of  two, 
too    often  inimical, 
classes  in  the  cause 
of  peace  is  a  good 
omen  for  the  future  of  the  Museum,  and  certainly 
nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  make  the  whole 
institution  as  attractive  as  it  is  instructive. 
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ENGLAND   AT  THE  MERCY  OF  AMERICA; 

Or  Why  England  Must  Join  the  Union. 

The  suggestion,  supported  by  such  eminent 
authorities  as  Cecil  Rhodes,  Andrew  Carnegie,  and 
Hiram  Maxim,  that  the  true  line  of  England's 
destinies  lies  in  her  uniting  herself  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  forming  part  of  a  great  federal 
union  of  the  English-speaking  states  of  the  world,  is  no 
mere  fantasy  of  dreaming  theorists.  It  is  a  plain 
duty  which  we  have  got  to  accomplish,  and  that  right 
speedily  unless  we  are  to  be  undone.  There  is  no 
doubt  something  pathetic  in  the  thought  that  John 
Bull,  in  the  very  moment  that  his  pride  is  greatest, 
should  be  compelled  to  confront  the  humiliating 
necessity  of  seeking  admission  as  a  junior  partner 
in  the  United  States  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
But  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  if  we  resolutely 
refuse  to  surrender  to  sentiment,  and  look  at  the 
fundamental  facts  of  our  present  situation,  we  shall  see 
that  there  is  no  other  alternative.  There  is  no  need 
for  exaggeration  to  emphasise  the  significance  of  the 
truth  set  forth  in  the  official  figures  of  our  trade. 

HOW  AMERICA.  WOULD  MAKE  WAR. 

Mr.  Carnegie  told  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  th3 
Venezuelan  trouble  was  at  its  height,  that  if  Lord 
Salisbury  were  so  ill-advised  as  to  challenge  th^ 
United  States  to  a  war  over  the  disputed  Sout'.i 
American  frontier,  the  Americans  would  not  need  tD 
fire  a  single  shot  in  order  to  reduce  England  to  sub- 
mission. Mr.  Gladstone  regarded  the  statement  as  a 
paradox ;  but  Mr.  Carnegie  pointed  out  to  him  that 
Great  Britain  was  absolutely  powerless  to  invade  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Gladstone  objected  that  we  could 
at  least  blockade  her  ports,  to  which  Mr.  Carnegie 
replied  by  pointing  out  that  this  menace  had  abso- 
lutely no  terrors  for  the  United  States,  because  their 
first,  last,  and  all-sufficient  plan  of  campaign 
would  be  to  blockade  their  own  ports  and  starve 
England  into  submission  by  refusing  to  supply 
her  people  with  the  bread  and  meat  upon  which 
they  subsist.  To  this  Mr.  Gladstone  had  no  reply, 
nor  is  any  reply  possible. 

THE  AMERICAN  GRIP  ON  THE  ENGLISH  THROAT. 

Those  who  resent  being  told  that  England  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  United  States  may  be  recommended  to 
read  the  very  conclusive  article,  "  America's  Control  of 
England's  Food  Supply,"  which  Mr.  J.  D.  Whelpley 
contributes  to  the  North  American  Review  for  June. 
Mr.  Whelpley  says  : — 

If  the  United  States  were  suddenly  to  stop  all  present  regular 
cxportalions  of  meat  and  breadstuffs  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  first  effect  would  be  an  enormous  rise  in  prices  throughout 
Europe,  and  it  would  be  but  a  few  weeks  before  the  English 
people  would  be  threatened  by  dire  famine,  with  no  possible 
relief  in  sight  so  long  as  commercial  relations  with  the  United 


States  were'suspended.  ThU  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It 
is  susceptible  ot  mathematical  demonstration. 

This  conclusion  he  proceeds  to  set  out  with  lucid 
simplicity.  He  points  out  that  America  supplies  more 
than  half  of  the  necessaries  of  life  consumed  by  Great 
Britain. 

MEAL  AND  MEAT. 


The  following  table  shows  within  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent, 
the  strength  of  the  United  States  in  the  English  markets  in  the 
principal  items  of  animal  food  : — 


Articles. 

Total  Imports  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Percentage  Furnished 
by  the  U.S. 

Cattle,  live... 
Sheep,  live... 
Beef,  fresh  ... 
Beef,  salt  ... 
Beef,  cured... 

495,645  head 
382,833  head 
462,350,560  lbs. 

21,608,608  lbs. 

58,019,248  lbs. 
631,818,656  lbs. 
201,899,040  lbs. 
2i5,8u,688  lbs. 

7/, 884, 240  lbs. 

27,857,536  lbs. 

71 

70 
96 

t 

89 
93 
35 
52 

Lard 

Pork,  fresh... 
Pork,  salt  ... 

The  principal  grains  imported  for  food  are  wheat 
(of  which  the  United  States  furnishes  forty-seven  per 
cent.),  wheat  flour  (of  which  the  United  States  fur- 
nishes eighty-three  per  cent.),  and  oatmeal  (of  which 
the  United  States  sends  us  eighty-five  per  cent.).  Mr. 
Whelpley  further  points  out  that  while  the  agricultural 
classes  in  Great  Britain  are  largely  fed  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  own  soil,  it  is  the  great  masses  of  people 
herded  in  the  capital  and  manufacturing  centres  who 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  American  imports  for 
their  daily  bread.  Hence  if  ever  we  should  quarrel 
with  the  United  States  upon  any  question  whatever, 
the  Government  of  Washington  could  bring  us  to  our 
knees  by  simply  cutting  off  supplies. 

IF  THEY  CUT  OFF  SUPPLIES! 

Mr.  Whelpley  pauses  for  a  moment  to  consider  the 
consequences  which  would  follow  the  starvation  of  the 
people  of  London  by  the  closing  of  the  American 
ports  to  exports  to  Great  Britain.    He  says : — 

If  that  metropolis  of  all  the  world  should  ever  disgorge  a 
bread-hungry  mob,  it  will  be  as  though  the  denizens  of  the 
jungle  had  been  let  in.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
might  well  hesitate,  in  some  future  crisis,  before  they  made 
these  things  possible,  even  should  England's  rulers  ever  be  so 
blind  and  desperate  as  to  ignore  them.  The  American  |>eople, 
by  their  control  of  the  English  food  supply,  hold  in  leash  the 
furies  of  famine,  riot,  and  disaster,  which  wait  but  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spring  at  the  throat  of  a  country  hopelessly  weak 
at  her  base  of  supplies. 

Bad  as  this  is,  from  the  English  separatist  point  of 
view  things  are  getting  worse.  The  proportion  of 
food  supplied  by  America  to  that  grown  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  increasing  : — 

In  no  direction  at  home  or  in  the  colonies  is  any  effort  being 
made  by  England  to  increase  her  food  resources,  or  to  secure  to 
herself  any  preference  in  the  distribution  of  the  existing  supply. 
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It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  England  to  replace 
the  lacking  foodstuffs  by  purchasing  from  the  Conti- 
nent. Russia  alone  is  a  food-exporting  country,  and 
the  resources  of  the  colonies  and  of  the  Argentine 
would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  supply  the  void. 

QUOD  ERAT  DEMONSTRANDUM. 

What  follows  then  surely  is  that  England,  having 
become  economically  dependent  upon  the  United 
States,  cannot  afford  to  remain  politically  independent 
any  longer.  In  other  words,  Uncle  Sam  holds  our 
throat  between  his  fingers,  and  nothing  that  we  can  do 
can  compel  him  to  release  his  hold  if  any  acts,  reason- 
able or  otherwise,  were  to  lead  him  to  quarrel  with  us. 
We  have  got  to  make  terms  with  him,  and  the  sooner 
we  do  it  the  better.  In  the  great  American  Civil  War 
the  persistence  of  the  North  in  subduing  the  South 
was  explained  and  justified  on  the  ground  that  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  that  great  waterway  the 
Mississippi  to  be  controlled  at  its  mouth  by  a  hostile 
power.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  the  Mississippi  Valley 
of  the  present  ^situation.  The  Morganisation  of  the 
Atlantic  Ferry  points  imperiously  to  the  inevitable 
goal.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  an  Englishman  to  recog- 
nise that  in  every  controversy  with  the  United  States 
he  has  got  to  give  in  or  be  starved,  but  the  facts  being 
so,  we  had  better  adopt  the  only  policy  which  would 
enable  us  to  preserve  our  self-respect  and  continue  to 
form  part  of  a  power  which  does  not  exist  on  suffer- 
ance. Mr.  Whelpley's  concluding  observations  are 
both  pertinent  and  just : — 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  strong  grasp  of  this  country 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  world  is  due  largely  to  tnese  raw-material 
exports,  and  not  so  much  to  the  manufactured  goods.  To 
enable  production  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  appetite  of  the 
world,  and  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  losing  its  control 
of  the  great  food  supply  necessary  to  satisfy  this  appetite,  is  even 
a  more  statesmanlike  policy  than  to  devote  all  time  and  energy 
to  the  building  of  great  cities  and  the  creation  of  industrial 
armies  to  be  fed  from  abroad,  to  be  perhaps  dependent  at  inter- 
vals upon  an  enemy  for  daily  bread.  By  virtuq  of  her  great 
agricultural  possibilities,  realised  upon  through  the  industry  and 
enterprise  of  her  people,  the '  United  States  is  the  food  purveyor 
for  the  world.  In  this  simple  fact  lies  greater  strategic  strength 
than  in  formidable  armies  and  navies. 


THE  TRANSVAAL  MINES. 

By  One  of  the  Greatest  Living  Authorities. 

The  Engineering  Magazine  for  July  opens  with  an 
article  by  the  famous  American  mining  expert,  Mr. 
John  Hays  Hammond.  After  giving  a  general 
summary  of  the  commencement  and  development  of 
the  mines,  he  reviews  the  probable  benefit  of  the 
change  of  government  for  mine  owners.  The  amount 
of  ore  mined  in  1887  was  23,000  ounces,  in  1898 
4,295,609  ounces  valued  at  5,141,376. 

the  water  supply. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  is 
the  poor  supply  of  water,  which  at  present  is  obtained 
by  local  storage  of  rain  water — not  a  very  satisfactory 
arrangement.    Within  tv\'enty  or  twenty-five  miles  of 
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Johannesburg  there  are,  however,  other  sources  of 
water  supply  which  will  probably  be  utilised.  Of  the 
maps  prepared  Mr.  Hammond  says  : — 

Great  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  maps  of  the 
underground  workings,  geological  sections,  and  plans  upon 
which  assays  are  plotted.  In  these  respects  the  Rand  practice 
is  far  ahead  of  that  of  any  other  country  with  which  I  am 
familiar. 

AMERICANS  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  POSITIONS, 

The  labour  question  is  always  a  difficult  one. 
Mr.  Hammond  says  : — 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  labour  question,  in 
statistics  of  the  relative  numbers  of  whites  and  blacks  employed. 
The  white  workmen  are  predominantly  British,  though  many  of 
the  important  members  of  technical  stafl's  are  Americans  ;  the 
mine  and  mill  foremen  are  usually  either  Americans,  or  British 
subjects  who  have  had  mining  experience  in  America.  This 
labour  is  generally  below  the  American  standard,  but  is  rapidly 
improving.  Manual  workers  on  the  surface  and  all  miners 
except  those  running  machine  drills  are  blacks,  and  the  quality 
of  the  black  labour  is  very  poor,  especially  on  first  arriving  at 
the  mines. 

TRANSPORT  DIFFICULTIES. 

Mr.  Hammond  looks  for  a  reduction  in  the  exces- 
sive railway  rates  at  present    He  says  : — 

Generallv  speaking,  the  cost  of  the  principal  machinery, 
erected  on  me  ground,  will  be  two  and  one-half  limes  its  home 
cost.  In  respect  of  labour,  cost  of  dynamite,  and  charges  for 
railway  transport,  marked  improvement  b  confidently  to  be 
expected  from  the  change  of  governmental  conditions. 

LAWS  AND  MONOPOLIES. 

Mr.  Hammond  speaks  well  of  the  Transvaal  laws : — 

The  mining  laws  of  the  Transvaal  are  most  excellent  in 
character,  and  while  the  claims  cover  every  square  foot  of  land 
for  an  area  of  nearly  40  miles  long  by  from  2  to  3  miles  wide, 
there  have  been  practically  no  conflicts  over  extra-lateiul  rights. 

Notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  political  status  of  the 
Transvaal  which  will  follow  the  recently  concluded  peace  and 
final  establishment  of  British  rule,  it  may  be  confidently  assumed 
that  the  main  features  of  the  mining  law  of  the  South  Afirican 
Republic  wiU  be  retained,  and  certain  oppressive  features  of 
monopolies,  etc.,  bearing  with  special  weight  on  the  mining 
industry,  will  be  abolish^.  The  dynamite  monopoly  was  one 
<  that  bore  most  heavily  on  the  mining  industry ;  and,  according 
to  the  reports  of  the  State  mining  engineer,  explosives,  including 
fuse  and  detonators,  amounted  to  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
working  costs  of  the  mines. 

A  FEW  FORECASTS."; 

It  is  estimated  that  for  every  mile  in  lengthv  along  the  course 
of  the  reefs,  down  to  a  vertical  depth  of  i,cxx)  feet  for  the  dip  of 
the  reefs,  gold  to  the  value  of  about  10,000,000  will  be 
extracted.  This  is  a  conservative  estimate — at  least  as  applied 
to  the  central  section  of  the  Rand.  If  we  assume  these  condi- 
tions to  obtain  to  a  depth  of  6,000  feet  vertically,  we  have  the 
enormous  sum  of  ;^"6o,ooo,ooo  for  each  mile  in  length.  It  i*i 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these  conditions  will  be  main- 
tained along  most  of  the  central  section,  say  for  a  distance  of  ten 
miles,  in  which  case  we  would  have  an  auriferous  area,  within 
practicable  mining  depths,  containing  upwards  of  ;f  600, 000,000 
value  of  gold. 

"  If,"  says  Mr.  Hammond,  "  I  were  called  upon  to 
express  an  opinion,  I  would  estimate  the  future  dura- 
tion of  profitable  operations  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
district  at  less,  rather  than  more,  than  twenty-five 
years." 
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IS  it  peace  in  south  AFRICA? 

Some  Queries  by  Mr.  Farrelly. 

"  Never  Again  ! "  was  the  watchword  of  the  Jingo 
loyalists  of  South  Africa,  who  insisted  upon  fighting 
the  war  to  a  finish ;  and  now  that  the  war  has  been 
fought  to  a  finish  Mr.  Farrelly,  formerly  legal  adviser 
to  the  Transvaal  (British)  Government,  contributes  an 
article  to  the  Monthly  Review^  in  which  he  warns  us 
that  the  peace  in  South  Africa  is  seriously  threatened 
already  in  more  ways  than  one. 

WHAT  are  the  dangers? 

In  South  Africa,  he  says,  the  George  III,  dangers 
of  ICO  years  ago  are  still  present  and  new  ones  are 
superadded.  The  George  III.  danger  consists  in  the 
existence  of  a  perfectly  well-meaning,  but  altogether 
uninstructed  body  of  opinon,  chiefly  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  upholding  the  blackman-and-brother  theory, 
and  advocating  an  impossible  social  and  political 
equality  for  non-Europeans.  As  the  result  of  this 
negrophilist  George  III.  there  is  Boer  distrust  and 
apprehension  towards  the  Imperial  Government  which 
is  rendered  formidable  by  the  resolute  character,  the 
military  skill,  the  religious  fanaticism,  and  the  enor- 
mous birthrate  of  the  Boer  people. 

THE  YOUNG  AFRIKANDERS. 

Mr.  Farrelly  adds  to  this  permanent  danger  some  new 
ones,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  growth  of  the  separatist 
Young  Afrikander  movement, whose  warcry, "  Drive  the 
British  into  the  Sea,"  he  says,  has  not  been  stilled  for 
ever  by  the  many  Boer  defeats  of  the  late  war.  The 
Young  Afrikander  has  no  reason  to  despair  of  the 
ultimate  swing  of  the  British  party  pendulum  throwing 
fortune  and  domination  again  within  his  grasp.  These 
Young  Afrikanders  work  through  the  Dutch  Church 
organisation,  calculate  upon  the  increase  in  the 
Boer  population,  and  count  upon  the  certainty  of 
German  help  in  the  years  to  come.  The  young  Afri- 
kander leaders  of  the  war  party  are  all  educated  men, 
most  of  them  trained  at  the  Temple,  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or  at  the  Universities  of  Holland.  These 
young  men  are  determined,  persistent,  and  resolute. 
They  will  accept  office  under  the  British  administra- 
tion with  the  firm  determination  to  use  their  official 
positions  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  Boer 
ideals. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CAPITALISM. 

Eut  bad  as  the  Young  Afrikanders  are,  they  are 
hardly  so  pernicious,  in  Mr.  Farrelly's  opinion,  as  the 
threatened  excessive  influence,  if  not  predominance, 
in  the  affairs  of  the  new  Colonies  of  the  cosmo- 
politan capitalism  whose  material  interests  are 
centred  in  the  Transvaal.  An  enormous  propor- 
tion of  this  influence  is  wielded  by  persons  who  are 
non-British  by  descent,  and  usually  as  well  non- 
British  by  political  nationality.  On  many  cardinal 
points  of  public  policy  the  economic  necessities 
of  the  great  capitalist   houses  of  the  Rand  are 


diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  to  the  mass  of  British  residents. 
First  of  all,  they  object  to  increased  taxation 
of  the  mines ;  secondly,  it  is  the  plain  interest 
of  the  great  houses  to  discourage  the  opening  up 
of  new  gold  or  other  mineral  fields  not  in  their 
own  hands.  This  brings  them  into  close  alliance 
with  the  Young  Afrikanders.  The  capitalists  do  not 
want  rival  gold-mines ;  the  Boers  do  not  want  an 
increase  of  the  mining  population.  In  both  they 
therefore  combine  against  the  British  Government^ 
whose  interest  it  is  .  to  introduce  the  maximum 
number  of  British  intmders,  with  their  inconvenient 
ideas  of  equality  and  still  more  inconvenient 
rifles. 

Again,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  British  population 
being  miners,  desire  to  uphold  the  present  rate  of 
wages,  whereas  the  capitalists  want  lower  rates  of 
wages.  There  is  no  Truck  Act  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
the  capitalists  will  probably  feel  bound  to  institute 
this  system  of  paying  their  labourers  in  kind.  They 
would  not  establish  the  compound  system.  Mr. 
Rhodes  told  Mr.  Farrelly  that  he  regarded  it  as  both 
unnecessary  and  inexpedient  in  the  case  of  the  gold 
mines.  But  the  Track  Act  would  enable  the  capitalists 
to  destroy  the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  merchant 
trading  class  and  of  all  their  employees  and 
servants. 

As  the  whole  press  of  South  Africa  may  be  said, 
generally  speaking,  to  be  either  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  great  mining  corporations,  their  writers  natur- 
ally, and  most  legitimately,  thinks  Mr.  Farrelly,  advo- 
cate their  employers'  interests.  And  then,  with 
unconscious  humour,  Mr.  Farrelly  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  slander  that  this  war  was  a  capitalists*  war,  and  to 
declare  that  some  colour  of  plausibility  may  be  given 
to  it  by  the  inordinate  representation  which  their 
nominees  receive  in  public  boards  or  by  legislation 
enacted  in  their  interests. 


The  Dangers  of  Free  Tra4e. 

Dr.  Beattie  Crozier  devotes  twenty  pages  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review  to  the  first  part  of  a  train  of 
argument,  by  which  he  has  satisfied  himself  that — 

A  Free  Trade  nation  like  England,  which,  according  to  the 
logic  of  the  existing  political  economy,  can  never  be  overtaken 
if  only  she  will  put  forth  her  full  powers  and  obstinately  refuse 
to  close  her  ports,  by  hostile  tariffs,  against  the  foreigner,  can  in 
actuality  be  caught  up  with  and  overpassed  at  a  few  bounds. 

England  as  a  Free  Trade  nation,  in  Dr.  Crozier's 
opinion,  tempts  Providence  by  lying  helpless  and  ex- 
posed on  an  open  sea  like  a  floating  mass  of 
undefended  blubber  ready  to  be  harpooned  by  every 
adventurer  who  passes  along.  Free  Trade,  he 
declares,  is  not  a  principle  of  absolute  and  undefended 
validity  applicable  to  all  nations  at  all  times,  but 
should  be  severely  limited  in  its  application,  and 
always  with  the  most  vital  industries  protected  and 
reserved. 
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A  BRITISH  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  GERMAN  NAVY. 

By  Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hurd. 

Mr.  Hurd  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  July  a  very  good  article  entitled  "  The  Kaiser's 
Fleet."  His  study  is  necessarily  largely  comparative, 
for  while  he  writes  of  the  German  Navy  he  has  always 
the  British  Navy  in  his  eye.  The  German  Navy 
Bill  of  1900,  which  authorised  an  expenditure  of  73 
millions  on  new  men-of-war  and  13  millions  sterling 
on  dockyards,  in  which  they  can  be  prepared, 
•contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  British  Naval 
Defence  Act,  inasmuch  as*  the  German  measure 
takes  account  of  all  the  needs  of  the  fleet  which  it 
is  to  create.  It  makes  provision  for  every  detail  of 
the  ships  down  to  the  last  rivet,  while  the  extension 
of  the  organisation  of  the  great  naval  pdrts  will 
proceed  pari  passu  with  the  construction  of  the  men- 
of-war.  In  1920  the  German  Navy  will  consist  of  38 
thoroughly  modern  battleships  and  17  older  reserve 
battleships,  making  55  in  all.  Behind  these  battle- 
ships there  will  be  52  cruisers.  In  that  year  the 
British  Navy  will  only  be  three  battleships  stronger 
than  that  of  Germany.  Germany  will  therefore  be 
the  second  greatest  naval  power  in  the  world,  and  her 
battle  squadrons  will  exceed  in  value  such  ships  as 
we  shall  be  able  to  allocate  to  the  defence  of  the  near 
seas.  The  preamble  of  the  Navy  Bill  shows  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Qerman  Fleet  is  to  be  strong  enough 
to  cope  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 

THE  GERMAN  FLEET  UNDER  INSPECTION. 

Mr.  Hurd  speaks  very  highly  concerning  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  fleet  and  the  inspiration  which  it  receives 
from  the  Kaiser.  During  the  visit  of  Prince  Henry 
to  Ireland  Mr.  Hurd  had  an  opportunity  of  Gseing  the 
German  ships  at  sea.  He  says  that  their  colour  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  invisibility  which  can  be  obtained 
under  the  usual  conditions.  The  painting  of  the  ships  is 
provided  for  out  of  the  national  funds,  whereas  in  the 
British  Navy  much  of  the  expense  falls  upon  the 
officers.  One  feature  of  the  German  ships  is  that 
there  is  no  wood  to  be  holystoned,  and  no  brass  work 
to  be  polished  by  the  crews.  From  end  to  end  of 
the  ships  there  is  no  gleam  from  a  square  inch  of 
metalwork,  brass  or  steel.  The  weather  decks  are 
laid  with  a  light  reddish  coloured  cement,  which  can 
be  cleansed  easily  by  the  turning  on  of  a  hose.  The 
cement  will  not  splinter  or  ignite  under  gunfire, 
and  nothing  can  look  smarter  than  this  hard 
and  even  material.  There  are  very  few  wooden 
fittings,  and  ihjiigh  the  insides  of  the  cabins  are  made 
of  wood,  these  could  be  cleared  away  in  a  few  hours 
before  going  into  action.  The  comfort  of  the  crews 
is  considered  more  than  in  British  ships.  The  vessels 
are  ventilated  mechanically  in  hot  weather,  and  heated 
in  cold  weather  by  pipes  that  run  everywhere.  There 
are  baths  for  the  officers,  and  for  the  men  numerous 
handbasins  with  water  laid  on  in  comfortable  airy 
spaces.  The  food  is  good,  is  supplied  in  excellent 
qualitv  and  in  ample  quantity.     The  men  have  a 


different  diet  every  day  and  they  enjoy  their  meals ; 
nor  do  they  need  to  supplement  their  rations  at  the 
canteen  out  of  their  own  pockets : — 

In  summary  the  German  Navy  reveals  some  admirable  points. 
It  is  a  force  which  is  hampered  by  few  traditions.  It  exists  with 
one  object  only — to  fight  and  to  win.  It  may  be  that  it  has 
glaring  faults  ;  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  perfect.  Its  sea- 
manship certainly  is  not  yet  as  high  as  that  of  the  British  Fleet, 
and  probably  other  holes  could  be  picked  in  its.  training; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  trained  with  serious  purpose, 
that  all  smartness  for  mere  smartness*  sake  is  swept  away, 
and  among  the  sea  forces  of  the  world  it  marks  in  several 
importdfit  particulars  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  yet 
attained. 


Pieture  Buying— Its  Romance. 

Mr.  Harry  Quilt£R*s  article  in  Chamber^s  Journal 
for  July,  on  *^The  Buying  of  Pictures/'  is  very 
interesting.  The  shrinkage  of  the  world,  he  says, 
has  increased  both  the  chances  and  the  excite- 
ments of  the  picture-buyer.  Picture-dealers,  apparently, 
are  not  the  incarnations  of  honesty.  To  such  an 
extent  did  their  illicit  trade  in  Italian  pictures  rob 
Italy  of  her  Old  Masters,  that  the  surveillance  has 
become  far  stricter.  With  the  question  of  how  far  the 
buyer  may  take  advantage  of  a  seller  ignorant  enough  to 
ask  for  too  little,  Mr.  Quiltor  fences  very  daintily.  He 
gives  most  curious  instances  from  personal  experience, 
of  the  romantic  histories  of  pictures. 

Picture-buying  seems  one  of  the  most  ticklish  occupa- 
tions : — 

No  connoisseur  can  tell,  when  his  picture  is  sold  at  Christie's, 
whether  the  pictures  will  fetch  double  or  half  their  value  ;  but 
generally  the  result  of  the  sale  is  a  surprise.  Those  who  are 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  picture-world  know  that  there  are  many 
points  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  pictures,  irrespective 
of  their  artistic  value,  which  have  to  be  considered.  For 
instance,  a  very  slight  observation  of  the  market  will  show  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  period  at  which  the  works  of  a  certain 
school  are  not  unfairly  depreciated  or  unduly  exalted.  A  golden 
rule  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire  pictures  is  never  to  buy  those 
which  are  in  fashion  at  the  moment.  For  if  the  work  is  really 
good  it  never  goes  permanently  out  of  fasluon^  and  if  it  be 
indifferent,  never  remains  permanently  in  it. 

Mr.Quilter's  practical  advice  to  private  buyers  is  rarely 
to  bid  for  themselves  and  still  more  rarely  to  employ  a 
broker  without  fixing  a  limit.  Even  were  a  dealer's 
opinion  not  usually  interested,  it  is  seldom  of  any  real 
artistic  value.  "There  is  nothing  really  occult  in  the 
matter ; "  but  clearly  any  amateur  in  buying  pictures 
will  find  something  else  thrown  in  besides. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  canoing  sketch  is  furnished  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Heming  in  the  July  Scribner.  It  is  entitled 
"  The  Abitibi  Fur  Brigade,"  and  tells  how  the  Indians 
and  half-breeds  bring  down  by  paddle  and  postage 
their  annual  store  of  furs  en  route  for  the  sea 
and  London.  The  writer  declares  that  of  all  the 
wild  rivers  he  has  ever  seen — and  he  has  covered  nearly 
4,000  miles  by  canoe — the  river  he  descended  is  the  most 
beautiful.  "  Its  area  is  the  greatest  of  fur  districts  and 
one  of  the  finest  game  regions  in  America.  For  hundreds 
of  miles  around  the  grandest  of  primeval  forests 
covers  the  land.**  So  much  beauty  the  average  reader 
hardly  expects  to  find  in  the  ftir  preserves  off  Hudson's 
Bay. 
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THE  GREAT  MB.  SEBDON. 

From  a  New  Zealand  Point  of  View. 
Mr.  a.  K.  Atkinson,  a  member  of  the  New 
Zealand  House  of  Representatives,  contributes  to  the 
Monthly  Review  for  July  a  very  well-written  and 
somewhat  sarcastic  article  entitled  "New  2^1and 
and  the  Empire,"  in  which  he  deals  somewhat  faith- 
fully with  Mr.  Seddon.  The  article  is  not  hostile,  but 
Mr.  Atkinson  certainly  observes  the  exhortation  never 
to  leave  the  vinegar  out  of  your  salad.  Before  giving 
us  a  character  sketch  of  Mr.  Seddon  Mr.  Atkinson 
prefaces  his  remarks  by  some  words  of  warning  as  to 
the  duty  of  Colonials  to  follow  the  Home  Government 
into  every  war  in  which  it  plunges.  The  last  great  war, 
says.'Mr.  Atkinson,  in  which  England  was  engaged  was 
thefcrimean  War,  which  is  now  generally  conceded  to 
have  been  a  huge  blimder.  If  such  a  case  again  arose 
would  the  sole  duty  of  the  Colonies  be  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  war  party  in  the  demand  for  a  fight 
to  a  finish  ?  His  remedy  for  such  a  strange  anomaly 
is  that  the  Colonies  should  be  consulted  before  war  is 
declared,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  remedy 
which  would  not  cause  worse  evils  than  it  mends.  At 
present,  however,  the  Colonies  bear  none  of  the 
financial  burdens  of  war,  and  as  Mr.  Atkinson  remarks, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  most  mercurial  Jingo  will  go 
light-heartedly  to  war  if  the  money  to  be  spent  is 
that  of  other  people's. 

MR.  'SEDDON  AND  COLONIAL  LOYALTY. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Seddon,  Mr.  Atkinson  says  that  he 
did  not  create  Colonial  loyalty,  but  none  can  justly 
deny  him  credit  for  stimulating  it.  He  saw  and  seized 
the  opportunity  with  all  the  sagacity,  promptitude  and 
boldness  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  his  great 
success  as  a  leader  of  men.  The  late  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Colony,  in  a  eulogistic  speech,  declared  that  Mr. 
Seddon  eminently  possessed  the  capacity  of  catching 
public  opinion  and  of  knowing  beforehand  what  is 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  people.  Before  Mr. 
Seddon  left  for  London  he  was  greeted  in  one 
place  as  the  first  citizen  of  the  Empire,  at  another  he 
was  hailed  by  a  salute  of  21  guns,  while  the  band 
strack  u^  "  God  Save  the  King  "  on  his  arrival. 

In  reply  to  all  these  compliments  the  Premier  discourses  day 
and  night  upon  the  glories  of  the  Empire,  the  valour  of  our 
Colonial  troops,  the  shortcomings  of  the  War  Office,  the 
necessity  of  exacting  unconditional  surrender  from  the  Boers, 
and  of  getting  better  prices  for  our  mutton,  and  the  iniquity  of 
playing  "  Soldiers  of  the  Queen  "  on  German  pianos.  A  good 
deal  of  this  and  of  the  kind  things  said  about  him  is  duly  cabled 
by  Mr.  Seddon  himself  at  the  cost  of  the  Colony  through 
Reutcr's  agency  to  the  London  papers.  The  extravagance  of 
nsQch  that  be  has  said  and  done  could  hardly  be  burlesqued  ;  it 
is  burlesque  already.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  political  business,  over- 
done though  it  has  undoubtedly  been,  it  pays. 

A  NEW  ZEALAND  CLEON. 

His  success  in  combining  class  warfare  with 
Imperialism  recalls  the  triumphs  of  Cleon.  Com- 
mercialism has  been  the  worst  taint  of  New  Zealand 
patriotism.  The  most  enthusiastic  patriots  in  the 
Colony  are  those  who  profit  by  freights  and  com- 
missions.   The  public  subscription  to  reward  Mr. 


Seddon  for  his  patriotism  was  mostly  contributed  by 
brewers  and  other  commercial  patriots,  but  the  public 
presentation  was  abandoned  at  the  last  moment,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Atkinson  is  not  awaje 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Seddon  has  stated  he  declined  to 
receive  the  subscription  altogether.  Mr.  Seddon  is, 
it  seems,  teaching  the  new  Colony  the  lessons  of 
Tammany  Hall.  "  In  the  name  of  the  prophet,  figs ; 
in  the  name  of  patriotism,  mutton " ;  is  not  really 
New  Zealand's  message  to  the  Empire,  although  Mr. 
Seddon  may  have  led  us  to  believe  it.  That  great 
man's  best  friends  will  not  ascribe  to  him  either  tact,, 
forbearance,  humility,  or  good  taste.  He  is  not  so 
much  a  leader  as  a  driver  of  men.  No  New  Zealand 
Minister  has  ever  talked  with  such  blustering  dis- 
respect of  Imperial  authorities. 

MR.  SEDDON  AND  THE  MAORIES. 

Mr.  Atkinson  evidently  thinks  that  Mr.  Seddon  did 
make  the  ferocious  speech  at  the  Maori  meeting,  but 
he  sardonically  remarks :  "  In  Sydney  the  speech 
appears  to  have  made  a  deep  impression.  Mr.  Seddon 
took  the  best  course  open.  He  denied  having  uttered, 
the  words  attributed  to  him."  Mr.  Seddon  sees  rather 
red,  and  talks  rather  red  at  times ;  but,  nevertheless,, 
says  Mr.  Atkinson  of  New  Zealand  : — 

Her  patriotism  is  a  very  real  thing,  though  it  has  sometimes 
been  as  hard  to  see  the  essence  through  the  bombast  and  the 
hectoring  and  the  mutton  as  it  was  to  discern  the  sea-god 
Glaucus  on  the  shore  through  the  incrustations  that  encumbered 
him. 


HAS  WOMAN'S  EMANCIPATION  IMPROVED 
HER  LOT? 

The  dubiousness  of  so  sensible  a  writer  as  the 
Countess  de  la  Wacrr  in  the  Ladies*  Realm  on  this  point 
is  rather  ominous : — 

If  women  care  for  attention  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  men, 
I  do  not  think  this  great  independence  gains  it  for  them.  Men 
have  no  longer  the  same  opportunities  of  being  attentive  and 

It  is  doubtful  whether  men  look  to  women  so  much  as  they 
did,  or  are,  except  in  some  rare  cases,  so  ready  to  be  guided  by 
them  in  difficulties.  The  freemasonry  that  exists  between 
women  and  men  tends  to  greater  tenacity  of  opinion  on  both 
sides  ;  neither  will  be  advised  or  guided  by  the  other. 

Socially,  I  do  not  think  that  women  have  gained  by  their 
independence,  as  all  romance  and  chivalry  seem  to  have  gone 
out  of  modem  life,  and  each  day  it  becomes  more  prosaic  and 
matter-of-fact. 

The  following  remarks  will  be  heartily  endorsed  by 
most  practical  women  workers : — 

R  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  world  was  made  for  women  to 
make  their  mark  in  as  well  as  men.  The  curious  thing  is  that 
discussions  should  ever  have  arisen  on  it.  Where  they  make 
the  mistake  is  in  not  being  content  to  assert  their  intellectual 
rights,  and  in  showing  men  that  in  all  art  and  learning  they  can. 
be  on  an  equality  with  them.  The  real  impetus  to  woman's 
advancement  will  be  given  not  by  those  women  who  are  ever 
talking  about  the  Woman  Question,  but  by  those  quiet,  unassum- 
ing women  who  only  think  of  their  work  and  of  how  they  can. 
make  it  of  use  to  others. 

The  Countess  de  la  Warr  thinks  women  err 
in  hankering  after  a  political  career  or  any  position 
where  they  cannot  be  treated  with  the  gentleness  due 
to  them. 
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THE  MARQUIS  OF  SALISURY. 

Two  Characterisations. 

Lord  Salisbury,  we  were  told  confidently,  would 
resign  as  SDon  as  the  Coronation  was  over.  Will  he 
resign  now  that  the  Coronation  has  been  postponed  ? 
Mr.  Julian  Ralph,  in  his  article  on  "  The  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  "  in  the  Century  Magazine^  does  not  discuss 
this  question,  but  his  article  is  worth  summarising: 
Lord  Salisbury  (says  Mr.  Ralph)  will  probably  be 
quoted  and  discussed  by  generations  yet  unborn,  if 
only  because  he  was  three  times  Prime  Minister  when 
England  was  breaking  her  narrower  bonds  and  assum- 
ing an  Imperial  character.  He  will  be  regarded  as  a 
brake  upon  the  speed  of  this  transition  —  as  an 
anachronistic  figure  representative  of  all  the  Conser- 
vatism of  his  fellow-countrymen,  holding  back  with 
bulldog  grip  the  excess  of  the  spirit  of  our  electric 
age. 

There  is  little  trace  of  the  aristocrat,  says  Mr.  Ralph, 
about  Lord  Salisbury's  appearance.  His  figure  is 
huge,  bent,  clumsy.  But  his  face*  is  that  of  an 
intensely  reflective  man,  sober,  even  grave,  and  very 
haughty.  In  his  old  days  he  cut  an  awkward  figure 
when  addressing  his  fellow-members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  gesticulated  clumsily,  and  his  voice 
was  hard  and  inflexible.  As  a  politician  he 
was  not  depended  upon  by  his  own  party;  and 
so  biting  and  severe  were  his  retorts  in  debate,  so 
seemingly  needless  and  uncalled  for  were  his  sar- 
castic utterances  that  many  members  heartily  disliked 
and  many  others  feared  him.  By  the  time  he  had 
passed  to  the  House  of  Lords  he  had  mellowed  a 
great  deal  and  learnt  to  control  himself.  As  a 
speaker  he  keeps  apart  from  his  hearers,  for  he  has 
no  magnetic  or  sympathetic  quality  in  his  voice  or 
personality.  He  lacks  geniality.  He  is  sincere,  but 
his  sincerity  is  manifested  without  enthusiasm ;  and 
his  eloquence  is  better  calculated  to  please  the 
educated  than  the  plain  people. 

His  Personal  Habits. 

Mr.  F.  D.  How  brings  to  a  close  in  this  month's 
Good  Words  his  valuable  series  of  sketches  of  our 
veteran  Premier.  He  touches  on  several  personal 
characteristics.  He  first  mentions  Lord  Salisbury's 
calm,  and  liext  his  good  health  : — 

Always  ah  advocate  of  regular  exercise,  he  slill  tricycles  every 
morning  when  the  weather  permits^  and  at  eight  o'clock  is  to  be 
often  seen  thus  wheeling  along  the  London  streets  before  the 
traffic  of  the  day  has  assumed  formidable  proportions.  Some 
years  ago  he  was  a  tennis  player  of  some  repute. 

His  "mental  aloofness"  comes  in  for  frequent 
comment : — 

Trifles  are  not  allowed  to  disturb  his  reveries.  An  eye-witness 
described  how  she  watched  him  walking  up  and  down  the  plat- 
form at  King's  Cross,  while  the  rug  which  he  carried  trailed 
along  the  dusty  pavement.    At  last  a  man  approached  and  said, 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  your  rug  is  trailing  on  the  ground." 

Ah  ! "  said  Lord  Salisbury,  with  a  smile,  **  it  generally  does.'* 
This  little  story  forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  occasion  when  Dean 
Stanley,  who  was  staying  away  from  home,  came  down  to 
dinner  with  his  collar  hajoging  down  attached  by  one  button 
only.    His  hostess  went  up  to  him  and  gently  pointed  out  the 


fact.  **  Do  you  object  ?  "  sjpd  Dean  Stanley.  **  Oh,  no  1 "  was 
the  only  possible  reply,  **  Well,"  said  the  Dean,  *'  no  more 
do  1 1 " 

In  addition  to  this  "  mental  aloofness,^'  as  it  has  been  called. 
Lord  Salisbury  is  extremely  short-sighted,  and  is  also  one  of 
the  shyest  of  men.  When  travelling  in  a  train  he  buries  himself 
instantly  in  a  book — probably  a  novel,  for  he  is  a  great  reader 
of  this  class  of  literature — and  spends  much  of  his  spare  time 
when  indoors  in  this  manner.  Music  and  art  have  few  attrac- 
tions for  him.  He  has,  indeed,  been  known  to  express  his 
inability  properly  to  appreciate  the  compositions  of  Wagner  I 

When  he  is  at  work  he  is,  however,  a  different  man.  He  is 
phenomenally  rapid,  not  only  in  his  grasp  of  a  subject,  but  also 
in  his  method  of  getting  through  his  business.  He  writes  far 
more  letters  himself  than  is  usual  for  a  man  in  his  position, 
although  he  still  (since,  that  is,  he  has  resigned  the  Foreign 
Secretaryship)  retains  the  services  of  two  private  secretaries. 

His  relation  to  boys  mentioned  in  the  following 
paragraph  will  come  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to  many  : — 

Of  Lord  Salisbury's  attachment  to  his  family  it  is  scarcely 
fitting  to  speak  during  his  lifetime,  but  it  is  well  known  that  it  is 
intense.  His  fondness  of  children  is  perhaps  less  notorious,  but 
is  none  the  less  true.  He  is  especially  "jolly"  with  boys. 
There  is  one  tiny  bit  of  evidence  in  Hatfield  House  that  the 
young  ones  are  not  SDrgotten,  for  a  miniature  children's  billiard- 
table  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  cloisters. 

These  sketches  will  be  read  with  intense  interest  by 
men  and  women  of  all  pohlical  parties,  and  will  help 
to  deepen  the  personal  regard  entertained  for  our 
Premier. 

In  the  dawning  light  of  a  Sunday  morning  this  summer 
a  woman  crept  up  the  steep  steps  of  one  of  the  great 
blocks  of  "  niodel  ^  dwellings  in  South  London. 
Reaching  the  top  she  broke  the  window  with  her  boot, 
and  with  one  mad  leap  crashed  lifeless  on  the  pavement 
sixty  feet  below.  What  drove  h«r  to  suicide.^  The 
Coroner's  verdict,  "  Insanity  through  starvation,"  told 
only  a  part  of  the  bitter  story.  She  was  a  victim  of  our 
cruel  social  system  which  separates  rich  from  poor — ^those 
who  can  give  help  fi*om  those  who  so  sorely  need  it.  Had 
this  poor  despainng  woman  but  had  a  friend  to  hold  out 
a  strong  hand  this  tragedy  might  have  been  averted  and 
sorrows  might  have  been  changed  into  the  light  of  gladness 
and  good.  The  Browning  Settlement  in  Walworth  exists 
to  find  out  and  help  in  love  and  brotherhood  all  who  need 
a  helping  hand.  Such  a  tragedy  as  is  above  described 
ought  never  to  be  possible  in  England,  and  as  such 
agencies  of  brotherly  helpfi;lness  as  the  Browning  Settle- 
ment are  multiplied  it  will  become  ever  less  possible. 
We  thrill  with  horror  at  this  tragic  ending  of  one  life,  but 
how  many,  how  few  ever  give  a  thought  to  the  hundreds 
of  little  lives  being  slowly  destroyed  in  the  coiuts  and 
alleys  of  the  great  metropolis,  of  the  men  and  women 
who  fight  life's  hard  fight  with  failing  strength  and  fainting 
heart,  and  at  last  the  unequal  fight  ends.  Visvictis. 
Not  once  nor  twice,  but  many  times  it  has  been  found 
that  timely  help,  a  rest  from  work  in  country  air,  a 
holiday  by  the  sea  has  given  new  life  and  hope  and 
health.  But  this  need  can  all  too  seldom  be  met 
out  of  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  unskilled 
worker,  so  such  agencies  as  the  Browning  Settle- 
ment step  in  and  secure  the  much-needed  holiday. 
Last  year  nearly  500  persons,  adults  and  children,  were 
helped  by  the  Settlement  to  a  fortnight's  holiday,  and 
more  than  1,700  to  a  day's  outing  in  the  country  or  by 
the  sea.  los.  pays  for  a  fortnight's  holiday  for  a  child, 
20s.  for  an  adult.  Help  will  be  gladly  received  by  the 
warden,  F.  Herbert  Stead,  Robert  Browning  Settle- 
ment, York  Street,  Walworth,  S.E. 
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"IN  THE  GRIP  OF  THE  BRIGANDS." 

In  the  Sunday  Magazine  for  July  Miss  Ellen  M- 
Stone  continues  the  romantic  story  of  her  captivity* 
This  month  the  narrative  is  more  interesting  than  ever. 

THE  baby's  layette. 

In  November,  two  months  after  being  captured, 
Miss  Stone  told  the  brigands  of  Mrs.  Tsilka*s  condi- 
tion. No  prospect  of  ransom  appeared  ;  and  it  seemed 
more  than  likely  that  the  child  would  be  bom  in 
captivity.    Miss  Stone  says  : — 

Mrs.  Tsilka  began  to  be  troubled  because  she  could  make  no 
preparations  for  the  little  one  whose  coming  was  drawing  near. 
1  took  it  upon  myself  to  inform  the  brigands  of  the  stale  of 
things,  and  in  very  plain  language  told  one  of  them  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation.  I  told  him  that  Mrs.  Tsilka  had 
everything  prepared  in  her  home  for  the  little  one,  but  as  they 
were  holding  us  captives,  and  it  was  impossible  to  avail  herself 
of  that  preparation,  something  else  must  be  done.  .  .  .  His  face 
looked  anxious,  even  troubled.  ...  I  fancy  it  is  not  an  easy 
thing  for  brigands  to  know  where  to  turn  for  materials  for  a  baby's 
wardrobe. 

The  flannel  asked  for  was  not  procurable  ;  but  after 
some  time  a  bundle  was  received  containing  white 
woollen  cloth,  "  the  coarsest  I  ever  saw,"  and  some 
thin  white  cheese-cloth.  •  But  oh,  the  blessedness  of 
work  to  these  two  poor  women  ! 

TRIALS  OF  TEMPER. 

The  monotony  of  their  days  was  "  wearisome  in 
the  extreme " ;  and,  to  make  matters  w  orse,  the 
weather  had  become  cold  and  rainy.  Miss  Stone 
vividly  describes  those  minor  discomforts  which  must 
often  have  most  tried  their  tempers  :— 

We  had  but  one  change  of  undergarments,  our  one  pair  of 
stockings  pieced  out  by  two  pairs  of  men's  black  cotton  socks, 
which  the  brigands  had  provided  for  us.  When  our  condition 
became  too  filthy  to  be  longer  borne  we  put  in  our  plea  for 
water  and  soap.  If  they  granted  it  for  laundry  purposes  we 
could  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  stretch  our  one 
blanket,  with  an  extension  made  by  my  mackintosh,  if  necessary, 
to  screen  off  a  comer  in  which  we  might  have  the  rare  luxury  of 
a  bath.  It  was  by  no  means  an  infrequent  occurrence  for  us  to 
remark  one  to  the  other,  in  commenting  upon  the  stench  arising 
from  the  men's  clothes,  that  our  own  also  were  disagreeably 
odorous.  It  was  not  every  day  that  we  could  have  the  luxury 
of  washing  even  our  faces,  because  of  scarcity  of  water.  We 
must  have  water  to  drink.  We  could  more  easily  go  with 
unwashed  faces  and  hands. 

THE  BLESSINGS  BROUGHT  BY  THE  EXPECTED  BABY. 

But  work  was  not  the  only  blessing  which  the  ex- 
pected baby  brought.  The  confinement  and  monotony 
were  almost  too  much  even  for  Mrs.  Tsilka*s  mar- 
vellous fortitude.  How  she  endured  her  sufferings, 
how  intense  they  were,  is  almost  unimaginable.  The 
brigands 

were  greatly  disconcerted  when  she  was  more  than  usually  sad, 
and  evidently  distressed  if  she  gave  way  to  tears.  Their  super- 
stitious fears  were  strong  upon  them  lest  some  harm  should 
come  to  her  or  to  her  little  child.  To  avert  the  threatened 
curse  they  took  many  precautions  which  greatly  alleviated  our 
condition  as  captives. 

THE  LAST  DAYS. 

No  efforts  of  Miss  Stone's,  however,  could  induce 
them  to  release  Mrs.  Tsilka  before  the  baby's  birth. 


They  were  daily  expecting  to  hear  the  result  of  the 
negotiations,  and  "  procrastinated  and  procrastinated." 
Meanwhile,  though  the  expected  time  for  the  birth 
was  long  past — 

They  compelled  us  to  take  long  journeys  night  after  night, 
and  Mrs.  Tsilka,  as  well  as  I,  was  ten  hours  in  the  saddle  the 
night  preceding  her  baby's  birth.  These  nightly  journey^ 
occasioned  her  untold  sufferings.  On  the  last  night,  when  the  path 
became  too  steep  to  permit  us  to  ride  up,  we  were  compelled  to 
dismount  and  climb.  A  man  on  either  side  assisted  each  of 
us,  and  one  behind  Mrs.  Tsilka  tried  to  give  her  additional 
help.  Overcome  by  her  weakness  and  pain,  she  moaned  out  to 
them,  "  Leave  me  here  to  die.  I  cannot  go  any  farther." 
Moved  to  pity  by  her  extreme  agony,  the  brigands  encouraged 
her  by  saying,  **  Only  a  few  steps  more,"  and  supported  her 
far  more  tenderly  thaii  they  had  ever  dreamed  they  could  sup- 
port a  captive. 

THE  BABY  IS  BORN. 

A  little  before  eight  next  evening,  by  the  light  of  a 
kerosene  lamp,  and  in  presence  of  Miss  Stone,  an  old 
woman  found  by  the  brigands,  and  their  guard,  a  baby 
girl  was  bom.  Mrs.  Tsilka  was  fortunately  a  trained 
hospital  nurse,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one 
of  the  party  not  wholly  inexperienced.  Her  courage 
seems  to  have  been  indeed  heroic. 

THE  BABY  HOLDS  A  RECEPTION. 

The  brigands  were  immensely  relieved  at  the  birth 
of  the  baby,  and  at  once  drew  wine  to  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  child  and  her  mother.  They  had  pro- 
vided such  delicacies  as  barley,  prunes,  sugar  and  tea, 
though  the  poor  baby's  first  meal  had  to  be  barley- 
water,  given  by  means  of  thin  cloth  soaked  in  it  and 
put  into  its  mouth.  Mrs.  Tsilka's  fears  that  the 
brigands  would  be  cmel  to  her  baby  proved  quite 
groundless.  During  the  first  night  the  brigand  chief 
nursed  it    The  day  after  its  birth,  a  Sunday  : — 

Toward  evening  a  request  was  brought  from  the  rest  of  the 
band  that  they  might  come  to  congratulate  the*mother  and  see 
the  baby.  Indeed,  one  had  come  the  previous  evening,  when 
on  guard-duty  outside  our  hut,  to  assure  himself  that  the  report 
was  actually  true  which  had  been  taken  to  them. 

Mrs.  Tsilka  gladly  consented : — 

After  it  was  quite  dark  the  men  came  filing  in.  They  were 
in  their  full  dress — their  weapons  all  in  place,  their  hands  and 
faces  remarkably  clean.  I  held  the  baby  in  my  arms.  Each 
man  passed  straight  by  the  fire,  which  burned  brightly,  and 
standing  by  the  mother  lying  there  in  its  light,  proffered  to  her 
hb  congratulations. 

One  terrible  black-bearded  brigand  even  gave  Miss 
Stone  a  lecture,  with  practical  demonstrations,  on  the 
proper  care  and  handling  of  baby  Elena — Eleanor  in 
English  and  Elenchie  for  short 

A  THREATENED  SEPARATION. 

The  very  next  day  they  inquired,  "  Can  Mrs.  Tsilka 
ride  her  horse?"  Convinced  that  this  was  quite  impos- 
sible, they  proposed  to  carry  her  in  a  box  "  sadly  sugges- 
tive in  its  shfiipe."  This  box  being  too  heavy  for  any 
of  the  horses,  Mrs.  Xsilka  and  Miss  Stone  were  very 
nearly  separated ;  biit  whether  owing  to  Miss  Stone's 
determination,  or  what,  this  dread  plan  was  never 
executed. 
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JOHN  HAT  AND  HIS  CHINESE  POLICY. 

A  MOST  interesting  appreciation  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  United  States  is  contributed 
to  McCluris  for  June  by  Mr.  Brooks  Adams.  The 
writer  very  prettily  introduces  his  subject  by  saying 
that  "  while  endowed  with  shrewdness,  caution,  and 
inflexibility,  enthusiasm  has  given  him  a  capacity  for 
disinterested  unselfishness  which  has  made  him 
throughout  life  the  confidential  friend  of  a  succession 
of  party  leaders.**  He  goes  on  to  sketch  the  chief 
events  in  his  changing  life. 

HIS  ORIGIN  AND  EARLY  LIFE. 

Sprung  from  a  Scottish  family  which  settled  in 
Virginia  in  1750,  John  Hay  was  bom  in  1838  at 
Salem,  Indiana,  where  his  father  was  a  physician. 
Trained  in  that  city  and  graduated  at  Brown 
University,  he  entered  the  office  of  his  uncle,  a 
lawyer  at  Springfield.  Nett  door  was  the  office  of 
a  lawyer  named  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had  few 
clients  and  a  large  interest  in  politics.  Abraham 
spent  much  of  his  spare  time  talking  over  matters 
with  young  John  Hay.  In  the  presidential  election 
which  sent  Lincoln  to  the  White  House,  John  worked 
his  hardest,  and  in  1861  Lincoln  took  Hay  with  him 
to  Washington  as  his  assistant  secretary.  "Lincoln 
treated  Hay  with  the  affection  of  a  father,  only  with 
more  than  a  father's  freedom,*  and  reposed  in  him 
unlimited  confidence.  At  the  end  of  the  war  Hay 
went  to  the  American  Legation  at  Paris,  where  he 
stayed  for  two  years.  Returning  home  he  was  sent 
first  to  Vienna  and  then  to  Madrid.  Returning  in 
1870  he  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  to  the 
New  York  Tribune^  on  the  staff  of  which  he  remained 
for  five  years.  In  1874  he  married  Miss  Stone,  of 
Qeveland,  and  removed  to  Ohio.  He  declined  to 
become  President  Garfield's  private  secretary,  and 
joined  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Nicolay  in  producing  "  The  Life 
of  Lincoln.*'  When  Mr.  McELinley  became  President, 
Mr.  Hay  was  sent  to  London  and  achieved  one  of  his 
greatest  successes  in  diplomacy  by  his  work  in 
England  during  the  Spanish  war.  .  In  1898  he  went 
back  to  America  to  become  Secretary  of  State. 

AN  ECONOMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  CHINESE  CRISIS. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  p)aper  is  Mr. 
Adams'  sketch  of  the  Chinese  crisis  from  the  economic 
standpoint.  The  main  points  may  be  indicated 
here : — 

The  American  supremacy  in  steel  dates  from  March,  1897, 
the  month  in  which  McKinley  was  first  inaugurated  ;  and  forth- 
with the  whole  world  became  conscious  of  an  impending  indus- 
trial revolution.  Germany  and  Russia  were  the  communities 
most  immediately  concerned,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  governments  of  both  Grermany  and  Russia  almost  immediately 
addressed  themselves  to  devising  methods  of  protection.  The 
industrial  weakness  of  continental  Europe  lies  in  poverty  of 
minerals,  and  the  readiest  method  of  supplying  this  deficiency  is 
by  territorial  expansion,  supposing  su  :h  expansion  to  be  possible. 
The  richest  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  now  available  lie  in  northern 
China,  convenient  to  the  coast. 

A  QUESTION  OF  COAL  AND  IRON. 

The  provinces  of  Shansi  and  Honan  are  not  more  extensive 
than  Manchuria.     They  are  not  unwholesome,  nor,  probably, 


costly  to  open  up  with  railways.  Labour  is  cheap  and  of  good 
quality,  provided  it  can  be  controlled  and  disciplined.  If 
Europe  can  effect  a  partition  of  China,  securing  these  provinces 
for  development ;  if  she  can  succeed  in  organising  them  on  an 
American  basis,  and  in  thoroughly  policing  them,  nothing  pro- 
mises to  hinder  her  from  perfecting  a  plant  which  will  undersell 
all  rivals.  Accordingly  Russia  and  Germany,  acting  in 
apparent  concert,  some  years  ago  began  aggressions  against 
China  which  ended  in  provoking  armed  resistance. 

The  measures  used  toward  the  Chinese  were  harsh,  and  pre- 
cipitated a  premature  catastrophe.  On  June  20,  1900,  Baron 
von  Ketteler,  the  German  minister,  was  murdered  in  the  streets 
of  Pekin,  and  the  same  day  the  legations  were  attacked.  War 
seemed  inevitable,  the  dismemberment  of  China  almost  certain, 
and  in  that  event  an  effort  at  European  industrial  development 
in  the  Far  Easft  loomed  up  as  an  experiment  to  be  tried  in  the 
immediate  future.  .  .  The  proof  is  that  the  only  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  the  whole  world  who  grasped  the  situation  was  John 
Hay. 

TO  KEEP  OUT  RUSSIA  AND  GERMANY. 

If  war  were  declared  against  China,  nothing  could  prevent 
the  Americans  from  sooner  or  later  losing  control  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  Europeans  acquiring  it.  Consequently,  at  any 
cost,  nominal  peace  had  to  li  maintained  and  rekin  occupied 
before  Field  Marshal  von  Waldersee  could  arrive.  Mr.  Hay 
reached  his  conclusions  almost  instantaneously  ;  without  hesitation 
he  laid  his  plans  before  the  President.  With  equal  promptitude 
Mr.  McKinley  accepted  the  advice  of  his  minister,  and  from 
that  day  to  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  Chinese  imbroglio, 
Mr.  McKinley  gave  Mr.  Hay  his  elitire  confidence  and  support. 

Mr.  Hay*s  plan  was  so  simple  as  to  bewilder  his  European 
colleagues,  who  could  never  persuade  themselves  that  he  was 
acting  in  good  faith.  They  were  convinced  that  the  United 
States  had  some  ulterior  motive  ;  whereas  the  only  object  of  the 
United  States  was  to  get  her  rivals  out  of  China  and  keep  them 
out.  .  .  .  America  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
China,  The  effect  of  this  success  has  been  to  split  Europe  into- 
two  hostile  camps,  leaving  the  United  States  the  arbiter  of  the 
destiny  of  the  East.  No  nation  in  recent  times  has  held  a  more 
commanding  position.  The  diplomacy  of  the  world  now  centres- 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  Adams  clinches  his  retrospect  with  the  remark,. 
"  Mr.  Hay  has  risen  because  he  has  loved  himself  last. 


The  Artful  Chinaman. 

Humours  of  a  Malay  police-court  furnish  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hardy,  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  with  most  interestii\g 
material.    Two  incidents  may  be  cited  : — 

The  Court  House  at  Singapore  boasted  a  very  valuible  clock 
suspended  from  the  wall  directly  opposite  the  Bench.  One  day,, 
during  the  session  of  Supreme  Court,  a  particularly  meek-look- 
ing Chinaman  entered  carrying  a  ladder.  Removing  his  hat,  and 
bowing  to  the  Bench  with  utmost  gravity,  he  proceeded  to  remove 
the  clock  with  business-like  expedition.  Tucking  clock  under 
one  arm,  and  ladder  under  the  other,  he  passed  out  unchallenged, 
every  one  present  regarding  him  as  a  coolie  sent  to  remove  the 
clock  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it.  Several  days  passed,  and, 
the  clock  not  being  returned,  the  magistrate  reported  the  delay  io 
the  Public  Works  Department.  The  P.  W.D.  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  it,  and  neither  clock  nor  coolie  was  ever  heard  of 
again. 

Four  Chinamen  repaired  to  the  Raffles  Museum  ostensibly  to 
renew  the  lead  on  the  dome.  Their  industry  and  dispatch, 
excited  wonder.  The  curator  resolved  to  make  favourable 
mention  of  them  in  his  report  of  the  transaction.  During  four 
days  they  laboured  incessantly.  On  the  fifth  the  Superintendent 
of  Works  and  Surveys  sent  round  to  know  why  prn'ate  labour 
was  being  employed  on  a  Government  building.  The  inquiry 
came  too  late.  It  was  discovered  that  the  whole  of  the  lead  had 
been  conveyed  away,  and  a  roofing  substituted  of  kerosene-oil 
tins,  while  the  men  whose  industry  had  so  won  upon  the  curatoi 
had  betaken  them  to  fresh  spheres  of  activity. 
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WHAT   THE   WAR   HAS   TAUGHT  US. 

Srop  Expansion  and  Pursue  Efficiency. 
An  unsigned  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Revieiv  for 
July  opens  in  a  promising  way  by  declaring  that  with 
the  Peace  of  Pretoria  it  is  probable  that  England  has 
waged  her  last  war  of  conquest  and  touched  the  limit 
of  her  expansion.  The  author  also  wins  our  sympathy 
by  declaring  that  the  Imperialism  which  speaks 
through  penny  trumpets  and  swaggers  in  the  music- 
halls  is,  of  all  sentiments  masquerading  in  the  name  of 
patriotism  anywhere  in  the  world,  the  most  vulgar, 
blatant  and  inept.  The  writer  is  much  impressed  with 
the  sense  of  the  immensity  of  our  Imperial  burdens. 
He  says  that  language  is  helpless  to  bring  home  to 
the  British  mind  a  proper  perception  of  the  stupen- 
dous disproportion  between  its  moral  and  mental 
energies  and  the  political  task  which  it  has  under- 
taken. If  the  Anglo-American  world  were  united  to 
support  the  burden  the  strength  available  would  be  no 
more  than  sufficient.  One  great  cause  of  our  com- 
parative ineffectiveness  is  that  we  have  so  much  of 
our  best  ability  employed  in  India  and  Egypt  that  we 
have  no  longer  the  force  necessary  to  maintain  our 
eminence  at  home  in  government,  science  or  business. 

WHAT  THE  WAR  HAS  TAUGHT. 

After  this  introduction  the  writer  proceeds  to 
discuss  what  the  war  has  done  in  the  way  of  revealing 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  England.  He  thinks 
that  England  is  the  better  for  her  bitter  experience. 
She  is  on  the  whole  more  sober,  more  earnest,  less 
tolerant  of  shams,  more  anxious  for  improvement. 
The  war  has  shown  some  of  our  characteristics  to  be 
even  better  than  we  expected,  and  others  to  be  rather 
worse  than  we  had  feared.  For  the  passive  qualities 
displayed  by  the  nation  in  the  dismal  period  which 
began  with  the  surrender  at  Nicholson's  Nek  and 
culminated  with  the  defeat  at  Colenso  hardly  any 
praise  could  be  excessive.  In  the  crisis  of  the  struggle 
no  nation  could  have  kept  its  head  better.  Obstinacy, 
judgment,  order,  and  union  have  been  displayed  in  a 
marked  degree,  and  shown  that  Englishmen  under  the 
actual  stress  of  a  crisis  are  the  calmest  and  most 
discerning  of  races.  We  have  not  degenerated,  but 
we  have  not  progressed.  In  the  case  both  of  the 
German  Empire  and  of  the  United  States  there  has 
l>een  an  immense  progress  in  their  position  relatively 
to  ours.  We  have  not  developed,  and — what  is  more 
serious — we  show  more  alarming  symptoms  of  losing 
the  power  to  develop  than  have  appeared  at  any 
previous  period  of  our  history. 

DEMOCRACY  IN  A  CRISIS. 

Infinitely  the  most  serious  psychological  problem  of 
the  Empire  is  the  evident  fact  that  democracy,  instead 
of  proving  violent  and  unreasonable,  seems  to  be 
more  indecisive,  procrastinating,  and  less  able  to 
force  the  execution  of  its  real  wishes  than  the  aris- 
tocracy or  middle  classes  ever  were  in  the  period 
when  they  controlled  the  State.  We  show  signs  of 
returning  to  a  state  of  dangerous  complacency  even 


with  regard  to  the  army.  Yet  we  have  only  succeeded 
in  retrieving  our  reverses  by  the  aid  of  unlimited  time 
and  unlimited  numbers.  The  army  has  simply  not 
failed  where  failure  would  have  been  intolerably 
disgraceful.  We  have  done  in  three  years  what  with 
sufficient  intelligence  and  determination  we  should 
have  done  in  three  months.  The  report  of  the 
committee  on  military  education  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean country  would  be  properly  regarded  as  an 
exposure  of  mental  sloth  and  social  triviality  more 
deeply  discreditable  than  any  of  the  South  African 
humiliations  which  it  explains.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
laid  his  finger  upon  the  national  malady  with  admir- 
able earnestness  and  simplicity  when  he  declared  that 
it  is  not  form  to  show  keenness.  The  fundamental 
cause  of  all  our  educational  backwardness  is  its  total 
lack  of  keenness  for  educational  progress.  The 
passion  for  knowledge  is  wanting.  American  energy, 
German  vehemence,  French  fervour  upon  the  one 
side ;  and  on  the  other  side  a  nation  which  thinks  it 
bad  form  to  show  keenness,  and  makes  a  foible  of 
inertia, 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AS  SAVIOUR. 

Proceeding  to  discuss  what  is  wanted,  this  anony- 
mous writer  maintains  that  the  one  thing  needful  is 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  become  Prime  Minister. 
Short  of  that  stimulating  change  the  country  will 
decline  to  be  exhilarated  by  the  coming  shuffling  of 
portfolios.  The  country  has  a  great  discontent  with 
things  as  they  are,  and  is  impatient  and  irritated 
when  it  is  told  that  Free  Trade  is  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  Mr.  Chamberlain  appears  as  the  least  tied 
to  tradition  of  all  our  leading  statesmen.  Lord 
Rosebery  is  a  dikttante,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  is  intensely  unpopular,  and  the  Irish  members 
are  impossible.  Gladstonian  Home  Rule  may  be 
proposed,  but  can  never  be  carried.  If  Lord  Rose- 
bery and  the  Liberal  Imperialists  were  to  be  placed 
in  power  they  would  supply  an  abler  Cabinet  than 
the  present  Ministry,  and  the  Unionists  would  at  once 
become  an  extremely  powerful  and  vigorous  Oppo- 
sition. But  whether  the  crisis  is  faced  by  the  instal- 
lation of  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  by  the  rejection  of  the 
Unionists  and  the  appointment  of  a  Rosebery  Cabinet, 
the  writer  concludes  by  declaring  in  favour  of  a  dis- 
solutipn  in  the  autumn,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
Parliament  with  a  mandate  to  deal  with  the  far- 
reaching  issues  which  colonial  relations  involve  in  our 
national  policy. 

The  Summer  Holidays. 

Now  that  the  weather  is  at  last  becoming  more  suit- 
able for  holiday  tours  everyone  is  naturally  looking 
round  and  asking, "  Where  shall  we  go  this  year  ? "  There 
are  so  many  places  worth  visiting  that  it  becomes  a  very 
difficult  task  to  decide  which  one  to  go  to.  Few  places 
are  more  attractive  than  the  Tyrol,  and  few  better  repay 
a  visit.  All  particulars  of  the  various  places  therein  will 
be  found  at  the  beginning  of  this  magazine,  and  our  Travel 
Editor  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  of 
intending  visitors. 
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THE  ROTTEN  STATE  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY. 

By  a  German  Critic. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  British  public 
begins  to  realise  the  extent  to  which  our  prestige  as 
a  fighting  force  has  been  smashed  by  the  war  which 
was  undertaken  in  South  Africa  in  order  to  bring 
about  exactly  the  opposite  result.  An  article  in  the 
Contcmporaiy  Review  for  July,  a  translation  of  Hen- 
Ernst  Teja  Meyer's  "  Los  Von  England,"  will,  how- 
ever, assist  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  average  man 
to  the  extent  to  which  we  have  been  discredited,  not 
from  a  moral  point  of  view — that  goes  without  say- 
ing— but  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  and 
power. 

AS  WAS  THE  ARMV* — 

Herr  Meyer  expresses  the  view  which  is  almost 
universal  on  the  Continent  when  he  says  : — 

In  these  days  English  incendiarism  in  South  Africa  has  tar- 
nished the  last  remains  of  England's  military  ^lory,  and  branded 
her  name  as  infamous  for  all  time.  In  this  war  the  tenfold 
superior  forces  and  immense  resources  of  England  have  been 
found  completely  wanting  as  against  a  civilised  enemy,  a  handful 
of  heroes  forsaken  by  everyone. 

— so  IS  THE  FLEET. 

This,  of  course,  is  what  you  hear  in  every  capital  in 
Enirope..  But  Herr  Meyer  goes  on  to  draw,  from  the 
utter  collapse  of  England  as  a  military  power,  the 
argument  that  her  Fleet  will  be  found  wanting  in  the 
same  way.    He  says  : — 

British  trust  in  their  Fleet  is  nothing  more  than  indiscriminate 
and  overwhelming  self-conceit.  Apart  from  the  number  of  ships, 
England's  Navy  will  find  a  superior  enemy  in  the  marine  of  every 
great  Power  which  is  abundantly  provided  with  all  that  gives 
force  at  sea. 

THE  BRITISH  FLEET  "  MADE  IN  GERMANY." 

He  passes  in  review  the  whole  of  our  Fleet,  and  its 
bases,  in  the  coaling  stations  and  elsewhere.  He 
maintains  that  in  every  respect  when  we  are  weighed 
in  the  balance  we  are  found  wanting.  In  numbers 
alone  we  are  superior  to  other  nations,  in  all  other 
respects  we  are  inferior,  and,  he  would  have  us 
believe,  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  Germans.  We 
cannot  build  our  ships  without  buying  materials  from 
Germany.  We  have  to  buy  our  guns  and  shells  from 
Krupp  and  Erhardt.  We  buy  our  steel  for  our 
English  bayonets  from  Solingen,  our  brown  powder 
is  supplied  from  Westphalia,  the  saddles  for  our 
Yeomanry  were  bought  in  Berlin,  and  the  new 
boilers  for  our  Navy  are  also  to  come  from  German 
workshops.  It  is  ^Iso  recommended  that  we  should 
buy  our  armour-plates  from  Krupp.  Therefore  the 
whole  British  Navy,  so  far  as  there  is  any  good  in  it, 
according  to  Herr  Meyer,  will  soon  have  to  be 
labelled  "made  in  Germany,"  while  Germany,  for 
her  part,  builds  her  ships  from  her  own  resources  in 
her  own  shipyards,  with  her  own  workmen,  and  is 
independent  of  England  or  any  other  power. 

A  MERE  PLAYTHING. 

Not  only  are  the  ships  inferior  in  the  weight  of 
bpoadside  and  in  tactic  value  to  the  German  ships, 


but  so  many  accidents  and  mutinies  take  place  on  our 
vessels  as  to  reveal  a  state  of  things  which  recalls  the 
sorry  and  deplorable  condition  of  the  Spanish  navy  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Cuban  War. 

The  Fleet  is  little  more  than  a  national  plaything. 
Instead  of  naval  manoeuvres  and  squadron  practice, 
there  are  holiday  cruises  from  port  to  port,  in  which 
everything  is  subordinated  to  regattas  and  banquets. 
Herr  Meyer  maintains  that  the  British  naval  officer 
would^come  out  of  action  just  as  hopelessly  discredited 
as  his  military  brother  : — 

To  most  officers  in  the  British  Navy  the  Service  is  but  a 
business.  They  all  suffer  from  their  hereditary  complaint- 
national  pride,  together  with  an  inordinate  self-conceit,  an 
incredibly  boorish  ignorance,  and  a  scorn  of  all  foreigners. 

OUR  SAILORS  MUTINOUS. 

The  blue-jackets  are,  Herr  Meyer  admits,  better 
than  the  "  mercenary  blackguards  in  red  or  in  khaki " 
who  are  recruited  for  the  Army.  But  it  w^ould  be 
almost  an  insult  to  compare  them  with  German  sailors, 
for  "  they  lack  above  all  that  deep  moral  seriousness 
with  which  our  blue-jackets  win  hearts  the  world  over,, 
that  unselfish  devotion,  that  firm,  I  might  say  pious, 
sense  of  duty."  The  men  are  discontented,  and 
rightly  so.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  treated  arro- 
gantly  and  offensively ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
neglected.  The  English  Fleet  is  the  only  one  in  the 
world  in  which  serious  mutinies  occur. 

But  Herr  Meyer  says  that  on  the  Majestic  the 
entire  crew  rose  because  shore-leave  was  refused  it; 
and  in  the  flag-ship  Barfleur  the  crews  mutinied 
because  they  got  nothing  out  of  Peking  plunder. 
Whether  the  men  are  bad  or  good,  we  have  not  half 
enough  of  them.  The  question  of  personnel  is  entirely 
unsolved.  Therefore,  Herr  Meyer  concludes  that  the 
Navy  of  England  is  just  as  little  prepared  for  hostilities 
as  the  Army,  and  that  it  will  fail  just  as  much,  though 
it  is  certainly  incomparably  better  than  **  those  hordes 
which  despise  everything  most  needed  for  the  welfare 
of  a  world-power  and  a  civilised  "State.  The  mid- 
shipmen should  prove  themselves  stragetic  geniuses." 

So  says  Herr  Meyer,  and  he  concludes  by  declaring 
that  the  English  will  not  listen.  They  deride  and 
despise  plain  lessons  and  experiences  of  history ;  the 
coming  collapse  in  a  war  with  a  great  European  Power 
will  at  last  and  for  ever  demolish  the  old  boast 
"  Britannia  rules  the  waves." 

Strand  Magazine  for  July  contains  another  article 
on  the  world's  cartoonists — this  time  on  Dutch  artists, 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Lord.  Mr.  Lord  says  humorous  artists 
in  Holland  have  a  hard  fight ;  there  is  not  much  demand 
for  their  work,  and  it  is  ill-paid.  Without  question  the 
foremost  draughtsman  in  Holland  is  Johan  Braakensiek, 
who  draws  the  large  special  cartoon  ever>'  week  for 
Amsterdammer,  Another  article  is  on  "  Calv^  ;  Artist 
and  Woman  "  ;  and  very  many  will  be  interested  in  what 
C.  B.  Fry  the  cricketer  has  been  reluctantly  induced 
to  write  concerning  himself.  C.  B.  Fry  has  admittedly 
taken  Ranjitsinhji  as  his  model.  "  From  Behind  the 
Speaker's  Chair,"  it  is  noteworthy,  is  now  illustrated  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Gould. 
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HOW  THE  GERMAN  TROOPS  BEHAVED  IN 
FRANCE. 

By  the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert. 
Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  contributes  to  the  Con- 
kmporary  Review  an  article  entitled  "  How  the  Pot 
called  the  Kettle  Black."  Like  a  good  many  things 
that  Mr.  Herbert  does  it  is  a  day  behind  the  fair. 
This  article  ought  to  have  appeared  months  ago,  when 
every  German  town  was  holding  indignation  meetings 
to  protest  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  suggestion  that 
the  German  troops  in  France  behaved  with  much 
greater  seveirity  than  anything  that  had  been  done  by 
our  troops  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Herbert,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  opens  his  exposition  of  the  deeds  of  the 
Germans  in  1870-187 1  by  expressing  his  gratitude 
for  the  severity  of  German  criticisms  on  English 
barbarity  in  South  Africa: — 

For  certain  things  we  have  deserved  the  censure  of  Europe  ; 
and  we  have  got  m  most  liberal  measure  what  we  deserved.  For 
oar  policy  of  farm-burning — excepting  certain  special  instances  ; 
for  our  slow  appreciation  of  the  condition  of  the  refuge  camps  ; 
for  the  banishment  proclamation ;  and  for  some  of  the  harsher 
sentences  passed  on  the  so-called  rebels,  I  for  one  would  not 
vish  German  or  French  writers  to  spare  us.  Nations  that 
indulge  in  the  bad  habit  of  going  to  war  for  insufficient  reasons 
make  themselves  rightly  enough  subject-matter  for  the  world's 
criticism  ;  and  it  is  an  excellent  penalty  that  the  lash  should  fall 
aaoss  their  shoulders  as  r^rds  all  harsh  and  heavy-handed 
methods  that  they  choose  to  employ.  It  is  distinctly  a  good 
thug  that  Europe  should  look  on  the  conduct  of  any  war  as  the 
moral  concern  of  everybody,  and  that  she  should  speak  her  mind 
freely  in  the  matter. 

But  having  made  this  admission,  he  proceeds  to 
complain  that  the  Germans,  who  have  been  foremost 
in  denouncing  the  methods  of  barbarism  against  the 
Boers,  practised  similar  barbarities  in  France.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  they  did  not.  But  as  the 
war  went  on  they  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  carefully  compiled  series  of  extracts  from 
correspondents  of  the  Times,  and  from  Renter's  tele- 
grams, he  succeeds  in  making  out  a  very  damning 
indictment  against  the  German  troops  in  the  great 
campaign.  After  giving  his  extracts  he  summarises 
two  letters  in  which  General  Hamley  described  at  the 
time  the  methods  of  barbarism  employed  by  the 
Germans  in  the  subjugation  of  France.  Among  other 
methods  of  barbarism  subsequently  condemned  by 
The  Hague  Conference  they  decreed : — 

For  injury  to  roads,  bridges,  railways — penalty,  devastation 
of  district  and  execution  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  act.  For 
wearing  a  not  recognised  uniform — penalty,  death.  In  the 
second  letter  he  pointed  out  that  the  Germans  had  an  admirable 
transport  which  allowed  them  to  draw  from  the  markets  of 
Europe  all  that  was  wanted  ;  that  the  hostility  of  the  peasants 
was  often  created  by  the  desert  which  was  created  round  them — 
large  payments  being  exacted  sometimes  with  a  pretext,  some- 
times without ;  that  the  acts  of  requisition  were  carried  to  such 
a  pomt  that  in  the  case  of  the  already  stripf>ed  Lorrainers  the 
onderclothing  provided  for  them  by  a  charitable  society  was 
requisitioned  ;  that  terrorism  was  employed  not  only  to  prevent 
acts  of  hostility,  but  to  force  from  the  inhabitants  information  of 
what  the  French  troops  were  doing ;  that  in  some  cases  villages 
were  burnt  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  discomfiture  of 
German  troops,**  or  where  French  troops,  "  undertaking  offensive 
operations,  had  been  harboured,'*  though  without  any  participa- 
tioQ  of  the  villagers.    They  **  revenged  on  harmless  villagers  the 


disasters  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  countrymen  *'  ;  and  they 
compelled  the  inhabitants  **  to  treat  their  friends  as  enemies, 
and  their  enemies  as  friends.*'  They  made  the  cardinal  mistake 
that  they  relied  on  creating  terror,  and  had  created  desperaiion. 
■They  *'  have  slain  mercilessly ;  yet  the  more  they  have  slain  the 
more  the  country  has  swarmed  with  armed  and  exasperated  in- 
habitants.*' In  all  war,  Colonel  Hamley  pointed  out,  there  are 
** three  parties  concerned" — the  two  opposed  armies  and  the 
inhabitants.  "  The  theory  asserted  by  the  Germans  is  that  the 
inhabitants  become,  by  the  act  of  invasion,  outlaws,  that  their 
business  is  to  submit  their  goods  and  persons  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  invaders,  to  help  them  actively  by  their  labours,  and  to 
refuse  all  aid  and  shelter  to  their  own  defenders." 

This  is  very  interesting  and  very  important,  because 
it  brings  out  clearly,  more  clearly  than  ever,  that  when 
the  German  Government  took  part  in  drawing  up  the 
rules  of  war  embodied  in  The  Hague  Convention  its 
action  was  equivalent  to  a  confession  that  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  German  forces  in  France  ought  never 
again  to  be  employed  by  civilised  armies.  Mr. 
Herbert  could  have  appreciably  strengthened  his  case 
if  he  had  printed  the  rules  of  war  drawn  up  by  the 
German  and  other  Powers  at  The  Hague  in  parallel 
colunms  with  the  actions  of  the  Germans  in  France, 
the  levying  of  collective  penalties,  the  practice  of 
pillage,  the  destruction  of  private  property  without 
paying  compensation  to  its  owners.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  see  what  reply  German  journalists  liave 
to  make  to  this  exposition  of  German  methods  of 
barbarism  in  1870-71. 

The  Distribution  of  Wealth  in  the  United  States* 

In  Ainsleis  Magazine  Mr.  J.  T.  Speed  begins  the 
serial  publication  of  a  volume  entitled  the  "  Luxuries 
of  the  Millionaire."  The  preliminary  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  luxury  in  America.  He 
gives  the  following  figures  as  to  the  distribution  of 
the  amount  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  : — 


No.  in  Class. 


Amount  of  Wealth. 


Wealthy  Classes  .  15,500 

Property  of  $50,000  and  I 
over.  I 

^YELL-TO-Do  Classes  '  1,937.70^ 

Property  of  $50,000  to  ' 
S5.000. 

Middle  Classes    .  6,773,400 

Property  of  $5,000  to 
$500. 

Poorer  Classes.    .  6,773,400 

Property  under  $500. 


Totals 


$52,000,000,000 
33,000,000,000 
12,500,000,000 


S335,5oa 
17,000 
1,850 


2,500,000,0:0  j  370 


15,500,000  , $100, 000,000, OCO  !  $6,450 


So  we  see  that  their  wealth  is  very  iiuicii  divided, 
though  very  unequally.  Even  the  one  per  cent,  who 
own  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  xiie  not  all 
millionaires,  one  one-third  millionaires. 


A  VERY  lively  account  of  "  Korea,  the  Pigmy  F.mpire,  ' 
is  given  by  W.  E.  Griffis  in  the  New  England  Ma^^azin: 
for  June.  He  laments  the  lack  of  common  patriotism, 
but  remarks  that  under  the  influence  of  Christian  mi'isiou- 
aries  a  new  Korea  is  forming. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  A  NATION. 

Some  Hints  from  America. 

In  the  World's  Work  for  June  there  is  a  series  of 
educational  articles  much  more  interesting  than  the 
dreary  debates  on  the  Education  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  One  of  the  most  charming  of  these 
articles  is  written  by  Miss  Bertha  D.  Knobe. 

T|IE  SCHOOL  BEAUTIFUL. 

It  describes  what  is  done  in  the  United  States  in  the 
way  of  beautifying  the  public  schools.  Miss  Knobe 
declares  that  the  movement  for  the  decoration  of 
schools  is  becoming  so  widespread  as  to  command 
attention  as  an  important  educational  factor.  The 
placing  of  pictures  and  casts  in  schools  began  in  the 
Eastern  States  about  ten  years  ago.  The  idea  emanated 
from  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  work  has  been  extended 
through  women's  clubs  to  every  corner  of  the  United 
States.  The  beautifying  of  schools  by  landscape  garden- 
ing is  more  recent,  but  it  is  spreading  rapidly.  The 
school-beautiful  enthusiasts  believe  that  by  cultivating 
in  children  a  love  of  painting  and  sculpture  and  flowers 
they  are  adding  to  the  higher  education  an  influence 
not  imparted  by  any  text-book.  Supplementary 
courses  of  study  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing have  been  introduced  into  some  schools,  and 
generally  gratifying  progress  is  noticeable  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  beautifying  the  interiors  the  money  is 
usually  provided  by  an  outside  society,  although  some- 
times school  boards  co-operate  in  colouring  the  wall;; 
and  providing  appropriate  window  shades  and  wood- 
work. 

In  Boston  the  Public  School  Art  League  has  taken 
the  lead.  In  Chicago  the  Public  School  Art  Society 
lends  its  collection  of  twenty-nine  pictures  to  the 
poorer  districts  for  six  months  at  a  time.  The  most 
attractively  embellished  school  gardens  are  to  be 
found  in  Massachusetts.  A  society  in  Cleveland  last 
year  sold  121,000  packages  of  flower-seeds  to  school 
children  at  a  halfpenny  a  package.  In  other  places 
prizes  are  given  for  the  best  example  of  the  artistic 
use  of  vines  and  flower  gardens. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  ADULTS. 

Mr.  Franklin  Matthews,  in  a  paper  entitled  *'  How 
New  York'  Educates  its  Citizens,"  says  that  the  State 
of  New  York  spent  last  year  no  less  than  7^  millions 
sterling  upon  the  public  school  system.  By  this 
means  million  children  are  educated,  so  that  every 
child  costs  more  than  jQ^  a  year  for  its  education. 
In  addition  to  this  education  of  children  New  York 
has  worked  out  a  system  of  adult  education,  which  no 
other  commonwealth  has  ever  approached.  In  its 
various  forms  nearly  2,000,000  persons  get  some 
direct  personal  benefit  from  it.  The  free  lecture 
system  of  New  York  City  gives  lectures  every  season 
chiefly  with  the  aid  of  the  magic  lantern.  They  are 
attended  by  half  a  million  persons.  Dr.  Henry 
Leipziger  has  been  carrying  on  this  work  for  fourteen 
years.  He  is  ably  seconded  by  an  admirable  system 
of  instruction  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 


Bickmore,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  They  began  their  work  in  1882,  with  an 
audience  of  twenty-eight  persons.  The  system  now 
costs  the  State  about  ;£8,ooo  a  year,  and  reaches 
25,000  teachers  and  scores  of  communities  in  the 
State ;  and  it  is  extended  to  other  States. 

Professor  Bickmore  produces  every  year  24,000 
lantern  slides,  almost  all  coloured  and  very  admirably 
coloured,  as  everyone  can  testify  who  saw  them  when 
they  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  His 
flower  pictures  are  marvels  of  art,  and  I  am  delighted 
to  know  that  Professor  Bickmore  is  to  give  an  exhi- 
bition of  his  work  at  the  great  Nature  Study  Conference 
that  is  to  be  held  in  London  this  month. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  FARMERS. 

In  addition  to  these  two  systems  of  illustrated 
lectures,  Cornell  University  carries  on  an  extension 
work  solely  for  agricultural  purposes  throughout  the 
whole  State,  spending  £^,000  a  year  for  this  purpose. 
Thirty  thousand  men  are  enrolled  in  its  farmers* 
reading  course,  and  8,000  women  ina  similar  course  for 
farmers'  wives.  Lectures  by  the  thousand  are  given 
upon  practical  direct  subjects  before  farmers*  clubs 
and  agricultural  meetings.  For  eleven  weeks  in  the 
winter  free  instruction  is  given  at  the  University  to 
farmers  upon  practical  subjects.  A  Junior  Naturalists' 
Club  has  been  formed  in  hundreds  of  schools  in  New 
York.  Every  member  is  under  the  obligation  to 
write  one  letter  a  month  to  Uncle  John,  \vho  conducts 
this  branch  of  the  service.  In  addition  to  this,  personal 
correspondence  with  farmers  is  kept  up  throughout  the 
State  at  Cornell.  From  5,000  to  10,000  letters  a  year 
are  written  by  the  staff*  in  answer  to  questions. 
Travelling  libraries  are  now  sent  out  by  the  State 
library  of  New  York  on  application  of  twenty-five  tax- 
payers on  payment  of  a  sovereign  for  transportation. 
Even  the  most  remote  hamlet  may  have,  without 
furtlier  charge,  the  use  of  a  library  of  well-selected, 
recent,  and  popular  books.  This  year  0,000  is 
set  apart  for  subsidising  small  local  libraries.  These, 
however,  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  agencies  at  work 
in  educating  the  people  of  New  York.  I  wonder  how 
long  it  will  be  before  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is 
brought  into  the  same  close,  living,  personal  connection 
with  our  agricultural  classes,  in  the  way  that  Cornell 
is  made  useful  to  the  farmers  of  New  York. 

The  other  education  articles  are  entitled  "The 
Confessions  of  a  City  School  Superintendent,"  a 
description  of  the  Horace  Mann  model  school,  and  a 
description  of  the  day*s  work  of  a  public  school 
teacher. 


The  Ladfs  Reabn  for  July,  though  it  dearly  loves  a 
lord,  and  especially  a  lord's  wife,  is  going  up  rather  than 
down.  The  paper  on  "  The  Hobbies  of  the  Queens  of 
Europe"  is  noticed  elsewhere.  "Angels  in  Poetry, 
Music  and  Art "  is  the  subject  of  an  article,  with  interest- 
ing illustrations  from  the  Old  Masters.  Mr.  G.  A.  Wade, 
writing  on  "  Honeymoon  Haunts,"  puts  Ilfracombe  (in 
England  only)  far  and  away  first  ;  after  Ilfracombe, 
North  Wales^  and  then  the  Lake  District. 
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MORE  AMERICAN  CAPTAINS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  June  Cosmopolitan  appears  the  second  series 
of  American  Captains  of  Industry,  not,  on  the  whole, 
so  interesting  as  the  first.  Those  dealt  with  are 
Senator  Hanna,  Claus  Spreckels  (of  sugar  fame), 
J.  D.  Rockefeller,  James  Ben  Ali  Haggin  (horse- 
breeder  and  hop  king),  George  Westinghouse,  J.  J. 
Hill  (the  railway  magnate),  and  Marshall  Field  (the 
merchant).  But  they  are  singularly  tame  and  uninter- 
esting, these  successful  business  men ;  and  even  Mr. 
Julian  Ralph  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Moffett  cannot  prevent  a 
feeling  of  boredom  on  reading  this  series  of  singularly 
iinromantic  biographies. 

SENATOR  HANNA. 

Of  Senator  Hanna,  Mr.  Ralph  says  that  his  most 
striking  characteristic  is  his  loyalty  to  his  friends. 
This  loyalty  is  at  present  absorbing  all  his  energies;  he 
is  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  secure  the  pardon  of  a 
friend  in  trouble  in  Cuba.  Of  Senator  Hanna's  fight 
for  McKinley's  election  Mr.  Ralph  speaks  with 
admiration.  He.  is  a  good  judge  of  men  ;  and  when 
entering  his  electioneering  campaign  he  soon  picked 
out  a  set  of  organisers  capable  enough  to  work  for 
themselves,  he  doing  only  the  general  directing : — 

He  does  not  believe  in  doing  things  he  can  get  others  to  do. 
He  managed  the  campaign  as  no  campaign  was  ever  managed 
before.  He  not  only  knew  individuals,  but  he  knew  public 
sentiment,  and  he  spent  vast  sums  to  change  it.  His  correspon- 
dence was  so  enormous  that  for  a  time  it  was  said  that  he  spent  as 
much  as  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  week  for  postage,  and  I  have 
seen  it  stated  that  thirty  millions  of  documents  were  sent  out  in 
one  week  by  mail.  The  amount  of  money  at  his  command  is 
said  to  have  been  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  He  skimped 
nothing.  A  letter  was  never  sent  where  a  telegram  would 
bring  the  news  nr)re  quickly,  and  much  of  the  business  was 
<k>ne  by  special  wires  and  long-distance  telephones. 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS. 

Claus  Spreckels,  when  at  nineteen  years  old  he  left 
Germany  to  avoid  being  conscripted,  was,  says  Mr. 
S.  E.  Moffett,  "an  illustration  of  that  process  of 
natural  selection  by  which  the  most  energetic,  the 
most  enterprising,  and  the  most  resourceful  elements 
of  the  population  of  Europe  are  sifted  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States." 

After  he  had  made  what  most  men  would  consider 
a  sufficient  fortune  by  sugar  refining,  he  knew  he  was 
not  using  the  best  methods,  sold  out,  and  left  for 
Europe.  "  There  he  put  on  the  rough  clothes  of  a 
common  labourer  and  secured  employment  in  a  refinery 
at  Magdeburg.  He  worked  for  wages  there  for  six 
weeks,  and  in  that  time  he  had  become  familiar  with 
every  detail  of  the  refinery  process." 

Now  he  owns  the  most  gigantic  beet  sugar  plant  in 
the  world.  Spreckels  is  still  markedly  a  German. 
"  He  speaks  to  this  day  with  a  marked  German 
accent.  He  has  the  German  characteristics,  too: 
streaks  of  idealism,  unselfishness  and  sentimentality, 
alternating  with  others  of  combatireness,  obstinacy, 
and  something  very  like  malice." 

J.  D.  ROCKEFELLER. 

The  Oil  King,  says  Mr.  Ralph,  is  the  greatest  of 
the  American  Captains  of  Industry.    Certainly  he 


seems  one  of  the  most  amiable.  What  his  wealth  is 
he  does  not  know  himself  to  within  ;^2, 000,000. 
The  following  quotations  are  interesting  : — 

Mr.  Rockefeller  is  reputed  to  own  every  oil-car  in  the  land, 
to  possess  twenty  thousand  miles  of  oil  tubing,  two  hundred 
steamers,  and  seventy  thousand  delivery  wagons.  He  employs 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  as  a  financier,  an  employer,  a 
power  in  the  world,  he  knows  no  rival. 

Of  his  first  experience  in  business  for  himself  he  says  :  **  In 
those  days  I  was  very  economical,  just  as  I  am  economical  now. 
Economy  is  a  virtue."  Of  his  first  ledger  he  remarked  :  **  A 
glance  through  it  shows  me  how  carefully  I  kept  account  of  my 
receipts  and  disbursements.  I  only  wish  more  young  men  could 
be  induced  to  keep  accounts  like  this  nowadays.  It  would  go 
far  toward  teaching  them  the  value  of  money. 

I  think  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  make  all  the  money  he  can, 
keep  all  he  can,  and  give  away  all  he  can.  I  have 'followed 
this  principle  religiously  all  my  life."  He  instances  a  period  of 
three  months  when  he  got  but  fifty  dollars,  yet  he  gave  to  the 
church  regularly  every  Sunday.  He  made  it  his  custom  to  give 
regularly,  and  he  says  :  "  It  is  a  good  habit  for  a  young  man  to 
get  into."  One  of  the  swiftest  toboggan  slides  I  know  of  is  for 
a  young  fellow,  just  starting  out  into  the  world,  to  go  in  debt." 

J.  J.  HILL,  THE  RAILWAY  KING. 

Of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  Mr.  C.  S.  Gleed  says 
He  is  likely  at  any  moment  to  do  as  Cecil  Rhodes  did  in 
giving  the  world  a  solution  of  its  greatest  problems.  Whether 
he  will  try  to  furnish  the  funds  out  of  his  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  to  put  his  solution  into  effect  remains  to  be  seen.  This 
is  perhaps  the  only  thing  he  has  never  been  heard  to  discuss. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan  more 
"  American  Captains  of  Industry  "  are  dealt  with. 

MR.  C.  M.  SCHWAB. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Moffett  says  that  in  America  Mr.  Schwab 
is  chiefly  known  because  he  receives  the  largest  salary 
in  the  world — about  ^1,400,000  a  year.  He  differs 
from  other  "  Captains  of  Industry "  honoured  in  the 
pages  of  the  Cosmopolitan  in  being  content  to  remain 
"  a  glorified  wage-earner,  cheerfully  putting  ten  mil- 
lions into  the  pockets  of  his  employers  for  every 
million  retained  by  himself."  Mr.  Moffett  draws  a 
pleasing  picture  of  **  this  amiable,  smooth-faced  young 
man"  of  forty.  Mr.  Schwab  does  not  believe  in 
trade  unions  on  the  ground  that  they  discourage 
ability ;  and  sees  in  the  Trust  the  solution  of  the  whole 
capital  and  labour  problem.  He  has  taken  his  former 
employer,  Mr.  Carnegie,  as  a  model,  and  spends  his 
money  with  a  like  generosity.  "  He  is  bubbling  over 
with  sympathy  and  good-humour." 

OTHER  "captains  OF  INDUSTRY." 

The  other  money-kings  dealt  with  are  Charles 
Frohmann,  now  manager  of  eleven  New  York 
theatres,  who,  judging  from  Mr.  Moffett,  will  soon 
kill  any  art  on  the  American  stage;  Davies 
Ogden  Mills,  of  the  Bank  of  CaUfomia;  Mr. 
J.  A.  McCall,  of  insurance  fame.  Of  Mr.  D.  O. 
Mills  Mr.  Moffett  gives  an  interesting  account.  But 
the  careers  of  this  type  of  man  are  too  uniform  ever 
to  be  very  exciting.  In  New  York  Mr.  Mills  founded 
the  Mills'  Hotels — a  kind  of  Rowton  House — for  self- 
supporting,  self-respecting  men,  clerks,  and  others 
used  to  something  better  than  tenements.  The  first 
hotel  has  rooms  for  15,050  men,  and  the  second  for 
half  that  number. 
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MARK  TWAIN  AND  HIS  CAREER. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Northrop  writes  a  graphic  sketch  of 
"A  Day  with  Mark  Twain"  in  CasselPs  for  July. 
He  tells  the  earlier  story  of  the  famous  humorist. 
Samuel  L.  Clemens,  to  give  him  his  legal  name,  was 
born  in  Missouri  in  1835.  When  he  was  three  years 
old  his  father,  on  moving  to  a  new  home  at  Hannibal, 
actually  forgot  the  little  fellow  and  left  him  behind 
making  mud  pies  in  the  garden.  Another  relative 
discovered  the  small  boy  two  hours  kter  and  rode  on 
with  him  to  the  family  caravan  on  trek.  The  boy  was 
delicate  and  not  forced  to  school  or  work.  He  was 
also  a  somnambulist.  He  was  almost  drowned  nine 
limes  before  he  was  fifteen. 

journalist  and  joker,  etc. 
When  he  was  twelve  his  father  died  and  Sam  had 
to  go  to  work  in  his  brother's  office,  who  was  then 
nmning  a  country  newspaper.  He  developed  a  turn 
for  practical  joking.  Once  he  sent  the  office-boy  to 
every  shop  in  Hannibal,  asking  for  "  a  round  square." 
From  printer's  boy  he  rose  to  be  editor  for  one  short 
famous  week.  Wiien  fifteen  he  ran  "off  to  Phila- 
delphia "  and  worked  as  printer  on  the  Ledger,  Then 
for  seven  years  he  served  as  pilot  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  learned  every  point  on  a  stretch  of  1,375 
miles. 

WHY  "  MARK  twain." 

In  the  War  he  served  for  five  weeks  in  the  Southern 
Army,  then  went  as  secretary  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Nevada  : — 

Mark  Twain  made  the  journey  across  the  American  continent 
in  a  waggon.  It  was  this  trip  which  subset^uendy  supplied  him 
with  the  material  for  *'  Roughing  It."  While  in  Nevada  young 
Clemens  began  writintj  for  the  Territorial  Enterprise^  a  paper 
published  at  Virginia  City.  He  wrote  in  those  days  under  the 
fiom-dC'Plnme  of  "Josh,"  afterwards  changing  this  name  to 
**  Mark  Twain."  This  nom-de-plunie  was  derived  from  an 
expression  used  on  the  Mississippi  river  by  pilots  when  taking 
soundings.  They  say,  '*  By  the  mark,  four ;  by  the  mark, 
twain— she  shoals,"  etc.,  etc.,  meaning  that  "  by  the  mark"  on 
the  lead  line  the  water  is  either  four,  or  two,  fathoms  deep,  and 
that  the  vessel  may  shoal.  "Mark  twain"  being  an  odd 
<?xpre3sion,  and  an  euphonious  one,  the  author  adopted  it  for 
his  own  in  literary  work,  and  has  made  it  famous. 

After  a  mining  venture  he  was  for  two  years  local 
editor  of  the  Enterprise,  When  twenty-nine  he  went 
as  reporter  to  the  Call  in  San  Francisco.  Then  he 
went  for .  the  Union  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
began  lecturing  by  a  description  of  his  tour.  In  1867 
he  was  sent  by  another  Californian  journal  to  "  con- 
duct "  a  tour  over  Europe. 

THE  innocent  ABROAD. 

This  was  the  origin  of  his  "  Innocents  Abroad," 
which  was  written  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  and  pro- 
duced in  sixty  days !  Its  circulation  lias  scarcely 
fallen  short  of  1,000,000  copies. 

A  WIFE  AND  A  FORTUNE. 

He  married  in  1870,  and  his  father-in-law  gave  him 
a  fine  residence  and  a  third  interest  in  a  lucrative 
journal,  the  Buffalo  Express,  In  1884  he  founded 
the  publishing  firm  of  Webster  and  Co.,  supplying 


two-thirds  of  the  capital.  He  became  thereby  a 
millionaire,  and  lived  accordingly. 

AN  HONEST  BANKRUPT. 

But  in  1894  the  firm  failed,  and  the  humorist  under- 
took to  pay  its  debts  : — 

Most  men  would  have  had  the  firm  liquidated  and  been 
satisfied  >rith  the  legal  allotment  to  the  creditors.  Few  writers 
at  Mr.  Clemens*  age  would  have  assumed  such  vast  responsi- 
bilities. He  literally  mortgaged  his  brain  to  pay  debts  which 
he  might  have  avoided.  He  paid  all  claims  in  two  years,  but  it 
left  him  under  the  necessity  of  practically  starting  again  in  life. 

HIS  "lair." 

Mr.  Northrop  found  him  in  his  "  Lair  "  among  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  New 
York  State  :— 

The  great  humorist  lives  in  a  little  rustic  cottage  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  southern  edge  of  Lake  Saranac,  one  of  the  prettiest 
pieces  of  water  in  America.  .  .  .  With  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  canoeing  trip  on  the  lake  with  his  family,  Mr.  Clemens 
seldom  stirs  from  the  precincts  of  his  home.  He  is  in  the  moun- 
tains mainly  for  work  and  jwys  no  visits  to  his  neighbours.  He 
selected  "The  Lair"  because  it  was  far  removed  from  other 
habitations,  and  more  or  less  inaccessible  to  the  inquiring 
stranger. 

To  the  north  of  his  house,  somewhat  nearer  the  lake,  Mr. 
Clemens  has  erected  for  himself  a  small  tent  in  one  of  the 
shadiest  spots  imaginable.  The  furnishings  of  this  tent  consist 
of  a  single  chair  and  a  board  flooring. 

HIS  SANCTUM  AND  ITS  OUTPUT. 

It  is  in  this  little  tent,  shut  oflf  from  even  the  chance  inter- 
ruption which  he  might  have  to  endure  at  home  with  his 
family,  that  Mark  Twain  produces  all  his  work.  He  writes 
on  an  average  eighteen  hundred  words  a  day.  At  times,  how- 
ever, he  will  turn  out  twenty-five  hundred  or  three  thousand 
words,  but  this  is  exceptional. 

All  his  writing  is  done  with  a  pen — he  cannot  tolerate  a 
typewriter. 

Promptly  at  ten  o'clock  each  morning  he  makes  his  way  to 
his  tent  and  begins  his  day's  work.  He  practically  keeps  office 
hours.  Day  in,  day  out,  rain  or  shine,  he  produces  for  the 
publishers  just  so  many  words.  Neither  rest  nor  amusement  is 
permitted  to  lure  him  from  his  allotted  task.  .  .  ,  After  work- 
ing from  four  to  seven  hours,  he  spends  the  remainder  of  the  day 
quietly  "loafing"  about  his  place. 

HIS  FAVOURITE  PURSUITS. 

When  at  his  winter  home  in  Hartford  he  sets  aside  one  day 
in  the  week  for  receiving  his  friends,  who  are  l^on.  He 
enjoys  playing  billiards,  and  is  considered  an  expert  **  cue."  A 
few  years  ago  he  was  quite  fond  of  bicychng,  though  he  has 
foregone  this  exercise  recently. 

He  is  an  inveterate  smoker,  his  average  being  not  less  than 
twenty  cigars  a  day. 

Mark  Twain's  favourite  poet  is  Browning ;  his  favourite 
historical  character.  Napoleon. 

Mr.  Northrup  remarks  on  the  sadness  of  the  great 
humorist's  face  when  in  repose. 


•*  A  Tramp  House  Extraordinary  "  is  the  name  which 
Dr.  Josiah  Oldfield  gives  in  Leisure  Hour  to  a  benevo- 
lent institution  built  and  endowed  in  the  capital  of 
Bhavnagar  by  a  pious  Hindu.  It  accommodates  about 
two  hundred  guests,  with  rooms  according  to  their  caste. 
They  enter  just  as  they  please,  bath,  and  cook  and  con- 
sume the  food  they  have  begged.  The  contrast  between 
the  "  Christian  "  casual  ward  and  the  "  heathen  "  tramp 
house  will  give  zealots  of  either  faith  "  furiously  to  think." 
The  story  recalls  the  Bishop's  house  in  "  Les  Mis^rables." 
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THE  NEXT  FORWARD  STEP  IN  EVOLUTION.^ 

Mr.  F.  W.  Myers  on  Spirit  Control. 

The  June  number  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a 
report  of  sittings  with  Mrs.  Thompson.  There  are 
seven  papers,  in  which  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge,  the  late 
W.  H.  Myers,  Dr.  F.  van  Eeden,  Dr.  Richard 
Hodgson,  and  others  report  their  sittings  with  Mrs. 
Thompson,  who  is  a  non-professional  medium,  whose 
probity  appears  to  be  beyond  dispute.  The  most 
interesting  thing  about  the  paper  is  the  remarkable 
avowal  by  Mr.  Myers  as  to  the  part  which  the 
phenomenon,  usually  known  as  spirit-control,  plays  or 
is  likely  to  play  in  the  evolution  of  mankind.  Mr. 
Myers  says : — 

I  claim  that  this  substiiution  of  personality^  or  possession^  or 
fmeunutiurgy,  is  a  normal  forward  step  in  the  evolution  of  our 
race.  I  claim  that  a  spirit  exists  in  man,  and  that  it  is  healthy 
And  desirable  that  this  spirit  should  be  thus  capable  of  partial 
and  temporary  dissociation  from  the  organism;  itsell  then 
enjoying  an  increased  freedom  and  vision,  and  also  thereby 
allowing  some  departed  spirit  to  make  use  of  the  partially 
vacated  organism  for  the  sake  of  communication  with  other 
spirits  still  incarnate  on  earth.  I  claim  that  much  knowledge 
hsis  already  been  thus  acquired,  while  much  more  is  likely  to 
follow. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  messages  received 
from  Mrs.  Thompson  Mr.  Myers  has  a  good  deal  to 
say.  He  is  quite  clear  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
phenomena.    He  says : — 

The  hypothesis  of  fraudulent  preparation  and  of  chance- 
coinddence  appears  to  be  quite  excluded.  There  seems  to  be 
some  telaesthesia  and  some  telepathy ;  but  most  of  the  matter 
given  suggests  the  character  and  the  memory  of  certain  deceased 
persons,  from  whom  the  messages  do  in  fact  profess  to  come. 

But  although  most  of  the  matter  suggests  that  it 
comes  from  dead  people,  many  of  the  messages  come 
from  other  sources.    Mr.  Myers  says : — 

I  believe  that  most  of  these  messages  are  uttered  through 
Mrs.  Thompson's  organism  by  spirits  who  for  the  time  inform 
or  "  possess  "  that  organism  ;  and  that  some  are  received  by  her 
fflirit  in  the  unseen  world,  directly  from  other  spirits,  and  are 
then  partially  remembered,  so  that  the  sensitive  can  record  them 
on  emerging  frpm  the  ecstatic  state.  But  although  I  cannot 
ignore  the  evidence  for  these  extreme  hypotheses,  I  by  no  means 
wish  to  assert  that  all  the  phenomena  in  this  or  in  any  similar 
case  proceed  from  departed  spirits.  Rather,  I  am  inclined  to 
hold  that  whenever  an  incarnate  spirit  is  sufficiently  released 
from  bodily  trammels  to  hold  any  conscious  intercourse  with  the 
vnseen  world,  that  intercourse  will  inevitably  include  various 
types  of  communication.  I  think  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
knowledge  derived  telepathically  from  incarnate  as  well  as  from 
discamate  spirits  ;  and  also  telaesthetic  or  clairvoyant  knowledge 
of  actual  scenes,  past,  present,  or  future,  which  lie  beyond 
sensory  reach.  If  I  sp^  with  a  friend  on  this  earth  I  am  at 
the  same  time  conscious  in  many  ways  of  the  earthly  environ- 
ment ;  and,  similarly,  I  imagine  that  even  a  slight  and  momentary 
introduction  into  that  unseen  world  introduces  the  spirit  to 
mfluerices  of  that  still  more  complex  environment,  mingled  in 
ways  which  we  cannot  as  yet  disentangle.  The  sensitive  may 
thus  exercise 'concurrently  several  forms  of  sensitivity,  receiving 
masages  of  all  degrees  of  directness,  and  perceptions  of  all 
degrees  of  clarity. 

Dr.  Van  Eeden,  a  Dutchman,  who  has  great  faculty 
for  dreaming  at  will,  was  able  to  converse  in  Dutch 


with  Mrs.  Thompson's  control.  Of  this  experience 
he  says : — 

But  being  now  well  on  my  guard,  I  could,  exactly  in  tliis 
most  interesting  few  minutes,  detect,  as  it  were,  where  the 
failures  crept  in.  I  could  follow  the  process  and  perceive  when 
the  genuine  phenomena  stopped  and  the  unconscious  play- 
acting began.  In  hardly  perceptible  gradations  the  medium 
takes  upon  herself  the  rile  of  the  spirit,  completes  the  informa- 
tion, gives  the  required  finish,  and  fills  in  the  gaps  by  emenda- 
tion and  arrangement. 

I  doubt  not  only  the  veracity,  but  the  actual  existence  of  the 
so-called  control -spirits ;  to  me  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
they  are  artificial  creations  of  the  medium's  mind,  or,  according 
to  Uie  spiritist  view,  lying  and  pretending  demons. 

I  will  conclude  this  brief  account  by  saying  that  I  see  before 
us  a  limitless  domain  of  strange  knowledge,  and  the  possibility 
of  most  important  investigation ;  but  that  we  need  in  this, 
more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  science,  patience  and  prudence. 

Dr.  Oliver  Lodge,  speaking  of  his  experiences, 
says : — 

I  myself  have  been  accorded  opportunities  of  sitting  with  Mrs. 
Thompson,  sometimes  with  Mr.  Myers,  sometimes  alone,  and  I 
have  become  impressed  with  her  absolute  sincerity  and  real 
desire,  not  always  successful,  to  avoid  every  moral  assistance  or 
other  aid. 

Dr.  Richard  Hodgson  was  much  less  favourably 
impressed.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  unfortunate 
in  his  sittings.  The  whole  report,  however,  which 
occupies  nearly  250  pages,  is  very  suggestive,  and 
should  be  read  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject. 


"    not  Quite  an  Ideal  

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  perfervid  patriotism 
of  the  Scot  avails  itself  of  the  technical  vocabulary  of 
modern  science  to  express  its  admiration  of  his 
craggy  metropolis.  In  the  Scottish  GeograpMcal 
Magazifie  for  June  Professor  Patrick  Geddes  dis- 
courses on  Edinburgh  and  its  origin,  geographic  and 
historical,  and  thus  describes  the  "  Sociological  Out- 
look "  of  the  city  : — 

Here  at  any  rate  is  a  rare  advantage  i  that  of  having  under 
our  eyes  in  one  not  too  extensive  scene  the  main  aspects  of 
temperate  nature,  the  main  activities  of  man,  and  this  through- 
out the  main  phases  of  history,  primitive  and  ancient,  mediaeval 
and  modern.  Here  then  we  can  both  specialise  and  generalise 
by  turns,  the  first  with  greater  ease,  the  latter  with  greater 
safety  and  completeness,  controlling  our  general  abstract  Wews- 
by  continual  return  to  the  observation  of  our  literal  and  con- 
crete ones.  Our  region,  then,  if  not  indeed  exhaustive,  if  not 
quite  an  ideal  microcosm  of  geography,  is  yet  an  exceptionally 
complete  approximation  to  this,  in  all  its  aspects —physical, 
political,  commercial,  and  the  rest.  • 

Scotland  .  .  .  is  at  length  truly  and  fully  seen  upon  the 
general  map  as  the  region  which  in  geography,  race,  and  history 
on  the  whole  most  fully  represents  and  epitomises  north-western 
Europe  ;  and  which  is  hence  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
fascinating  fields  for  the  student  of  social  geography,  of  general 
and  comparative  history,  whatever  his  country  or  race  may  be. 
Hence  it  is  that  Scott  and  Smith  have  appealed  to  all  the 
world. 

This  is  a  "  geographical  '*  explanation  truly  of  the 
charm  of  the  Waverley  novels  and  of  the  "  Wealth 
of  Nations."  The  practical  point  of  the  paper  is  to 
"  justify  the  establishment  of  a  Sociological  Station  for 
Edinburgh  and  its  immediate  environment." 
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the  mystery  of  the  volcano. 

A  VERY  interesting  article  on  "The  Nature  of 
Volcanoes"  is  contributed  by  Mr.  N.  S.  Shaler, 
Professor  of  Geology  in  Harvard  University,  to  the 
North  American  Review  for  June.  The  real  nature  of 
volcanoes,  says  Mr.  Shaler,  was  only  discovered 
when  astronomers  first  saw  that  all  the  heavenly 
todies  in  an  early  stage  of  development  are  fluid  from 
heat,  and  that  when  they  part  with  their  surface  heat 
they  may  still  remain  intensely  hot  within.  But  the 
exact  cause  of  volcanic  explosions  was  not  determined 
until  observers  took  note  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
steam  which  escape  during  such  outbreaks.  It  was 
found  that  all  lava  when  it  comes  forth  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth  is  charged  with  steam. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  ERUPTIONS. 

The  immediate  cause  of  volcanic  eruptions  is, 
therefore,  mainly  due  to  the  expansive  power  of 
steam  at  a  temperature  of  perhaps  2,000  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Mr.  Shaler  had  an  opportunity  of 
personally  testing  this  theory  during  a  slight  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  in  1882.  By  keeping  to  windward  he  was 
able  to  get  near  enough  to  look  into  the  crater  and 
observe  the  intermittent  explosions  which  took  place. 
The  upper  part  of  the  funnel  was  not  hot  enough  to 
glow,  lower  down  it  was  a  dull  red  heat,  but  at  the 
bottom  it  glowed  like  the  eye  of  a  furnace.  The 
explosions  took  place  in  succession  with  great 
rapidity,  not  more  than  three  seconds  passing  from 
the  time  when  the  lava  came  in  sight  to  the  actual 
discharge.  When  this  took  place,  the  lava  not  blown 
out  fell  back  out  of  sight  into  the  depths  of  the  shaft. 

Everything  that  Mr.  Shaler  witnessed  showed  the 
steam  was  the  motive  power.  As  the  fragments  of 
lava  whirled  up  at  each  explosion  swept  through  the 
air  their  surfaces  cooled,  so  that  on  falling  they  had  a 
darkened  crust.  As  the  impact  burst  them  open  they 
visibly  ejected  steam.  Towards  the  end  the  explo- 
sions came  so  rapidly  that  the  discharge  seemed  as 
continuous  as  the  jets  of  steam  from  a  locomotive  at 
high  speed.  In  short,  the  eruptions  of  a  volcano  are 
essentially  like  boiler  explosions,  where  steam  at  high 
temperature  rends  the  walls  which  restrain  it.  Mr. 
Shaler  mentions  that  the  dust  from  the  Krakatoa 
eruption  in  1883  floated  around  the  earth  for  three 
years ;  such  dust  has  brought  midnight  darkness  at 
midday  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  volcano 
that  poured  it  forth. 

VOLCANOES  AND  THE  SEA. 

How  does  the  water  which  comes  forth  thus  in 
steam  obtain  access  to  the  rocks  ?  The  explanation  of 
that  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  active  volcanoes  are  near  the 
sea,  not  one  of  them  being  as  much  as  three  hundred 
miles  inland.  Evidence  shows  that  the  cessation  of 
activity  of  volcanoes  which  now  lie  in  the  heart  of 
continents  was  coincident  with  the  disappearance 
of  broad  waters  from  their  neighbourhood.  The 
strata  which  are  constantly  accumulating  beneath 
the  sea-floor  are  saturated  with  water.    As  they  are 
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covered  in  by  other  strata  they  retain  the  heat  which 
the  earth  tries  to  radiate  into  space.  Given  this  water, 
and  the  heat  which  must  come  to  it  from  deep  burial, 
we  have  the  fundamentals  of  a  volcanic  explosion,  for 
the  deep  buried  water  is  ever  becoming  hotter  and 
hotter.  The  volcanic  vents  are  opened  owing  to 
faults  in  the  earth's  crust.  Mr.  Shaler  says  that  ^Etna 
has  probably  thrown  out  a  thousand  cubic  miles  of 
volcanic  matter. 

THE  MARTINIQUE  ERUPTION. 

Dealing  wuth  the  recent  West  Indian  eruptions, 
Mr.  Shaler  says  that  in  spite  of  the  great  loss  of  life, 
which  was  due  to  accidental  circumstances,  the 
eruptions  were  of  slight  physical  importance.  In 
Krakatoa  the  explosions  were  heard  two  thousand 
miles  away ;  the  Martinique  eruptions  were  not  heard 
farther  than  two  hundred  miles.  As  the  energy  of 
the  shock  to  earth  and  air  is  roughly  proportional  to 
the  areas  affected,  it  appears  that  the  Krakatoa 
disturbance  was  at  least  a  hundred  times  more  violent 
than  the  West  Indian  eruptions.  The  measure  of 
energy  of  Mount  Pelde  was  not  anything  like  as  great 
as  in  the  case  of  many  Vesuvian  eruptions,  and  could 
not  be  compared  with  the  cataclysms  of  the  Javanese 
archipelago,  those  of  Iceland,  or  even  those  of  iEtna. 
The  great  destruction  of  life  in  Martinique  was 
entirely  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  city,  having  regard 
to  the  prevailing  winds.  The  falling  ashes  apparently 
served  to  force  the  heated  air  and  steam  down  upon  the 
surface,  so  that  it  flowed  over  the  town,  while  the  vol- 
canic bombs,  molten  lava  within  though  hard-crusted 
without,  were  as  effective  as  hot  shot  in  carrying  heat 
and  setting  fire.  It  is  probable  that  much  carbonic  gas 
was  mingled  with  the  steam  and  sulphurous  fumes 
which  mercifully  suffocated  the  stricken  townspeople. 

The  lesson  of  the  eruption,  concludes  Mr.  Shaler, 
is  that  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volcano  which  has 
been  recently  in  eruption  is  not  a  fit  place  for  a  city ; 
and  that  more  systematic  observations  ought  to  be 
taken,  so  that  such  catastrophes  might  be  foretold. 

Mrs.  Percy  Frankland,  writing  •  in  Longiiiaiis 
Magazine  for  July  on  "  Bacteria  and  Ice,"  says  that 
although  typhoid  bacilli  quickly  succumbed,  especially  to 
intermittent  freezing  and  thawing,  whereas  they  had 
resisted  all  other  methods  of  attack,  anthrax  bacilli 
stoutly  resisted  a  temperature  of  20°  C,  even  after  three 
months*  trial  alid  twenty-nine  thawings.  Tuberculous 
bacilli,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  succumb  far  more 
readily. 

"The  Exposition  of  Bridge,"  by  J.  S.  McTear,  in 
Gentleman^ s  for  July  is  a  solemn  indictment,  containing 
many  counts  against  the  new  game  as  a  poor  game  of 
skill  and  as  a  gambling  game.  "The  idea,"  says  the 
writer,  "  was  taken  from  the  more  than  a  hundred-year- 
old  game  of  Boston,  which  again  is  founded  on  the  older 
games  of  Quadrille  and  H ombre,  as  well  as  on  Whist. 
The  novelty  in  Bridge  simply  consists  of  applying  those 
features  to  the  dummy  instead  of  to  the  ordinary  Whist." 
The  writer  considers  it  a  sad  declension  in  morals, 
patriotism,  and  skill  from  the  old-fashioned  Whist.  He 
predicts  for  it  a  demise  as  sudden  as  its  rise. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  FLYING  MACHINE. 

By  M.  Santos-Dumont. 
The  North  Anurican  Review  contains  the  first 
article  upon  his  air-ships  ever  written  by  M.  Santos- 
Dumont.  It  is  a  very  interesting  paper,  and  throws  a 
new  light  on  the  reasons  which  induced  the  famous 
Brazilian  to  adopt  a  balloon  filled  with  hydrogen, 
instead  of  the  heavy  flying  machine  in  which  most 
scientific  men  see  the  model  of  the  ftiture. 

AEROSTATION  VERSUS  AVIATION. 

The  question  has  hitherto  been  between  aerostation, 
or  flying  with  a  machine  lighter  than  air,  and  aviation, 
or  flying  like  a  bird.  M.  Santos-Dumont  regards  the 
latter  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  aeronautics.  But  at 
present  he  experiments  with  machines  which  combine 
both  principles.  It  is  a  mistake,  he  says,  to  think  that 
because  his  air-ship  is  filled  with  gas  it  is  therefore 
lighter  than  air.  On  the  contrary  it  is  heavier  by  some 
pounds ;  it  cannot  raise  itself  by  the  unaided  effort  of 
the  hydrogen ;  the  complement  of  necessary  force  is 
supplied  by  the  propeller,  and  when  the  propeller 
stops  the  whole  machine  sinks  slowly  to  the  ground. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  SANTOS-DUMONT. 

In  this  respect  M.  Santos-Dumont  argues  that  he  is 
really  pursuing  aviation,  that  is  the  flying  of  birds. 
Natiire,  by  making  the  quills  of  birds  hollow  and 
generally  making  them  as  light  as  possible,  works  on 
the  same  plan  as  that  which  he  follows.  His  machine 
is  as  light  as  possible  consistent  with  rigidity  and 
power,  but  it  is  still  somewhat  heavier  than  the  air. 
The  screw  not  only  proi>els  the  air-ship,  but  causes  it 
to  mount,  following  the  inclined  plane  which  contains 
its  axis  in  space.  Thus  M.  Santos-Dumonfs  machine, 
like  a  bird,  can  move  in  a  vertical  direction,  without 
getting  rid  of  ballast  or  hydrogen,  by  simply  varying 
the  inclination  of  his  tubular  aeroplane  of  hydrogen. 
In  this  his  ship  differs  essentially  from  the  ordinary 
balloon. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  FLYING  MACHINE. 

M.  Santos-Dumont  says  that  he  will  supply  his 
ftiture  air-ships  with  inclined  planes  whose  surface, 
added  to  that  of  the  envelope  of  the  balloon,  will  act 
in  union  with  it  under  the  propulsive  action  of  the 
screw  in  supporting  the  weight  of  the  mechanism. 
The  air-ship  which  he  expects  to  use  in  London  will 
have  such  inclined  planes.  He  hopes,  therefore, 
gradually  to  approximate  to  the  flying  machine  proper 
by  reducing  the  volume  of  hydrogen  until  it  is  done 
away  with  altogether.  The  air-ship  will  then  become 
an  aeroplane  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word. 
M.  Santos-Dumont  expected  to  have  three  new  ships 
ready  by  the  beginning  of  June.  He  says  that  an 
air-ship  of  the  length  of  the  steamer  Deutsc/ilandy 
constructed  with  the  proportions  of  his  No.  6,  would 
transport  a  thousand  voyagers,  with  a  sufficiently 
powerful  motor  and  the  necessary  amount  of  petroleum, 
from  New  York  to  Havre  in  two  days.  He  thinks 
that  within  a  few  years  such  voyages  will  have  become 
an  accomplished  fact. 


"ANIMAL  MESSMATES  AND  CONFEDERATES." 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
paper  in  the  Fall  Mall  for  July,  in  which  Mr.  A. 
Pocock  discusses  those  strange  comradeships  which 
exist  so  frequently  in  the  animal  world.  At  the  outset 
he  knocks  on  the  head  the  belief  that  these  partner- 
ships are  based  on  altruism,  or  anything  nobler  than 
pure  self-interest.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  mental 
advantage  is  clear ;  but  too  frequently  these  partner- 
ships seem  most  lopsided  affairs. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  more  than  a  few  of  the 
many  instances  selected.  The  crocodile,  for  instance, 
has  entered  into  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  a  little 
bird,  that  stands  in  its  wide  open  mouth,  catches  flies, 
and  pecks  away  the  pieces  of  food  from  the  animal's 
teeth,  obviously  a  mutually  advantageous  arrange- 
ment. So  also  is  it  with  the  birds  that  associate 
with  cattle  to  dig  out  the  ticks  and  grubs  embedded 
in  the  skm,  and  with  the  little  bird  that  follows  the 
rhinoceros.  With  the  jackals  that  follow  the  lions 
and  eat  up  their  leavings  the  advantage  is  clear  only 
so  far  as  the  former  are  concerned.  Equally  one- 
sided is  the  pact  between  shark  and  pilot  fish.  Cup- 
board love  is  the  prosaic  basis;  and  this,  with  self- 
protection,  and  not  altruism — though  occasionally 
family  interests  also  come  in — are  the  causes  of  all 
the  long  list  of  animal  partnerships. 

Ants'  nests  are  veritable  cities  of  refuge.  Plant 
lice  and  beetles  are  welcome  for  the  sweetness  they 
give  forth ;  ants  of  other  kinds  are  used  as  slaves, 
and  woodlice  and  spiders  are  admitted,  no  one  knows 
why. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  mutually  advantageous 
partnerships  exists  between  the  hermit  crab  and  the 
sea  anemone.  The  crab  frequently  finds  it  greatly  to 
his  advantage  to  carry  a  sea  anemone  on  his  back. 
Apparently  vulnerable,  these  creatures  are  quite  the 
reverse;  and  most  of  them  are  distasteful  to  eat, 
which  the  crab  is  not.  The  sea  anemone  profits 
greatly,  for  its  part,  by  floating  particles  of  the  crab's 
food.  Sometimes  a  third  partner  intrudes  himself — a 
long  sea-worm,  which  lives  in  the  whelk  or  other  shell 
adopted  by  the  crab.  It  does  no  work,  and  gets  a 
good  deal  of  food.  Formerly  it  was  supposed  that 
the  worm  paid  for  board  and  lodging  by  at  least 
keeping  refuse  matter  out  of  the  shell.  But  he 
does  not  even  do  that. 

But  Mr.  Pocock's  article  should  be  read.  A  better 
one  of  its  kind  seldom  appears  in  a  magazine. 


In  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  for  July  Dr.  A.  H.  Japp 
has  an  interesting  natural  history  article  on  the  ever  new 
subject  of  "  Bird-courtship."  According  to  him  a  number 
of  the  commoner  English  birds  pair  for  life,  although 
ever>'  spring  the  season  of  courtship  is  renewed.  Among 
these  birds  the  blackbird  is  a  very  faithftil  wooer  ;  the 
bullfinch  not  only  pairs  for  life,  but  never  leaves  his  mate 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  Other  of  these  faithful  birds  are 
hawks,  owls,  ravens,  rooks,  jackdaws,  magpies,  and 
jays. 
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THE  GOOD  WORKS  OF  THE  EMPRESS  OF 
RUSSIA. 

In  Le  Correspondant  for  June  loth,  M.  Paul  Delay 
writes  a  highly  appreciative  account  of  the  charitable 
and  philanthropic  work  of  the  Russian  Empress. 
Thanks  to  her  efforts — 

Russia  is  on  the  high  road  to  attain  an  organisation  of  her 
charities  and  philanthropy  such  as,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  has  never  existed  in  any  country  in  the  civilised  world. 
...  If  Her  Majesty  succeeds  in  carrying  out  the  programme 
which  she  has  marked  out  for  herself,  and  the  realisation  she 
pursues  unceasingly,  pauperism — that  hideous  ulcer  of  society — 
will  almost  entirely  disappear  from  the  land  of  our  great 
northern  friend. 

In  1896  the  Empress  determined  to  take  under  her 
special  protection  all  the  charitable  institutions  in  the 
Empire  known  as  "  workhouses,"  to  the  number,  then, 
of  forty-three.  A  central  Board  of  ten  was  appointed, 
of  which  the  Empress  is  president  for  life.  Among 
the  other  members  are  the  Princess  Galitsin,  M. 
Witte,  Count  Lamsdorff,  and  General^  Kleigels. 
The  ornamental  list,  headed  by  the  Tsar,  includes  all 
the  chief  personages  of  the  Court.  Since  1898  this 
Board  has  had  an  official  organ,  the  Review  of 
Assistance  by  Work : — 

The  Empress  is  anxious  to  profit  by  the  experiments  made  all 
over  the  world,  the  better  to  establish  her  charitable  under- 
takings. Thus  her  Chancellor  has  direct  dealings  with  the 
largest  European  and  American  publishers,  who  have  to  furnish 
him  with  all  books  treating  of  philanthropic  questions  as  soon  as 
they  are  out.  At  St.  Petersburg  translations  are  made  of  them, 
and  reports  scrupulously  drawn  up. 

A  number  of  inspectors  are  employed  by  the 
Central  Board,  their  duty  being  to  visit  all  charitable 
institutions  in  the  provinces,  render  account  of  them, 
advise  them,  or  give  them  funds  where  needed.  Fpur 
prizes  are  annually  awarded  to  the  authors  of  the  best 
books  on  philanthropic  subjects.  The  Empress  is 
alive  to  the  danger  of  following  too  closely  even  the 
best  foreign  models. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga, 
the  idea  occurred  to  the  Empress  of  founding  the  first 
refuge  for  children.  At  this  Olginski^  as  it  is  called, 
120  boys  and  60  girls  are  taught  agriculture,  the 
Empress  herself  paying  the  cost  of  the  up-keep,  ;^6,ooo 
a  year. 

The  "  workhouses  "  {maisons  du  travail)  have  greatly 
increased  in  number  since  being  taken  under  the 
Empress's  protection.  There  are  still  many  faults  in 
their  management,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  since 
charitable  work  has  become  in  Russia  a  mode  of 
paying  court  and  securing  preferment,  many  persons 
should  have  brought  to  it  more  goodwill  than 
enlightenment.  These  institutions  are  more  compre- 
hensive. They  are  night  shelters  and  employment 
bureaux;  they  provide  food  and  clothing  for  the 
destitute;  they  supplement  defective  training,  and 
teach  half-taught  children;  they  act  as  rescue  and 
orphan  asylums,  and  even  as  old  people's  homes. 

And  at  the  head  of  all  this  organisation  is  the 
Empress  herself.    Recently  another  Committee — all 


of  whose  members  are  salaried — has  been  appointed 
to  examine  all  charitable  projects  submitted  to  it. 
Payment  is  insisted  on,  that  they  may  be  free  to 
undertake  a  journey,  if  necessary,  for  the  purpjose  of 
personal  inspection. 


LOCOMOTION   IN  LONDON  IN  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 

Mr.  Webber,  C.E.,  in  the  Pall  Mall  for  July 
discusses  "  how  Londoners  will  get  about  in  the 
twentieth  century."  He  remarks  that  the  City — the 
centre  of  all  things — shows  no  sign  of  changing  its 
position.  "  There  is  no  substitute  in  sight  for  Bond 
Street  or  Lombard  Street."  Only  whereas  formerly 
one  million  people  had  to  be  accommodated,  we 
must  now  find  room  for  five  millions,  and  presently  for 
ten,  and  so  forth. 

HOW  LONDONERS  WILL  NOT  GET  ABOUT. 

Steam  railways,  he  says,  can  do  no  more  for 
London ;  they  will  still  stay  on,  but  electric  lines  will 
fast  displace  them.  There  is  no  more  room  for  rail- 
ways of  the  standard  type,  the  crowd  is  too  great 
already.  Horse-trams  can  likewise  do  no  more ; 
therefore  the  twentieth-century  Londoner  is  not  likely 
to  get  about  in  either  of  these  two  ways. 

The  increasingly  difficult  problem  can  partly  be 
solved  by  the  various  metropolitan  authorities  com- 
bining together  to  proscribe  certain  kinds  of  wheeled 
traffic  in  the  more  congested  streets,  far  more  than  is 
already  done.  Also  the  housing  question  must  be 
courageously  attacked,  and  the  growth  of  London 
systematised  and  intelligently  directed. 

ELECTRIC  UNDERGROUND  RAILWAYS. 

The  twentieth  century  Londoner  will  probably  do 
almost  all  his  travelling  in  electric  imderground  cars. 
But,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Sprague,  the  American 
rapid  transport  expert,  the  long  train  of  "  coaches  " 
must  give  way  to  one  or  two  cars  containing  their 
own  motors  —  frequent  short  and  rapid  suburban 
trains.  No  more  waiting  an  hour  for  a  train  to  a 
remote  suburb  !  The  tubes,  indeed,  are  the  most 
hopeful  solution  of  the  traffic  problem.  Fifty-two 
miles  of  them  are  already  authorised  for  London; 
but,  says  Mr.  Webber,  the  average  cost  is  ;£"5oo,ooo 
a  mile,  and  there  are  not  many  routes  where  such  an 
outlay  can  be  recouped.  Not  only  the  Royal 
Exchange,  but  Piccadilly,  Charing  Cross,  Clapham 
Junction  and  Victoria  will  be  the  centres  to  which 
numbers  of  tubes  radiate.  London  underneath  will 
be  literally  honeycombed  with  them. 

We  shall  not  use  the  river  much.  But  we  may 
have  to  build  the  Londoner  of  to-morrow  a  loo-fL 
wide  first-class  thoroughfare  from  east  to  west.  This 
would  be  cheap  at  000,000  a  mile.  Besides 
this,  at  least  ;^2, 000,000  a  year  ought  to  be  spent  in 
adapting  old  London  to  its  growing  traffic  require- 
ments 
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DEATH  IN  FOLK-LORE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  Revtie  de 
Paris  is  that  by  M.  Le  Braz,  dealing  with  what  may 
be  called  the  folk-lore  view  of  death.  From  time 
immemorial,  he  points  out,  the  Celtic  race  have 
believed  in  a  future  life,  and  have  made  themselves 
familiar  with  the  thought  of  death.  In  Southern 
Europe  the  inevitable  approach  of  the  great  Destroyer 
has  ever  been  regarded  with  intense  horror  and  fear. 
The  Romans,  who  were,  of  course,  Southern,  were 
amazed  at  the  calmness  with  which  the  Northern 
races  conquered  by  them  regarded  death.  The  Gauls 
had  among  their  divinities  one  who  was  styled  the 
God  of  Death,  and  many  of  them  believed  that  from 
him  all  mankind  was  descended.  The  Celtic  ancients 
believed  that  the  country  of  the  dead  lay  beyond  the 
seas,  and  was  in  fact  a  real  country  or  tract  of  land. 

Occasionally,  in  the  oldest  folk-lore  of  Brittany, 
historians  come  across  traces  of  this  idea,  for  it  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  a  bereaved  widow  would 
set  sail  on  the  sea  in  the  firm  hope  that  she  would 
reach  the  "other  side."  Of  ghosts,  or  returning 
spirits  (those  that  come  back,  as  they  are  styled  in 
France),  the  Celtic  people  seem  to  have  had  no 
thought  at  all  till  about  the  tenth  century ;  but 
during  the  last  thousand  years  spirits  have  played 
a  considerable  rdk  in  Celtic  literature,  and  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  Brittany  is  constant  reference  made  to 
the  Banshee,  who  foretells  disaster  by  her  presence. 

Brittany  has  remained  curiously  mediaeval,  and  in 
nothing  more  so  than  in  her  somewhat  morbid 
interest  in  death.  Even  now  in  many  a  Breton 
village  the  parish  church  is  not  known  as  the  House 
of  God,  but  as  the  "  House  of  the  Dead  " ;  and  till 
quite  recently  there  was  a  place  put  apart  for  the 
reception  of  the  bones  of  the  departed.  Not  un- 
frequently, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  village  fane, 
a  second  chapel,  entirely  given  up  to  the  cult  of  the 
dead,  claimed  each  Sunday  the  suffrages  of  the 
villagers.  Many  of  these  remain,  and  are  extremely 
beautiful,  notably  the  Campo  Santo  of  St.  Pol  de 
Leon.  Inscriptions — some  curious,  some  pathetic, 
some  strangely  pagan — are  to  be  found  running  round 
these  mortuary  chapels.  Many  are  in  Latin,  others 
in  French,  and  even  more  in  Celtic.  A  favourite 
motto  is  that  addressed  to  the  still  living  passer-by — 
"  Oh !  sinner,  repent  while  there  is  still  time,  for  one 
day  you  will  also  be  here."  Yet  another  favourite 
dictum  is  a  Celtic  verse  of  which  the  sense,  roughly 
speaking,  may  be  rendered :  "  Death,  judgment  and 
hell ;  when  mankind  thinks  on  these  things  it  should 
tremble.  He  who  does  not  think  of  death  is  surely 
lacking  in  mind."  Once  a  year,  on  the  eve  of  All 
Saints*  Day,  processions  take  place  all  over  Brittany, 
each  wending  its  way  to  one  of  these  mortuary  chapels. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  attempt  made  on 
the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities  to  build  these 
mortuary  chapels  at  some  distance  from  the  villages. 
This  appears  like  profanation  to  the  pious  Bretons, 
whose  ideal  mortuary  would  always  be  placed  in  the 


very  middle  of  the  village,  with  the  houses  grouped 
round.  It  is  thought  to  be  unlucky  if  an  infant  on  its 
way  to  be  christened  does  not  go  through  a  burial 
ground,  and  the  cemetery  is  the  chosen  meeting-place 
for  lovers.  There  is  something  profoundly  touching 
about  a  Breton  churchyard  j  the  graves  are  beautifully 
kept  and  covered  with  quaint  offerings.  When  the 
Breton  peasant  emigrates  to  Paris  he  is  fond  of 
spending  his  Sunday  afternoons  and  holidays  in  P^re 
la  Chaise  and  the  other  great  burial  grounds  of  the  city, 
for  there  he  feels  more  at  home  than  anywhere  else. 


POPULAR  UNIVERSITIES  IN  FRANCE. 

In  Temple  Bar  much  the  most  interesting  article  is 
that  by  Mr.  H.  Mackenzie  on  "  The  Popular  Univer- 
sities in  France."  These,  he  says,  are  conceived  in 
quite  a  different  spirit  from  the  English  University 
Extension  system.    He  says : — 

The  Universites  Populaires,  intended  solely  for  working  men, 
are,  on  the  contrary,  distrustful  of  accepted  teaching  because  it 
has  become  the  privilege  of  a  minority,  and  while  not  neglect- 
ing to  instruct  their  students  in  subjects  which  can  only  be 
taught  by  members  of  the  professorial  caste,  they  strive  above 
all  things  to  keep  themselves  untrammelled  by  tradition  ;  their 
object  is  to  form  characters  which  can  draw  their  own  infer- 
ences, and  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  one  school  of  thought. 
Yet  independence  must  at  all  times  be  relative,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  these  institutions  have  developed  a 
distinctly  partisan  spirit. 

Of  Deherrae,  the  Paris  printer  who  founded  them, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  says  that  to  him  Socialism  is  a  religion. 
It  is  his  conviction  that  the  working  classes  can  best 
judge  of  what  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  learn.  He  is 
a  broad-minded  man  ;  his  only  sine  qud  non  is  that  his 
scheme  shall  be  kept  democratic  and  secular.  He 
welcomes  the  assistance  of  men  of  learning  and  posi- 
tion; and  it  is  largely  to  them  as  lecturers  and 
members  of  the  managing  committee  that  the  univer- 
sities owe  their  success : — 

The  subjects  upon  which  lectures  are  delivered  cover  a  wide 
field,  and  the  aim  is  to  give  a  clear  general  grasp  of  matters 
in  their  entirety  rather  than  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  details. 
Special  courses  in  subjects  of  practical  utility,  such  as  shorthand 
and  modern  languages,  are  provided  where  there  is  a  demand 
for  them,  and  single  lectures  are  given  on  all  possible  themes. 
French  history  and  literature  are  dealt  with,  as  well  as  the  great 
writers  of  contemporary  foreign  literature.  Unhappily  natural 
science  is  nowhere  assigned  an  important  place  in  the  curriculum. 
As  might  be  expected,  Socialism  occupies  a  prominent  position, 
and  all  the  vexed  social  questions  of  the  day  are  descanted  upon. 
General  discussion  of  current  political  events  is  encouraged,  and 
in  many  places  a  special  evening  in  the  week  is  set  aside  for  this. 

Each  university  has  a  library  and  reading-room. 
Sunday  is  often  devoted  to  music,  recitations  or 
theatricals,  and  Saturday  to  addresses  not  of  too 
serious  a  kind.  The  subscription  is  50  centimes  a 
month,  and  the  system  resembles  the  Settlements  in 
London  in  providing  free  legal  and  medical  adviceu  The 
constant  membership  reaches  two  to  three  thousand. 

The  best  proof  of  the  success  of  Deherme's  move- 
ment is  that  the  Catholics  have  started  a  "  rival  show  " 
— the  Instituts  Populaires,  in  all  essentials  like  the 
Universites  Populaires,  except  that  they  do  not 
command  the  confidence  of  the  working  man. 
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TOLSTOY  ON  EDUCATION  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

In  La  Revtuiox  June  15th  M.  Jean  Finot  publishes 
an  unrevised  fragment  from  Count  Tolstoy's  pen  on 
Education  and  Instruction.  For  the  ideas  therein  he 
is  specially  careful  to  disclaim  all  responsibility. 

RELIGIOUS  DOCTRINE  THE  BASIS  OF  EVERYTHING. 

As  the  basis  of  everything  should  be  a  religious 
doctrine  suited  to  the  degree  of  instruction  of  men, 
this  doctrine  cannot  be  Catholicism,  Protestantism, 
Buddhism,  nor  any  creed  based  on  trust  in  certain 
prophets : — 

This  doctrine  must  be  justified  by  the  reason,  aspirations,  and 
experience  of  each  man.  And  this  doctrine  is  Christian  doctrine 
in  its  most  simple  and  reasonable  expression. 

....  Everything  we  teach  children  intentionally  ....  is 
conscious  inspiration  ;  everything  which  children  imitate  .... 
is  unconscious  suggestion. 

Conscious  suggestion  is  what  is  called  instruction  ;  unconscious 
suggestion  is  what  we  call,  in  the  narrow  sense,  education,  and 
what  I  shall  call  enlightenment. 

....  In  our  Society  instruction  is  very  advanced,  but  real 
enlightenment  is  not  only  backward,  but  absent. 

....  That  education  may  be  good  and  moral  it  is  necessary, 
•trange  to  say,  that  the  life  of  the  educators  should  be  good. 
It  must  be  good,  not  by  chance  in  certain  details,  but  its  bases 
must  be  good. 

"A  good  life*"  he  defines  as  one  that  aspires 
towards  perfection,  towards  love. 

"  INSTRUCTION." 

As  for  instruction,  or  science,  it  is  merely  the  trans- 
mission of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men  on  divers 
subjects.  Such  thoughts  of  good,  intelligent  men  are 
always  about  (i)  religious  philosophy  of  life  and  its 
importance  ;  (2)  experimental  and  natural  sciences ; 
(3)  logic  and  mathematics  : — 

All  these  are  true  sciences.  .  .  .  You  know  or  you  do  not 
know.  All  sciences  not  corresponding  to  these  requirements, 
such  as  theological,  legal  and  historical  studies,  are  mischievous, 
and  should  be  excluded. 

Count  Tolstoy  also  strongly  insists  on  the  import- 
ance of  teaching  some  manual  labour,  be  it  carpentry, 
sewing,  or  what. 

A  DIVISION  OF  TIME, 
This  is  how  I  represent  things  to  myself :  the  teachers  fix  the 
hours  themselves,  but  the  pupils  are  free  to  come  or  not.  .  ,  . 
Entire  freedom  for  the  pupil  to  study  when  he  wants  to  is 
the  condition  sine  qud  non  of  all  useful  teaching,  just  as  in 
eating  the  condition  sine  qud  non  now  is  that  the  eater  desires  to 
eat.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  material  things  the  mischief 
of  restriction  of  liberty  is  shown  at  once — by  sickness  and 
derangement  of  the  stomach — and  that  in  spiritual  matter  the 
results  are  shown  less  quickly,  perhaps  years  later. 

Eight  hours  for  sleep,  eight  for  "  education  in  the 
narrow  sense — enlightenment,"  also  house-cleaning, 
manual  work,  with  intervals  for  rest  or  play  (depend- 
ing on  age) ;  eight  hours  for  study,  the  subject  to  be 
entirely  the  choice  of  the  pupils. 

ON  LANGUAGE  TEACHING. 

As  for  the  teaching  of  languages— the  more  one  knows  the 
better — I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  learn  French  and 
German,  English,  and,  if  possible,  Esperanto  (a  universal 
knguage).  Languages  must  be  taught  by  making  the  pupil 
read  a  book  he  knows  and  trjring  to  make  him  understand  the 
general  sense,  then  drawing  attention  to  the  essential  words  and 
their  roots  in  the  grammaUcal  forms. 


EXTRAVAGANT  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Rroiew  of  Reviews  for  Australia  calls  great 
attention  in  its  April  number  to  the  need  for  reform 
in  Australian  finance.  One  writer  enlarges  on  "  the 
missing  virtue  in  Australian  finance."  "We  are 
spending  too  much,"  he  cries.  The  ordinary  revenue 
during  the  last  five  years  compared  with  the  five  years 
preceding  shows  a  total  increase  of  over  seventeen 
millions  sterling ;  yet  the  ordinary  expenditure  shows 
for  the  same  periods  an  increase  of  over  twelre 
millions,  and  the  loan  expenditure  an  increase  of  over 
eleven  millions.  Next  he  complains,  "  We  are  spend- 
ing it  badly."  Unreproductive  expenditure  is  gaining 
on  reproductive,  as  the  following  table  shows : — 

Propoitioo 
of  Unrepro- 

Rei>ro-                  Unrepro-  duc:i>e 

ductive.                  ductive.  ExpcndittiK. 

Years.                   £,                        £  p.c. 

1870-74    ...      4,877,168     ...      1,447,058  ...  29 

1875-79    ...    12,675,863     ...    4»059,382  ...  32 

1880-84   ...   28,915,512    ...    5.4301069  ...  iS 

1885-89    ...    34,337,274    ...     7»i43,429  ...  21 

1890-94    ...    27,929,781     ...     7,657,897  ...  27 

1895-99    ...    14,975,689    ...     7,486,278  ...  50 

1900-01*  ...     8,392,359     ...     4,721,428  ...  56 
•  Part  of  ttt'o  years  only. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  show  that  the  Australian 
railways  were  worked  in  1900-01  at  a  heavy  loss. 
Their  gross  earnings  were  over  11  millions,  their 
working  expenses  were  over  7  millions,  their  pay- 
ments of  interest  on  capital  reached  4 J  millions, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  considerably  over  half  a  million. 
And  "  in  the  next  twenty  years  Australia  has  to  pro- 
vide for  ^^90,000,000  of  maturing  loans — an  average 
of  ;^4,5 00,000  per  annum  ! " 

Dr.  Fitchett  observes  that  **in  a  little  over  two 
years  the  six  Australian  States  have  borrowed 
7,000,000,  of  which  only  ;^4,ooo,ooo  represents 
converted  loans.  The  present  public  indebtedness  of 
the  States  is  ;^2 18,000,000.  There  is  no  other  popu- 
lation of  5,000,000  in  the  civilised  world  that  owes 
so  much ! "  Happily,  Dr.  Fitchett  is  able  to  add, 
"  the  general  temper  is  visibly  hardening  as  to  the 
absolute  need  of  economy  in  public  affairs."  In 
Victoria,  for  example,  the  average  earning  power 
does  not  increase,  nor  the  number  of  the  population ; 
but  the  expenditure  goes  on  increasing.  "  The  State 
with  the  smallest  area — except  that  of  Tasmania — in 
the  Commonwealth  has  a  bigger  army  of  civil  ser\-ants 
than  any  of  its  sister  States.  Every  eighth  adult  is, 
roughly  speaking,  a  State  servant.  .  .  .  The  total 
earnings  of  the  population  amount  to  ^^30,000,000 
per  annum ;  of  this  one-fourth  passes  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  State."  A  tidal  wave  in  favour  of 
retrenchment  in  the  expenditure  of  Parliaments  is 
setting  in.  South  Australia  has  gone  heroically  to 
work.  She  has  cut  down  her  Assembly  from  fift)»- 
four  members  to  forty-two,  the  Council  from  twenty- 
four  to  eighteen."  Her  Cabinet  now  consists  of  four 
Ministers !  "  This  is,  counting  heads,  the  smallest 
Cabinet  in  the  Empire." 
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AUTOCRACY  TEMPERED  BY  JOURNALISM. 

A  Proposal  for  Education  by  Newspaper. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  when  I  published  "The 
Truth  about  Russia,"  I  made  a  suggestion  for  temper- 
ing Russian  autocracy  by  means  of  pubHcity.  The 
wst  defect  of  the  Russian  method  of  government, 
I  pointed  out,  was  that  there  was  no  free  channel  of 
communication  between  the  Tsar  and  his  subjects. 
This  being  so,  even  the  best  and  wisest  Tsar  was 
incapable  of  knowing  what  went  on  in  his  own 
Empire.  The  Emperor,  I  proposed,  should  therefore 
liave  his  own  newspaper,  the  editor  of  which  he  should 
authorise  to  publish  the  truths  which  his  tchinovniks 
wished  to  hide.  If,  say,  one  thousand  persons,  the 
mayors  of  the  chief  towns,  the  presidents  of  the 
Zemstvos,  the  heads  of  the  various  reUgious  bodies, 
professions,  mercantile  classes,  and  peasants  had  a 
right  to  set  forth  at  reasonable  length  in  the  columns 
of  the  Imperial  paper  their  petitions  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  a  safety  vuilve  would  be  opened  by  which 
the  Tsar  '.vould  profit  most  of  all.  Such  a  newspaper 
would  be  the  popular  university  of  the  Empire. 

THE  failure  of  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

It  is  quite  appropriate  to  see  a  similar  proposal 
being  made  in  regard  to  India,  a  country  governed 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Russia.  The  maker  of  the 
proposal  is  Mr.  S.  S.  Thorburn,  and  his  proposal  is 
contained  in  a  paper  on  "  Education  by  Newspaper,*' 
read  before  the  East  India  Association,  and  published 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Asiatic  Quarterly,  Mr. 
Thorbum's  proposal  is,  briefly,  to  publish  in  each 
centre  and  in  all  the  vernaculars  a  Government  news- 
paper which  would  educate  the  people.  At  present 
education  in  India  is  bad,  and  journalism  worse. 
Only  about  one  in  four  hundred  of  the  number  of 
boys  in  India  is  being  seriously  educated,  and  only 
ten  per  cent,  are  undergoing  any  education  at  all.  At 
present  the  great  bulk  of  educated  candidates  for 
Government  employment  must  struggle  for  positions 
worth  less  than  /^2o  a  year.  Education  higher  than 
elennentary  is  almost  confined  to  town-dwellers  ;  the 
educated  product  is  cast  upon  the  world  at  an  age 
when  instruction  is  only  beginning  to  expand  the 
mind  into  a  thinking  machine ;  and  the  educated 
class,  unfit  for  other  pursuits,  seeks  clerical  employ- 
ment, in  which  the  openings  are  few. 

The  reading  of  this  new  class  is  restricted  to  the 
cheapest  of  the  vernacular  papers,  of  which  there  are 
nearly  six  hundred.  These  papers  pay  badly,  and 
have  small  circulations,  while  the  fear  of  being  prose- 
cuted for  seditious  writing  is  ever  before  them. 

GOVERN xMENT  NEWSPAPERS. 

Mr.  Thorburn,  in  view  of  these  facts,  proposes  that 
the  Government  of  each  province  should  start  and 
maintain  a  first-class  daily  paper  in  the  local  vernacu- 
lar, which  would  be  sold  at  a  rate  which  would 
compare  with  the  cheapest  journals  now  circulating. 
He  thinks  that  even  if  a  loss  of  a  lac  of  rupees  in  each 
case  resulted  the  outlay  would  be  productive.  The 


editors  should  be  persons  worthy  of  respect,  either 
English  or  native,  and  such  men,  says  Mr.  Thorburn, 
would  be  cheap  at  3,000  rupees  a  month.  Mr. 
Thorburn  thinks  that  after  a  time  the  loss  would  be 
inconsiderable. 

WHAT  ANGLO-INDIANS  THINK. 

Mr.  Thorburn  calls  this  Education  by  Newspaper, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  effect  would  be  political  as 
well.  After  his  paper  was  read  the  project  was  dis- 
cussed by  several  members,  none  of  whom  approved 
of  it.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  said  he  did  not  think  that  the 
starting  of  a  few  newsjmpers  would  be  enough  to 
tackle  the  grave  difficulty  which  the  higher  education 
of  the  natives  was  every  day  making  more  important. 
Mr.  Digby  was  even  less  favourable.  He  does  not 
think  that  our  newspapers  make  good  citizens.  He 
points  out  certain  practical  difficulties.  Would  the 
editor,  he  asks,  have  a  free  hand  ?  If  so,  he  would 
have  to  circulate  damaging  criticisms  on  the  Indian 
Government,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Caine  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Government  would 
be  a  resounding  board,  through  which  the 
voice  of  criticism  would  echo  through  the  land. 
The  editor  would  be  compelled  to  take  sides, 
and  would  thus  incur  the  enmity  of  one  party.  A  large 
number  of  papers  would  be  needed,  there  being  eighty 
languages  in  India,  twenty  of  which  are  spoken  by 
not  less  than  a  million  persons.  If  the  papers  were 
good  they  would  supersede  the  present  English  and 
native  papers,  destroying  the  occupation  of  the  present 
journalists.  Mr.  Digby  does  not  think  that  the  men 
could  be  found  to  work  the  project.  If  we  want  the 
Indians  to  become  loyal  citizens  of  a  prosperous 
Empire,  let  us  regard  them  as  equals.  The  British 
cannot  for  all  time  stand loco  parentis  to  230,000,000 
people. 

Mr.  Thorburn,  in  his  reply,  argues  that  if  the 
Government  newspapers  were  to  kill  all  the  lower- 
class  newspapers  circulating  in  India  so  much  the 
better.  He  maintains  also  that  the  newspapers  would 
not  need  to  be  published  in  so  many  different 
languages,  as  no  daily  is  now  published  except  in  the 
recognised  official  vernacular  of  a  province  and  one 
spoken  by  all  educated  Indians. 

The  project,  as  will  be  seen,  did  not  meet  with 
favour.  It  is  an  interesting  one  nevertheless.  But 
surely  a  simpler  plan,  both  in  India  and  Russia,  would 
be  for  the  rulers  to  test  for  a  time  the  effect  of 
granting  real  liberty  to  the  Press,  the  most  effective 
of  all  enemies  of  sedition. 


Paul  Sabatier,  the  biographer  of  St.  Francis,  is  the 
subject  of  a  pleasing,  if  tiny,  sketch  by  Miss  Betham- 
Ed wards  in  the  Young  Man,  The  descendant  of  a 
Protestant  martyr,  himself  banished  from  Strassburg  by 
the  German  Government  for  his  French  patriotism,  he 
has  been  in  his  time  a  shelterer  of  ex-priests,  has  seen 
his  great  work  placed  on  the  Indcx^  and  is  yet  in  the 
Franciscan  literary  society  a  zealous  collaborateur  with 
devout  Catholics. 
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THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

An  Institution  which  ought  to  be  Universal. 

People  who  are  tired  of  the  continuous  wrangle 
over  Education  Bills  will  turn  with  pleasure  to  a 
paper  in  the  New  Engloftd  Magazine  for  June,  which 
describes  a  much  needed  advance  in  popular  educa- 
tion. The  writer,  Mr.  H.  L.  Clapp,  tells  the  story 
of  a  Public  School  Garden,  the  first  in  New  England, 
in  connection  with  the  George  Putnam  (Grammar 
School  in  Boston.  Since  it  was  commenced,  two 
year's  ago,  two  others  have  been  founded. 

HOW  it  was  started. 
The  chief  incidents  of  the  first  year  may  be  noted 
here : — 

On  May  1 2th,  1900,  sixty-six  square  feet  of  land  situated 
south  of  the  building,  covered  vnth  a  tough  turf,  was  ploughed 
and  left  in  the  rough.  Volunteers  from  two  classes  of  the 
seventh  'grade  were  called  for  to  convert  the  plot  into  a 
kitchen  garden,  where  they  would  be  allowed  to  raise  and 
enjoy  such  vegetables  and  flowers  as  each  chose  to  introduce. 

The  pupils  were  carefully  instructed  beforehand  as 
to  their  duties— the  heavier  preparatory  work  given  to 
the  boys,  the  lighter  to  the  girls  : — 

An  examination  of  the  ground  showed  that  it  was  possible 
to  make  eighty-four  beds  ten  feet  long  and  three  and  one-half 
feet  wide  with  a  fourteen  inch  path  running  around  every 
bed  and  a  centre  path  two  feet  wide  running  entirely  through 
the  garden  in  one  direction.  Laid  out  in  this  manner  and 
with  beds  of  this  width,  the  pupil  could  reach  every  part  of 
his  plot  with  his  hands. 

To  restrict  the  class  at  first  within  manageable 
limits  thirt)'  pupils  were  selected,  and  started  work 
with  great  enthusiasm  on  May  21st : — 

May  24th  the  thirty  beds  already  made  were  planted  according 
to  instructions,  and  twenty  new  ones  Were  started  by  as  many  new 
gardeners  assisted  by  those  who  had  had  their  three  hours' 
experience. 

HOW  IT  caught  on. 

The  new  study  was  intensely  popular : — 
The  desire  to  work  in  the  garden  out  of  school  hours  became 
so  general  that  it  seemed  best  to  place  some  restriction  on  the 
hours  and  number  of  pupils  who  without  a  director  could  obtain 
such  permission.  Tickets  were  issued  for  early  morning,  late 
afternoon,  and  for  the  Saturday  half-holiday.  It  was,  of  course, 
impossible  to  foresee  or  guard  against  what  the  children  would  do 
that  would  have  to  be  later  undone,  but  no  serious  complication 
was  encountered. 

Lessons  indoor  prepared  the  children  for  practice 
in  the  garden,  but  **  experience  as  usual  was  the  best 
teacher."  The  gymnastic  training  was  excellent,  and 
the  training  in  careful  observation  was  even  more 
valuable. 

interrupted  by  the  long  holidays. 

The  school  broke  up  on  June  21st.  A  committee 
of  nine  local  pupils  undertook  to  look  after  the  neces- 
sary weeding  and  watering.  But  the  human  nature  of 
this  juvenile  committee  proved  very  human ;  and 
when  the  school  opened  on  September  12  th  the 
economic  plants  were  almost  choked  under  a  forest  of 
weeds  : — 

When  work  was  taken  up  again  on  September  17th,  on  account 
of  change  of  city  residence  and  promotion,  fully  half  of  the  beds 
changed  hands.    The  gardeners  who  were  in  grade  seven  before 


the  summer  vacation  were  now  in  grades  eight  and  nine,  and 
pupils  of  the  former  grade  lake  their  manual  training  in  the 
schools  of  carpentry  and  cooking.  The  beds  of  such  were  given 
to  children  who  had  been  promoted  from  grade  six  to  seven, 
and  again  the  number  was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  The  most 
pressing  business  was  weeding  and  was  b^n  by  thirty  pupils, 
some  of  whom  were  novices  in  the  work  and  could  not  distinguish 
the  wheat  from  the  tares.  The  work  of  weeding  and  digging  up 
the  beds  was  completed  by  the  end  of  October,  but  the  accession 
of  forty  inexperienced  liands  was  the  cause  of  irregularities  in 
line  and  level.  November  1st  seventy-six  children  went  to  work 
straightening  the  paths,  .  .  .  reducing  the  beds  to  the  general 
level,  .  .  .  and  widening  them  to  the  prescribed  limit. 

The  promise  of  early  flowers  in  spring  filled  the 
young  gardeners  with  rare  enthusiasm  for  the  selecting 
and  planting  of  bulbs.  They  could  scarcely  wait  for 
bulb-planting  day,  November  13th.  The  garden 
year  closed  most  satisfactorily. 

technical  opinion. 
The  advantages  of  this  addition  to  the  school 
curriculum  are  urged  by  the  writer.  He  quotes  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  educators  in  Europe  in 
support  of  the  contention  that  gardening  should  be 
one  of  the  first  forms  of  manual  training.  Where  it 
has  been  adopted  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  has  made 
strides  in  advance. 

FOREIGN  experience. 

Most  valuable  is  the  record  of  progress  abroad  : — 
In  1898  in  Austria-Hungary  there  were  over  i8,ocx>  school 
gardens,  covering  an  area  of  thousands  of  acres.  For  twenty 
years  the  question  has  been  a  live  one  in  Switzerland,  and  model 
school  ganJens  now  exist  at  the  normal  schools  of  Schwyz, 
Berne,  Kiissnacht,  Zurich,  and  Chur,  and  at  many  elementary 
schools.  In  Belgium  the  study  of  horticulture  is  compulsory, 
and  every  school  must  have  a  garden  at  least  thirty -nine  and  a 
half  square  rods  in  area,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  botany, 
horticulture,  and  agriculture.  In  1894  Sweden  had  4,670 
school  gardens.  In  1895  257  elementary  schcRols  in  southern 
Russia  cultivated  296  acres  of  land.  In  Germany  there  is  a 
central  school  garden  of  five  acres  in  each  of  the  cities  of 
Breslau,  Cologne,  Dortmund,  Mannheim ;  Leipsic  and  Altona. 
each  has  one  of  three  acres,  Karlsruhe  two  acres,  Gera  and 
Possneck  each  three-fourths  of  an  acre,  and  many  other  towns 
have  those  of  less  area.  France,  too,  has  thousands  of  school 
gardens.    In  1898  Russia  had  7,521  school  gardens. 

WHY  NOT  IN  ENGLAND? 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  movement  in  England,  yet 
where  school  boards  have  adopted  gardening  classes,  as 
in  some  districts  of  Surrey,  the  children  have  taken 
to  the  work  con  amove. 


Napoleon's  views  of  our  Lord  crystallised  in  the 
saying,  "  I  know  men,  and  I  say  to  you  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  a  man,"  are  discussed  in  the  Sunday  at  Home  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Hobson,  who  concludes  that  the  report  is  right 
in  the  main,  though  probably  embroidered  and  expanded 
somewhat  in  transmission. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  the  Throne  of  England  ? 
That  is  the  question  raised  by  Pat  Brooklyn  in  his  paper 
in  CasseWs  on  the  thrones  of  the  world.  It  is  a  question 
due  to  the  many  thrones  occupied  by  the  British  monarch. 
There  is  the  Coronation  chair  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
There  is  the  throne  in  each  of  the  Royal  palaces.  The 
writer  inclines  to  the  position  that  the  throne  is  that  to 
be  found  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR. 

In  the  first  June  number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris 
M.  Aulard  contributes  some  interesting  pages  concern- 
ing the  centenary  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  This 
great  French  Order,  admirably  named  by  Napoleon, 
was  instituted  by  him  on  the  19th  of  May,  1802.  It 
was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  First  Consul  to 
reconstitute  at  least  one  of  the  old  honourable  distinc- 
tions which  have  played  so  great  a  part  in  monarchic 
France,  and  it  was  intended  to  take  the  place — ^as, 
indeed,  it  has  done  during  a  hundred  years — of  the 
three  great  French  Orders — that  of  St.  Michael,  that 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  of  St.  Louis.  The  last 
of  these,  founded  in  1693,  was  purely  military,  but 
was  only  given  to  those  who  could  prove  themselves 
possessed  of  four  quarters  of  nobility. 

Only  Catholic  soldiers  could  receive  this  distinction, 
an  exception,  however,  being  made  in  favour  of 
officers  belonging  to  Swiss  regiments.  During  the 
Revolution  such  distinctions  were  abolished,  with  the 
one  exception  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  which  had 
a  brief  run,  being  copied  from  the  American  military 
decoration  of  that  name.  Napoleon,  even  as  First 
Consul,  was  most  anxious  to  revive  some  form  of 
honourable  distinction  which  should  replace  the  old 
cross  of  St.  Louis ;  accordingly,  when  he  considered 
the  time  was  ripe,  he  let  it  be  known  that  a  new  Order 
was  about  to  be  instituted,  of  which  the  members 
would  bear  the  honourable  name  of  Legion  of 
Honour.  The  proposition  provoked  a  consider- 
able amount  of  opposition,  but  of  course  there 
were  many  more  who  approved  than  who  dis- 
approved, and  once  Napoleon  became  Emperor  the 
Legion  of  Honour  became  one  of  his  most  cherished 
institutions,  and  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
bestowing  "  the  Cross,"  as  it  soon  became  universally 
known,  on  those  who  seemed  to  him  worthy  of  it. 
Probably  few  people  are  aware  that  at  first  it  was 
scarcely  considered  advisable  to  make  the  knighthood 
obtained  by  the  reception  of  the  decoration  hereditary, 
and  that  not  only  to  legitimate  children,  but  to 
natural  children  and  even  to  adopted  children.  This 
absurd  suggestion  was  soon  brushed  aside  by  the 
Emperof  s  robust  good  sense. 

Under  Napoleon  close  on  fifty  thousand  individuals 
betonging  to  all  grades  of  society  were  enrolled  in  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  of  this  large  number  only  one 
thousand  four  hundred  were  civilians,  the  Cross 
remaining  essentially  a  military  decoration.  Napoleon 
founded  many  other  Orders  ;  notably  in  Italy  that  of 
the  Iron  Crown.  Yet  another  Order  of  knighthood  of 
a  very  exclusive  character  was  known  as  the  Three 
Golden  Fleeces,  and  was  only  bestowed  on  the  highest 
military  grades  in  the  army ;  there  were  but  a  thousand 
knights  created.  Yet  a  third  Order,  which  went  by 
the  absurd  name  of  the  Reunion,  was  intended  to  be 
equally  suitable  for  bestowal  on  the  great  personages 
of  all  those  countries  whom  the  great  conqueror 
annexed. 

Now  as  most  people  are  aware,  the  Legion  of 


Honour  has  become  the  one  great  honorific  distinc- 
tion possessed  by  France.  It  has  rather  unfortunately 
altered  in  its  original  character.  Thus,  it  is  bestowed 
as  a  matter  of  course  on  all  those  worthy  civilians  who 
have  served  the  State  and  public  offices  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.  Again,  a  great  number  of  Crosses 
were  rightly  given  on  the  field  of  battle  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  and  were  thus  the  reward  for 
conspicuous  gallantry  in  action.  Occasionally  a 
signal  act  of  personal  courage,  such  as  tte  saving  of 
a  number  of  persons  from  drowning,  w^ill  secure  some 
modest  village  hero  the  much  coveted  decoration. 
A  very  limited  number  of  French  women  have  been 
given  the  Cross ;  of  these,  perhaps,  the  best  known 
outside  the  limits  of  her  own  country  was  the  late 
Rosa  Bonheur. 


Two  Strange  Turningr-points. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  W.  H.  Peploe,  M.A.,  is  the 
subject  of  a  warm  appreciation  by  Mr.  George  Clarke 
in  the  Sunday  Strand,  Two  of  the  most  decisive 
events  in  his  career  are  thus  described  : — 

The  conversion  of  the  Prebendary  is  of  more  than  passing 
interest,  because,  in  a  measure,  it  was  wrought  through  a  tract 
being  given  to  him  on  a  racecourse.  He  was  about  nineteen 
vears  of  age  when  he  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  town  of  Derby  ; 
having  missed  the  return  train,  he  found  he  had  to  wait  four 
hours  for  the  next,  and,  hearing  that  the  races  were  then  on, 
he  determined  to  go  and  see  them.  Just  as  he  was  passing  on 
to  the  course,  a  young  man  gave  him  a  card,  on  which  the  only 
wofds  were,  "  Reader,  would  your  soiil  be  in  hell  if  you  died 
to-night  ?"  The  arrow  of  conviction  found  its  way  to  his  heart  ; 
and  do  what  he  might  he  could  not  shake  off  the  feeling  that  he 
was  not  safe,  and  that  if  he  died  his  soul  would  be  in  hell. 
Then  followed  a  long  time  of  sickness  after  an  accident,  and 
whilst  he  lay  on  his  bed  of  suffering  he  searched  his  Bible  and 
found  the  truth  which  he  has  now  loved  for  so  long :  "Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  From  fear  he 
came  into  confidence  and  hope ;  from  unrest  to  trust  in  Jesus  as 
his  own  personal  Saviour. 

He  himself  tells  how  he  came  to  be  a  leader  of 
"  Keswick  teaching " — a  believer  in  the  "  higher 
blessing,"  as  it  is  called  : — 

The  way  I  came  to  see  the  great  truth  of  God's  ability  to 
save  His  people  from  the  power  of  sin  as  well  as  from  its 
punishment  came  about  in  this  way.  Twenty-four  years  ago  I 
was  stricken  with  sorrow  by  the  death  of  a  beloved  child.  I 
knelt  down  and  moaned  against  God,  and  as  I  raised  my  eyes 
to  heaven  they  fell  upon  the  wx)rds  of  an  embossed  text  hanging 
on  the  wall :  "  My  Grace  is  sufficient  for  thee."  That  word  IS 
made  me  another  man.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  pray,  "  Let 
Thy  Grace  be  sufficient  for  me,"  and  G6d  showed  me  I  was  all 
wrong,  for  His  Grace  is  always  sufficient  for  every  need.  It 
flash^  across  my  soul  at  the  moment  that  there  was  no  excuse 
and  no  need  for  sin,  no  excuse  for  doubt,  no  excuse  for  fear. 


The  Royal  Magazine  Coronation  number  contains  a 
variety  of  topical  articles,  one  being  on  how  the  thrones 
of  the  various  European  royalties — except,  of  course. 
King  Edward — are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  totterment, 
owing  to  one  cause  or  the  other.  King  Edward  must 
feel  thankful.  He  is  apparently  the  only  monarch  in 
Europe  who  has  one  moment's  peace.  A  paper  on 
"  Celebrities  at  Public  Dinners  "  is  interesting  and  ver>' 
well  illustrated. 
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ANTON  TCHEKHOF 

The  Prophet  of  Despair  in  a  Soulless  World. 

Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Long  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly 
Reviciv  an  article  upon  the  stories  of  Anton  Tchekhoff, 
a  Russian  author  who  until  recently  has  fortunately 
remained  practically  unknown  to  English  readers. 
Mr.  Long  admires  him  immensely,  and  does  his  best 
to  render  his  books  attractive  to  the  general  reader. 
For  my  part  I  feel,  after  reading  the  article,  as  one 
of  TchekhofTs  own  heroes,  of  whom  it  is  said : — 

He  felt  whipped  in  spirit,  and  was  tormented  by  a  feeling 
waich  mide  it  se;m  to  him  that  he  had  been  eating  soap.  .  .  . 
Hj  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone  can  resist  a  similar 
sensation.  If  human  beingSv  bs  as  Tchekhoff  paints 
tf^m,  then  we  have  good  need  to  be  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  being  human.  Better,  much  better,  be 
apes.  Mr.  Long  remarks  that  it  is  often  thought  that 
Gorki  wrote  his  novels  in  protest  against  Tolstoyism, 
but  an 

intermediate  force  exists  ;  and  it  is  against  this,  and  not  against 
the  neo-Christianity  of  Tolstoy,  that  Gorki  has  risen  in  revolt. 
This  force  is  represented  by  Anton  Tchekhoff,  the  painter  of 
the  banal  life,  the  analyst  of  the  lUusiom  Perdtus  of  an  effete 
•society,  and  the  prophet  of  the  folly  of  revolt  against  the  over- 
powering baseness  and  the  triviality  of  a  soulless  world. 

Anton  Tchekhoff  was  born  forty-t\N'o  years  ago,  the 
descendant  of  a  serf.  He  studied  at  Moscow  Univer- 
sity, and  with  the  seeds  of  consumption  within  him  he 
adopted  the  profession  of  a  doctor.  He  has  written  a 
series  of  short  stories,  plays,  and  novels,  which,  judging 
from  Mr.  Long's  own  account,  had  much  better  not 
have  been  written.  This  is  not  Mr.  Long's  opinion : — 

The  peculiarity  of  TchekhofTs  talent  is  that  while  he  has 
created  a  whole  procession  of  living  characters,  who  speak  a 
living  tongue  and  act  like  living  beings,  there  is  hardly  to  be 
found  among  them  a  single  honourable,  intelligent,  and  good- 
hearted  man  or  woman.  Stupidity  is  their  commonest  attribute ; 
those  who  are  not  stupid  are  feeble  and  morbid  ;  those  who  are 
merely  wicked  are  always  aimlessly  so  ;  and  nearly  all  are  given 
to  gross  habits  and  banal  sentiments,  which  produce  in  the 
reader  a  feeling  of  choking  disgust.  But  arid  alike  in  their 
vices  and  virtues,  they  are  always  interesting  and  lifelike. 

It  is  apparently  a  genuine  temperamental  incapacity  to  see 
anything  but  the  unworthier  sides  of  life,  its  littleness,  its  lack 
of  interest,  its  triumphant  mediocrity,  its  evanescence  in  the 
present  and  past,  its  vacuity  in  the  future.  Yet  it  is  upon  this 
desert  of  desolation  that  his  garden  of  roses  is  reared.  By  some 
strange  reversal  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  art,  the  more  aimless  his 
moiives,  the  more  monotonous  his  background,  the  more  vapid 
his  characters,  the  more  glowing  and  lifelike  are  his  pictures. 

Having  rid  himself,  as  he  is  convinced  the  world  rids  itself, 
of  abnormal  embodiments  of  virtue,  Tchekhoff  returns  with 
whetted  appetite  to  his  pursuit  of  the  feeble  and  foolish.  The 
quality  of  his  genuis  admirably  equips  him  for  this.  He  has 
an  unerring  eye  for  every  little  vulgar  trait,  whether  of  manner 
or  mind,  that  makes  men  and  women  ridiculous.  He  seizes  on 
those  actual,  living  words  and  phrases  which  we  hear  every  day 
but  seldom  see  in  print,  and  compresses,  as  men  compress  in 
real  life,  into  a  single  vivid  but  untranslatable  sentence  a  whole 
life  of  vulgar  emotion. 

Be  base,  brutal  and  insignificant,  says  Tchekhoff,  and  though 
you  will  not  be  happy,  the  worst  misfortune  that  will  befall  you 
w  ill  be  that  you  will  be  pursued  throughout  life  by  a  stupid, 
uncomprehending  sense  of  your  own  ineffectiveness.  Emerge 
for  a  moment  into  honourable  aspiration,  or  even  into  misguided 
passion,  and  you  are  face  to  face  with  a  tragedy.  Lunacy  or 
suicide,  therefore,  is  the  end  of  the  few  aspiring  men  who  appear 


in  his  pages.  That  most  men  escape  both  lunacy  and  suicide 
Tchekhoff  explains  by  painting  the  majority  of  them  as  feeble 
and  insignificant. 

That  life  is  a  nightmare  of  abysmal  emptiness,  that  all  men 
are  ridiculous  in  one  another's  eyes,  and  contemptible  in  their 
own,  that  no  man  is  master  of  his  own  fate,  and  that  genius, 
courage  and  virtue  are,  by  a  law  of  nature,  inevitably  ship- 
wrecked in  a  world  for  which  they  are  by  nature  unfitted — such 
is  the  final  impression. 

This  final  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  melancholy 
note  of  the  passage  which  Mr.  Long  quotes  as  the 
fittest  conclusion  for  a  criticism  of  the  works  of  this 
melancholy  prophet  of  despair  : — 

The  Student  remembered  that  when  he  left  the  house  his 
mother  sat  in  the  hall,  barefooted,  and  cleaned  the  samovar ; 
and  his  father  lay  upon  the  stove  and  coughed  ;  and  because  it 
was  Good  Friday  nothing  was  being  cooked  at  home,  though 
he  was  tortured  with  desire  to  eat.  And  now,  shivering  with 
the  cold,  the  Student  reflected  that  just  the  same  icy  wind  blew 
in  the  reign  of  Rurik,  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great ;  that  there  was  just  the  same 
gnawing  hunger  and  poverty,  just  the  same  dilapidated  thatched 
roofs,  just  the  same  ignorance,  the  same  boredom  with  life,  the 
same  desert  around,  the  same  darkness  within,  the  same  senti- 
ment of  oppression — that  all  these  terrors  were  and  are  and  will 
be,  and  that  though  a  thousand  years  may  roll  by,  life  can  never 
be  any  better. 

No  wonder  we  feel  as  if  we  had  been  eating  soap. 

The  Future  of  South  America. 

Mr.  H.  a.  Armstrong  contributes  to  AinsU^s 
Magazine  for  June  a  paper  which  is  too  much  stuffed 
with  statistics,  entitled  "  The  United  States  of  South 
America."  He  ridicules  the  idea  that  the  Germans 
have  any  political  designs  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  German  emigration  in  South 
America  is  light  compared  with  Italian,  Spanish  and 
French.  Very  few  of  the  Germans  in  Southern 
Brazil  are  subjects  of  the  Kaiser.  A  great  many  of 
them  fled  from  Germany  in  1848,  before  the  German 
Empire  was  founded.  Their  descendants  are  living 
under  a  Republican  form  of  government,  and  they 
have  no  love  for  the  Imperial  idea  nor  sentimental 
reverence  for  the  person  of  the  War  Lord.  In  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  only  one-fifth  of  the 
1,200,000  inhabitants  are  of  German  descent,  even 
when  all  Scandinavians,  Dutch,  Belgian  and  German- 
speaking  Poles  are  included.  Not  one  per  cent,  of 
these  Germans  are  subjects  of  the  German  Empire. 
Since  1886  Austrian  emigration  has  been  larger  than 
that  of  Germany.  In  1896  Portugal,  Spain  and  Italy 
sent  140,000  emigrants  to  Brazil,  and  other  European 
nationalities  only  17,000.  Of  the  886,000  foreigners 
in  Argentine  only  17,000  are  Germans.  But,  oddly 
enough,  North  Americans  are  much  less  numerous  in 
South  America  than  almost  any  European  Fwice.  The 
Americans  of  the  United  States  in  South  America, 
says  Mr.  Armstrong,  are  almost  as  rare  as  white 
blackbirds.  The  German  is  the  most  energetic, 
versatile  and  indefatigable  foreigner  in  South 
America ;  but  it  is  trade  he  is  after,  not  empire. 
Of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  the  greater  part  are  in  the  hands  of 
English  and  German  houses.  Even  bills  for  Ameri- 
can transactions  are  drawn  on  Europe. 
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DARWINISM  AND  EMPIRE. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  how  Mr.  Rhodes 
evolved  the  idea  of  Imperialism  from  what  he 
believed  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  Dar- 
winism. Mr.  Ramsden  Balmforth,  in  the  IV^sf- 
mimter  Rroiew^  writes  on  the  subject  of  "  Darwinism 
and  Empire"  without  referring,  however,  to  Mr. 
Rhodes.  He  maintains  that  Darwinism  and  the 
evolutionists  have  been  father  to  the  doctrine  which 
they  would  have  been  the  first  to  repudiate.  The 
average  man  is  apt  to  think  that  fittest  means  best, 
whereas  it  really  means  that  which  is  best  adapted  to 
the  conditions  of  its  environment.  The  idea  that  fit- 
ness and  selection  can  be  determined  by  strength, 
military  power,  cunning  or  even  intelligence,  is 
inadequate,  for  the  environment  of  man,  the  moral  or 
spuitual  shell  in  which  our  lives  are  cast,  demands 
morality,  an  ever-ascending  type  of  morality,  from  us, 
or  we  perish.  As  Darwin  himself  says,  a  tribe  rich  in 
moral  qualities  would  spread  and  be  victorious  over 
other  tribes,  and  its  social  and  moral  qualities  would 
tend  slowly  to  advance  and  be  diffused  throughout  the 
world.  According  to  evolutionary  ethics,  it  is  with 
nations  as  with  individuals  :  not  strength  nor  cunning, 
not  intelligence  alone,  but  character  determines 
fitness.  VVhat  kind  of  character  is  it,  then,  asks  Mr. 
Balmforth,  which  determines  fitness  ?  Not,  he  answers, 
the  pushful,  cunning,  trading  character,  or  the  self- 
righteous,  proselytising  character,  but  rather  the  re- 
strained, self-contained  character,  which  is  content 
with  a  modest  competence,  which  seeks  righteous- 
ness rather  than  gain,  which  keeps  its  word  even  to 
its  own  temporary  hurt,  and  which  is  the  friend  and 
defender  of  weak  and  struggling  nationalities.  Mr. 
Balmforth  does  not  think  that  our  policy  either  in 
South  Africa  or  China  has  been  such  as  to  promote 
the  survival  of  the  highest  types  of  character.  In  both 
countries  we  were  the  original  aggressors.  And  to 
attempt  to  persist  in  securing  success  is  to  promote 
the  survival  of  a  low  filibustering  type  of  character. 
It  is  no  use  to  say  that  we  have  gone  so  far  and  we 
cannot  turn  back.  Nature  will  allow  no  excuses  of 
that  sort.  The  farther  we  go  in  a  wrong  direction  the 
greater  will  be  the  distance  over  which  we  shall  have 
to  retrace  our  steps.  Our  war  policy  has  not  the  test 
of  fitness,  which  natural  selection  itself  imposes — a 
test  of  character.  Without  it  we  should  have  ultimately 
have  triumphed  more  completely  than  with  it,  and  our 
policy  has  been  a  decided  set-back  to  the  moral 
development  of  the  race. 

In  China  things  have  been  even  worse.  Hence  he 
thinks  that  true  statesmanship  on  Darwinian  principles 
should  aim  at  bringing  the  will,  intelligence,  and 
moral  ideals  into  quickened  activity  and  emulation, 
rather  than  the  lower  powers  and  activities  which 
seem  to  bring  out  the  -latent  instincts  of  the  ape  and 
tiger.  The  wisest  statesmen  are  those  who  set  their 
faces  like  a  flint  against  the  policy  of  war,  and  who, 
by  conciliation,  by  conference,  by  arbitration,  by 
respect  for  national  rights,  by  international  deputa- 


tions and  congresses,  bring  the  best  thought  of  each 
civilisation  into  sympathetic  contact  with  that  of  the 
other,  and  which  seek  to  resolve  the  conflicting 
elements  of  each  in  the  harmony  of  the  higher  unity, 
and  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world  and  permanent 
welfare  of  mankind. 


THE  ALLEGED  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE 
ANOLO-SAXONS. 

"  The  Transvaal  War  will  have  some  extremely 
important  consequences.  It  will  free  Europe  from 
the  hypnotic  influence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon." 

This  is  the  firm  conviction  of  M.  J.  Novicow,  who, 
in  La  Revue  for  June  ist,  devotes  fourteen  pages  to 
rejoicing  over  the  fact,  and  demolishing  the  last 
remnants  of  our  long-vaunted  superiority. 

Two  causes  combined  to  put  England  on  a  pedestal 
— English  freedom  and  the  immensity  of  the  Biitieh 
Empire.  Directly  England  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of 

might  is  right "  she  fell  from  her  pedestal — for  ever, 
M.  Novicow  thinks.  She  owes  her  position  to  a  long 
series  of  fortunate  circumstances,  and  not  to  any  race 
superiority.  Witness  all  her  Colonies  and  the  favtnir- 
able  situation  and  fertility  of  most  of  them.  All 
she  has  done  is  to  plant  herself,  with  her  saperior 
civilisation,  on  a  series  of  weak,  unresisting  peoples. 
Her  incapacity  to  get  on  with  any  white  race  is 
patent.  Even  the  French  Canadians,  though  con- 
tented, are  French  to  the  marrow. 

In  mental  development  England  is  one  of  the  mast 
backward  nations.  She  has  had  few  or  none  of  the 
immortal  geniuses  who  have  made  Greece  a  potent 
factor  for  all  time.  Even  Darwin  owed  much  to 
Continental  scientists,  and  Herbert  Spencer  is  out  of 
date.  Our  artistic  inferiority  is  manifest  Neither 
in  music  nor  art  can  we  bear  comparison  with  our 
Continental  rivals : — 

The  fact  that  generations  of  English  have  been  able  to  con- 
template the  London  hovels  with  indiflerence,  without  revolt  or 
indignation,  proves  a  very  feeble  love  of  the  beautiful. 

Our  weakest  point  is  our  international  policy. 
Nations  who  have  increased  the  sum  of  human  happi- 
ness are  those  which  weigh  in  the  scale  of  history. 
England  has  increased  it  very  slightly.  She  is  a  most 
uncomfortable  and  quarrelsome  neighbour. 

Is  Oup  Trade  Dwindling  or  Keeping  Up? 

This  is  a  question  which  Mr.  Bernard  Ellinger  seeks 
to  answer  in  an  elaborate  statistical  paper  entitled 
*'  Thirty  Years'  Export  Trade,*  which  he  contributed  to 
the  Economic  Review,  Mr.  Ellinger's  conclusions  are 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

( I  >  Our  exports  of  home  produce  have  increased  in  value  in 
spi.o  of  ihe  fall  in  prices ;  (2)  they  have  increased  still  more 
in  quantity ;  (3)  the  valu^  exported  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion has  grown  smaller  j  (4)  the  quantity  exported  per  kead 
of  the  population  has  grown  larger ;  (5)  the  growth  from 
the  second  to  the  third  decade  under  review  was  not  so  satis- 
factory as  that  from  the  first  decade  to  the  second  j  and 
the  increase  from  the  second  decade  to  the  third  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  population  within  the  same 
period. 
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'•THE  HONEST  BROKER"  BETWEEN  EAST  AND 
WEST. 

A  Japanese  View. 

./1r.  T.  Iyenaga  in  this  month's  Forum  writes  very 
l^•vCJl]ently  on  Japan's  mission  in  the  Far  East,  taking 
as  his  text  several  passages  from  the  manifesto  recently 
issued  by  Marquis  Ito  to  his  political  party  in  view  of 
the  elections  in  August-.  The  Marquis  especially 
emphasises  the  pacific  intentions  of  Japan,  speakmg 
as  follows : — 

"  In  view  of  the  growing  sympathy  and  interdependence  which 
unite  the  nations  together  in  peaceful  relations  ;  in  view  of  the 
increasyng  efforts  of  each  civilised  power  to  excel  its  fellows  m 
promoting  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  cause  of  progress  ;  and 
especially  in  view  of  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  focus  of 
inicrnational  competition  is  steadily  moving  toward  the  Pacific, 
where,  ow  ing  to  her  geographical  and  historical  position,  Japan 
is  destined  to  play  an  extremely  important  part ;  in  view  of  all 
these  facts,  1  consider  it,  gentlemen,  a  matter  of  great  and  urgent 
moment  fur  our  statesmen  to  strive  loyally  and  patriotically  for 
the  preservation  of  the  prestige  which  our  common  country  has 
won,  and  for  her  maintenance  in  the  new  position,  in  which, 
owing  to  the  turn  events  are  now  taking,  she  wiir  soon  find 
herself.  A  healthy  and  judicious  development  of  the  body 
politic  being  the  first  requisite  of  national  strength  in  this 
competitive  march  forward,  our  party  must  endeavour  to  secure 
progress  based  solidly  on  the  terra  firma  of  intellectual  and 
material  resources." 

A  more  specific  and  significant  remark  of  Marquis  Ito  on  the 
subject  under  consideration  is  to  be  found  among  his  utterances 
during  his  late  world  tour.  At  the  banquet  given  in  his  honour 
in  New  V^ork,  he  said  :— *'  I  believe  I  am  not  saying  loo  much 
when  I  say  that  we  are  the  only  people  in  the  Orient  who  pro- 
perly understand  the  import  and  significance  of  the  two  civilisa- 
tions (the  Western  and  the  Chinese) ;  and  I  consider  it  a  noble 
mission  of  our  country  to  try  to  play  a  part  in  the  future  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  of  the  Orient.  I  feel  it  our  duty  to  play  an 
*  honest  broker '  in  the  coming  contact  of  diametrically  opposed 
culkires.*' 

Mr.  Iyenaga  complains  that  until  Japan  distin- 
guished herself  upon  the  field  of  battle  Httle  notice 
was  taken  of  her  by  older  nations.  This  fact  calls 
forth  from  him  the  following  statement : — 

It  is  Japan's  firm  conviction  that  the  modern  nations,  although 
sending  forth  missionaries  by  thousands  to  foreign  lands  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  holding  now  and  then  such 
conferences  as  that  of  The  Hague,  are  at  heart  militant  and 
aggressive.  She  believes,  consequently,  that  in  order  to  hold 
hec  position  among  them  a  proper  military  equipment  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  she  is  thus  driven  to  arm  herself  with  the  efficient 
weapons  of  modern  warfare.  Had  the  case  with  Western 
nations  been  otherwise,  Japan  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with 
much  of  her  military  expenditure,  which  is  taxing  her  exchequer 
heavily  and  sapping  her  revenues  for  purposes  not  altogether 
desirable. 

Having  thus  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  those 
nations  which  accuse  Japan  of  visions  of  military 
aggression,  Mr.  Iyenaga  proceeds  to  deal  very 
competently  with  China's  condition  and  the  possibili- 
ties under  Japanese  guidance.  He  concludes  his 
article  thus : — 

Before  it  is  too  late,  before  the  modern  nations  find  themselves 
in  as  deep  a  fog  as  they  were"  in  1900,  it  behoves  them  to 
confide  the  solution  of  the  Chinese  puzzle  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  solving  it.  Most  of  all,  it  is  high  time  to  understand 
clearly  that  the  mission  of  Japan  does  not  lie  in  promoting  war 
but  in  maintaiiiing  peace  in  the  Orient,  and  in  acting  as  an 
"  honest  broker  "  between  the  East  and  the  West. 


This  article,  well  written  and  well  thought  out,  is, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  only  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  discussions  by  leading  Japanese  writers  upon  their 
country's  aims  and  position. 


A  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  MOSQUITO. 

Mr.  Henry  Clay  Weeks,  writing  in  the  Century  for 
July,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  first  attempt 
made  by  the  Americans  to  exterminate  mosquitoes 
on  a  large  scale.  The  attempt  is  being  made  over  a 
territory  fifteen  miles  long  by  five  miles  wide,  and  was 
decided  upon  as  the  result  of  a  successful  experiment 
made  in  Center  Island,  Long  Island,  last  year. 
Owing  to  the  great  rains  and  great  heat,  1901  was 
pre-eminently  a  mosquito  year;  but  the  experiment 
was  a  great  success.  The  object  of  attack  was  the 
water  in  which  the  mosquitoes  breed.  Marshes  and 
pools  had  to  be  drained  and  water-barrels  done 
away  with.  As  in  the  larval  state  of  mosquitoes 
air  is  required  for  breathing,  it  was  found  that  if  a  thin 
film  of  oil  was  placed  on  their  breeding-places  destruc- 
tion would  result.  The  thin  film  of  oil  is  effective 
irrespective  of  the  depth  of  the  pond.  Petroliers  were 
employed,  and  it  was  found  that  where  they  worked 
carefully  not  a  single  insect  got  to  wing.  Of  the  few 
that  escaped  it  was  found  that  near  them  some  water 
surface  had  been  overlooked.  To  drive  along  the 
borders  of  the  marshy  land  operated  upon  was 
formerly  a  danger  to  man  and  beast ;  but  Mr.  Weeks, 
who  walked  over  it  during  and  after  the  work,  says 
that  he  did  not  see  a  single  mosquito.  Center  Island 
was  practically  entirely  relieved  from  mosquitoes  as 
the  result  of  one  season*s  work. 


Wrong  to  Rags,  Mr.  Ruskin I" 

In  the  July  Good  Words  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood 
describes  the  history  and  appearance  of  Ruskin's 
"Jump,"  or  boat,  christened  the  "  Jumping  Jenny," 
which  he  used  at  Coniston.  Of  the  carpenter  who 
built  it  is  told  this  little  incident : — 

On  the  death  of  his  father  William  Bill  became  the  leading 
carpenter  of  the  place,  and  the  leading  Liberal,  and  during 
Mr.  Gladstone's  last  Administration  he  was  made  J. P.  for  the 
C:ounty  of  Lancaster.  Ruskin  had  heard  of  his  neighbour,  and 
sL'nt  word  that  he  would  like  to  come  and  take  tea  and  have  a 
talk  about  politics.  Now  the  carpenter  was  used  to  Conserva- 
tive orators  and  Liberal  arguers,  but  he  knew  that  Ruskin  was 
a  different  sort  of  man  ;  and  all  day  long  before  the  hour  fixed 
for  the  visit  he  was  in  a  greatly  perturbed  state  of  mind, 
walking  up  and  down  and  wondering — a  new  thing  for  him— 
liow  he  should  tackle  this  unknown  personality.  At  last  the  dis- 
tinguished gu^t  arrived.  He  was  solemnly  welcomed  and 
shown  into  the  parlour.  The  door  was  shut  upon  the  tw.iin. 
The  son  (Mr.  John  Bell),  who  felt  he  had  brou^'ht  into  contact 
the  irresistible  force  and  the  irremovable  post,  waited  about 
hoping  it  would  be  all  right,  but  in  much  trepidation  as  the 
sound  of  talk  inside  rose  from  a  murmur  to  a  rumble,  and  from 
a  rumble  to  a  roar.  At  last  his  father's  well-known  voice  came 
through  the  partition  in  no  trembling  accents  :  **  Ye're  wrong  to 
rags.  Mister  Ruskin  !  "  "  Then,"  says  Mr.  John,  **  I  knew  it 
was  all  right,  and  I  went  about  my  work."  And  after  that 
Ruskin  and  "aid  Will  B^U "  were  firm  friends  in  spite  of 
differences.  So  Will  Bell  built  the  *'Jump"— or,  to  be  accu- 
rate, was  master-builder. 
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LAST   LESSONS    OF    THE  WAR, 

The  Views  of  a  French  Writer. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  second  number  for 
June,  contains  an  anonymous  but  very  elaborate  and 
interesting  article  entitled;  "Some  Lessons  of  the 
South  African  War."  It  is  a  complete  confirmation 
of  the  views  expressed  by  the  late  M.  de  Bloch,  with 
whom  the  writer,  though  he  does  not  mention  his 
name,  seems  to  agree  on  every  point.  Firstly,  says 
the  writer,  the  war  has  revealed  revolutionary  changes 
in  the  military  art  which  military  men  had  before 
refused  to  recognise.  Professional  soldiers  have 
always  been  slow  to  recognise  the  changes  in  their 
own  art ;  it  was  this  which  led  to  the  disaster  of  Jena, 
and  our  own  disasters  in  South  Africa.  The  British 
only  learnt  the  truth  about  modern  warfare  as  the  war 
progressed,  and  it  was  this,  and  not  any  peculiar 
defect  in  the  British  Army,  which  led  to  the  initial 
reverses.  The  army,  indeed,  says  the  writer,  did 
admirably,  whether  as  regards  bravery  or  endurance. 

CAUSES  OF  BOER  SUCCESS. 

The  British  ought  to  have  learnt  from  the  Boer 
War  of  1 88 1,  which  revealed  what  might  be  done 
with  the  modem  rifle.  The  rifle,  with  smokeless 
powder,  long  ranges,  and  invisibility,  is  the  key  to  all 
the  changes.  Other  explanations  of  British  defeats 
are  untenable.  The  writer  does  not  believe  that  the 
Boers  were  so  mobile  as  was  asserted ;  they  often  had 
heavy  convoys,  and  checked  pursuit  even  when 
encumbered  with  women  and  children.  Their  escapes 
were  due  to  the  retaining  power  of  the  rifle,  and  not 
to  mobility.  The  rifle  is  everything  ;  and  the  South 
African  War  revealed  in  it  a  power  until  then  unsus- 
pected, -  Massed  attacks  are  proved  to  be  impossible  ; 
envelopment  at  great  distances  by  superior  numbers 
replaces  them.  Cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  will 
play  a  great  part,  but  not  in  the  old  sense ;  indeed,  the 
role  of  cavalry  is  entirely  transformed.  The  smallest 
troop  of  cavalry  can  no  longer  show  itself  in  close 
formation  in  the  zone  of  fire,  and  shock  tactics  with 
cavalry  are  dead.  The  fighting  value  of  mounted 
men  is  on  foot. 

ARTILLERY  AND  INFANTRY. 

The  results  obtained  from  bombardment  with  great 
shells  are  trifling.  Even  the  moral  effect  has  dis- 
appeared owing  to  the  feeble  actual  effect.  The 
value  of  shrapnel  bias,  however,  been  proved.  Artil- 
lery duels  are  out  of  date,  the  Boers  having  shown 
that  it  is  the  defender's  interest  to  reserve  his  fire. 
The  ancient  maxim  "  fire  is  drawn  by  fire  "  should  now 
be  read  '*  fire  is  drawn  by  visibility." 

Infantry  must  in  future  fight  lying  down,  and  at 
short  distances  can  only  approach  in  a  creeping 
position.  Oflficers  must  be  dressed  like  their  men, 
and  showy  uniforms  are  out  of  the  question.  Invisi- 
bility is  a  new  factor.  Shelter  and  adherence  to  the 
soil  are  necessary  conditions.  The  duration  of  battles 
will  lead  to  exhaustion  and  exclude  pursuit.  Com- 
manders have  little  control  over  troops  once  seriously 


engaged.  The  battle  is  therefore  in  the  hands  of  each 
combatant,  and  never  before  has  the  individual  value 
of  the  soldier  been  so  important.  At  present,  how- 
ever, military  training  and  discipline  tend  to  destroy 
individual  initiative. 

THE  MORAL  FACTOR. 

Courage  and  moral  qualities  are  of  even  greater 
importance  now  than  in  the  past.  The  moral  value 
oT  the  individual  combatants  decides  the  battle.  The 
Boers,  owing  to  their  intelligence  and  courage,  had  a 
great  advantage  here.  The  final  lesson  is  that  it  is 
the  development  of  the  moral  forces  of  the  nation 
upon  which  armies  must  rely  in  the  future. 

An  English  Endorsement. 

In  an  article  in  the  United  Scfvice  Magazine  for 
July,  Major  Pollock,  the  editor,  writing  on  "  Offensive 
Tactics  in  Modern  War,"  expresses  much  the  same 
ideas.  He  refers  to  the  extreme  difficulty  shown  by 
events  in  South  Africa  to  exist  in  defining  the  real 
extent  of  a  defended  position.  A  position  may  be 
held  with  five  times  less  troops  than  would  have  been 
needed  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  One  of  the  lessons 
of  the  war  is  the  immense  power  of  "  bluff*"  possessed 
by  mounted  troops  armed  with  modern  rifles.  Smoke- 
less powder  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  defenders  are  many  or  few.  The  power  of 
efficiently  occupying  much  wider  frontages  than 
formerly  is  enjoyed  more  by  the  defence  than  the 
attack.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  having  no  longer 
the  whole  battleground  under  his  eye,  must  leave  the 
decision  as  to  ways  and  means  to  his  subordinates, 
and  this  requires  oflftcers  of  great  capacity.  The  most 
the  commander  can  do  is  to  tell  his  subot^inates  his 
general  objects. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P.,  offers  a  congenial  subject 
for  the  sketch-writer  in  the  Young  Man,  He  is,  it 
appears,  by  birth  Scotch,  not  Irish.  He  was  sixth  child 
of  a  Scottish  stonemason,  whose  wages  never  exceeded 
30s.  a  week.  He  left  school  at  ten  years  of  age,  was 
then  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  has  since  "  never 
cost  anyone  a  single  sixpence."  While  still  a  youth  he 
crossed  over  to  Ireland.  He  attributes  his  rise  to  several 
causes.  He  is  a  lifelong  abstainer.  He  never  smoked. 
He  learned  the  art  of  ready  debate  in  a  Young  Men's 
Association  in  Dungannon.  His  employer  at  Donagh- 
more  gave  him  fatherly  encouragement,  and  has  been 
his  nominator  in  each  of  his  Irish  electoral  contests. 
For  twenty  years  he  served  as  agent  of  the  Irish  Temper- 
ance League  in  Dublin  and  the  South.  His  first  fight 
for  Parliament  was  at  Preston  in  18&5,  where  he  was 
defeated  as  a  Liberal.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1886 
as  Liberal  Unionist  for  Tyrone.  His  speech  on  Land 
Purchase  in  1900  led  to  his  leaving  Lord  Salisbur>'*s 
Ministry,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  for  five  years. 
For  all  trouble  and  loss  so  caused  he  finds  ample  compen- 
sation in  his  position  as  an  Independent  member.  He 
doesn't  like  the  present  Parliament  at  all ;  thinks  it  is 
the  worst  he  has  known  so  far  as  social  reform  is 
concerned.  He  mentions  Lord  Percy^  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  as  among  the  most 
promising  young  men  in  the  House. 
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A  New  Floatins^  Dock  at  Bermuda. 


Onk  vM^  iho  un>;o>i  tUuiu^  viocks  in  the  world  has 
iusj  Kvn  h\\\\i  h\  Mosstk  Swan  and  Hunter,  of 
\Vansc»>vU  the  illi^NiratKMi  of  whk  h  we  ropixxliice  from 
l/^^c-?      for  lulw     I  ho  for  huge  d^  ks 

o!  ihis  kmvl  has  lv\  n  rx\  ocai>c\i  for  some  tiiiK\  Fhe 
I  iuunI  S;a:es  jvv^sess  an  even  lanjer  one,  whieh  is 
eaj\ib-Ie  vM  (^ftir.c  shijxs  of  i^Os>o  IvMis  :  in  this  the 
KAttlesJ^.r.^  t -.y  has  Ivx  n  sik\x">s!\;!1v  !».ftevi.  Fne 
A^f.!^j^  dv\  I  a:  lVr;rv,.:a  ^>  le^si  eaixu^tv  bv  3.000 
tvv\s  *^;:t  \i  \\\\\  \\:\  \;::'c^hr.\>  of  i5.c\>o  tons  d:>pl.:v-e- 
iW!"!:  a*\l  ^^j;  uv:  ra  !e*\c«h.  It  v^^'.I  also  he  able  :a 
ds'a*  ^»:;h  :he  .'"-'..v  v  ass  of  craiser^,  whuh  are 
^vv:  loxv":,  ,v>vi  a.>v^  >ik::h  vessels  Ike  ihr 
^"-••v\:tv,\  >fc  wli  xfc- i".c\x>  tv^'^s  a!xi  have  a 
Ka  '  ivvl  xv^i  fvv:  e'\c:h  I  vs  c,c£ 
iv'.Nla.v  the  0  0,  J..v<  a:  Ki'  -.xia.  >»>--/"i  S.\s  'r<f:o:::^ 
sNNs.  -x^re       •     tv^  :V  s:ea.:}  u-r.  r^^ase  ir.  :Se  si:e  cf 


Tii^  Coronation  number  of  HarmswortKs  yfagasinc 
cont  lins  a  ver>-  good  Life  of  the  King  told  in  a  series  of 
some  sixteen  pictures,  beginning  with  his  christening  on 
Januar\-  25ih,  1842,  and  ending  with  his  opening  his  first 
F^arli  iment  in  1901,  and  an  imaginary  representation  of 
the  actual  scene  of  the  Coronation.  Another  paper 
descnbes  how  Sir  George  Ha\-ter  executed  the  o€5ciaI 
pamiir.g  of  Queen  Mctoria's  Coronation,  with  a  shon 
acccKint  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey,  the  American  artist 
entrasred  with  a  similar  task  this  year,  on  which  he  is 
Already  enc^^ed.  Oiher  articles  describe  ^  V/bat  the 
his  Done  for  Britain,"  and  the  Life  of  a  Maid  of 
H.^r  ar-  lae  British  Court  is  not  so  exacting  as  some 
f:re\c:i  Cvxirts  ;  but  the  ordinar>'  high  school  curriculum 
w-:c!i  by  any  means  sufiice  for  a  Maid  of  Honour. 
»  oc^  niusc  be  a  good  musician,  must  be  really  proficient 
several  lang-jages,  and  mast  have  stodiei  elocution 
ar.i      a  r.rst-rate  reader. 
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THE  COMING  CONFERENCE  OF  COLONIAL 
PREMIERS. 

The  first  place  in  the  Empire  Review  for  July  is 
appropriately  devoted  to  this  important  subject. 

SOME  ANTICIPATIONS. 

Mr.  C.  Kinloch  Cooke,  the  editor,  thinks  that  the 
third  Colonial  Conference  will  be  far  less  platonic 
than  the  first  one,  held  fifteen  years  ago,  or  than  that 
of  1897.  The  Conference  will  be  private  ;  but  there 
is  hardly  a  member  of  it,  including  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who  has  not  indicated  the  trend  of  his  opinions  on  at 
least  two  of  the  most  important  subjects — tariff  and 
defence.    Mr.  Cooke  says  : —  , 

Personally,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Seddon  that  the  Colonies  are 
able  to  supply  all  the  foodstuffs  required  by  the  Empire,  and 
that  we  shall  be  a  for  stronger  nation  than  we  are  even  to-da^, 
when  we  are  obtaining  all  the  necessaries  of  life  from  withm 
the  dominions  of  the  Crown.  ...  It  is  only  by  aausting  the 
colonies  to  grow  stronger  and  stronger  that  we  can  ever  hope 
nltimately  to  establish  an  Imperial  ZoUverein. 

Mr.  Cooke  thinks  another  probable  result  of  the 
Conference  will  be  that,  in  Mr.  Seddon's  words,  there 
will  be  "  a  force  ready  for  any  emergency  in  any  part 
of  the  Empire." 

Neither  the  home  por  the  colonial  governments 
seem  to  have  remembered  the  coaling-stations,  the 
cost  of  the  proper  upkeep  and  defence  of  which  he 
wouW  like  to  see  divided  proportionately  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies.  The  coaling-stations 
protect  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  colonies, 
and  "  a  graceful  return  for  this  protection  would  be 
a  contribution  from  the  colonies  to  the  cost  of  our 
coaling-statians." 

Until  we  have  a  great  Imperial  Council,  triennial 
conferences  on  the  lines  of  that  of  this  month  are  most 
desirable;  and,  lastly,  Mr.  Cooke  hopes  to  see  the 
term  "  Imperial "  more  clearly  defined. 

A  PLEA  FOR  CONSOLIDATION  :    HOW  TO  BRING  IT 
ABOUT. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  S.  Lyster,  a  Queenslander, 
puts  forth  an  interesting  plea  for  Imperial  Consolida- 
tion. Like  many  another  he  was  here  struck  with 
the  ignorance  of  Colonial  topics  on  the  part  of  those 
who  ought  not  to  have  been  so  ill-informed.  He  suggests 
as  a  pressing  need  the  revision  of  the  educational 
system  of  England.  "The  history  of  the  Colonies 
should  be  bound  up  with  the  history  of  England,  and 
the  title  of  the  volume  should  be  the  *  History  of  the 
Empire*"  :— 

Why  should  there  be  no  direct  representative  of  the  other 
<iepeDdencies  of  the  Crown  in  the  Councils  of  State  ?  It  seems 
to  me  quite  feasible,  and  certainly  desirable.  The  expenditure 
inaured  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  woald  be  a  mere 
bagitelle  compared  with  the  advantages  secured.  As  an  alter- 
oatire  I  suggest  that  an  Under  Secretary  from  Canada,  Australia, 
ood  South  Africa  be  established  at  the  Colonial  Office. 

Another  subject  of  the  highest  importance  is  the 
eQcouragement  of  emigration  from  Great  Britain,  but 
on  tlus  Ldeut.TCol.  Lyster  has  no  very  definite  pro- 
posal to  make.  He  condemns  utterly  as  fatally 
inadequate  both  the  systems  of  emigration  and  that  of 


defence.  The  Colonial  Defence  Committee  knows 
how  difficult  it  has  been  to  teach  Australia  that  she 
must  protect  her  shores  from  possible  invasion.  The 
subject  was  once  positively  distasteful ;  now  Australia 
is  thoroughly  alive  to  its  importance.  Great 
Britain  must  take  advantage  of  this,  and  not  wait  till 
Australia  is  again  absorbed  in  local  affairs. 

IMPERIAL  DEFENCE. 

"C.  de  Thierry"  writes  a  clever  article  on  this 
subject,  and,  as  usual,  has  not  forgotten  the  vinegar. 
She  says : — 

The  grievance  of  the  stay-at-home  Englishman  against  the 
Colonial  b  entirely  of  his  own  creation.  He  forgets  that,  if  he 
supports  the  Army  and  Navy,  it  is  the  money  poured  into  the 
lap  of  the  Mother  Country  by  the  Colonies  that  enables  him  to 
meet  the  bill.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not,  as  he  supposes,  a  case 
of  England  giving  all  and  the  Colonies  nothing.  .  .  .  Colonists 
have  suffered  infinitely  more  from  wars  into  which  they  have 
been  led  by  Englishmen  than  Englishmen  have  suffered  from 
wars  into  which  they  have  been  led  by  Colonists. 

Colonial  contingents  are  "  a  commonplace  of  our 
hbtory,"  and  not  a  new  departure.  There  are  many 
unmistakable  signs  that  the  Colonies  are  in  earnest 
about  defence : — 

Now  what  has  the  Mother  Country  done  to  turn  such  a  spirit 
to  good  account  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  ? 
Almost  nothing.  The  all-British  cable,  after  twenty  years* 
pressure  on  the  part  of  Canada,  and  miserable  bungling  on  the 
part  of  the  Home  Government,  is  at  length  about  to  become  a 
fact.  New  2^aland's  Naval  Reserve  scheme  was  snubbed. 
Early  in  the  eighties  Canada  offered  to  maintain  a  training-ship 
if  the  British  Ministry  would  supply  an  old  warship  for  the 
purpose.  They  turned  this  admirable  pioiect  into  ridicule  by 
sending  out  to  St.  John's  the  Charybdis,  wnich  was  practically 
a  hulk.  The  truth  is  there  is  no  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Home  Government  to  organise  the  defence  of  the  Empire  except 
on  the  basis  of  tribute.  They  want  the  Colonies  to  contribute 
money  and  aid  in  supporting  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  this  is 
precisely  what  they  will  never  get.  Until  the  Colonies  receive 
some  recp^ition  as  the  allies  of  the  Mother  Country,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  a  good  understanding  on  the  defence  question. 


Tbe  Correspondenee  Club. 

Five  hundred  and  six  ladies  and  six  hundred  and 
twenty  gentlemen  have  become  members,  and  seek 
correspondence  on  literature,  music,  photography, 
current  topics  of  the  day  in  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Russian  and  English.  There  are  many  who  desire  to 
come  into  personal  touch  with  those  who  have  faith  in 
the  spiritual  potentialities  of  mankind,  and  who  seek 
alike  by  example  and  precept  to  advance  on  earth  the 
cause  of  true  progress ;  while  others  are  interested  in 
astrology,  occultism,  and  in  all  sides  of  life,  from  fashions 
to  practical  applications  of  advanced  science,  and  seek 
interesting  and  cultured  correspondence  with  those  who, 
like  themselves,  are  living  lonely  lives  in  out-of-the-way 
comers  of  the  globe.  Correspondents  are  located  in  all 
English-speaking  countries,  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
isolated  districts,  and  they  prize  very  highly  letters  sent 
from  members  of  the  opposite  sex,  as  these  are  some- 
times tihe  means  of  making  pleasant  accrual ntances,  and 
lead  to  the  formation  of  life-long  friendships.  The 
correspondence,  being  anonymous,  can  be  taken  up  and 
continued  as  desired,  or  dropped  immediately,  without 
the  name  or  address  of  sender  or  receiver  being  divulged. 
All  particulars  will  be  sent  by  the  Conductor,  Mowbray 
House,  Norfolk  Strcc^W.C. 
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PRIZE  CORONATION  ODES. 

The  Good  Words  comes  out  this  July  very  much 

enlarged  in  size  and  greatly  elate  in  spirit  at  the 

response  to  its  Coronation  Ode  competition.  Prizes 

of  ;^5o,  ;£"i5,  and  ;^io  were  offered  last  Christmas. 

The  final  award  was  given  by  Stopford  Brooke, 

Edmund  Gosse  and  William  Canton.     Odes  were 

received  from  1,084  competitors,  and  from  almost 

every  part  of  the  Empire.   The  editor  is  almost  swept 

off  his  feet  by  the  unexpected  number  and  widely 

distributed  origins  of  these  odes.   "  The  young  loyaky 

has  come  to  its  manhood.''    The  Empire  has  found 

voice  as  a  unit : — 

To  read  them,  poem  after  poem,  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
b  to  become  conscious  of  an  imperial  force  of  the  like  of  which 
history  holds  no  record  and  the  chronicles  of  the  nations  show 
no  trace.  Turning  over  ode  after  ode  the  beautiftil  strains  of 
harmonioas  patriotism  blend  into  a  single  stately  imperial  anthem 
until  the  reader,  pausing  as  it  were  to  listen,  finds  almost  over- 
powering the  glorious  diapason  of  the  song.  .  .  Very  interest- 
ing, indeed,  is  the  mingling  of  races  and  creeds,  when  side  by 
side,  upon  a  table  in  London,  lie  some  eleven  hundred  odes, 
written  by  Brahmin  and  Mahomedan  and  Buddhist  and  native 
Christians — negroes  of  the  West,  from  the  Leeward  Isles  and  the 
Windward,  natives  of  the  East,  Indian,  Burmese  and  Cinghalese 
— Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  Dissenter,  Quaker,  and  Jew. 
Their  pens,  some  of  them,  would  have  run  more  readily  in  Tamil 
or  Telugu,  Pushtu  or  Persian  or  Arabic,  but  they  are  all  in  the 
language  of  the  ruling  race,  and  cramped  of  course  though  they 
f  re,  they  are  all  of  them  real  and  living  in  thought  and  senti- 
ment. Of  course  the  majority  of  the  Odes  are  by  writers  of  our 
own  race.  .  .  .  Never  have  poets  sung  with  such  a  voice  before. 
Knowledge  of  the  splendid  responsibilities  of  empire  with 
boundaries  that  encompass  the  world — and  vexed  along  all  their 
length  by  the  unchantableness  of  envious  neighbours  or  the 
turbdence  of  tribes  that  cannot  yet  understand — give  dignity  to 
the  singers  and  noble  form  to  their  song. 

The  first  prize  falls  to  Lauchlan  MacLean  Watt, 

B.D.,  minister  of  Alloa,  Scodand;  the  second  to 

Rev.  S.  Cornish  Watkins,  Kington,  Herefordshire ; 

the  third  is  divided  between  Lucy  Eveline  Smith,  of 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  and  F.  H.  W.ood,  M.A., 

Bromley  Park,  Kent.    Perhaps  as  characterful  as  any 

is  the  passage  on  the  Union  Jack  in  Mr.  Watt's 

Ode  :— 

Ah,  'tis  no  empty  fluttering  of  a  dream. 

Our  flag's  proud  gleam  : 
Many  and  tired  me  fingers  that  have  sewn  it. 

Seam  by  seam, 
Staining  it  with  life's  crimson,  and  the  blue 

Of  northern  skies  and  seas,  till  winds  have  blown  it 
Wider  than  all  their  wonder  and  their  dream. 

Thin  red  lines  of  pulsing  lives  were  the  thread  of  it, 
Pulsing  lives  that  bled  away  for  its  sake  beneath  the 
spread  of  it. 

Till  the  wide,  seas  knew  it, 
And  the  winds  of  the  wide  world  blew  it, 
And  the  host  of  England  followed  the  flag  till  earth  trembled 
under  the  tread  of  it. 

Up  with  it  into  the  sky. 

Let  it  blow  abroad,  let  its  message  fly 

Like. the  grey  gull,  over  the  deep. 
As  glad  and  free. 


The  Good  Words  is  so  pleased  with  the  success  of 
this  experiment  as  to  offer  similar  prizes  for  the  three 
best  Songs  of  the  Empire,  to  be  adjudged  next 
Christmas. 

A  Dissident  Note. 

The  author  of  "  Paragraphs  "  in  the  Positivist  Review 
for  July  does  not  look  on  Coronations — British 
Coronations,  at  any  rate — with  favour.  He  says  that 
we  want  some  kind  of  compensation  for  all  the 
humiliation,  nuisance,  and  perils  which  the  Coronation 
inflicts : — 

It  has  turned  London  into  a  tawdry  Fair;  it  threatens 
the  Abbey  and  most  of  our  public  buildings  with  very  possible 
destruction  ;  and  if  there  is  a  fine  monument  in  our  city,  at  least 
from  the  historic  point  of  view,  any  such  is  now  buried  in  timber 
and  bunting.  What  would  the  contemporaries  of  Pheidias  or 
Plato  have,  said  if  the  Archon  BasUeus  had  hoarded  round  the 
Propyloea  and  the  Parthenon  with  "grand  stands,"  and  had 
stuck  an  archaic  robing-room  in  muddy  plaster  against  the 
/Vw/y/(f  of  the  great  Temple? 

In  the  meantime  the  leaders  of  this  nation  are  giving  them- 
selves up  to  an  orgie  of  tailoring  and  mere  mise-en-scine.  The 
heir  of  the  Fitzalans  is  running  Mr.  Tree  hard  in  his  character 
of  stage-manager.  And  the  descendants  of  men  who  have 
nuule  English  history  are  practising  rehearsals — how  to  carry 
the  gold  spur  with  dignity  and  to  hold  a  train  with  ^grace. 
Prelates  contend  which  is  to  hold  the  sacred  oil  and  which  the 
holy  spoon.  A  cake-walk  is  a  favourite  game  with  American 
negroes  when  they  resort  to  high  jinks  of  their -own.  •  The 
couple  which  performs  the  most  florid  promenade  carries  off  as 
a  prire  a  toothsome  cake.  Our  cake-walk  is  to  be  at  once  a 
devotional  service  in  Church  and  a  Savoy  Theatre  burlesque, 
performed  by  men  who  are  making  English  history  and  by  the 
scions  of  those  who  have  made  it.  The  ceremony  itself  was 
first  systematised  by  the  priests  and  eunuchs  of  the  Lower-« 
Empire  in  the  sixtK,  seventh,  and  following  centuries.  What 
would  citizens  of  France,  Holland,  Switzerland,  or  the  United. 
States  think  if  they  saw  their  public  men  lending  themselves  to 
these  mummeries,  this  stage-play  ? 


Hlbemian  Incidents. 

In  the  July  Badminton  Mr.  A.  A.  Hood  writes  on 
Ashford  (Ireland),  the  home  of  the  woodcock,  with  inci- 
dents which  have  a  distinctly  Hibernian  flavour,  e.g.  : — 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  name  of  Joyce,  in  *' Joyce's 
Country,"  descend  from  a  Welsh  family  of  that  name,  who 
came  from  Wales  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  and  settled  here  ; 
they  have  a  merry  wit.  One  member  of  the  clan  was,  not 
long  ago,  buying  horses  for  the  Remount  Department,  and  on 
being  £own  one  very  poor  specimen  of  the  equine  race,  whose 
proud  owner  assured  him  that  the  said  horse  had  only  one 
fault,  and  that  was  that  he  suffered  firom  a  slight  attack  of 
vernacular  (**  navicular "  being  of  course  meant),  the  buyer 
promptly  remarked  : 

**  Indeed,  is  that  so  ?  The  only  quadruped  I  ever  heard  of 
before  who  sufliered  from  that  complaint  was  Balaam's  ass  !  " 

And— 

On  one  occasion,  when  shooting  a  plantation  near  a  cottage, 
a  little  kitten  with  a  green  ribbon  round  its  neck  suddenly 
appeared  and  trotted  off  towards  the  cottage  ;  the  picker  "  in 
great  excitement  touched  his  master  on  the  elbow  and  said, 
**  Shoot,  your  honour — shoot  I  "  **  Oh,  Thomas,  I  couldn't 
shoot  a  poor  little  thing  like  that,"  said  the  man  with  the 
gun. 

"  Ah,  your  honour,  they  do  a  terrible  lot  of  harm,  thim  cats  ! 
I  killed  one  just  the  same  size  as  that  one  (N.B. — About  two 
months  old)  last  summer,  and  when  I  opened  it  I  found  it  paclud 
tight  with  iUigant  cock  pheasants.^* 
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Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews. 


THE  DRINK  PROBLEM  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

New  Zealand,  that  land  of  social  experiment,  is 
preparing,  in  the  next  triennial  local  option  poll,  to 
tackle  the  drink  difficulty.  In  the  May  Rmiew  of 
RevUws  for  Australasia  the  question  is  discussed  in 
two  papers  from  opposite  points  of  view. 

PATRIOTISM  AND  THE  PUBLIC-HOUSE. 

The  Rev.  Frank  W.  Isitt,  known  in  this  country  as  an 
effective  temperance  orator,  writes  on  the  prohibition 
side.  The  issues  allowed  are  "  License,"  "  No 
license,"  and  "  Reduction,"  Mr.  Isitt  faces  boldly  the 
fact  that  "  there  has  been  a  per  capita  increase  of  1 8  J 
per  cent,  in  the  Colony's  drink  bill  during  the  last 
five  years."  His  explanation  is  curious  and  worth 
considering : — 

This  increase  has  been  chiefly  made  during  the  last  two  and 
a  half  years,  and  has  been  largely  due  to  the  seasons  of 
national  excitement.  It  is,  after  all,  in  the  public-house  bars 
throughout  the  Colony  that  the  great  events  nave  been  chiefly 
celebrated — i.e.y  the  departure  of  our  contingents,  the  relief  of 
beleaguered  cities,  the  victories  we  have  won,  as  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  bars  that  men  have  met  and  mourned  over  our  losses. 

The  Royal  visit,  again,  was  the  signal  for  fresh  rejoicings,  and 
in  its  honour  men  again  drank  copiously.  This  cannot  be 
matter  for  surprise.  As  long  as  the  public-houses  are  the  only 
places  in  our  cities  where  men  can  meet  and  talk  so  long  will 
they  be  filled.  Temperance  reformers  would  like  to  sec  public 
reaeation  rooms  in  every  ward  of  our  cities,  and  they  look 
anxiously  for  the  day  when  the  municipal  authorities  will  be  as 
careful  to  make  this  provision  as  they  now  are  to  provide  suffi- 
cient open-air  recreation-grounds  ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  leave 
this  question  to  their  friends  in  the  Moderate  party.  Their  own 
hands  are  full,  but  they  recognise  that  the  necxi  is  urgent. 

Mr.  Isitt  declares  that  until  a  previous  vote  decreed 
"  Reduction  "  the  claim  for  "  Compensation "  had 
been  a  live  issue,  but  since  reduction  had  only 
increased  the  profits  of  the  licences  which  remained 
the  cry  had  ceased. 

EPISCOPAL  versus  non-episcopal. 

Ernest  d'Esterre  stands  for  Earl  Grey's  movement. 
The  persistence  of  ancient  divisions  is  illustrated  in 
what  he  tells  us  of  the  attitude  of  the  Churches  : — 

The  question  is  not  only  drawing  towards  a  great  battle 
between  the  two  great  parties,  but  it  is  also  resolving  itself  into 
a  fight  between  the  Anglican  Church  on  the  one  side  and  the 
great  Nonconformist  Churches  on  the  other.  On  the  one  hand 
the  Nonconformist  Churches  are  fighting  for  absolute  prohibi- 
tion, and  the  Anglican  Church  now  comes  to  the  front  with  a 
determined  announcement  to  support  the  company  scheme. 

Mr.  Isitt  pooh-poohs  this  company  scheme.  He 
says : — 

Some,  it  is  true,  have  been  fascinated  by  the  thought  of  the 
public-house  being  placed  under  State  ownership,  municipal 
control,  or  public-house  management ;  but  none  of  them  have 
actively  advocated  any  one  of  these  schemes,  except  some  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  of  Otago,  who  have  inaugurated  a  movement 
for  the  initiation  of  a  public-house  trust  scheme,  not  seeming 
even  to  know  that  their  own  English  "C.  of  E.  Temperance 
Chronicle,'*  in  a  recent  number,  has  shown  how  the  British 
public-house  trust  movement  has  simply  added  another,  and  some- 
what more  respectable,  public-house  to  those  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  proportionately  increased  drinking.  The  **  Chronicle  " 
has  given  conclusive  figures  in  support  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  d'Esterre  is  confident  of  seeing  this  great  New 
Zealand  problem  solved  by  the  adoption  of  "  Lord 
Grey's  Venture." 


AN  AMERICAN  TRIBUTE  TO  LORD  PAUNCEFOTE. 

Mr.  a.  Maurice  Low,  in  his  chronique  on  Ameri- 
can affairs  in  the  National  Review  for  July,  writes 
very  appreciatively  and  with  full  information  concern- 
ing the  signal  service  which  Lord  Pauncefote  rendered  , 
to  his  country  when  he  was  amba.ssador  at  Washing 
ton.  Mr.  Low  is  a  very  sensible  man,  who  writes 
intelHgently  upon  subjects  upon  which  his  prejudices 
are  not  inflamed,  and  all  friends  of  Lord  Pauncefote 
will  be  glad  to  read  his  well-weighed  tribute  to  that 
great  ambassador.  How  sensible  Mr.  Low  is  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  says  : — 

Had  Lord  Pauncefote  done  nothing  else  than  to  be  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was 
accomplished,  that  single  act  ought  to  cause  both  countries  to 
hold  his  memory  in  grateful  affection. 

Instead  of  quoting  further  from  the  sketch  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  follow  Mr.  Low's  example  and 
quote  Mr.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson's  tribute  to  Lord 
Pauncefote  in  the  Boston  Herald: — 

*'  It  is  easy  to  dismiss  him  as  a  tactful  man,  but  he  was  much 
more  than  that ;  he  was  eminently  wise  and  naturally  kindly. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  his  Government,  if  it  could,  to  promote 
friendship  for  itself  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  Government 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  Lord  Pauncefote*s  mission  to  make 
that  purpose  effectual.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  task  with 
absolute  single-mindedness.  Never  a  word  or  a  deed  of  his 
betrayed  anything  but  the  sincerest  friendship  for  the  RepubKc. 
He  made  himself  the  friend  of  each  succeeding  President,  and^ 
during  his  services  here  he  has  known  and  treated  with  ibur 
Presidents  and  eight  Secretaries  of  State. 

**  Of  all  the  diplomatic  corps  Pauncefote  was  the  closest  to 
every  American  administration  during  these  fourteen  years. 
This  was  natural,  because  the  business  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  more  numerous  and  more 
important  than  those  between  the  United  States  and  any  other 
foreign  country  ;  but  more  than  that,  the  British  Mim'ster  always 
appeared  to  be,  and,  so  far  as  his  official  acts  are  concerned, 
always  was,  the  sympathetic  friend  of  this  Government.  With 
him  more  than  with  any  other  Ambassador  or  Minister  the 
American  Govenunent  has  been  able  to  have  confidenceSv  con- 
fidences which  were  called  forth  by  Lord  Pauncefote^5  attitude 
and  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  never  betrayed. 

**  Lord  Pauncefote  will  be  remembered  chiefly  as  the  diplomat 
above  all  others  who  worked  zealously  during  this  time,  not  for 
the  immediate  advantage  of  his  country,  and  not  by  devious 
methods  for  any  gain  whatever,  but  for  the  promotion  of  tie 
joint  interests  of  the  two  countries,  for  peace  and  friendship,  and 
therefore  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Mr.  Hay  was  right  in  saying 
that  in  his  death  we  have  lost  a  *  valued  friend.*  He  might 
have  added,  the  most  useful  friend  who  has  ever  come  to  us  as 
the  representative  of  a  foreign  Government." 

Widiout  exception  the  newspapers  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
without  regard  to  politics  or  their  like  or  dblike  of  England, 
united  in  paying  the  roost  glowing  tribute  to  his 'abilities^  his. 
high  character,  and  his  great  services  to  the  country  of  his  resi- 
dence, as  well  as  that  of  his  birth.  To  him  is  generously 
accorded  the  credit  of  being  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors 
in  establishing  those  close  official  and  popular  relations  between 
the  two  countries  which  are  in  such  marked  contrast  to  those 
existing  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Minister. 

The  GirVs  Realm  for  July  has  a  paper  on  **  Infants 
at  the  Coronation — the  youthful  peers  and  peeresses  who 
virill  be  admitted  to  the  Abbey.  Spme  of  these  three- 
year  and  eight-year-old  nobility  will  be  among  the  most 
interesting  if  the  smallest  figures  present.  The  enthrone- 
ment of  the  Spanish  King  is  described,  and  well  illus- 
trated by  the  Sphere  correspondents 
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are  the  germans  our  future  foes? 

No,  SAT  THE  Kaiser  and  his  Admirals. 

Mr.  Arnold  White  has  been  over  to  Germany. 
He  went  to  Potsdam,  and  saw  the  Kaiser.  Then  from 
Potsdam  he  went  to  Kiel,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  rations  on  board  German  warships ;  but  he 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him 
to  obtain  from  the  highest  authorities  in  the  German 
Empire  a  statement  of  what  they  think  about  the  rela- 
tions, past,  present,  and  future,  of  Germany  and 
England.  Mr.  White,  of  course,  is  enthusiastic  about 
the  Kaiser.    He  says  : — 

A  side-light  is  thrown  on  his  character  by  a  saying  of  Admiral 
de  Reuter  which  is  written  in  his  Majesty's  private  cabin  on 
hoard  his  flagship  :  **  I  prefer  praise  from  none  if  I  only  do  as 
my  consaence  tells  me,  and  if  I  fulfll  the  orders  entrusted  to  me 
as  I  ought  to  do." 

Mr.  White  has  always  been  so  extremely  bitter 
about  the  Jameson  Raid  that  it  is  only  natural  he 
shoald  find  it  easy  to  condone  the  Kaisei^s  tele- 
gram :— 

The  Kaiser's  telegram  was  impulsive  and  unfriendly,  but  in 
cool  blood  most  Englishmen  will  admit  to-day  that  the  Raid 
was  more  injurious  to  British  reputation  than  anything  that  has 
happened  since  the  Walcheren  Expedition,  and  is,  therefore, 
j'jsdy  condemned  by  the  friends  of  England.  The  Raid 
lowered  German  opinion  of  England.  The  Kaiser's  telegram 
expressed  the  German  view.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
its  deSDatch  was  a  political  mistake  for  Germany,  especially  as 
the  reality  of  the  Kaiser's  personal  friendliness  for  Britain  is 
based  on  evidence  too  solid  to  impugn. 

As  for  the  fact  that  the  Germans  supported  the 
Boers,  the  answer  of  the  German  Kaiser  and  his  men 
is  that  "  in  1864  Prussia  and  Austria  were  at  war  with 
Denmark.  British  sympathies  with  the  Danes  were 
then  expressed  as  openly  as  German  sympathies  with 
the  Boers  are  expressed  to-day." 

They  admit  that  the  German  cartoonists  have  been 
somewhat  pornographic  in  their  attacks  upon  England, 
but  the  Germans  have  long  memories,  and  they 
remember  how  Punch  described  them  as  brigands  in 
the  Danish  War,  and  also  various  insults  levelled  at 
the  German  Emperor  in  1896.  Mr.  White  says  : — 
.  Inexplicable  as  it  may  seem  to  Englishmen,  these  reflections 
)n  the  Kaiser  are  remembered  by  Germans  of  the  highest  culture 
md  standing,  and  they  are  regarded  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  set- 
off against  the  excesses  of  the  German  Pi*ess. 

Besides,  the  Germans  excuse  themselves  on  the 
cp-ound  that  their  journalists  are  hired  to  abuse 
England.    Mr.  White  says  : — 

From  three  separate  sources— each  of  which  Is  entitled  to 
credence— I  learn  that  the  outlay  of  large  sums  of  money  on  the 
Anglophobe  Press  of  Europe  is  known  to  the  German  Govern- 
t licit.  This  expenditure  is  undertaken  with  the  object  of 
bringing  about  a  war  between  England  and  Germany.  I  express 
no  opinion  on  this  matter — but  the  authority  and  standing  of 
two  of  my  informants  are  such  that  personally  I  entertain  no 
doubts  as  to  the  fact.  The  third  is  of  the  highest  character. 
Each  of  the  three  separately  was  equally  explicit  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  this  subterranean  agency  of  subsidised  ill-will  in  every 
country  in  Europe  and  in  (he  United  States  of  America.  The 
effect  of  this  naiign  influence  cannot  be  precisely  determined. 

But  Mr.  White  may  tell  this  to  the  marines.  What 
is  much  more  to  the  point  is  the  following  remark  : — 

The  fact  is  that  the  British  Empire,  however  interesting  to 
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Germany,  does  not  occupy  so  much  of  its  attention  as  is  gener- 
ally believed.  Russia  is  a  nearer  neighbour,  and  on  Und  a 
stronger  Power.     France,  Austria,   Turkey,  Italy,  and  the 

United  States  necessarily  engage  the  Emperor's  attention. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  White  fails  to  convince  his 
editor  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Kaiser.  Mr.  Maxse  is 
a  thorough-going  Germanophobe,  and  declares  that 
the  evidence  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  Kaiser  is 
either  the  impotent  friend  or  secret  enemy  of  this 
country.  If  he  regards  England  with  such  affection  as 
Mr.  \Vhite  would  suggest — 

his  Majesty  is  utterly  impotent  in  his  own  community.  Not 
only  has  this  great  Sovereign— for  whose  personal  character 
and  brilliant  genius  every  Englishman  has  profound  respect 
— been  unable  to  exercise  any  influence  over  German  pubUc 
opinion,  but  ex  hypothesis  he  has  lost  complete  control  of  the 
ordinary  governmental  machinery. 

As  for  the  alleged  bribery  of  the  German  Press,  Mr. 
Maxse  declares : — 

Dr.  von  HoUeben,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Washington,  is 
organising  the  German  American  Press  on  anti-English  lines, 
in  a  manner  which  excites  considerable  comment  among  the 
statesmen  at  Washington. 

He  also  declares  that  a  dead  set  has  been  mace 
against  Mr.  George  Saunders,  the  Times  correspondent 
at  Berlin,  in  order  to  drive  him  out  of  the  country. 
He  says : — 

We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  Kreu%  Zeihtng  containing  the 
extraordinary  statement  that  at  a  recent  reception  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior,  Count  Posadowsky,  Baron 
von  Richtbofen,  SecreUry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  turned  to  the 
correspondent  in  question,  whom  he  thus  harangued  for  the 
benefit  of  a  circle  of  listeners  :  **  No  one  has  contributed  more 
to  the  poisoning  of  public  opinion  in  England  against  Germany 
than  you.  I  have  repeatedly  told  the  British  Ambassador  that, 
with  the  influence  of  the  Times  in  England  and  the  echo  of  its 
articles  in  Germany,  your  iVarped  and  poisonous  corres|>ondence 
must  be  regarded  as  an  evil  for  both  countries." 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  rather  hard  upon 
M  r.  Saunders,  who  is  a  level-headed  Scotchman,  and 
neither  bitter  nor  poisonous.  On  the  subject  of  the 
German  Navy  and  the  esteem  in  which  its  officers 
hold  the  British  Navy,  Mr.  White  has  the  following 
story  to  tell,  which  contrasts  very  much  with  the 
estimate  which  appears  from  a  German  pen  in  the 
Contemporary  Fcview  this  month  : — 

As  to  the  raison  d'Hre  of  the  German  Fleet,  it  is  held  that  the 
future  of  all  the  great  nations  is  on  the  sea.  When  a  nation  has 
ceased  to  be  able  to  take  its  own  part  on  the  sea  that  nation  is 
decadent.  Hence  the  German  Navy  is  no  more  intended  as  a 
menace  against  Great  Britain  than  against  Japan,  Russia,  or 
France.  It  exists  primarily  to  maintain  an  cafcctive  protection 
for  the  great  sea-borne  commerce  of  Germany,  and  also,  I 
suspect,  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunities  that  may  arise  for 
enlarging  German  influence.  The  rulers  of  Germany  recognise 
the  essential  difference  between  the  unity  and  organisation  of  the 
British  Navy  and  the  lack  of  those  characteristics  in  our  Army. 
Respect  for  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  is  increased  by  a  visit  to 
the  German  Navy. 

The  morale  of  the  British  Navy  is  the  subject  of  German 
admiration.  The  shooting  in  the  British  Navy  is  looked  on  as 
fair,  and  though  I  did  not  learn  what  the  exact  figure  of  the 
German  prize-firing  was,  I  gathered  that  the  English  33  per 
cent,  of  hits  is  not  contemptible.  German  naval  officers  share 
with  their  rulers  respect  and  admiration  for  the  British  Naval 
Service. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  A  NATIONAL  THEATRE. 

By  William  Archer. 

Mr.  William  Archer  contributes  to  the  Monthly 
Review  for  July  an  earnestly-written  statement  of  the 
case  for  national  theatres.  By  this  he  means  that 
theatres  should  be  created  in  every  centre^  of  popu- 
lation, which  would  not  be  conducted  simply  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals  but  should  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  public  at  large  by  some  representative  body, 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  should  control  it.  As 
libraries,  museums,  and  picture-galleries  are  public 
institutions,  so  the  theatre,  which  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  intellectual  glories  of  the  English-speaking  race, 
must  also  be  a  public  institution.  The  drama 
flourishes  best  in  countries  like  Germany  and  France, 
which  treat  it  as  a  public  concern. 

the  cost  of  the  modern  theatre. 

Mr.  Archer  points  out  that  for  any  play  to  succeed 
it  must  attract  at  least  50,000  spectators  in  the  course 
of  three  months.  Plays  that  do  this,  succeed;  plays 
that  do  not,  fail.  What  chance,  asks  Mr.  Archer, 
would  there  be  of  Mr.  Meredith  or  Mr.  Hardy  being 
able  to  place  a  new  novel  before  the  world  if  they  had 
to  find  fully  50,000  purchasers  in  the  course  of  three 
months,  incurring  an  initial  outlay  of  from  ;;^i,ooo  to 
^3,000,  and  to  publish  a  fresh  edition  every  day  at  a 
cost  of  ;^ioo?  The  consequences  of  the  theatre 
l^eing  run  solely  as  a  money-making  institution  is 
deplorable.    Mr.  Archer  says  : — 

Can  it  be  doubted,  for  instance,  that  **  musical  comedy," 
English  and  American,  does  more  than  ten  thousand  pulpits  can 
undo  to  glorify  and  enforce  the  sporting,  gambling,  bar-haunting, 
champagne-drinking,  flashy  and  dL«solute  ideal  of  life  which 
dominates  that  class  of  production  ?  Do  we  not  see  whole 
regiments  of  young  men  modelling  themselves  in  dress,  manners, 
vocabulary,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  morals,  upon  this  or  that 
p3pular  comedian  whose  leering  inanities  they  regard  as  the  last 
word  of  human  wit  ? 

MR.  archer's  suggestion. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  canker  of  the  commonwealth.  In 
London,  musical  extravaganza  has  almost  completely 
swamped  the  higher  forms  of  drama.  It  is  a  political 
force,  and  draws  the  whole  English-speaking  world 
together  in  the  bonds  of  racial  vulgarity.  Mr.  Archer 
hopes  that  his  idea  will  find  practical  expression  in 
some  pioneer  city  from  the  co-operation  of  private 
munificence  with  public  intelligence.    He  says  : — 

Could  there  be  an  object  of  greater  public  utility  than  that  of 
rendering  the  most  fascina  ing  and  universally  popular  of  the 
arts  a  source  of  intellectual  and  emotional,  as  well  as  of  merely 
sensuous  and  sensational,  pleasure  ? 

The  realisation  is  gra  luilly  spreading  among  us  Anglo-Saxons 
thai  a  well-ordered  theatre  stands  high  on  the  list  of  institutions 
indispensable  to  an  enlightened  community. 

In  Germany  the  ideal  of  the  theatre  as  a  public  institution,  not 
a  private  money- making  machine,  has  always  triumphed  and 
pulled  things  together.  The  result  is  that  the  German  theatre  of 
to  day  keeps  the  classics  of  German  literature  constantly  before 
lie  people  ;  treats  Shakespeare  far  more  intelligently  than  we 
do  oorselves ;  and  has  produced  an  extraordinarily  rich  and 
yaiied  contemporary  drama,  vying  with  that  of  France,  and 
incomparably  more  important,  in  every  point  of  view,  than  the 
contemporary  drama  of  England  and  America. 


I  surest,  then,  that  the  establishment  of  a  Repertory  Theatre, 
on  the  lines  of  the  German  city  theatres,  in  every  considerable 
town  (say,  of  150,000  inhabitants  and  upwards)  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  would  be  a  magnificent  national  and  racial 
investment,  even  if  each  theatre  involved  a  considerable  annual 
outlay. 

Mr.  Archer  has  made  out  his  case.  The  question 
is  now,  Who  is  going  to  take  it  in  hand  and  carry  it 
out  successfully  ? 


WHY  SHOULD  WE  STARVE  OUR  BLUEJACKETS? 

A  Question  for  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Arnold  White,  whose  indefatigable  zeal  on 
behalf  of  the  men  who  man  our  fighting  ships  is 
beyond  all  praise,  returns  to  the  cha^e  in  the 
National  Review  for  July.  He  has  been  over  to 
Germany  to  investigate  how  German  sailors  are  fed, 
and  discovers  that  instead  of  starving  their  men  as  we 
do,  "  a  sufficiency  of  well  cooked,  plain,  good  food 
equal  to  their  necessities  is  given  to  the  bluejackets  in 
the  German,  American,  and  French  navies." 

But,  it  will  be  said,  was  not  the  whole  subject 
inquired  into  ?  It  was,  and  certain  recommendations 
were  made,  which  will  not  be  carried  out  until  some 
time  next  year.    Mt.  White  says  : — 

The  Committee  were  desired  to  inquire  into  the  sufficiency  of 
the  present  ration.  The  ration  was  pronounced  insufficient. 
They  were  desired  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  meal  hours. 
It  was  recommended  that  there  should  be  five  recognised  meal 
hours  instead  of  three,  as  at  present,  and  that  the  time  allowed 
for  these  five  meals  should  be  three  hours  thirty-five  minutes 
instead  of  two  hours  thirty  minutes  allowed  for  the  three  meals 
at  present.  Under  the  present  system  no  food  is  served  out  by 
the  State  to  the  British  bluejacket  after  4.15  p.m.  If  he  feels 
hungry  between  4.45  p.iki.  and  his  cocoa-time  next  morning  he 
is  compelled  to  buy  what  he  wants  at  the  canteen  and  stint  his 
wife  or  himself  of  other  things. 

In  order  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  our  blue- 
jackets have  got  to  patronise  the  canteen,  and  supple- 
ment their  rations  by  an  expenditure  of  the  scanty 
pay  which  they  ought  to  bc  able  to  save  and  send  back 
to  their  wives.    He  says  : — 

The  private  outlay  of  the  seaman,  stoker,  and  marine  is  not 
less  than  6d.  a  day,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  has  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Rations  Com- 
mittee. Surely  every  possible  influence  should  be  brought  to 
bear  on  Parliament,  and  on  public  opinion,  to  increase  the 
amount  due  from  the  country  to  the  Navy  for  the  levelling  up 
and  improving  of  its  rations. 

There  are  few  readers  who  will  not  agree  with 
Mr.  White's  practical  conclusion  : — 

It  is  a  national  duty  to  mark  the  Coronation  year  by  support- 
ing the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  against  the  parsimony  of  the 
Exchequer.  Why  should  our  men  not  be  allowed  to  smoke  as 
freely  as  in  the  German  Navy?  As  a  Coronation  boon  the 
efifect  would  be  to  popularise  the  service. 

"Military  Manoeuvres  above  the  Clouds'*  is  the 
startling  title  of  a  description  in  Pearson's  of  the  training 
of  the  Swiss  troops  in  their  high  mountain  fastnesses. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  account  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
gives  of  the  Alpine  feats  done  not,  as  is  customary,  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  the  thing,  but  for  the  defence  of  one's 
country.  ' 
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the  rhodes  8ch0labsh ips. 

Suf;GEs^riox.s  from  Amejcica. 

Prokkhsor  H.  Morse  Stephens,  Professor  of  Histor>- 
at  Cornell  University  and  a  graduate  at  Oxford, 
contributes  to  the  World's  Work  for  June  a  Ter>' 
valuable  paper  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  wilL 
He  maintains  that  Mr.  Rhodes's  intention  was  to 
foster  sentiment  rather  than  learning.  Mr.  Stephens 
took  his  degree  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  graduation 
of  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  for  the  last  eight  years  has  been 
teaching  in  an  American  university.  He  says  that 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Rhodes  scholars  are 
to  be  selected  indicate  that  his  bounty  is 
intended  for  boys  straight  from  school,  and  not 
for  mature  men  desiring  an  opportunity  for  post- 
graduate research.  An  older  American  would  find 
the  supervision  to  which  Mr.  Rhodes  refers  with 
approval  extremely  irksome.  He  would  find  the 
instruction  given  by  college  tutors  of  quite  a  different 
grade  from  that  for  which  he  was  prepared.  There- 
fore he  presumes  that  the  executors  of  Mr.  Rhodes's 
will  will  try,  first,  to  get  picked  students  from  American 
academies  and  endeavour  to  fix  a  limit  of  age  for  the 
Rhodes  scholars.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of 
Oxford  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  young. 
It  is  that  elusive  influence  which  may  be  described  as 
its  atmosphere.  The  historical  associations  of  the 
place  unconsciously  impress  the  story  of  the  past  upon 
the  impressionable  student  in  the  present.  Quite 
apart  from  the  absorption  of  thought  in  a  past 
history  may  be  reckoned  the  advantage  that  Oxford 
gives  by  its  residential  system  for  social  intercourse 
among  young  men  of  the  same,  age.  There  is  a  greater 
intimacy  of  social  life  in  Oxford  than  in  any  of  the 
American  colleges.  The  undergraduate  life  is  intimate 
in  all  work  and  sport  and  society.  A  man  cannot  be 
left  out  in  so  comparatively  small  a  number,  for  each 
man  is  an  appreciable  factor  in  Oxford  college  life. 
In  the  smaller  colleges,  which  are  not,  perhaps,  so 
very  much  larger  than  the  Greek  Letter  fraternities 
in  America,  every  member  must  take  his  part  if  the 
college  is  to  hold  its  own.  The  tutorial  system  gives 
to  every  Oxford  man  the  opportunity  of  being  brought 
into  close  personal  contact  with  an  experienced 
teacher,  who  directs  his  work  and  watches  over  his 
career. 

Mr.  Stephens  anticipates  that  the  American  students, 
will  introduce  inter-collegiate  baseball  into  Oxford 
athletics,  and  the  liberality  of  the  income  to  be  paid 
to  each  Rhodes  scholar  will  enable  them  to  take 
every  advantage  of  social  and  athletic  intercourse. 
Mr.  Stephens  hope«  that  the  executors  will  positively 
prohibit  the  Rhodes  scholars  from  joining  the  class 
known  as  non-collegiate  or  unattached  students,  and 
also  suggests  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
graceful thing  if  any  Rhodes  scholar  saved  money 
out  of  his  allowance.  Married  students  should  be 
luirred.  Mr.  Stephens  again  and  again  insists  that  it 
would  be  violating  Mr.  Rhodes's  intention  to  allow 
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his  benefaction  to  be  used  by  mature  men  for  post- 
graduate work.  He  says  there  will  be  no  difficult)- 
in  arranging  for  the  literary  examination  which  Mr. 
Rhodes  st^ests  as  the  first  qualification.  The  system 
of  examination  pursued  in  many  Congressional  dis- 
tricts for  nominarion  (for  instance,  West  Point  and 
.\nnapolis) -could  be  adopted^  but  there  would  have  to 
be  some  supervisory  authority  in  the  United  States  which 
should  provide  that  no  one  should  be  selected  who 
could  not  pass  the  ordinary  Oxford  examinations  known 
as  Smalls  and  Mods.  It  is  more  difficult  to  comply 
with  the  tests  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
qualifications.  Some  d^ee  of  continuity  of  obser- 
vation in  school  or  collie  would  have  to  be  provided, 
for  the  observarion  of  a  candidate  by  his  fellow- 
students  and  his  head-master  could  not  be  safely 
based  on  the  experience  of  a  single  year.  It  is 
profoundly  to  be  hoped  that  pains  will  be  taken  to 
exclude  politics  utterly  in  the  work  of  selection. 
The  principals  of  high  schools  would  be  nwre 
likely  to  advise  wisely  than  the  presidents  of 
colleges. 

Mr.  Stephens  ridicules  the  idea  that  the  American 
students  would  lose  the  sympathy  with  the  land  of 
their  birth.  He  says  the  American  boy  of  eighteen 
is  very  much  more  patriotic  than  his  seniors,  and  the 
ebullient  patriotism  of  the  American  students  will 
probably  much  amaze  their  English  compeers.  He 
.suggests  that  there  should  be  an  American  Institute 
founded  by  the  American  Government  at  Oxford  on 
the  model  of  the  Indian  Institute,  which  should  serve 
as  a  headquarters  for  the  American  Rhodes  scholars^ 
where  they  could  read  the  American  newspapers, 
keep  in  touch  with  American  politics,  and  be  saved 
from  the  inevitable  home-sickness  which  they  would 
otherwise  feel.  This  institute  might  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  giving  instruction  to  the  Oxford  students  in 
American  history  and  the  meaning  of  American 
institutions.  Courses  of  lectures  mght  be  delivered 
every  year  at  the  American  Institute  at  Oxford  by 
distinguished  professors  of  law  and  by  trained  and 
experienced  practical  statesmen,  which  would  bring 
about  a  better  tmderstanding  of  Federal  Government. 
The  task  of  framing  regulations  for  the  selection  of 
students  would  be  one  of  enormous  difficulty;  but 
Mr.  Stephens  thinks  that  no  one  could  give  more 
useful  advice  than  President  Roosevelt.  The  article 
as  a  whole  is  one  which  the  executors  will  do  well  to 
read  carefully  and  preserve  for  guidance. 


The  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt^  in  an  article  on  '*The 
.\mericanisation  of  the  World,"  remarks  that  to  show 
the  success  of  the  Americans  **  all  kinds  of  extra- 
ordinary illustrations  are  used.  The  writer  pounces 
at  once  on  the  Hamburg  -  American  express  boat 
Deutschland  being  put  down  to  the  credit  of  America. 
He  also  dissents  fi'om  the  conclusion  that  education— 
Bildung — has  anything  to  do  with  American  success  ;  it 
is  not  necessary  to  success  in  business.  Rather  is  theii 
success  due  to  the  democratic  idea. 
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AEVIEW^  OF  REVIEWS  FOR  AUSTRALASIA. 

The  April  number  presents  as  usual  a  valuable 
synopsis  of  Australasian  facts  and  movements.  Dr. 
Fitchett  rdmarks  on  the  vividness  with  which  Mr. 
Seddon  has  impressed  himself  on  the  imagination  of  the 
Empire.  His  speech  about  the  value  of  Maoris  in  South 
Africa  is  dismissed  as  **  a  somewhat  bloodthirsty  utter- 
ance which  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously."  But  Dr. 
Fitchett  adds,  "An  Empire  which  counts  Sikhs  and 
Gboorkas  amongst  its  best  fighting  material  might  well 
find  some  use  for  Maoris." 

The  new  electoral  rolls  for  South  Australia  show  a 
shrinkage  in  male  voters  and  an  increase  in  female 
voters.  Men  with  a  vote  now  number  76,767,  the  women 
with  a  vote  71,682.  In  urban  districts  the  women  out- 
number the  men. 

The  chronic  recurrence  of  drought,  combined  with  the 
enormous  volume  of  water  which  poUrs  from  the  Murray 
alone  into  the  sea,  has  led  to  the  proposal  to  "  conserve 
the  Murray  waters  by  a  gigantic  weir  below  and  a  reser- 
voir above  Albury,  and  to  use  the  waters  thus  intercepted 
and  stored  for  irrigating  purposes  in  Southern  Riverina 
and  Northern  Victoria."  Three  Australian  States  are 
conferring  on  the  scheme. 

Attention  is  called  elsewhere  to  the  papers  dealing 
with  Australian  extravagance.  Mr.  R.  T.  Barbour  dis- 
cusses the,  pending  "  Revolution  in  Arithmetic."  The 
Commonwealth  Committee  reconunend  : — 

I.  — That  the  Commonwealth  adopt  a  decimal  system  of 
coinage  and  money  of  accoant. 

II.  — That  the  b^s  of  the  currency  be  gold,  and  expressed  in 
the  existing  British  sovereign. 

III.  — That  the  following  coins  of  the  existing  system  be 
adopted  : — The  sovereign  as  10  florins,  or  1,000  cents  ;  the 
hall-sovereign  as  five  florins,  or  500  cents ;  the  two-shilling 
piece  as  i  florin,  or  100  cents;  the  shilling  as  ^  florin^  or 
50  cents ;  and  the  sixpence  as  i  florin,  or  25  cents. 

IV.  — ^That  a  new  coin  of  the  value  of  2  2-5d.  of  the  existing 
currency  be  coined  in  some  mixed  metal  and  mtde  current  as 
10  cents,  or  i-ioth  of  a  florin. 

V.  — That  bronze  coins  of  the  valac  of  i- 1,000th,  i -500th, 
and  I -250th  of  the  sovereign,  or  i-iooth,  i-5oth,  i-25thofthe 
florin,  to  be  known  as  I  cent,  2  cents  and  4  cents  respectively, 
be  coined  to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  bronxe  coinage. 

Mr.  Barbour  has  other  suggestions  to  make,  but  in  the 
main  commends  the  work  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  A.  C.  McLaren  sketches  the  new  Australian 
Eleven  and  its  prospects  of  success:  He  predicts  and 
hopes  for  them  a  great  record. 

The  May  number  severely  castigates^  Mr.  Barton  for 
the  **  exasperating  bungle  "  over  Lord  Hopctoun's  salary. 
Lord  Hopetoun  has,  it  .is  said, ^pent.. in  1 901  ;£39,ooo. 
riis  salary  and  allowance^ amount  to ';^(5,ooo.  '^The 
remaining  ;^24,ooo,  less  ther^io,aoo  specially  granted,  he 
must  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket."  .  Dr.  Fitchett  pro- 
ceeds : — 

The  loss  of  Lord  Hopetoun  is  a  real  disaster  to  Australia. 
...  A  new  CKwemor-General  will  be  an  anxious  experiment. 
We  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  get  one  who  will  consent  to 
bear  the  financial  loss  which  Lord  Hopetoun  finds  intolerable. 

A  great  experiment  in  combined  Evangelism  among 
the  Churches  is  reported  a  great  success.  Dr.  Fitchett 
takes  occasion  to  mstitute  a  comparison  which,  remem- 


bering the  "  godless  "  day  schools  of  Australia,  may  be  of 
value  in  our  home  controversies  : — 

Australia  has,  proportionately,  more  churches  than  any  other 
country,  the  number  being  6,013,  or  210  churches  to  every 
100,000  people.  England  has  144  churches  to  every  100,000  ; 
Russia  only  55  to  the  same  number.  These  facts  are  very  signi- 
ficant. Australians  in  a  single  generation,  and  on  the  soil  of  a  new 
continent,  have  built  more  churches  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
than  England  possesses  as  the  l^acy  of,  say,  fifteen  Christian 
centuries  !    Whatever  Australia  is,  it  is  not  a  nation  of  atheists  ! 

The  papers  on  the  Prohibition  struggle  in  New  Zealand 
claim  separate  notice. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

The  principal  features  of  the  July  number  are  educa- 
tional and  economic.  A  very  interesting  paper  by 
Colonel  S.  E.  Tillman  is  suggested  by  the  Centenary  of 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  closes  with  a 
strong  recommendation  of  rigorous  German  methods 
of  training  over  the  lighter  English  methods.  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Lewis,  secretary  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  at 
Shanghai,  describes  the  system  of  modern  colleges  for 
China  authorised  by  the  Empress- Dowager.  The 
influence  of  the  missionaries  is  seen  in  every  innovation 
which  the  Government  now  approves  ;  but  the  require- 
ment that  ancestral  rites  be  observed  by  every  teacher 
bars  out  all  Christians  who  are,  thanks  to  missionar)' 
schods,  the  best  educated  of  the  Chinese.  The  writer 
objects  to  this  stipulation  as  •  an  infringement  of  the 
liberty  of  conscience  promised  by  treaty. 

A  sketch  of  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  new  president 
of  Princeton,  is  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Bridges. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Draper  contributes  a  most  instructive 
account  of  the  organisation  of  the  harvesters  in  the  great 
wheat  regions,  or,  as  he  styles  it,  "  Solving  the  Labour 
ProWem  of  the  Wheat  Belts."  David  Blaine  originated 
the  idea  of  ascertaining  and  estimating,  according  to 
the  farmers'  reports  on  the  rising  crop,  where  and  when 
and  how  many  labourers  would  be  required. 

A  general  view  of  the  coal  strike  is  offered  by  Mr. 
Tabott  Williams.  He  urges  that  what  the  anthracite  coal 
industr)'  really  needs  is  a  reorganisation  like  that  after 
the  London  dock  strike  of  1889,  xe.ducing  the  number  of 
men  but  increasing* the  work  for  ^ach.**  Rosamond  D. 
Rhone  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  anthracite  coal 
mines  and  mining. 

"Perhaps  the  last  white  men  in jthe  whole  world  to 
hear  "  of  the  death  of  Quee©  Victoria, were,  according  to 
their  own  estimate.  Major  Austin  and  his  companions, 
who  journeyed  "  through  the,  Soudaa  to  Mombasa  vid 
Lake  Rudolph.".  After,  a  most  thrilling  succession  of 
privations  and  dangers,  which  are  recounted  in  the 
Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  for  June,  and  ought, 
when  detailed  in  book  form,  to  make  one  of  the  most 
entrancing  stories*  of- adventure.  Major  Ausrin  reached 
Lake  Baringo  on  Aupst  2nd,  having  been  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  civilised  world  since  January 
14th,  and  only  then—seven  months  after  the  event- 
learned  that  the  Queen  was  dead.  The  horrors  through 
which  he  passed  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he 
arrived  with  only  fourteen  out  of  his  fifty-nine  Soudanese 
escort. 
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PAGE'S  MAGAZINE. 

Pagi^s  Magazine  is  the  title  of  a  new  magazine,  both 
technical  and  popular,  but  more  technical  than  popular, 
the  first  number  of  which  appears  in  London  on  the 
isl  of  July.  Mr.  Page,  the  editor  and  founder  of  the 
magazine,  was  for  several  years  the  English  manager  of 
Casster's  Magazine;  but  experience  taught  him  that 
there  was  a  good  opening  for  an  English  magazine  some- 
what on  the  lines  of  Cassier's,  but  more  exhaustive, 
more  English,  and  more  specially  adapted  to  the  home 
market.  The  first  number  of  the  magazine,  which  is 
published  at  Clun  House,  Surrey  Street,  at  is.  net, 
IS  very  handsome  in  appearance,  excellently  printed  upon 
good  paper,  which 
enables  justice  to  be 
done  to  the  immense 
number  of  blocks.  It 
is  the  only  English 
magazine  which  will 
compare,  for  the 
number  and  excel- 
lence of  its  illustra- 
tions,  with  the 
WarliTs  Work,  an 
English  edition  of 
which,  by-thc-bye,  is 
shortly  to  appear 
under  English  edi- 
torship in  London. 
Pofis  Magazine, 
nnlike  the  Worlds 
Work,  aims  at  being 
indispensable  for 
those  who  are  actu- 
ally engaged  in  engi- 
neering, electricity, 
shipbuilding,  mining, 
and  the  iron  and 
steel  industries.  The 
cover,  a  reduced 
copy  of  which  I  re- 
produce here,  is  em- 
blematical of  the 
industry  with  which 
the  magazine  is 
specially  concerned. 
The  number  opens 
with  a  picture  of  the 
launch  of  the  first 
British  submarine  at 
Barrow.  It  looks 
like  a  great  whale 
leaping  out  of 
the  sea.  This  is 
followed  up  by 
monthly  notes  of  naval  progress  in 
armament,  which  is  illustrated  with 
German,  Japanese,  and  British  and  American  battle- 
ships. Pagi^s  Magazine  bears  in  many  of  its  features  a 
resemblance  to  the  Review  of  Reviews,  from  which 
most  of  the  serious  magazines  recently  founded  have 
borrowed  many  ideas.  The  "  Progress  of  the  World," 
for  instance,  appears  in  a  monthly  rhunii  which 
covers  a  very  wide  range.  There  are  two  character 
sketches  —  Mr.  James  Swinburne,  the  President 
of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  a 
short  life-sketch  of  the  notorious  Mr.  Yerkes, 
with  a  portrait.  The  Reviews  Reviewed "  depart- 
ment b  divided  into  sections,  one  of  notable  British 
papers  of  the  month,  while  the  leading  Continental 


constniclion  and 
views  of  French, 


papers  for  the  month  bring  the  magazine  to  a  close. 
In  addition  tt)  these  features,  which  will  appear  in 
every  number,  the  first  number  devotes  about  seventy 
pages  to  articles  dealing  with  special  subjects.  Mr. 
Benjamin  Taylor,  for  instance,  writes  an  illustrated  paper 
upon  the  Glasgow  Electric  Tramways.  Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite 
sur\^eys  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures  of  the  world  for 
the  special  edification  of  the  British  manufacturer,  and 
Mr.  E  E-  Matheson  contributes  a  paper  on  "  Hints  on 
Advertising,"  with  an  illustrated  diagram,  which  will 
send  most  advertising  agents  into  fits.  More  technical 
articles  are  those  of  Mr.  Edgar  Smart,  of  Johannesburg^ 
on  "  Developments  in  Cyanide  Practice,"  Mr.  Josej  h 

Horner  upon  "  Mill- 
ing Machines,"  Mr. 
C.  W.  Hill  upon  the 
bt  St  method  of  ascer- 
tainir.g  prime  cost, 
and  Mr.  D.  N.  Dun- 
lop  on  "  Business 
System  and  Organis- 
ation." There  is  also 
an  anonymous  paper 
on  "Workshop 
Practice,"  which  is 
a  rhumi  of  machine 
tools,  cranes,  and 
foundry  matters  for 
the  month.  Alto- 
gether, the  magazine 
seems  admirably 
adapted  for  the 
public  to  which  it 
appeals.  Although 
essentially  an  Eng- 
lish production,  it 
has  the  advantage  of 
American  ideas  and 
methods,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  number 
of  advertising  pages 
in  the  first  number^ 
it  starts  with  every 
prospect  of  success. 
.apropos  of  adver- 
tising, it  is  necessary 
to  note  one  develop- 
ment. The  adver- 
t i sing  manager 
announces  that  in 
order  to  induce  the 
advertiser  to  give 
Page's  Magazine  a 
fuli  trial  and  to  make 
his  own  pages  attrac- 
tive he  is  willing,  for  the  next  month  or  so,  to  place 
the  services  of  Our  Art  Department  freely  at  your 
disposal "  for  drawing  up  designs  and  submitting 
sketches  for  approval. 

Birthday  Drawing  Rooms,  says  Mrs.  Tooley  in  the 
Woman  at  Home,  were  a  fashionable  institution  of  Queea 
Anne*s  reign  ;  and  it  was  considered  polite  for  all  attend- 
ing to  wear  new  clothes.  In  those  days  we  were  much 
less  extravagant.  If  there  was  popular  discontent  with 
guests,  courtiers  signified  it  by  appearing  in  old  clothes  ; 
and  one  birthday  Drawing  Room  of  George  III.  must 
have  been  a  very  shabby  affair,  for  so  mortified  were  the 
people  at  the  loss  of  the  American  Colonies  that  they  alk 
wore  their  old  clothes. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  is  hardly  up  to  the  average. 
It  contains  one  good  article  upon  the  Kaiser's  fleet,  whicL^ 
is  quoted  elsewhere.  i 
THE  SUSPENSION  OF  THE  CAPE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  first  thirteen  pages  of  the  number  are  wasted  in 
the  publication  of  two  papers  by  Cape  Colonists  demand- 
ing the  suspension  of  the  Cape  Constitution.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  they  are  not  wasted,  inasmuch  as  the 
articles  show  the  kind  of  argument  which  is  held  to  be  good 
enough  to  justify  the  Imperial  Government  in  breaking  the 
solemn  promise  of  its  High  Commissioner,  and  offending 
Colonial  sentiment  throughout  the  Empire  by  superseding 
free  government  and  setting  on  one  side  Parliamentary 
institutions.  True  liberty,  says  one  of  the  writers — Mr. 
Wilmot — can  alone  be  secured  by  a  just,  firm  interregnum 
with  a  large  nominee  Council,  to  be  followed  whenever 
wise  and  possible  by  representative  institutions  suitable 
to  the  people  and  country.  That  is  the  usual  formula  of 
the  despot.  Fortunately  there  is  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
that  Ministers  will  introduce  any  such  suspensory  Bill 
into  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

HOW  TO  PUT  DOWN  HOOLIGANISM. 
Sir  Robert  Anderson  maintains  that  magistrates 
should  be  empowered  to  deal  with  any  lad  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-one  who  habitually  frequents  the 
streets  and  highways  and  has  no  visible  means  of  sub- 
sistence. By  dealing  with  them  he  means  that  they 
should  be  sent  to  training-ships.  The  most  interesting 
thing  in  his  paper  is  the  statement  which  he  makes  as 
to  the  estimate  of  some  American  friends  of  his  as  to 
the  number  of  murders  which  they  expected  would  take 
place  every  year  in  London.  After  much  discussion  they 
fixed  an  average  of  about  200.  In  reality  the  average 
number  is  about  18. 

BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  SHIPPING. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  writes  a  somewhat  cheerful 
article  upon  this  subject,  maintaining  that  if  British  ship- 
owners, shipbuilders,  andrailway  companies  wake  up  and 
brace  themselves  for  the  struggle  they  have  nothing  to 
fear.  He  would  pass  a  simple  resolution  through  the 
House  of  Commons  forbidding  the  sale  or  transfer  by 
any  firm  of  vessels  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  on  the 
British  register  for  possible  use  in  war,  and  pass  a  short 
Act  re- imposing  the  old  Navigation  Laws,  which  would 
close  our  register  and  our  coasting  trade  to  foreign-built 
vessels.  He  also  suggests  that  countervailing  subsidies 
should  be  paid,  and  in  other  ways  he  would  abandon  the 
theory  that  the  British  shipowner  is  the  natural  enemy  of 
mankind. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  A  WHITE  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Government  Resident  on  Thursday  Island,  the 
pearl-fishing  station  in  the  north  of  Australia,  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  as  to  the  influence  likely  to  be 
exerted  by  Asia  on  Australia.  He  admits  that  we  could 
not  work  the  pearl-fields  without  Asiatics,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  is  a  passionate  advocate  of  a  white 
Australia.  This,  he  says,  is  the  opinion  not  of  the 
Labour  Party  alone,  but  it  is  the  determination  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  present  people  of  Australia.  The  Southern 
Australian  States  will  never  consent,  come  what  may,  to 
the  systematic  introduction  of  coloured  labour  into 
Northern  Australia. 

OUR  UNEDUCATED  OFFICERS. 

Major-General  Frank  Russell  declares  that  he  thinks 
the  great  war  now  brought  to  a  close  will  be  noted  in 


history  as  having  brought  about  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
education  and  training  of  the  officers  of  the  British  Army. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  is  a  startling  and  a  remarkable 
document.  He  examines  its  recommendations  in -detail, 
approving  of  them  in  the  main,  and  concludes  his  paper 
by  calling  attention  to  the  striking  phenomenon  that, 
although  the  Committee  examined  no  fewer  than  sevent>- 
two  witnesses,  some  of  them  more  than  once  and  many 
of  them  at  great  length,  they  never  asked  Lord  Wolseley 
to  attend  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  un- 
rivalled experience.  The  unaccountable  omission  detracts 
very  much  from  the  value  of  the  report  as  a  whole. 
PROPHECIES  OF  DISRAELI. 

Mr.  Walter  Sichel  claims  that  no  one  ever  showed 
greater/prescience  as  to  the  future  of  our  country  than 
Disraeli.  He  quotes  many  passages  from  his  speeches  in 
proof  of  this  ;  among  others  as  far  back  as  1856  he 
pointed  out  that  American  expansion  so  far  from  being 
injurious  to  England  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  England 
more  than  it  increased  the  power  of  the  United  States. 
In  1872  he  made  the  following  statement  as  to  the  con- 
ditions upon  which,  in  his  opinion,  self-government  should 
have  been  conceded  to  the  Colonies.  The  passage  is  a 
remarkable  one  and  well  worth  quoting  : — 

It  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  Imperial  tariffs  by 
securities  for  the  people  of  England  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
unap^opriated  lands  which  belonged  to  the  sovereign  as  their 
trustee,  and  by  a  military  code  which  should  have  precisely 
defined  the  means  and  the  responsibilities  by  which  the  Colonies 
should  be  defended,  and  by  which,  if  necessary^  this  country 
should  call for  aid from  the  Colonies  themselves.  It  ought  further 
to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  institution  of  some  representative 
Council  in  the  Metropolis,  which  would  have  brought  tht  Colonies 
into  constant  and  continuous  relations  with  the  Home  Government. 
OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  wastes  several  pages  in  order  to 
prove  that  there  is  something  in  Mrs.  Gallup,  although 
Mrs.  Gallup  herself  has  not  been  able  to  do  justice  to 
it.  Mr.  W.  H.  Ford  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Censor  of  Plays,  and  maintains  that  one  scene 
at  least  in  ^'Monna  Vanna''  is  quite  inadmissible 
on  the  English  stage.  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton 
summarises  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Port  of  London,  which  is  summarised  elsewhere. 
The  late  Chief  Justice  of  Hyderabad  writes  on  "  The 
Islamic  Libraries,"  and  Mrs.  Aria  discourses  on  the  prac- 
tice of  going  to  the  play  in  order  to  display  your  dresses 
and  meet  your  friends.  Miss  G.  E.  Troutbeck,  in  an 
article  entitled  "  A  Forerunner  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi," 
revives  the  almost  forgotten  memory  of  Abbot  Joachim 
of  Flora,  who  was  born  in  Calabria  in  the  year  11 32. 

A  CHARMING  sketch,  entitled  "In  Burma  with  the 
Viceroy,"  is  contributed  to  Scribner  by  Mrs.  Everard 
Cotes.  With  rare  picturesqueness  the  lady  makes  the 
reader  fairly  see  the  quaint  pageantry  which  welcome 
Lord  and  Lady  Curzon  to  Mandalay.  She  quotes  this 
hymn  of  the  Burman  maidens,  jewelled  and  exquisite, 
swaying  and  dancing  as  they  sang  : — 

Respectfully  we  bow  down  before  Your  Excellencies  I 

At  Your  Excellencies'  feet  we  bow  down. 

Gladly  we  dance  before  Your  Excellencies  ! 

Your  Excellencies  arrive  from  London, 

Which  is  printed  in  gold  upon  the  map  ! 

Your  Excellencies*  glory  is  like  the  rising  sun. 

Gracefully  we  dance  and  gladly. 

No  onorcan  dance  as  we. 

Your  Excellencies  have  eight  kinds  of  armies. 

L.et  other  nations  take  care  \ 
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THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW. 

In  the  Empire  Review  for  July  far  the  most  important 
articles,  on  the  Colonial  Conference,  are  separately 
noticed. 

Almost  last  of  all  is  an  article  on  "  The  Young  Maori 
Party,"  by  Mr.  O.  T.  J.  Alpers,  of  Christchurch,  N.Z., 
which  is  far  and  away  the  best  written  and  most  inform- 
ing paper  on  the  Maoris  that  has  ever  come  under  my 
notice  in  any  magazine.  Much  nonsense  has  been 
written  on  this  subject,  but  those  who  wish  to  know  the 
difficulties  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the  Maoris, 
and  the  labours  undertaken  on  their  behalf  by  the  most 
highly  educated  members  of  their  race,  will  find  here 
a  most  excellent  account.  In  the  past  five  years, 
thanks  to  wise  legislation,  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Young  Maori  Party,  the  natives  have  increased  from 
39,854  (1896)  to  42,851  (1901). 

Mr.  J.  W.  D.  Johnstone,  late  tutor  to  H.H.  Maharaja 
Scindia  of  Gwalior,  contributes  a  sketch  of  this  long- 
named  personage,  who  is  only  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
absolute  ruler  over  a  territory'  about  the  size  of  Scotland, 
and  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  a  million  sterling. 
Young  as  he  is  he  has  impressed  his  individuality  on 
ever>'thing  he  has  touched.  His  ruling  passion  is  the 
army,  and  no  trouble  is  too  great  for  him  to  take  for  it. 

Major-General  CoUen  pleads  for  much  greater  use  being 
made  of  India  in  Imperial  defence  and  in  transport. 

Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  writes  about  "The  Hackney,"  with 
special  reference  to  its  use  in  the  Army.  A  Staff  Officer 
contributes  a  most  admiring  appreciation  of  Lord 
Kitchener.  Mr.  C.  Lyon  discusses  the  new  French 
Ministry.  There  is  also  an  editorial  review  of  Sir 
Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace»s  "The  Web  of  Empire," 
which  Mr.  Cooke  greatly  admires. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

BlackwoocPs  Magazine  for  July  contains  another  instal- 
ment of  the  instructive  articles,  "  On  the  Heels  of  De 
Wet."  The  writer  thinks  that  whether  or  not  De  Wet 
was  the  best  of  the  Boer,  generals,  he  certainly  owed  a 
great  deal  to  good  luck.  The  culpable  stupidity  of  his 
pursuers  often  saved  him,  and  even  when  surrounded  by 
the  best  leaders  and  best  men,  chance  has  stood  by  him. 
Luck,  however,  generally  seemed  to  have  come  in  the 
form  of  what  the  writer  calls  "  effete  British  leaders." 
There  is  a  ver>'  interesting  anonymous  article  on 
**  Celestial  Photography,"  in  which  the  writer  points  out 
the  uses  and  drawbacks  of  photography  as  used  in 
astronomy.  The  writer  says  that  even  with  perfect  clock- 
work, himian  supervision  is  necessary  in  photographing 
the  sky,  as  owing  to  changes  in  the  atmosphere  the  stars 
change  their  positions  by  refraction.  As  they  sink  towards 
the  horizon  the  refraction  increases.  Photography  is 
not  very  useful  when  fine  detail  is  wanted,  as  on  all  but 
two  or  three  nights  of  the  year  the  star-image  dances  and 
quivers  in  the  telescope,  and  the  sensitised  plate  repro- 
duces its  abei rations.  Photography  is  especially  valuable 
in  the  work  of  measurement,  which  the  writer  insists  is  a 
much  more  important  work  than  mere  searching  for  new 
celestial  objects.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  photo- 
graphy is  that  owing  to  the  coarseness  of  the  silver 
particles  the  pictures  will  only  bear  a  small  magnification 
—some  twenty  diameters — after  which  it  begins  to  show 
single  grains.  Also  the  plate  is  too  faithful,  and  records 
ever>'thing  whether  wanted  or  not.  It  is  in  observing 
ver)'  faint  sources  of  light  that  photography  is  supreme. 
The  Lick  telescope,  when  used  in  combination  with  photo- 
graphy, discovered  some  120,000  new  nebulse,  where  only 
6,ou>  had  been  discovered  by  using  the  telescope  alone. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  Monthly 
Review  is  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's  illustrated  paper  on 
"  The  Painters  of  Japan."  The  editor,  in  his  opening 
paper  on  "  Trade  and  the  New  World,"  recommends 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  partly  protective  and  partly 
aggressive,  but  he  admits  that  for  preliminary  work 
necessary  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  policy  it  would 
be  futile  to  look  either  to  the  Government  now  in  power 
or  to  any  alternative  Government  at  present  conceiv- 
able. It  is  therefore  hardly  worth  discussing  from 
the  point  of  view  of  practical  politics.  Mr.  Worsfold 
contmues  his  defence  of  Sir  Charles  Warren,  dealing 
with  the  much  -  disputed  question  as  to  who  was 
responsible  for  the  disaster  at  Spion  Kop.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rose's  paper,  entitled  "  Our  Aiiti-National  Party  in 
the  Great  War,"  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
man  who  thinks  that  the  more  completely  British  foreign 
policy  is  examined  in  the  light  of  contemporary  records 
the  better  it  comes  out.  He  quotes  Dr.  Gardiner  as 
agreeing  with  him  in  this  matter,  for,  said  the  eminent 
historian,  "It  always  does  ;  it  always  does."  Dr.  Gar- 
diner was  not  speaking  about  the  Boer  War,  and  if  some 
future  Dr.  Gardiner  had  to  pronounce  an  opinion  he 
would  probably  make  that  war  an  exception.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats  contributes  an  Irish  poem  which  deals  with  the 
fate  of  two  lovers,  Baile  and  Aillinn.  The  Master  of 
Love,  wishing  them  to  he  happy  in  his  own  land  among 
the  dead,  told  to  each  the  story  of  the  other's  death,  so 
that  their  hearts  were  broken  and  they  died.  There  is  a 
curious  article  entitled"  Si  Jeimesse  Voulait,"  by  Mrs.  Hugh 
Bell,  a  sermonette  to  young  people  on  the  conduct  of  life. 
I  have  dealt  at  length  elsewhere  with  other  papers. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  National  Review  for  July  contains  an  important 
article  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  upon  "  The  Food  of  the 
Lower  Deck— and  a  Message  from  KielJ"  which  is 
noticed  elsewhere,  and  a  very  interesting  article.  Sir 
Horace  Rumbold's  "Recollections  of  a  Diplomatist," 
full  of  good  stories  about  such  well-known  men  as  Sir 
Robert  Morier,  Sir  Harry  Elliot,  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour, 
and  less  great  names  in  the  British  diplomatic  service. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  describes  the  peace  of  South  Africa 
as  "  a  glorious  peace."  Captain  Mahan  contributes 
some  "  Considerations  Governing  the  Disposition  ot 
Navies,"  and  Admiral  Fremantle  discourses  upon 
"  Mercantile  Cruisers  and  Commerce  Protection."  Mr. 
Whitmore,  M.P.,  writes  pleasantly  and  genially  con- 
cerning the  recently- acquired  London  parks,  such  as 
Clissold  Park,  and  Waterlow,  Brockwell,  and  Ravens- 
court  Parks,  which  are  old-fashioned  suburban  gardens 
rather  than  city  parks. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Courthope  makes  the  following  suggestion 
as  to  the  first  step  being  taken  towards  Imperial  Federa- 
tion : — 

What  would  be  the  objection  to  having  a  representative  of 
each  Colonial  Government  for  the  time  being  as  a  member  of  a 
permanent  Council?  The  Council  must  necessarily  be  com- 
posed of  the  Executive  Powers  in  each  part  of  the  Empire,  but 
the  principle  of  representation  would  be  duly  observed,  and  it 
would  seem  easy  to  make  a  body  so  composed  part  of  the 
Constitution  by  converting  it  into  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  As  the  Council  would  in  itself,  to  begin  with,  have 
neither  executive  nor  legislative  functions,  there  could  be  no 
fear  of  the  Federal  authority  attempting  to  enforce  obedience  to 
the  central  will  Aipon  any  reluctant  member  of  the  voluntary 
association. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  Walter  Leonard 
reviews  Mr.  I  wan- M  tiller's  book  on  Lord  Milner  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  extreme  partisan  of  the  Milner-Miiller 
policy.  He  even  carries  this  bias  to  the  extent  of 
declaring  that  the  pro-Boers  must  adqiit  the  earnest 
desire  of  Lord  Milner  for  success  at  the  Bloemfontein 
Conference.  He  admits,  however,  that  there  was  not  a 
loyalist  in  British  South  Africa  who  did  not  utter  a  sigh 
of'^relief  when  the  news  was  published  that  the  Conference 
had  come  to  nothing.  Is  it  not,  (hen,  somewhat  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  supreme  loyalist  in  South  Africa  was 
so  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  universal  wish  of  all 
his  fellow-loyalists  as  not  to  use  his  position  to  deliver 
them  from  their  haunting  dread  } 

DUMAS  THE  ELDER. 

Mr.  Francis  Gribble  gives  a  very  vivid  and  picturesque 
account  of  Alexandre  Dumas.    He  says  : — 

One  may  speak  of  him,  for  instance,  as  a  dissolute  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  a  magnified  non-natural  George  Augustus  Sala,  a  literary 
Baron  Grant,  a  Henri  Murgcr  with  a  talent  for  getting  on  ;  but 
the  analogies  do  not  help  one  very  far.  Dumas  was  all  these 
things,  but  he  was  a  good  many  other  things  as  well.  His  life  is  a 
real  drama  which  loses  none  of  its  significance  through  the 
lapse  of  time.  Here,  at  least,  we  have  the  true  story  of  a 
Titanic  conflict.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  man  of  genius 
proodly  defying  all  the  conventional  decencies  of  the  social 
order,  and  trusting  to  genius,  unsupported  by  any  force  of 
character,  to  pull  him  through  ;  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the 
patient,  untiring  social  forces  biding  their  time  and  taking  their 
terrible  revenge.  The  collapse  ha&  been  compared  to  the 
breaking  up  of  an  empire ;  and  the  story  is  like  the  story  of 
Napoleon,  transferred  to  the  field  of  literary  and  social  life. 
MAGERSFONTEIN. 

Mr.  Perceval  Landon  tells  the  story  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Highlanders  at  Magersfontein,  putting  forward 
for  the  first  time  the  unexampled  •  series  of  mishaps 
which  led  to  their  destruction.  The  first  mishap 
was  the  overcharged  electricity  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  found  expression  as  soon  as  the  march  began 
in  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  which  affected  the 
nerves  of  every  man  in  the  force.  The  brigade, 
from  Wauchope  downward,  started  with  a  premon- 
ition of  defeat.  When,  drenched  to  the  skin,  the 
Black  Watch  tore  themselves  through  clinging  thorns 
and  sinewy  branches  by  main  force,  a  continuous  cata- 
ract of  magazine  fire  smote  them  down.  When  they 
recoiled,  shattered  beneath  the  sudden  blow,  the  quick 
African  dawn  rose  full  upon  the  scene  of  failure,  enabling 
the  Boers  to  take  aim.  At  that  moment  of  confusion  the 
brigade  found  themselves  practically  without  officers,  for 
the  new  kit  in  which  the  officers  were  dressed  rendered 
them  imdistinguishable  from  their  men.  On  this  leader- 
less  force  lying  prone  on  the  veldt  the  sun  arose  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  the  thermometers  registered  io8  in 
the  shade.  A  misunderstood  operation,  ordered  by 
Colonel  Hughes-Hallett,  was  taken  as  a  signal  for  a 
general  retirement,  and  the  brigade — shaken,  broken, 
decimated — ^retreated  over  the  coverless  zone  swept  by 
the  Boer  fire. 

THE  PROSPECT  IN  TURKEV. 
A  writer  calling  himself  A.  Rustem  Bey  de  Bilinski 
declares  that  Abdul  Hamid  has  made  his  unfortunate 
Empire  a  veritable  hell  on  earth,  and  this  he  has  done  of 
resolute  purpose,  displaying  great  genius  in  the  systematic 
efforts  in  which  he  has  struck  poison  into  every  branch 
of  national  activity.  Believing  that  prosperity  would  lead 
to  discontent  he  pursues  a  policy  of  devastation  and 
desolation.    His  precautions  against  assassination  are 
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complete.  The  Young  Turks  are  powerless  for  some 
years  to  come,  the  Christian  races  will  not  rise,  and, 
therefore,  as  long  as  Abdul  Hamid  reigns  there  is  not 
much  prospect  that  the  Eastern  Question  will  be  raised 
If,  however,  he  were  to  die  the  dogs  of  war  would  be 
unloosed,  and  a  general  conflagration  might  ensue.  If 
his  successor  adopted  a  policy  of  reform  and  progress 
Great  Britain  might  come  to  the  rescue,  and  the  Sultan 
might  make  himself  the  centre  of  a  confederation  of 
which  his  former  Christian  subjects,  now  completely 
enfranchised,  would  form  the  outer  circle  and  join  hands 
to  resist  Europe. 

SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  gives  us  the  fourth  instalment  of 
his  papers  on  "  Science  and  Religion  at  the  Dawn  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.**  This  leads  him  to  the  following 
conclusion  : — 

Science,  then,  in  the  principles  from  which  it  starts,  and  in 
the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads,  is  essentially  non-religious. 
It  not  only  fails  to  support  the  essential  doctrines  of  religion, 
hut,  as  is  every  day  becoming  more  apparent,  it  excludes  them. 
If,  then,  we  accept,  as  all  reasonable  people  do  accept,  the  facts 
which  science  teaches,  are  we,  as  reasonable  people,  bound  to 
reject  religion  ?  I  shall  show  in  the  next  article  that  we  are  not 
and  why  we  are  not. 

THE  EXPLOITATION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  way  in  which  some  people  would  propose  to 
exploit  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  in 
order  to  create  openings  for  English  young  men  of 
ambition  is  curiously  but  unintentionally  illustrated  by 
the  writer  w^ho  signs  himself  "  Africanus  "  in  his  paper  on 
the  "  Administration  of  Local  Justice  in  the  Transvaal." 
It  may  have  been  thought  that  if  we  intended  to  act  upon 
our  principles,  we  would  entrust  the  administration  of 
justice  ?n  the  new  Colonics  to  the  people  who  dwell  in 
them.  Not  at  all,  says  "  Africanus."  Local  justice  must 
be  administered  by  special  magistrates  who  have  to  be 
sent  out  from  this  country.  The  appointments  of  resident 
magistrates  are  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  all 
Englishmen.  And  by  this  means  he  hopes  that  a  con- 
tinual stream  of  young  and  able  Englishman  will  be 
attracted  into  the  country  and  disseminated  by  degrees 
over  the  whole  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony.  Any  method  more  admirably  calculated  to  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  Colonies  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  Fortunately  both  British  and  Dutch 
Colonial  born  are  quite  capable  of  defending  themselves 
against  this  incursion  of  young  and  able  Englishmen. 
Just  imagine  trying  such  a  system  upon  either  Canada  or 
Australia  ! 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
The  Review  contains  a  eulogistic  paper  by  Mr.  Laurence 
Alma-Tadcma  upon  **  Monna  Vanna,"  Maeterlinck's 
play,  upon  which  the  censor  has  laid  his  interdict  in 
London.  Mr.  Charles  Marriott  writes  a  very  clever  but 
somewhat  painful  story  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris.  It  is 
a  tale  of  a  poet  married  to  a  domesticated  wife,  who 
went  off  with  another  woman  who  sympathised  with  him 
intellectually,  and  then  was  false  to  both  with  a  scr\'ant- 

The  Quiver  for  July  has  an  article  describing  "  Royal 
Wards  in  Hospitals,"  which  shows  how  greatly  the  chief 
London  hospitals  are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the 
Royal  family.  "The  Straits  of  Central  London,"  by 
D.  L.  Woolmer,  gives  a  realistic  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
poor  in  the  side  streets,  courts,  and  blind  alleys  off  the 
Strand  and  Holbom,  and  in  West  and  East  Central 
London  in  general 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Review  for  June  is  a  fairly  good 
number.  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  M.  Santos- 
Dumont*s  paper  on  his  flying  machines,  Professor 
Shaler's  article  on  volcanoes,  Lady  Jeune's  "  New 
Influence  on  the  British  Throne,"  and  Mr.  Whclpley's 
"America's  Control  of  England's  Food  Supply.** 

STRIKES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Mr.  C.  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labour,  gives  some  interesting  statistics  of  American 
strikes.  In  the  twenty  years,  1 88 1-1900,  there  were 
22,793  strikes,  involving  117,509  establishments  and 
6,105,694  employes,  who  lost  257,863,478  dollars  in 
wages.  The  loss  of  the  employers  was  122,731,121 
dollars.  The  average  duration  of  the  strikes  was  23'8 
days  ;  5077  per  cent,  succeeded,  13*04  succeeded  partly, 
and  36*19  failed.  In  the  same  period  there  were  1,005 
lock-outs,  with  an  average  duration  of  97*1  days.  Of 
these  5079  succeeded,  6*28  succeeded  partly,  and  42*93 
failed.  The  largest  number  of  strikes  were  for  increase 
of  wages,  such  strikes  forming  2870  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  There  was  an  aknost  equal  demand  for  increase 
of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  and  for  reduction  of 
hours  merely.  The  most  successful  kind  of  strike  seems 
to  have  been  for  reduction  of  hours,  and  against  the  ta^ 
system,  of  such  strikes  100  per  cent,  succeeding. 

HOW  TO  CURB  THE  TRUSTS. 
Mr.  Henry  Michelsen  has  a  paper  under  this  title, 
his  scheme  being  the  nationalisation  of  railways.  He 
gives  a  long  list  of  the  injury  to  trade  and  free  competi- 
tion which  results  from  the  policy  of  the  railway  com- 
panies. The  development  of  many  States  is  retarded 
because  the  railway  companies  find  it  more  profitable  to 
bring  manufactured  articles  into  undeveloped  countries 
from  afar  than  to  permit  the  building  up  of  industries 
which  would  only  yield  local  rates.  The  reports  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  abound  with  admis- 
sions that  combinations  for  the  undue  enhancement  of 
the  value  of  products  are  made  possible  only  by  the 
transportation  system  of  the  United  States.  The  price 
of  meat  is  fixed  by  half  a  dozen  monopolists.  Each 
pound  of  meat  has  risen  in  value  from  three  to  five  cents, 
while  the  net  earnings  of  the  meat  trust  in  190 1  anK)unted 
to  100,000,000  dollars  more  than  in  1900. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  A  MALE  SOVEREIGN. 
Lady  Jeune  contributes  a  short  article  to  the  Nort}t 
American  A*^/i:w,  entitled  "The  New  Influence  on  the 
British  Throne."  It  has  not  much  point,  but  what  point 
it  has  is  expressed  in  the  following  sentence  : — **  The 
sovereign  influence  of  woman  gave  in  the  Victorian  Era 
a  somewhat  undue  influence  to  the  spirit  of  humanitar- 
ianism.  But  we  may  look  for  changes  in  endless  direc- 
tions as  the  result  of  the  reign  of  a  King.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  will  be  a  more  masculine  atmosphere,  a 
more  hardy  tone  of  thought  and  mind.  The  tenderness, 
the  softness,  the  humanitarianism  of  the  past  will  grad- 
ually disappear,  and  the  harder  and  stronger  character- 
istics of  Englishmen  will  come  to  the  front."  From  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Lady  Jeune  expects  that  we  are 
going  to  be  more  barbarous  and  more  brutal  than  we 
were  in  the  last  century. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
Mr.  Lincoln  Springfield  writes  on  "  The  Tobacco  War  in 
Great  Britain  "  ;  M.  Gaston  Descamps  on  "  America  and 
France  "  ;  Dr.  Adolph  Wagner  on  "The  Public  Debt  of  the 
German  Empire,"  and  Mr.  Gustav  Kobbd  on  "  Richard 
Strauss  and  his  Music." 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

The  World's  Work,  which  continues  to  maintain  its 
high  standard  of  literary  excellence,  is  rather  too  muqh 
illustrated.  The  article,  for  instance,  upon  the  future  of 
American  shipping  is  somewhat  difficult  to  read  because 
the  letterpress  forms  a  kind  of  shallow,  meandering 
rivulet,  which  trickles  round  a  series  of  pictures — very 
pretty  pictures,  very  well  printed ;  but  the  picture-book 
element  is  a  little  bit  overdone  nowadays. 

There  is  an  extremely  interesting  paper  in  the  current 
number  in  which  a  great  peach-grower  tells  the  story  of 
his  early  struggles  and  ultimate  success.  A  discovery 
that  it  is  much  warmer  on  the  top  of  hills  than  in  the 
valleys  enabled  him  to  plant  peach  orchards  in  elevated 
localities,  where  the  blossom  passed  unscathed  through 
frosts  which  destroyed  all  the  fruit  on  the  lower  levels. 
He  says  that  women,  with  quicker  and  defter  fingers,  and 
more  natural  honesty  than  men,  make  the  best  graders 
and  packers.  Another  very  interesting  fact  which  he 
mentions  is  that  in  the  Southern  plantations  music  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  a  profitable  business. 
A  good  string  band  of  six  pieces  plays  every  afternoon 
from  two  o'clock  till  dark,  and  the  result  is  an  increased 
output  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  work  of  the  negroes. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  with  a  good  portrait  of 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  whose  recent  papers  in 
Scribncf^s  Magazine  on  American  business  in  Europe 
have  attracted  such  widespread  attention.  Another  good 
paper  is  by  Chalmers  Roberts  upon  **  London  as  It  Now 
Is.  It  is  an  appreciative  sketch  of  the  greatest  metro- 
polis in  the  world,  just  before  it  has  to  be  changed  into 
a  city  with  modern  conveniences.  Its  serious  dinginess 
strikes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  Review  for  July  is  a  fairly  good 
number.  I  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  M.  Yves  Guyot*s 
paper  "  England  and  Protection,"  with  the  two  other 
articles  which  treat  of  the  Imperial  trade  question,  and 
with  Mr.  Ernst  Teja  Meyer's  ferocious  attack  upon  the 
British  Navy. 

AGAINST  NATURAL  SELECTION. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Johnston  contributes  a  very  detailed  and 
mteresting  summary  of  the  evidence  against  the  theory 
of  natural  selection.  Geological  and  palaeontological 
evidence,  he  says,  is  every  day  tending  to  weaken  the 
Darwinian  theory.  The  earth  is  now  proved  to  be  not 
so  old  as  was  believed,  and  the  enormous  periods  of  time 
demanded  by  pure  natural  selectionists  can  no  longer  be 
granted.  Recent  discoveries  have  brought  to  light  many 
animals  in  the  oldest  strata  which  were  quite  as  highly 
developed  as  their  posterity  in  new  strata.  Mr.  Johnston 
gives  a  list  of  such  cases,  and  concludes  that  while 
natural  selection  has  played  some  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  life,  it  is  the  part  of  the  eliminator  much  more 
than  that  of  the  creator.  Palaeontology  furnishes  a  vast 
body  of  proof  that  a  type  appears  perfect,  or  almost  perfect, 
from  the  first,  or  at  least  the  type's  acme  is  reached  very 
early  in  its  history. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
Colonel  Maude  writes  upon  "  The  Education  of  Offi- 
cers.'^ There  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Powell  on  "  The 
Mind  of  America."  Miss  Hannah  Lynch  has  one  of 
her  brilliantly-worded  articles  upon  "  Rebel  Catalonia." 
There  is  also  a  paper  on  the  somewhat  unprofitable 
subject  of  "  Immortality  "  by  Emma  Marie  Caillard. 
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THE  FORUM. 

The  June  number  of  the  Forum  announces  an  impor- 
tant change  in  the  future  constitution  of  the  review. 
Beginning  with  the  July  number,  the  Forum  will  hence- 
forth be  published  quarterly,  as  a  review  of  the  world's 
events  in  every  field.  The  review  will  be  conducted  in 
departments  each  of  which  will  be  in  charge  of  a 
specialist.  In  the  June  number  there  are  few  articles 
of  special  interest.  I  have  noticed  elsewhere  Mr.  T. 
lyenaga's  paper  on  "Japan's  Mission  in  the  Far  East" 

THE  PHILIPPINE  PROBLEM. 
Professor  Felix  Adler  contributes  a  paper  of  severe 
condemnation  upon  America's  action  in  the  Philippines. 
He  asks  himself  two  questions  : — (i)  Is  it  treason  to 
condemn  a  war  waged  by  our  countr>'.^  and  (2)  are 
civilised  nations  justified  in  adopting  uncivilised  methods 
of  warfare  ?  Both  questions  he  answers  in  the  negative. 
He  giv^s  a  shocking  account  of  the  savageries  confessed 
to  by  American  officers  ;  but  what  is  more  interesting 
points  out  features  in  the  Philippine  war  which  bear  the 
closest  resemblance  to  our  experience  in  South  Africa. 
The  Americans  were  deluded,  as  we  were,  into  believing 
lies  about  the  war,  such  as  that  it  was  the  personal 
ambition  of  Aguinaldo  which  prolonged  it,  that  it  was  due 
to  t!»he  ambitions  of  the  Tagalog  oligarchy,  etc.,  etc.,  all 
of  which  have  been  shown  to  be  false,  for  Aguinaldo  is 
captured  but  the  war  goes  on,  and  the  Visayans  are  as 
stubborn  in  their  resistance  to  America  as  the  Tagalogs. 
**  It  is  the  awakened  consciousness  of  a  nation  which 
oppQses  us,"  says  Professor  Adler. 

AT  A  CONSTANTINOPLE  BOOKSHOP. 
Mr.  H.  O.  Dwight  publishes  an  interesting  paper 
describing  his  experiences  as  a  book-hunter  in  Constanti- 
nople. He  mentions  several  curious  facts  as  to  Turkish 
bookselling  customs.  A  bookseller  will  not  sell  a  copy 
of  the  Koran,  that  being  a  sin,  and  if  you  ask  him  tn« 
price  will  become  angry.  But  if  you  ask  him  to  give  you 
a  copy  of  the  sacred  book  he  will  assent,  adding  that  he 
will  do  so  if  you  make  him  a  present  of  a  certain  number 
of  dollars  : — 

As  for  the  books  which  compose  those  slovenly  piles  on  the 
grimy  shelves  of  this  wise  man  of  the  East,  they  represent  all 
departments  of  literature.  Works  on  theology,  the  holy  law  of 
Islam,  and  philosophy  abound,  as  a  matter  of  course,  since 
religion  is  the  chief  concern  of  the  Asiatic.  A  long  series  of 
liistories  contains  a  record  of  the  deeds  of  all  the  Sultans  of  the 
Ottoman  dynasty.  Travel  attracts  Turkish  writers  as  it  does 
those  of  the  West,  and  Europe  knows  Evlia  the  Turkish 
■  Munchausen.  Biographies  of  saints  and  heroes,  the  terms 
being  interchangeable  among  Muslims,  fill  a  large  space.  Some 
six  hundred  Turkish  poets  have  left  their  visions  and  their 
fancies  as  a  heritage  to  their  nation.  Scientific  works  are 
numerous,  and  those  treating  of  mathematics  have  some  value. 
Stories  arc  few,  although  some  specimens  of  fiction  with  a  moral 
purpose,  and  in  the  stj-le  of  the  **  Arabian  Nights,"  are  found 
among  the  older  Turkish  authors. 

THE  AMERICAN  "  HOBO." 

Mr.  C.  E.  Adams  describes  the  habits  of  the  "  Hobo  " 
— half  workman,  half  vagabond.  The  Hobos  are  an 
illiterate  class  who  work  intermittently,  and  have  no 
domicile.  Large  numbers  are  employed  in  railway 
pioneer  work,  and  are  hired  upon  conditions  quite 
different  from  those  of  ordinary  labour.  The  employer 
g^enerally  feeds  his  men  and  supplies  them  with  tents. 
The  Hobos  do  not  stick  to  their  work,  but  out  of  one 
hundred  one-quarter  will  leave  every  twenty-four  hours. 
So  unreliable,  indeed,  is  this  class  of  labour  that  the 
"  identification "  tickets  carried  by  the  men  generally 
have  printed  across  them  "  Don't  come  to  the  dep6t 


drunk  !  '*  When  labour  is  scarce  competition  becomes 
so  keen  that  when  the  Hobos  arrive  in  a  new  district 
they  are,  drunk  or  sober,  "  seized  bodily  and  loaded  in 
waggons,  men  and  blankets  indiscriminately,  and  hustled 
off  to  the  various  camps."  This  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
the  contractor  to  whom  the  men  are  shipped  is  called 
**  body-snatching." 

OTHER  ARTICLES, 

There  are  several  articles  of  American  interest,  and  a 
paper  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Robinson  on  "  America's  Legacy  to 
the  Cuban  Republic,"  which  legacy  Mr.  Robinson  says 
is  a  mixture  of  good  and  ill.  The  economic  condition  of 
Cuba  is  very  bad  at  present.  Professor  Moritz  Levi 
deals  with  Victor  Hugo  as  a  novelist. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

The  Westminster  Review  for  July  contains  .a  very 
instructive  paper  by  Mr.  Hubert  Reade  entitled  "  Empire 
as  Made  in  Germany."  It  was  written  before  Peace  was 
signed  in  South  Africa,  Mr.  Readers  purpose  being  to 
show  the  careful  and  moderate  methods  of  Bismarck  in 
founding  the  German  Empire  as  contrasted  with  the 
high-ilymg  pretences  of  our  own  Imperialists.  Bismarck 
succeeded  in  roping  in  the  German  States  into  the  new 
empire  owing  to  his  moderation  and  his  care  to  save 
their  amour  fropre.  He  knew  how  fatal  it  would  be  to 
Prussia  to  have  subordinate  to  it  a  large  body  of  citizens 
hankering  after  a  vanished  past.  A  tactless  statesman 
would  in  1866  have  annexed  Bohemia,  and  have  filled  the 
palaces  of  Vienna  with  kings  in  exile,  making  the  Priissian 
flag  the  emblem  of  subjection.  But  Bismarck  was  ex- 
tremely moderate ;  in  the  art  of  saving  appearances  he 
could  have  given  lessons  to  the  Dowager- Empress  of 
China.  In  the  constitution  of  the  German  Empire  he 
was  equally  careful,  keeping  up  the  fiction  of  inde- 
pendence everywhere.  The  South  German  States 
closed  the  war  with  France  by  separate  Treaties 
of  Peace  ;  the  Federal  States  were  all  to  be  represented 
by  special  envoys  at  the  King's  Coronation.  In  short, 
Bismarck  recognised  the  superiority  of  diplomacy  over 
edicts  in  settling  international  questions,  and  built  up  the 
German  Empire  with  treaties,  not  with  proclamations.  If 
Bismarck  had  been  English  Prime  Minister  he  would  not 
have  refused  to  treat  with  President  Kruger.  He  would  not 
have  troubled,  so  long  as  every  Boer  was  effectively  subject 
to  England,  to  force  upon  him  the  recognition  of  this  sub- 
jection at  every  turn.  It  would  have  mattered  little, 
while  Transvaal  and  Free  State  representatives  sat  in  the 
Federal  Parliament  of  South  Africa,  whether  these  States, 
like  the  Hanseatic  cities,  were  officially  styled  republics. 
He  would  not  have  lost  a  kingdom  for  the  colour  of  an 
emblem. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Godard  continues  his  paper  on  "Imperialism  : 
Its  Spirit  and  Tendencies."  There  is  an  article  on  the 
Indian  Famine  Commission. 

In  the  Woman  at  Home  for  July  Mrs.  Tooley's 
description  of  Courts  and  Drawing  Rooms  is  particularly 
interesting.  In  quite  early  days  queens,  as  well  as 
kings,  held  levees  during  their  morning  toilet.  Queen 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I.,  for  instance,  sat  beneath  an 
oriel  window  while  her  women  tired  her  head,  and 
received  "  ladies  qualified  to  be  presented  to  her." 
This  is  the  germ  of  the  modern  Drawing  Room. 
Queen  Anne  received  in  very  much  the  same  way,  but 
gentlemen  as  well  as  ladies  were  admitted — ^witness 
Dean  Swift.  Queen  Caroline  was  the  last  Sovereign 
to  hold  these  infiymal  ieve^ 
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THE  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  July  is  full  of  interest. 
The  articles  on  "  Animal  Messmates  and  Confederates," 
and  on  "  How  Londoners  will  get  about  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,"  are  separately  noticed. 

M.  RODIN  AT  HOME. 
Mr.  Alder  Anderson  describes  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
M.  Rodin,  in  his  somewhat  inaccessible  house  on  a  steep 
hill  at  Meudon,  in  the  lovely  Seine  valley.  Of  M.  Rodin, 
he  says  he  is  a  brisk,  alert  personality,  greybearded, 
neither  too  thin  nor  too  stout,  with  "  bright,  searching, 
candid  grey  eyes,"  and  apparently  splendid  health. 
Wealth  has  hardly  modified  his  simple  habits  of  life. 
*'  Physical  health  and  freedom  from  debt  he  has 
always  esteemed  the  only  two  essential  elements 
of  happiness.  Even  at  the  moments  when  things 
have  looked  their  blackest  ...  he  has  never  owed 
any  man  a  penny."  Rodin's  house  is  a  statue 
gallery.  As  to  his  ideas,  Mr.  Anderson  says  he  is  most 
unreserved — to  a  sympathetic  listener.  "  Beauty,"  Rodin 
believes,  "  is  everywhere ;  in  the  most  insignificant  object 
that  lives,  not  in  any  arbitrary  ideal."  At  many  of  his 
sketches  you  almost  shudder  with  horror,  so  remote  are 
they  from  what  has  hitherto  been  thought  possible. 
A  REVOLUTION  IN  RAILWAY  SIGNALLING. 

This  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Ascher's  paper, 
explaining  the  modern  system  of  electro-pneumatic  auto- 
signalling.  The  article  does  not  lend  itself  well  to 
summarisation ;  but  the  chief  results  of  the  revolution 
are  the  reduction  of  physical  labour — that  one  can  do 
the  work  of  three  —  and  greater  safety.  In  Boston 
(U.S.A.),  where  4,000  trains  pass  in  twent)'-four  hours, 
one  electro-pneumatic  box  with  127  handles,  and  managed 
by  one  signalman  at  a  time,  can  do  the  whole  work. 

THE  FORECASTING  OF  VOLCANIC  ERUPTIONS. 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  in  discussing  the  recent  eruptions 
in  the  West  Indies,  says  that  this  calamity  might  have 
been  foreseen,  and  may  very  well  recur,  the  islands  being 
part  of  one  great  volcanic  system,  and  forming  the 
highest  crest  of  a  vast  submarine  ridge  between  two 
oceanic  abysses.  The  chief  lesson  we  should  learn  from 
the  catastrophe  of  May  last  is  that,  "  had  there  been  any 
competent  observer  on  the  flanks  of  Mont  Pelde,  it  is 
possible  that,  though  St.  Pierre  would  none  the  less  have 
been  destroyed,  its  population  might  to  a  large  extent 
have  been  saved."  And  therefore  he  urges  that  the 
observatories  of  St.  Vincent  and  Martinique  should  have 
self-registering  seismometers  for  detecting  the  movements 
of  the  earth's  crust,  and  be  trained  to  recognise  the 
symptoms  of  danger.  The  Italians  have  long  nad  such 
an  observatory  on  Vesuvius. 


MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Macmillan's  Magazine  for  July  contains  little  calling 
for  s{>ecial  notice. 

PURITAN  INFLUENCE  ON  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Clapham,  discussing  this  subject,  thus 
sums  up  the  results  of  Puritan  influence  on  American 
literature  : — 

One  is  a  certain  moral  cleanness  which  distinguishes  the  works 
of  American  writers  over  those  of  every  other  nation,  and 
stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  much  of  the  literature  of 
England,  and  still  more  of  that  of  the  Continent.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Puritanism  has  much  to  answer  for.  To  its  influence 
can  be  traced  many  of  the  defects  that  are  observable  in  Ameri- 
can literature.  In  that  literature  in  general  there  is  little  that  is 
rich  or  rare,  too  much  that  is  commonplace  and  simple.  Cold 


Calvinism  has  chilled  the  imagination,  and  it  is  only  where  the 
wanner  blood  oif  the  South  has  had  play,  as  in  Poe  or  Lanier, 
that  a  more  generous  colour  has  been  given  to  the  work. 

Dignity,  perhaps,  has  been  gained,  clearness  of  diction  too,  and 
purity  of  thought,  but  the  fire  that  purified  is  dead  and  the  cold 
greyness  of  the  ashes  is  all  that  remains.  One  cannot  undertake 
a  study  of  the  literature  of  America  without  some  longing  for  a 

greater  warmth,  brighter  colour,  a  more  fervid  imagination.  

EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Greswell,  in  a  not  very  charitable 
article  on  this  subject,  says  : — 

One  great  lesson  we  should  learn  from  what  has  already 
passed  in  South  Africa,  and  it  is  that  public  instruction  should 
be  given  iti  the  English  language  only,  and  that  English  should 
eventually  become  the  sole  official  language  of  our  new  South 
African  Empire.  About  this  cardinal  point  our  statesmen  should 
be  absolutely  firm  and  decided. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  June  has  no  article  of  special 
interest.   That  on  "American  Captains  of  Industry 
is  separately  noticed. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Crawford,  in  one  of  the  best  of  the  Coronation 
articles,  makes  the  doubtfully  true  remark  that  "  a  man 
of  the  King's  great  social  tact  will  have  a  greater 
influence  upon  public  affairs  than  had  the  late  Queen." 

"  The  Fascination  of  Fast  Motion  "  is  an  article  by 
some  one  very  much  under  it,  illustrated  with  giddy 
pictures  of  bicyclists  shooting  chutes  and  looping  loops, 
automotors,  and  every  form  of  dangerous  rapid  motion, 
even  to  toboganning. 

Isabel  McDougall  writes  of  the  Russian  artist 
Verestchagin  in  the  Philippines,  which  he  visited  during 
the  war.  The  Americans,  she  says,  have  fared  better  at 
his  hands  than  any  other  nations.  The  worst  that  he 
has  shown  was  the  suffering  and  endurance. 

Another  paper,  on  "  Modem  Bread-makihg,"  describes 
one  of  the  enormous  American  bakeries,  turning  out  on 
an  average  about  43,000  loaves  and  15,000  rolls  a  day. 
Many  New  York  bakeries  have  free  lists,  and  supply 
public  hospitals  to  the  extent  of  1,000  loaves  a  day  free 
of  charge. 

Mr.  J.  Brisben  Walker  continues  the  most  unsympa- 
thetic of  all  the  articles  on  Mr.  Rhodes  that  have  appeared 
since  his  death — at  any  rate  in  any  magazine  of  import- 
ance : — 

The  pyramid  of  his  lifework  had  for  its  foundation  greed. 
Upon  this  base  was  built  much  that  was  splendid  and  noble. 
In  the  pyramid  there  were  strata  of  cruelty  and  brutality  very 
curiously  mixed  with  much  that  tended  to  raise  up  humankind. 
There  was  throughout  an  absolute  disregard  of  human  rights. 
At  the  lop  of  the  pyramid  is  the  crowning  work  of  a  magnificent 
benefaction. 

The  following  is  the  oddest  misdescription  imaginable. 
Mr.  Stead  never  visited  Africa  and  never  met  Mr.  Rhodes 
on  board  ship : — 

Visiting  Rhodes  in  South  Africa,  travelling  with  him  on 
board  ship,  and  chumming  with  him  in  England,  the  ideas  of  the 
dreamer  were  gradually  impressed  upon  the  forceful  man  of 
affairs,  until  in  his  dreams  of  government  and  dictation  Rhodes 
became  the  soul  of  Stead  reincarnated  in  a  mammoth  bank- 
account. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  July  contains  a  particularly  vivid 
account  of  the  Mont  Pel3e  eruption,  by  E.  S.  Scott,  chief 
officer  of  the  lost  Roraima,  "  An  Experiment  in  Domes- 
tic Finance  "  is  an  account  distinctly  worth  reading  of  how 
an  American  citizen  solved  the  problem  of  money  matters 
by  entering  into  a  kind  of  partnership  with  his  wife, 
dividing  with  her  his  net  income,  and  opening  five  accounts 
— salary,  savings,  family^  and  two^ersonal  accounts. 
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THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE, 

As  usual  the  NouvdU  Revue  for  June  is  composed  of 
a  very  great  number  of  short  articles,  of  which  perhaps 
the  best  is  that  by  M.  Buret  entitled  "The  Rights  of 
War,  and  the  Rights  of  the  Wounded."  Next  May  at 
St.  Petersburg  will  take  place  a  great  International  Con- 
gress of  Red  Cross  Societies.  The  last  was  held  at 
Vienna  in  1898,  at  a  moment  when  none  foresaw  the 
grievous  struggle  which  has  just  come  to  an  end.  It  is 
said  on  the  Continent  that  in  view  of  recent  events  in 
South  Africa  certain  Articles  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
will  be  there  revised.  This  will  be  more  necessary  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  famous  Convention  omitted  to  deal 
both  with  the  captive  wounded,  and  with  the  case  of 
prisoners  of  war.  During  the  Franco- Prussian  War  the 
German  military  authorities  complained  bitterly  that 
certain  articles  of  the  Convention  made  it  easy  for  active 
combatants  to  pose  when  convenient  as  doctors  and 
ambulance  men,  and  the  same  complaint  was  made  in 
this  country  apropos  of  the  many  Russian,  Dutch,  and 
American  ambulances  which  attempted  to  make  their 
way  into  the  Boer  lines. 

THE  MARTINIQUE  DISASTER. 
The  Martinique  disaster  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
M.  Desmarest,  who  gives  some  little-known  details  con- 
cerning the  doomed  town  of  St.  Pierre.  He  points  out 
that  many  of  the  houses  were  made  of  wood,  and  so 
caught  fire  almost  at  once.  The  one  survivor,  a  negro, 
happened  to  be  confined  in  an  underground  prison, 
and  so  escaped.  It  is  clear  that  the  island  had  had 
ample  warning,  for  during  the  last  hundred  years  several 
terrible  earthquakes  took  place,  that  of  1830  completely 
destroying  Fort  de  France.  Many  ancient  prophecies 
foretelling  the  awful  eruption  of  this  spring  were  current 
in  the  island,  but  even  the  more  superstitious  inhabitants 
fully  believed  that  this  would  not  occur  for  at  least  another 
thousand  years. 

THE  JAPANESE  WORKMAN, 
According  to  M.  Dumoret  the  Japanese  workman  is 
far  more  pleasantly  situated  than  his  European  brother. 
In  the  country  of  flowers  strikes  are  absolutely  unknown, 
for  as  yet  trade  unionism  has  made  no  way  in  the  East. 
Every  man  makes  the  best  bargain  he  can  for  himself, 
and  as  a  rule  for  a  time  exceeding  three  years.  A  bad 
element  in  the  working  life  in  Japan  is  the  existence  of  a 
professional  intermediary  who  acts  as  go-between  between 
men  and  masters,  and  who  obtains  a  commission  from 
both  sides.  Yet  another  regrettable  fact  is  the  immense 
number  of  children  employed  in  the  various  factories. 
On  the  other  hand  every  house  of  business  in  Japan  is 
regularly  inspected  by  a  Government  official,  and  as  it 
is  the  custom  to  provide  food  for  workers  inside  factories 
and  workshops,  this  also  has  to  be  inspected  and  of  good 
quality.  The  hours  are  very  long,  only  one  hour  being 
allowed  for  meals  during  the  whole  day,  Japan  has  long 
had  something  very  like  our  Employers'  Liability  Act  in 
force,  and  the  sick  worker  has  a  right  to  the  best  of 
hospital  treatment.  The  Japanese,  as  America  has 
discovered  to  her  cost,  is  a  first-rate  emigrant,  and  soon 
becomes  a  formidable  competitor  to  the  native-born 
workman ;  for  one  thing  the  Jap  artisan  is  very  sober, 
and  lives  mainly  on  rice  and  fish.  In  Japan  great  resent- 
ment is  felt  as  to  the  fact  that  both  in  America  and  in 
Australia  the  Japanese  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
same  strata  of  humanity  as  ao  the  Chinese.  The  Japs 
consider  themselves,  and  justly  so,  very  superior  to  the 
other  yellow  races,  and  would  like  to  feel  that  they  were 
welcome  in  those  new  countries  where  good  workmen  arc 
scarce. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  HONDES. 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Cadoux*  article  con- 
cerning the  water  problem  of  London  and  Paris,  and  a 
striking  anonymous  article  entitled  "  Some  Lessons  of 
the  South  African  War." 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  M.  OLLIVIER 

The  terrible  events  of  1871  are  beginning  to  be 
regarded  in  France  as  ancient  history,  and  accordingly 
much  is  being  published  which  throws  a  strong  light  on 
many  events  which  at  the  time  appeared  utterly  mys- 
terious and  incomprehensible.  The  place  of  honour  in 
the  first  June  number  of  the  Revue  is  given  in  an  article 
entitled  **  The  Biarritz  Interview,'*  and  written  (wherein 
lies  its  special  interest)  by  M.  Ollivier,  the  French 
statesman  who  has  remained  notorious  as  having  used 
in  1870  the  unfortunate  phrase,  "The  French  Army  is 
absolutely  ready  to  go  into  action  even  to  the  last  button 
of  the  last  gaiter."  Here  apparently  for  the  first  time  is 
told  from  the  French  point  of  view  the  inner  story  of  the 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
struggle,  and  students  of  modern  histor>'  will  find  much 
that  is  valuable  in  these  pages.  At  the  present  moment 
one  reads  with  melancholy  mterest  the  vivid  description 
of  how  great  a  part  deadly  disease  played  in  the  life- 
story  of  Napoleon  III.  During  the  last  seven  years 
of  the  Empire  the  Emperor  was  constantly  ill^ 
but  the  fact  was  more  or  less  hidden  from  those 
around  him,  although  his  Ministers  were,  of  course, 
aware  that  often  the  extremity  of  pain  which  he  was 
enduring  compelled  him  to  leave  the  Councils  over  which 
he  used  to  preside  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  intelli- 
gence. M.  Ollivier,  in  the  second  number,  continues  his 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  diplomatic  and  political  con- 
fessions with  a  long  account  of  the  first  Hohenzollern 
candidature,  in  other  words,  the  history  of  how  the 
present  King  of  Roumania,  a  prince  of  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern,  became  Sovereign  of  the  eastern  state 
over  which  he  still  reigns,  and  to  which  the  heir  is  his 
nephew,  equally  allied  by  marriage  to  the  British 
Sovereign.  M.  Ollivier  is  apparently  of  opinion  that 
Bismarck  hoped  to  plant  out  cadets  of  the  Royal 
Prussian  family  all  over  Europe,  and  that,  emboldened 
by  the  success  of  this  attempt  in  Roumania,  he  plotted 
the  disastrous  Hohenzollern  candidature  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  which  practically  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War. 

A  CENTENARY. 

Auguste  Comte,  one  of  the  comparatively  very  few 
thinkers  who  may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  new  religion, 
was  born  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  his  centenary  has 
inspired  M.  Bruneti^re,  the  distinguished  French  philoso- 
pher and  critic,  to  write  a  courteous  analysis  of  Comte  s 
theories,  writings,  and  general  opinions  on  the  intellect 
of  some  thinkers  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  even 
greater  than  himself.  He  points  out  that  Comte  had  a 
great  respect  for  all  that  had  gone  before,  in  this  matter 
differing  from  any  of  his  disciples,  who  seem  far  more 
anxious  to  destroy  than  to  preserve  the  edifices  built  up^ 
in  the  course  of  ages. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  consist  of  a  short  scientific  summar\*  of^ 
the  world's  volcanic  eruptions,  by  M.  Dastre  ;  of  .a 
detailed  account  of  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  by  the 
Comte  d'Haussonville  ;  and  of  yet  another  section  of 
M.  Lenth^ric's  picturesque  and  yet  most  detailed 
description  of  the  northern  coast-lines  and  seaport  towns 
of  France.    ^  t 
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THE  REVUE  DE  PARIS.' 

The  June  numbers  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  are  exceed- 
ingly good.  We  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Aulard*s 
account  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  M.  Le  Braz's 
analysis  of  how  Celtic  people  regard  death. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  LATE  WAR. 

British  readers  will  naturally  turn  with  special  interest 
to  M.  Viallate's  careful  analysis  of  the  effect  on  British 
tinance  of  the  South  African  war.  The  French  writer 
has  long  made  a  study  of  our  financial  system  and  of 
British  taxation,  and  he  points  out  that  there  was 
practically  no  provision  made  for  such  a  war  as  that 
which  has  just  been  concluded.  When  in  the  October  of 
1899  the  Government  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  country 
for  money,  they  did  so  feeling  certain  that  a  compara- 
tively small  sum  would  suffice  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
then  small  expedition  to  South  Africa.  Three  months 
later,  however,  Parliament  had  again  to  be  asked  for 
money ;  and  more  than  a  year  later — that  is,  when  the 
Budget  of  1 90 1  had  to  be  presented  to  the  country — the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  war  was  in  no  sense  a  small  war,  but  in  point 
of  view  of  finances  a  very  great  war.  In  tw«  years 
and  a  half  the  war,  which  was  at  first  spoken  of  as  a 
trifling  matter,  had  cost  the  country  more  than  twice  the 
immense  sum  spent  over  the  Crimean  War.  The  French 
writer  does  not  consider  that  with  the  end  of  the  war  will 
come  an  end  of  the  supplementar)*^  expenses  connected 
with  the  late  struggle  ;  he  points  out  that  even  the 
Liberal  Imperialists  are  extremely  desirous  of  promoting 
costly  Army  reforms,  and  of  adding  yet  further  to  the 
Na\7 ;  and  he  says  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  death 
duties  imposed  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  1894,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  would  have  had  to  discover 
new  sources  of  taxation,  and  even  as  it  is  he  believes 
that  soon  British  Free  Trade  will  be  but  a  name. 

THE  RUIN  OF  A  CITY. 
M.  Charity  contributes  a  striking  historical  article  of 
the  kind  French  writers  so  delight  in.  In  it  he  describes 
the  ruin  of  the  one-time  prosperous  mediaeval  city  of 
Lyons  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  story  is  a 
curious  one,  and  shows  clearly  why  the  Revolution  found 
so  many  ardent  adherents  m  the  famous  silk-making 
town.  Unfortunately  Lyons  was  known  to  be  a  wealthy 
city,  accordingly,  whenever  the  Sun  King  went  to  war,  built 
a  palace,  or  led  a  campaign  against  heresy,  he  immediately 
taxed  the  unfortunate  townspeople  as  heavily  as  possible. 
Even  in  those  days  there  was  a  great  dislike  to  direct  taxa- 
tion, accordingly  the  new  tax  was  not  called  a  tax,  but  by 
some  other  name.  Office-holders  were  compelled  to  buy 
in  their  offices  ;  the  town  had  certain  rights,  and  it  was 
asked  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  .  keeping  them,  Th#n 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  proved  a  terrible 
blow  to  the  silk  industry.  When  the  municipality  begged 
leave  to  light  up  the  streets,  the  King  said  he  would 
allow  this  to  be  done  if  his  Government  was  given,  as  it 
were,  the  job.  The  townspeople  were  informed  that  they 
must  pay  a  huge  sum,  but  that  in  exchange  the  town 
vould  be  thoroughly  well  lighted  ;  the  sum  was  paid,  but 
only  a  thousand  lamps  were  provided.  And  this  was  but 
one  example  out  of  many.  At  last  the  industry  by  which 
the  town  lived  was  attacked,  that  is,  it  was  heavily  taxed. 
Every  weaver  had  to  pay  for  the  right  of  working  his 
loom;  and  so  little  by  little  came  ruin,  and  in  17 15  the 
whole  town  became  bankrupt.  The  great  manufacturers 
—for  even  in  those  days  there  were  great  manufacturers — 
closed  their  manufactories,  their  workpeople  emigr  ited 
or  became  beggars  on  the  high  roads,  and  the  population 


dwindled.  The  facts  concerning  this  extraordinary 
tragedy — for  tragedy  it  was — have  been  carefiilly  gathered 
together  by  M.  Charl^ty  after  prolonged  study  of  the 
archives  of  the  town  of  Lyons,  and  they  should  be  care- 
fully studied  by  all  those  who  wish  to  know  why  France 
parted  with  so  little  struggle  from  her  monarchical 
system. 

NAPOLEON  AND  THE  POPULAR  DRAMA. 

That  many-sided  genius.  Napoleon  I.,  is  still  ever 
providing  entertaining  copy.  M.  Albert  describes  the 
great  soldier's  delight  in  the  drama.  He  behoved  that 
the  theatre  has  a  great  influence  on  popular  imagination, 
accordingly  he  greatly  encouraged  all  those  actors  and 
actresses  who  made  a  point  of  playing  patriotic  plays. 
He  did  not  care  for  literary  comedy ;  to  give  an  example 
— he  was  quite  indifferent  to  Moli^re,  but  he  delighted  in 
the  cheap  drama,  that  is,  in  those  plays  which  celebrated 
his  victories  and  which  predicted  his  future  triumphs. 
THE  SHIPPING  COMBINTi. 

Under  the  name  of  "  The  Ocean  Trust,"  M.  de  Rousiers 
attempts  to  give  his  French  readers  an  account  of  the 
great  shipping  combine.  He  declares  that  in  England 
the  fact  has  escaped  most  people  that  the  shipping 
combine  is  really  intimately  associated  with  the  great 
American  railway  systems,  and  he  attempts  to  analyse 
the  effect  of  the  combine  on  any  future  European  war. 

THE  SPANISH  MONARCHY. 

Spain  is  of  more  importance  to  France  than  she  is  to 
any  other  European  country'.  Many  patriotic  French- 
men hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  most  fertile 
and  most  iU-governed  of  European  countries  will  become 
French  soiL  Accordingly,  the  course  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  is  closely  watched  and  criticised  among  our 
lively  neighbours.  M.  B^rard  gives  a  sad  account  of 
the  relations  existing  between  the  Spanish  Court  and  the 
Spanish  people.  Madrid,  where  the  young  King  has 
lived  most  ot  his  life,  is  absolutely  the  capital  suited  to 
an  autocratic  monarch.  The  stately  city  is  far  from  the 
commercial  centres  of  Spain,  and  during  many  centuries 
the  great  Spanish  Empire  was  governed  from  Madrid. 
Now,  however,  Spain,  shorn  of  her  colonies,  is  less  wilFrng 
to  take  her  orders  firom  Madrid.  Even  the  country  clergy- 
have  no  love  for  the  young  King  and  his  mother,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  strong  personal  support  of  the  Pope 
they  would  find  in  each  country  priest  a  more  or  less 
disguised  enemy.  M.  B^rard  gives  a  curious  account  of 
how  great  a  part  the  colonies  played  in  the  life  of  the 
modern  Spaniard.  Apparently  the  Zollverein  theory  was 
in  full  force  ;  a  Spanish  colony  was  practically  compelled 
to  deal  with  Spain  only  ;  even  absolutely  foreign  produce 
reached  each  Spanish  colony  vid  a  Spanish  port.  During 
the  last  four  years,  thanks  to  the  mtervention  of  the 
United  States,  the  colonial  source  of  revenue  has  practic- 
ally come  to  an  end,  and  this  has  disorganised  the  whole 
of  Spanish  trade.  From  one  point  of  view  only  has  Spain 
benefited  by  the  loss  of  her  colonies.  In  the  old  days 
a  constant  tide  of  emigration  of  the  country's  strongest 
and  healthiest  sons  was  ever  set  towards  "Greater 
Spain  "  ;  now,  however,  the  Spaniard  stops  at  home,  and 
accordingly  prosperity  has  come  back  to  many  a  village 
and  townlet,  to  say  nothing  of  certain  seaport  towns 
quickly  becoming  centres  of  activity. 


The  Young  Woman  for  July  contains  some  valuable 
hints  by  "  Aii  Old  Holiday-maker"  as  to  "how  to  make 
the  most  of  the  holidays." 
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LA  REVUE. 

In  La  Revue  for  June  the  interest,  as  usual,  is  highly 
varied.  Count  Tolstoy's  reflections  on  education  are 
noticed  elsewhere. 

DUELLING. 

M.  Emile  Faguet,  of  the  French  Academy,  discusses 
duelling.  French  duels,  he  says,  become  rarer  and  rarer, 
and  are  seldom  fatal,  one  great  reason  for  which  is  the 
excellence  of  the  French  seconds.  Many  Russian, 
Austrian,  and  Italian  duels,  however,  are  still  fatal. 

Therefore  M.  Faguet  believes  in  the  usefulness  of  the 
recent  "  Ligue  contre  le  Duel "  in  France.  He  has  joined 
himself,  and  obtained  the  expected  reward — being  called 
a  coward.  The  objects  of  the  League  are  "  to  preach 
everywhere  the  stupidness  of  the  institution,  and  after- 
wards obtain  legislation." 

As  punishments  for  duellists  he  suggests  depriving  them 
of  their  rights  of  citizenship  and  a  little  prison — both  for 
conqueror  and  conquered.  The  provoker  of  the  duel 
shall  not  escape,  nor  le  provoqui.  As  for  the  seconds, 
they  are  accessories  ;  make  it  dangerous  and  difficult  to 
be  a  second,  and  you  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  duelling. 

But  M.  Faguet  would  not  entirely  abolish  all  duels, 
only  "  tons  les  peiits  duels  betes and  all  futile  duels  ;  he 
would  allow  them  for  "very  grave  causes,  for  those 
matters  which  no  one  would  willingly  bring  before  the 
courts,  and  which  it  would  be  undesirable  to  have  so 
brought  forward." 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LYING. 

This  might  not  seem  exactly  a  "  topical "  subject ;  but 
as  he  wTites  just  after  the  French  elections  M.  Camille 
Mdlinand  assures  us  that  it  is  exceedingly  so. 

After  reading  this  article  one  realises  as  never  before 
that  all  men  (and  all  women  and  all  children)  are  liars  ; 
and  that  in  our  own  days  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
be  otherwise.  For  M.  M^linand  would  class  as  mettsonges 
any  word  or  act  (negative  or  positive)  which  caused 
another  either  to  be  ignorant  of  anything,  or  to  get '  the 
slightest  erroneous  impression.  Extremely  sincere  people 
are  often  extremely  blunt  and  unpopular,  but  M.  M^linand 
thinks  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome.  All  suppression 
is  a  form  of- lying — negative  lying.  Politeness  forbids 
our  saying  what  we  think ;  modesty  and  reserve  make 
us  conce^  our  feelings  or  assume  indifference  when  we 
are  acutely  anxious— all  is  lying. 

The  following  classification  of  lying  is  interesting. 
There  is  first  lying  by  making  up  something  entirely. 
This  is  the  only  kind  of  lie  universally  so-called — a  real 
out-and-out  lie.  It  is  also  the  most  dangerous  kuid,  and 
thus  the  rarest.  Lying  may  also  be  done  simply  by 
suppression  of  somethmg,  or  by  exaggeration,  or  by 
embroidering  facts,  the  most  common  form  of  all. 

As  for  the  motives  which  tempt  to  lying,  cowardice  is 
far  the  commonest.  We  are  not  brave  enough  to  face 
the  natural  consequences  of  our  conduct.  Passion  is 
responsible  for  an  indefinite  number  of  lies,  hatred,  and 
detraction  in  particular.  And  as  for  love,  lovers  lie  end- 
lessly. Party  spirit,  the  passion  for  money  and  for  power 
and  success  are  also  all  prolific  fathers  of  lies. 

But,  although  rarely,  temptation  to  lie  comes  through 
kindness,  charity  and  self-sacrifice. 

And  yet  M.  Mdlinand  considers  it  possible  to  be 
absolutely  truthful,  never  to  lie  in  any  of  the  senses  in 
which  he  uses  the  word.  In  children  lying  should  be 
more  severely  punished  than  any  other  fault. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Many  of  the  other  articles  are  excellent.  Carmen 
Sylva  writes  idealistically  of  the  nobleness  of  woman,  an 


article  refreshing  by  its  "  Excelsior  "  spirit.  M.  Novicow 
writes  of  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  an 
article  by  no  means  always  just.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  write  of  slavery  in  English  lands,, 
chiefly  Zanzibar  and  other  parts  of  Afiica.  M.  Henry 
B^renger  greatly  admires  "  Monna  Vanna."  M.  Savitch 
writes  a  critical  study  of  Vsevolod  Garchine,  and  the 
Russian  novelist  of  despair. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

The  June  number  of  the  Socialistische  MonafsTiefte 
deals  almost  entirely  with  the  great  problem  of  strikes. 
The  opening  paper  is  by  Edouard  Anseele,  of  Gent, 
and  tells  the  story  of  the  fight  for  universal  suffrage  in 
Belgium.  Strikes  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
struggle,  which,  although  not  yet  quite  successful,  will  be 
so,  he  says,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  Edward 
Bernstein,  of  Berlin,  continues  the  subject,  going  more 
into  the  details  of  that  particular  political  strike.  The 
strike  problem  in  Sweden  is  dealt  with  by  Hjalmar 
Brunting,  of  Stockholm,  who  rejoices  in  the  great 
victory  of  the  workmen  when  last  on  strike.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  general  strike  the 
country  has  experienced.  Some  116,000  workmen 
"came  out,"  and  the  town  became  paralysed  in 
consequence.  No  electric  cars,  no  omnibuses,  no  cabs, 
no  vehicles  of  any  sort  could  run,  all  factories  and  ware- 
houses being  at  a  standstill.  All  this  was  effected  by- 
careful  organisation  for  over  fifteen  years. 

An  interesting  article  upon  the  language  question  ia 
Bohemia  is  contributed  by  Leo  Winter  of  Prague. 

In  the  Deutsche  Revue  Lady  Hely  Hutchinson  describes 
some  of  the  good  work  done  by  ladies  in  South  Africa 
during  the  War.  As  wife  of  the  Governor  she  had 
naturally  many  opportunities  of  coming  into  personal 
touch  with  those  who  were  engaged  in  work  for  the  sick 
and  fighting  soldiers.  After  describing  many  little  acts 
of  kindness  for  which  there  can  be  no  reward  save  that 
coming  from  their  performance.  Lady  Hutchinson  protests 
against  those  women  who  went  up  to  the  battlefields  not 
to  assist  but  to  see  what  could  be  seen.  In  Cape  Town 
she  says  that  for  eighteen  months  a  band  of  devoted  ladies 
met  in  a  bare  room,  and  every  day  fi-om  ten  to  four  pre- 
pared comforts  for  "  Tommy."  The  nurses  naturally  come 
m  for  a  special  word  of  praise. 

A  German  diplomatist  writes  upon  the  value  of  Eng-Iand 
to  Germany.  He  says  that,  according  to  the  German 
newspapers,  there  is  absolutely  no  value,  but  those  who 
reflect  and  study  the  question  are  bound  to  admit  that 
there  is  a  great  deal.  England's  action  in  1848,  1864^ 
1870-71  in  the  Sainoan  question  and  in  the  stopping-  of 
German  ships  in  African  waters  has  excited  a  bitter 
feeling  against  her ;  but  in  the  diplomatist's  opinion  it 
in  no  way  excuses  the  opposition  to  ever}'thing  English 
which  has  been  going  on  in  Germany  during  the  last 
three  years.  England's  chief  use,  however,  seems  to  be 
to  keep  the  balance  even  in  European  politics. 

In  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  Eva  Ber  concludes  her 
novel "  The  Others."  Hans  Hoffmann  contributes  a  fairy- 
tale from  the  Harz  Mountains.  Crete — the  Land  of  Minos 
— furnishes  the  subject  for  an  interesting  article  by 
Arthur  Milchhoefer.  Professor  G.  Eh-oysen  concludes 
his  papers  upon  Droysen  and  Mendelssohn.  The  con- 
clusion of  G.  Egelhaafs  contribution  on  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  the  German  cities  is  also  reached  in  this 
number.  Carl  Krebs  writes  upon  the  Music  World, 
whilst  Karl  Koetschau  discusses  Klinger's  Beethoveiu 
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THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 

The  career  of  Musolino,  the  notorious  Calabrian 
brigand  recently  condemned  to  penal  servitude,  is  the 
subject  of  an  indignant  protest  in  the  Rivista  Modcrna 
(June  1st).  Neither  his  crimes  nor  his  character  pre- 
sented any  picturesque  features  ;  he  attacked  women,  he 
robbed  the  poor,  he  preferred  shooting  at  a  distance  to 
fighting  at  close  quarters.  In  a  word,  he  was  simply  a 
vulgar  criminal  and  assassin  who,  thanks  to  his  low 
cunning,  had  evaded  the  police  for  many  years.  Yet 
this  man  has  excited  the  rapturous  sympathy  of 
Italian  women  of  all  classes  ;  he  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  excited  controversy  throughout  the  whole 
peninsula,  and  he  has  even  been  accepted  as  a 
representative  hero  by  the  people  of  Southern  Italy,  who 
have  eagerly  made  his  cause  their  own.  The  author 
further  points  out  that  the  professors  of  the  new  school  of 
criminal  anthropok)gy  have  suffered  a  severe  check  over 
the  case.  Professor  Lombroso  himself  has  had  to  admit 
that  Musolino  showed  none  of  the  external  characteristics 
of  the  bom  criminal,  and  so  he  has  had  to  fail  back  on 
the  theory  that  the  more  extraordinary  the  criminal  the 
more  normal  the  physical  type.  To  have  placed  the  great 
scientist  in  this  quandary  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
M.  Morasso,  the*  most  marvellous  of  all  Musoh'no^s  feats. 
A  contributor  sipiing  himself  "  Gerosolimitano,^  rejoices 
that  the  fatal  dispute  between  Greeks  and  Franciscans 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  last  year 
has  been  turned  to  good  account  by  Italy,  who 
has  successfully  upheld  her  claim  to  defend  her 
own  subjects  in  the  Holy  Land  by  obtaining  an 
Irade  to  that  effect  from  the  Sukan,  instead  of  leaving 
them  as  heretofore  to  the  kind  offices  of  France.  This 
is  a  small  but  distinct  blow  to  French  prestige  in  the  near 
East,  which  depended  largely  on  the  protectorate  granted 
to  her  by  the  Holy  See,  but  unsupported  by  any  clear 
treaty  rights,  over  all  religious  communities  of  whatever 
nationality,  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land.  The  writer 
announces  his  intention  of  dealing  with  the  influence  of 
Russia  in  a  future  article.  This  point,  however,  is  dealt 
with  in  the  June  number  of  the  Rasscgna  Nazionale^  the 
writer  of  the  article  taking  a  far  more  gloomy  view  of 
Qtholic  interests  in  the  East.  The  subject  is  clearly 
exciting  much  interest  in  Italy. 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica  (June  7th)  begins  an  extremely 
interesting  account  of  the  relations  existing  between 
England  and  the  Holy  See  in  18 14,  when  Cardinal  Consalvi, 
as  the  representative  of  Pius  VII.,  came  to  England  to 
take  part  in  the  peace  celebrations.  Consalvi  was  the 
first  member  of  the  Sacred  College  since  Cardinal  Pole 
to  visit  England  ;  he  was  enchanted  with  the  cordialit>'  of 
his  reception  by  the  Prince  Regent  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  sent  to  Rome  long  dispatches,  from  which  the  present 
article  is  compiled.  The  Civil td.  (June  21st)  also  con- 
tains a  Coronation  article  giving  many  historical  and 
liturgical  details  concerning  the  great  ceremony  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

The  Nuova  Antologia  has  fewer  articles  of  general 
interest  than  usual  this  month,  but  there  is  one  (June  ist) 
which  should  be  gratifying  to  English  readers  in  which 
the  editor,  Maggiorino  Ferraris,  holds  up  as  an  example 
to  Italy  the  way  in  which  Lord  Cromer  has  brought 
about  the  redemption  of  the  Egyptian  fellaheen  by  a 
sound  system  of  agricultural  banks. 

The  Vita  Jnternazionaley  published  in  the  interests  of 
universal  peace,  rejoices  in  two  separate  articles  over  the 
end  of  the  Anglo- Boer  War,  while  recording  once  again 
its  detestation  of  the  spirit  in  which  England  entered 
upon  the  quarrel  It  expresses  the  hope  that  the  splendid 


resistance  of  the  Boer  people  may  ser\'e  as  a  e  arning  to 
great  nations  not  rashly  to  try  and  destroy  the  independ- 
ence of  their  humbler  neighbours.  - 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Elsevier* s  Gcillustrcerd 
Maandschrift  Dr.  H.  van  Cappelle  continues  his  very 
interesting  description  of  the  Indians  and  the  forest 
negroes  of  Surinam.  The  coffee  camp  and  the  negro 
village,  negroes  pounding  cassava,  and  many  other  sights 
and  incidents  are  described  or  illustrated.  There  is  one 
amusing  illustration  of  the  youthful  negroes  listening  to 
an  explanation  of  the  map  of  Surinam,  given  by  the 
whites.  The  reclamation  of  a  huge  tract  of  land  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Haarlem  Sea  affords  a  subject  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  immense  project  for  drying 
up  the  Zuyder  Zee ;  the  work  will  be  carried  out  some 
day,  and  the  story  told  in  this  article  of  an  undertaking 
that  may  be  regarded  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee  scheme  is  worth  reading.  It  is  ably  told  by  D. 
Kouwenaar. 

The  readers  of  Woord  en  Bee  Id  have  a  good  share  of 
fiction  this  month,  and  they  have  little  reason  to  complain 
of  the  quality.  Those  who  fcSlow  the  Dutch  magazines 
and  note  the  names  of  their  contributors  will  be  pleased 
to  see  the  portrait  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Pekelharing,  and  to  read 
a  sketch  of  his  career,  for  the  name  is  one  that  is  to  be 
found  at  the  end  of  some  good  articles  from  time  to  time. 
This  scholar  and  schoolmaster  deserves  a  place  in  the 
gallery  of  celebrities  contained  in  the  magazine  under 
review.  Music  is  a  re^lar  item  in  the  bill  of  fare,  and 
the  number  finishes  with  a  supplement  in  the  form  of  an 
instalment  of  a  novel, 

De  Gids  opens  with  some  verses  by  Helene  Lapidoth- 
Swarth,  after  which  we  come  to  the  practical  side  of  life 
in  the  article  on  "Art  and  Technical  Instruction."  A 
good  deal  may  be  said  about  the  artistic  in  trade,  and 
the  more  we  have  of  it  the  better,  but  the  hard  fact  is 
that  in  most  departments  of  commerce  the  artistic  doesn't 
pay.  It  generally  costs  money  to  produce  the  artistic, 
and  the  public  objects  to  pay,  and  buys  the  cheaper 
article.  Mr.  Quack,  an  authority  on  such  matters, 
writes  in  erudite  fashion  on  "John  Gray's  Methods  of 
Exchange,"  the  economic  principles  laid  down  by  Gray 
in  1 82 1  and  afterwards.  This  is  an  economic  essay  that 
will  please  all  who  go  deeply  into  such  questions.  Pro- 
fessor A.  G.  van  Hamel  gives  us  another  fine  essay  on 
".French  Symbolists,"  dealing  this  time  with  Arthur 
Rimbaud,  whose  death  occurred  towards  the  end  of  1891. 
He  was  not  an  artist,  but  a  man  of  action  ;  a  dreamer  whose 
dreams  were  all  discoveries.  The  writer  of  the  "  Notes 
and  Remarks  "  devotes  himself  to  the  subject  of  modern 
languages  and  literature  in  Germany,  and  shows  how 
much  attention  is  given  to  these  subjects,  even  in  non- 
University  cities  of  the  Fatherland.  We  might  suggest 
another  subject  for  him,  namely,  the  use  of  foreign  words 
in  the  German  language.  It  is  very  noticeable  that 
French  and  English  words,  Germanised,  are  displacing 
many  native  words  that  are  just  as  good  and  not  more 
ugly  in  appearance  and  sound  than  these  metamorphbsed 
importations. 

Vragen  dcs  Tijds  gives  another  instalment  of  the  article  . 
on  lead-poisoning,  followed  by  one  on  the  organisation  of 
the  staff  in  the  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 
"  Last  but  not  least "  is  the  remark  one  is  inclined  to 
make  on  reaching  the  third  and  concluding  contribution, 
dealing  with  the  depopulation  of  the  lowlands  ;  it  is  very 
good  reading. 
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SOME  OF  THE  RUSSIAS.*    BY  MR.  HENRY  NORMAN,  H.P. 


WE  remember  once  hearing  a  most  instructive 
story  about  two  young  gentlemen  who  wrote 
about  the  moon.  The  first  young  gentleman, 
a  budding  poet,  having  looked  out  of  his  window  and 
seen  the  moon  irradiating  splendour  and  surrounded  by 
silver  clouds,  sat  down  and  wrote  an  ode  about  it.  He 
said  that  the  moon  was  a  disc  of  silver,  that  it  was  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  that  its  valleys  were  haunted  by 
forgotten  gods,  and  that  the  universe  was  chained  in  its 
frozen  embraces.  He  published  this  ode— we  forget 
where  ;  let  us  say  in  the  Daily  Chronicle — and  curiously 
enough,  in  ^ite  of  the  untrue  statements  about  the  moon, 
everyone  admired  it.  The  second  young  gentleman, 
seeing  how  easy  it  is  for  a  person  ignorant  of  astronomy 
to  write  well  about  the  moon,  determined  to  emulate  the 
example  of  the  first.  So  he  straightway  set  to  work,  and 
published  a  serious  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Truth  about 
the  Moon  in  the  Light  of  Good  Authority."  He  proved 
that  the  moon  was  seven  times  larger  than  the  earth, 
that  it  shone  by  its  own  light,  and  that  it  went  round  the 
earth  in  thirty-six  and  a  quarter  days.  But,  for  some 
obscure  reason,  the  same  persons  who  had  admired  the 
ecstasies  and  transfigurations  of  the  first  young  gentle- 
man*s  ode,  declared  that  the  second  young  gentleman's 
pamphlet  was  a  mass  of  nonsense  from  beginning  to 
end.  Yet  ever>'one  must  admit  that  it  is  much  greater 
nonsense  to  say  that  the  moon  is  a  disc  of  silver, 
than  to  say  that  it  completes .  its  orbit  in  thirty-six  and 
a  quarter  days. 

We  remembered  this  little  story  when  we  had  finished 
reading  Mr.  Norman's  book.  We  remembered  it  because 
k  seemed  a  useful  parable  of  the  way  in  which  books 
about  foreign  countries  ought  and  ought  not  to  be  written. 
Persons  utterly  ignorant  of  a  country  which  they  have 
travelled  in  may  write  and  have  in  many  cases,  written 
admirable  books  about  it.  But  that  is  because,  like  the 
young  gentleman  who  wrote  the  ode  about  the  moon, 
they  knew  their  limitations,  and  instead  of  posing  as 
authorities  they  restricted  themselves  carefully  to  the 
expression  of  their  impressions,  their  sentiments,  their 
fancies.  If  Mr.  Henry  Norman  had  boen  content  to 
write  such  a  book  as  this  he  might  have  written  a  very 
entertaining,  even  in  its  way,  a  very  instructive  book*. 
But  instead  of  this,  being  impressed  like  the  second 
young  gentleman  with  the  ease  with  which  people  write 
upon  subjects  they  do  not  understand,  he  has  preferred 
to  write  "  The  Truth  about  Russia  in  the  Light  of  Good 
Authority."  The  result  is  that,  like  the  second  young 
gentleman,  he  has  written  a  book  which  is  very  bad,  very 
inaccurate,  and  very  pretentious. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  this,  all  the  more 
sorry  because  we  began  to  read  "All  the  Russias" 
with  a  strong  prejudice  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Norman's 
earlier  books  had  won  for  him  some  reputation  as  a 
painstaking  writer  who  could  be  trusted  to  give  an 
accurate  account  of  anything  he  had  seen,  and  to 
refrain  from  touching  on  matters  which  by  the  nature 
of  things  he  could  not  understand.  The  external 
appearance  of  his  book  is,  moreover,  attractive.  It 
is  well  printed,  well  bound,  well  illustrated,  and  well 

•  "  All  the  Russias."   By  Henry  Norman,  M. P.   William  Heinemann. 


indexed.  Our  prepossession  indeed  was  considerable. 
And  we  must  say  that  it  was  confirmed  so  far  as  relates 
to  that  portion  of  Mr.  Norman's  book  which  deals  with 
the  international  relations  of  Russia,  and  particularly  her 
relations  to  England.  Mr.  Norman  deals  at  length  with 
the  questions  at  issue  between  ourselves  and  Russia, 
particularly  with  the  Persian  question,  and  he  takes  a 
very  sane  and  reasonable  view.  While  believing  in  good 
relations  with  Russia,  he  does  not  think  that  we  should 
give  away  something  for  nothing,  or  that  we  should  on 
the  other  hand  expect  concessions  without  giving  a  return. 
In  all  Mr.  Norman's  references  to  Russia's  work  we  see 
moderation  and  sympathy,  too  much  sympathy,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  for  he  gives  a  veiled  approval  to  Russian 
policy  in  Finland  which  many  Russians  themselves 
condemn.  If  Mr.  Norman  had  contented  himself  with 
writing  a  book  upon  Russia's  international  relations,  or 
merely  a  book  of  travel,  in  which  he  recorded  what  he 
had  seen,  and  ascribed  his  inevitable  mistakes  to  human 
fallibility,  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  first  impression  would 
have  been  fully  confirmed.  For  Mr,  Norman  is  a  bright 
writer,  although  he  has  contrived  to  visit  Count  Tolstoy 
at  his  home  wkhout  bringing  away  with  him  any  illumi- 
nating impression  or  novel  fact.  But  unfortunately  Mr. 
Norman  is  not  content  with  writing  such  a  book.  He 
sets  himself  out  also  to  write  an  authoritative  revela- 
tion as  to  the  present  political  and  economic  condition 
of  Russia,  talks  learnedly  of  the  widespread  "  ignorance  " 
about  Russia,  and  corrects  this  general  ignorance  as 
dogmatically  as  if  what  he  calls  "  the  outcome  of  fifteen 
years'  interest  in  Russia  "  were  the  outcome  of  fifty  years' 
study.  Hence  he  gets  the  best  of  neither  world  ;  his 
description  of  the  salient  features  of  Russian  life  contains 
hardly  anything  that  others  have  not  said  before,  whereas 
his  pretendedly  authoritative  account  of  the  complex 
material  problems  of  Russia  is  grossly  inaccurate. 

It  may  seem  unjust  to  sum  up  Mr.  Henry  Norman  thus 
severely  at  the  begimiitig  of  a  notice  of  his  book,  and 
before  we  have  dealt  in  detail  with  his  strange  ignorance 
of  the  fundamental  facts  of  Russian  life.  But  Mr. 
Norman  gives  himself  away  within  the  first  few  pages  of 
his  book,  and  we  may  therefore  be  pardoned  for  giving 
him  away  in  the  first  few  lines  of  our  review.  Ever)^one 
who  is  interested  in  foreign  politics,  we  take  it,  knows  that 
while  within  the  last  few  yeirs  Russia  has  been  suffering 
from  a  serious  industrial  crisis,  her  agriculture  is  in  a 
state  of  complete  and  permanent  decay.  And  everyone 
knows  that  whereas  Russian  agriculture  has  decayed  as 
a  whole,  certain  parts  of  the  countr>',  chiefly  non- Russian, 
have  continued  to  flourish  and  increase  in  wealth.  These 
parts  are  notably  Poland  and  the  Baltic  Provinces,  This 
fiict  has  recently  been  established  by  a  Commission  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  it  has  been  discussed  at  length 
in  ever}'  Russian  newspaper  and  review,  and  at  the 
present  time  another  Commission  is  actually  sitting  in  St. 
Petersburg  to  ascertain  why  Russia  proper  has  been  over- 
taken by  agricultural  ruin,  whereas  Poland,  the  BclUjc 
Provinces^  and  certain  other  outlying  provinces  continue 
to  flourish.  This  remarkable  phenomenon  is  the 
alphabet  of  Russian  economics.  But  Mr.  Norman, 
who  says  himself  that  he  regards  his  Russian 
economics    as    the    most    important    part    of  his 
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work,  is  not  only  ignorant  of  it,  but  during  his 
railway  journey  through  the  Baltic  Provinces  he 
sits  down  and  philosophises  solemnly  (p.  6)  as  to  the 
relative  poverty  of  these  provinces.  He  informs  us 
seriously  as  to  the  "  little  good  "  and  "  small  increase  " 
that  accrue  to  the  Baltic  Province  farmer,  talks  patheti- 
cally of  **  a  crop  when  there  is  one,"  and  says,  "  Here  in 
these  Baltic  Provinces  is  not  the  wealth  of  Russia — 
neither  the  industrial  nor  the  agricultural  sphere  of 
activity  I  have  come  to  see."  This  of  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  the  relative  agricultural  prosperity  of  which 
has  just  been  the  subject  of  an  official  report — the  Baltic 
Provinces,  one  of  the  only  two  parts  of  European  Russia 
in  which  agriculture  is  carried  on  successfully  and  in 
which  the  wealth  of  the  agriculturists  continues  to 
increase. 

After  such  an  astonishing  introduction  to  Mr.  Nor- 
man's economics,  we  are  not  astonished  to  find  him,  two 
pages  farther  on,  ushering  in  his  political  revelations  with 
a  still  more  astounding  generalisation.  "  For  a  long 
time,"  he  begins,  "  every  educated  Russian  wished  to 
make  his  country  like  Western  Europe  "  ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeds solemnly  to  inform  us  that  this  tendency  has  died 
oat,  the  new  policy  of  the  educated  Russian  being  "  to 
wait  confidently  till  the  outside  world  shall  learn  that  the 
Russian  mode  is  better,  and  shall  lay  aside  its  heathen- 
ism, its  parliamentarism,  its  socialism,  the  license  it  calls 
liberty  .  .  .  and  walk  in  the  only  path  of  religious  truth 
and  social  security."  This,  be  it  observed,  at  a  time 
when  "  educated  "  Russia,  chiefly  made  up  of  unbelievers, 
is  infatuated  with  parliamentarism,  when  its  universities 
are  Socialist  training  colleges,  when  its  unofficial  press 
is  almost  altogether  Liberal  ;  when  its  serious  literature 
is  little  more  than  a  series  of  translations  dealing  with 
social  progress  abroad  ;  when  its  reviews  are  filled  with 
the  economics  of  Karl  Marx  !  In  fact,  Mr.  Norman 
would  have  us  think  that  the  Slavophiles  are  the 
dominant  political  party  among  "  educated  Russians. 
It  is  not  surprising  after  this  that  Mr.  Norman  informs  us 
that  **the  influence  of  the  throne  is  increasing,"  at  a 
time  when  authorities  as  different  as  Prince  Kropotkin 
and  M.  Pobyedonostseff  agree  that  the  legislation  and 
administration  of  the  country  are  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Tsar's  Ministers. 

And  so  on  goes  Mr.  Henry  Norman  to  inform  us  that 
St.  Petersburg  has  a  good  climate  in  winter  ;  that  the 
Great  Bell  of  Moscow  was  broken  "  while  being  raised  to 
file  tower  "  ;  that  there  is  "  no  middle  class  "  in  Russia  ; 
that  "  the  little  nationalities  of  the  Caucasus  present  no 
political  problem  "  ;  that  the  Transcaspian  railway  was 
begun  on  "June  30th,  1885"  (why  such  circumstance 
about  the  day  of  the  month  T)y  whereas  it  was  begun 
five  years  before ;  that  the  same  railway  reached 
Tashkent  "  soon  after"  1888,  whereas  it  did  not  reach 
Tashkent  until  three  years  ago  ;  and  that  the  Tekke 
Turcomans  "completely  routed"  the  brilliant  General 
Lazaref.  He  judges  of  the  attitude  of  the  Russian 
Government  in  foreign  politics  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Russian  press,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Russian 
newspapers  quarrel  among  themselves  on  ever>'  point 
of  foreign  politics,  and  describes  (p.  256)  as  "  almost 
semi-official "  a  book  on  Central  Asia  which  was  not 
only  opposed  to  the  Government's  wishes,  but  which  was 
shown  to  be  so  by  the  Government  adopting  within  a  few 
months  the  policy  condemned  and  ridiculed  in  the  book. 
He  is  astonished  at  finding  barracks  of  "furnished 
rooms"  instead  of  hotels  in  a  Russian  town  in  Central 
Asia,  whereas  every  one  knows  that  in  three-quarters  of 
th'^  Russian  towns  there  are.no  hotels,  but  only  "  fiirnished 


rooms."  Even  his  maps  are  not  impeccable.  His  map 
of  Siberia  (p.  106)  shows  as  "  in  construction  "  about  a 
thousand  miles  of  the  Manchurian  line  which  was  finished 
months  ago.  Another  map  (p.  260),  purporting  to  show 
the  new  Central  Asian  railway,  is  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading— inaccurate  because  it  shows  the  Orenburg  rail- 
way passing  at  a  distance  from  Lake  Aral — and  mis- 
leading, as  it  gives  the  impression  that  there  are  two 
railways,  one  under  construction  and  one  "proposed," 
whereas  even  Mr.  Norman  knows  that  one  route  was 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  other.  His  map  of  the 
railways  in  the  Caucasus  is  also  inaccurate.  But  we  could 
give  innumerable  instances  of  Mr.  Norman's  careless- 
ness as  to  facts.  In  the  beginning  of  his  chapter  on 
Transcaspia  he  praises  the  administrator,  M.  Bogoliuboff, 
for  his  "profound  knowledge"  of  that  territor>',  and 
proceeds  to  state  dogmatically  that  the  population  of 
Transcaspia  "  cannot  increase,"  whereas  if  he  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  consult  the  book  on  Transcaspia  edited 
by  the  same  M.  Bogoliuboff  he  would  have  found  out  that 
it  is  increasing,  though  not  at  a  great  rate,  and  that  it 
can  be  doubled  as  the  result  of  irrigation.  The  reason 
Mr.  Norman  gives  why  the  population  cannot  increase  is 
that  the  natives  need  such  a  large  quantity  of  stock,  but 
the  same  book  edited  by  Mr.  Norman's  "profound" 
authority  shows  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
stock  since  the  Russians  acquired  the  country.  After 
this  Mr.  Norman  proceeds  to  dogmatise  about  the  cotton 
culture,  being  as  usual  confuted  by  his  own  authorities. 
"  Cotton  is  the  chief,  practically  the  only  export  of  Trans- 
caspia. .  .  .  And  the  production  of  cotton  cannot  increase 
without  an  increase  of  water  for  irrigation,  and  instead  of 
more  there  is  growing  steadily  less."  Now  this  short 
dogmatism  contains  two  misstatements,  one  merely  a 
misstatement,  the  other  a  ludicrous  misstatement.  In 
the  first  place  cotton  is  not  "  practically  the  only  export  " 
of  Transcaspia.  In  the  second  place,  according  to  the 
same  "  profound  "  authority  whom  Mr.  Norman  lauds  to 
the  skies,  so  far  from  the  production  of  cotton  not 
increasing,  it  is  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  the  produc- 
tion having  in  fact  multiplied  thirty-one  fold  between  1891 
and  1897.  When  Mr.  Norman  deals  with  the  tea 
plantations  of  the  Caucasus  he  is  equally  unsatisfactory 
and  inaccurate.  He  seems  to  think  that  tea  planting 
in  the  Caucasus  is  a  new  thing,  though  it  has  been 
carried  on  since  the  forties,  and  tea  from  around 
Batoum  so  far  from  being  in  its  second  crop,  as  Mr. 
Norman  thinks,  was  exhibited  in  Western  Europe 
five  years  ago  at  least.  Again  Mr.  Norman  says  that 
"  hitherto  Chinese  tea  alone  has  been  grown,  but  on  an 
estate  of  the  Imperial  family  Indian  tea  has  been 
successfully  planted,  and  further  plantations  are  to  be 
made,"  etc.  This  is  inaccurate,  as  tea  from  India, 
Ceylon,  Java,  and  Japan  was  planted  in  the  Caucasus 
years  ago,  and  not  alone  on  the  estates  of  the  Imperial 
family,  but  by  private  proprietors.  In  short,  Mr.  Norman 
cannot  devote  six  lines  to  the  simplest  question  without 
misleading  his  readers. 

Having  found  such  extraordinary  baselessness  in  Mr. 
Norman's  observations  and  conclusions,  we  naturally 
began  to  wonder  whether  the  statistics  upon  which  he 
pretends  to  found  them  were  not  equally  wrong.  We 
had  no  desire  to  undertake  the  herculean  task  of  testing 
all  Mr.  Norman's  figures,  but  we  thought  it  would  be  fair 
to  put  to  the  test  the  first  two  itemii  that  we  came  across 
on  opening  his  book  at  random.  We  chanced  to  open  it 
at  page  285,  and  came  across  this  statement  : — "  During 
the  year  1899  t^^-  Transcaspian  Railway  carried  24,999 
passengers."    This,  be  it  observed,  is  cited  by  Mr. 
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Norman  as  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  railway. 
The  statement  naturally  aroused  our  suspicion,  because 
a  railway  over  a  thousand  miles  long  which  carried  only 
about  70  passengers  a  day — even  in  Central  Asia — could 
hardly  be  as  profitable  as  Mr.  Norman  makes  out.  On 
consulting  official  authority  we  found  that  the  railway 
actually  carries  nearer  a  million  passengers  in  one  year. 
The  precision  with  which  Mr.  Norman  gives  his  "  24,999  " 
instead  of  25,000  will  be  admired  when  it  is  taken  into 
account  that  e\^en  if  he  had  put  it  in  round  numbers  he 
would  have  been  about  4,000  per  cent,  wrong.  At  first 
we  thought  this  blunder  was  merely  due  to  Mr. 
Norman's  characteristic  carelessness,  of  which  we 
have  already  given  examples.  So  we  determined  to 
continue  our  test,  and  at  the  top  of  the  next  page 
opened  (p.  367)  came  across  this  sentence : — Last 
year  in  spite  of  financial  crises  and  commercial  depres- 
sion railway  passengers  increased  in  number  more  than 
a  million.**  Now  this  sounded  plausible.  But  on  look- 
ing up  the-  same  authority  (M.  de  Witte,  who,  Mr. 
Norman  insists,  is  always  accurate)  we  found  that  the 
increase  was  no  less  than  «>A/  millions.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Norman  refers  only  to  the  State  Railways.  If 
so,  he  is  still  absurdly  wrong,  for  the  increase  on  the 
State  Railways  is  given  at  nearly  2|r  millions.  But  the 
curious  thing  is  that  while  Mr.  Norman  cites  his  one 
million  as  Proof  of  prosperity^  M.  de  Witte's  organ 
regards  the  8  (or  2?)  millions  as  an  unsatisfactory 
phenomenon  demanding  explanation,  having  regard  to 
the  great  increase  in  mileage  which  takes  place  every 
year.  From  this  we  see  that  Mr.  Norman  is  not  only 
careless  about  his  figures,  but  fails  utterly  to  understand 
their  significance,  and  uses  to  prove  his  contentions 
figures  which  are  inaccurate,  and  which,  if  they  were 
accurate,  would  prove  exactly  the  opposite  to  his  con- 
tentions. 

So  far  Mr.  Norman's  incidental  inaccuracies ;  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  deal  with  his  essential  ignorance. 
As  we  have  said,  he  regards  his  revelations  on  Russian 
economics  as  the  most  important  part  of  his  book,  and 
we  shall  therefore  judge  him  by  the  two  chapters  which 
he  devotes  to  the  subject.  We  will  deal  first  with 
agriculture.  This  is  a  subject  upon  which  the  most  super- 
ficial student  of  Russian  affairs  can  get  sufficient  positive 
information  to  prevent  him  blundering  over  elementary 
facts.  It  is  the  subject  of  numberless  official  reports, 
and  those  who  object  to  official  reports  can  get  endless 
information  in  the  Russian  newspapers,  which  every 
year  publish  serial  articles  twenty,  -thirty,  and  forty 
columns  in  length.  It  is  obvious  that  there  vs  here  a 
good  deal  of  scope  for  polemical  differences  ;  but  we  wish 
to  test  Mr.  Henry  Norman  only  with  the  established  facts 
upon  which  all  agree.  Government  and  people,  progressives 
and  reactionaries.  It  is,  in  fact,  estabHshed  by  a  Special 
Commission  and  lamented  by  all  classes  of  Russians, 
(i)  that  the  peasants  over  a  great  part  of  the  Empire 
produce  little  more  than  half  the  food  per  head  that 
they  produced  twenty  to  thirt>'  years  ago,  that  they 
have  less  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and.  general  wealth,  that 
their  indebtedness  for  taxes  has  increased  over  1,700  per 
cent,  since  the  seventies  ;  (2)  that  this  is  not  due  to  bad 
harvests,  for  the  impoverishment  has  proceeded  in  good 
years  as  well  as  in  bad,  and  in  governments  where  there 
has  been  practically  no  famine  ;  (3)  that  it  is  due  largely 
to  the  economic  policy  of  the  Russian  Government. 
This  last  fact  is  set  on  record  by  a  Commission  from  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  itself.  Now  what  has  Mr.  Norman 
to  say  of  this  in  the  glowing  account  which  he  gives  of 
Russia's  economic  condition.^    The  only  admission  he 


makes  is  that  among  the  peasantry  "the  standard  of 
well-being  has  slowly  declined."  He  proceeds  to 
ascribe  this,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  decrease  in  the 
area  of  land  per  head,  due  to  the  growth  of  the 
population.  Here  he  shows  that  he  has  not  learnt  the 
first  thing  that  everyone  learns  who  studies  Russian 
economics.  That  it  is  not  due  to  the  decrease  of  land 
per  head — firstly,  because  the  total  wealth  of  all  the  land 
has  also  diminished.  That  it  is  not  due  to  the  decrease  of 
land  per  head — secondly,  because  in  the  centre  of  Russia, 
where  the  decrease  in  land  per  head  has  been  much 
less  than  in  the  south,  the  impoverishment  of  the  people 
has  been  much  greater.  The  second  cause  to  which 
he  ascribes  the  decline  is  equally  unfounded — "  succes- 
sion of  famines.^  This  can  only  have  one  meaning, 
and  that  is,  famines  due  to  climate,  for  famines  due 
to  any  other  cause  would  have  been  the  result  and 
not  the  cause  of  a  "decline."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  admitted  that  the  famines  are  the  result  and  not  the 
cause  of  the  decline,  because  the  decline  has  gone  on 
regularly  in  good  years  as  well  as  in  bad.  Mr.  Norman 
quotes  the  statistics  as  to  the  harvest  of  1900  as  "  figures 
which  should  mitigate  pessimism  somewhat,"  and  thereby 
again  gives  himself  away,  for  although,  as  he  points  out, 
this  harvest  was  10  per  cent,  above  the  average,  his 
optimism  is  not  "  mitigated  "  by  the  fact  that  even  after  a 
better  than  average  harvest  there  took  place  one  of  the 
most  widespread  famines  known  in  Russian  history.  In 
the  same  astonishing  manner  he  deals  with  last  year's 
harvest.  "  There  is  no  reason  that  Russia  will  not  enjoy 
the  fat  years  of  the  cycle  again,"  he  says,  and  quotes  in  a 
footnote  as  evidence  of  this  the  fact  that  the  Russian 
customs  receipts  show  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  190 1 
over  1900 1  What  would  a  trained  economist  say  of 
quoting  the  customs  receipts  of  a  country  to  show  that 
agriculture  was  prosperous  in  any  one  year  ?  In  short, 
according  to  Mr.  Norman,  although  Russian  harvests 
were  good  in  1900  because  they  were  10  per  cent,  above 
the  average,  they  were  still  better  in  1901  because  the 
customs  Receipts  increased  ;  therefore  Russia  is  enjoying 
the  "  fat  years  **  again.  On  which  piece  of  reasoning  we 
will  comment  only  by  informing  Mr.  Norman  that, 
ac9ording  to  the  statements  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Internal  Affairs  in  August  and  September  last,  the  result 
of  the  "fat  year"  of  1901  was  that  a  population  of 
40,000,000  in  19  governments  and  districts,  including  all 
Siberia  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Irkutsk,  required  govern- 
ment assistance  last  winter  to  keep  them  alive  and  give 
them  seed  for  their  fields. 

We  have  no  space  here  to  deal  in  detail  with  Mr. 
Norman's  funny  ideas  of  Russian  industry.  We  will  only 
mention  that  Mr.  Norman  with  his  usual  assurance  sets 
out  to  correct  Mr.  Cooke,  the  British  Commercial 
Agent,  As  a  reply  to  authorities,  who  say  that 
Russia's  industries  have  gone  to  pieces,  Mr.  Norman 
retorts  by  saying  that  the  French  have  a  la<-ge  deficit  in 
their  budget  this  year,  and  that  British  Consols  have 
fallen. !  He  sets  off  the  German  industrial  crisis  against 
the  Russian,  without  seeing  the  distinction  that  Germany's 
industries  are  highly  developed  and  compete  in  the  world 
market,  whereas  Russia's  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  home  market,  and  that  their  "  crisis  "  is  not  a  crisis 
at  all,  but  a  catastrophe  largely  caused  by  the  increasing 
impoverishment  of  nine-tenths  of  the  population.  This 
decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  as  the 
main  factor  in  the  industrial  d^bdcle  has  been  occupying 
Russian  economists  for  years  past,  but  Mr.  Norman 
has  never  heard  of  it. 

But  perhaps  the  value  of  Mr.  Norman's  account  of 
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Russian  economics  may  be  best  tested  by  the  fact  that 
he  assures  us  that  M.  de  Witte  has  been  an  advocate  of 
the  *'  educational  protection  "  of  industries  "  throughout 
his  life,"  though  so  far  from  that  being  true  M.  de  Witte 
was  until  a  few  years  before  his  appointment  as  Minister 
of  Finance  one  of  the  most  thorough-going  enemies  of 
industrialism  in  Russia.  It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Norman 
should  make  a  blunder  like  this,  for  he  seems  to  be  aware 
that  M.  de  Witte  was  at  one  time  a  Slavophile. 

When  Mr.  Norman,  as  a  section  of  his  '*  Economics,** 
proceeds  to  deal  with  the  State  Spirit  Monopoly,  he 
carefully  omits  all  reference  to  the  two  chief  features 
of  that  reform.  Of  course,  he  praises  the  reform — he 
has  a  ready-made  opinion  about  everything.  But  be  has 
evidently  not  the  slightest  idea  as  to  the  real  nature  and 
consequences  of  the  monopoly.  Everyone  who  knows 
anything  about  Russia  knows  that  the  immediate  result 
of  the  introduction  of  the  monopoly  into  the  towns  was 
an  enormous  increase  of  street  drunkenness.  The  Russian 
newspapers  for  years  past  have  been  full  of  descriptions  of 
the  imparalleled  orgies  and  debauchery  which  took  place 
in  the  Russian  streets  as  soon  as  the  reform  was  intro- 
duced into  each  district.  The  provincial  authorities  whom 
M.  de  Witte  questioned  on  the  subject  reported  to  the 
same  effect;  and  things  became  so  bad  that  certain 
towns  prohibited  street  drinking  altogether,  with  the  result 
that  secret  drinking  dens  sprang  up  instead.  Mr. 
Norman  not  only  does  not  mention  this  unfavourable 
side  of  the  reform,  but  he  implies  that  it  does  not  exist  by 
mentioning  as  the  only  objection  to  the  monopoly  that, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  peasant  "buying  his 
bottle  of  corn-brandy,  and  drinking  it  at  home.^  Not 
only  does  Mr.  Norman  ignore  this,  but  the  chief  feature 
in  the  reform  he  never  even  mentions.  One  would  think 
that  the  feet  that,  as  part  of  the  reform,  the  Russian 
Government  had  established  in  every  province  in  Russia 
a  Special  Guardianship  of  Public  Sobriety,  that  these 
boards  had  sub-boards  in  every  district,  and  that  these 
new  authorities  had  established  thousands  of  tea-houses, 
built  hundreds  of  public  libraries,  established  eating- 
houses  for  the  working-class,  instituted  popular  f(§tes, 
given  thousands  of  lectures  upon  temperance,  and  built 
and  subsidised  working-men's  theatres  all  over  the 
Empire — one  would  think  that  here  at  least  was  a  fact  of 
importance,  and  a  social  experiment  worthy  of  mention, 
especially  by  Mr.  Norman,  who — it  must  be  admitted — 
everywhere  presents  the  Russian  Government  in  the  most 
favourable  light  possible.  But  Mr.  Norman,  though  he 
professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  monopoly  system, 
carefully  omits  all  reference  to  this  its  chief  feature. 
Nor  does  Mr.  Norman  mention,  what  he  must  be  aware 
of,  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
spirit  constHned  since  the  introduction  of  the  monopoly. 
In  fact,  he  shows  everjnvhere  throughout  his  book  tliat  he 
has  seldom  heard  of  any  of  the  great  questions  of  Russia's 
internal  life,  and  that  where  he  has  heard  of  them  he  is 
in  "gross  error" — to  adopt  a  phrase  which  he  himself 
applies  to  a  perfectly  harmless  and  not  inaccurate  state- 
m:;nt  made  by  another  writer  on  Russian  subjects. 

But  Mr.  Norman,  though  it  seems  to  us  he  knows 
much  less  about  Russia  than  dozens  of  educated  English- 
men who  have  never  been  within  sight  of  the  Russian 
frontier,  nevertheless  regards  himself  competent  to 
dogmatise  upon  problems  about  which  no  two  Russians 
would  themselves  agree.  Here  he  shows  a  very  ugly 
form  of  pretence,  but  not  enough  skill  to  be  consistent  even 
in  his  pretentiousness.  He  tells  us  on  one  page  that  he 
does  not  know  enough  of  Russian  customs  or  the  Russian 
lai^^uage  to  direct  a  cardriver  to  Count  Tolstoy's  house. 


Yet  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  book  he  penetrates  deep 
enough  into  the  psychology  of  the  most  numerous  and 
diversified  people  in  Europe,  to  sum  up  their  moral 
character  in  a  sentence.  The  Russian  peasant,  he  informs 
us  comprehensively,  is  "  a  fluent  liar,"  and  his  religion  is 
"  wholly  of  the  letter  "  (p.  44).  This,  though  he  could  never 
have  understood  one  of  the  lies,  if  any,  that  were  told  to 
him.  If  we  were  allowed  to  regard  this  as  ultra-journal- 
istic frivolity  we  should  pass  it  by.  But  Mr.  Norman  will 
not  have  us  do  so.  He  is  to  be  taken  seriously  as  an 
authority,  and  accordingly  sets  this  public-house  ethno- 
psychology  side  by  side  with  solemn  statistics,  weighty 
arguments,  and  pretentious  generalisations.  This  is  his 
method  all  through  his  book,  a  method  of  vulgar  cock- 
sureness  paraded  in  the  trappings  of  serious  research. 
What  would  we  English  think  of  a  Russian  who  dealt 
with  us  in  this  way  ? — a  Russian  ignorant  of  the  English 
language,  who  admitted  that  he  was  so  ignorant  of 
English  manners  as  to  tell  a  cabman  to  drive  to  Duke 
George  Meredith  or  the  Earl  of  Herbert  Spencer,  yet 
who  returned  to  his  own  country  and  summed  up  England 
by  saying,  "  The  English  working-man  is  a  fluent  liar." 
And  if  the  Russian,  not  content  widi  this,  solemnly  set  him- 
self to  prove  non-existent  facts  by  means  of  inaccurate 
statistics,  if  he  said  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
in  Winchester,  and  that  the  sugar  industry  in  the  West 
Indies  was  flourishing,  what  would  we  think  of  him  1 

It  is  not  Mr.  Norman's  ignorance,  but  his  ignorance  of 
his  ignorance,  which  makes  us  deal  so  severely  with  hhn. 
All  through  his  book  appears  a  settled  confidence  that  he 
is  writing  an  authoritative  work  to  correct  the  "gross 
errors  "  of  others.  "  So  much  ignorance  prevails  about 
Russia,"  he  says  lamentingly.  We  are  afraid  it  will 
continue  to  prevail.  At  the  beginning  of  his  book 
he  expresses  the  fear  that  "  in  Englaiid  I  shall  be 
regarded  as  too  pro-Russian,  and  in  Russia  as  too 
anti-Russian."  We  do  not  think  that  any  Russian 
is  likely  to  go  to  Mr.  Henry  Norman  for  an  account 
of  the  condition  of  his  country,  but  if  he  does  we 
are  quite  siure  that  his  complaint  will  not  be  that  Mr. 
Norman  is  "  too  anti-Russian,"  but  that  he  is  not  Russian 
at  all.  And  having  said  all  these  disagreeable  truths 
about  Mr.  Henry  Norman  we  will  conclude  with  an 
agreeable  truth.  Mr.  Norman  is  an  admirable  photo- 
grapher— so  good,  indeed,  that  we  should  suggest  that 
the  next  time  he  goes  to  Russia  he  should  restrict 
himself  to  the  taking  of  photographs,  and  leave  the  com- 
mentary upon  his  pretty  pictures  to  some  one  better 
qualifled  to  supply  it.  R.  E.  C.  La»i  ; 


The  Real  Siberia. 

We  confess  we  much  prefer  Mr.  Foster  Eraser's  "  The 
Real  Siberia  "  (Cassell  and  Co.,  6s.)  to  Mr.  Norman's 
"  All  the  Russias."  "  I  am  simply  a  man  who  went  out 
to  see,  and  I  have  written  about  what  I  saw.  Whatever 
be  the  faults  of  this  book  it  is,  at  least,  an  honest  record." 
That  is  Mr.  Eraser's  note,  and  it  is  kept  up  all  through. 
Mr.  Eraser  makes  no  pretence  at  being  an  authority,  and 
though  he  has  been  told  a  few  things  which  are  hardly  in 
accord  with  facts,  his  book  is  on  the  whole  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  vivid,  and  life-like  picture.  He  has 
a  lurid,  rather  American  style,  but  he  is  extremely  witty 
and  amusing,  and  his  book  exhales  the  genuine  Russian 
atmosphere  from  first  page  to  last.  His  impressions 
on  the  whole  are  extremely  favourable,  but,  unlike 
Mr.  Norman,  he  sees  also  the  enormous  difficulties  which 
Russian  backwardness  places  in  the  path  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  development.  R.  E.  C.  L. 
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THE  WEB  OF  EMPIRE.* 

This  handsome  volume  of  nearly  500  pages  may 
be  regarded  as  the  official  record  of  the  tour  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  when  they  sailed  in  the 
'  ^phir  from  Portsmouth  to  Australasia,  and  then  returned 
vid  South  Africa  and  the  Canadian  Dominion.  It  is  a 
•iiary  kept  by  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  who 
combined  the  functions  of  special  correspondent  of  the 
Tivics  with  that  of  assistant  private  secretary  to  his 
Royal  Highness  throughout  the  lour.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated by  the  Chevalier  de  Marti  no,  Marine  Painter  in 
<Jrdinary  to  the  King,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Hall.  It  is  good 
to  have  a  book  like  this  ;  but  to  those  who  followed  the 
despatches  as  they  appeared  from  day  to  day  in  the  papers 
there  is  very  little  in  it  that  is  new.  Its  value  consists 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  authentic,  semi-official  record 
kept  daily  by  a  competent  observer,  who  had  every 
opportunity  of  seeing  ever>'thing  that  was  to  be  seen, 
hearing  ever)  thing  that  was  to  be  heard,  and  who  has 
not  only  given  us  a  record  of  his  impressions,  but  has 
collected  all  the  speeches  made  by  the  Prince  in  the 
course  of  an  extended  cruise.  The  collection  is  com- 
pleted by  the  admirable  speech  delivered  by  the  Frince 
m  the  City  on  his  return.  Sir  Donald  Wallace  does  not 
explain  who  wrote  the  Prince's  speeches.  Such  unknown 
toilers  must  be  rewarded  by  the  applause  which  greets 
their  handiwork.  Whoever  they  were,  they  seem  to  have 
done  their  duty  with  considerable  tact,  and  td  have  made 
the  Prince  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  The 
pictures,  some  of  which  are  very  good  and  some  of  which 
are  less  good,  make  the  book  interesting  even  to  those 
who  do  not  particularly  care  about  diaries  of  Royal 
progresses. 

Again  and  again  we  Come  upon  allusions  to  the 
necessity  for  the  waking  up  of  John  Bull.  Sir  Donald 
Wallace  wonders  why  the  orchard  of  Canada  is  not 
better  known  in  the  English  market,  and  this  leads  him 
to  glance  at  the  wider  problem  as  to  the  best  means  of 
developing  the  commercial  relations  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies  as  an  adjunct  to  the  sentimental 
and  political  bonds  that  at  present  hold  the  Empire 
together. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  when  the  Royal  pair  were 
in  Canada  they  did  not  cross  over  to  the  United  States 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  Mr.  McKinley.  When  they  went 
to  Niagara  they  did  touch  upon  American  soil,  but  in 
such  strict  incognito  that  the  American  coachman  who 
drove  them  had  no  idea  who  they  were,  as  was  proved 
by  his  remark  when  he  said,  "  Pity  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  don't  come  over  here.  They  would  get  a 
reception  that  would  astonish  them." 

They  must  have  become  somewhat  blasi  at  the  end 
with  receptions  that  astonished  them,  for  ever>'one 
seems  to  have  done  their  best  in  order  to  tnake  their 
visit  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace  summarises  in  the 
closing  chapter  his  impressions  as  to  Colonial  patriotism 
and  Imperial  federation  which  the  cruise  left  upon  him. 
Colonial  patriotism,  he  says,  is  composed  of  four  ingre- 
dients :  First,  a  feeHng  of  affectionate  tenderness  to 
the  old  country  ;  secondly,  the  Rule  Britannia  feeling  of 
patriotic  pride  m  the  glorious  history  of  the  nation  ; 
thirdly,  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  dynasty  ;  fourthly, 
the  new-born  sentiment  of  Imperialism,  the  rise  and 
rapid  development  of  which  are  among  the  most 
lemarkable  facts  of  recent  history.    The  Colonies  recog- 
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nise  in  the  old  flag  the  aegis  of  their  liberties.  The 
action  of  Germany  and  France  has  contributed  to  the 
development  of  this  feeling  by  reminding  the  Colonies 
of  European  ambitions,  of  which  they  might  easily 
become  the  prey  if  it  were  not  for  the  British  Fleet. 

French-Canadian  loyalty  differs  from  that  of  the 
English-speaking  Colonists.  It  rests  in  the  first  place 
upon  a  strong  feeling  of  affectionate  loyalty  to  the  reign- 
ing dynasty,  and  in  the  second  on  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  advantages  derived  from  forming  part  of  a  great 
and  powerful  Empire,  which,  while  assuring  them  all 
the  liberties  they  desire,  protects  them  from  external 
aggression. 

Sir  Donald  Wallace  says  he  is  convinced  not  only  that 
the  Colonies  are  thoroughly  loyal,  but  that  they  aspire  to 
some  kind  of  closer  union  with  the  Mother  Country  and 
with  one  another  ;  but  he  does  not  draw  the  conclusion 
of  some  of  his  English  friends  that  a  great  conference 
should  be  called  together  at  once  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  a  federal  constitution,  which  would  result  in 
the  establishment  of  a  federal  council  in  London  dis- 
cussing Imperial  affairs  and  voting  supplies  for 
Imperial  purposes.  Such  is  not,  he  says,  the  opinion 
of  the  best  Colonial  authorities,  whom  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting.  They  consider 
that  any  attempt  to  mould  the  present  vague 
aspirations  into  hard-and-fast  legislative  enactments 
would  be  premature.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  an 
exchange  of  views,  but  a  formal  conference  would  bring 
into  prominence  many  latent  differences  of  opinion  which 
need  not  at  present  be  accentuated.  Certainly  it  would 
not  result  in  the  creation  of  a  federal  council,  and  the 
voting  of  supplies  for  Imperial  purposes.  From  many 
quarters,  he  says,  there  are  warnings  that  the  Colonies 
would  look  with  profound  distrust  on  any  proposal  tend- 
ing to  restrict  the  large  measure  of  independence  which 
they  at  present  enjoy  ;  and  that  they  would  not  at  all 
like  the  idea  of  bemg  brought  under  the  authority  of  a 
body  outside  their  own  limits,  even  if  they  should  have  a 
voice  in  its  deliberations.  Most  of  the  Colonies  would 
prefer  to  remain,  for  the  present  at  least,  as  volunteers  in 
the  service  of  empire.  Pecuniary  subsidies  might  be 
granted  for  Imperial  purposes,  but  only  under  certain 
conditions.  Among  these  conditions  are  (first)  that  the 
subsidies  should  be  voluntary  and  vary  in  amount  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  and  circumstances  of  the  time ; 
(secondly)  that  they  shquld  be  expended  to  a  certain  extent 
under  local  control ;  and  (thirdly)  that  some  direct  local 
advantage  should  accrue  from  the  expenditure.  There- 
fore Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace  warns  our  Federa- 
tionists  at  home  that  in  the  preparation  of  any  definite 
schemes  it  might  be  well  to  respect  in  a  greater  measure 
than  that  usually  done  the  individuality  of  the  various 
units  of  which  our  sporadic,  heterogeneous  Empire  is 
composed.  The  dislike  to  the  idea  of  creating  at  the 
centre  of  the  Empire  an  executive  council  is  peculiarly 
strong  in  Canada.  Even  Sir  John  Macdonald  declared 
that  the  form  of  Imperial  Federation  which  would 
establish  a  federal  legislature  at  Westminster  is  an  idle 
dream.  He  regarded  in  the  same  light  a  proposal  to 
establish  a  uniform  tariff  throughout  the  Empire.  Sir 
Donald's  last  word  is  that  the  evolution  of  the  Empire 
may  be  safely  left  to  time  and  the  developing  genius  oi 
the  British  race.    Festina  ienie. 

The  Ladfs  Magasine  contains,  besides  a  deal  ol 
frivol,  a  paper  on  Queen  Alexandra's  numerous  god- 
daughters, from  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  the  daughters 
of  several  Society  favourites. 
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MODERN  DEMOCRACY  AND  ITS  TENDENCIES.* 

No  one  can  speak  with  greater  authority  or  from  wider 
knowledge  upon  the  social  aspects  of  democracy  than 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House.  Long  years  of 
devoted  and  unselfish  labour  in  the  slums  of  Chicago 
have  given  her  a  clear  insight  into  the  tendencies  of 
modern  city  life.  She  has  drunk  deep  at  the  springs  of 
human  experience.  She  has  accepted  democracy  in  no 
ungrudging  spirit,  and  in  the  closing  pages  of  the  book 
gives  a  hint  of  the  inspiration  she  has  derived  from  that 
acceptance.  She  has,  she  says,  found  in  the  conscious 
acceptance  of  democracy  and  all  its  manifold  experi- 
ences an  ineffable  sense  of  peace  and  freedom.  It  has 
brought  with  it  a  certain  life-giving  power,  and  a  curious 
sense  of  belonging  to  the  whole  of  humanity,  and  so 
possessing  a  certain  basic  well-being  that  can  never  be 
taken  away,  whatever  the  turn  of  fortune. 

THE  CLASH  OF  TWO  STANDARDS. 

In  six  sketches  Miss  Addams  deals  with  as  many 
subjects  and  the  modifications  in  our  social  life  that  the 
newer  conceptions  of  democracy  involve.  Her  pages 
compel  thought.  Her  main  contention  is  that  we  are 
living  in  a  transition  period.  Our  social  ethics  have  out- 
stripped our  economic  methods.  The  age  demands  a 
social  not  an  individualistic  morality,  and  men  and 
women  are  striving  to  respond  to  the  new  demand.  The 
result  is  a  clashing  of  two  standards.  Our  conception  of 
life  has  changed ;  but  this  conception  has  not  yet 
expressed  itself  in  social  changes  and  legal  enactments. 
Hence  a  sense  of  maladjustment  and  of  divergence 
between  conscience  and  conduct.  Harmony  will  be 
restored  by  a  more  conscious  identification  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  family  with  the  community.  The  ills  of 
democracy  will  be  cured  by  more  democracy.  But  while 
the  strain  and  perplexity  of  the  situation  is  felt  most 
keenly  by  the  educated  and  self-conscious  members  of 
the  community,  Miss  Addams  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  tentative  and  actual  attempts  at  adjustment  are 
largely  coming  through  those  who  arc  simpler  and  less 
analytical. 

THE  READJUSTMENT  OF  IDEALS — 
In  the  chapter  on  Charitable  Effort  she  shows  the  great 
gulf  which  divides  the  old  ideas  from  the  new.  She 
points  out  how  the  individualistic  view  of  life  fails  to 
grapple  with  the  situation  as  it  is  found  in  the  poorer 
quarters  of  the  great  cities.  The  standards  by  which  the 
charity  visitor  has  been  accustomed  to  Judge  life  do  not 
apply.  Evil  itself  does  not  shock  as  it  once  did.  We 
are  concerned  more  with  the  causes  which  produced  it, 
and  life  in  all  its  aspects  has  become  immensely  more 
complex.  Many  things  which  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  well-to-do  appear  foolish  or  reprehensible  assume  a 
very  different  aspect  when  viewed  from  the  surroundings 
of  the  poor  : — 

The  young  woman  who  has  succeeded  in  expressing^  her  social 
compunction  through  charitable  eff  ort  finds  ihe  wider  social  activity 
and  the  contact  with  the  larger  experience  not  only  increases 
her  sense  of  social  obligation,  but  at  the  same  Umc  recasts  her 
social  ideals.  She  is  chagrined  to  discover  that  in  the  actual 
task  of  reducing  her  social  scruples  to  action  her  humble 
beneficiaries  are  far  in  advance  of  her,  not  in  charity  or  single- 
ness of  purpose,  but  in  self-sacrificing  action. 

— AND  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

Both  the  family  and  the  household  need  readjusting  to 
meet  the  wider  social  obligations.    Just  as  the  claim  of 
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the  State  in  time  of  war  has  been  recognised,  so  the 
misery  and  need  of  society  should  have  a  legitimate  claim 
on  the  family.  Democracy  advances  a  claim  which  is 
larger  than  the  family  claim.  The  family  in  its  entiret} 
must  be  carried  out  into  the  larger  life.  Its  variolic 
members  together  must  recognise  the  validity  of  the 
social  obligation.  And  so  with  the  household.  It  also 
needs  to  be  adjusted  to  changed  conditions.  At  present 
we  fail  to  sec  it  in  its  social  aspect.  Miss  Addams  enters 
at  length  into  the  vexed  servant  question.  The  servant, 
she  says,  is  a  belated  member  in  a  class  composed  of 
the  unprogressive  elements  of  the  community.  In  an 
increasmg  democracy  personal  service  will  become  more 
distasteful.  She  would  allow  servants  to  live  with  their 
own  families  or  friends  or  in  residence  clubs,  and  would 
buy  food  cooked  in  outside  kitchens  and  relegate 
more  and  more  of  the  household  product  to  the 
factory. 

A  PREGNANT  QUESTION. 

Another  admirable  chapter  is  that  on  Political  Reform. 
Anyone  who  desires  to  have  a  real  insight  into  the  causes 
which  have  made  the  rule  of  corrupt  politicians  in  Ameri- 
can cities  so  difficult  to  overthrow  cannot  do  better  than 
read  this  chapter.  He  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the 
large  quantity  of  human  kindliness  that  gilds  the  pill  of 
corruption.  Miss  Addams  has  done  as  much  as  anyone 
to  fight  against  corrupt  city  government  in  Chicago.  It  is 
therefore  all  the  more  remarkable  to  find  her  seriously  pro- 
pounding the  question  whether  the  cormpt  politician, 
because  he  is  democratic  in  method,  is  not  m  a  more 
ethical  line  of  social  development  than  the  reformer,  who 
believes  that  the  people  must  be  made  over  by  "  good 
citizens "  and  governed  by  "  experts."  The  corrupt 
politician,  she  points  out,  is  at  least  engaged  in  the  great 
moral  effort  of  getting  the  mass  to  express  itself,  and  of 
adding  this  mass  of  energy  and  wisdom  to  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

THE  REFORM  OF  EDUCATION. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  immediate 
questions  is  the  chapter  on  Educational  Methods.  Her^ 
Miss  Addams  places  her  finger  upon  an  obvious  flaw  in 
our  modern  educational  system.  Its  aim  and  object  is 
too  largely  "  puddings  and  power,''  to  quote  Carlylc's 
phrase.  Its  tacit  assumption  is  that  a  boy  rises  in  life 
by  getting  away  from  manual  labour,  that  every  promis- 
ing boy  goes  into  business  or  a  profession.  His  every- 
day occupation  is  completely  ignored.  What  is  needed 
is  an  education  which  will  teach  him  his  relation  to 
the  community  at  large,  his  connection  with  the  past 
and  the  future.  Specialisation  in  manufacture  has 
deprived  life  of  all  larger  meaning  : — 

Feeding  a  machine  with  a  material  of  which  he  has  no 
knowledge,  producing  a  product  totally  unrelated  to  the  rest  of 
his  life,  without  in  the  least  knowing  what  becomes  of  it,  or  its 
connection  with  the  community,  is  unquestionably  deadening  to- 
his  intellectual  and  moral  life.  To  make  the  moral  connection 
it  would  be  necessary  to  give  him  a  social  oonsciousAess  of  the 
value  of  his  work,  and  at  least  a  sense  of  participation  and  a 
certain  joy  in  its  ultimate  use;  to  make  the  intellectual 
connection  it  would  be  essential  to  create  in  him  some  histonc 
conception  of  the  development  of  industry,  and  the  relation  of 
his  individual  work  to  it.  .  .  .  The  workman  needs  someone  to 
bathe  his  surroundings  with  a  human  significance — someone  who 
will  teach  hinn  to  find  that  which  will  give  a  potency  to  his  life. 
His  education,  however  simple,  should  tend  to  make  him  widely 
at  home  in  the  world,  and  to  give  him  a  sense  of  simplicity  and 
peace  in  the  midst  of  the  triviaUty  and  noise  to  which  he  is 
constantly  subjected. 
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THE  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT  OF  CECIL  RHODES.* 

On  July  1st  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  erection  of  a  national 
memorial  to  the  memory  of  Cecil  John  Rhodes.  An 
influential  committee  was  appointed  to  raise  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  in  his  honour.  The 
Lord  Mayor  was  in  the  chair,  supported  by  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn  on  his  right  and  Lord  Rosebery  on  his  left. 
The  feeling  was  unanimously  expressed  that  Mr.  Rhodes's 
services  to  his  country  should  be  recognised  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue.  This  is  all  very  well.  But  the  real, 
lasting  memorials  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Rhodes  are  two, 
first,  Rhodesia,  and  secondly,  his  last  will  and  testament. 
Rhodesia  will  probably  soon  be  absorbed  into  the 
Federated  States  of  South  Africa.  His  last  will  and 
testament  will  probably  do  more  to  perpetuate  Mr. 
Rhodes's  memory  as  a  living  force  among  mankind  than 
even  the  painting  of  the  South  African  map  red  over  an 
area  larger  than  the  German  Empire. 

The  famous  will,  the  publication  of  which  created  so 
profound  and  worldwide  a  sensation  in  the  spring,  is  a 
historic  document  "  on  Fame's  eternal  bead-roll  worthy 
to  be  filed."  But  until  the  publication  of  this  book  it  was 
to  be  found  only  in  the  files  of  the  daily  press.  As  not 
one  person  in  a  thousand  files  a  daily  newspaper,  the 
text  of  that  most  characteristic  and  original  of  documents 
was  practically  inaccessible  for  the  public  at  large.  In 
order  to  place  the  text  of  the  document  within  the  reach 
of  all  those  interested  either  in  Empire-building  or  in 
education,  or  in  the  re-union  of  the  English-speaking 
race,  I  have  brought  out  this  book  at  2s.  6d.  in  cloth, 
and  have  added  to  it  such  elucidatory  notes  as  are  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 

The  book  is  very  copiously  illustrated,  and  contains  a 
great  number  of  reproductions  of  the  most  accessible 
portraits  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  portraits  of  his  trustees  and 
executors,  and  a  series  of  views  of  his  residence  at  Groote 
Schuur.  The  book  is  indexed  so  as  to  facilitate  reference 
to  every  important  question  raised  by  the  testamentary 
dispositions.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  —  first,  the 
last  will  and  testament ;  secondly,  the  political  and 
religious  ideas  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  as  they  are  to  be  found 
(i)  In  his  writings,  (2)  in  his  conversations,  (3)  in  his 
correspondence,  and  (4)  in  his  speeches. 

The  last  chapter  describes  the  closing  scene.  The 
following  extract  from  it  may  be  read  with  interest  : — 

"  During  the  whole  of  these  terrible  weeks  there  was  only  one 
occasion  on  which  he  spoke  on  those  subjects  which,  in  the  hey- 
day of  his  youth,  were  constantly  present  to  his  mind.  On  one 
occasion,  after  a  horrible  paroxysm  of  pain  had  convulsed  him 
with  agony,  he  was  heard,  when  he  regained  his  breath  and  the 
spasm  had  passed,  to  be  holding  a  strange  colloquy  with  his 
Maker.  The  dying  man  was  talking  to  God,  and  not  merely 
talking  to  God,  but  himself  assuming  both  parts  of  the  dialogue. 
The  attendant  in  the  sick  chamber  instinctively  recalled  those 
chapters  in  the  book  of  Job  in  which  Job  and  his  friends  dis- 
cussed together  the  apparent  injustice  of  the  Governor  of  the 
world.  It  was  strange  to  hear  Mr.  Rhodes  stating  first  his 
case  against  the  Almighty,  and  then  in  reply  stating  what  he 
considered  his  Maker's  case  against  himself.  But  so  the  argu- 
ment went  on. 

"  *  What  have  I  done,'  he  asked,  '  to  be  tortured  thus?  If  I 
must  go  hence,  why  should  I  be  subjected  to  this  insufferable 
pain  ?  * 

**  And  then  he  answered  his  own  question,  going  over  his 
own  shortcomings  and  his  own  offences,  to  which  he  again  in  his 
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own  person  replied ;  and  so  the  strange  and  awful  colloquy  went 
on,  until  at  last  the  muttering  ceased,  and  there  was  silence 
once  more. 

**  Beyond  this  there  is -no  record  of  what  he  thought  or  what 
he  felt  when  he  fared  forth  to  make  that  pilgrimage  which 
awaits  us  all  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  He 
had  far  too  intense  vitality  ever  to  tolerate  the  idea  of  extinction. 

"  *  Vm  not  an  atheist,'  he  once  said  to  me  impatiently ;  *not 
at  all.  But  I  don't  believe  in  the  idea  about  going  to  heaven 
and  twanging  a  harp  all  day.  No.  I  wish  I  did  sometimes ; 
but  I  don't.  That  kind  of  sesthetical  idea  pleases  you  perhaps ; 
it  does  not  please  me.    But  I'm  not  an  atheist.' 

^  I  find  I  am  human,'  he  wrote  on  one  occasion,  *  but 
should  like  to  live  after  my  death.' 

And  in  his  conversation  he  frecjuently  referred  to  his 
returning  to  the  earth  to  see  how  his  ideas  were  prosper- 
ing, and  what  was  being  done  with  the  fortune  which  he 
had  dedicated  to  the  service  of  posterity.  Some  of  his 
talk  upon  the  subject  of  the  after-life  was  very  quaint, 
and  almost  child-like  in  its  simplicity.  His  ideas,  so  far 
as  he  expressed  them  to  me,  always  assumed  that  he 
would  be  able  to  recognise  and  converse  with  those  who 
had  gone  before,  and  that  both  he  and  they  would  have 
the  keenest  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  planet.  This 
planet,  in  some  of  his  models,  seemed  too  small  a  sphere 
for  his  exhaustless  energy. 

"  *  The  world,\he  said  to  me  on  one  occasion,  *  is  nearly 
all  parcelled  out,  and  what  there  is  left  of  it  is  being 
divided  up,  conquered,  and  colonised.  To  think  of  these 
stars,'  he  said,  *  that  you  see  overhead  at  night,  these  vast 
worlds  which  we  can  never  reach.  I  would  annex  the 
planets  if  I  could  ;  I  often  think  of  that.  It  makes  me 
sad  to  see  them  so  near  and  yet  so  far.' 

**  Since  Alexander  died  at  Babylon,  sighing  for  fresh 
worlds  to  conquer,  has  there  ever  been  such  a  cry  from 
the  heart  of  mortal  man  ? 

"  When  the  end  was  imminent  his'^)rother  was  brought 
to  the  bedside.  He  recognised  him,  and  clasped  his 
hand.  Then,  relaxing  his  grasp,  the  dying  man  stretched 
his  feeble  hand  to  the  Doctor,  and  murmuring  *  Jame- 
son ! '  the  greatest  of  Afrikanders  was  dead." 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  WOMAN'S  MIND.'* 

By  Lady  Florence  Dixie. 

There  is  a  great  pathetic  interest  attaching  to 
these  poems  and  to  the  opening  chapters  of  this  novel. 
In  them  Lady  Florence  Dixie  lays  bare  to  what  per- 
haps is  too  often  an  unsympathetic  world  the  inner 
evolution  of  her  soul.  It  is  a  girl's  soul  rather  than 
a  woman's  which  is  revealed  to  us,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  refrain  from  thinking  that  Lady  Florence  Dixie 
finds  her  girlhood  much  more  interesting  than  her 
womanhood.  Lord  Lytton's  description  of  little  Florrie 
Douglas,  whom  he  met  when  she  was  a  lonely  misunder- 
stood child,  speaks  of  her  "  dreaming  face  and  earnest 
eyes  and  rosebud  lips,"  until  they  seem  to  be  not  of  this 
world,  "  but  some  fair  vision  reft  from  out  the  clouds." 
It  is  a  long  time  since  then,  and  to  these  visions  of  her 
lost  youth  and  of  her  early  girlhood  the  mature  woman 
turns  back  with  a  feeling  in  which  regret,  admiration  and 
sympathy  are  about  equally  mixed. 

Most  of  the  poems  in  this  book  were  written  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  seventeen.  One  of  the  most  ambitious, 
"  Abel  Avenged,"  was  written  in  moments  of  doubt,  and 

•  "  The  Songs  of  a  Child."  By  Darling  "  (Lady  Florence  Dixie?. 
Parts  I.  and  II.   Third  Edition.    Leadenball  Press.    Price  5s. 

•  *' The  Story  of  Ijain  :  or,  The  Evclntion  of  a  Mind."  By  Lady 
Florence  Dixie.   The  Agnostic  yournal  from  May  3rd,  1902,  onwardi 
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the  dismay  produced  therebvj  when  she  was  only  fourteen 
and  a  half.  The  genesis  of  her  verse  and  of  her  romance 
is  very  plainly  stated  by  herself.  "  When  round  the  young 
mind  which  begins  to  think  for  itself  hovers  the  dogmatic 
teaching  of  the  nursery,  the  schoolroom  and  the  pulpit, 
which  bring  cold  comfort  to  anxious  thought,  there  seems 
to  be  but  one  remedy  and  refuge  for  the  lonely  thinker, 
and  that  is  to  pour  forth  on  paper  the  thoughts  of  the 
mind."  We  have,  therefore,  in  these  verses  the  ferment- 
ing musings  of  a  sensitive  child,  whose  litde  soul  was 
harrowed  by  stories  of  hell,  and  who  at  an  age  when  most 
girls  are  thinking  of  getting  into  long*  frocks,  spent  her 
leisure  in  agonised  meditation  over  the  problems  of  life 
and  death  and  of  all  the  grimmer  mysteries  of  the 
universe. 

When  a  young  lady  of  seventeen  takes  to  writing  a 
versified  denunciation  of  vivisection  under  the  title  of  **A 
Ramble  in  Hell,"  it  is  evident  that  her  nerves  must  be  so 
tensely  strung  that  they  must  more  often  vibrate  with  pain 
than  with  pleasure. 

Apart  from  the  autobiographical  interest  possessed  by 
these  songs  of  childhood,  and  the  personal  reminiscences 
in  "  The  Story  of  Ijain,"  there  is  something  touching  in 
the  longing  desire  so  manifest  in  every  page  of  Lady 
Florence's  writings  to  save  other  children  fi-om  the  misery 
through  which  she  has  emerged.  As  she  says,  "All 
children  are  not  able  to  commit  their  thoughts  to  paper, 
either  in  poetry  or  in  prose,  but  the  thoughts  are  there  all 
the  same,  and  it  will  be  well  if  teachers  and  parents  would 
take  this  fact  to  heart.  If  they  did,  a  great  deal  of  suf- 
fering would  be  averted  from  young  minds,  to  whom  the 
first  agonies  of  doubt  are  ver>-  keen  ;  I,  who  have  suffered 
so  earnestly,  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  a  more 
intelligent  upbringing  will  make  such  suffering  impos- 
sible." 

Suffering  of  that  kind,  alas  !  is  imavoidable.  All  that 
can  be  hoped  is  that  the  teacher  may,  with  intelligent 
sympathetic  kindness,  alleviate  rather  than  aggravate 
the  trouble  that  is  felt  by  all  who  for  the  first  time  ask 
theniselves  how  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  evil  with  the 
existence  of  God. 

Lady  Florence  Dixie  appears  to  have  arrived  at  toler- 
ably firm  negative  convictions.  She  is  in  passionate 
revolt  against  cruelty  of  all  kinds.  She  sympathises 
keenly  with  all  dumb,  helpless  things,  and  is  sure  that  if 
there  be  a  God  He  is  a  woman  as  well  as  a  man.  This 
last  discovery  of  hers  appears  to  have  been  made  at  the 
early  age  of  three,  when,  with  her  twin  brother,  she 
watched  a  lark  soar  up  out  of  sight  in  the  sky,  and  the  two 
agreed  that  it  had  gone  into  heaven  to  see  God,  but 
could  not  agree  as  to  whether  it  would  also  see  the  lady 
God  as  well  : — 

At  three  a  child  has  no  vocabulary  at  its  command,  so  she 
could  not  argue.  But,  the  great  lonely  Man  God  of  orthodoxy 
did  not  appeal  to  this  mite's  brain.  She  did  not  question  His 
existence.  She  auite  beheved  He  lived  up  in  heaven,  the  other 
side  of  the  blue  sky  in  the  direction  whence  the  lark  had  gone, 
but  that  He  lived  alone,  and  that  there  was  no  lady  God  the  child 
felt  was  impossible. 

The  story  of  Ladjr  Florence's  pilgrimage  from  this  first 
plank  of  her  atheistic  platform  to  her  present  position  is 
to  be  traced  in  the  "  Story  of  Ijain,"  which  promises  to  be 
of  considerable  interest. 

"  The  Story  of  Ijain  "  is  not  yet  finished,  but  we  have 
sufficient  of  the  instalments  that  have  reached  us  to  see 
that  it  promises  to  be  a  very  faithful,  touching  picture  of 
^e  wanderings  of  a  girl's  soul  amidst  the  mazes  of  the 
cfifficulties  and  doubts  which  perplex  all  who  think  and 
perhaps  even  more  all  who  feel.    It  is  a  kind  of  demon- 


stration in  vivisect ional  anatomy  of  the  living  soul,  from 
which  most  people  would  shrink,  but  Lady  Florence  has 
devoted  herself  to  the  task,  and  those  to  whom  she 
extends  the  painful  privilege  of  an  entry  to  the  operating 
theatre  cannot  fail  to  sympathise  even  if  they  do  not 
agree. 


"I  WISH  I  WERE  THE  KING."* 

There  has  been  no  Coronation,  but  in  intelligent 
anticipation  of  events  the  Book  for  the  Bairns  No.  76 
is  entitled  "  Harry's  Dream  ;  a  Fairy-talc  of  the  Coro- 
nation." It  is  an  attempt  to  brin^  home  to  the  childish 
mind  the  fact,  too  much  obscured  m  all  the  conventional 
rhetoric  and  religious  services  of  the  last  month,  that 
the  King  does  not  really  rule  in  England,  and  that  his 
lot  is  by  no  means  so  ideal  as  it  sometimes  appears  to  the 
childish  imagination.  Harry  is  a  boy  of  twelve,  whose 
mind  has  been  inflamed  by  the  festivities  of  the  last 
month,  and  he  wishes  he  were  King.  His  wish  is  granted 
him,  and  he  wakes  up  in  Buckingham  Palace,  with  a 
boyish  mind  and  the  body  of  King  Edward  VI 1.  He 
can  only  stand  a  day  of  it,  as  he  speedily  makes  the  dis- 
covery that  the  lot  o(  Edward  VI  I.,  although  it  glitters  at 
a  distance,  is  not  one  which  any  healthy  boy  would  care 
to  exchange  for  his  own,  no  matter  how  poor  the  boy 
might  be. 

The  boy  begins  his  day's  reign  full  of*noble  enthusiasm 
as  to  the  good  things  that  he  is  going  to  do,  and  then 
discovers  that  he  can  do  nothing.  "  You  can  propose 
nothing,"  the  Prime  Minister  tells  him,  "without  the 
advice  of  your  Ministers  " — 

"  Then  all  I  can  do  is  to  say  *  yes '  or  *  no  *  to  a  new  law  !  " 
said  Harry. 

"Your  Majesty  may  say  ^yes,*  but  you  may  not  say  *no,*" 
said  the  Prime  Minister. 

After  a  little  more  tuition  of  the  same  kind,  the  boy  in 
the  king's  body  loses  his  temper  ; — 

**  What  a  farce  it  is,  this  miserable  crown  I "  He  took  it  off 
his  head  and  sent  it  flying  to  the  far  corner  of  the  room.  *'  What 
a  farce  it  is  to  call  me  king  I  I  don*t  want  to  be  King  only  to 
stick  a  crown  on  my  head  and  then  be  able  to  do  nothing  for  the 
people  1  I  thought  when  you  crowned  me,  and  asked  God  to 
give  me  grace  to  be  able  to  rule  this  people  righteously,  I  had 
some  power,  and  now  you  tell  me  I  nave  none.  I  tell  you,  I 
won't  be  King  any  longer ;  it's  too  silly  for  anything !  You 
pray  for  me,  and  cheer  me,  and  swear  to  obey  me,  and  then 
whenever  I  try  to  do  anything  you  tell  me  that  it  is  I  who  have 
to  obey  you,  not  you  who  have  to  obey  me.  I  don't  understand 
such  kind  of  kingship  !  " 


•  "  I  Wish  I  were  the  Kme."  or  Harry's  Dreim.  By  W.  T.  Stead. 
Books  for  the  Bairns  No.  76.    Price  xd.    By  post  x^d. 


Pearson's  Coronation  nuniber  is  elaborately  decorated 
with  sixteen  pages  in  coloiirs.  The  portrait  of  King 
Edward  on  the  cover  is  certainly  the  reverse  of 
flattering.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intrinsic  interest 
in  the  issue.  Douglas  English's  story  of  a  field  vole  is 
an  instructive  instance  of  the  interest  which  can  be 
given  to  facts  of  natural  history  if  only  the  writer  have, 
as  here,  sufficient  imagination  to  clothe  them  with  a  sort  of 
biographic  interest.  Mr.  Steflfens  portrays  the  merciless 
way  in  which  the  American  people  waste  the  time  of 
their  President  in  useless  handshaking.  Mr.  Alder 
Anderson  tells  of  the  Syren  which  speaks  through  plaster 
heads.  Norman  Alliston  describes  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods  in  Colorado. 
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„,.„.         ^ .  (Stock)  nn   2  o 

Watson  William.   Ode  on  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward 

VII  (.Lane)  net    a  '6 

RELIGIOUS. 

Coit.  Stanton,  Ph.D.  (arranged  by).    The  Message  of  Man  :  a 

Book  of  Ethical  Scriptures  iSwan  Sonnenschein)  n^t    7  0 

Dant.  Charles  H.  Distinguished  Churchmen  and  Phases  of 

Church  Work  (  Trehcme)  n^i    7  6 

Hutton,  Edward.  Studies  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  

  _  (Constable)  net 

Jame«,  \l  illnin,  LL.D.  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience :  ^ 
a  Study  In  Human  Nature  il^ngmans'  n^t  la  c> 

Jones.  Rev.  D.  Life  and  Times  of  Griffith  Jones  of  Llan- 
ddowror  (S.P.C.K.)    5,/., 

Macfadyen,  D,  (Edited  by).    Constructive  Congregational 

Ideals  Allenson)  6/0 

Phillips,  Rev.  H.  Lawrence.  The  Creed  of  an  Evangelical 
Churchman  ^Stocki  .;/.> 

Selby,  T.  G.   The  God  of  the  Frail          (Hpdder  and  Stoughton)  o 

Sime,  A,  H.  Moncur.    The  EplC  Of  God   (Stockwell  net    a  & 

Slater,  T.  K.  The  Higher  Hinduism  In  Relation  to 
Christianity  (SK>ck>  f.  ^ 

Walpoie,  E.  H.  s,  D.D.  Vital  Religion;  or.  The  Personal 
Knowledge  of  Christ  (Stock  net  2  s 

CONTEMPORARY  POLITICS. 

Davitt,  Michael.  The  Boer  Fight  for  Freedom  

(Funk  and  W^ignall  net  6 

F.^llot,  E.  L* A venlr  Colonial  d 3  la  France  i  Paris :  oelagravi)  sfr^. 
Fumess,  Sir  Christopher,  M.P.  The  American  Invasion  

(Simpkin,  Marshall^ 

Galvayne,  Sydney,  Hon,  Lieutenant.    War  Horses  Present  and 

Future :  or.  Remount  Life  in  South  Afi*ica  (Everett^  net  2  ^ 
In  Peaceful  Aft*lca ;  a  Study  for  British  Traders  

(T.  B.  BrowTiai  a/^ 

"Linesman."  The  Mechanism  of  War  (BLickwoodi  3,6 

McMinn,  C.  W.    Famine  Trutlis,  Half  Truths,  Untruths  

(Thacker) 

Molcsworth,  Sir  Guilford  L.    Our  Empire  under  Protection 

and  Free  Trade   [VVard.  Lock)  i/o 

Shadwill,  Dr.  Arthur.  Drink,  Temperance,  and  Legislation 

(Longmans^  net  5/0^ 

The  Macedonian  Question  (Harrison  and  Sons}  1/c 

TRAVEL,  TOPOGRAPHY,  SPORT  AND 
ADVENTURE. 

Bricknell,  E.  E.  A  Guide  to  South-West  Cornwall  

(Richards)  net    2 /> 

Charley,  Sir  William  T.,  Kt.    The  Holy  City,  Athens,  and 

Egypt.    lllus.  tMarshall  Brothers)  xo/6 
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CoOingwood,  W.  C.   The  Lake  Coontias.    Illus.   (Dsnt's  County 

Gatdes)  (Dent)  net  4/6 

ETeritt,  Nichobs.  Broadland  Sport.  Illus.. ..;Everitt  and  Co.)  net  ia/6 

Greeobough,  Rev.  J.  o.,  M.A.  Towards  the  Sunrlslnflr;  or, 

a  Voyage  to  the  Antipodes   (Stock well)  net  a/6 

Harper,  c.  G.  Cycle  Rldes  round  London,  lllus  

(Chapman  and  Hall]  6/0 

Higfins,  L.  Spanish  Life  In  Town  and  Country...'.Newnes)  net  3/6 
Jobntton,  Sir  Harry.  The  Ufiranda  Protectorate.  2  vols.  Illus. 

(Hutchinson)  net  43/0 

Lack,  R.  A.   A  VMt  to  Lewanlka   (Simpldn  Marshall)  net  z/o 

Machray,  R.    The  Nlffht  Side  of  London.   Illus  (M.icqueen^ 

Miuon,  G.  E.  (Edited  by  Sir  w.  Bis.»nt:.  The  Fascination  of 
London.  Chelsea.  Westminster  

(A.  and  C.  Black ^  net  each  z/6 

MittoQ.  G.  E.  The  River  Thames  from  London  to  Oxford  .. 

(Richards'  net  2/0 

Lowry,  Rev.  E.  P.    With  the  Guards  Brigade  from  Bloem- 

fonteln  to  Koomatl  Po^rt  and  Baek  .Horace  Marshall)  5/0 

Ravnsiey,  Kev.  H.  D.  A  Rambler*s  Note-Book  at  the  English 

Likes.    Illus  ^Glasgow :  MacLehose' net  5/0 

Smitb.  Mrs.  A.  Murray.  The  RoU-Call  of  Westminster  Abbey 

(Smith,  ElderV  6/0 
Wallace,  Si-  Donald  Mackeniii.  K.C.LE..  K.C.V.O.   The  Web  of 
Empire :  a  Diary  of  the  Imperial  Tour  of  their  Royal 
Hlgnnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and 

York  in  1001.    Illus.   ^Macmillan)  net  31/0 

''.V  C."    Every  Day  Life  in  Cape  Colony  In  Time  of 

Peace   lUnwin)  3/6 

FICTION. 

Biktr,  K.  B.  Robert  Miner,  Anarchist  Ward,  Lock^  3/6 

Bccke,  Louis.  Breachley,  Black  Sheep  (Unwin)  6/0 

Croviey,  Akister.  Tannh&user :  a  Story  of  All  Time  

(Kegan  Paul)  net  5/0 

Daodet,  AlphoDse  (transited  by  G.  F.  Monkshood).  Sapho  

(Greening)  x/6 

F-dj;,  K.  M.    Ahana  (Chapnun  and  Hall  6/0 

Fanner,  Jaraes  Eugene.  M.A.    BHnton  EUot,  from  Yale  tO 

YorktOWn  (Macmillan^  6/0 

GIi5g>w,  Ellin.    The  Battle-Ground   [Constable)  6/0 

iWtjn,  Anna  Katharin«^.  The  Circular  Study.   Illus.  (Ward,  Lock)  3/6 

<i«ynne,  Paul.    Marta   (Constable)  6/0 

Haiulton,  Bernard.    Coronation.    Illus  ;Ward,  Lock^  6/0 

Hamilton,  Co»mo.    Indiscrotions  (Trehjrne^  6/0 

Utrris,  j.  Henry.  East  Ho  I  StoHos  told  in  East  Anglia 

(Jarruld)  2/0 

Hodgson,  Geraidin^.  The  Subtle  Thing  that's  Spirit  

tTrcheme'^  6/0 

Hugo,  Victor.    Notre  Dame  of  Paris.    (Heinemann's  Century  of 
French  Ronumce) 

Pned,  Mr«.  Campbell.    Dwellers  by  the  River   (John  Long)  6/0 

Sjran,  Annie  S.  An  only  Son,  and  other  Stories  

( H odder  and  Stougljton)  3/6 

T«'aiQ,  Mark.  A  Doublc-Bar relied  Detective  Story.  IlFus. ... 

iChatto  and  Wind  us)  3/6 

Watsun,  H.  B.  Marriott.  Godfrey  Merlvalc  ;  being  a  Portion 

of  His  History  (Wellby^  6/0 

WbiUuw.  Fred.    The  Diamond  of  Evil  (John  Long)  6/0 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas.  The  Diary  of  a  Goose  Girl.  Illus  

(Gay  and  Bird)  3/6 

ART. 

Baldry,  A.  L.  Wodem  Mural  Daeoration.  Illus.  ^N.-wnes)  net  ia/6 
Br^.A.  (trans,  by  Clementinji  Black).  Rembrandt:  a  Critical  Essay 

net  3/0  and  2/6 

Crane,  Walter.    Line  and  Form.     Illus  ( Bill  and  Sons^  net  6/0 

Jackson,  T.  Dodd.    ;^50.000!  and  Other  Stories  iStockwellt  2/6 

Lmdsay,  Mayne.  Propnet  Peter ;  a  study  in  Delusions   

f?/a-d,  Lock  6/0 

linskill,  Mary.    Tales  of  the  North  Riding  .Macmillm)  2/0 

Masun,  F.  Annals  of  the  Horse-Shoe  Club  Chatto  6/0 

Munro,  Aiick.    A  Woman  Of  Wiles.    Illus   Ward,  Lock  6/0 

oppcnh^ln,  E.  Phillips.  The  Great  Awakening,  liius  

(Ward,  Lock  6/0 

<>'Sullivan,  Vincent.  A  Dissertation  upon  Sec3nd  Fiddles  

(Richards  5/0 

«>«enham.  John.    John  Of  Gerlsan  ; Hurst  and  Blackett)  6/0 

Pr.no54.  Marc.l  (translated  by  Ellen  Mar:iiK.-.    L^a  :  a  SCDUel  tO 

FrM^rlque  Duckworth  6/0 

Sedg»i-k,  S.  N.    Petronilla  *..:Xe\vnes  3/6 

Sims,  G.  R.  Biographs  of  Babylon  (Chatto;  3/6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Br»oo.  A.  C.  The  Schoolmaster :  a  Commentary  upon  the 
Aims  and  Methods  of  an  Assistant- Master  in  a  Public 

Sch90l    John  Murray^  net  5/0 

Bowk?r.  Alfred.  Mayor  of  Winch-'ster,  i8n.  >8.  i  p>oi.    The  king 

Alf^d  Millenary  :  a  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 

National  Commem3ration  (Macmillan  net  7/6 

F^>*ler,  Gilbert  J.  Sewagd  Works  Analyses  

(P.  .S.  King  and  Son  nj;t  6/0 

Ummoin-CannoD,  Henry.   The  Sanitary  Inspectors*  Guide  ... 

vP.  S.  K.i-ig  and  Son  3  6 


Stackpoole,  W.  H.,  LL.D.    The  Coronation  Regalia  (Macquecn^  x/o 

Vince,  Ch  tries  Anthony,  M.A.  History  of  the  Corporation  of 

Birmingham   .Birmingham:  Comuh  Brothers}  net  la/o 

Worsfold,  T.  C.  The  French  Stonehenge.  Ulus  (B3mrose)  5/0 

YEAR-BOOKS  AND  DIRECTORIES. 

Duncan's  Manual  of  Tramways.  Omnibuses,  and  Electric 
Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Companies  that  are  Rei^stered  in  England  

(Whiting  and  Sons,  7 a.  South  Place)  5/0 

Mercer,  W.  H.,  and  A.  E.  Collins.  The  Colonial  Office  List  for 

1902    (Harrison  and  Sons*  xo/d 

The  Insurance  Register  (C.  and  E.  Lnyton)  x/o 

The  Year-Book  of  Photography  and  Amateurs'  Guide  for 

1S02.   Edited  by  P.  R.  Salmon,  F.R.P.S.  {Ptwtog  aphic  Sews 
Offici)  ....net  x/j 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Encyclopndia  Brltannioa  (new  issue  of  Vol.  II.).    (A.  C.  Black 

and  the  1  im.s^,  ^ 
Practical  Advertising,  1902   (Mather  and  Crowther) 

*'  Smith's  Index  to  the  Leading  Articles  of  *  The  Times '  for 
the  Five  Years  ended  December  31,  1900.  Part  II.— 
Places."  (P.  S.  King  and  Son)  net   a  6 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY.* 

Two  books  about  books  have  made  their  appearance. 
Mr.  VVheatley,  author  of  "  How  to  Form  a  Library  "  and 
"  How  to  Catalogue  a  Library,"  now  completes  his  trio 
of  useful  handbooks  for  bibliographers  by  the  issue  of 
**  How  to  Make  an  Index." 

It  is  over  twenty  years  since  Mr.  Wheatley  wrote  his 
earlier  book,  "  What  is  an  Index     and  presumably  it  is 
now  out  of  print.  The  new  work  is  of  a  more  practical  cha- 
racter, the  historical  part  being  followed  by  four  chapters  , 
on  the  purely  practical  side. 

The  chief  characteristics   required  to  form  a  good 
indexer,  says  Mr.  Wheatley,  are  : — 

(i)  Common  sense;  (2)  Insight  into  the  meaning  of  the 
author  ;  (3)  Power  of  analysis  ;  (4)  Common  feeling  with  the 
consulter  and  insight  into  his  mind,  so  that  the  indexer  may  put 
the  references  he  has  drawn  from  the  book  under  headings 
where  they  arc  most  likely  to  be  sought  ;  (5)  General  knowledge, 
with  the  power  of  overcoming  difficulties. 

Mr.  Wheatley  refers  to  the  growing  necessity  for  a 
general  or  universal  index — an  index  of  references  to  the 
subjects  of  general  information.  For  this  work  there 
ought  to  be,  he  thinks,  a  central  or  general  inquiry  office, 
with  a  library  of  printed  indexes,  which  should  be  a  boon 
not  only  to  the  student,  but  to  the  general  public. 

The  second  book  referred  to  above  is  "  The  Life  of 
Edward  Edwards,**  by  Mr.  Thomas  Greenwood,  whose 
work  in  connection  with  the  Public  Library  movement  is 
well  known  to  the  public.  He  now  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  librarians  for  his  appreciation  of  "  the  chief  pioneer 
of  Municipal  Public  Libraries."  Biographical  details  are 
few,  but  the  volume  includes  a  valuable  digest  of 
Edwards's  evidence  before  Parliamentary  Committees 
on  matters  relating  to  libraries,  cataloguing,  etc.  The 
catalogue,  according  to  Edwards,  is  the  eye  ofthe  librar>', 
and  the  utility  of  the  library  depends  on  it.  A  few  of 
his  remarks  on  the  subject  may  be  quoted  : — 

The  result  of  the  l^est  consideration  which  I  have  been  able 
to  give  to  it  (the  question  of  alphabetical  or  classifieil  catalogues) 
is  a  most  decided  opinion  that  classified  catalogues  are  far  pre- 
ferable to  alphabetical. 

No  Catalo^U3  deserves  the  name  unless  the  reader  of  it  be  able 
to  fin  l,  either  in  the  body  of  the  work,  or  in  the  Index  (i)  all 
that  the  Library  possesses  of  the  known  books  of*  known  author 
at  one  view  ;  as  well  as  (2)  all  that  it  possesses,  by  whomsoever 
written,  on  a  known  and  definite  subject. 

•     How  to  M  ike  an  Index."  by  H.  B.  Wheatley.    Elliot  Stock.    4«.  6d. 
•*  F.duard  Kdwards,"  by  Tliomas  Greenwood.    Scott,  Greenwood  and 
Co.    Njt  2^..  6d. 
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SIGNS  OF  AWAKENING. 


The  excitement  occasioned  by  the  Morganisation  of 
the  Atlantic  steam  ferry  continues.  The  more  reasonable 
portion  of  the  public  is  not  scared,  but  the  unreflecting 
Man  in  the  Street  has  had  a  great  shock.  It  will  do 
him  good.  He  will 
be  all  the  better  for 
it.  Mr.  Morgan  is 
a  public  benefactor, 
only  one  degree 
less  useful  than  the 
Boers  have  been. 
It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  the  first 
instinct  of  the  fool- 
ish scared  creature 
is  to  clamour  for 
Protection  or  for 
any  other  quack 
remedy  whose 
advocates  promise 
to  insure  him 
against  any  further 
inroads. of  the 
dreaded  lifr.  Mor- 
gan. But  none  of 
these  nostrums  will 
do  any  good.  Most 
of  them  are  mere 
pills  against  an 
earthquake.  Not  a 
few  are  deleterious 
poisons. 

The  great  lesson 
of  all  the  alarms 
of  these  recent  in- 
roads of  the  Ameri- 
can invader  is  to 
be  up  and  doing, 
to  put  our  own 
house  in  order,  and 
to  do  our  own  busi- 
ness as  cheaply 
and  as  well  as  the 
Americans  can  do 
it  for  us.  If  we 
cannot  do  this  then 
there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  make  the 
best  terms  we  can 
with  the  Ameri- 
cans, or  with  any 
other  people  who 
can  supply  our 
needs  cheaper, 
better,  and  more 
rapidly  than  we 
can  ourselves. 
There  are  signs 
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that  John  Bull  is  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  waking  up  to  a  slow 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  befooled  into 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  wild-goose  chase 
after  paramountcies  and  other  will-o*-the-wisps  in  remote 

.  continents.  The 
vital  interests  of  his 
own  children  at 
home  are  being 
sacrificed.  The 
amendments  in  the 
Education  Bill, 
whereby  the  per- 
missive "  may  "  has 
been  changed  into 
the  imperative 
"  shall,"  are  hopeful 
signs  of  that  con- 
viction of  sin  which 
is  the  necessary 
prelude  to  a  real 
conversion.  The 
Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the 
Port  of  London,  of 
which  a  summar>' 
is  given  elsewhere, 
is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the 
extent  to  which  our 
real  interests  are 
sacrificed  by  sheer 
neglect  and  our  ex- 
cessive regard  for 
vested  interests. 
The  cost  of  a  fort- 
night's warfare  in 
the  Transvaal 
would  have  made 
the  Thames  one  of 
the  finest  water- 
ways in  the  world. 
But  wehad  no  funds 
to  spare  for  any- 
thing better  than 
desultor>^  dredging, 
and  so  the  trade  of 
the  world  is  being 
year  by  year  de- 
flected from  London 
to  foreign  ports. 
John  Bull  will  get 
exceeding  mad 
when  he  finds  it  aU 
out  ;  but  he  has 
only  himself  to 
blame,  and  no  one 
can  say  that  it  does 
not  serve  him  right. 


[New  York. 
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THE  AMERICAN  SHIPPING  TRUST. 

Mr.  O.  Elzbacher  contributes  to  the  Contemporary 
Review  an  article  upon  "  The  American  Shipping 
Trust."  He  looks  on  the  Trust  with  great  suspicion, 
and  points  out  that  many  of  our  own  Napoleons  of 
Finance  have  not  ended  very  successfully.  Mr. 
Morgan's  breathless  leviathan  schemes,  he  says,  and 
his  dazzling  gifts  and  purchases  bring  to  mind  that 
unlucky  amateur  Napoleon  of  Finance  of  our  own, 
Mr.  Ernest  Terah  Hooley.    There  are  a  great  many 
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If  He  doesn't  know,  Who  does? 

J.  J.  Hill  :  "  We  have  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff  for 
many  ^rears,  and  whatever  good  it  can  do  ia  the  way  of  building  up  infant 
bdustries  has  already  been  accomplished." 

possibilities  of  risk  in  Mr.  Morgan's  schemes,  his  age 
is  one,  and  there  is  a  probability  of  the  great  American 
industrial  boom  ending  in  a  serious  crisis,  as  such 
booms  have  always  ended  before. 

The  British  chance  Mr.  Elzbacher  apparently  sees 
in  this  fact  With  its  unparalleled  audacity  and  bound- 
less ambitions  the  boom  is  highly  vulnerable.  Now, 
therefore,  is  the  time  for  the  British  and  Canadian 


Governments  to  make  a  counter-attack.  While  taking 
only  8  per  cent,  of  our  shipping,  the  Americans  have 
captured  the  very  cream  of  our  merchant  fleet.  Out  of 
sixty  ships  above  8,000  tons  nominally  possessed  by 
Great  Britain,  thirty-seven  are  already  in  the  Ameri- 
can Combine,  and  of  the  remaining  twenty-three  the 
seven  belonging  to  the  Cunard  Company  may  go  over. 
We  have  already  lost  the  commercial  command  of 
the  sea,  the  two  largest  companies  in  the  world  being 
German.  What  is  more  serious  is  that  out  of  the 
ten  greatest  liners  in  the  world  the  first  five  fc  r  spc*  d 
belong  to  Germany. 


SS.  Owners.  Kkots.     Build*  rs. 

Dnttschland  .    .    .  Hamburg-American  Line   23*  Vulcan,  Stettin. 

K alter  Wdhelm  II.  .  Norddcutscher-Lloyd  .23* 

KnmpriMt  Wilful m .                            „        •    23  »»  »» 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  der 

Crosse     ....             „             „       .    as*  .,  ,, 

Kaiser  Friedrich  .    .  Hambure-American  Line   aa  Schichau. 

Campania  ....  Cunard  Line    .    .    .    .    aa  Fnirfield. 

Lucania                                                             aa  „ 

Oceanic   White  Sur  Line  .    .    .    ai  Harland  and  Wolff. 

St.  Louis    ....  American  Line     .    .    .    az  Cramp  and  Sons. 

St.  Paul     ....          „         ,;        ...    ax  „  „ 


Mr.  Elzbacher*s  remedy  is  Protection.  He  quotes 
Mr.  Schwab's  opinion,  given  at  an  official  inquiry  : — 
"  Do  you  think  that  the  tariff  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  the  past  four  years  is  the  reason  of  our  great 
wealth  ?  "  "  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Mr.  Schwab.  "  I 
know  of  no  other  reason  so  important."  The  lesson  of 
the  Trust,  says  Mr.  Elzbacher,  is  that  of  the  importance 
of  combination  in  business  and  the  impossibility  of 
private  enterprise  to  stand  up  against  the  powerful 
State-aided  industries.  The  idea  undei  lying  Trusts 
is  excellent.  But  why  all  this,  we  may  ask,  when 
Mr.  Elzbacher  concludes  his  paper  with  the  warning 
he  gave  in  its  beginning  ?  The  Trusts,  he  says,  are 
in  a  very  dangerous  way.  The  reaction  will  not  fail 
to  come,  and  posterity  may  perhaps  compare  Mr. 
Morgan  with  John  Law.  Mr.  Morgan  has  recognised 
the  Trust  as  the  industrial  organisation  of  the  future ; 
but  he  may,  by  driving  his  idea  too  far  and  by  trying 
to  conquer  the  whole  world  for  his  Trusts,  ruin  the 
United  States.  Yet  Mr.  Elzbacher  wants  to  repro- 
duce in  this  country  the  state  of  things  which  make 
such  perilous  undertakings  possible  ! 


'*Our  Doomed  Shipping!** 

"  Doomed  British  Shipping  "  is  the  gloomy  title  of 
a  paper  by  Mr.  P.  Barry  in  the  Westminster  l^eview,  Mr. 
Barry  sees  a  parallel  between  the  lack  of  foresight  by 
British  landowners  which  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  and  the  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  British 
shipowners  which  for  all  time  is  to  seal  the  doom  of 
British  shipping.  Across  the  Atlantic  there  is  vitality 
and  deadness  here  ;  improvements  declined  here  are 
adopted  there  ;  superseded  things  are  clung  to  here  with 
miserly  tenacity.  We  have  witnessed  the  ruin  of  the 
coaster  and  its  crew,  and  of  the  deep-sea  brig  and 
schooner.  Our  sea-going  class  is  vanishing,  and  being 
superseded  by  foreigners  and  coloured  men,  and  in  this 
way  the  sceptre  of  the  seas  has  departed  from  us,  for 
mere  tonnage  is  not  the  chief  thing.  The"  American 
Trusts  are  invulnerable. 
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MORGANEERINO  AND  THE  NAVY. 

A  WRITER  who  signs  himself  "  Active  List "  contri- 
butes an  article  to  Blackuwod's  Ma^azim^  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  as  entirely  opposed  to  a  scare  on 
that  scare-producing  subject.  He  regards  the  present 
scare  as  one  of  the  periodical  panics  from  which  the 
British  press  suffers.  The  writer,  distinguishing 
between  tonnage  and  carrying  power,  estimates  that 
the  Combine  has  captured  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
tenth  the  carrying  power  of  all  British  ships,  more 
than  half  that  of  the  German  mercantile  marine,  and 
quite  as  much  as  the  whole  carrying  power  of  the 
French  mercantile  marine.  "  Active  List  "  points  out 
that  under  the  present  British  law  all  the  shareholders 
of  a  company  registered  in  England  may  be  foreigners. 
Even  if  the  profits  of  the  Combine  go  into  American 
pockets  we  cannot  forget  that  the  ships  were  built  by 
British  workmen,  are  commanded  by  British  officers, 
and  ffy  the  British  flag.  If  Great  Britain  were 
engaged  in  war  with  any  of  the  Continental  Powers  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  neutral  commerce,  might  pass 
laws  admitting  the  ships  in  the  Combine  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  The  nation  would  profit  if  goods 
came  in  cheaply  in  neutral  ships  instead  of  in  British 
ships  weighed  down  by  heavy  insurances.  If  the 
•British  Government  wanted  the  ships  they  could  pass 
an  Act  of  Parliament  taking  them  compulsorily.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  war  were  to  break  out  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  trade  between  the 
./two  Powers  would  necessarily  cease.  Any  of  the 
ships  in  American  ports  might  be  seized,  but  this 
might  happen  also  if  they  had  never  entered  the 
Combine.  As  long  as  the  ships  are  under  the 
British  flag  the  Americans  who  have  shares  in  them 
will  be  deeply  interested  in  the  ascendency  of  the 
British  Navy.  The  great  Trust,  therefore,  points  in 
the  direction  of  benevolent  neutrality,  if  not  of 
alliance.  If  Mr.  Morgan  had  pooled  with  the 
Americans  the  outlook  would  have  been  dark  \  as  it 
is  there  is  little  to  groan  over. 


A  CANADIAN  CRY  FOR  PREFERENCE. 

Tn  the  Contemporary  Rtnnnv,  writing  under  the 
above  title,  Mr.  VV.  Frank  Hatheway  puts  forward 
the  Colonial  Protectionist  view.  Canada,  he  says,  is 
at  present  faced  by  danger  from  the  economic  pre- 
dominance of  the  United  States.  The  American 
tariff  keeps  the  United  States  market  for  their  own 
farmers,  and  Canadian  farmers  are  inclined  to  argue 
that  if  Canada  were  within  the  Union  they  could  sell 
six  times  the  quantity  of  agricultural  produce  now 
sold  and  compete  with  the  Western  States  in  sup- 
plying New  York  and  the  large  Eastern  cities.  Yet 
the  United  States  farmers  are  assisted  by  the  present 
tariff"  in  heating  the  Canadian  farmers,  with  the  result 
that  Canada  has  increased  her  imports  from  the 
south  Ji8  per  cent,  since  1866,  while  the  United 
States  have  not  increased  their  imports  from  Canada 
at  all.    **^The  flag  follows  trade,"  says  Mr.  Hatheway, 


and  the  longing  for  the  American  market  will  incline 
Canadian  hearts  to  forget  the  law  of  blood  and  follow 
the  baser-born  twentieth  century  law  of  trade. 

To  save  Canada  from  complete  economic  absorp- 
tion Mr.  Hatheway  wants  a  higher  tariff"  against  the 
United  States  and  preferential  trade  within  the  British 
Empire.  Canada  would  reduce  her  free  list,  and  put 
on  as  high  duties  against  the  United  States  as  they 
levy  against  us.  Secondly,  she  would  develop  the 
British  market.  If  British.  Colonies  were  exempted 
from  the  3d.  duty  on  grain  it  would  cost  the  United 
Kingdom  only  ^800,000  a  year.  And  so  on.  The 
Colonies  would  give  Great  Britain  a  fifty-per-cent. 
rebate  on  manufactures.  Mr.  Hatheway  declares  that 
such  a  policy  would  encourage  emigration  to  British 
Colonies  instead  of  to  the  United  States.  Within 
five  years,  he  says,  the  Colonies  could  supply  the 
United  Kingdom  with  all  the  cereals  needed.  If 
some  such  policy  be  not  adopted  the  ties  of  cohesion 
with  the  Colonies  will  spin  out  into  weak  cobwebs, 
and  British  statesmen  will  wake  up  too  late. 


Is  Anything  Safe  from  Mr.  Morgran? 

The  suggestion  that  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  will 
carry  off*  anything  he  can  find  lying  loose  around  is 
humorously  hit  off"  by  a  Chicago  cartoonist,  who 
pictures  for  us  what  the  King,  Lord  Chancellor,  etc., 
would  have  to  do  if  Mr.  Morgan  were  announced 
with  a  Coronation  present. 
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"THE  AMERICAN  INVADERS." 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  DOING  AND  HOW  TO  MEET  THEM. 


MR.  F.  A.  Mckenzie  has  rewritten  and  Mr.  G. 
Richards  has  published  his  famous  little  book, 
"The  American  Invasion/'  rechristening  it' 
"The  American  Invaders."  Mr.  McKenzie  has  done 
such  good  service  in  waking  up  John  Bull  that  I  gladly 
welcome  the  opportunity  of  noticing  his  new  hook  and 
giving  my  readers  the  advantage  of  learning  something 
about  its  contents. 

PROGRESS  RECORDED. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  in  his  preface,  notes  complacently  that 
the  work  of  awakening  has  made  considerable  progress 
since  the  appearance  of  his  first  edition.    He,  says  : — 

The  views  as  to  the  needs  of  industrial  reform,  which  a  year 
ago  one  dared  only  state  with  almost  bated  breath,  are  now  the 
commonplaces  of  the  Man  in  the  Street.  We  move  rapidly  in 
these  days,  and  the  entire  self-confidence  of  our  industrial 
supremacy  which  held  the  minds  of  most  Englishmen  not  long 
since  has  now  given  way  to  a  perhaps  undue  sense  of  depres- 
sian.  The  American  invasion  of  Europe  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  abstract  discussion.  It  has  touched  Europe  at  a*  hundred 
points,  and  has  affected  no  country  so  largely  as  our  own. 

NO  REASON  TO  DESPAIR.  ^ 

Undoubtedly,  says  Mr.  McKenzie,  our  commerce  has 
received  a  check.    But  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  : — 

There  is  yet  a  stubbornness,  a  persistency,  a  straightforward- 
ness of  dealing  and  famous  honesty  of  manufacture  among 
English  traders  to  which  the  world  can  show  no  equal.  Eng- 
lish goods  still  have  a  name  in  many  lands  of  being  the  best.  A 
great,  though  unhappily  diminishing,  prestige  is  behind  us, 
enormous  wealth  lies  in  our  hands,  and  our  people  were  never 
more  intelligent.  The  future  srill  waits  for  us  if  we  will  have 
it.  But  to  hold  our  own  there  must  be  reform  far-reaching  and 
thorough.  It  is  to  help  to  bring  needed  changes  that  this  book 
b  written. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  BOOK. 

The  best  idea  as  to  the  wide  range  of  this  half-crown 
book  will  be  gained  by  the  following  table  of  its  con- 
tents : — 

I.  The  Expansion  of  America  5  II.  The  Plan  of  Campaign  ; 
III.  The  Fight  for  the  Atlantic  ;  IV.  The  Coming  Subsidies  ; 
V.  The  American  Boot ;  VI.  Iron  and  Steel ;  VII.  The  Newer 
Industries ;  VIII.  I^ondon  Transit  ;  IX.  The  Genesis  of  the 
Tobacco  War  ;  X.  The  Tobacco  War  in  England  ;  XI.  Coal  ; 
XII.  Merely  Domestic  ;  XIII.  Railways  and  Locomotives  ; 
XIV.  T.  Westinghouse  Works ;  XV.  B:)oks  and  Publishers; 
XVI.  The  Printing  World  ;  XVII.  The  Colonial  Markets - 
Canada  ;  XVIII.  The  Colonial  Markets— Australia  and  South 
Africa;  XIX.  Sport;  XX.  The  Secret  of  American  Success; 
XXI.  Can  We  Meet  America? 

THE  INVADERS  IN  OUR  COLONIES. 

The  American  Consular  agent  at  Eibenstock  repoi  ted 
that  "  the  British  Colonies  present  the  greatest  field  for 
our  manufactured  products."  It  is  in  Canada  where 
most  has  been  done  to  favour  British  imports,  but  in  1901 
she  bought  only  j^8,6oo,ooo  of  goods  from  us  as  against 
jC23,86o,ooo  from  the  United  States.  America  realises, 
if  England  does  not,  the  splendid  field  Canada  presents. 
In  South  Africa  the  Americans  seem  likely  to  reap  the 
commercial  profits  of  our  victories.  In  one  year  America's 
exports  to  South  Africa  have  risen  from  ^4, 127,428  to 
£6,095,636.  And  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Australian 
trade  is  still  mainly  in  British  hands,  but  with  the  aid  of 
low  freights  the  Americans  are  making  special  efforts  to 


conquer  the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  McKenzie  quotci 
from  an  Agent-Generars  letter  the  following  observa- 
tions : — 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  trade  between 
America  and  Australia  was  the  International  Conference,  held 
at  Philadelphia  in  1899.  Its  object  was  avowedly  the  capture 
of  the  world's  trade  for  America,  and  its  effect  vras  immediate. 


Kladd4!radatsch,\  [Berlin. 

The  Americanisatioo  of  EnglancL 

Ships,  railways,  meat,  cigars,  matches,  etc.,  all  these  John  Bull  receives 
from  the  many-handed  Uncle  Sam  Buddha,  but  oaturally  in  return  fot 
suitable  gifts  to  the  Piiests. 

as  may  be  seen  from  statistics.  A  similar  conference  is  urgently 
needed  in  England.  The  whole  case  has  been  placed  before  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  but  up  to  now  nothing  has  come  of  it. 

THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  INVASION. 

Mr.  McKenzie  maintains  that  the  invasion  is,  on  the 
whole,  beneficent  : — 

American  raw  materials  keep  our  factories  employed.  Ameri- 
can food  enables  our  work-people  to  live  in  greater  comlbrt  at 
less  expense  than  they  otherwise  could.  Exclude  American 
cotton,  American  corn,  and  American  meat,  and  there  would  be 
want  and  famine  in  our  land  in  a  month. 
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We  gain,  too,  by  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  by  the  adoption 
of  American  notions.  American  methods  now  being  introduced 
to  our  factories  profit  us. 

WELCOME  THE  INVADERS  ! 

Mr.  McKenzie's  conclusion  is  that  we  ought  to  wel- 
come the  invaders  with  open  arms.    He  says 

So  far  from  opposing  t'.ie  introduction  of  American  improve- 
ments, even  to  the  profit  of  the  Americans  in  this  country,  we 
should  welcome  them  and  aid  them  in  every  way.  The  pity  is 
that  we  have*  not  adopted  them  the  more  largely.  •  We  need  a 
Wanamaker  to  come  here  to  teach  us  how  to  modernise  our  Sun- 
day schools.  We  need  to  learn  the  American  way  of  dealing 
with  patents,  and  we  will  never  fully  enter  into  our  own  until 
we  recognise,  as  they  do  in  America,  the  principle  of  adec^uate 
pay  for  good  work.  AVe  need  a  quickening  up,  and  Americans 
are  the  people  to  do  it  for  us.  It  was  as  well  the  Aniericans 
should  be  the  agents  for  our  regeneration. 


7uJ^f.l  [Sivr  York. 


The  International  Siamese  Twins. 


We  have,  it  is  true,  to  decide  whether  we  are  going  to  be  a 
subordinate  people,  allowing  the  Americans  to  take  the  supreme 
rule  of  our  industries,  or  whether  we  are  going  to  retain  pur  old 
chieftainship.  But  we  will  not  keep  our  place  by  any  other 
method  than  that  of  raising  our  industrial  conditions  up  to  those 
of  America.  To-day  we  are  hindered  in  a  hundred  ways  by 
inadequate  and  pernicious  laws.  We  see  industry  after  induilry 
almost  throttled  by  mere  legislative  stupidity.  We  find 
our  traders  refused  the  facilities  which  every  other  pro- 
gressive Government  willingly  gives  its  people.  The  vague 
talk  of  a  policy  of  commercial  retaliation  against  America  and 
of  protection'  in  answer  to  America's  protective  laws  loses  its 
force  when  we  remember  one  fact.  Industrially,  we  cannot  do 
w  ithout  America  ;  America  can  do  withoul  u>,  although  only  at 
heavy  loss.  The  purchase  outright  of  British  manufactures  by 
Americaii^  is  a  blew  to  our  prestige.  Bat  in  many  instances  the 
American  purchasers  settle  in  our  midst  and  become  FInglish  in 
their  turn. '  If  we  wish  to  hold  what  America  is  taking  from  us 
we  must  do  so  by  proving  ourselves  as  good  men  as  the 
Americans,  as'good  in  businef^  energ}',  in  education,  in  technical 


training,  in  working  capacity,  and  in  inventive  skill.  Then  the 
competition  of  the  two  peoples  will  result  in  the  world's  benefi  . 
And  sore  as  Englishmen  may  be  at  the  successes  of  their  rivals, 
they  have  not  yet  forgotten  that  we  are  one  kin,  too  closely  knii 
together  for  trade  disputes  to  sever. 


CHEAP  TRANSPORT  IN  THE  IRON  TRADE. 

One  Secret  of  American  Success. 
In  Pag^s  Magazine  for  July  Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite  pub- 
lishes an  interesting  article  on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Manu- 
factures of  the  World,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  maps. 
He  maintains  that  if  the  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  any 
industrial  system  is  the  progress  made  when  compared 
with  other  countries,  the  United  States  is  not  only 
supreme,  but  if  her  progress  continues  in  the  same 
ratio  the  American  furnaces  will  soon  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  world's  demand.  The  main  factor  which 
differentiates  between  the  ore  and  blast  furnaces  and 
the  distribution  of  pig-iron  is  really  the  transport 
cost  of  British  railways.  Our  railway  rates  are  so 
dear  that  no  blast  furnace  in  Great  Britain  can  pay  that 
is  not  near  a  seaport  that  will  permit  a  cargo  of  3,000  tons 
to  be  loafed  directly  on  to  the  stock  yards  of  the  furnaces. 
The  cost  of  transport  in  the  United  States  for  materials 
on  the  railways  feeding  the  Steel  Trust  may  be  taken  at 
one-sixth  of  a  penny  per  ton  per  mile.  The  transport 
cost  in  Great  Britain  of  the  same  ore  is  seven-eighths 
of  a  penny  per  ton  per  mile.  In  America  the 
necessary  ore,  fuel,  and  limestone  and  the  transport  of 
the  pig-iron  so  produced  for  100  miles  of  rail  would  he 
6b.  3d.  a  ton.  On  British  railways  the  cost  would  be 
29s.  2jd.  a  ton.  This,  however,  is  an  overstatement. 
Mr.  Thwaite  himself  admits  that  the  economic  tran- 
sport arrangement  of  the  United  States  gives  the 
American  ironmaster  an  advantage  equivalent  to 
1 8s.  a  ton  compared  with  the  cost  of  iron  in 
Middles  borough  furnaces.  This  margin  will  enable 
the  American  Steel  Trust  to  send  their  finished  product 
to  Liverpool  or  Southampton  at  rates  which  would 
enable  pig-iron  produced  in  Pittsburg  to  be  stocked  in 
England.  The  tendency  is  always  entirely  in  favour  of 
the  use  of  rich  ores  instead  of  poor  ores,  but  if  the  British 
railways  adopted  freight  proportions  for  mineral  traffic  he 
thinks  it  would  be  possible  to  devise  an  equation  of 
economic  co-efficients  which  would  permit  the  American 
type  of  blast  furnaces  on  our  Oxfordshire,  Northampton- 
shire, and  other  low-grade  ore-fields.  England  possesses 
almost  unlimited  deposits  of  low-grade,  25  to  30  per  cent, 
of  iron  ore,  but  its  distance  from  the  coalfields  renders  it 
practically  useless  until  railway  charges  are  reduced. 
Mr.  Thwaite  notes,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Canada,  and  some  isolated  works  in  India  of 
comparatively  small  capacity,  there  is  not  a  single  iron- 
making  blast  furnace  ia  the  whole  of  England  beyond 
the  sea.  New  Zealand  is  rich  in  iron  deposits  ;  so  is 
Australia.  In  the  four  years  ending  1896  the  Australian 
Colonies  imported  over  76  millions  sterling  worth  of 
manufactured  iron  and  steel.  Mr.  Thwaite  says,  how- 
ever, that  the  new  Commonwealth  will  probably  follow 
the  lines  of  progress  laid  down  by  the  United  States,  and 
a  vigorous  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  establish  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  of  New  South  Wales. 
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WHY  LONDON  LOSES  TRADE. 


A  RADICAL  REPORT  BY  A  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 


WHEN  John  Bull  does  wake  up  he  sometimes 
swears  a  good  round  oath.  Of  this  we  have 
a  striking  illustration  in  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  appointed  to  examine  into  and 
report  upon  the  way  m  which  the  affairs  of  the  Port 
of  London  are  managed,  or  rather  mismanaged,  at 
the  present  time.  A  more  drastic,  radical,  all-round, 
unanimous  anathema  upon  the  state  of  things  which 
exists  could  hardly  have  been  expected  even  from  a 
Commission  appointed  by  the  editor  of  Reynolds's 
Newspaper,  It  is  enough  to  make  the  old  Tories  of  the 
City  Corporation  expire  in  an  apoplectic  fit  to  read 
the  Report.  What  are  things  coming  to,  indeed,  when  a 
Royal  Commission  lays  such  sacrilegious  hands  upon 
vested  interests  !  For  it  is  the  excessive  regard  for  vested 
interests  which  the  Commission  declares  has  done  such 
a  lot  to  handicap  London  as  a  seaport.  But  this*  is  to 
anticipate  matters. 

THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 
The  first  chairman  of  the  Commission  was  Earl  Eger- 
ton  of  Tatton.  He  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign 
his  office  before  much  progress  had  been  made  with  the 
inquiry,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Lord  Revelstoke. 
The  other  members  of  the  Commission  were  the  Hon. 
Alfred  Lyitekon,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  K.C.B., 
Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  the  eminent  engineer.  Admiral  Sir 
John  Hext,  K.C.LE..  Mr.  John  Ellis,  M.P.,  and  the 
Hon.  William  Peel,  M.P.,  with  Mr.  Bernard  H.  Holland 
as  secretary.  All  the  Commissioners  have  signed  the 
report,  so  that  there  is  not  in  this  case,  as  there  is  in  the 
case  of  most  Commissions,  any  minority  report.  Nor  is 
there  even  any  dissentient  objection  or  criticism  appended 
by  way  of  note  by  any  Commissioner. 

AN  OPTIMIST  OUTIX)OK. 
The  Commissioners,  although  unanimous  fti  condemn- 
ing what  has  been^  are  by  no  means  pessimistic.  They 
have  a  rather  optimist  outlook  in  the  future,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  remarks  with  which  they  conclude  their 
report 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  say  that  our  inquiry  into  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Port  of  London  has  convinced  us  of  its  splendid 
natural  advantages.  Among  these  are  the  geographical  position 
of  the  Port ;  the  magnitude,  wealth,  and  energy  of  the  popula- 
tion behind  it ;  the  fine  approach  from  the  sea  ;  the  river  tides 
strong  enough  to  transport  traffic  easily  to  all  parts,  yet  not  so 
violent  as  to  make  navigation  difficult ;  land  along  the  shores 
of  a  character  suitable  for  dock  construction  and  all  commercial 
purposes.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  London  possesses 
docks  which,  although  they  are  not  in  some  cases  upon  the 
level  of  modem  requirenAents,  are  yet  capacious  and  capable 
of  further  development.  The  deficiencies  of  London  as  a  port, 
to  which  our  attention  has  been  called,  are  not  due  to  any 
natural  difficulties,  but  to  causes  which  may  easily  be  removed 
by  a  better  organisation  of  administradve  and  financial  powers. 
The  great  increase  in  the  size  and  draught  of  ocean-going  ships 
has  imuie  extensive  works  necessary  both  in  the  river  and  in  the 
docks,  bat  the  dispersion  of  powers  among  several  authorities 
and  companies  has  prevented  any  systematic  execution  of  ade- 
quate improvements.  Hence  the  Port  has,  for  a  time,  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  developments  of  modern  population  and 
conunerce,  and  has  shown  signs  of  losing  that  position  rela- 
tively to  other  ports  which  it  has  held  for  so  long.  We  are, 
however,  convinced  that,  if  in  this  great  national  concern, 
energy  and  courage  be  shown,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 


the  welfare  of  the  Port  of  London  will  be  permanently  im- 
paired. 

LONDON  LOSING  GROUND. 

Unfortunately  energy,  courage  and  commonsense  are 
exactly  the  things  which  have  not  been  displayed 
hitherto,  with  the  result  that  London  is  gradually  losing 
ground.  The  import  trade  of  London  has  always  con- 
sisted of  two  great  branches,  one  the  imjwrt  of  goods  to 
be  consumed  or  used  in  the  London  district  or  to  be  con- 
veyed thence  to  other  places  in  this  country  ;  the  other 
the  import  of  goods  destined  for  re-export  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Most  of  the  modern  increase  in  the  import 
trade  of  the  Port  is  due  to  the  immense  growth  in  the 
magnitude  and  consuming  power  of  London  itself.  The 
Commissioners  poi«t  out  that  the  existence  upon  the 
Thames  of  the  greatest  market  and  centre  of  consump- 
tion in  the  world  has  given  to  the  Port  a  "  huge  practical 
monopoly,"  and  that  this  very  fact  may  hare  caused  a 
certain  want  of  energy  as  to  improvements.  Meanwhile 
the  re-export  trade  seems  to  have  suffered  an  arrest.  In 
1882  the  amount  of  foreign  and  Colonial  produce  re- 
exported from  the  United  Kingdom  was  ;^65, 193,000,  of 
which  the  share  of  the  Port  of  London  was  ^39,884,000, 
or  6 1*2  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  such  produce 
exported  in  1899  was  ;f  65 ,042,000,  of  which  the  share  of 
the  Port  of  London  was  ^  34,460,689,  or  53  per  cent. 

WHY  FOREIGN  PORTS  FORGE  AHEAD. 

On  the  Continent  docks,  quays,  wharves,  etc.,  are 
almost  without  exception  owned  by  national  or  municipal 
authorities,  and  are  constructed  and  improved  out  of 
public  funds.  The  evidence  showed  that  in  the  case  of 
neighbours  and  rivals  of  London — the  German,  Dutah,. 
Belgian,  and  French  ports — this  expenditure  has  of  late 
been  very  considerable,  and  has  been  applied  in  a 
scientific  and  successful  manner.  The  Commissioners 
quote  a  striking  passage  contained  in  a  report  made  in 
1897  by  an  American  Board  of  Inquiry.  The  American 
report  says  : — 

The  four  Continental  ports  of  Havre,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Seine,  of  Antwerp,  59  miles  up  the  Scheldt,  of  Hamburg, 
70  miles  up  the  Elbe,  and  of  Rotterdam,  on  the  new  Maas, 
being  the  main  outlet  of  the  Rhine,  18  miles  from  its  mouth,  are 
all  great  cities  and  commercial  entrepdtSy  whose  present  growth 
and  importance  have  been  largely  achieved  within  the  century. 
They  are  all  connected  by  systems  of  waterways  with  the  far 
interior  of  Europe,  and  are  great  distributing  centres,  where 
merchandise  changes  bulk  in  transportation  to  ultimate  desuna- 
tion,  and  all  are  natural  terminals,  where  barge  or  river  naviga- 
tion ends  and  ocean  carriage  begins. 

At  each  city  are  to  be  found  magnificent  and  costly  systems 
of  docks,  piers,  anchorages,  and  waterways,  under  public 
ownership  and  control,  possessing  every  facility  for  carrying 
immense  trade  by  means  of  commodious  and  convenient  ware- 
houses, with  modern  appliances,  operated  by  steam,  v^ater,  or 
electricity  ;  and  all  are  designed  to  promote  economy  and  speed 
in  handling  at  low,  uniform,  and  unvarying  rates  of  charge. 

The  Commissioners  consider  that  this  concise  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  obtained  from  British 
Consuls  and  other  witnesses,  and  they  conclude  : — 

That  for  ships  which  use  the  decks— that  is,  for  *  all  large 
ships — London  is  a  much  dearer  port,  both  as  regards  out- 
payments  and  as  regards  delays,  than  "Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
and  Antwerp,  and  that,  for  those  goods  which  pass  through  the* 
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docks,  it  b,  taking  together  dues  on  goods  and  ships,  cost  of 
labour  and  pilotage,  a  somewhat  more  expensive  port  as 
regards  out-payments  than  Hamburg,  and  not  nearly  so  well 
organised. 

THE  NEED  TOR  DREDGING  THE  THAMES. 

The  Commissioners  quote  a  passage  from  the  evidence 
of  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  who  said  : — 

If  London  is  restricted  in  the  depth  and  size  of  her  ships,  and 
Hamburg  and  Rotterdam— those  two  ports  in  particular  which 
are  going  ahead  tremendously — are  able  to  get  facilities  which 
we  cannot  get,  it  is  a  tremendous  drawback  to  the  British  ship- 
owners and  British  commerce  altO|[ethcr.  I  might  go  further, 
because  you  may  look  with  certamty  to  the  future  producing 
very  much  larger  ships.  The  economical  ship  is  the  large  ship, 
and  unless  you  can  provide  for  the  large  ship  you  cannot  com- 
pete for  the  carrying  trade.  The  carrying  trade  is  not  protected 
like  a  railway.  Anybody  can  come  into  it  who  can  produce  a 
machine  cheaper  than  his  neighbour,  and  his  neighbour  is  always 
looking  for  something  that  can  do  it  cheaper.  Then,  again,  the 
Englishman  docs  not  care  what  he  ships  his  goods  in,  whether 
under  the  German  flag  or  the  French  flag.  You  do  not  find  that 
feeling  with  a  German  or  a  Frenchman ;  he  will  endeavour  as 
far  as  he  can  to  ship  his  goods  under  his  own  flag. 

In  this  connection  the  Commissioners  refer  to  the 
general  maritime  situation,  to  the  possible  subsidising 
policy  of  the  United  States,  aiid  to  the  fact  that,  in  the 
class  of  ships  which  are  the  ships  of  the  future,  German 
competition  is  very  close.  At  the  end  of  1901  the  Ger- 
man companies  had  afloat  twenty-four  ships  of  over 
10,000  tons  gross  tonnage,  as  against  twenty -eight 
British.   The  Commissioners  observe  (par.  30) : — 

These  are  among  the  signs  which  show  how  seriously  the 
maritime  superiority  of  this  country  is  now  being  challenged. 
It  is  clear  that  anv  incapacity  of  the  greatest  British  Port,  which 
takes  about  a  fifth  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
does  so  much  trans-shipment  and  re-export  trade,  to  accommo- 
date the  largest  modern  steamers  may  count  in  deciding  the 
result  of  the  contest. 

The  Commissioners  say : — 

The  evidence  leaves  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  far  greater 
works  than  desultory  dredging  are  now  needed,  but  this  is  due 
only  in  a  slight  degree,  if  at  all,  to  any  positive  deterioration  in 
the  river  channels.  The  new  necessities  are  due  in  the  main  to 
the  revolution  brought  about  by  the  rapid  growth  in  the  size 
and  draught  of  ocean-going  ships  and  to  the  demand  for  rapid 
transit. 

TIME  IS  MONEV. 

Time  is  money,  but  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Commission  it  appears  that  the  business  of  the  Port  of 
London  is  conducted  upon  the  principle  that  delays, 
instead  of  being  injurious,  are  good  for  trade.  The  chief 
cause  of  delay  in  delivering  goods  at  London  as  com- 
pared, e,g.^  with  Liverpool,  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  them 
are  removed  from  the  quays  by  barges,  and  that  the 
barges  cannot  lie  at  the  quays  when  the  space  is  occupied 
by  ships.  The  docks  are  constructed  upon  the  assump- 
tion, not  true  to  present  facts,  that  most  goods  are  ware- 
housed there  or  taken  away  by  land.  The  Commissioners 
say  (par.  210)  : — 

The  body  of  testimony  as  to  the  delays  in  the  delivery  of 
goods  from  the  docks  and  the  injury  suflered  in  consequence  by 
the  trade  of  London  is  overwhelming.  The  conditions  of 
modem  trade  and  industry,  and  the  increase  of  railway  facilities 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  enabled  enormous  cargoes  to 
be  brought  together  and  shipped  for  Ix)ndon.  Mechanical 
invention  and  enterprise  have  provided  ships  equal  to  carrying 
these  cargoes  ;  and  the  immense  growth  in  population  and 
wealth  of  London  and  the  country  round  it  have  afibrded  a 
market  sufficient  to  attract  and  absorb  them.  The  dock  com- 
panies, however,  for  financial  reasons  which  we  have  indicated, 


have  not  been  able  to  adapt  their  receptive  powers  fully  to  the 
change  ol  circumstances. 

The  reason  why  the  dock  companies  have  not  been 
able  to  rise  to  the  occasion  is  because  of  the  extraordinary- 
regard  paid  to  the  vested  iiuerests  of  wharfingers  and 
lightermen,  who  when  the  Dock  Acts  were  passed  made 
a  great  outcry  on  the  ground  that  they  had  established 
vested  interests  in  the  landing  of  goods  in  the  Port  of 
London. 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE.^ 

The  Commissioners  begin  their  "  Conclusions  and 
Recommendations  "  by  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  the 
creation  of  a  Port  Authority.  These  reasons  are,  shortly 
— (i)  That  if  London  is  to  hold  its  place  as  a  port  against 
its  rivals  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  spending  several 
millions  of  money  in  a  systematic  manner  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  river  channels  and  docks  in  order 
to  meet  the  revolution  in  the  dimensions  of  ships  and 
cargoes.  (2)  That  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  as 
things  now  stand,  to  carry  out  these  improvements  by 
means  of  the  division  of  powers  between  various  autho- 
rities and  dock  companies  and  the  weak  financial  posi- 
tion of  each  of  these  authorities  and  companies.  (3) 
That,  so  far  as  regards  the  dock  companies,  this  weak- 
ness cannot  be  remedied  without  reversmg  a  long-settled 
policy  and  giving  them  power  to  tax  barge-owners  and 
wharfingers — a  proposal  which  has  met  with  the  strongest 
opposition.  (4)  That  the  division  of  port  functions 
between  the  Thames  Conservancy,  Trinity  House,  and 
Watermen's  Company  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  Port.  (5)  That  "  there  exists  in  London  among 
shipowners,  merchants,  and  representative  bodies  a 
powerfiri  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  consoli- 
dation of  powers  at  present  divided,  and  the  creation 
of  a  single  public  authority  for  the  control  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Port."  In  these  circumstances  the  Commis- 
sioners "strongly  recommend  that  such  an  authority 
should  be  constituted." 

They  further  recommend  that  all  the  powers  and  pro- 
perty of  the  Thames  Conservancy  in  connection  with  the 
river  below  Teddington  should  be  vested  in  the  new 
authority,  at  and  from  the  date  to  be  appointed  for  the 
commencement  of  operations  under  the  constituting  Act ; 
that  the  powers  of  the  Trinity  House,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  area  of  the  Port  of  London  as  defined  by  the 
constituting  Act,  should  also  be  transferred  at  the  same 
date ;  and  that  all  the  powers  of  the  Watermen's  Com- 
pany connected  with  the  licensing  and  control  of  water- 
men and  lightermen,  and  the  regulation  of  lighters  and 
other  craft,  should  be  transferred  to  the  new  authority. 
They  also  recommended  that  by  the  same  Act  all  the 
powers  and  property  of  the  London  and  India,  Surre>' 
Conimercial,  and  Millwall  Dock  Companies  should  be 
vested  in  the  Authority,  and  that  the  actual  transfer  of  the 
docks  should  be  completed  by  a  date  as  early  as  possible 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Act. 

The  Commissioners  suggest  that  the  new  Fori 
Authority  should  consist  of  about  forty  persons,  of 
whom  eleven  should  be  elected  by  the  L.C.C.,  three  by 
the  City  Corporation,  five  by  the  Governors  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  the  rest  by  various  public  bodies  and 
groups  of  traders  and  railway  companies  using  the  Port. 
They  recommend  that  they  should  improve  the  docks 
and  construct  new  ones  at  a  cost  of  \\  millions,  and  that 
they  should  deepen,  widen,  and  Improve  the  river  channels 
at  a  further  cost  of  2!:  millions,  making  a  total  outlay  of 
7  millions.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  the  present 
congested  condition  of  Parliamentary  business  anything 
will  be  done  to  carry  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission into  effect. 
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LEARNING  LANGUAGES    BY  LETTER-WRITING 


SEEING  firom  my  window  just  now  the  incessant 
downpour  of  rain,  I  am  reminded  that  even  the 
give  and  take  of  friendly  letters  is  powerless  to 
prevent  misconception — especially  about  our  climate— 
or  rather  the  samples  of  it  we  have  had  just  lately.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  picture  the  way  in  which  visitors  from 
over-seas  will  be  confirmed  in  the  idea  that  our  country 
is  one  upon  which  the  sun  never  shrines.  I  quote  from  a 
letter  from  a  French  lad  who  spent  his  holidays  near 
London  last  summer.  He  went  everywhere,  and  enjoyed 
everything  apparently  ;  but  listen  to  him  about  our 
weather : — 

I  should  almost  love  London  were  it  not  for  its  horrible 
climate,  which  makes  it  so  gloomy  and  dull.  The  clear  shining 
of  the  sun,  which  with  us  makes  all  so  bright  and  merry,  is  here 
so  capricious  that  I  may  say  the  sun  never  shines  frankly,  and 
fog  is  its  master.  If  this  be  the  case  in  August,  what  must  it  be 
ji  November  ? 

Now  this  was  written  of  last  year.  Whatever  will  be 
said  of  this  ?  However,  visitors  who  come  later  In  the 
year  may  have  glorious  sun.  Let  us  hope  so ;  if  not,  we 
shall  have  burning  ears  upon  their  return,  for  they  will 
certainly  have  very  odd  tales  to  tell  of  black,  bleak  London, 
and  we  shall  be  politely  disbelieved  when,  in  future,  we 
talk  about  the  lovely  weather  we  sometimes  have. 

I  am  often  asked  by  foreigners  for  English  addresses, 
and  I  really  think  there  is  an  idea  afloat  that  perfect 
hcaldi  is  only  to  be  hoped  for  in  Torquay. 

FOREIGN  RECITATIONS  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  members  of  the  Saxon  Neuphilologen  Society 
have  taken  up  most  earnestly  this  new  educational  scheme. 
Professor  Hartmann  is  the  soul  of  the  movement ;  but 
though  it  commenced  in  Saxony,  it  has  rapidly  spread 
through  the  various  German-speaking  States.  Briefly, 
the  plan  is  worked  thus.  A  foreigner,  well  known  for  his 
elocutionary  powers,  besides  other  merits,  is  invited  to 
make  a  tour  in  various  towns,  reciting  in  each  some 
short  masterpiece  of  his  native  literature,  or  a  portion  of 
such,  M.  Delbost,  for  example,  would  choose  from 
Racine,  Moli^re,  Daudet,  etc.  ;  Mr.  Hasluck — Shake- 
speare, Longfellow,  Dickens,  etc.  The  schools  in  each 
town  unite  to  greet  him  in  a  suitable  hall,  and  there  are 
discussions  afterwards.  The  cost  is  met  by  subscriptions 
of  2jd.  from  scholars  and  5d.  from  adults.  The  lecturer 
is  usually  the  giiest  of  one  of  the  promoters.  The 
subject  of  the  recitation  is  settled  beforehand,  and  each 
scholar  studies  the  portion  selected  so  that  he  may  get 
the  greatest  good.  Any  one  going  from  England  to 
other  countries  is  recommended  to  attend  lectures, 
theatres,  etc.,  and  I  expect,  if  questionsd,  every  student 
who  has  tried  the  plan  would  have  the  same  tale  to  tell. 

Yes !  I  understood  So-and-so  quite  well,  for  I  managed 
to  get  the  key-note  of  his  speech ;  but  the  other  day  I 
was  a  little  late,  could  not  hear  well,  and  the  speech  was 
nearly  over  before  I  got  a  clue  to  what  it  was  about." 
Then,  too,  the  close  attention  necessary  is  sometimes 
actually  pain.  The  recitation  scheme  has  no  such  draw- 
backs. It  is  objected  that  the  plan  is  not  necessary  in 
England,  as  everywhere  we  have  foreigners  teaching  their 
own  ton^e,  whilst  in  France  and  Germany,  for  instance, 
only  natives  may  teach.  This  is  quite  true,  and  our  need 
may  not  be  so  ^eat  as  theirs,  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
rejection  ;  thinkmg  people  realise  that  we  want  ever>' 
possible  help,  if  we  are  to  make  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  thorough  and  not  the  simple  waste  of  time  such 
teaching  used  to  be.  Why,  I  have  known  a  boy  learn  (?) 
French  for  two  years  and  still  be  unable  to  read  five  lines  of 


a  simple  story  or  speak  an  intelligible  sentence.  And  in 
the  recitation  scheme  amongst  other  advantages  are 
these  :  novelty,  a  chance  of  awakening  interest,  and  of 
hearing  the  best  literature  spoken  in  the  best  manner. 
I  doubt  if  many  schools  have  a  French  or  German 
master  who  is  also  a  gifted  reciter. 

LANGUAGE  IN  NUMERALS. 
Concordia  for  June  propounds  a  plan  for  a  means  of 
universal  communication  by  writing,  which  is  original  at 
all  events.  The  writer  supposes  that  about  5,000  words 
would  be  sufficient.  Then  use  letters  in  writing  instead 
of  words.  The  necessary  dictionar>'  should  be  in  the  six 
principal  tongues,  and  one  number  should  represent  one 
thing  m  the  six  tongues.  Take  bread  for  instance  ;  pain^ 
bread,  brod,  etc.,  would  be  represented  by  the  number  75. 
So,  for  example,  any  Englishman  wishing  to  write  to  a 
foreigner  of  any  nationality  "send  bread  and  meat,'^ 
would  write  431—75—87.  Suppose  you  needed  to  say 
"send  bread  and  meat  presently,**  the  numeral  for 
"  send  "  must  be  written  slanting  to  the  right  ^^/,  whilst 
if  bread  and  meat  have  been  sent  the  numeral  should 
slant  to  the  left  431.  There  would  be  the  small  draw- 
back of  an  enormous  dictionary.  In  the  same  number 
is  a  speech  from  M.  Passy,  the  veteran  friend  of  Peace, 
and  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  Nobel  bequest. 

NOTICES. 

Sefior  Patricio  Clara,  the  Director  of  the  Commercial 
School  at  Barcelona,  has  just  published  the  first  number 
of  a  polyglot  review  which  is  intended  to  advance  the 
cause  of  modem  languages  in  Spain.  Our  readers  know 
that  few  Spaniards  learn  English,  French  being  natur- 
ally the  chosen  tongue,  and  therefore  it  is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  find  Spanish  correspondents.  Education  for  the 
masses  is  advancing  but  slowly  in  Spain.  The  Practical 
Teacher  for  June  gives  statistics  which  show  that  the 
salaries  of  teachers  for  the  whole  of  Spain  only  equal  in 
amount  the  sum  expended  on  the  national  btill-fights. 

The  Teachers*  Guild  Quarterly  announces,  with 
details,  that  Miss  Walter,  an  inspector  of  schools,  pro- 
poses to  take  with  her  on  a  fortnight's  trip  to  Heyst,  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Belgium,  Bruges  and  Ghent,  a  small 
party  of  ladies,  the  whole  cost  of  the  holiday  to  be  £/> 
only  for  each  person.  Later  on  a  second  journey  will  be 
to  Brussels,  Mechlin,  and  Antwerp.  There  must  be 
many  to  whom  such  a  tour  would  be  a  great  boon. 
Address,  38,  Woodberry  Grove,  Finsbury  Park. 

During  August  and  September  it  is  impossible  to 
arrange  for  introductions  for  scholars,  as  the  teachers 
who  work  with  us  are  unable  to  help,  and  the  Revue 
Universitaire  is  not  published.  There  is  also  a  longer 
delay  as  regards  adults.  Teachers,  however,  are  asked 
to  send  in  lists  of  scholars  with  age  of  each  before  the 
vacation,  so  that  there  niay  be  no  preventable  delay 
after  the  schools  recommence.  No  stamps  are  necessary 
except  when  German  correspondents  are  desired.  Adults 
are  asked  to  contribute  one  shilling  towards  the  cost  of 
search.  The  motive  for  correspondence  is  mutual  help 
in  the  study  of  language,  so  great  care  should  be  taken 
in  the  correction  of  faults  ;  the  writing  should  be  legible 
and  a  margin  left  for  correction. 

Several  young  Frenchmen  who  are  teachers  ask  if  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  holiday  engagements  in  England. 
If  any  one  wishes  to  receive  such  guests  1  will  gladly 
give  names  and  addresses  if  a  stamped  directed  envelope 
be  sent. 

A  German  lady  also  would  like  a  holiday  engagement. 
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BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN. 


Ainsleets  Magazine.— Intbrnational  News  Co.    lo  ct9.  June. 
New  Orleans  ;  the  Most  Dramatic  City  in  the  United  Slates.    lUus.    W.  S. 
Harwood. 

Mrs.  Stuyvesani  Fish,  Society  Leader.    Illus.    C.  S.  Wayne. 
Ihe  Growth  of  Luxury  in  America.    J.  G.  Speed. 
The  United  States  and  South  America.    Illus.    H.  E.  Armstrong. 
The  Musical  Student  ia  America  ;  the  Girl  with  a  Future.    Illus.  Lilbn 
C.  Paschal. 

Anglo-American.—- 5>  Chanceky  Lane.   it.  July. 
The  "  Entrepreneur  "  in  the  English  Combine.    E.  E.  Gellcnder. 
Germany  and  H^r  Co.Dm.'rcial  Treaties.    T.  Barth. 
European  Alliances.    E.  Maxe/. 
Money.  Stocks,  and  Trade.  Briton. 
Afoot  from  Cheyenne  to  Niw  York.    A.  A.  Austin. 
English  Colonisation.    H.  F. 

Antiquary. —Stock.  6d.  July. 
Sidelights  on  the  Civil  War  from  Soma  Old  Parish  Registers  of  Shropshire. 

Rev.  T.  Auden. 
Superstitions  concerning  Humun  Blood.    E.  Peacock. 
Discoveries  of  Fossil  Bones  in  the  Lower  Thames  Valley.    Rev.  B.  Hale 

Wortham. 

ArObitectural  Review. — Effingham  HoasE,  Arundel  Street, 
Strand.  6d.  July. 
English  Mediaval  Figure  -Sculpture.    Illus.    E.  S.  Prior  and  A.  G.irdnn-. 
John  Francis  BentL*y.    Illus.    Contd.    H.  Ricirdo. 
Somi  Leona.^d^que  Questions.    Illus.    H.  P.  Horns. 

Arena.— Gav  and  Bird,    as  cts.  Juns. 
Causes  of  the  Philippine  War.    S  C.  Parks. 
Tha  late  Cecil  Rhodi-s.    R.  de  QuintOn  and  F.  L.  Os  vald. 
The  Physical  Basis  of  Historj-.    g.  R.  Keyes. 

The  Case  of  Prof.  Charles  W.  Person  ;  the  Echo  of  the  Inquisition.  Rsv. 

R.  E.  Bisb^e.  • 
The  Plural  Marriage  Problem.   C  W.  Penrose. 
A  Natijnal  Co*opsrative  Conf.rc^ice.    Rev,  H.  Vrooman. 
The  Russian  Rem  id y.    J.  H.  Ecjb. 
A  Bit  of  Old  Mexico.    B.  O.  Flo;v<:r. 
Thi  Ancient  Working  PeopL.    W.  Baillie. 
Aie  \yorking  Women  to  blaroi?   E.  Flower. 

Art  Journal.— H  Virtue,   js.  6J.  Julv. 
The  Royal  Academy  Exhib  tion  of  i>>3,    Illus.    Frank  Riuder. 
The  New  Gallery  Exhibition  of  1932  Illu^. 

Impressions  of  tht  First  Inte  national  Exhibit! jn  of  Modern  Decorative 
Art  at  Turin.    Illus.    Walter  Crane. 

Badminton  Magazin3.~HBiNE.MANN.  is.  July. 

Polo.    Illus.    Hon.  L.  I^imbari.  f 

Ashford~the  Hom«  of  the  Woodcock.    Illus.    A.  A.  Hood. 

Cricket  Characteristic^*.    H.  Gordon. 

After  Ibix  on  the  Red  Sea  Coast.    Illus.    C.  E.  Eldred. 

Shooting-Syndicates.    G.  T.  Teasdale-Buckell. 

Paper-Chasing  in  Indi  I.    Illus.    D.  F.-assr. 

An  Early  Morninz  Fishing.    Illui.    V.  Hirdie. 

Stag-Hunting  with  ths  "Divon  and  So.Tierset."    Illus.    W.  G.  Fitzgerald. 

Bankers*  Magazine.— Watbrlow.  xs.  6d.  July. 

The  Inquiry  into  the  Savings  Bknks. 

The  £ff.ctof  th£  Crimean  War  and  of  thi  Boer  War. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.— Blackwood,  as.  6d.  July. 
My  Lord  the  Buck.    Hu^h  M.  Warrand. 
On  the  Heels  of  De  Wjt.  Contd. 
Dogs  of  a  Sort. 

Concirning^ Celestial  Photography. 

A  Day  in  Chitral.    Captai  1  R.  L.  Kennlon. 

Lord  Howe's  Victory,  June  i,  1794. 

The  Shipping  Combme  from  a  NavaP  Point  of  View.    Activ.;  List. 
Musings  without  Method.  Contd. 
Thi  End  of  th2  Boer  War. 

Bookman. — Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  New  York.   23  cjnts.  June. 
The  Boston  Newspapers.    Illus.    F.  B.  Sanborn. 

An  Oxford  Man's  Impressions  of  American  Universiti^.  E.  S.  P.  Haynes. 
Marion  Crawford's  Rom^    Illus.    Louise  C.  Hale. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Ontario  Pl^blishing  Co.,  Toroni 
25  cents.  June. 
King  Edward  VII.  and  His  Consort.    Illus.    Mrs.  S.  Tooley. 
Should  th:  Constitution  of  Canada  b;  amended  ?   J.  C.  Brown. 
What  Britain  is  doing  in  West  Af  ica.    Map  and  Illus. .  Capt.  W.  F.  W. 

Cirstai's. 

Si  Wilfrid  Lauriet.    Illus.    L.  O.  David. 


Captain.— George  Newnes.  6d.  July. 
The  Boyhood  of  King  Edward  VII.    Illus.    Mary  Belloc-Lowndes 
The  Coronation  of  the  King.    Illus.    H.  Gladstone. 

Casseirs  Magazine.— Cassell.  6d.  July. 

A  Day  with  Mark  Tw..in.    Illus.    W.  B.  Northrop. 


The  (rolf  Greens  of  Londijti.  lllu 
The  Thrones  of  the  Wot  1 1.  Illus. 
The  Art  of  Theitrical  j;)is^iiisf 
Thi  Makiig  of  H.nl  -y.  lllu-,. 
Soldiers  of  Form-T  LoiOiutions 


G.  G.  Smith. 
.    P.  Brooklyn. 
Illus.    S.  Dark. 
M.  R.ind.ill  Roberts. 
Illus.    W.  N.  Klowor. 


Catholic  WoPld.— 22,  Paternoster  Row.   zs.  June. 
The  Workingman's  Apjstolate.    Father  Cuthbert. 
Rambles  in  Europsan  Lands.    Illus.    M.  Jane  Withers. 
Hyo^is  and  iMods  oT  Gfttholic  Scotland.    Mary  C.  Crowley. 
Is ^ti^grftlu^ S^sUn of  Public  School  that  would  satisfy.Catbolics ?    L.  J. 

Pope  Leo  XIIL  and  thi  Bishops  of  America. 
Associations  of  Whittier.    Illus.    Mary  E.  Desmond. 
Henry  Harland's  Novels.    Rev.  J.  J.  Burke. 
Thi  Aoiazing    Church."   W.  F.  P.  Stockley. 

Caxton  Magazine.— Blades,  is.  June  15. 
The  Development  of  lulics.  Illus. 
Chrbtopher  Plantin.    illus.  Contd. 

Centupy  Magazine.— Macmillan.  is.  4d.  July. 

Irrigation  in  the  Great  South-west.    Illus.    R.  S.  BAer. 
Cunous  Electrical  Forms.    Illus.    Annabel  Parkir. 

Prince  Louis  N.ip  >leon  and  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  Illus.  Sara  V.  Stevetison. 
The  Strange  Lxpi.iinc's  of  a  Blua  Jav  Family.    Illus.    F.  M.  ChapauD. 


A  Campaign  ag  .i  ist  the  Mosquito.    Map  and  Illus.    H.  Clay  Weeks. 
A  Personal  Recofleciion  of  Carlyle.    James  D.  " 
Eugene  Field,  t.i.;  Hu.norist.    trancis  Wilson. 


The  Marquis  of  .Salisb ary.   With  Portrait.    J.  Ralph. 
The  Volcano  Systems  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.    R.  T.  Hill. 

Chambers's  Journal.— 47.  Paternoster  Row.   7d.  July. 
Guerilla  Warfare  on  the  Indian  Frontier.    R.  T.  Halliday. 
The  Buying  of  Pictures.   Contd.    H.  Quilter. 
New  York  City.  L:ndoner. 

Chautauquan.— Chautauqua  Press,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  aocts.  June. 

Consular  Service  of  the  United  States.    L.  E.  Van  Norman. 

Metz  :  a  City  with  a  Past.    Illus.    N.  Hudson  Moore. 

Formative  Incidents  in  American  Diplomacyr.    Illus.    E.  £.  Sparks. 

A  Trip  down  the  Rhine.    Illus.    W.  H.  Hulme. 

Heine:  His  Life  and  Work.    Illus.    R.  W.  Deering. 

Chureh  Missionary  Intelligencer.— Church  Missionary  Sociktt. 
6d.  July. 

Modern  Imperialism  and  Missions.    Rsv.  T.  A.  Gurney. 
A  Co.-onation  Articb  Eighty  Years  Ago. 

Contemporary  Review.— Columbus  Co.  as.  6d.  July. 

England  and  Protection.    Yves  Guyot. 

A  German  View  of  the  Bi  itish  Navy.    Ernst  Teja  Meyer. 

Germany  and  the  War  in  South  Africa ;  How  the  Pot  called  the  Kettle 

Black.    Hon.  Auberon  Herbert. 
Rebel  Catalonia.    Miss  Hannah  Lynch. 
The  American  Shipping  Trust.    O.  F.lzbacher. 
Wh.it  about  Natural  Selection?    Jaine«  B.  Johnston. 
An  Appeal  from  Canada.    W.  Frank  Hatheway. 
Immortality.    Emma  Marie  Caillard. 
The  Mind  of  America.    G.  H.  Powell. 
The  Education  of  Officers.    Lieut.-Col.  F.  N.  Maude. 
Some  Recent  Books.    A  Reader. 

Cornhlll  Magazine.— Smith,  Elder,    is.  July. 
Westminster  Abbiy  ;  the  Centre  of  the  Empire.    Canon  Hensley  Heasoo. 
Thi  French  Shar.'  in  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore.    W.  Laird  Clowes. 
Bibliomania.    Andrew  Lang. 
Some  Habits  of  Fishes.    F.  G.  Aflalo. 
The  Other  Half.    Rev.  H.  G.  D.  Latham. 

Cosmopolitan. — International  News  Co.   6d.  June. 
The  Fascination  of  Fast  Motion.    Illus.    W.  J.  Lampton. 
The  Coronation  of  Edward  VII.    Illus.    T.  C.  Crawford. 
Verestchagin  in  the  Philippines.    Illus.    Isabel  McDougalL 
Captains  of  Industry.    With  Portraits.    Contd.    J,  Ralph  and  Others. 
Cecil  Rhodes.    Illus.    J.  B.  Walker. 
Modem  Bread-Making.    Illus.    H.  S.  .Archer. 
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County  Monthly.— Stock.  4d.  July. 
Horw.  Ilius.    G.  A.  Fothergill. 

Social  Ltfe  in  the  SAv^nteenth  Century.    Mrs.  G.  A.  Croft. 
Edward  Topham.    IIIus.    Rev.  A.  N.  Cooper. 
Old  Leeds.    Ilius.    Laurence  Kaye. 

The  Little-Known  Women  of  Tu.ksy.    Mrs.  T.  Eyre  Macklin. 

Crampton*s  Magazine.— Tkehekne.  6d.  July. 

T.  W.  Robertson,  Comedian.  J.  Forster. 
Father  Ignatius.    Baroness  de  Bertouch. 

Critic— PoTNAM»  New  York,    as  cts.  June. 
Sir  Walter  Besant :  a  Genial  Hater.    Jeanette  L.  Gilder. 
Where  Thoreau  work^  and  wandered.    Ilius.    Annie  Russell  Marble. 
The  Nev  Humour.   Contd.    B.  Johnson. 
Brovninc's  Treatment  of  Nature.   Contd.  •  Stopford  Brooke. 
Certab  Authors*  Vi^ws  on  Book-Retiswl.ig.    G.  S.  Goodwin. 

East  and  West.— White awav,  Laidlaw  Buildings,  Hornby  RoaDj 

Bombay,    i  rupee.  Jun^. 
Medical  Aid  to  the  Women  of  India.   Mrs.  F.  Donaldson. 
A  Plea  for  the  Sowkar.    M.  GomaKt. 

Kesbnb  Chunder  Ss»  ;  a  Study.   Concl.    Rev.  Promotho  Loll  Sen. 
The  Staadardisation  of  VilUge  Relief  Works.    H.  D.  Rendall. 
The  Coronation  Stone.    F.  Watt. 

Sodalism  and  Labour  Party  in  Australia  ;  Rocks  Ahead.    M.  L.  Vossion. 
Sir  Richard  Temple.    H.  G.  K?ene. 

Economlo  Journal.— Macmillan.  5s.   Tunj  15. 
Aoerican  "Trusts"  and  English  Combinations.    £.  Huobard. 
Austrian-Hungarian  Trade  Folic  v.    E.  von  Philippovich. 
The  FiDancial  Control  of  Local  Authorities.    P.  Ashby. 
The  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Jersey.    Beatrice  Lander. 
On  the  Need  of  a  Valuatijn  Act.    W.  M.  T.  Williams. 
The  Brussels  Sugar  Conference.    E.  Castelot. 

BdncaUonal  Review.— American  School  and  College  Text-Book 

Agency,   is.  8d.  Juns. 
Scholarship  and  Service.    N.  M.  Butler. 

ShaD  the  State  restrict  the  Use  df  the  Terms  College  and  University  1 
A.  S.  Draper. 

Fraads  W.  Parker.   With  Portrait.    F.  A.  Fitxpatnck. 
School  lastruciion  in  the  Eff.'Ct  of  Stimulants  and  N.ucotics. 
The  Abolition  of  Compulsory  Greek  in  Germany.    C-  E  Wright. 
Bibliography  of  Education  for  j^t.   J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  and  Isabel  Ely  Lord. 

Empire  Review.— Macmillan.  x$.  July. 

The  Corotkation  Conference. 

India's  Army ;  Its  Phce  in  Imperiil  Defence.  'Major-Gen.  Sir  £.  CoUen. 
The  Hackney.    W.  Burdett-Coutts. 

Character  Sketch  of  H.  H.  Maharaja  Sctndia  of  Gwalior.    J.  W.  D. 
Tohnstone. 

Gold  Coast  Companies    L.  W,  Bristowe. 

\l90cmnt  Kitchener.    Staff  Officer. 

Roses  and  Rose-Gardens.    Minna  Willuck. 

The  New  French  Ministry.    C.  Lyon. 

Peace  Night  in  London.    Mary  G  lunt. 

The  House  of  Commons  in  the  Eighties.    W.  H.  Helm. 

The  Ban :  the  Sea  Anglet^'  Perch.   F.  G.  Aflalo. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.- T.  Fishsr  Unwin.  6d.  July. 
Do  we  possess  Christ's  Photograph  ?  Ilius. 
Stewart  Women.    Ilius.    G.  S.  Street. 
May-Flies  and  Their  Neighbous.    lIlus.  J.J.Ward. 
KagAlphonsoXIII.    Ilius.   R.  de  Palacio.  • 

Btude.-7-T.  PRKSSBR,  Puiladblphia.    IS  ceuts.  June. 
A  Study  of  American  Condi  ions.    Miss  E<dith  L.  Winn. 
The  Place  of  Interest  in  Piano-Study.    William  C.  WrighL 

Expository  Times.— Sim pkin,  Marshall.   6d.  July. 
The  End  of  the  Age.    Rev.  J.  H.  Beibitz. 
Jacob's  Route  from  Haran  to  Shechem.    Rev.  S.  R.  Driver. 

Folk  Lore.— David  .Nittt.   5s.   June  24. 
The  Utter  of  Toledo.    M.  Gaster. 
Malay  Spiritualism.    W.  Skeat. 

Fortnightly  Review.— Chai'Man  and  Hall.  as.  6d.  July. 
England  after  War.  ^  ' 

Tat  Empire  and  the  Corofiation.  Sigma. 
How  to  Rain  a  Free-Trade  Nation.    Dr.  Beattie  Crorier. 
Alfred  Milner.    Walter  Lennard. 
Domas  tlie  Elder.    Francis  Gribble. 
M^ersfootein.    Perceval  London. 
The  Situation  in  Turkey.    A.  Rustem  Bey  de  Bilinski. 
Anton  Tchekhoff.    R.  E.  C.  Lonjj. 
Two  Sides  of  Cricket.    A  Coloni  il  Cricketer. 
Administrarim  of  Local  Justice  in  the  Transvaal.  Af.icanus. 
Science  and  Religion.   W.  H.  Mallock. 
Maeterfiock's  "  Monna  Vanna."   Laurence  Alma  Tadema. 

.  Forum. — Gay  and  Bird.    35  cts.  Tune. 

The  PhUippine  War  :  Two  Ethical  Questions.    Prof.  P.  Adler. 
Our  Growing  Dependence  upon  the  Tropics.    O.  P.  Austin. 
Kepresentation  and  Colonial  Govefnment.    Prof.  P.  S.  Reinsch. 
jRailway  Rate  Regulation  in  Canada.    S.  J.  Maclean. 
The  Monidpal  Situation  in  Oiuo.    S.  P.  Orth. 
The  Real  Hobo  ;  What  He  is  and  How  He  lives.    C.  E.  Adams. 
Our  Legacy  to  the  Cuban  Republic.    A  G.  Robinson. 
Japan  s  Mission  hi  the  Far  East.    T.  lyenaga. 
Fauhr  Grading  in  Our  Public  Schools.    W.  J.  Shearer. 
The  Old  Education  and  the  New.    F.  Burk. 
^^■Mng  the  Constantinople  Bookshops.    H.  O.  D wight. 
Vktor  Hugo.    Prof.  M.  Levi. 


Frank  Leslie*s  Popular  Monthly.— lo,  Norfolk  Street.  10  ctM. 

June. 

Man-Killing  Horses.    Ilius.   R.  F.  Elwell. 
Student  Humour  in  Paris.    Ilius.    C.  H.  White. 
The  Phvsical  American.    Ilius.    H.  W.  Field. 
John  Alexander  Dowie.    Ilius.    J.  Lowe. 

Genealogical  Magazine.— Stock,  zs.  Jul/. 
The  German  and  Austro- Hungarian  Counts.   Otho  William  P.  V.  R.  V.  d« 

P.  Brunsiorff. 
The  Tauntons  of  Oxford. 

The  Reform  of  the  College  and  Offices  of  Arms.   Contd.   A.  C.  Fox-Davies. 

An  Old  Scottish  Manuscript.    Contd.   C.  R.  Romanes. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— Chatto  and  Winous.  zs.  July. 
The  Exposition  of  Bridge.    J.  S.  McTear. 
The  Advice  of  William  Petty  on  Education.    F.  Watson. 
Storm  and  Calm  Among  the  Fells.    W.  T.  Palmer. 
The  Young  Pretender's  Last  Grasp  at  a  Crown.    A.  Shield. 
History  ofa  Peculiar  Stage  Curtain.    W.  J.  Lawrence. 
Some  Sidelights  on  Elarly  Dissent  in  Derbyshire.    J.  Hyde. 


Bird-Courtship.    A.  H.  Japp. 
Amy  Robsart  at  Cumnor.    F.  Sidney. 


Geographical  Journal. — Ed.  Stanfoud.  as.  June  15. 

A  Journey  from  Omdorman  to  Mombasa  vfd  Lake  Rudolf.   With  Map. 

Brevet-Major  H.  H.  Austin. 
Deep  Sea  Deposits  and  Their  Distribution  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  With 

Map.   Sir  John  Murray. 
From  the  Yang-tse  Kiang  to  the  China  S.a.   With  Map.   W.  ba.clay 

Parsons. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— 56,  Paternoster  Row.   6d.  July. 
Miss  Lucy  Kemp  Welch.  Ilius. 

The  late  Lord  Ulford  and  His  Wo.k.    Ilius.    Jean  A.  Owen. 

Girrs  Realm. — 10,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand.   6d.  July. 
Infants  at  the  Coronation.    With  Portraits.    Co.  ona. 
Girls  and  Girl  Life  in  the  Royal  Academy  and  New  Gallery.    Ilius.  MiM 

Alice  Corkran. 
Decorated  Mail  Carts.    Ilius.   J.  E.  Whitby. 
The  Enthronement  of  the  King  of  Spain.    lUas.    A.  Pearse. 

Good  Words.— Isbister.    xs.  July. 
The  Prize  Coronation  Ode. 
Edward  VII.  ;  the  Man  and  the  King.  lUus. 

Laying  the  Boundary  Line  from  tae  Orange  to  Vaal  Rivers.  Lieut.-G«iu 

Sir  C.  Warren. 

Downing  Street;  the  Most  Famous  Street  in  the  Empire.     Ilius.  M. 

MacDon.igh. 
To  Mr.  Rhodes's  Last  Home.    Ilius.    G.  Railing. 
Ruikin's  Jump.    Ilius    W.  G.  Colling  wood. 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,    lllus.    F.  D.  How. 

Great  Thoughts.— 4,  St.  Bride  Strf.et.   6d.  July. 
Aubrey  de  Vere.    With  Portrait.    Rev.  R.  P.  Downes. 
The  Royal  Academy  ;  Pictures  of  Still  Life  and  Sea.    Ilius.    W.  Robertt. 
A  Talk  with  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs.    Ilius.    R.  Blathwayt. 
Maharajah  of  Jeypore.   With  Portrait.   E.  St.  John  Hart. 

Harmsworth  Magazine.— Harmsworth.  6d.  June  15. 

Painting  the  Coronation,  lllus. 

•*  I  crown  Thee  King."    lllus.    H.  Navarr. 

The  Eventful  Career  of  Baroness  Butdett-Coutts.    lllus.    Mary  Spenott 
Warren. 

Remarkable  Animal  Surgery.    IHus.    F.  A.  Talbot. 
What  the  Queen  has  done  for  Britain.    lllus.    Maid  Marian. 
Maids  of  Honour ;  Thei*  Daily  Life.    lllus.    Lacey  Yorke. 
Old  World  Gardens.    lllus.    H.  H.  Havart. 
My  First  Picture. '  Miss  Maud  Goodman. 

Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine.— 5x7.  Exchange  Building,  51, 

State  Street,  Boston.    75  cts,  June. 
American  Democracy.   C  W.  Eliot. 
James  Bradley  Thayer.    With  Portrait.    Edw.  H.  Hall. 
Reasons  for  a  Great  Medical  School  at  Harvard. 
Harvard  on  the  Eve  of  the  Revolution.    Contd.    S.  £.  Mullikin. 

Homiletic  Review.— 44.  Fleet  Street,    zs.  ad.  June. 
Freshest  Light  from  Egypt.    Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce. 
Talmnge  the  Preacher.    Dr.  D.  J.  Burreil. 

John  Wesley  as  a  Preacher  for  the  Present  Time.    Dr.  W.  H.  Meredith. 

International  Monthly.— International  News  Cq.   zs.  June. 

Latin  Europ;  and  American  Imperialism.    S.  Sighele. 

From  War  to  Peace.    H.  R.  Marshall. 

The  True  Nature  of  Anti-Semitism. 

The  Social  Life  of  Ants.    Concl.    A.  Forel. 

The  Byzantine  Empire  and  the  Crusades.    C.  Diehl. 

The  Formal  Garden  and  Its  Revival.    F.  M.  Day. 

The  Idea  of  Beauty.    Ethel  D.  Puffer. 

The  International  Shipping  Trust.    J.  B.  Bishop. 

Irish  Monthly.— M.  H.  Gill.  Dublin.   6d.  July. 
Easy  Lessons  in  Verse- making.    M.  R» 

Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.— i,  Essex  Street,  Stsano. 

IS.    June  Z5. 
The  Purch.ise  of  Feeding  Stuffs. 

Black  Dry  Rot  in  Swedes.    T.  H.  Middleton  and  M.  C.  Potter. 
Farmers'  Co-operative  Societies. 
Agricultur  al  Credit  Ban'js.    H.  C.  Devine. 
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Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.— Northumbbkland 

AvBNUB.   6d.   June  15. 
The  Recent  Royal  Tour.    Canon  Oalton. 
The  Klondike  :  a  Four  Years'  Retrospect.    F.  C.  Wade. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Instltutlon.—J.  J.  KsuRBk. 

2s.    June  16. 

What  should  be  the  Disposition  of  the  Material  and  Personnel  of  the  B.  itish 
Nayv  in  Time  of  Peace  and  How  .can  the  Peace  Strength  be  most 
rapidly  expandsd  to  War  Strength  ?   C6mmander  H.  Jones. 

Volunteer  Artillery;  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  Lieut.-Col.  A.  G. 
Haywood. 

A  German  View  of  British  Tactics  in  the  Boer  War.  Lieut.-Col.  R. 
Gunter. 

Juridical  Review.— Grebn  a  d  Sons.  Edinburgh.  3$.  6d.  June 
The  Advocate's  Library.   Contd.    W.  K.  Dickson. 
On  Some  Scottish  Burghal  Origins.  'G.  Neilson. 
Transactions  between  Trustees  and  Beneficiaries.    J.  C.  Watt. 
The  Doctrine  of  Uliimus  /farrrt  in  International  Law.    W.  G.  Miller. 
The  Liability  of  Public  Bodies  for  Non-Feasance.    A.  M.  MacRobert. 

Lady's  Ha^azlne.— C  A.  Pkarsok.   6d.    June  15. 
Que^n  Alexandra's  God-Daughters.    With  Portn.  its.  Ignota. 
Should  Women  ride  astride?    IIlus.    Mrs.  A.  Tweedie. 

Lady's  Realm.— Hutchinson.   6d.  July. 
The  Hobbies  of  th:  Queens  of  Europe.  Illus. 
Ange's  in  Poetry,  Music,  and  A  t.    Illus.    A.  de  Burgh. 
Honey-Moon  Haunts.    Illus.   G.  A.  Wade. 
Decorated  House-Boats.  Illus. 

Woman's  Position  in  thi  Present  Day;  Has  it  Improved?  Constance, 
Countess  de  la  Warr. 

Leisure  Hour.— 56.  Paternoster  Row.   6d.  July. 
A  Trip  to  the  Arran  Isles.    Illus.    M.  J.  Simpson. 
Life  on  the  London  Press.    Contd.    Active  Jv  urnalLst. 
A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Workhouse  Child,    illus.    W.  S.  Campbell. 
An  Extraordinary  Indian  Tramp  House.   Illtu.   J.  Oldfield. 
Craft  Cramps.   T.  Hopkins. 

Library  Journal.— Keg  an  Paul.  50  cts.  June. 
The  Printed  Catalogue  Cards  of  the  L  brary  of  Congress. 
The  Librarian  ;  Requirements  and  Duties.    S.  G.  Ayres. 
Rare  Books.   C.  E.  Goodspeid. 

Llpptnoott*8  Maffazlne.— Philadelphia,   is.  June. 
The  New  Atmosphere.   C  Morrb. 
At  the  Trader's  5Ution  in  Samoa.    Llewella  P.  Churchill. 
Tips  and  Commissions.   J.  Gilmer  Speed. 

London  Quarterly  Review.— Charles  H.  Kelly,  as.  6d.  July. 
Mr.  Kidd  on  Western  Civilisation.    Prof.  J.  Iverach. 
The  Last  Letters  of  John  Hus.    H.  B.  Workman. 
The  Occupation  of  Our  Lord.    J.  H.  Harris. 
TiL«  Relinous  Crisis  in  Spain.    F.  G.  Smith. 
Did  St.  John  ever  live  at  Ephcsus  ?    Prof.  W.  F.  Adeney. 
The  Better  Education  of  the  Ministry.    Prof.  G.  G.  Findlay. 
The  Bible  in  English.    T.  F.  Lockyer. 

The  Imroorulity  of  the  Soul  and  thi  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things. 
Principal  Salmond. 

Longman's  Magazine.— Longmans.  6d.  July. 
In  a  Devonshire  Garden.    F.  Whishaw. 
A.  B.C.    F.  Ritchie. 
Bacteria  and  Ice.    Mrs.  P.  Frankbnd. 

McClure's  Magazine.— 10,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand.    10 cts.  Juns. 
Six  Months  among  Brieands.    Illus.    Contd.    Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone. 
The  Death  of  Owen  Glynne  Jones  on  the  Dent  Blanche  in  1899.  I11ms« 
H.  Spender. 

Pasteur.    Illus.    Ida  M.  Tarbell.  / 

Rubens.    Illus.    J.  La  Farge. 

John  Hay.    With  Portraits.    Brooks  Adams. 

Macmlllan*s  Magazine.— Macmillan.   is.  July. 

The  Influence  of  Puritanism  on  Americin  Literature.  H.  Sheffield  Clapham. 

Fox-Hunting  in  the  Lake  Country.    A.  G.  Bradley 

Si  -  William  Napier.    David  Hannay. 

The  Disposers  of  Bird- Life. 

The  Souffriire  of  Sl  Vincent.    H.  L.  Haveli. 

Education  in  South  Africa.    Rev.  William  Greswell. 

Magazine  of  Art.— Cassell.  is.  4d.  Jul 

Felix  Buhot  in  England.  Illus.  Octave  Uzanne. 
The  Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  Contd.  Illus. 
Regal  Pageantry.    Illus.    W.  J.  Loftic. 

Great  English  Mezzotints  at   the  Burlington   Fine  Arts  Club.  Illus. 

Frederick  Wedmore. 
Eighteenth  Century  Art  at  the  Guildhall.    Illus.    Edgcumbe  Staley. 
Philip  Richard  Morris.  Ilkis. 

Metaphysical  Magazine.— 53/  St.  Martin's  Lank.   9d.  June. 
Astrology  a  Department  of  Medical  Study.    Dr.  A.  Wildsr. 
The  Religion  of  the  Universe.    K.  Kaneko. 

Missionary  Review.— 44.  Fleet  Street,   as  cts.  June. 
Africa— Old  and  New.    W.  R.  Hotchkiss. 
H*aling  the  Sick  in  Central  Africa.    Illus.    Dr.  A.  R.  Cot  k. 
Some  Results  of  Medical  Missions  in  Mexico.    Rev.  L.  B.  Salmans. 
The  Angel  of  the  Tombs ;  a  Tribute  to  Rebecca  Salome  Foster.  John 
B.  Devins. 

in  Darkest  Moroccj.    Illus.    G.  C.  Reed. 


Month. — Longmans,   is.  Tuly. 
The  Coronation  of  the  Queen  Consort.    Rev.  H.  Thurston. 
The  Moral  of  Some  Recent  Actions  at  Law. '  Editor. 
The  Suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.    Rev.  S.  F.  Smith. 
Pictures  in  the  Salon,  1902.    Ymal  Oswin. 

Friedrich  von  Sp.:e ;  the  German  Witches  and  Their  Apostle.  J.  M.  Stone. 
All  SainU,  Northampton  :  the  Records  of  an  Old  Parish  Church.    J.  S. 
Shepard. 

Ths  Politics  of  the  English  Catholics  during  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pollen. 

Monthly  Review.— Mitrray.  as.  6d.  July 

Trade  and  the  New  World. 
The  One  and  the  Many. 

New  Zealand  and  the  Empire.    A.  R.  Atkinson. 

The  True  Story  of  Spion  Kop.   Contd.   With  Map.   W.  Basil  Wonfold. 
Peace  in  South  Africa.    M.  J.  Farrelly. 

Our  Anti-National  Party  in  the  Great  War.    J.  Holland  Rose 

The  Painters  of  Japan.    Illus.    Arthur  Morrison. 

Si  Jeunesse  Voulait.    Mrs.  Hugh  Bell. 

The  Case  for  National  Theatres.    William  Archer. 

National  Review.— Edward  Arnold,    as.  6d.  July. 
Considerations  Governing  the  Disposition  of  N.ivies.    Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan. 
The  Food  of  the  Lower  Deck  and  a  Message  from  Kiel.    Arnold  White. 
A  Glorious  Peace.    H.  W.  Wilson. 
The  Society  of  the  British  Empire.    W.  J.  Courthope. 
Mercantile  Cruisers  and  Commvjrce  Protection.  Adm.  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund 

Fremantle. 
Some  London  Gardens.   C.  A.  Whitmore. 
American  Affairs.    A.  Maurice  Low. 

Through    Baloochistan   and    Eastern    Persia.     With  Map.     Eari  of 
Ronaldshay. 

Shakespeare  as  a  Man  of  Science.    Prof.  Edward  D.  Dowden. 
Recollections  of  a  Diplomatist :  Early  Days  in  Vienna.  Sir  Horace  Rumbold. 
A  Postscript  on  the  Education  Bill.    Duke  of  No.  thumberkind. 
Greater  Britain. 

New  England  Magazine.— 5.  Park  Square,  Boston,  as  cts.  June. 
Famous  l^arm  Houses  in  the  NarragaiMctt  Country.  Illus.  H.  Knowles. 
Creating  Character  at  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  Westboro  gh.  Mass 

Illus.    A.  S.  Roe. 
The  Georze  Putnam  Grammar  School  Garden.    Illus.    H.  L.  Clapp. 
Rev.  El^ah  Kellogg,  Author  and  Preacher.   With  Portrait.   Isabel  T.  Ray. 
Korea ;  the  Pigmv  Empise.    Illus.    W.  £.  Griffis. 
Marie  Adelaide  of  Orleans.    Illus.    Mary  Stuart  Smith. 
Wadiington-Greene  Correspondence.  Contd. 
The  Pennsylvania  Germans.   Contd.   Lucy  F.  Bittinger. 

New  Ireland  Review.— Burns  and  Gates.  6d.  July. 
Occupying  Ownership  and  the  Irish  Land  Question.    Rev.  T.  f,  Macksn. 
Iiish  undefiled.   T.  O'Malley. 

iudge  Webb's    Mystery  of  Willbm  Sh<.kespeare."    Rev.  W.  H.  Sutton, 
'he  Catholic  University  Question.    W.  O'Reilly. 

Nineteenth  Century.— Sampson  Low.   as.  6d.  July. 
The  Suspension  of  the  Cape  Constitution.    A.  Wilmot  and  Dr.  Wirgman. 
How  to  Put  Down  **  Hooliganism."   Sir  R.  Anderson. 
British  and  American  Shipping.    B.  Tayk>r. 
The  Kaiser's  Fleet.    A.  S.  Hurd. 
Asia  and  Australasia.    J.  Douglas. 

Ust  Words  on  Mrs.  GaUiup's  Alleged  Cypher.    W.  H.  Mallock. 
Maeterlinck's  "  Monna  Vanna "  ;  the  Reader  of  Plays  to  the  Rescue. 

W.  F.  Lord. 
About  Playgoers.    Mrs.  Aria. 

Our  Uneducated  Officers :  a  Trenchant  Report.   Major-Gen.  F.  S.  Russell. 
The  Port  of  London.    Earl  Egerton. 
The  Prophecies  of  Disraeli.   W.  Sichel. 
The  Islamic  Libraries.    K.  Bukhsh. 

Joachim :  a  Forerunner  of  St.  Francis  of  Assi»i.   Miss  G.  E.  Troutbeclc 
North  American  Review.— Wm.  Hrinrmann.  as.  6d.  June. 

Airships  and  Flying  Machines.   A.  Santos  Pumont. 

The  Nature  of  Volcanoes.    N.  S.  Sh  tier. 

The  New  Influence  on  the  British  Throne.    Lady  Jeune. 

America  and  France.   G.  D.»champs. 

.Strikes  in  the  United  States.   C.  D.  Wright. 

Municipal  Suppression  of  Infection  and  ConUgion.    E.  J.  Lederle. 

How  to  curb  the  Trusts.    H.  Michelson. 

Richard  Strauss  and  His  Music.    G.  Kobb^. 

America's  Control  of  England's  Food  Supply.    J.  D.  Whelnley. 

DefecU  and  Abuses  in  the  American  Postal  Systems.    H.  A.  Castlas. 

The  Tobacco  War  in  Great  Britain.    L.  Springfield. 

Meteorology  and  the  Position  of  Science  in  America.    Prof.  C.  Abbe. 

Public  Debt  of  the  German  Empire.    Dr.  A,  Wagner. 

Open  Court. — Kegan  Pai'l.   6d.  June. 
The  Apostolic  Succession  ;  JJogma  and  Criticism. 
Apostolic  Succession  as  an  Historical  Truth.    Dr.  P.  Cams. 
I'he  Dissemination  of  Mithraism  in  the  Roman  Empire.    Illus.  Contd. 

Prof.  F.  Cumont. 
The  Fylfoot  and  Swastika.    Concl.    Illus.    Dr.  P.  Carus. 
The  Jesuit  under  the  X-ray.    C.  MacArthur. 

Outing. — International  News  Co.    25  ct.s.  June. 
Caught  in  the  Act ;  Record  Athletes  in  Action.    IIIu.s.    A.  Kuhl. 
Studying  Wild  Flowers  with  a  Camera.    Illus.    L.  W.  Brownell. 
The  Classic  English  Derby.    Illus.    E.  Spencer. 
Sight  and  Scent  in  Birds  and  Animals.    Illus.    Gene  Str.itton-Porttf 
English  and  American  Polo  compared.    Illus.    T.  F.  Dale. 
American  University  Rowing.    Illus.    Ralph  D.  Paine. 
Dog-Breeding  in  England  and  America.    Illus.   G.  Raper. 
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Pall  Mall  Magazine.— 18.  Chakinc  Cross!  Road.    is.  July. 
Animal  Messmates  and  Confederates.   Illus.    R.  1.  Pocock. 
Aufoste  Rod*n  at  Home.    Illas.^  Alder  Anderson. 
A  Kerolution  m  Railway  Signalling.    IHus.^  H.  G.  Archer. 
Voland-- di  Flandrc.    Illus.    J.  H.  Yoxall. 
Cuba,  the  Tragedy  of  Empire.    Illus.    W.  H.  Gleadell. 
Mrs.  Gallup  and  Bacon.    Ulus.    Andrew  Lang. 

Tht  Volcanic  Eruptijns  in  the  West  Indi.'S.    fUus.    Sir  Archibald  Getkie. 
How  London  will  get  about  in  the  Twentieth  Century.    Illus.   W.  H.  V. 
Webber. 

Pearson's  Hagazine.~C.  A.  Pearson.  6d.  July. 

Tk  Art  of  the  Age.  Illus. 

The  Story  of  a  Field  Vole.    Illus.    Douglas  English.  , 

Thi  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Colorado.    Illus.    Norman  Alliston. 

How  Kings  are  crowned.    Illus.    Morcus  Woodward. 

IIm  Swiss  Alpine  Troops  ;  M  litary  Manoeuvres  above  the  Clouds.  Illus. 

W.  G.  Fitzg.rald. 
Phster  Heads  that  >p»k.   Illus.   Aldsr  Anderson. 
I'ossiog  the  Caber.    Illus.    Marcus  Tmdal. 

President  Roosevelt ;  the  Overworked  President.    Illus.    Lincoln  Stsffens. 

Philharmonic. — Five  Arts  Building,  Chicago,    aocts.  June. 
Personal  Experiences  at  D-Iy's.    IIIu«5.    O.  Skinner. 
Tlie  Anisic  in  Music  Student  at  Horn:  and  Abroad.    G.  D.  Gunn. 

Playgoer.— Dawbarn  and  Ward.   6d.   June  14. 
Mi&s  Cecilia  Loft  us  ;  In  ten  ievv.    Illus.  T.H.Lewis. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean.    Illus.    Miss  CUra  Morris. 
Her  Majesty's  Servants  in  the  Days  of  the  King's  Youth.    Illus.    J.  Cole- 

Praetleal  Teacher.— 33,  Paternoster  Row.  6d.  July. 
On  Wheels  to  the  Forest  of  Dean. 
The  Dells  and  Dales  of  Derbyshire.  Illus. 

Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly.— 48.  Aldersgate  Street.  45.  July. 

Mr.  Hardy's  Poetry  and  Phi  osophy  of  Lif.-.    M.  Johnson. 

'<owntre;'$  *' Pove  ty."    B.  H  addon. 

Evangelical  Preaching.    G.  P.  Maynard. 

Tennyson's  "  White  Glory  of  Happy  Days  "   T.  Bradfield. 

Sunday  School  Evangelism.    M  P.  Davi&on. 

Wells's  Anticipations  r  Forecasting  the  Future.    W.  Johnson 

Tbi!  Principles  of  Western  Civilisation.    J.  D.  Thompson. 

Criticism  and  Criticism.   A.  S.  Peake. 

Proeeedinss  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. —8,  York 
Buildings,  Adei.phi.   4s.  6d.  June. 

n.    Dr.  Oliv 


The  Trance-Phenomena  of  Mrs.  Thompson. 


Iliver  Lodge  and  Others. 


Quiver. — Cassell.   6d.  July. 
The  Oxford  Martyrs.    Illus.    Dean  Farrar. 
Royal  Wards  in  Hospitals.    Illus.    F.  M,  Holmes. 
The  Straits  of  Central  London.    Illus.    D.  L.  Woolmer. 

Reliquary.— Bemrose.   as.  6d.  July. 
Th;  Decorative  Embroidery  of  thi  Seventeenth  Century.    Illus.  Rachel' 
LHead 

The  Forest      the  Broyle  and  the  Parks  of  lUngmir.    Illus.    W.  Heneage 
Legge. 

Canb  Stone  Implements  in  the  Hornimnn  Museum.    Illus.    R.  Quick. 
Some  Early  Christian  Monuments  recently  discovered  at  Kirk  Maughold 
Isle  of  Man.    Illus.    P.  M.  C.  Kermode. 

Review  of  Reviews.— Melbourne,   gd.  May. 
What  Australians  are  thinking;  of  the  Coronation.    Dr.  W  H  ''i'chett. 
The  Coining  Fight  for  Prohibition  in  New  Zealand.    Rev.  F.  N  l»itt. 
Another  View  <rt  the  Liquor  Question  in  N.  Z.    E.  d'Esterre. 
A  Cheerful  View  of  Queensland.    Lord  Lamington. 
George  Cadbury.    Illus.    F.  H.  Stead. 

The  Death  of  Mr.  Rhodes ;  His  Political  Will  and  Testament.   W.  T. 
Stead. 

Royal  Magazine.— C.  A.  Pearson.   6d.  July. 
Henley  RegatU.    Illus.    Lieut.-Col.  Newnham-Davis. 
Celebrities  at  Dinner.    Illus.    W.  G.  FitzGerald. 
Uneasy  lies  the  Head  That  we-rs  a  Crown.    Illus.    G.  Western. 
Diamonds  worth  a  King's  Ransom.    Illus.    T.  L.  Neville. 
Crown  and  Robss  to  order.    Illus.    A.  W.  \lyers. 
Royalty  on  WhccU.    Illus.    S.  P.  Bunn. 

St.  Nicholas.- Macmillan.    is.  July. 
Is  King  Edward  really  '*  Edwa  d  VII."  ?   A.  J.  Evans. 
Tb.>  Eagle's  Nest.    Illus.    F.  H.  Herrick. 
Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.— Ed w.  Stanford,    is.  6d. 
June  15. 

Through  the  Sudan  to  Mombasa  vid  Lake  Rudolf.    With  Map.  Major 
Austin. 

^inburgh  and  Its  Region,  Geographic  and  Historical.    Prof.  P.  Geddcs. 

Scribher*S  Magazine.— Sampson  Low.    is.  July. 
In  .nn  Old  French  Ga  dcn.    Illus.    W.  H.  Low. 
The  Abitibi  Fur  B  i^ade.    Illus.    A.  Heming. 
iu  Burma  with  ths  Viceroy.    Illus.    Mrs.  E.  Cotes. 

Strand  Magazine.— Newses.  6d.  July 
Calv^  ;  ArtLst  and  Woman.    Illus.    Kathleen  Schle.singer. 
fijf  Way  of  Autobiography.    Illus.    C.  B.  Fry. 
F^hting  the  S^a.    Illus.    N.  Everitt. 
Dutch  Humorous  Artists.    Illus.   A.  Lord. 


Sunday  at  Home.— 56,  Paternoster  Row.    6d.  July. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte's  V^^ws  of  Jesus  Christ.    John  P.  Hobsoo. 
James  Chalmers;  This  Really  Great  Englishman.    Illus.    Rev.  R.  F. 
Horton. 

Sunday  Magazine.— Isbistbr.   6d.  July. 

Men  of  the  Coronation.    With  Portraits. 

London  s  We;k-Day  Servicis.    Illus.    Rev.  C.  Herbert. 

In  thi  Grip  of  the  Brigands.    Illus.   Contd.   Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone. 

Tne  Crowning  of  the  King.  Illus. 

Sunday  Strand.— Newnes.  6d.  July. 
The  Story  of  the  Pilg-im  Fathers.    Illus.    N.  Peacock, 
Rev.  Prebendary  W.  H.  Webb-Peploe.    Illus.    G.  Clark;. 
Army  Chaplains  and  Thiir  Work.    Illus.    H.  Wyndham. 
The  National  Blind  Relief  Society.    Illus.   Chanty  Commissio  • 

Temple  Bar. — Macmillan.    is.  July. 
The  Stone  of  Destinv.    A.  Gnod rich-Freer. 
Browning's  "  Luria'^' ;  a  Study.    M.  Ki.kby  Hall. 
The  Popubr  Universities  in  France.    H.  Mackenzie. 

Temple  Magazine.— Horace  Marshall.  6d.  July. 
Reviving  the  Dead.  Illus. 
Coronation  Embroideries.  Illus. 
Is  Atrial  Navigation  Possible?   Illus.   J.  Alexander. 

Theosophlcal  Review.— 3,  Langham  Place,  xs.  Juns  15. 
Did  Jesus  li  e  loo  years  B.C.  ?   G.  R.  S.  Mead. 
Cardinal  Nichola/s  of  Cusa.   B.  Keightley. 
Some  Ceremonials  of  the  Mass.    Miss  Hardcastle. 
Some  Legends  of  Russian  Asia.    A  Russian. 
Dante's  bymbolism.    Miss  Cust. 

United  Service  Magazine.— W.  Clowes,  as.  July. 
The  Colour  of  Warships.  Telescope. 
Admiralty.    A  Naval  Officer. 
Side-lights  on  Naval  Education.    "  Whitewash." 
The  Coronation  :  Its  Strategic  Significance.    T.  Miller  Maguire. 
The  Empire  and  Peace.    C.^  de  Thierry. 
Essays  on  Artillery.    Captain  C.  Holmes  Wilson. 
The  History  and  Present  Position  of  the  Fisrld  Howitzer. 
Off;:nsive  Tactics  in  Modjrn  War.  Editor. 
The  Burden  of  ths  Troop-horse.    Hazard  zet  Ford  ward. 
My  Impressions  of  the  British  Army.   A  Hollander  who  ser/ed  with  the 
Boors. 

A  Ud/s  Visit  to  the  Natal  Battle-fields.   C.  E.  P. 
The  Colonial  Forces  of  Germany. 

Westminster  Review.— 8,  York  Buildings,  Adelphi.  as.  6d.  July. 

Darwinism  and  Empire.    R.  Balmforth. 
Imperi  ilism.    J.  G,  Godard. 

The  Cause  of  the  War  in  South  Africa.    Contd.    W.  D.  Macgregor. 

Empire — as  made  in  Germany.    H.  Reade. 

Doomed  British  Shipping.    P.  Barry.  ^ 

Report  of  the  Indian  Famine  Commission,  i:)oi.    A.  Rogers. 

At  the  Play,  before  Your  Own  Gas-Fire.    H.  Seal. 

Agnosticism  ;  a  Comment  on  Criticism.    G.  Forester. 

Wide  World  Magazine.— Newnes.  6d.  July. 
The  Sult.'tn  of  Johore  :  Interview.    lilus.    F.  Coleman. 


On  Tour  with  the  '*  Four  Rings  Circus."  lllu 
The  Prison- Land  of  Siberia.    Illus.    J.  F.  Eraser. 


C.  C,  Batchelder. 


Marooned  on  the  "  Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic."  Illus.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Parsons 
On  the  March  with  Menelik's  Army.  Illus.  Contd.  Capt.  R.  P.  Cobbold. 
Across  the  Crreat  Sahara.    Illus.    E.  Dodson. 

A  Hunting  Trip  in  the  Mexican  Wilderness.    Illus.   J.  M.  Cliandler. 
Woman  at  Home.— Hoddbr  and  Stoughton.  6d.  July. 

Courts  and  Drawing  Rooms.    Illus.    Mrs.  S.  A.  Tooley. 

Mr.  Btifour  as  Leader  of  the  House.    Illus.    Miss  Jane  T.  Stoddart. 

*World*s  Work,— DoL  BLEDAV,  Page  ano  Co.,  New  York,     as  ctt. 
June. 

The  Consolidation  of  Banks. 

Beautifyi  ng  the  Public  Schools.    Illus.    B.;rtha  D.  Knobe. 

Peaches  :  a  National  Product.    Illus.    J.  H.  Hale. 

Why  the  Price  of  Beef  is  high.    G.  W.  Ogden. 

London  as  It  now  is.    C.  Roberts. 

F.  A.  Vanderlip.    With  Portrait.    F.  H.  Brooks. 

The  Future  of  American  Shipping.    Illus.    A.  Goodrich. 

How  New  York  educates  Its  Citizens.    F.  Matthews. 

The  Truth  about  Cuba.    Illus.    H.  H.  I^wis. 

The  Rhodes  Scholarships  for  Americans  at  Oxford.    H.  Morse  Stephens. 

The  Ho'.v -ry  Savings  B  mk.    E.  Lowry. 

A  Day's  Work  of  a  Public  School  Teacher.   One  of  Them. 

Young  Man. — Hokace  Marshall.    3d.  July. 
T.  W.  Russill ;  Interview.    Illus.  E.J. 
The  Poetry  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips.    C.  L.  Thomson. 
C;rv^t  Men  and  Their  Liltle  Ways.    Illus.    A.  Mackintosh. 
How  We  got  Our  Bibb.    F.  Ballard. 

Young  Woman.— Horace  M.arshall.   3d.  July. 
Tom  Browne :  lnt-*rviiw.    Illus.    E.  J. 
On  the  Uses  of  Books.    C.  L.  Thomson. 
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THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche  MonatsschPlft.— LCtzowstr.  43.  Bkrlin.  2  Mks.  Juns. 

The  New  Religious  Movement  amongst  Our  People.  Karl  ICOnig. 
What  can  America  suffer  in  a  War  with  a  European  Power?  Mars. 
Economic  Relations  between  Austria  and  Hungary.    Paul  Samassa. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Deutsche  Vkrlags-Asstalt,  Stuttgart.  6  Mks. 
per  qr.  June. 

What  is  England  worth  to  Us  ?   A  German  D:plomatist. 
Gen.  and  Adm.  Albrecht  von  Stosch.   Contd.    V.  von'Stosch. 
Reminiscences.   Contd.    Friedrich  v.  Esmarch. 

The  Labour  of  Love  of  Women  during  the  War.   Lady  Hely-Hutchinson. 

Political  Talks  with  Koloman  Tisza.  S. 

A  Diplomatic  Episode  in  the  American  Civil  War. 

History  of  Bavaria's  Entrance  into  the  Rhiiiebund.  Count  Bray-Steinbu*^. 
Letters  of  Grossherzog  Karl  Alexander.   Count  Wintxtngerod.:. 

Deutsche  Rundschau,— Gebr.  Paetbl,  Berlin.  6  Mks.  perqr. 
June. 

From  the  Land  of  Minos.   Arthur  Milchhoefer. 

Gottfried  Keller's  Religious  Development.    Otto  Frommel. 

Johann  Gustav  Droyssn  and  Felix  Mendelssohn.   Contd.    G.  Droysen. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the  German  Cities.    Contd.    G.  Egclhaaf. 

Unread  Books  as  Signs  of  the  Times.    F.  Lub.in. 

The  Music  World.    Carl  Krebs. 

Kunstffewerbeblatt. — E.  A.  Seemann,  Leipzig,    x  Mk.  June. 
Modern  Industrial  Art  in  Saxony,    lllus.   Dr.  J.  Kleinpaul. 


Nopd  und  SQd. — Schlesische  Verlags-Anstalt,  Brbslau.  a  Mb. 
June. 

The  English  Monarchy.    Albert  von  Runlb. 
15  )  Years  of  Comic  Opsra.    T.  Kelbn. 
Felix  Hollander.    Hans  Ostwald. 

SoolallstiSChe  Monatshefte.— LOtzowstr.  85A,  Berlin.  50 Pf.  June. 
The  Struggle  for  Universal  Suffrage  in  Belgium.    £.  Anseele. 
Political  Strikes  in  B^lg-u-ni.    E.  Bernstein. 
The  Strike  Problem  in  Sweden.    H.  Branting. 
Ltibour  Movements  and  Sodil  Democracy.    W.  Heine. 
The  Language  Problem  in  Bohemia.    L.  Winter. 

Uebor  Land  und  Meep. — DrtuTscwE  Verlags-Avstalt,  Stuttgaet. 

1  Mk.    Heft  13. 

Dogs  of  War.    lUus.    "  L." 

Goethe's  "  Lovely  Painters."    IIIus.    Ernst  Schubert. 
German-Ai^endne  Trade  Conditions.    Arthur  Dix. 
The  Cockchafer.    Dr.  E.  M. 

ZeltschPirt  far  Blldende  Kunst.— S.  A.  Skkm  wx.  Leipzig. 

10  Mks.  p^r  ann,  June. 
Matthias  GrQnewald.    lUus.    F.  Ri.-ffel. 
Petrarch's  Influence  on  Art.    lllus.    C.  de  Mandach. 
French  Masters  in  the  Mesdag  Collection  at  Hague.  lllus. 

ZeltschPirt  der  Internationalen  Muslkirasellschaft.— Bkritkopp 

UND  Haertel,  Leipzig.    10  Mks.  p:rann.  June. 
Newly  Discovered  Letters,  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  1736  and  1738. 
F.  Schmidt. 


THE  FRENCH  MAGAZIN.ES. 


"  Art  du  ThAAtre.— ST,  Rue  des  Ecoles,  Paris,   i  fr.  75  c.   June  i. 
Alfred  Capus's  "  Les  Deux  Ecoles."   lllus.    Gaston  Deschamps. 
"  Le  Marquis  de  Pri-:la."    lllus.    Charles  Midlaw. 

June  15. 

"  Orsola."   lllus.   P.  B.  Ghcusi. 

Biblioth^que  Unlverselle.— Hachette.    aos.  perann.  June. 
IJght'ng  and  the  Problem  of  Illumination.    C.  E.  Guye. 
The  Bonapartes  in  Switzerland.    Eugfene  de  Bud^. 
Behramji  Malabari.    Contd.    E.  Tissot. 
The  Confessions  of  M.  Veressaev.    Contd.    M.  Reader. 
WinstoB  Churchill's  "  The  Crisis."    Mary  Bigot. 

Corpespondant,— 31,  Rue  Smnt-Guillaume,  Paris,   a  frs.  50  c. 
June  xo. 

The  Future  of  the  South  African.    J.  B.  Piolet. 

The  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  France.    Mgr.  Le  Roy. 

Has  Youth  Its  RdU  in  Society?    A.  B^chaux. 

The  Naturalised  Subjects  of  European  Nations.    M.  H^urd. 

The  Charities  of  the  Russian  Empress.    Paul  Delay. 

What  Should  We  drink?    Louis  Delmas. 

The  Mind  of  Swindlers.    Baron  de  Wismes. 

June  25. 

France  and  the  Holy  See  in  1815.    Vte.  de  Richemont. 

In  th:  Antilles.    F.  Mury. 

Sully  Pnidhomme.    Louis  Arnould. 

Charity  among  Paris  Apprentices.    Countess  de  Courson. 

The  Future  of  South  Africa.    Contd.    J.  B.  Piolet. 

The  Predecessor  of  Cardinal  Lavigeri^.    F.  Klein. 

Tableaux  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XVIII.    L.  de  Lauzkc  da  Laborie. 

The  Finances  of  the  Consulate.    L.  Dufougeray. 

Foi  et  Vie. — 85,  Avenue  d'0rl6ans,  Paris,    xo  frs.  p^r  ann.    Juna  x. 
M.  Bernstein's  "Detour"  and  the  Protestants  and  the  Contemporary 
Theatre.    Maurice  Gastambide. 

June  16.  « 
Paul  Bourget's  **  L'fitape."   B.  Couve. 

JoUPnal  des  £conomIste3.— 14.  Rub  Richelieu,  Paris.   3  frs.  50  c. 
June  15. 

Protection.    G.  de  Molinari. 

The  Scientific  and  Industrial  Movement.    Daniil  Belief. 

The  Security- Holding  Company  in  the  United  S  ates.  Geo-ge  N.  Tricoche. 

Mercure  de  ppance. — 15,  Ruk  de  l'Echaud^  St.  Germain,  Paris. 
a  frs.  June. 

Charles  Maurras  and  the  Clas.sic  Renaissance.    Pierre  Lasscrre. 
Camille  Maucbir.    Francis  de  Miomandre. 
The  Salons  of  1902.    Andr^  Fontainas. 

Minerva. — 4,  Ri'e  Le  Gofp,  Paris,    a  frs.   June  i. 
The  Letters  of  the  Comtesse  de  Bonneval.    Contd.    Gustave  Michaut. 
Minerva  in  India.    Victor  Henry. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies.    Louis  Paulbn. 
The  Theatres  and  the  Life  of  Paris.    Andr^  Beaunier. 

June  IS. 

The  Modem  Theory  of  Alliances.    Charles  Loiseau. 
Religious  Sects  oi  the  Sahara.    J^an  Pomraerol. 
Letters  of  the  Comtesse  de  Bonneval.    Concl.    Gustave  Michaut. 
Paul  Bourget's  "  L'Etape."   Jacques  Bainville. 


Nouvelle  Revue.— x8.  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
55  frs.  per  ann.    June  x. 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau.  Pdadan. 
A  Greek  Rite.    G.  Guiches. 
The  Japanese  Working  Man.    M.  Dumoret. 
The  Martinique  Disaster.    H.  Desmarest. 
The  Wounded  in  War.    M.  Buret. 
Stendahl's  Materialism.    J.  M^lia. 

June  i^. 

The  Story  of  a  Crowning.    M.  D.  Bodkin. 
Benjamin  Constant,    C.  Mauclair. 
Ledru-RoIIin.    P.  Quentin-Bauchart. 
The  Inventor  of  the  Compass.    R.  Montclavel. 

(»  Questions  Diplomatiques  et  Colonlales.— 19.  Ri-s  Bonaparte, 

Paris,    i  fr.    June  i. 
Newfoundland  and  the  French  Shore  Question.    Henri  Lorin. 
The  Sanitary  Organisation  of  a  Colonial  Expedition.    Maurice  Buret. 
England  and  the  Siamese  Malay  States.    Pierre  Dassisr. 
The  Martinique  Catastrophe.    With  Map.    Jean  de  La  Peyre. 

June  X5. 

Th:  Financial  Delegations  and  the  Question  of  the  South  of  Algc  a. 

Robert  de  Caix. 
The  German  Industiinl  Crisis.    Rene  Moreux. 
Peace  in  .South  Africa.    J.  H.  Franklin. 
The  ^-r-ja lion  in  the  Far  East. 

R6foPme  Soclale.— 54,  Rue  dk  Seine,  Paris,    i  fr.   June  t. 
The  French  Constitution  and  the  Anti-French  Laws.    E.  Vigouroux. 
The  l^ce  Industry  in  Belgium.    Pierre  Verh-iegen. 

Thi  Social  Education  of  Women  in  England  and  in  Sweden.    Mdme.  Ltn. 
June  16. 

The  French  Constitution  and  the   Anti-French    Laws.     Contd.  t 
Vigouroux. 

The  Lace  Industry  in  Belgium.    Contd.    Pierre  Verhaegen. 

La  Revue.— 12,  Avenue  de  L'QpfiRA,  Paris,   i  fr.   June  x. 
On  the  Duel.    Emile  Faguet.  .   .        ,  vt  • 

The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Their  supposed  Supsrio  ity.    J.  Novicow. 
The  Nobility  of  Women.    Carmen  Sylva.  , 
The  Martinique  Catastrophe.    lllus.    Camille  Flammanon. 
M.  Server©  and  His  Balloon,    lllus.    G.  Caye. 
The  Humbart-Crawford  Affair.    L.  de  Norvins. 
The  S  cret  of  Dress.    Marius-Arcy  Leblond.        ^  ^    .  . 
Vs^volod  Garchine  and  the  Romance  of  Despair.    G.  Savitch. 
The  Heroines  of  Guy  de  M  upassant.    Rvn<Se  d'Ulmis. 

June  13. 

The  Psychology  of  Lying.    C.  Mdinand.  ^  ,  .  « 

Slavery  in  English  Countries.    Sir  Charies  Dilke  and  J.  A.  Pease. 
On  Education  and  Instruction.    Count  Tolstoy. 

The  Siruple  between  the  Soul  and  the  Will  in  Ibsen  and  Matterlinc*. 

The\e^r  "Domains  of  Biblical  Archasology.     lllus.     Dr.  La  Tuucbe- 
Tr<Jville. 

The  Feminist  Movement.    Mrs  Dr.  Schirmacher. 
A  Trifler  with  Volcanoes.    L^on  Durocher. 
Revue  de  TArt.— 28.  Rue  du  Mont-Thabor,  Paris.  7  frs.  50  c,  June. 
An  Egyptian  Bronze  Cat.    lllus.    G.  Maspero. 
The  Salons  in  X902.    Contd.    lllus.    Henrv  Havard. 
The  Exhibition  of  Bookbindings  at  the  Mus^  Gallisra.    Contd.  ma*- 

Henri  Beraldi. 
The  Humbert  Collection.   lllus.    Marcel  NicoUe. 
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Revue  Blanche. — 23.  Boulevard  des  It  aliens,  Paris,  i  fr.   June  t. 
Inquiry  on  Education. 
Alfrtdjany.   Kerre  Quilhrd. 

Tune  15. 

The  Miraculous  Cures  of  Jesus.   Dr.  Cb.  Binet*SangM. 
Paul  Bourgct's  "  L'Etapi.**   Michel  Amauld. 

Hevue  Chr^tlenne.— n,  Avenue  de  l'Obsbrvatoirb,  Paris. 
la  frs.  CO  c  per  ann.  June. 
Praf.  Martin  Kaehler.    Alfred  Bosgner. 
Ike  Sacred  Shroud  of  Turin.    Frank  Puaux. 

Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes.—iS,  Kinc  William  Street,  Strand. 
6a  irs.  per  ann.    June  1. 
Tbe  Btarriu  Intervisw,  1865.  Ollivier. 
Tbe  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  Flanders.   Comte  d'Haussonville 
Loodon  Water  and  Paris  Water.   G.  Cadoux. 
The  Origins  of  the  Odyssey.    V.  Bi^rard. 
The  Centenary  of  Auguste  Comte.   F.  Brunetiftre. 
The  Martiniq  ue  Eruption.   A.  Dastre. 

Tune  15. 

The  Lessons  of  the  late  War.  XXX. 

The  Ttrst  Hohenzollem  Candidature.    R.  Ollivier. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  Flanders.   Contd.   Comte  d'Haussonville. 

French  Sea  Ports.    C.  Lenth^ric. 

Re?iie  Fran^se  de  I'titransrep  et  des  Colonies.— Rub  db  la 

Victoire,  Paris,   a  frs.  June. 
Volcanoes  and  Volcanic  Eruptions.    IIlus.   J.  S^rvigny. 
Martiniqus.  Chanel. 

Saint  Pierre,  Martinique.    Eugtee  Gallois. 
United  States  and  the  Shippbg  Trust. 

Revue  G6n6pale. — 16,  Rue  Trburenbsrg,  Brussels.   la  frs.  per  ann. 

"  Juni. 

A  School  for  the  Mercantile  Marine  in  Belgium.   Charles  d'UrseL 
Greek  m  the  Twentieth  Century.    F.  Coliard. 
Aodant  Universities.    Chanoine  A.  Cauchie.  ^ 
Eogiifth  Pastoral  Literatiu-e.    Louis  Antheunis. 

Revue  da  IMonde  Catholique.— 76.  Rub  dbs  SAiNTS-PkRBS,  Paris. 

X  fr.  50  c.   June  f. 
The  Declaration  of  the  Clergy  of  France,  i68a.    Contd.   C.  Davin. 
Obedience  and  Authority.   Contd.    R.  P.  Constant. 

The  Puiahs  of  France  and  the  Founders  of  the  Great  Religious  Orders. 

Boyer  d'Agen. 
The  Eruption     Martinique.    Vte.  F.  de  Tioguy. 

June  15. 

Protestantism.   JusUn  F^vre. 


THE  ITALIAN 

Clvnt4  CattOllea.^ViA  di  Ripbtta  346,  Rome,   as  frs.  per 'ann. 
June  7. 

EocycUcal  of  Leo  XIII,  on  ths  Holy  Eucharist. 
The  Holy  See  and  England  in  18x4. 
The  Disaster  in  the  Antilles. 

Snidi-^  b  Christian  and  Patristic  Literature  of  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries. 
June  ax. 

A  ReligioD  of  the  Future. 
Christian  Heroism  iit  Soldiers. 
The  Coronation  of  Fxiward  VII. 
The  Prinetti-Franchetti  Duel. 

Emporium.— Bergamo.  June. 
Cofitemponuy  Artists :    V.  Cabtanca.    Illus.    R.  PantinL 
The  Restoration  of  the  Roman  Forum.    IIIus.    G.  BonL 
Aerial  Transport  by  means  of  Electricity.    Illus.    R.  R. 
The  Sword  of  Duke  Emanuel  Filibert.    Illus.    J.  Gelli. 

Moova  Antologia.— Via  S.  Vitale  7,  Rome.    46  frs.  per  ann.   June  x. 

G.  Mameli  m  Art  and  in  Life.    With  Portrait.    A.  G.  Barrili 

Mod«n  Problems.    Concl.    Prof.  Ch  app-lli. 

Victor  Emanuel  and  Garibaldi.    Colonel  P.  Vail"* 

Memories  of  Constantinople.   Prince  B.  Od^scalchi. 

Italian  Emigration.    Senator  A.  Bodio. 

Agrarian  Loan-Banks  in  Egypt.    M.  Ferraris. 

June  x6. 

The  Italian  Dante  Society  at  Ravenna.   T.  del  Lungo. 
Umhria.   G.  PompilL 

A  Melancholy  Inadent  in  the  War  of  1866.    E.  Arbib 
Acqji  and  its  Baths.    Illus.    F.  Bisio. 
Modim  Belgian  Art.    H.  Fierens-Geraert. 
The  Modem  Steamship.   Ugo  Ancona. 

Nnova  Parola.— Via  del  Mortaro  33,  Rome.  x8  frs.  per  ann. 
June  15. 

The  Spring-tinie  of  Ideas.   A.  Ccrvesato. 

Life  and  Electricity ;  the  Discovery  of  Prof.  Loeb.    Dr.  Milvius. 
Feaininism  and  the  Rights  of  the  Chikl.    Dr.  Paolina  Schiff. 
Sdeooe  and  Si»ritualisuc  Phenomena.   G.  Colaxza. 

Batieglia  Internazionale. — Piazza  in  Lucina,  Rom;^.   June  x. 
Goethe*s  Knowledge  of  Meteorology.   C.  del  Lungo. 
Jolbs  Ca»ar.   Senr.  Benel  L 
The  Poftoguesc  Poet :  Joae  A.  Oliveira.   A.  Mari. 


The  Declaration  of  the  Clergy  of  France,  1682.    Contd.    C,  Davin. 

The  Pariahs  of  France  and  the  Founders  of  the  Great  Religious  Ordenk 

Contd.    Boyer  d'Agen. 
Industrial  Alcohol.    Stanislas  Le  Prado. 

Revue  de  Paris.— Fisher  Unwin.   60  frs.  per  ann.  Junes. 
Inters  to  the  Abb<5  Delor.    C.  de  Montalembert  and  L.  Veuillot. 
The  Centenary  of  the  Lceion  of  Honour.J  ^ A.  Aulard. 
The  Salons  of  tgoa.    A.  Beaunier. 
The  Ruin  of  Lyons  under  Louis  XIV.    S.  CharWty. 
British  Finance  and  the  War.   A.  Viallate. 

June  15. 

A  Famous  Regiment.    L.  de  Contenson. 
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The  Progress  of  the  World. 


The  Dawn 

of  a 
Better  Day. 


LONDOM,  August  xst,  1902. 
"  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discon- 
tent made  glorious  summer  by  the 
sun  of  York."  The  Liberal  victory 
at  North  Leeds,  which  converted  a 
Unionist  majority  of  2,517  into  a  Liberal  majority 
of  758,  is  decisive.  One  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer,  it  is  true;  but  the  smashing  defeat  of  the 
Ministerialist  candidate  at  North  Leeds  does  not 
stand  alone.  It  was  preceded  by  the  victory  at 
Bury,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  notable  desertion 
of  the  Unionist  camp  by  Mr.  J.  Cathcart  Wason, 
member  for  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Of  course, 
no  one  knows  with  what  fatuous  ingenuity  it  may 
not  be  possible  for  the  Liberal  leaders  to  throw 
away  the  victory  which  is  within  their  grasp.  They 
have  achieved  such  marvellous  things  in  that  line 
already  that  one  must  hesitate  in  putting  any  limits 
to  their  capacity  in  that  direction.  But  given  ordinary 
irodence  on  their' part,  the  present  Ministry  may  be 
regarded  as  having  received  its  death-warrant,  nor 
can  anyone  reprieve  it  save  those  who  are  appointed 
to  be  its  executioners.  Judging  by  Lord  Rosebery's 
last  address  to  the  Liberal  Imperialists,  he  is  capable 
de  tout;' 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  poor  Mr. 
Balfour  that  his  accession  to  the 
Prime  Ministership  should  have  been 
immediately  followed  by  a  knock- 
down blow  such  as  this.  But  fortunately  Mr.  Balfour 
is  too  touch  of  a  philosopher  not  to  recognise 


Moribund  from 
Bb*th. 


that  for  the  safe  working  of  our  institutions  it 
is  urgently  necessary  that  the  Liberals  should 
come  into  office.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
famous  dictum  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  safe 
working  of  the  British  Constitution  that  parties  should 
never  follow  on  their  innings,  but  that  every  six  years 
Ministers  and  the  Opposition  should  change  places. 
The  fact  that  they  did  not  do  so  last  election  was  solely 
due  to  the  delirium  of  the  war.  With  the  restoration 
of  peace  the  normal  rule,  discerned  and  affirmed  by 
Mr.  Balfour  eight  years  ago,  resumes  its  force.  There 
will  be,  of  course,  a  miserable  kind  of  broken-backed 
interregnum,  in  which  Ministers  will  remain  in  office, 
although  not  in  power,  and  will  be  exposed  day  by 
day,  until  they  consent  to  a  dissolution,  to  the  taunt 
that  their  policy  is  repudiated  by  the  majority  of  an 
electorate,  and  that  they  dare  not  put  to  the  test  of 
popular  mandate  a  majority  due  to  the  khaki  fever  of 
1900. 

The  resignation  of  Lord  Salisbury 
The  P^^singr     marks  the  close  of  an  era  which  in 
Lord  Salisbury.  English  politics  corresponds  some- 
what to   the    Second   Empire  in 
France.    Heaven  forbid  that  even  his  worst  enemy — 
if  he  has  any  enemies — should  compare  Lord  Salisbury 
to  the  Third  Napoleon  ;  but  the  period  of  the  Salisbury 
ascendency  has  lasted  about  the  same  time,  and 
brought  about  the  same  results  as  the  Second  Empire. 
It  marks  a  period  of  arrest  in  national  development,  a 
beclouding  of  the  old  national  ideals,  and  a  deflection 
of  the  energies  of  the  nation  from  the  true  path  of 
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domestic  progress  to  Chauvinist  aggression.  The 
Third  Napoleon  fell  after  a  war  in  which  he  had 
involved  France,  leaving  behind  him  as  a  fatal 
legacy  an  indemnity  of  ^200,000,000  to  be  paid  to 
the  victorious  Germans.  Lord  Salisbury  also  leaves 
office  after  a  war  which  his  Ministry  provoked,  leaving 
his  successors  to  meet  a  bill  equal  to  the  German 
indemnity  as  the  result  of  a  war,  not  less  inglorious, 
in  South  Africa.  Professor  Beesly  remarked  last 
month  that  as  a  young  man  he  regarded  the  nine- 
teen years  of  the  retrograde  regime  of  the  Second 
Empire  with  disappointment,  dejection,  and  despair 
on  account  of  its  reversion  to  hereditary  government, 
its  despotic  administration,  its  military  insolence,  and 
its  encouragement  of  superstition ;  but  now,  he  said, 
it  appears  to  us  a  mere  eddy  of  trifling  account  in  the 
stream  of  French  progress.  Lord  Salisbury's  regitne 
had  most  of  the  characteristics  which  Professor 
Beesly  discerned  in  the  French  Empire,  and  possibly 
it  also  will  be  remembered  in  history  as  but  the 
mere  eddy  of  trifling  account  in  th  3  stream  of  British 
progress. . 

The  victory  in  North  Leeds  and 
Tho^  Death  the  passing  of  Lord  Salisbury 
Jingo  Jabberwock.are  perhaps  less  significant  as 
symptoms  thai  the  long  winter  of  our 
discontent  is  past,  than  the  action  of  the  Colonial 
Premiers,  who  last  mont'.i  were  in  Conference 
assembled  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire.  Sir 
Edmund  Barton,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
Australia,  vetoed  the  suspension  of  the  free 
constitution  of  Cape  Colony,  throwing  the  shield  of  his 
great  Commonwealth  over  his  valiant  brother-in-arms, 
Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  who,  but  for  his  aid,  would 
probably  have  failec.  to  hold  his  own  against  Lord 
Milner.  That  was  good,  but  what  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  did  was  better  still.  The  spokesman  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  has  given  the  coup  cU  grdce 
to  the  rampant  Jingoism  which  was  luring  Great 
Britain  to  her  ruin.  The  Colonial  Premiers 
were  summoned  to  London  in  the  fond  hope, 
-confidently  entertained  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  Brodrick,  and  the  other  high-flying  representa- 
tives of  Jingoism,  that  they  would  not  merely  consent, 
but  enthusiastically  co-operate  in  the  work  of  transform- 
ing our  go-as-you-please,  limited  liability,  undefined 
alliance  of  "  independent  sister-nations,"  with  the 
right  of  secession,  into  a  militant,  highly-organised 
Empire.  The  Zollverein  being  impossible,  it  was 
thought  a  Kriegsverein  was  anxiously  desired  by  all 
the  great  self-governing  Colonies  which  had  rallied  to 
the  support  of  the  Empire  in  South  Africa.   No  sooner 


Things  Settled. 


had  the  Premiers  assembled  than  it  was  found  that,  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  Mr.  Seddon,  they  would  not 
have  the  Jingo  Empire  at  any  price.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  was  dominated  from  first  to  last  by  a  pas- 
sionate determination  to  oppose  to  the  uttermost  every 
proposal  which  tended  to  drag  Canada  into  "the 
vortex  of  militarism."  The  result  was  that  the  Min- 
isterial proposals  were  rejected,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
has  given  the  death-blow  to  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
delusions  that  ever  gained  possession  of  our  people. 
I  feel  disposed  to  hail  him  with  the  familiar  quotation 
from  "  Alice  in  Wonderland  "  : — 

And  hast  thou  slain  the  Jabber wock  ? 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  beamish  boy.'* 

We  may  therefore  take  it  as  settled 
— ^first,  that  the  mandate  of  the 
Unionist  Ministry  has  expired,  and 
will  be  revoked  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  the  electorate ;  secondly,  that  Mr. 
Balfour  is  now  reconciling  himself  to  the  practical 
application  of  the  in-and-out  system  which  he  admires 
so  much  in  theory  ;  thirdly,  that  the  dream  of  forming 
a  militant  Empire  out  of  the  associated  Republics 
which  are  called  Colonies,  Dominions,  or  Common- 
wealths, is  out  of  the  question  and  must  be  abandoned  ; 
and,  fourthly,  as  the  result  of  all  these  things  that  we 
have  been  delivered,  little  as  we  deserve  it,  from  the 
peril  which  was  threatening  our  nation  with  destruc- 
tion. We  are  not  yet  out  of  the  wood,  but  it  seems 
as  if  once  more,  in  the  merciful  providence  of  God, 
we  are  not  to  be  scattered  as  a  brand,  for  which  let  us 
all  thank  God  and  take  courage,  as  we  have  been  near 
enough  to  the  pit  to  sniff*  the  brimstone.  At  the  same 
time,  as  was  wittily  remarked  by  an  occupant  of  the 
front  Opposition  Bench,  "the  future  of  the  country 
will  not  be  secure  until  there  is  a  boom  in  sackcloth." 

The  action   taken   by  Sir  Wilfrid 

The  Trend      Laurier,  with  the  distinct  assertion 
of 

the  Future.  0^  the  right  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies  to  choose  whether  or  not 
they  shall  take  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  is  a 
great  security  for  peace.  If  either  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia or  South  Africa  decide  that  they  would 
prefer  to  hold  aloof  and  remain  neutral  in  a  war 
waged,  let  us  say,  by  England  with  Russia  about 
Korea,  or  w4th  France  about  Egypt,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  their  claims.  So  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  the  right  of  a  Colony  to 
remain  neutral,  lending  us  no  assistance  in  any 
war,  is  absolute,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
our  enemies  would  recognise  such  a  neutrality. 
It  is  tolerably  certain  they  would  do  no  such  thing. 
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unless  we  were  precluded  from  using  any  part  of  the 
neutralised  Colony  as  a  base  for  warlike  or  naval 
operations.  Hence,  if  a  Colony  were  determined  to 
hold  aloof  from  an  Imperial  war,  it  would  be  com- 
pelled to  deny  the  mother-country  the  use  of  its 
tsrritory  over  which  the  Union  Jack  flies.  Russia, 
for  instance,  could  not  regard  Canada  as  neutral  if  we 
were  using  the  Canadian-Pacific  to  pour  troops  into 
Vancouver,  or  using  Vancouver  itself  as  a  naval  base 
for  our  operations  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  anything  short  of  an  absolute  declaration  of 
independence  would  deter  the  French  from  attempting 
to  raise  the  French  Canadians  against  us  in  case  of  an 
Anglo-French  war. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  resolute  assertion 

of  Canada's  right  to  decide  whether 
.  MoDPoe  Doctrine  ^    ,      ,   ,  w  ,        ^  • 

OneeMope.     or  not  she  shall  take  part  m  any 

future  war  of  the  Empire  may  seem 
to  justify  the  belief  that  this  end  can  only  be  obtained 
by  a  declaration  of  independence.  But  there  is  a 
possibility  that  it  might  be  secured  by  a  less  drastic 
operation.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  England  were 
to  go  to  war  with  any  great  Power,  and  that 
Canada  declared  her  determination  to  hold  aloof 
and  take  no  part  in  a  war  of  which  she 
might  disapprove,  and  concerning  which  she  cer- 
tainly had  never  been  consulted.  The  great  Power 
against  whom  we  declared  war  would  be  legally 
justified  in  ignoring  Canada's  wishes,  and  sending 
an  army  to  invade  the  Dominion  either  from  the 
Pacific  or  from  the  Atlantic,  But  it  is  quite  on  the 
cards  that  if  Canada  made  such  a  declaration,  the 
United  States  of  America  might  intimate  to  the  other 
belligerent  that,  as  Canada  was  taking  no  active  part 
in  the  war,  they  would  regard  any  attempt  to  attack 
the  Dominion  as  an  infraction  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
which  would  not  be  permitted  by  the  Americans. 
This  would  be  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  fixed 
idea  of  all  Americans  that  the  Monroe  doctrine 
guarantees  the  New  World  against  being  convulsed 
by  the  wars  of  the  Old  World.  If  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
be  really  as  resolute  as  he  seems  to  be  against  involving 
Canada  in  the  "vortex  of  militarism,"  he  may  live 
to  see  that  his  deliverance  is  more  likely  to  come  from 
Washington  than  from  Westminster. 

Ths  refusal  of  the  Colonies  to  con- 
The  United  States  . .    ^  j     1  1  . 

of  the        stitute  a  Federal  Council,  to  enter 

Engllsh-speal^pff  into  a  commercial  arrangement,  or 
World.        ^  ^  .  .        .  ,  , 

to  agree  to  a  Knegsverem,  might 

have  been  regarded  with  profound  disappointment  were 
it  not  that  the  veto  of  these  attempts  to  organise  the 
British   Empire  on  a  fighting  basis  prevents  the 


Stale 
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creation  of  a  great  obstacle  that  might  have  barred 
the  way  to  the  absorption  of  the  whole  English- 
speaking  race  into  a  great  Federation  or  Alliance 
which  will  be  known  as  the  United  States  of  the 
English-speaking  World.  The  action  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  Sir  Edmund  Barton  places  Australia  and 
Canada  in  a  position  of  independence  very  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  United  States.  The  Dominion 
and  the  Commonwealth  are  independent  sister- 
nations,  with  a  right  of  secession ;  and  if  they  have 
a  right  to  decide  whether  they  will  take  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  Empire,  then  their  international  Sovereign 
status,  with  a  right  of  deciding  peace  or  war,  is  almost 
as  absolutely  secured  as  if  tliey  were  independent 
Republics.  The  failure  to  achieve  the  smaller  unity 
on  Jingo  lines  leaves  the  door  wide  open  for  the 
larger  ideal  of  the  union  of  the  English-speaking 
world  on  the  lines  of  the  American  Constitution. 

The  King  having  recovered  suffi- 
ciently from  his  operation,  his 
doctors  decided  that  he  would  be 
well  enough  to  face  the  strain  of  a 
Coronation  on  August  9th.  Con- 
siderable misgivings  have  been  felt  as  to  his  under- 
taking the  risk.  It  was  not  until  the  .end  of  July 
that  he  was  permitted  to  walk  the  deck  of  the  yacht 
to  which  he  was  removed  on  July  isth.  If,  however, 
no  untoward  event  occurs,  the  Coronation  will 
have  taken  place  before  these  pages  reach  the 
public.  The  Abbey  will  be  as  crowded  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nations  as  it  would  have  been  had 
the  Coronation  taken  place  at  the  appointed 
date^  and  the  ceremony,  although  shortened,  will  be  as 
picturesque  and  as  impressive  as  if  the  King  had  never 
been  ill.  But  it  is  singular  to  note  the  absolute  ap)athy,. 
not  to  say  indifference,  with  which  the  postponed 
Coronation  is  awaited  by  the  public.  If  there  is  any 
feeling,  it  is  one  of  uneasiness  least  a  relapse  should 
again  necessitate  the  postponement  of  the  ceremony. 
In  fact,  it  is  as  if  the  nation  were  invited  to  drink  a 
bottle  of  champagne  six  weeks  after  it  had  been  first 
uncorked.  The  bottle  is  there,  and  the  wine,  and  the 
glasses  ;  but  the  fizz  has  disappeared  for  ever.  The 
Coronation  of  June  26th  would  have  been  the  central 
point  of  a  great  national  and  Imperial  festival.  The 
belated  crowning  of  August  9th  is  but  the  perfunctory 
performance  of  a  necessary  function  which  excites 
more  apprehension  than  rejoicing. 

The  arrival  of  Lord  Kitchener  from 
Lord  Kitchenep*s  South  Africa  was  made  the  occasion 
Welcome.      of   a    popular    demonstration  in 
honour  of  the  General   who  dis- 
tinguished himself  even  more  in  making  peace  than 
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Viscount  Kitchener. 


in  prosecuting  the  war.  Lord  Kitchener  was 
accompanied  by  General  French,  one  of  the  few 
Generals  who  emerged  from  the  struggle  with 
untarnished  laurels.  Since  his  arrival  the  late 
Commander-in-Chief  in  South  Africa  has  dis- 
played a  wise  reticence,  all  the  more  welcome 
because  of  its  contrast  with  the  practice  of 
some  of  his  predecessors.  He  will  remain  for  a 
short  time  in  this  country  before  leaving  to  take 
up  his  duties  in  the  chief  command  in  India.  There 
is  a  general  feeling  that  he  should  remain  here  in 
order  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of  the  War  Office. 
Mr.  Brodrick  and  Lord  Roberts  rolled  into  one  have 
not  displayed  the  strength  of  a  Hercules ;  but  as  they 
appear  to  be  well  content  with  themselves,  the  task 
will  be  postponed  till  Lord  Kitchener  comes  back 
from  India. 


Shiploads  of  war-wearied  soldiers  are 
The  Return  beginning  to  arrive  from  South  Africa, 
the  Troops.  the  arrival  of  each  regiment  is 

hailed  with  effusive  welcome  by  their 
friends.  It  is  curious  to  read  of  the  battalions  arriving, 
every  man  carrying  with  him  some  pet  or  souvenir  of 
the  long  months  of  hardship  on  the  veldt  Parrots 
and  monkeys,  fragments  of  shell,  cases  of  ostrich 
feathers,  encumber  the  returning  warriors,  most  of 
whom,  however,  have  few  stories  of  the  long  war 
excepting  of  a  continual  marching  and  counter- 
marching, of  exposure  to  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  unutterable  boredom.  The  winner 
of  the  King's  prize  at  Bisley,  who  had  served  in  the 
war,  w^as  asked  by  Lord  Roberts  whether  his  excel- 
lent shooting  had  not  stood  him  in  good  stead  in 
South  Africa.  "  I  never  saw  a  Boer  all  the  time  I 
was  there,"  he  replied.  Of  the  388,000  armed  men 
whom  we  put  in  battle  array  to  subdue  50,000 
farmers,  it  is  probable  that  more  than  half  went  and 
came  to  the  seat  of  war  w^ithout  ever  clapping  eyes 
upon  the  foe.    Such  is  modern  war. 

General  Lucas  Meyer  was  the  first  of 
General  ^^^^  Generals  to  arrive  in  this 

Lucac  Meyer,  country  after  the  war.  He  is  a  fine 
figure  of  a  man,  tall,  dignified  and 
simple.  After  living  for  nearly  two  years  on  mealie 
pap,  and  enjoying  the  best  of  health  amid  the  hard- 
ships of  the  campaign,  he  no  sooner  was  restored  to 
the  normal  diet  of  civilisation  than  his  health  gave 
way,  and  he  has  been  ordered  to  Carlsbad. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival  Lord  Rothschild 
sent  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  accept  his 
hospitality  at  the  dinner  which  he  was  giving  to  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  the  two  Generals  who  sat  down  were 
the  observed  of  all  observers  at  the  dining-table  of  the 
great  financier.  "  I  think  Lord  Kitchener,"  said 
General  Meyer  to  me,  "  is  a  good,  straight  man — ^an 
honest  man  who  keeps  his  word."  General  Meyer  is 
evidently  expecting  as  part  of  the  peace  settlement 
that  he  and  all  those  whose  houses  have  been  des- 
troyed, and  whose  stock  has  been  seized  by  the 
British  columns,  will  receive  compensation.  If  they 
do  not,  it  is  probable  his  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  assurances  of  the  good,  straight  man  who 
keeps  his  word  may  undergo  a  change,  although 
Lord  Kitchener  himself  may  not  be  to  blame. 
Generals  Botha,  De  Wet  and  Delarey  are  now  on 
their  way  to  England.  They  were  the  subject  of 
extraordinary  popular  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm 
in  Cape  Town  and  Stellenbosch.  In  this  country  they 
will  be  received  with  the  respect  and  admiration  due 
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to  heroes  and  patriots;  but  on  the  Continent 
their  reception  will  be— well,  let  us  say,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  England  gave  to  Garibaldi 
forty  years  ago. 

Another  notable  visitor  arrived  from 
Hp,  South   Africa  last   month   in  the 

Albert  Cartwriffht.  person  of  Mr.  Albert  Cartwright,  the 

intrepid  journalist  who  was  sent  to 
prison  f#r  twelve  months  for  republishing  at  the  Cape 
the  letter  of  a  British  officer — published  without 
protest  in  this  country — who  stated  that  the  troops 
under  his  command  had  been  ordered  to  give  no 
quarter.  On  reaching  Madeira  Mr.  Cartwright 
received  a  telegram  requiring  his  instant  return  to 
South  Africa  to  resume  the  editorship  of  the  Smith 
African  Ncws^  the  publication  of  which  had 
been  suspended  when  Martial  Law  was  proclaimed 
in  Cape  Town.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  therefore 
only  able  to  spend  thirteen  days  in  England,  and 
sailed,  with  his  wife  and  family,  for  South  Africa 
on  August  2nd,  in  the  same  ship,  by  the  bye,  which 
carried  back  to  South  Africa  Mr.  Alfred  Beit 
and  Dr.  Jameson.  The  reappearance  of  the 
Sotah  African  News  is  a  welcome   sign  that  the 
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gagging  policy  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  two 
years  in  South  Africa  is  about  to  come  to  an  end. 
Mr.  Cartwright,  before  his  departure,  was  enter- 
tained at  a  private  dinner,  by  friends,  who  presented 
him  with  a  purse  of  some  ^400,  subscribed  for  the 
most  part  in  small  sums  by  those  who  admired  the 
stand  which  he  had  made  for  liberty  and  justice  in 
South  Africa.  Mr.  Cartwright's  imprisonment  entailed 
upon  him  a  money  loss  of  about  twice  that  sum,  but 
as  his  incarceration  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  mastery 
of  the  Dutch  language,  he  has  not  been  on  the  whole 
a  serious  loser  by  the  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged 
his  duty  as  a  journalist. 

While  such  a  loving  tribute  of  admir- 
Lopd  Mllner's  ation  and  sympathy  was  being  paid 
Indiscretion.     to  Mr.  A}bert   Cartwright   in  the 

capital  of  the  Empire,  Lord  Milner 
was  receiving  a  much-needed  and  long-delayed  rap 
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Mr.  Albert  Cartwright 


across  the  knuckles  by  his  quondam  instrument,  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  The  action  of  the  Imperial  High 
Commissioner  in  descending  from  his  high  position  as 
the  representative  of  the  King  to  become  the  wire- 
puller and  organiser  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Cape 
Constitution,  was  an  offence  which  would  have 
justified  and  indeed  demanded  his  immediate 
recall.  To  have  thus  vindicated  the  traditions  of 
the  Imperial  service,  however,  required  more  moral 
courage  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  than 
that  Minister  possesses,  so  he  contented  himself  with 
inditing  a  despatch  which  definitely  refused  the 
demand  which  Lord  Milner  had  fathered,  for  reasons 
every  one  of  which  constituted  a  grave  censure  in  fact, 
although  not  in  form,  upon  the  indiscretion  of  Lord 
Milner.  He  followed  this  up  by  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which,  while  paying  tribute  to 
the  High  Commissioner's  public  spirit,  he  slurred  over 
his  indiscretion  by  exhorting  the  House  to  look  to 
the  future  rather  than  to  the  past.  Lord  Milner, 
therefore,  may  regard  himself  as  in  the  position 
of  the  criminal  in  the  dock,  upon  whom  a  jury 
found  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  but  don't  do  it 
again. 


The  Cape  Parliament  will  reassemble 
The  Prospects    on  August  loth,  when  measures  will 

the  Cape.  t)e  brought  in  and  passed  by  the 
majority  of  the  House  extending  an 
indemnity  for  such  innumerable  acts  of  illegality'  which 
have  been  committed  by  the  military  authorities  in 
the  last  two  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  such 
measure  of  indemnity  will  be  accompanied  by  due 
reservations  which  will  ensure  an  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  the  many  monstrous  acts  of  oppression  which 
have  been  committed  by  those  who,  dressed  in  a  little 
brief  authority,  have  played  such  tricks  as  to  bring 
lasting  discredit  on  the  uniform  which  they  wore  and 
the  nation  whose  commission  they  held.  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg  was  assured  in  advance  of  the  support  of  die 
Afrikanders  for  the  first  of  such  necessary  measures, 
and  he  expects  to  pass  both  the  Indemnity  and  the 
Financial  Bill  without  any  serious  difficulty.  The 
agitation  of  the  Suspensionists  has  therefore  had  this 
excellent  effect :  it  has  compelled  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg 
to  rely  for  his  support  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
Dutch,  and  we  are  therefore  confronted  once  more 
i^ith  the  phenomena  of  a  Cape  Minbtry,  headed  by 
an  Englishman,  owing  its  existence  from  day  to  day 
to  the  loyal  support  of  the  Afrikander  Bond.  It  is 
not  an  unfamiliar  spectacle ;  it  was  on  such  conditions 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Colony 
and  the  Empire  for  the  creation  of  Rhodesia. 

The  situation  in  the  conquered  terri- 

^*ln"**      tones  is  still  somewhat  obscure.  The 
South  Africa.  crux  of  the  settlement  depends 

upon  the  question  as  to  the  number 
of  millions  which  the  Imperial  Government  intends  to 
lend  to  the  returning  burghers  to  enable  them  to 
rebuild  their  farms  and  restock  their  farmsteadsw 
According  to  the  principles  of  International  I^w, 
which  were  codified  at  the  Hague  Conference 
the  private  property  of  individuals,  even  although 
they  are  combatants,  is  inviolable.  According  to 
the  estimate  of  Judge  Hertzog  the  value  of  the 
private  property  actually  destroyed  in  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  amounts  to  0,000,000. 
General  Lucas  Meyer,  when  I  asked  him  what  private 
property  had  been  destroyed,  replied  simply  : — "  All 
of  it " ;  and  then,  correcting  himself,  said,  "  Well, 
perhaps  5  per  cent,  of  it  has  been  saved."  The 
question  of  questions,  therefore,  is,  "  What  do  we 
intend  to  do  to  fulfil  our  moral  obligations  under  the 
Treaty  of  International  Law  that  private  property 
should  be  inviolable,  or  if  it  should  be  taken 
or  destroyed,  full  compensation  should  be  paid?'^ 
If  we    do  not  do  so,  we   shall   have   to  face 
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the  fact  that  the  burghers  will  be  impoverished, 
discontented,  reminded  every  hour  of  their  lives 
of  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  them  by  a  Government 
which  claims  their  allegiance  and  demands  their 
loyalty.  There  will  be  widespread  misery  entailing 
constant  appeals  to  th6  charity  of  the  Continent,  and 
if  Generals  Botha,  Delarey,  and  De  Wet  are  to  take 
the  stump  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
to  relieve  the  distress  which  we  have  occasioned  by 
refusing  to  fulfil  our  obligations,  there  will  be  a 
recrudescence  of  anti-English  feeling  abroad  which 
the  best  friends  of  this  country  will  bitterly  deplore. 

To  those  credulous  persons  who  still 
The         believe  that   Ministers  spoke  the 
simple  Test,     truth  when  they  declared  that  no 
•  more  than  700  farms  had  been  burnt 
we  would  suggest  a  simple  test  Will  the  Government 
undertake  to  rebuild  and  restock  every  farm  in  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  not  included  in 
the  official  list  of  700  ?  If  they  will  do  that,  the  Boers 
will  be  quite  content  to  waive  all  claims  for  the  700 
farms  officially  admitted  to  be  burnt.    If  the  Govern- 
ment will  restore  to  their  former  condition  all  farms 
in  the  annexed  territories  excepting  these  700  the 
Boers  will  be  well  content. 

Peace  in  the  Philippines  has  speedily 

followed  the  conclusion  of  peace  in 
the  PhUlpplnes.  South  Africa.    The  Fourth  of  July 

becomes  an  important  date  in 
Philippine  history  through  the  amnesty  proclamation 
of  President  Roosevelt  issued  at  Manila  on  that  day. 
It  marked  the  end  of  military  administration,  declared 
peace  to  exist,  and  subordinated  the  army  to  the  civil 
reginu  in  accordance  with  the  Philippine  Government 
Act  passed  by  Congress  a  few  days  before.  The  pro- 
clamation, of  course,  did  not  apply  to  the  Moro  tribes, 
or  the  regions  inhabited  by  them,  which  will  have  to 
remain  under  a  separate  system.  The  President's  full 
and  free  amnesty  was  granted  to  all  persons  in  the  Philip- 
pine archipelago  who  had  in  any  way  opposed  the 
authority  and  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  This, 
of  course,  did  not  apply  to  persons  convicted  of 
ordinary  crimes,  and  it  further  required  the  taking  of 
an  oath  of  allegiance.  By  July  civil  government  had 
been  established  in  every  part  of  the  archipelago  where 
civilised  people  were  living.  The  amnesty  proclama- 
tion liberated  about  1,800  Filipinos,  most  of  whom 
were  held  as  military  prisoners.  Aguinaldo,  who  was 
among  those  accepting  the  amnesty,  predicts  an  era 
of  prosperity,  contentment,  and  happiness,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  is  going  to  the  United  States  to  study 
American  institutions. 


The  establishment  of  peace  and  civil 
The         government  in  the  Philippines  is  a 
Disapiralntinent  ^^^^^j^  which   the   Americans  may 

regard  with  unmixed  satisfaction. 
Unfortunately  they  have  much  less  reason  for  con- 
gratulation in  the  turn  which  events  have  taken  in 
Cuba.  The  President  strongly  urged  that  all  Cuban 
crops  of  the  present  year  should  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  duty  free.  As  Dr.  Shaw  says,  in  the 
current  number  of  the  American  Review  of  Reviews y 
"  we  had  taken  control,  and  had  spent  Cuba's  revenues 
freely  in  reconstmcting  matters  according  to  our  own 
ideas.  It  was  due  to  our  self-respect  to  give 
the  new  Cuban  Government  a  handsome  send-off. 
Economic  prosperit)',  as  every  one  knew,  was  essential 
both  to  the  success  of  Cuba's  experiment  in  Home  Rule 
and  to  the  establishment  of  permanently  satisfactory 
relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 
Certain  Western  agricultural  interests,  creditably  eager 
to  |M-omote  the  development  of  the  American  beet- 
sugar  industry,  were  used  as  a  cat's-paw  by  a 
designing  combination  which,  in  turn,  had  power 
enough  at  Washington  to  prevent  any  action  what- 
soever. The  situation  became  a  very  complicated 
and  involved  one;  biit  its  outlines  will  be  dear  in 
due  time.  Then  it  will  be  plain  enough  to  those 
agricultural  interests  which  fought  against  the  decent 
treatment  of  Cuba  on  the  plea  that  they  were  defend- 
ing American  producers,  that  they  were  playing  all  the 
time  into  the  hands  of  those  against  whom  they  were 
in  supposed  antagonism.  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
administration  had  mapped  out  a  policy  that  was  honour- 
able, patriotic,  and  best  for  all  tme  American  interests. 
The  safe  and  right  attitude  on  this  Cuban  question, 
which  in  its  main  features  is  in  no  sense  a  party 
matter,  was  to  follow  the  lead  of  President  Roosevelt. 
It  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be  dismissed  or  forgotten.'* 

At  last  the  machinery  created  at  the 
The  ihro|Brress    Hague  Conference  for  the  settlement 
Arbitration,         international  differences  by  arbi-  , 

tration  is  about  to  be  set  in  motion. 
The  long-standing  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  has  been  referred  to  it,  and  the  Court 
will  sit  this  autumn.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  great 
international  interest.  The  difference  would  never 
have  brought  about  a  war,  and  it  was  one  of  those 
questions  which  create  worry  and  friction,  and  stand 
in  the  way  of  good  international  relations.  The 
Americans  have  nominated  as  their  representative  on 
the  Tribunal  Professor  de  Martens,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  Sir  Edward  Fry.  It  is  significant  that  the  Tribunal 
should  have  first  been  invoked  by  two  Republics, 
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and  in  the  second  place  that  the  United  States  should 
have  selected  as  their  arbitrators  an  Englishman  and 
a  Russian.  The  Venezuelan  and  French  Govern- 
ments have  entered  upon  a  most  admirable  agreement 
for  settling  by  arbitration  the  outstanding  disputes  due 
to  various  claims  of  French  citizens.  Each  country 
is  to  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  M.  de  Leon  y  Castilo, 
the  Spanish  Minister  to  Paris,  is  to  be  the  third  arbiter. 
The  first  two  will  settle  as  many  points  as  possible, 
and  all  remaining  diflferences  will  be  settled  finally  and 
without  appeal  by  the  Spanish  Minister. 

The  visit  of  the  King  of  Italy  to  the 
^**an?*'  Tsar,  immediately  after  the  renewal 
the  Triple.      of  the  Triple  Alliance,  has  occasioned 

much  remark.  At  present  Europe  is 
divided  into  two  great  alliances — the  Dual  and  the 
Triple.  The  visit  of  Victor  Emmanuel  to  St.  Peters- 
burg has  caused  many  people  to  ask  whether  the 
Dual  Alliance  is  not  about  to  become  the  Triple  and 
the  Triple  the  Dual ;  in  other  words,  is  Italy  going  to 
transfer  her  allegiance  from  Austro-Germany  to  France 
and  Russia  ?  She  has  already  made  an  arrangement 
with  France,  wliich  she  believed  has  not  only  guarap^eed 
her  from  molestation  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  has 
given  more  than  a  quasi  sanction  to  her  designs  upon 
Tripoli.  The  son-in-law  of  the  Prince  of  Montenegro 
is  regarded  by  a  considerable  party  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  as  their  chief  support  against  the  designs 
of  Austria.  It  is  not  at  all  inconceivable  that  at 
St.  Petersburg  there  may  have  been  discussed,  if  not 
concluded,  a  separate  Russo-Italian  agreement,  which 
would  be  the  Eastern  counterpart  of  the  Mediterranean 
agreement  with  France.  Germany  can  hardly  com- 
plain, considering  the  policy  adopted  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck when  he  made  the  secret  agreement  with  Russia, 
which  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  exactly  calculated  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  Austrian  allies.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  transfer  of  Italy  from 
one  side  to  the  other  would  be  altogether  advan- 
tageous to  the  European  equilibrium.  The  Russian 
justification  of  the  Franco- Russian  Alliance  was  that 
it  was  necessary  to  restore  the  balance  of  power. 
The  Dual  and  Triple  Alliances  at  present  counter- 
balance each  other.  If,  however,  Italy  joined  France 
and  Russiay  the  new  Triple  would  be  in  danger  of 
dominating  Europe,  as  did  the  old  Triple  before  the 
Dual  was  constituted. 

The  internal  situation  of  Russia  is 
The  Position  very  far  from  being  satisfactory.  M. 
Russia.       de  Phleve,  the  new  Minister  of  the 

Interior,  appears  to  have  so  little  ap- 
preciation of  the  real  difficulties  of  the  situation  as  to 


believe  that  the  internal  peace  had  best  be  secured 
by  suppressing  the  few  journalists  in  St.  Peters- 
burg who  have  the  courage  to  criticise  the  policy 
of  reaction  which  has  unfortunately  prevailed 
in  many  departments  of  the  Russian  State. 
There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  has  experienced  at  least  a  momentary  check 
in  silencing  the  critics  of  the  Administration ;  and  it 
is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  his  failure  will  lead  him 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  real  problem  which  Russia 
has  to  face,  which  is  primarily  economic,  but  which, 
so  far  as  it  is  political,  would  be  aggravated,  rather 
than  relieved,  by  the  measures  of  repression  upon 
which  he  seems  to  have  set  his  heart. 

The    Russian    Government,  being 

Fighting  Trusts  moved  thereto  by  M.  Witte,  created 
by 

Tariffs.  l^st  month  a  mild  sensation  by  pro- 
posing to  the  Powers  which  signed 
the  Brussels  Convention  in  favour  of  imposing 
countervailing  duties  on  bounty- fed  sugar,  that  the 
whole  subject  of  illegitimate  international  competition 
should  be  made  the  subject  for  pourparlers  between 
the  Governments.  The  Powers  having  refused, 
M.  Witte  now  suggests  through  his  Press  in  St.  Peters- 
burg that  an  international  agreement  should  be 
entered  into  which  would  automatically  increase  the 
import  duties  upon  all  goods  which  were  tainted  in 
their  origin  by  syndicates  or  trusts.  The  suggestion 
is  a  startling  one  and  in  its  essence  impracticable.  Who 
can  say  whether  imports  are  or  are  not  "  trust-tainted  " 
in  their  origin  ?  But  that  M.  Witte  has  made  such  a 
suggestion  may  give  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  occasion 
to  think,  and  may  possibly  remind  the  Beef  Trust 
gentlemen  of  Chicago  that  the  "  resources  of  civilisa- 
tion are  not  yet  exhausted." 

The  proposal  to  use  the  Tariff  against 
So™JjJhing  the  Trust,  although  somewhat  sensa- 
Progress.  tional,  is  absolutely  insignificant 
compared  with  the  immense  moral 
and  social  revolution  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  new  Uka.se  of  the  Tsar,  issued  last  month,  on  the 
subject  of  the  illicit  relations  of  the  sexes.  Full 
details  are  not  yet  to  hand,  but  from  the  summary 
published  in  Russia  it  is  evident  that  this  new- 
law  marks  a  departure  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing character.  Even  the  summoning  of  the  Hague 
Conference  may  have  less  far-reaching  consequences 
than  this  new  law,  which  is  passed  almost  without 
notice,  for  the  Russian  Government,  breaking  with 
the  principle  of  the  French  Code  that  there  shall  be 
no  research  into  the  fatherhood  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  goes  beyond  the   English  bastardy  law  in 
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affinning  the  duty  of  every  father  to  support  his 
child,  even  although  it  is  born  out  of  wedlock. 
According  to  the  new  law,  every  father  of  a 
natural  child  is  compelled  to  contribute  accord- 
ing to  his  means  to  the  bringing  up  of  that  child, 
until  the  majority  of  the  son  or  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter.  This  is  not  all.  Any  father  refusing  to 
discharge  his  duty  to  his  illegitimate  offspring  is  liable 
to  severe  penalties,  and  is  incapacitated  from  entering 
the  service  of  the  Government.  A  still  more  sweep- 
ing change  is  the  clause  providing  that  girls  who  are 
the  victims  of  seduction  must  be  substantially  main- 
Uined  by  their  seducer  until  they  are  married.  Next 
month  I  hope  to  publish  more  details  concerning  this 
decree.  At  present  the  only  account  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  appears  in  Russia  of  August  2nd. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  France 
will  take  the  lead  from  the  example 
of  her  ally  and  repeal  the  clause  pro- 
hibiting all  research  into  paternity, 
which  has  long  been  the  greatest  blot  on  the  civilisa- 
tion of  a  country  which  in  other  respects  is  much 
more  civilised  than  her  neighbours.    The  French 
Government  has,  however,  done  good  service  by 
summoning  an  International  Conference  last  month 
to  consider  and  advise  the  Governments  of  the 
world  on  the  suppression   of  the  slave   trade  in 
white  women,  which  is  still  actively  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  vice.    The  new  French  Ministry  is  vigor- 
ously prosecuting  thecampaign  against  the  unauthorised 
schools,  provoking  a  good  deal  of  friction  thereby 
with  the  nuns  and  their  friends  at  home,  and  with  the 
Vatican  abroad.    The  Senate  has  also  accepted  their 
Bill  reducing  military  service  from  three  years  to 
twoy  and  abolishing  all  exemptions,  the  motive  of 
which    enactment    is    to    render    militarism  as 
odious   to   the   well-to-do  classes  as  it  is  to  the 
lower  orders,  among  whom  it  finds  its  chief  victims. 
M.  Rouvier  has  also  induced  the  Senate  to  accept  his 
Bill  reducing  the  interest  on  Rentes  from  3?  per  cent, 
to  3  per  cent.    Despite  the  clerical  eflfervescence,  the 
promoters  of  which  are  believed  to  aim  at  an  Im- 
perialist Restoration,  the  position  of  the  new  Ministry 
seems  to  be  secure,  until  such  time  as  M.  Bourgeois 
decides  to  exchange  the  chair  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  Chamber  for  the  Premiership. 

While  the  French  Government  has 
jl,^  been   carrying   on  war  against  its 

Education  BUI.   oym    denominational    schools,  the 
English  Government  has  been  busily 
engaged  all  the  month  in  exactly  the  opposite  opera- 
tion.    All   last  month  a  fierce  wrangle  has  gone 


Westminster  Gazette^  ti/7/oa.] 

The  Extinction  of  the  School  Boards. 

Mk.  Balfour  :  *'  Oh,  do  somebody  come  and  help  me  !  I  mean  him 
to  die,  and  he  can't  possibly  escape,  but  I  do  hate  the  chopping,  it's  so 
horrid  ! " 

[The  Government,  having  so  arranged  matters  that  the  survival  of 
School  Boards  was  impossible,  thought  it  *' vcrv  proper"  to  leave  the 
amendment  which  actually  destroyed  them  to  "  the  judgment  of  the 
House."] 

on  in  the  House  of  Commons — a  wrangle  not 
yet  finished — between  the  Conservatives,  reinforced 
by  the  Home  Rulers,  and  the  Liberal  Opposition,  over 
the  Education  Bill.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
Bill  is  to  abolish  School  Boards,  to  re-endow  Denomi- 
national Schools  out  of  the  taxes  and  out  of  the  rates, 
and  to  hand  over  these  schools,  which  have  a 
monopoly  of  education  in  the  rural  districts,  to  the 
control  of  their  clerical  managers,  who  in  many 
instances  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  religion 
and  a  bastard  form  of  Romanism.  It  is  admitted  to 
be  impossible  to  get  the  Bill  through  without  an 
autumn  session,  and  even  with  an  autumn  session,  if 
there  are  any  more  elections  like  North  Leeds,  the 
Bill  will  either  be  dropped  or  revolutionised ;  and  it 
will  be  another  case  of  the  deformed  transformed. 

Lord  Salisbury's  resignation  is  to  be 
The  Retlpement    ^  n      j  j  ^ 

followed    at   some   date   not  yet 

Sip  Michael  Hicks-  specified  by  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Beach.  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  whose  succes- 
sor is  not  yet  nominated.  Lord  Cadogan  also  retires 
from  the  Vice-Royalty  of  Ireland.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  will  succeed  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  that  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  will  take  the  Secre- 
taryship of  Scotland,  and  that  Mr.  George  Wyndham, 
as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  will  enter  the 
Cabinet.  Of  course  none  of  these  appointments  are 
official  until  they  are  gazetted.  But  no  one 
can  guess  at  present  who  will  succeed  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach.  "  Black  Michael "  has  been 
one  of  the  few  strong  Ministers  in  the  Cabinet,  but 
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By  special  permistion  of  the  Proprietors  of  * '  Punch."  \  I  July  9. 

Protection  Masquerading;. 

Right  Hon.  Si«  M.  H^ks  B-cm,  M.C.  :  "  May  I  aik  the  lady's  name? 


We  have  to  be  very  particukr  here. 

Right  Hon.  Job  (as  Pierrot) :  " 
von  Zollverein." 


Oh,  well— er— put  her  down  as  Baroness 


his  Strength  has  been  shown  chiefly  in  the  vehemence 
of  his  protests  that  he  would  never  consent  immediately 
before  giving  way  to  the  importunate  pressure  of  the 
War  Party  and  Protectionists.  In  his  speech  last 
month  he  estimated  the  cost  of  the  war,  for  which 
he  had  to  find  funds  by  taxation  or  borrowing,  as 
^228,000,000 — which  is  three  times  what  the  Crimean 
War  cost  us.  When  he  retires  Mr.  Chamberlain  will 
be  quite  supreme  in  the  Cabinet. 

I  deeply  regret  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  M.  Easily,  who  was  for  many  years 
M.  Easily.      ^j^j^^      ^j^^  Asiatic  Department  in 

the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  and  who 
after  the  Hague  Conference  became  Count  Lamsdorf  s 
most  important  assistant.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  it  was  to  M.  Easily  that  the  Russian 
Government  owed  the  original  suggestion  of  the  Hague 
Conference,  at  whose  sittings  M.  Easily  was  sub- 
sequently privileged  to  assist.  The  news  of  his  death 
will  be  read  with  profound  regret  by  all  his  colleagues. 


M.  de  Staal,  who  presided  over  the  Conference,  used 

to  talk  pensively  of  the  shortness  of  time  which  was 

left  to  him  to  live,  but  he  has  survived  Count  Miinster, 

Lord  Pauncefote,  and  M.  Easily  ;  and  judging  by  his 

present  good  health  he  will  probably  survive  many 

others  of  his  colleagues. 

There  has  been  considerable  flourish 

of  trumpets  over  the  announcement 
The  Llkin  Duties.  «  •  ••  . 

that  a  new  commercial  treaty  has 

been  concluded  with  China,  by  which 
in  return  for  an  increase  of  the  Imperial  import  duties 
to  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  the  likin  duties — an 
embarrassing  series  of  internal  tolls — will  be  abolished 
The  likin  have  long  been  a  source  of  irritation  to  our 
traders,  and  of  negotiations  between  the  Governments, 
for  they  were  capable  of  being  indefinitely  increased 
and  multiplied  by  the  will  of  the  local  mandarins. 
Their  abolition,  therefore,  has  been  hailed  with  joy; 
but  there  is  reason  for  the  caution  of  a  Manchester 
man  who  remarked  that  he  was  very  glad  the  likin 
duties  were  dead,  but  he  would  be  better  pleased  if 
he  were  quite  sure  they  would  not  be  resurrected 
under  another  name. 

The  visit  of  the  Colonial  Premiers 
Mp.  Seddon's  to  this  country  is,  it  is  said,  likely  to 
Changeof  Address,  have  a  strange  sequence  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  Mr.  Seddon  from  the 
stage  of  New  Zealand  politics.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  New  Zealand  Premier  visited  South  Africa  on 
his  way  to  London.  He  was  so  much  enamoured  of  the 
financial  potentialities  of  the  Rand,  and  also  so  much 
impressed  with  the  need  of  a  strong  statesman  in  South 
Africa,  that  it  is  reported  that  New  Zealand  will  know 
him  no  more.  The  rest  of  his  days  will  be  spent  in 
building  up  a  fortune  in  Johannesburg  and  laying  the 
foundation  from  which  he  may  be  able  to  come 
back  into  public  life  as  the  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party  of  the  Rand.  Such  an  announce- 
ment will  not  take  New  Zealanders  altogether  by 
surprise ;  but  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Seddon's  change 
of  habitat  may  have  been  due  to  the  clause  of  Mr. 
Rhodes's  will,  which  left  Groote  Schuur  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  Federated 
South  Africa.  "  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Richardj 
Seddon,  Bart.,  Premier  of  the  South  African  Federa*^ 
tion,  Groote  Schuur,  Cape  Colony,"  would  be  a  postal 
address  which  would  not  be  altogether  without  it^ 
fascinations  for  worthy  Dick. 
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Diary  for  July 


CHIEF  EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

J  Jy  I. — The  King  makes  satisfactory  progress  ..  The  Queen 
and  Prince  of  Wales  review  the  Colonial  troops  in  London  ... 
06kial  programme  for  the  return  of  troops  from  South  Africa  is 
poblishcii  ...  Meeting  is  held  at  Mansion  House  to  decide  on  a 
national  memorial  to  Mr.  Rhodes  ...  Mr.  S.  W.  Humphreys  is 
appointed  manager  of  works  to  L.C.C.  ...  The  United  States 
Congress  adjourns  until  December  .:.  Anglo-French  syndicate 
in  China  is  reported  to  have  secured  concessions  in  Yun-nan  ... 
M.  Beou  is  appointed  Governor-General  of  French  Indo-China. 

July  4. — The  King's  progress  is  satisfactory  ...  The  Prince  of 
Wales  holds  a  reception  at  the  India  Office  ...  The  second 
meeting  of  the  Colonial  Conference  takes  place  ...  The  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Betting  is  published  ...  Independ- 
ence Day  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Cecil ...  International  Tramways 
and  Dgnt  Railways  Congress  concludes  its  sittings  ...  A  fire  at 
Loren9o  Marques  destroys  British  military  stores  valued  at 
j^500,ooo  ...  The  insurrection  in  the  Philippines  is  declared  at 
an  end  except  in  the  Moro  country  ...  Turkish  Cabinet  Council 
approves  M.  Rouvier's  original  project  for  the  unification  of  the 
debt  ...  The  French  Senate  adopts  Clause  II.  of  the  Military 
Service  Bill  stating  that  military  service  is  the  same  for  all,  and 
its  duration  is  2  years. 

July  5. — The  King  pronounced  out  of  danger  ...  The  King's 
dinner  to  500,000  of  the  poor  of  Tendon  takes  place  ...  Mr. 
ChrnberUin's  reply  refusing;  ^o  suspend  Cape  Constitution  is 
published  ...  The  Hague  Tribunal  is  to  be  consulted  on  several 
questions,  including  that  of  the  sale  of  St.  Thomas  to  the 
United  States  of  America  ...  Herr  Bostrom  forms  a  new 
.Ministry  in  Sweden  ...  Australia  wins  the  Third  Test  Match  at 
Sheffield  by  143  runs. 

July  7. — King  continues  to  improve  ...  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  mjured  in  a  cab  accident  in  Whitehall. 

Jdy  8. — General  Bailer's  dispatches  to  Sir  George  White  are 
published  ...  The  Cape  Parliament  is  summoned  to  meet  on 
August  20th  ...  New  Zealand  Budget  statement  shows  Public 
Debt  was  increased  in  1901  by  /^3,370,ooD  ...  M.  Rouvier  pre- 
sents his  Bill  in  the  French  Chamber  for  the  conversion  of 
3}  per  cent.  Rentes  into  3  per  cents  ...  Henley  Regatta  begins. 

July  9. — Prince  of  Wales  presides  over  meeting  of  Royal 
Collie  of  Music  ...  The  Water  Tube  Boiler  Committee  makes 
a  further  report  condemning  Bellevilles  ...  Lord  Methuen  arrives 
in  England  ...  Railway  accident  at  West  Croydon,  19  persons 
injured  ...  Queensland  Parliament  opens  and  further  taxation  is 
foreshadowed  ...  The  French  Conversion  Bill  of  M.  Rouvier  is 
tmanimoasly  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

July  ID. — The  Queen  opens  Coronation  Bazaar  in  aid  of  the 
Ormond  Street  Children's  Hospital  ...  According  to  Red  Cross 
Identity  Bureau  3,700  Boers  were  kitled  in  the  war  and  32,000 
taken  prisoners  ...  The  Documents  of  the  late  Boer  Government 
are  handed  over  to  the  military  authorities  . .  Joel,  one  of  the 
Bisuto  chiefs,  is  to  be  tried  for  high  treason  ...  Fresh  eruption 
occurs  in  Martinique. 

July  II. — Lord  Salisbury  resigns  his  post  of  Premier  ...Total 
number  of  B^er  surrenders  reported  at  over  20,000. 

July  12. — Mr.  Balfour  is  appointed  Prime  Minister  in  succes- 
aon  to  Lord  Salisbury  ...  Lord  Kitchener  arrives  in  London  and 
lunches  at  St.  James's  Palace  ...  The  King  of  Italy  arrives  at 
Pctcrhof  on  a  visit  to  the  Tsar  ...  The  revenue  of  West 
Australia  for  year  ending  June  30th  is  ;f  3,688,048  as  compared 
with  if 3,078,033  for  the  previous  year  ...  The  Sultan  will  issue 
ID  Irade  adopting  the  Rouvier  project  of  unification. 

July  14. — Great  meeting  of  Unionists  to  consider  change  of 
Premiers  ...  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach  announces  his  early 
resignation  ...  The  Campanile  at  Venice  suddenly  collapses. 

jajy  — The  King  leaves  London  and  travels  to  Portsmouth, 
thence  on  the  Royal  yacht  to  Cowes  without  any  bad  effects 
happening  ...  The  appointment  of 'six  new  Knights  of  the  Garter 


(Royal  personages)  announced  ...  Funeral  of  Lord  Pauncefote 
takes  place  at  Stoke,  also  memorial  service  in  London  ...  Lord 
Hopetoun  leaves  Brisbane  for  England. 

July  16. — Sir  Arthur  Lawley  is  appointed  Lieut. -Governor  of 
the  Transvaal  ...  The  King  announces  that  he  hopes  to  drive 
through  South  London  later  on  in  the  year  ...  The  Duke 
of  Connaught  presents  medals  to  Colonial  troops  at  Alexandra 
Palace. 

July  1 7. — Mr.  Balfour  holds  his  first  Cabinet  Council  ...  Lord 
Cadogan  resigns  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  ...  The 
Chinese  decide  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Powers  for  the 
restoration  of  Tientsin  ...  The  King  of  Italy  leaves  Peterhof  for 
home. 

July  18. — Coronation  date  fixed  for  August  9th  ...  Lord 
Kitchener's  despatch  dated  June  ist  published  ...  International 
Congress  for  the  Protection  of  Children  closes  in  London  ... 
The  Basuto  chief  Joel  is  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment 
and  fined  500  cattle  ...  Imperial  sanction  granted  in  Peking  to 
Sir  J.  L.  Mackay's  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  the  likin. 

July  19.— Mr.  Balfour  opens  a  new  Conser\'ative  Club  at 
Fulham  ...  The  3rd  Battalion  of  the  Guards  arrives  at  South- 
ampton from  South  Africa  ...  Seyyid  Ali  is  proclaimed  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  with  Mr.  Rogers  as  Regent,  until  of  age  ...  The 
Archbishop  of  Paris  addresses  a  letter  to  M.  Loubet  protesting 
against  closing  of  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

July  21. — A  Supplementary  Civil  Service  Estimate  for 
;f  501,076  is  piblishol  ..  Pleasur  ^  stean^er  sunk  in  Elbe  ;  many 
lives  lost  ...  Sultan  appoints  Commission  to  consider  measure 
of  reforms  to  ameliorate  situation  in  Macedonia  ...Severe  earth- 
quake felt  in  St.  Vincent. 

July  22. — Before  the  Subsidies  Committee  General  Drummond, 
of  Montreal,  states  that  Canada  desires  service  of  22- knot 
steamers  with  subsidy  of  ;^400,ooo  for  ten  years,  Canada 
ready  to  pay  up  tO;^250,ooo  ...  There  are  61  cholera  cases  in 
Egypt,'  all  native. 

July  23. — The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Mr.  Justice 
Bigham,  and  Sir  John  Ardagh  are  appointed  Royal  Commission 
to  proceed  to  South  Africa  and  enquire  into  sentences  imposed 
under  martial  law  ...  The  Wesleyan  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
Committee  decide  to  buy  the  Aquarium  site  at  a  cost  of' 
^'330,000  ...  The  Nature  Study  Exhibition  is  opened  in 
London  . . .  Evictions  are  resumed  on  the  De  Freyne  estates  in 
Ireland  ...  The  German  crew  are  defeated  at  Cork  in  the  Inter- 
national Boat-race. 

July  24. — The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  offers  to  establish 
weekly  fast  passenger  service  across  Atlantic  ...  Japanese  Govern- 
ment despatches  ccuiser  to  Marcus  Island  to  prevent  American 
expedition  taking  possession. 

July  25. — The  King  goes  for  a  cruise  around  the  Isle  of 
Wight  ...  Lord  Roberts  visits  Sandhurst  and  settles  the  recent 
trouble  of  the  Royal  Military  College  ...  The  Commission 
composed  of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Interior  reports  upon  the  condition  of  Macedonia 
and  necessary  reforms. 

July  26. — The  Bisley  Meeting  closes  ;  the  King's  Prize  being 
won  by  Lieutenant  E.  D.  Johnson  ...  The  King  holds  a 
Council  at  Cowes  on  his  yacht  ...  Australia  wins  the  fourth  Test 
Match  by  three  runs. 

July  28. — The  T/ww- publishes  the  text  of  the  new  Commercial 
Treaty  with  China  ...  Blue-book  is  issued  dealing  with  the  land 
settlement  question  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  ... 
The  basis  of  the  arbitration  on  the  house  tax  question  in  Japan 
is  finally  settled. 

July  29. — Lord  Kitchener's  final  despatch  on  the  War  is 
published  ...  B.ntish  Medical  Association  opens  at  M^inchester  ... 
Verdict  in  inquest  on  victims  of  the  City  Fire  censures  most  of 
those  concerned  ...  Viceroy  Chang  Chih-tung  is  appointed 
Chinese  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Trade  ...  Earthquake  shocks 
are  felt  in  the  United  States. 
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July  30. — The  King  is  able  to  walk  unaided  ...  The  Colonial 
Conference  holds  its  sixth  meeting  ...  Mr.  Carnegie  presents  the 
Acton  Library  to  Mr.  Morley  ...  Gens.  Boiha,  De  Wet,  and 
Marey  sail  for  England  ...  The  work  of  tariff  revision  in  China 
.announced. 

By- Election. 

At  North  Leeds,  subsequent  upon  the  raising  of  Mr.  \V.  L. 
Jackson  to  the  Peerage  : — 

Mr.  Rowland  Birran  (L.)       ...       ...       ...  7,539 

Sir  Arthur  La wson  (C.)   ..  6,781 


Liberal  majority        ...       ...       ...  758 

In  1900— W.  L.  Jackson  (C),  7,512;  J.  C.  Hamilton  (L.), 
4,995 — Conservative  majority,  2,5 17. 

PARLIAMENTARY. 
House  of  Lords. 

July  I.— The  University  of  Wales  (Graduates)  Bill,  the  Police 
Reservists  Bill,  the  Prison  Officers  (Pen54ons)  Bill  passed  through 
Committee  ...  Lord  Raglan  states  that 15,039  remains  unex« 
pended  of  the  amount  for  Volunteer  rifle  ranges. 

July  4. — Midwives  Bill  discussed  in  Committee ;  two 
amendments  by  Duke  of  Northumberland  agreed  to  ...  Bill 
passes  through  Committee  ...  Immoral  Traffic  (Scotland)  Bill 
read  a  third  time  and  passed  ...  Labour  Bureaux  (London) 
Bill  read  a  second  time  ...  Finance  Bill  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

July  7. — Second  reading  of  Shop  Clubs  Bill  moved  by  Lord 
Cross,  and  after  discussion  carried  by  78  votes  to  17  ...  Amend- 
ment by  Lord  Wemyss  to  postpone  second  reading  six  months 
negatived  ...  Lord  Onslow  states  that  Boer  prisoners  must  take 
oath  of  allegiance  or  its  equivalent  before  returning  to  South 
-Africa  ...  The  Labour  Bureaux  (London)  Bill  passes  through 
Committee. 

July  8. — Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licences)  (Ireland)  Bill 
passed  through  Committee  ..  The  Freshwater  Fish  (Scotland) 
Bill  passed  . . .  Lord  Brassey  raises  the  question  of  subsidies  to 
merchant  vessels  ;  Lord  Selbome  and  Lord  Spencer  speak. 

July  10.— Shop  Clubs  Bill  passed  through  Committee  ...  The 
Police  Reservists  Bill  and  Pnsdn  Officers  (Pensions)  Bill  passed 
...  Commons*  amendment  to  Musical  Copyright  Bill  agreed  to  ... 
Lord  Stanmore  moves  for  Committee  to  report  on  unfurnished 
condition  of  rooms  in  the  Palace  of  Westmmster ;  Lord  Lans- 
downe  objects  and  amendment  negatived  ...  Lord  Carrington 
raises  question  of  Sandhurst  Cadets'  dismissal  ;  Lords  Raglan, 
Roberts,  Lansdowne,  Rosebery,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
speak. 

July  II. — Midwives  Bill  read  third  time  and  passed. 

July  14. — Tributes  to  Lord  Salisbury  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Halsbury,  Lord  Rosebery,  the  Duke 
of  Abercom  ...  Lord  Belper  moves  second  reading  of  Licensing 
Bill;  Bill  read  without  opposition  ...  The  Labour  Bureaux 
(London)  Bill  and  University  of  Wales  (Graduates)  Bill 
passed. 

July  15. — Question  of  land  settlement  in  South  Africa  raised 
by  Lord  Camperdown  ;  speeches  by  Lords  Windsor,  Lovat,  and 
Ribblesdale  ...  Lord  Onslow  outlines  Government  action  and 
intentions. 

July  17. — Lord  Chancellor  reads  acknowledgment  from  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  resolution  of  thanks  in  connection  with  South 
Africa  ...  Post -Office  Sites  Bill  read  a  second  time  ...  Lord 
Monkswell  calls  attention  to  report  of  Committee  on  Military 
Education  and  moves  resolution  ;  speeches  by  Lord  Raglan  and 
Lord  Lansdo*vne  ;  amended  resolution  agreed  to. 

July  1 8. — The  New  Forest  Bill  read  a  second  time  ...  Lord 
Camperdown  calls  attention  to  the  position  of  the  Netherlands 
South  African  Committee;  Ix)rd  Onslow  replies  ...  Lord 
Spencer  asks  about  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Italian  relations  ... 
Lord  Lansdowne  replies  ...  The  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors 
(Licences)  (Ireland)  Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

July  21. — Clauses  of  Licensing  Bill  discussed  in  Committee  ; 
On  motion  of  Bishop  of  Winchester  proviso  inserted  in 
Clause  5  ;  motion  on  Clause  9  by  Lord  Camperdown  rejected  ; 
Bill  passes  through  Committee. 
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July  22. — Royal  assent  given,  by  commis.sion,  to  Finance  Bill 
and  other  Acts  ...  The  New  Forest  Bill  passes  through 
Committee  ...  The  Electric  Lighting  Acts  Amendment  (Sect- 
land)  Bill  read  a  second  time. 

July  24. — The  New  Forest  Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed 
..  ■  The  Electric  Lighting  Acts  Amendment  (Scotlanc  Bill 
passed  through  Committee  ...  Lord  Hardwicke  makes  statement 
as  to  Coopers  Hill  College,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  replies  to 
Lord  WolvertoB  on  affairs  in  Somaliland. 

July  25. — The  Public  Libraries  (Ireland)  Bill  read  a  second 
time  ...  Lord  Onslow  makes  statement  as  to  immigration  into 
Canada. 

July  28.— Post  Office  Sites  Bill  and  Public  Li bi-aries  (Ireland) 
Bill  passed  through  Committee  ...  Report  of  amendments  to 
Licensing  Bill  considered  and  agreed  to  ...  Education  Act  (1901) 
Renewal  Bill  read  a  second  time  and  then  passed  through  all 
the  remaining  stages. 

July  29.— Post  Office  Sites  Bill  passed. 

House  of  Commons. 

July  I. — Mr.  Wyndham  introduces  Bill  to  facilitate  the 
execution  and  maintenance  of  marine  works  in  Ireland  ;  Bill 
read  first  time  ...  Discus.sion  of  Education  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee resumed  on  third  clause  ;  Mr.  Hobhouse*s  amendment 
agreed  to  ...  Amendments  by  Mr.  Lambert  and  Sir  A. 
Rollit  resisted  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  negatived  by  269  votes 
to  166  and  250  votes  to  163  ...  Dr.  Macnamara  moves  omis- 
sion of  clause ;  speeches  by  Sir  J.  Gorst  ...  Closure  carried 
by  78  votes  and  clause  agreed  to  by  144  votes  ...  Sir  H. 
Campbell- Bannerman  protests  against  closure  ...  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  moves  to  defer  consideration  of  next  clause  ;  Mr.  Balfour 
opposes  ...  Motion  defeated  by  147  votes. 

July  4. — Consideration  of  Licensing  Bill  on  report  resumed 
...  Amendments  by  Mr.  Ritchie  (2)  and  Lord  K  Fitzmaurice 
agreed  to,  one  by  Mr.  Galloway  rejected  ...  Bill  read  a  third 
time  ...  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  moves  second  reading  of  Patent 
Law  Amendment  Bill  ...  Speeches  by  Sir  R.  Reid  and 
Attorney-General  ...  Bill  read  a  third  time  and  referred  Ip 
Standing  Committee  on  Trade. 

July  7. — Mr.  Balfour  announces  that  there  will  be  an  Autumn 
Session  ...  Mr.  Balfour  tries  to  explain  Lord  Cranborne's 
phrases,  "We  do  not  seek  treaties;  we  grant  them"  ... 
Adjourned  debate  on  Education  Bill  resumed  in  Committee 
...  Mr.  Channing*s  amendment  to  fourth  clause  negatived  after 
closure  ...  Speeches  by  Balfour,  Bryce,  and  Lord  Percy 
...  Another  amendment  by  Mr.  Channing  negatived  ...  Mr. 
Balfour  moves  amendment ;  speech  by  Mr.  Bryce. 

July  8. — Question  of  Mr.  Morgan^  offer  to  British  Govern- 
ment of  use  of  British  ships  in  his  Combination  raised  by^Mr. 
W.  Redmond.  ..Discussion  of  Clause  4  of  Education  Bill  resumed  ; 
debate  on  Mr.  Balfour*s  amendment  resumed ;  addendum  by 
Sir  W.  Anson  carried  by  318  votes  against  29  votes  ...  Mr. 
B.ilfour's  amendment  agreed  to  ...  Amendments  by  Mr.  G. 
White  and  Mr.  Mansfield  rejected  by  160  votes  and  144  votes 
...  Mr.  Whitley  moves  amendment  disposing  of  religious  declara- 
tions for  teachers  ...  Speeches  by  Sir  J.  Gorst  and  Mr.  Balfour  ; 
amendment  rejected  by  26  votes  ...  Clause  4  agreed  to  by  175 
votes  against  15  ...  Public  Libraries  (Ireland)  Bill  passed 
through  Committee. 

July  9. — Discussion  of  Education  Bill  in  Committee  oontinued 
...  Part  III.  dealing  with  Elementary  Education  considered  ... 
Amendments  by  Sir  E.  Strachey  and  Sir  W.  Mather  rejected  ... 
Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  moves  that  Part  IIL  be  made  compulsory  ; 
speeches  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Dr.  Macnamara, 
Mr.  Bryce,  and  many  others  ...  Amendment  carried  by  272 
votes  to  102  ...  The  New  Forest  (Sale  of  Lands  for  Public 
Purposes)  Bill  read  a  third  time. 

July  10. — Mr.  Ritchie  introduces  Bill  for  regulating  employ- 
ment of  children  ...  Irish  Estimates  in  Committee  ...  Vote  of 
;£"i,369,i85  for  Irish  Constabulary  ...  Mr.  Dillon  moves  to 
reduce  vote  by  ;f  500,000 ;  speeches  by  Mr.  Wyndham,  Sir  R. 
Reid,  and  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  ...  Negatived  by 
195  votes  against  I02  ...  Vote  for  Criminal  Prosecutions  and  Law 
Charges  in  Ireland  ;  Mr.  Flynn,  Mr.  McNeill,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  speak  ...  Vote  agreed  to  by  majority  of  62 
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...  The  Pauper  Children  (Ireland)  Bill  read  a  second  time  ... 
Motion  by  Mr.  J.  Talbot  n  hours  of  labour  of  young  girls  in 
fruit-preserving  industry  defeated  by  88  to  76  votes, 
r  July  II. — Consideration  of  the  London  Water  Bill  in  Committee 
...  Postponing  amendments  moved  by  Captain  Norton  and  Mr. 
Buxton ;  speeches  by  Sir  H.  Campbell- Bannerman,  Mr.  Asquith, 
and  Mr.  Long  ...  Negatived  by  123  votes  to  86  and  163  votes 
to  loi  ...  Mr.  Lough  moves  that  L.C.C.  be  entrusted  with  pur- 
chase of  Company's  property  ...  Negatived  by  91  votes. 

July  14. — Tributes  to  Mr.  Bnlfour  and  Lx>rd  Salisbury  by 
Sir  H.  Campbell -Bannerman  and  to  Lord  Salisbury  by  Mr. 
Balfour  ...  Discussion  on  Education  Bill  resumed  on  Clause  6 
...  Amendments  by  Mr.  Channing,  Sir  J.  Leese,  Mr.  Tre- 
vclyan  and  Mr.  Brynmor  Jones  rejectjed  ;*  amendment  by  Dr. 
Macnamara  withdrawn  and  concessions  made  to  amendment  by 
Mr.  Lewis. 

July  15. — Mr.  Brodrick,  in  reply  to  several  questions,  replies 
as  to  Sandhurst  rustication  ...  Civil  .Service  Estimates  in  Com- 
mittee ...  Education  vote  for  ;f 9, 92 1,862  ...  Speeches  by  Dr. 
Macnamara,  Sir  J.  Gorst,  Mr.  Whitley  ...  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  vote  of  ^^527, 570  ...  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  attacks 
Lord  Currie  ...  Lord  Cranborne  defends  Lord  Currie  and 
speaks  on  commercial  side  of  the  question  ...  Mr.  Bowles  with- 
draws his  charges  ...  Sir  C.  Dilke  and  Mr.  Bryce  criticise  Con- 
sular Service  ...  Scottish  Education  vote  discussed  and  agreed 
to  after  closure  ...  Inland  Revenue  vote  of  ;f 2, 146,770  con- 
sidered ...  Pauper  Children  (Ireland)  Bill  read  a  third  time. 

July  16. — Consideration  of  Clause  6  of  Education  Bill 
resumed  ...  Amendments  lost  by  Mr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  ...  Clause  carried  by  185  votes  ...  Discussion  on  Lon- 
don Tube  Railway  Bills  ...  All  the  Bills  read  a  second  time 
after  some  debate  ...  The  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Bill 
read  a  second  time. 

July  17. — Vote  of  ;i'332,ooo  for  War  Office  considered  in 
Committee  of  Supply  ...  Sir  Edward  Grey  brings  up  the  case  of 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  ;  speeches  by  Sir  J.  Kennaway,  Mr.  Brod- 
rick, Sir  E.  Vincent,  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  and  Lord 
H.  Cecil.  Mr.  C.  Lowther  appeals  for  Sir  Charles  Warren. 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  amendment  to  reduce  vote  lost  by  236  votes 
to  98  ...  Votes  of  jfi, 381,000  for  Militia,  ;f585,ooo  for  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry,  and  1,287,000  for  grants  to  Volunteers 
paacd  ..  On  vote  for  j^"  1,025,000  for  Army  Medical  Establish- 
ment, Mr.  Brodrick  replies  to  questions. 

July  18. — Consideration  of  London  Water  Bill ;  Clause  I 
resumed  in  Committee.  Two  amendments  by  Mr.  Lough 
(rejected  by  99  votes  to  70  and  withdrawn) ;  by  Mr.  Buxton 
(withdrawn),  by  Mr.  Cremer  (rejected  by  96  Votes),  by  Mr. 
Whitmorc  (carried  by  155  votes  to  120). 

July  21.— Mr.  Balfour  states  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach*s 
fiscal  policy  to  the  Colonies  will  be  carried  on  ...  Lord  Cran- 
bourne  states  Waima  award  ...  Mr.  Brodrick  makes  personal 
statement  with  reference  to  BuUer  debate  of  17th  ;  Sir  E.  Grey 
replies  ...  Consideration  of  Clause  7  of  Education  Bill ...  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Barmerman  announces  that  changes  made  by  Govern- 
ment fail  to  satisfy  Opposition,  and  moves  to  report  progress  ; 
speeches  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Balfour.  Motion  lost 
by  213  votes  to  93;  amendment  by  Mr.  C.  M'Arthur  rejected 
hy  273  votes  to  120  ...  Mr.  Balfour  moves  first  of  two  amend- 
ments; speech  by  Mr.  Bryce.  Amendment  carried  by  237 
votes  to  93  ...  Lords  amendments  to  Mid  wives  Bill  agreed  to  ... 
Education  Act,  1901  (Renewal),  Bill  read  a  second  time. 

July  22.— Mr.  Balfour  states  that  many  burghers  are  anxious 
to  join  South  African  Constabulary  ...  Debate  on  Education 
Bill  resumed ;  amendment  by  Mr.  McKenna,  after  long  discus- 
won,  rejected  by  243  votes  to  124  ...  Mr.  Balfour  moves  second 
of  his  Amendments  ...  Opposition  moves  that  Amendment 
should  be  substituted  for  Clause,  lost  by  267  votes  to  91  ... 
Amendment  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  lost  by  230  votes  to  80  .:. 
The  North  and  §outh  Shields  Electric  Railway  Bill  considered 
Education  /%,  1901  (Renewal),  Bill  read  a  third  time. 

July  23.— Vc  -of  ;t26,io8  for  the  department  of  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  .  *  Mr.  J.  Redmond  attacks  Mr.  Wyndham's 
Policy  and  moves  \  reduce  vote  ;  speeches  by  Mr.  Devlin,  Mr. 
Macartney,  Mr.  W.  '^re,  Mr.  Haldane,  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr. 
L  W.  Russell,  and  Co'oncl  Saunderson. 


July  24. — Debate  on  Mr.  J.  Redmond's  motion  continued  ; 
speeches  by  Messrs.  Dillon,  Healy,  W.  Redmond,  Asquith,  W. 
O'Brien,  John  Morley,  and  W^yndham  ...  Motion  defeated  by 
196  votes  to  13s  ...  Vote  agreed  to. 

July  25. — Mr.  Clancy  moves  that  the  overtaxation  of  Ireland 
established  by  the  Childers  Commission  should  be  considered 
by  the  Government  ...  Speeches  by  Messrs.  Law  and  Robertson, 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Messrs.  T.  W.  Russell,  McKean, 
Lough,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  and  McCann  ...  Motion  rejected  by 
168  votes  to  117. 

July  28.— Mr.  Balfour  moves  suspension  of  12  o'clock  rule  in 
order  to  dispose  of  7th  clause  of  Education  Bill  and  make 
progress  with  London  Water  Bill  before  the  adjournment  ... 
Speeches  by  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr.  James  Lowther^ 
Sir  C.  Dilke,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  ...  Amendments  by  Mr.  Corrie 
Grant  and  Mr.  Fen  wick  rejected ;  motion  carried  by  216  votes 
to  158  ...  Consideration  of  Clause  7  of  Education  Bill  resumed  ; 
discussion  on  inclusion  of  women  among  school -managers ;  all 
amendments  lost  or  withdrawn  ...  Mr.  McNeill  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  to  inquire  into  the  composition  of 
the  Commission  to  inquire  into  martial  law  sentences  in  South 
Africa ;  speeches  by  Mr.  Brodrick  and  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  ;  after  closure,  motion  lost  by  210  votes  to  64  ... 
In  Committee  on  the  Education  Bill  amendments  by  Mr. 
Channing  and  Mr.  Lewes  rejected  by  178  votes  and  44  votes. 

July  29. — Colonial  Office  Vote  of  ^^^51,100  in  Committee; 
speeches  by  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
(on  Colonial  Conference  and  on  South  Africa),  Sir  W. 
Harcourt,  Mr.  Bryce  ...  Vote  of  ;^59,650  for  the  Office  of 
Works  considered  ...  Lords*  amendments  to  Shop  Clubs  Bill 
agreed  to. 

July  30. — Mr.  Balfour  announces  the  composition  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  War  ...  Discussion  of  Education 
Bill  is  resumed  ;  Mr.  Dillon  moves  amendment,  speeches  by 
Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  H.  Fowler,  Sir  E.  Grey,  Sir  W.  Anson,  Mr. 
Bryce,  Sir  W.  Harcourt ;  amendment  lost  by  230  votes  to  189. 
Amendments  by  Mr.  Heywood  Johnstone,  Mr.  Hutton,  Mr.  E, 
Robertson  rejected. 

OBITUARY. 

uly  I. — Mr.  Frederick  .Smartt. 

uly  2. — Dr.  A.'  E.^Marsden,  chairman  of  committee  of 
Cancer  Hospital,  70. 
July  4. — M.  Herv^  Faye,  eminent  French  astronomer,  88. 
July  6. — Baron  von  Buol  Berenberg,  ex-President  of  German 
Reichstag,  61. 

July  8. — Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  only  son  of  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  23. 

July  9.— Admiral  M.  B.  Pechell,  72  ..  Duchess  of  Athol. 

July  lo. — Lord  Cheylesmore,  59  ..  Duchess  Frederica  of 
Anhalt  Bernburg,  91  ...  Mr.  John  Southward,  authority  on 
Printing,  63. 

July  13. — M.  Autocolski,  Russian  sculptor,  59  ..  M.  Andre 
Lequeux,  French  Consul  -General  in  lx)ndon,  50  ...  Mgr. 
Freehan,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Chicago. 

July  14. — Sir  Joseph  Little,  Chief  Justice  of  Newfoundland. 

July  15.— Mr.  B.  Martell,  late  Chief  Surveyor  to  Lloyd's 
Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping,  77. 

July  17.— Mr.  William  Johnston,  of  Ballykibbeg,  M.P.  .'.^ 
Marshal  Marquis  Saigo,  Japanese  statesman,  63. 

July  18.— Gen.  Sir  Mark  Walker,  V.C.,  76  ...  The  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  49  ...  Mr.  A.  Yule,  Indian  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer, 68. 

July  19. — Charles  Kegan  Paul,  publisher,  75. 

July  20. — Mr.  J.  W^.  Mackay,  American  financier,  71. 

July  21. — Prof.  Gerhardt,  authority  on  diseases  of  lungs  and 
children's  diseases,  69. 

July  22. — Cardinal  Ledochowski,  in  Rome  ...  Dr.  Croke, 
Archbi.shop  of  Cashel,  78. 

July  23. — Princess  Caroline  Murat. 

July  25. — Canon  Blackley,  71. 

July  28. — M.  Vibert,  French  artist  and  dramatist,  62. 

July  29.— Rev.  Chas.  E.  Searle,  Master  of  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  74  ...  John  Watts,  jockey,  41. 

July  30.— M.  Basily,  First  Councillor  to  Russian  Foreign 
Office  ...  Lord  Gerard,  51  ...  Bishop  William  Walsh,  83. 
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THE  COLONIAL  PREMIERS. 


THE  illness  of  the  King,  entail,  g  as  it  did  the 
abandonment  of  the  original  programme  for 
the  Coronation,  had  one  unexpected  effect. 
The  Conference 
of  Colonial  Pre- 
miers which,  ac- 
cording to  the 
original  arrange- 
ment^ was  to  be 
a  subsidiary 
feature  of  a  great 
national  festival, 
has  been  brought 
into  prominence 
as  the  most  im- 
portant political 
episode  in  the 
history  of  the 
Empire.  The 
truncated  Coro- 
nation, shorn  of 
its  splendour,  has 
dwindled  into  a 
mere  pageant, 
while  the  Colo- 
nial Conference 
has  from  day  to 
day  become 
more  and  more 
conspicuous  as 
the  Witenagemot 
of  the  Empire. 
That  the  Colo- 
nial Conference 
has  not  done  and 
is  not  likely  to  do 
much  except  in  a 
negative  direc- 
tion, in  no  way 
detracts  from 
its  importance. 
Sometimes  the 
most  important 
thing  to  be  done 
is  to  do  nothing, 
or  at  least  to 
prevent  the 

doing  of  things  from  which  more  harm  would  come 
than  good.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that 
the  Colonial  Conference  has  done  solely  negative 
work.  Its  very  coming  together  was  a  positive 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  Empire.  It  has 
brought  into  close  and  continuous  consultation  the 
rulers  of  the  half-dozen  quasi-sovereign  States  which. 


The  Hotel  CedL 


for  the  time  being,  are  content  to  be  regarded  as 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the  British  Empire.  In 
Council  these  representatives  of  the  Britains  beyond 

the  seas  have 
vetoed  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Jingo 
Empire,  but  have 
agreed  that  small 
things  should  be 
done  of  practical 
importance,  and 
have  paved  the 
way  towards  do- 
ing something 
more  in  the 
future.  In  the 
midst  of  the 
wreck  of  the  fes~ 
tivities  wrought 
by  the  abscess- 
which  threatened 
to  burst  like  a 
loaded  shell  in 
the  abdomen  of 
Edward  VII., 
the  Colonial 
Conference 
emerges  not  only^ 
erect  and  un- 
scathed, but  with 
its  usefulness  en- 
hanced and  its 
prestige  magni- 
fied. It  is  the 
one  factor  of  the 
Coronation  the 
importance  of 
which  has  been 
enhanced  rather 
than  diminished 
b>  the  malady  of 
the  King. 

There  is  some- 
thing of  signific- 
ance in  the  place 
where  the  Colo- 
nial Premiers  are 

lodged.  The  representatives  of  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  have  been  accommodated  in  the 
western  wing  of  the  Hotel  Cecil,  the  hotel 
which  somewhat  represents  the  British  Empire 
in  that,  after  a  period  of  vigorous  expansion, 
it  has  almost  reached  the  limits  of  its  growth.  It 
was  a  happy  conception  to  lodge  the  representatives 
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of  all  the  Colonies  under  one  roof,  and  make  them 
live  there  for  a  couple  of  months.  Hence  the  real 
Colonial  Conference  probably  took  place  in  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  not  at  the  Colonial  Office,  for  men  really  confer 
much  more  when  they  meet  in  friendly  talk  in  the  ease 
of  their  inn  than  when  they  are  formally  assembled 
under  the  presidency  of  a  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Colonial  wing  of  the  Hotel  Cecil  became  not  merely 
a  place  in  which  the  Premiers  could  confer  with  one 
another  informally,  in  corridors  or  in  sitting-rooms ; 
it  also  became,  to  a  very  remarkable  extent,  a  kind  of 
reception  room  of  the  Empire.  Here  every  day  and 
all  day  came  those  who  were  interested  commercially, 
financially.,  politically  or  personally  in  the  welfare  of 
Greater  Britain.  Never  before  has  it  been  possible 
to  interview  the  rulers  of  all  the  British  Colonies 
under  one  roof,  and  to  hear  from  the  authoritative 
representatives  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  their 
^iews  upon  all  matters  in  which  their  interests  inter- 
lock with  our  own.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Hotel 
Cecil  Conferences  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel  was  seldom 
without  some  bright  splashes  of  colour  in  the  shape 
of  the  scarlet  coats  of  the  Royal  coachmen  or  the 
graceful  uniforms  of  the  Indians. 

Hence  few  spots  in  London  attracted  more  constant 
homage  from  the  curious  crowd.  If  the  Premiers  were 
not  inclined  to  magnify  their  office  there  was  every 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  magnify  it 
for  them.  From  the  King  on  the  throne  down- 
wards to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  everyone 
was  glad  to  do  them  honour.  They  were  enter- 
tained in  a  long  series  of  banquets ;  they  were  pre- 
sented with  degrees  by  Edinburgh  University;  and 
they  were  snowed  under  by  cards  of  invitation  to  all 
manner  of  social  functions.  And  the  Colonial 
Premiers  on  their  side,  it  must  be  admitted,  rose 
gallantly  to  the  occasion.  They  struggled  with  untiring 
energy  to  meet  their  innumerable  engagements,  and  on 
the  whole,  if  they  have  not  entirely  succeeded  in 
satisfying  everybody,  they  have  undoubtedly  created  a 
very  good  impression,  and  have  done  yeoman's  service 
to  the  Empire. 

I.— SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER. 

Of  the  six  Premiers  assembled 
at  the  Hotel  Cecil  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  is  the  head  and  Sir  Albert 
Hi  me  the  tail.  In  many  respects 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  Premiers. 
The  fact  that  he  is  of  French 
origin  is  a  distinction  not  to  be 
overlooked.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the 
British  Empire  that  its  most  con- 
spicuous banner-bearer  at  the 
Colonial  Conference  is  French 
by  birth,  and  although  speaking 
much  better  English  than  some 
of  his  colleagues,  to  whom  it  is 
Moonshine.^  their  native  wood  -  note  wild. 


nevertheless  he  has  that  faint  trace  of  an  alien  accent 
which  adds  a  certain  charm  to  his  conversation.  Sir 
Wilfrid  has  produced  everywhere  the  best  of  impres- 
sions.. He  is  charming,  courtly,  dignified,  fuU  of 
animation,  a  delightful  French  variant  upon  the 
monotonously  British  characteristics  of  our  kin 
beyond  the  seas. 

Representing  the  most  important  of  our  Colonies 
over-sea,  he  is  also  the  representative  of  the  State 
whose  controversies  with  its  neighbours  cause  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices  more  anxiety  than  any 
of  the  other  Dependencies  of  the  Crown.  Canada,  the 
future  granary  of  the  Empire,  is  also  destined  more 
and  more  to  become  the  great  high-road  from  the  Old 
World  of  Europe  to  the  older  world  of  the  Far  East. 
Canada,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  his  own  person  bears 
sufficient  witness,  is  a  crowning  illustration  of  the 
ability  of  Liberal  Colonial  policy  to  bind  together  in 
one  dominion  men  of  different  races,  of  antagonistic 
religions,  of  diffisrent  language  and  social  customs. 
Canada  has  also  progressed  much  further  in  the  road 
of  nationhood  than  any  of  the  other  Colonies.  It  is 
five  years  ago  since  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  t>r6claimed,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  Jubilee,  that  Canada  was  a 
nation.  He  has  made  no  declaration  this  time  which 
has  produced  an  equally  deep  impression  upon  the 
public  mind  at  home.  But  I  do  not  think  I  am 
exaggerating  when  I  say  that  those  who  met  him 
were  conscious  that  Canada  was  still  forging  ahead 
in  the  same  direction  of  nationhood,  and  that, 
although  the  loyalty  of  the  Dominion  to  the  mother- 
country  is  more  fervid  than  ever,  it  will  be  but  a 
very  short  time  before  Canada  insists  upon  being 
invested  with  all  the  privileges  and  authority  of  an 
independent  Sovereign  State.  The  new  State  will, 
no  doubt,  be  in  the  heartiest  and  most  friendly 
alliance  with  Great  Britain,  but  the  condition  of  such 
alliance  will  be  that  the  last  shred  of  dependence 
shall  disappear,  and  that  Canada  will  neither  ask 
nor  be  expected  to  accept  any  responsibility  for  any 
policy  to  the  adoption  of  which  her  prior  consent  has 
not  been  sought  and  obtained. 

Each  of  the  Premiers  brings  a  distinct  idea  to  the 
Imperial  Councils.  The  contribution  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  is  not  the  least  important,  for  it  has  been  the 
lot  of  this  French-Canadian  to  smash,  pulverise,  and 
utterly  destroy  the  pernicious  delusion  which  has  taken 
possession  of  the  mind  of  the  man  in  the  street  and  that 
of  some  of  his  journalistic  leaders,  that  it  ivas  possible 
to  fashion  the  congeries  of  independent  Republics 
which  are  collected  together  in  the  British  Empire  into 
a  strongly  organised  militant  unit.  The  contingents 
sent  to  South  Africa  from  Canada  and  the  Austral- 
asian  Colonies  are  no  doubt  responsible  for  this  delu- 
sion, and  politicians  whose  brains  were  heated  with 
the  fumes  of  Jingoism  dreamed  fantastic  visions  of 
celebrating  the  Coronation  by  compacting  these 
loosely-organised  Commonwealths  into  a  strong 
fighting  Empire  which  would  dominate  the  world. 

These  fantasies  were  most  rank  immediately  before 
the  Coronation.    Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier*s  remarks  came- 
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as  it  were,  like  a  cold  blast  from  those  regions  6f  eternal 
snow  which  lie  to  the  northward  of  his  Dominion, 
and  these  foolish  hopes  now  lie  around  us  blighted 
and  blackened.  For  the  message  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  to  the  Empire  has  been  that  while  Canada  is 
perfectly  willing  and  even  anxious  to  co-operate  as  an 
independent  Sovereign  State,  and  as  a  self-governing 
nation,  with  the  Sovereign  State  and  self-governing 
nation  which  dwells  in  these  islands,  it  is  resolute  to 
resist  every  effort  to  draw  Canada  within  the  entangle- 
ments of  our  military  system.  "  Beware  the  vortex 
of  militarism ! "  Canada  is  not  to  be  relied  upon 
as  a  fighting  unit  in  future  Jingo  wars.  The  impulsive 
Mr.  Seddon,  in  more  than  one  of  the  speeches  in 
which  he  has  essayed  to  act  as  the  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend  of  the  Empire,  has  encouraged  the  fatal 
belief  that  the  Colonies  consider  it  their  duty  to  rally 
to  the  defence  of  the  mother-country  in  any  war  in 
which  she  may  be  involved*  On  the  Seddon  theory 
the  Colonies  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
the  quarrel — 

"Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die," 

as  if  they  were  troopers  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

Sir  Wilfrid  is  a  man  of  very  different  mould.  When 
I  met  him  for  the  first  time  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  this 
year,  he  told  me  that  nothing  impressed  him  so  much 
when  he  came  to  the  Old  Country  as  the  radical 
difference  in  the  point  of  view  of  statesmen  in  Europe 
and  America. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "no  matter  whom  you  meet, 
whether  statesmen,  politicians,  financiers,  journalists, 
of  any  kind,  however  little  they  may  say  about  it, 
you  always  come  sooner  or  later  upon  the  fact 
that  the  thought  at  the  back  of  their  minds  is 
the  possibility  of  war.  It  may  not  come  to-day 
or  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day;  but  some  day  a 
great  war  will  be  blazing  along  their  frontiers,  and 
the  supreme  question  with  them  is  how  they  are 
prepared  for  that  tremendous  eventuality.  It 
colours  all  their  thoughts;  it  dominates  all  their 
policies.  They  never  escape  from  it ;  it  dwells  with 
them  constantly.  Now,  in  Canada,  we  never  think 
of  war  from  January  to  December.  So  far  from  it 
continually  preoccupying  our  thoughts,  the  possibility 
of  war  never  even  enters  our  minds — as  a  contingency 
for  which  we  should  be  prepared.  And  it  is  that,"  said 
he,  speaking  with  great  emphasis,  "  which  more  than 
anjthing  else  has  made  me  resolute  to  prevent,  at  any 
cost,  any  entanglement  of  Canada  in  the  military 
system  of  the  Old  World." 

I  ventured  mildly  to  suggest  that  Canada  had 
entangled  herself  pretty  considerably  in  military 
matters  by  the  contingents  which  she  had  sent  to 
South  Africa. 

"  No,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid ;  "  we  sent  the  contingents,  it 
is  true,  but  if  you  will  refer  to  the  speech  which  I 
<ielivered  in  Parliament  when  the  first  contingent  was 
sent,  you  will  find  that  I  laid  it  down  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  that  their  despatch  was  in 


no  way  to  be  regarded  as  a  Constitutional  precedent 
or  the  fulfilment  of  an  obligation.  Canada  reserved 
her  liberty — in  any  future  war  in  which  the  Empire 
might  be  involved — to  decide  whether  she  would  take 
part  in  it  or  whether  she  would  stand  aloof." 

It  is  evident  that  this  policy  of  standing  aloof  from 
the  wars  of  the  Empire  in  which  she  did  not  choose  to 
take  part  may  carry  Canada  rapidly  towards  a  declara- 
tion of  independence.  Canada  no  doubt  could  play 
what  tricks  she  pleased  in  the  South  African  War.  Her 
own  participation  in  the  war  was  strictly  confined  to 
the  tran.sport  to  and  from  South  Africa  of  some  4,000 
adventurous  youths  at  the  cost  of  Great  Britain. 
The  cost  of  transport  and  the  payment  of  wages — five 
times  as  great  as  those  of  the  British  soldier — was 
borne  by  the  British  Treasury.  Canada  sent  ten 
times  as  many  to  fight  in  the  great  Civil  War,  and  not 
one  of  them  received  a  red  cent  more  than  the  pay- 
ment of  the  men  by  whose  side  they  fought. 

Canada's  participation  in  the  South  African  War 
did  not  entail  the  slightest  foreign  complication,  with 
a  liability  more  limited  than  can  well  be  imagined. 
It  would  be  very  different  if  the  Empire  were  involved 
in  a  war  with  a  great  European  Power,  say  France.  If 
Canada  desired  to  exercise  her  option  of  taking  no 
part  in  the  struggle  she  could  only  do  so  in  one 
way,  namely,  by  following  up  a  declaration  of  war 
between  Paris  and  London  by  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence at  Ottawa.  When  the  Empire  is  at  war  all 
the  Empire  is  at  war,  and  although  the  Colonies  may 
refuse  to  participate  actively  in  the  despatch  of  con- 
tingents to  the  seat  of  war,  they  cannot  prevent 
that  seat  of  war  being  ^transferred  to  their  own  terri- 
tory at  the  sole  will  of  the  enemy,  so  long  as  they 
remain  within  the  pale,  and  are  sheltered  under,  the 
Union  Jack.  That  flag,  which  at  present  is  a  defence, 
shields  them  from  war,  so  that,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
says,  the  whole  Canadian  Commonwealth  never  even 
dreams  of  it  as  a  possibility.  But  if  war  broke  out 
that  flag  might  tempt  our  enemy  to  attack  Canada, 
which,  but  for  its  connection  with  the  Empire,  they 
would  leave  as  severely  alone  as  they  leave  the  United 
States  of  America. 

This  resolute  refusal  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  to  be 
entangled  in  the  military  system  of  the  Empire  marks 
his  preference  for,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of,  a  loose 
alliance  rather  than  of  a  close  federation.  He  would 
rather  have  the  British  Empire  recognised  as  the 
modern  equivalent  of  the  Achaian  League  of  Ancient 
Greece  than  he  would  have  it  make  any  further  steps 
in  the  direction  of  such  a  close  federation  as  that 
which  exists  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Colonies  with  which  the  Greeks  studded  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  held  themselves  to  be  perfectly  free 
to  assist  or  to  refrain  from  assisting  the  mother-country 
when  it  was  involved  in  a  war  with  its  neighbours. 
Each  Greek  Colony  had  the  right  of  decision  whether 
it  would  fight  or  whether  it  would  remain  neutral.  A 
similar  privilege  is  claimed  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  for 
the  Colonies,  and  the  fact  that  such  a  claim  should  be 
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put  forward  at  such  a  moment,  in  the  very  heyday  of  the 
Imperialistic  fervour  occasioned  by  the  participation 
of  the  Colonies  in  the  South  African  War,  is  only  to 
/  give  pause  to  those  bellicose  gentlemen  who  have 
been  dreaming  vain  dreams  as  to  the  future  of  the 
British  Empire.  They  imagine  that  it  is  an  Empire 
heading  rapidly  to  a  federation  of  all  its  parts  for  the 
purpose  of  offensive  and  defensive  war.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  has  waked  them  up  from  their  dreaming  by 
reminding  them  that  the  Empire  is  but  a  free  alliance 
of  independent  Sovereign  States,  each  of  whom  will 
claim  absolute  liberty,  when  the  Empire  goes  to  war, 
to  decide  whether  it  will  take  part  or  stand  aloof. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  had  other  things  to  say,  but 
his  supreme  message,  the  one  which  dominated  the 
Conference  and  has  decided  the  course  of  imperial 
development,  is  his  emphatic  declaration  against  any 
entanglement  of  the  people  of  the  Dominion  in  the 
military  system  of  the  mother-country. 

Of  course  the  force  of  events  may  be  too  strong  for 
the  Colonists.  If  we  were  involved  in  a  war  which  en- 
tailed attacks  upon  their  own  territory,  they  might  be 
driven,  against  their  will,  into  that  Kriegsverein  which 
Lord  Salisbury  desired,  but  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
bas  vetoed.  But  for  the  present  Sir  Wilfrid's  veto  is 
decisive. 

IL— SIR  EDMUND  BARTON. 

Sir  Edmund  Barton,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  second  great 
federation  within  the  Empire,  is 
a  genial  optimist,  who  sits  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil  prophesying  all 
manner  of  smooth  things  for  the 
Empire  and  the  world  in  general. 
His  face,  especially  his  mobile 
upper  lip,  reminded  me  of  Lord 
Russell  of  Killowen,  although  the 
pallor  of  the  face  of  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice  is  conspicu- 
ously absent  from  that  of  the 
Australian  Premier.  Apart  from 
contributing  a  certain  geniality, 
born  of  self-satisfaction  and  a 
[confidence  that  all  is  for  the  best 
in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds 
{a  faith  not  particularly  rampant  amongst  us  at 
present),  Sir  Edmund  Barton  has  rendered  one  great 
service  to  the  Empire.  Very  shortly  after  his  arrival, 
in  a  speech  at  the  South  African  dinner,  he  put  his 
foot  down  firmly  upon  the  dangerous  agitation  which 
Lord  Milner  had  set  on  foot  in  South  Africa  for  the 
purpose  of  abolishing  the  free  Constitution  of  Cape 
Colony.  Sir  Edmund  Barton  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  that  it  was  not  only  his  own  opinion, 
hut,  as  he  told  me,  the  opinion  of  all  Britishers  outside 
<jreat  Britain,  namely,  that  there  should  be  no 
tampering  with  free  representative  institutions  when 
once  they  had  been  granted  to  a  Colony.  Any  attempt 
to  take  away  representative  government  would  be 
regarded  with  alarm  and  suspicion  by  Colonists  every- 


where,  for  what  could  be  done  in  Cape  Colony  might 
be  done  elsewhere. 

The  moment  he  made  that  speech  I.  felt  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  hear  and  obey.  The  result  jus- 
tified expectations.  Notwithstanding  the  reckless 
manner  in  which  Lord  Milner  compromised  his 
position  and  discredited  himself  by  the  part  which  he 
took  in  promoting  the  suspensionist  agitation  in  Cape 
Colony,  Mr.  Chamberlain  dared  not,  in  face  of  Sir 
Edmund  Barton's  warning,  yield  to  the  prancing  pro- 
Consul  whose  imperious  will  three  years  ago  made 
the  Colonial  Secretary  his  obedient  tool. 

Apart  from  this  timely  word,  which  suflftced  to  con- 
vince Mr.  Chamberlain  that  there  was  a  point  beyond 
which  it  was  unsafe  to  follow  the  leading  of  Lord 
Milner,  Sir  Edmund's  influence  has  been  more 
negative  than  positive.  His  optimism  has  acted  as  a 
restraining  force  upon  those  who  are  impatient  for 
action.  As  everything  is  going  on  so  well,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  to  hurry  to  alter  things  in  any 
direction.  Even  the  New  Hebrides,  which  have  so 
long  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  Australia,  failed  to 
disturb  his  placid  serenity.  All  that  was  wanted  was 
a  good  impartial  Court,  in  which  the  various  con- 
cessionaires could  settle  their  disputes  legally  and 
with  good  will.  From  the  heights  of  his  Olympian 
calm  Sir  Edmund  surveys  the 
Australian  Continent  and 
decrees  that  it  shall  be  a  white 
man's  country,  and,  if  possible, 
pre-eminently  an  English-speak- 
ing man's  country.  Not  even  the 
drought  which  has  slaughtered 
the  live  stock  pf  Australia  by 
millions  casts  a  shade  over  his 
brow.  Australia  is  prosperous, 
and  will  be  still  more  pros- 
perous. Australia  wants  little 
from  the  mother-country,  and 
is  not  disposed  to  give  very 
much.  To  such  height  of 
audacious  optimism  did  Sir 
Edmund  Barton  soar  that  he 
even  ventured  to  assure  me 
that  there  were  no  Jingoes  in 
Australia  at  all,  which  shows 
how  differently  things  appear  to  observers  at  a 
distance,  and  Premiers  at  home.  If  ever  there 
were  Imperialists  of  the  Jingo  type,  these  are  the 
Australians,  who,  while  halloaing  for  war,  and 
sending  their  contingents  to  fight  in  South  Africa, 
sternly  refused  to  saddle  themselves  with  any 
direct  responsibility,  financial  or  otherwise,  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  Imperial  protection  and 
Imperial  expansion.  If  that  is  not  Jingoism,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  know  what  Jingoism  is. 
However,  as  Sir  Edmund  Barton  says  there  are  no 
Jingoes  in  Australia,  perhaps  we  are  mistaken. 
Perhaps  even  at  the  Antipodes  Jingeism  begins  to 
stink  in  the  nostrils. 
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Australia  is  not  keen  about  preferential  tariffs. 
Possibly  she  may  agree  to  follow  Canada's  lead  in  this 
matter,  and  make  some  rebate  in  the  duties  levied  on 
British  goods,  but  beyond  that  nothing.  As  for  the. 
Kriegsverein,  she  may  make  a  slightly  increased  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  the  Navy,  but  the  Constitution 
forbids  any  very  great  generosity  in  that  direction,  so 
that  so  far  as  Sir  Edmund  Barton  is  concerned  things 
will  remain  very  much  as  they  were,  and  why  should 
they  not?  Seeing  that  everything  is  going  on  so 
cheerily  and  so  well,  what  can  we  hope  to  gain  by 
meddling  ? 

III.— SIR  GORDON  SPRIGG. 

Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  as  the  Premier  of  Cape  Colony, 
holds  a  position  of  importance  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  those  of  the  greater  federations  of  Canada  and 
Australia.  Coming  fresh  from  the  country  which  has 
been  the  seat  of  war,  he  was  much  sought  after ;  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  fighting  a  battle  royal  with  the 
Imperial  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  intensi- 
fied the  interest  which  he  excited.  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  has  astonished  his  friends 
and  confounded  his  foes.  He  has  displayed  a  resolu- 
tion and  a  courage  with  which  he  had  not  been 
credited,  and  he  went  back  to  Africa  carrying  with 
him  the  spoils  of  war. 

"  I  have  saved  the  free  Constitution  of  South 
Africa,*'  he  said  to  me ;  and  he  did  not  exaggerate  the 
extent  of  his  triumph.  That  such  a  defeat  should 
have  checked  Lord  Milner  at  the  very  culminating 
moment  of  his  triumphant  career  has  probably  amazed 
that  gentleman  as  much  as  were  the  hosts  of  Philistia 
when  they  were  confounded  by  the  stripling  David  with 
his  sling  and  smooth  stones  from  the  brook.  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg  had  been  so  complacent  during  the  war, 
and  acquiesced 
so  readily  in 
all  the  demands 
of  the  military 
authorities,  that 
Lord  Milner 
thought  nothing 
in  the  world 
more  unlikely 
than  that  the 
man  whom  he 
has  treated  as 
a  submissive 
and  obliging 
tool  should 
suddenly  de- 
velop individu- 
ality and  energy 
sufficient  to 
confound  the 
machinations 
of  the  Imperial 
High  Commis- 
sioner. Never- 


Soutk  A/r.can  Rtvuw,  30/V02.]  [Capj  Town. 

Liberty  Sprigg  I  or,  the  Bond  Automaton  I 

"  I  stand  for  Liberty  and  Freedom," — [VieU  Sir  GorcUfn  Spriggfs  telegram  to  his  ccmti  uenis). 


theless  so  it  was.  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  would  hear 
nothing  of  the  suspension  of  the  Constitution.  If  W.  P. 
Schreiner  had  only  combated  the  war  policy  of  Lord 
Milner  in  1899  as  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  has  combated  the 
suspension  policy  in  1902,  there  would  have  been  no 
war.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Schreiner  was  weak  where 
Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  was  strong,  with  the  result  of  which 
all  men  know. 

Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  impressed  his  colleagues  at  the 
Conference  with  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  that  he 
would  be  able  to  carry  the  Indemnity  and  the  Financial 
Bills  necessary  to  piit  the  Colony  straight.  If  no 
Indemnity  Bill  were  passed,  every  person  in  the  country 
who  has  been  guilty  of  administering  martial  law  will  be 
liable  to'  prosecution  in  the  Civil  Courts.  It  is  under^ 
stood  that  the  leaders  of  the  Afrikander  Party  have 
promised  to  support  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  in  passing 
these  Bills  through  Parliament,  on  the  understanding 
that  when  these  Bills  are  passed  martial  law  is  to  dis- 
appear from  Cape  Colony.  This  understanding 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  the  future 
governing  party  in  South  Africa,  which  will  consist  of 
the  reasonable  solid  men  of  the  country  as  opposed  to 
the  "  screamers  "  of  the  towns ;  men  like  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg  on  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Fischer  of  the  Free 
State  and  General  .  Botha  of  the  Transvaal  on 
the  other— a  great  Conservative  middle  party,^ 
which,  while  acquiescing  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
British  flag,  will  work  together  to  save  Africa  from  the 
two  dangers  which  threaten  it  to-day.  The  first  of 
these  dangers  is  the  rule  of  Downing  Street,  against 
which  South  Africans,  whether  BriUsh  or  Dutch, 
have  always  been  in  incipient  revolt;  and  the 
other,  not  quite  so  immediate,  but  far  more 
menacing,  is  the  rule  of  Johannesburg,  a  mining 
camp    which    aspires  to   dominate  South  Africa. 

Without  the 
confidence  and 
support  of  the 
Dutch,  Sir  Gor- 
don Sprigg  and 
his  Ministry 
would  be 
powerless  to 
assert  Afri- 
can interests 
against  either 
of  those  two 
centres  of 
menace.  Be- 
tween Downing 
Street  and 
Johannesburg, 
the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of 
South  African 
politics,  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg 
may  be  able  to 
steer  a  middle 
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course,  but  if  he  is  not  to  perish  in  the  whirl- 
pool he  must  frankly  adopt  the  watchword  of  Mr. 
Rhodes,  and  make  it  the  first  object  of  his  ad- 
ministration to  secure  the  support  of  the  Dutch  and 
to  prevent  the  efforts  of  the  Smartts  and  the  Brabants 
et  hoc  genus  omne  to  trample  on  the  Dutch,  for,  in  Mr. 
Rhodes's  pregnant  words,  no  one  can  govern  South 
Africa  if  they  trample  on  the  Dutch. 

Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  was  compelled  to  leave  London 
before  the  Colonial  Conference  concluded  its  sittings, 
but  he  departed  bearing  the  hearty  good-will  of  his 
Colonial  colleagues.  They  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  had  him  remain  in  Conference,  but  the  post  of 
danger  is  the  post  of  duty,  and  at  the  present  juncture 
the  only  place  for  the  Cape  Premier  is  Cape  Town. 

IV.— MR.  SEDDON. 

The  star  of  the  Colonial  troupe, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
gods  in  the  gallery,  is  neither  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  Sir  Edmund 
Barton,  nor  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg. 
It  is  the  Hon.  Richard  John 
Seddon,  better  known  to  his  old 
chums  in  the  Colony  as  "Dick 
Seddon."  A  remarkable  man  is 
Mr.  Seddon,  typical  in  many 
ways,  who,  without  the  culture  of 
our  ancient  Universities,  finds 
himself  transplanted  into  a  soil 
in  which  he  can  strike  by  his 
roots  deep  and  far  and  attain  a 
luxurious  growth  that  would  have 
been  impossible  to  him  had  he 
\Moonshint.  remained  in  the  somewhat  frigid 
habitat  in  which  he  was  bom.  Mr.  Seddon  is  a  native 
of  St.  Helens,  in  Lancashire.  If  he  had  remained  in 
St.  Helens  he  would  possibly  have  been  Mayor,  with  a 
considerable  reputation  for  energy,  a  reputation  which 
might  probably  have  landed  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Beyond  that  he  would  probably  not  have 
gone.  But  having  been  transplanted  in  his  early  youth 
to  the  Antipodes,  he  is  now  the  Great  Bounding  Brother 
of  the  Imperial  troupe,  whose  speeches  are  reported  in 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  world,  and  who  has  already 
begun  to  conceive  of  himself  as  the  great  statesman 
of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Rhodes  having  died,  there  is  a 
vacancy,  for  which  Mr.  Seddon  is  nominated,  if  not 
by  himself,  at  least  by  many  admirers  in  South  Africa 
and  elsewhere. 

If  you  can  imagine  the  late  W.  E.  Forster, 
Minister  of  Education,  crossed  with  a  fox,  you  will 
have  Mr.  Seddon,  a  rough  diamond  of  a  man,  who 
combines  impulsiveness  with  calculation,  and  is  at 
once  the  most  Socialist  of  Radicals  and  the  most 
Jingo  of  Imperialists.  It  is  an  unholy  blend,  and 
one  which  will  not  last,  but  for  the  moment  it  gives 
Mr.  Seddon  a  unique  position  in  the  councils  of  the 
Empire.  When  he  approached  the  capital  he  strode 
across  the  continents  like  a  Colossus,  thundering  with 


megaphonic  voice  his  anathemas  upon  the  Boers,  and 
generally  exhorting  poor  old  John  Bull  as  if  he  were 
an  impenitent  mule,  who  required  considerable 
strength  of  language  to  keep  him  moving.  I  told 
him  I  thought  tlSiat  he  had  seemed  to  many  of  us  the 
worst  man  in  the  Empire. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied ;  "  except  W.  T.  Stead." 

Then  he  went  on  to  explain  away  the  report 
of  the  infamous  speech  attributed  to  him  about  the 
Maoris.  According  to  Mr.  Seddon,  nothing  could 
be  more  innocent  than  his  reference  to  his  wish  for 
the  Maoris  to  be  sent  to  fight  the  Boers  Maori  fashion, 
for,  he  said,  Maori  fashion  simply  meant  great  mobility 
unhampered  by  baggage  waggons.  As  for  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Maoris  should  deal  with  the  Boers  like 
savages,  to  say  nothing  of  cannibals,  Mr.  Seddon*s 
virtuous  soul  was  shocked  at  the  suggestion.  "  The 
Maoris,"  he  said,  "  are  the  most  chivalrous  of 
all  warriors.  Why,  on  one  famous  occasion  of 
civil  war,  one  party,  hearing  that  their  opponents 
were  short  of  provisions,  sent  over  a  supply, 
saying  that  they  did  not  wish  to  fight  with  starving 
men." 

It  was  not,  however,  this  particular  description  of 
"Maori  fashion"  which  Mr.  Seddon  proposed  the 
Maoris  should  take  over  to  South  Africa.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  Mr.  Seddon  plays  to  his  gallery,  and  as 
Jingoism  was  in  the  ascendant,  he  out-Heroded  Herod 
in  his  zeal  against  the  Boers,  and  tore  a  passion  to 
tatters  in  denouncing  what  he  called  the  "  kid-glove 
methods  "  of  Lord  Kitchener.  Considering  that  the 
kid-glove  methods  consisted  in  the  deliberate,  calcu- 
lated adoption  of  a  policy  of  devastation,  which  resulted 
in  giving  to  the  flame  private  property  (supposed  to  be 
inviolable  according  to  the  rules  of  International  Law) 
of  an  estimated  value  of  0,000,000,  after  15,000 
children  and  5,000  women  have  perished  as  the  result 
of  this  policy,  it  will  be  difllicult  to  find  words 
adequately  to  stigmatise  the  infamy  of  a  man  who 
could  describe  such  methods  as  kid-glove,  were  it  not 
that  Mr.  Seddon  was  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to 
the  facts. 


\M*lhourH§  Punch. 

I      Di'SKY  Potentate  to  King  Edward,  looking 
'  at  Seddon  and  Barton):   "Look  at  those  two 
men.   What  a  good  meal  they  would  nudce  1 " 


Mr.  Seddon  is  a  Lancashire  man,  shrewd,  hard- 
headed,  not  very  scrupulous,  with  a  keen  eye  to  the 
way  in  which  the  cat  is  going  to  jump,  and  a  resolute 
determination  that  in  whatever  direction  pussy  moves 
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he  must  always  be  in  ahead.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  deny  him  the  possession  of  a  genuine 
popular  sympathy ;  he  is  a  man  of  the  people,  who 
reftised  a  title,  as  it  might  prejudice  him  with  those  to 
whom  he  has  always  been  plain  Dick,  and  who  might 
not  take  kindly  to  Sir  Richard.  He  plunged  into  the 
South  African  War  on  the  ground  of  sympathy,  turning 
a  blind  eye  to  the  fact  that  if  he  had  been  in  Paul 
Kruger's  place  he  would  have  been  ten  times  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  old  Boer.  .  I  should  like 
to  see  Lord  Milner  or  any  other  emissary  from  Down- 
ing Street  venturing  to  dictate  to  Mr.  Seddon  as  to 
franchises  or  other  matters  concerning  the  internal 
administration  of  his  Colony.  Why,  Mr.  Seddon  has 
hinted  the  dire  consequences  which  might  follow  to 
the  Empire  if  John  Bull  does  not  patronise  New 
Zealand  butchers  when  he  goes  to  purchase  his  mutton 
chops,  or  in  any  other  department  of  his  business 
fails  to  take  due  cognisance  of  the  interests,  wishes, 
and  even  the  prejudices  of  New  Zealand !  He  is  a 
husder,  is  Mr.  Seddon,  with  a  keen  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  who  is  always  on  the  look-out  to  do  a  good 
stroke  of  business  for  his  Colony,  nor  would  his  zest  in 
the  transaction  be  at  all  diminished  if  the  great 
Richard  were  not  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Mr.  Seddon,  during  his  stay,  has  placed  the  whole 
resources  of  the  New  2^aland  Government  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Cold  Storage  Company,  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  the  middlemen,  who  ran  up  the  price 
of  New  2^aland  mutton  to  such  a  figure  as  to  shut  it 
out  of  the  South  African  market.  What  the  middle- 
men think  of  this  transaction  remains  to  be  seen  ; 
but  the  result  of  this  latest  move  in  the  Socialist 
direction  will  be  watched  with  anxiety  in  some 
quarters  and  with  interest  in  all. 

Mr.  Seddon  leads  the  van  of  those  who  would 
hustle  and  worry  the  Empire  into  an  organised  federa- 
tion. He  is  the  man  for  preferential  duties  and 
federal  Councils,  subsidies,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  fighting  Imperialist.  But  as  those  advanced 
views  are  regarded  with  scant  sympathy  by  his 
Colonial  colleagues,  Mr.  Seddon  is  little  more  than 
a  voice*  crying  in  the  wilderness.  His  resolutions 
have  been  tabled,  but  they  have  not  been,  and  will 
not  be,  passed.  His  message  is  not  so  much  that  of 
progress  in  the  direction  across  which  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  has  written  "  No  thoroughfare,"  as  the  con- 
stant and  welcome  reiteration  of  the  warning  "  Wake 
up,  wake  up."  He  is  a  lusty-voiced  muezzin,  who 
from  his  New  Zealand  minaret,  temporarily  transferred 
to  the  Hotel  Cecil,  soimds  out  over  sea  and  land 
"  Wake  up,  wake  up,  John  Bull !  There  is  no 
Empire  like  the  British,  and  Mr.  Seddon  is  its 
prophet." 

"  Wake  up  !  wake  up  ! "  says  Mr.  Seddon  ;  "  you 
are  being  ruined.  The  balance  of  trade  is  against 
you,  and  120  millions  of  golden  sovereigns,  which 
represent  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  are 
dnuning  your  coffers  dry."  Poor  Britannia  rubs  her 
eyes,  and  marvels  at  finding  this  precocious  youngster 
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from  the  Antipodes  teaching  his  own  grandmother 
how  to  suck  eggs. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Seddon,  with  that  great  voice  of 
his,  and  with  his  Titanic  energy,  has  been  welcome 
in  London.  He  is  a  bounder,  say  his  enemies ;  but 
after  all  the  man  has  something  to  say  and  has  said  it 
with  a  will.  He  has  behind  him  the  most  progressive 
Colony  in  the  Empire,  probably  the  most  advanced 
community  from  a  Socialist  point  of  view  in  the  world  ; 
he  feels  within  his  veins  the  swelling  tide  of  Imperial 
instincts,  and  if  he  were  let  loose  in  South  Africa 
heaven  knows  what  he  would  do.  The  Socialisation 
of  De  Beers  and  of  the  Rand  gold-mines  will 
probably  be  one  of  the  first  tasks  to  which  he  would 
address  his  energies,  and  if  he  were  but  a  few  years 
younger,  who  knows  but  that  he  might  descend  like  a 
new  Hercules  on  the  Libyan  continent  to  strangle  the 
Lemsean  hydra  of  Kimberley  and  Johannesburg. 

v.— SIR  ROBERT  BOND. 

Sir  Robert  Bond  is  the  representative  of  the  oldest 
Colony,  the  central  pivot  of  the  Empire.  Newfound- 
land is  the  most  English  of  all  the  Colonies,  although 
there  is  a  very  strongly-defined  Irish  contingent  in 
St.  John's ;  but  it  is  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  Dependencies  of  the  British 
Crown  at  the  present  moment.  Sir  Robert  Bond» 
unlike  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  who  is  the  Pangloss  of 
the  Conference,  is  full  of  ideas  as  to  how  things  might 
be  improved,  esf)ecially  in  regard  to  Newfoundland. 
That  Colony  has  just  completed  her  railway  system,, 
and  Sir  Robert  is  fired  with  the  great  idea  of  convert- 
ing Newfoundland  into  a  stepping-stone  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  other  Premiers  may  concern  them- 
selves with  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire ;  Sir 
Robert  Bond  is  concentrating  himself  very  largely 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  Colony  which  he  represents. 
He  stands  for  Newfoundland.  Newfoundland  has 
specific  grievances  of  her  own;  but  if  they  are 
removed  and  she  is  generously  treated,  no  one 
can  say  of  what  an  immense  development  this 
great  island  may  not  be  the  theatre  in  a  very 
few  years.  Whether  or  not  Sir  Robert  Bond 
succeeds  in  persuading  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the 
British  public  to  adopt  his  programme,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  immense  attractiveness.  If  a  first-class 
mail  service  were  established  vid  Newfoundland,  the 
postal  distance  between  London  and  New  York 
might  be  shortened  by  fifty-three  hours.  To  cut  the 
Atlantic  ferry  by  more  than  two  days  at  a  stroke 
would  be  a  great  achievement,  and  this,  Sir  Robert 
Bond  maintains,  can  easily  be  done,  if  we  would  but 
take  advantage  of  our  oldest  Colony,  which  lies  like  a 
great  bastion  thrown  out  to  defend  the  entrance  to 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Newfoundland  might  be  made  the 
Queen  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  old  days  the  contest 
for  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  world  was  fought  out 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  future  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  fought  out  in  the  Atlantic.  The  power  which 
holds  St.  John's  will  be  mistress  of  the  situation. 
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But  St.  John's  is  undefended ;  there  are  still  the  out- 
lines of  old  fortifications,  but  the  big  guns  are  missing, 
and  the  island  has  neither  powder  nor  shot  to  defend 
itself  against  a  passing  cruiser,  to  say  nothing  of 
affording  shelter  to  a  fleet  which  may  be  driven  into 
the  harbour  of  St.  John's  to  refit. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  war  so  much 
as  for  the  conveniences  of  peace  that  Newfoundland 
seems  likely  to  come  to  the  front.    The  644  miles  of 
railway,  which  are  now^  completed  across  the  island, 
or  390  in  summer-time,  when  there  is  no  necessity  for 
landing  at  St.  John's,  would  afford  a  pleasant  break  in 
the  monotony  of  Atlantic  travel.    From  the  western 
side  of  Newfoundland  a  very  short  sea  journey  would 
land  the  travellers  in  Canadian  territory,  whence  they 
would  proceed  to  their  destination  by  rail.  Newfound- 
land would  therefore  practically  cut  the  Atlantic  ferry 
in  half,  and  introduce  a  pleasant  and  instructive  rail- 
way journey  as  a  delightful  prelude  to  the  introduction 
to  the  American  continent.    A  well  subsidised  line  of 
steamers  betw^een  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  which 
would  make  use  of  the  Newfoundland  railway  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  line  of  route,  would  bring  new 
life  to  the  Colony.    Whether  Canada  would  agree 
or  not  is  doubtful.     Canada,  despite  the  horrible 
Channel  down   to   Quebec,  hankers  after  running 
steanners  direct  down  the  St.  Lawrence.    But  Canada 
has  always  left  Newfoundland  out  in  the  cold.    If  it 
had  not  been  for  Canada,  Newfoundland  would  for 
the  last  twelve  years  have  been  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  a  Reciprocity  Tre^ity  with  the  United  States. 
Canada  asked  that  the*  reciprocal  arrangement  which 
Newfoundland  had  concluded  with  Mr.  Blaine  might 
be  held  up  until  she  had  a  chance  of  concluding  a 
similar  Treaty  of  her  own.  She  has  been  hard  at  work 
ever  since,  and  has  got  no  further.    For  the  lack  of 
such  an  arrangement  Newfoundland  has  been  at  a 
disadvantage  in  her  dealings  with  the  United  States,  a 
country  upon  which  she  is  largely  dependent  for  the 
supply  of  her  provisions,  and  which  is  the  market  for 
the  bulk  of  her  catch  in  fish.  Negotiations  are  shortly 
to  be  resumed  at  Washington,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
whatever  comes  to  Canada,  Newfoundland  will  no 
longer  be  deprived  of  free  access  to  her  greatest 
market  and  to  the  two  great  distributing  centres  of 
New  York  and  Boston.    The  terms  of  the  reciprocity 
arrangement  were  free  bait  for  American  fishers,  in 
return  for  free  entry  to  American  ports. 

The  third  question  which  urgently  demands  settle- 
ment is  that  of  the  French  shore.  A  couple  of 
St.  Malo  companies,  who  might  be  bought  up,  but  for 
patriotic  reasons,  for  ;^25,ooo,  are  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  shipping  industry  on  the 
whole  of  this  coast.  For  their  sake  Newfoundland  is 
deprived  of  free  access  to  and  utilisation  of  its  own 
waters.  Not  a  pier  can  he  built  along  the  whole 
2,000  miles  of  coast  line,  because  the  French  hold 
that,  by  the  reading  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  no 
permanent  erections  can  be  put  up  along  the  shore 
excepting  with  the  consent  of  France.    The  great 


bulk  of  the  French  fishmg  fleet  never  touch  the  v/est 
coast  at  all.  They  fish  solely  on  the  banks  ;  and  if 
French  rights  on  the  French  coast  were  extinguished 
to-morrow,  it  would  not  materially  affect  the  French 
fisheries.  These  fishers  depend,  not  upon  the  price 
which  they  receive  for  the  fish  which  they  sell,  but  on 
the  bounties  which  they  receive  from  the  French 
Government.  Sir  Robert  Bond  told  me  that  the 
French  could  afford  to  give  their  fish  away  for  nothing,, 
and  still  make  a  profit,  owing  to  the  bounty  system. 
He  would  like  to  see  some  kind  of  bounty  adopted  as 
a  war  measure  against  the  French,  to  give  our  fishers 
an  equal  chance  with  their  rivals  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.    Of  this,  however,  he  has  no  hope. 

He  is  a  little  more  hopeful,  but  not  much,  as  to  a 
solution  which  he  has  put  forward  for  the  extinction  of 
the  rights  of  France  under  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
The  French,  he  thinks,  would  give  up  their  rights  over 
the  West  Coast  if  they  were  allowed  the  right  ot 
obtaining  bait  freely  from  Newfoundland ;  but  to 
obtain  free  bait  would  mean  that  it  would  increase  the 
facility  of  the  French  for  obtaining  fish,  which  they 
sell  in  competition  with  the  Newfoundland  fishers. 
Therefore,  if  we  give  them  free  bait,  in  Sir  Robert 
Bond's  opinion,  the  Colony  should  receive  a  subsidy 
of  00,000  a  year,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  grant  for 
the  maintenance  of  training-ships  for  the  Navy,  or  in 
some  other  way,  so  as  to  recoup  the  Newfoundlanders 
for  the  loss  that  they  would  undergo  by  the  impetus 
which  free  bait  would  give  to  the  industry  of  their 
rivals.  Failing  this  suggestion.  Sir  Robert  Bond  falls 
back  first  upon  the  oft-discussed  proposal  to  make  an 
exchange  of  territory  somewhere — a  proposal  that  is 
barred  by  the  objection  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth as  regards  any  transfer  of  property  to  France  in 
the  Pacific,  and  by  the  fact  that  we  have  nothing  that 
we  can  part  with  in  Africa  that  the  French  would 
consider  good  enough  to  justify  the  waiving  of  theis 
rights  under  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

There  remains  a  third  and  more  dangerous  way,  to- 
which  we  may  yet  be  driven.  At  the  beginning  of 
last  century  we  ceded  to  the  Americans  a  right  of 
making  use  of  the  West  Coast  for  fishing  purposes. 
Of  this  right  Americans  have  not  yet  availed  them- 
selves, but  if  they  do  it  will  raise  the  question  of 
the  French  shore  in  the  acutest  form.  The  Americansy 
who  derive  their  right  from  us,  would  be  refused 
access  by  the  French,  who  would  deny  our  right  ta 
concede  to  them  privileges  which  we  did  not  possess 
ourselves.  The  question  would  therefore  become  a 
tripartite  one  at  once,  and  the  solution  might  hardly 
be  arrived  at  7u'd  Washington.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  Americans  are  allowed  to  have  a  Consul  at 
Miquelon,.  which  is  the  centre  of  the  French  smug- 
gling trade — an  industry  which  costs  Newfoundland 
5,000  a  year — while  no  British  Consul  is  permitted 
to  show  his  nose  in  the  place.  Forty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  trade  of  Newfoundland  is  done  with  Great  Britain 
and  Canada.  Sir  Robert  Bond  is  strongly  opposed  to- 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  a  tariff  aiming  at 
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preferential  trade  between  the  various  Colonies,  and 
so  far  as  Newfoundland  is  concerned,  he  is  quite  sure 
that  no  change  could  be  made  that  would  improve 
the  position  of  British  trade  in  the  island.  He  is 
therefore  disposed  to  let  well  alone. 

Of  Newfoundland  Sir  Robert  speaks  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  native  bom.  Contrary  to  general 
belief,  there  are  no  fogs  in  the  island,  and  still  more 
strange  to  say,  although  it  is  in  the  latitude  of  Labra- 
dor, the  Gulf  Stream  keeps  it  so  warm  in  winter  that 
last  year  they  had  only  three  days'  sleighing  in  the 
whole  year. 
There  are  in- 
exhaustible re- 
sources  of 
lumber,  great 
mineral  depo- 
sits, which  are 
as  yet  barely 
touched  ;  they 
have  a  position 
of  unequalled 
importance  in 
the  Atlantic,  and 
if  they  could 
only  get  rid  of 
their  worries 
with  the  French 
and  make  their 
island  a  half- 
way house  be- 
tween the  two 
Continents,  the 
future  of  New- 
foundland 
would  amaze, 
though  not  stag- 
ger, humanity. 

VI. 

SIR  ALBERT 
HIME. 

Sir  Albert 
Hime  is  the 
only  remaining 
Premier.  He 
represents  a 
white  popula- 
tion of  64,000 

persons,  of  whom  a  considerable  fraction  are  Dutch. 
The  white  population,  therefore,  does  not  exceed  that 
of  a  third-rate  provincial  town,  yet  its  representative 
sits  and  votes  in  conference  as  if  he  were  equal  in 
importance  to  the  Premiers  of  the  great  Federations 
of  Canada  and  Australia.  It  is  probably  the  last 
time  that  Natal  will  be  directly  represented  in  a 
Colonial  Conference.  When  the  next  Conference 
is  held  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  South  Africa  will 
be  federated,  and  the  Premier   of   United  South 
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Africa  will  come  from  Groote  Schuur  to  the  Hotel 
Cecil. 

For  the  present,  however,  of  course  Sir  Albert 
Hime  ranks  equally  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Sir 
Edmund  Barton,  just  as  at  the  Hague  Conference  the 
representative  of  Luxembourg  sat  as  the  equal  of 
those  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  French 
Republic. 

What  precise  contribution  Sir  Albert  Hime 
makes  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  Conference 
I  am  not  able  precisely  to  say.    I  have  not  had 

the  privilege 
of  meeting  him, 
and  the  inter- 
views  and 
letters  which 
have  appeared 
in  the  Press 
leave  me  in 
some  doubts 
So  I  propose 
that  the  best 
plan  would  be 
to  leave  my 
readers  to  draw 
their  own  infer- 
ences^ from  the 
accompanying 
portrait. 

It  is  not 
without  some 
significan  c  e 
that  when  ap- 
proaching the 
Colonial  wing 
of  the  Hotel 
Cecil  every 
one  must  pass 
directly  before 
the  windows  of 
the  ground 
floor  premises, 
which  have 
been  secured 
by  the  enter- 
prising mana- 
g-ers  of  the 
Hamburg- 
American  line 
of  steamers. 

It  is  a  reminder  of  the  solid  facts  with  which 
Mr.  Seddon  is  wont  to  emphasise  his  sonorous 
appeal  to  John  Bull  to  wake  up.  As  if  a  further 
object-lesson  were  wanted  as  to  the  need  for 
the  awakening,  the  only  other  shop  in  that  loca- 
tion is  devoted  to  American  boots.  The  visitor, 
therefore,  passes  through  a  display  of  German 
steamers  and  American  boots,  on  his  way  to  visit  the 
representatives  of  the  Britains  beyond  the  seas.  Absit 
o??ien  I 


\T)u photographs  illustrating  this  articU  were  specially  taken  for  the  Review>OF  Revibiws  by  E.  H.  Mills. \ 
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THE   FALL  OF  TWO   HISTORICAL  LANDMARKS. 


i  i  i  ¥  i  A  Si 


m  m  ill    TIf  g  ifci  wih*  ^ 


I.— COLLAPSE  OF  A  GREAT  HISTORICAL  MONUMENT. 

FOR  many  centuries  the  great  bell-tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark*s  in  Venice  has  been  one  of  the 
famous  monuments  of  Europe.    Begun  in  a.d.  902,  it  stood  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet 
in  height,  and  weighed  no  less   than  20,000  tons.      From   its  lofty  summit  the  bells  of  St 
Mark*s  have  scattered  their  melody  for  a  thousand  years  over  the  beautiful  city.    The  Campanile  was  as 

a  guardian  angel,  singing  an  ever- 
renewed  song  of  glory  and  of  praise 
in  the  ears  of  the  Bride  of  the 
Adriatic.  But  for  ten  years  past 
the  existence  of  the  Campanile  had 
been  known  to  be  in  danger.  A 
Veteran  architect  had  been  dinning 
into  the  ears  of  the  authorities  Cass- 
andra-like warnings  as  to  the  coming 
destruction  of  the  tower.  There 
are  none  so  deaf  as  those  who  will 
not  hear,  and  his  warnings  passed 
unheeded.  He  then  redoubled  his 
outcry,  and  was  exiled  for  his  pains. 
Returning  from  exile,  he  once  more 
renewed  his  lamentation  over  the 
coming  doom  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  architectural  glories  of  Italy. 
A  few  workmen  were  employed  re- 
pointing  the  walls  here  and  there, 
but  it  was  mere  tinkering  at  the 

outside.  Then  the  inevitable  happened.  On  the  morning  of  July  13th  cracks  began  to  appear  in 
the  Campanile,  visible  even  from  the  Piazza.  The  architect  redoubled  his  warnings,  and  claimed  that  the 
Campanile  had  not  twenty-four  hours  to  live. 

It  seemed  almost  incredible  that, 
with  such  prophecies  in  their  ears 
and  such  fissures  before  their  eyes, 
the  people  of  Venice  should  have 
contemplated  with  comparative 
equanimity  the  fate  of  their  Cam- 
panile. Even  if  they  had  not  cared 
for  the  tower,  they  might  surely  have 
dreaded  the  havoc  that  seemed  in- 
evitable if  20,000  tons  of  masonry 
suddenly  collapsed  and  fell  by  the 
side  of  the  crowded  Piazza  between 
the  Cathedral  and  the  Palace  which 
are  the  pride  and  glory  of  Venice. 
They  seemed,  however,  to  have 
taken  the  matter  very  nonchalantly. 
On  Monday  morning,  July  14th,  the 
sun  rose  for  the  last  time  upon  the  old 
Campanile,  lighting  up  with  its  own 
glory  the  golden  angel  on  the  tower. 


The  Campanile  from  tl^e  Grand  CanaL 


Ruins  of  the  Campanile,  showing  damage  to  the  Royal  Palace. 
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At  nine  o'clock,  according  to  the 

story  of  an  American  architect  who 

witnessed  the  fall  of  the  tower  from 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rialto,  he 

saw  the  golden  angel  slowly  sink 

directly  downwards  behind  a  line  of 

roofs,  and  a  dense  grey  dust  arose 

in  clouds.    Instantly,  from  all  parts 

of  the  city,  a  crowd  rushed  towards 

the  Piazza,  to  find  on  their  arrival 

that  nothing  was  left  of  all  that 

splendid  nave  but  a  mound  of  white 

dust,  eighty  feet  high,  spreading  to  the 

walls  of  St.  Mark's.    His  daughter, 

little  Katharine,  had  gone  off  to  the 

square,  with  her  horns  of  corn  to 

feed  the  pigeons.  The  child  said  : — 

Everything  was  quiet ;  two  men  were 
putting  up  ladders  in  the  tower,  when 
suddenly  people  began  to  cry  out  from 
under  the  arches  (it  was  warm  sun  and 
the  Piazza  was  empty),  little  puffs  of  white 
flew  out  at  the  height  of  the  nrst  windows, 
great  cracks  started  at  the  base  and  opened 
**  like  the  roots  of  a  tree,"  a  fountain  of 
bricks  began  to  fall  all  around  the  walls, 
and  she  says  as  she  looked  she  saw  the 
golden  angel,  upright  and  shining,  slowly  descending  a  full  third 
of  the  height  of  the  tower,  when  a  great  white  cloud  enveloped  it. 

The  Campanile  had  suffered  the  natural  dissolution 
of  extreme  old  age.  It  died  almost  without  a  sotind, 
and  in  its  death,  miraculous  though  it  may  seem,  it 
did  not  kill  or  wound  a  single  living  thing.  On  the 
surrounding  buildings  hardly  any  damage  was  done. 
The  great  treasures  of  art  which  were  stored  in  the 
i.Timediate  neighbourhood  escaped  without  injury,  and 
the  golden  angel,  instead  of  being  dashed  to  pieces. 


The  ruined  Campanile,  showing  St  Mark's  Cathedral. 


The  Campanile  and  the  Piazza. 

was  found  almost  intact  directly  within  the  semicircle 
of  the  central  doorway  of  the  Cathedral.    The  angel, 
say  the  Venetians,  has  flown  home.    It  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  high  altar  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  in 
token  of  the  miracle.  The  accompanying  photographs 
show  the  Campanile  as  it  was  and  the  Piazza  as  it 
appeared  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  tower.  The 
Italians  spend  but  little  money  over  the  preservation 
of  their  monuments ;  they  have  received  them  as  an 
inheritance  from  their  ancestors,  and  consider  that 
they    are    an   eternal  possession. 
This  sudden  reminder  that  everj- 
thing  but  a  pyramid  crumbles  be- 
neath the  touch  of  time  has  spurred 
the  Italian  Government  and  people 
into  spasmodic  activity,  which  may 
have  good  results  in  the  preservation 
of  many  monuments  which  are  now 
crumbling  into  ruin.  The  Campanile 
is  to  be  rebuilt.  The  statement  that 
an  American-Italian  had  subscribed 
;;^2 0,000  towards  its  restoration  is 
unfortunately  contradicted.  0,000 
has  been  voted,  however,  by  the 
Municipality  of  Venice,  and    it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  cost  ^120,000 
to  restore  the  tower.  The  new  Cam- 
panile will  be,  of  course,  as  nearly  as 
possible  an  exact  replica  of  the  old. 
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IL— THE  RESIGNATION  OF  LORD  SALISBURY. 


Cartoon     iH^rty  Farniss,  showing: 
Hr.  Bauimir  }n  Locd  Salisbury's 


THE  day  on  which  the  Campanile  fell  in  the  midst 
of  Venice,  without  destroying  a  building  or 
sacrificing 
a  life,  the  English 
newspapers  an- 
nounced the  resig- 
nation of  Lord 
Salisbury,  who,  as 
Prime  Minister, 
has  towered  aloft 
over  the '  dead 
level  of  English 
political  life,  much 
as  the  Campanile 
had  soared  above 
the  roofs  of  the 
City  of  Venice. 
And  as  the  Cam- 
panile fell,  so 
Lord  Salisbury 
departed,  without 
convulsion  or 
commotion.  Like 
die  Campanile,  he 
had  lived  his  life. 
He  had  been  for 
5,000  days  Prime  Minister  of  Grtat  Britain.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, his  great  predecessor,  had  fallen  short  of  that 
total  by  more  than  500  days.  His  resignation  marks 
the  disappearance  of  a  great  landmark  in  contemporary 
history.  "tS'" 

In  his  eighty  odd  years  of  life  Mr.  Glad^fc^  was: 
Prime  Minister  for  twelve  years,  whHe  Lori^  Sidmul^ 
in  seventy-two  years  of  life  was  nearly  fourteen  years 
Prime  Minister,  so  that  one  spent  one-seventh  of 
his  life  and  the  other  one-fifth  as  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Crown. 

But  this  does  not  represent  half  the  time  which  he 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  when  he  was  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  sat  there  continuously  until,  when  thirty- 
eight,  he  took  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was 
only  thirty-six  when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  Before  he  became  Prime  Minister, 
in  1885,  he  oeen  seven  years  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
fourteen  years  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
seventeen  years  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  If 
he  has  not  exactly  grown  grey,  he  has  grown  stout 
in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Gladstone  there 
was  as  great  a  contrast  in  their  politics  as  in  their 
physique.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  spare,  erect,  athletic, 
keen  to  the  last,  while  Lord  Salisbury  seemed  to 
experience  in  his  own  person  the  increasing  weight  of 
years  and  of  Empire. 

VVlien  last  I  saw  him  he  was  crossing  the  Parlia- 
mentary lobby  after  leaving  the  Cabinet  Council 
which  had  been  hurriedly  held  on  the  night  of  ^the 
King*s  operation.    He  stooped  somewhat,  but  there 


was  no  indication  of  failing  powers  either  in  his  port 
or  his  step.  There  was  a  certain  philosophic  calm 
about  him,  down  to  the  last ;  and  that  serenity  he 
defended  with  cynicism,  as  nations  defend  their 
frontiers  with  cannon.  His  departure,  long  anticipated, 
evoked  many  regrets,  and  led  to  such  cordial  compli- 
ments from  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  as  slightly 
to  turn  the  heads  of  the  Conservatives  themselves. 

Lord  Salisbury's  administration  coincides  with  a 
pw'iod  of  arrest  in  the  progress  of  our  people.  John 
Biill  went  to  sleep  when  Mr.  Gladstone  fell,  in  1884  ; 
and  not  wishing  to  be  disturbed  in  his  comfortable 
nap,  he  put  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  door  of  his  bedroom, 
w  'nh  instructions  to  warn  off  all  intruders.  Lord 
Salisbury  performed  this  duty  with  zeal  and  success. 
Nothing  could  more  admirably  suit  his  peculiar 
temperament ;  but  the  old  adage  holds  good,  "  Satan 
finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,"  and  as ' 
there  was  nothing  doing  at  home  needs  must  that  he 
should  get  into  trouble  abroad.  His  administratioh  will 
prpbably  be  best  remembered  by  its  worst  act.  •  Like 
that' of  the  late  Sovereign,  Lord  Salisbury's  career  has 
closed  under  the  shadow  of  the  disgrace  of  an 
unnecessary  and  disastrous  war. 

As  the  Campanile  fell  without  injuring  the  Cathe- 
dral over  which  it  stood  as  guardian,  so  Lord 
Salisbury's  resignation  left  the  Hotel  Cecil  intact. 
Ihe  uncle  went;  the  nephew  came,  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  is  now  Prime  Minister  of  the  King.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  who  has  been  always  going  to 
resign,  is  now  really  going  to  take  his  leave ;  but  he 
lingers  a  little  longer  in  order  to  express  his  devotion 
to  *  his  new  chief.  Lord  Cadogan  quits  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Ireland,  and  speculation  is  rife  as  to  how 
many  more  of  the  veterans  who  form  the  top-hamper 
of  the  Cabinet  will  be  fired  out  by  its  new  master. 
Lord  Halsbury,  Lord  James  of  Hereford,  Lord  Ash- 
bourne, are  all  popularly  designated  for  slaughter.  Mr. 
George  Wyndham,  an  ex-private  secretary  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four's, and  one  of  the  rising  light-weights  of  the  House, 
will  receive  Cabinet  rank,  together  with  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  who,  it  is  rumoured,  will  become  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  place  of  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour,  promoted  to  some  more  congenial  sphere. 
With  the  Colonies  and  Commerce  in  charge  of  the 
firm  of  Chamberlain  and  Son,  some  of  the  predictions 
which  I  made  in  "  Blastus  "  seven  years  ago,  will  be 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  realised.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire becomes  Leader  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  place 
of  Lord  Salisbury  ;  but  everything  will  go  on  very 
much  the  same  as  it  did  before.  Mr.  Balfour  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  man  whom  the  Conservatives 
could  place  in  the  uncle's  chair.  He  is  probably  the 
most  friendly  to  America  of  the  Conservatives,  and 
the  person  most  sympathetic  to  Ireland.  He  is 
nonchalant  in  his  manner,  but  I  would  rather  have 
him  at  my  back  in  a  fight  than  anyone  else  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  certainly  much  rather  than  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  although  he,  like  Fuzzy  Wuzzy,  is  a 
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first-class  fighting  man,  and  not  given  to  deserting  his 
friends  in  the  midst  of  the  milie. 

What  will  be  the  duration  of  the  Balfour  Cabinet  it 
is  premature  to  say.  The  Nonconformists  are  very 
angry  at  the  Education  Bill,  and  it  is  possible  Mr. 
Balfour  may  repeat  Mr.  Forster's  mistake.  He 
regarded  the  Nonconformists  as  a  negligible  quantity, 
with  the  result  that  Mr.  Disraeli  came  into  power  in 
1874  and  held  office  for  six  years.  Of  course  it  is 
more  dangerous  lOr  Liberals  to  offend  the  Noncon- 
formists than  for  the  Conservatives ;  but  of  late  years, 
unfortunately,  many  Nonconformists  have  been  bowing 
in  the  House  of  the  Conservative  Rimmon  ;  and  their 
defection  from  the  Unionist  ranks  would  have  serious 
consequences  to  Conservative  candidates  in  more  than 
one  constituency. 

In  foreign  politics  Mr.  Balfour,  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain at  his  back,  would  probably  have  been  less 
padfic  than  his  uncle,  had  it  not  been  for  the  lessons 
which  have  been  taught  him  by  the  recent  war.  His 
famous  telegram,  "  Don't  hesitate  to  shoot,"  when  he 
was  Irish  Secretary,  is  not  likely  to  be  the  signal  of 
tiie  British  Empire.  Still,  there  are  sufficient  compli- 
cations in  the  Far  East  to  lead  us  to  contemplate 
this  phase  of  his  policy  with  considerable  mis- 
givings. 

He  has  usually  been  very  rational  about  Russia, 
and  a  Prime  Minister  who  has  sound  views  both  on 
the  United  States  and  the  Russian  Empire  will  not 
make  very  serious  mistakes  in  foreign  policy. 


Retiring:  from  the  Fray.    "  Well  Done  1 " 


^ 23/ 7/02. J  [London. 

The  New  Captain. 


Captain  Salisbury  :  "  Now,  Balfour,  I'xe  puUsd  her  through  the  worst 
part  of  the  storm»  but  I'm  dog  tired.  I  leave  her  entirely  in  your  hands, 
and  I  trust  you." 
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'  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 


THE  month  of  July  produced  many  good  caricatures 
if  we  include  in  the  number  some  ot  those  which 
were  published  in  June  but  have  only  reached 
London  since  our  last  number  went  to  press.  The  illness 
of  the  King  caused  a  remarkable  slump  in  cartoons  on  the 
Coronation.  Excepting  an  occasional  cartoon,  such  as  that 
representing  Death  in  the  guise  of  a  "monarch-murdered" 
soldier  from  South  Africa  visiting  the  sick-bed  of  the 
King,  the  Continental  press  has  been  singularly  free  from 
anything  to  which  a  loyal  subject  could  take  offence. 


Hind  1  ufiH'y  juuc  2a.  i^oa.] 


[Bombay. 


Hind's  Kamaskara  I— The  Coronation:  Thursday,  26th 
June,  1902. 

"  Long  live  our  Empcror-King  and  Empress-Queen  ! 
God  save  "hem  from  all  evils  near  or  far  ! 
May  golden  years  of  happiest  peace  serene 
Malce  blight  the  sway  of  their  Imperial  Star  I  '* 

The  sympathy  felt  for  th-  Kin^s  illness  softened  even  the 
rancour  of  the  bitterest  cartoonists.  Round  the  sick-bed 
of  the  King  the  whole  English-speaking  worid  stood 
united  in  sympathy.  The  cartoons  for  the  new  Corona- 
tion have  begun  \o  arrive  bcibre  we  go  to  press,  and, 
therefore,  a  belated  cartoon  from  the  Htndt  Punch 
intended  for  the  earlier  Coronation  comes  m  good  time 
for  the  postponed  ceremony.  ^ 


The  present  note  of  brotherly  feeling  which  is  set  up 
by  the  common  sympathy  felt  by  Britons  and  Americans 
is  happily  delineated  by  the  Minneapolis  artist. 


Journal.]  [Minneapolis. 

This  Coronation  is  not  deferred. 

After  the  Coronation  the  first  place  is  still  monopolised 
by  the  cartoons  that  have  appeared  concerning  Peace. 
Some  of  them  are  very  clever.  There  are,  for  instance, 
the  Sydney  ^////^//«'^ sarcastic  comments, the  first,in  which 
the  annexed  Republics  figure  as  "  England's  New  White 
Elephant."  Another,  reproduced  elsewhere,  satirises  the 
exuberant  enthusiasm  with  which  John  Bull  professes  his 
delight  at  welcoming  our  Brother  Boer  into  the  family 
circle. 


"  Peace  I  "—England's  New  White  Elephant 

\f  AM..,  T  Chamberlain  :  "  Well,  here  he  is,  sir,  at  last.    I've  sawn  offhis 
tusks  ^d  I  fhin\  i™heMl  become  quite  ta.ne  and  feed  outof  your  hancL" 
J  B  •     But  won't  them  tusks  grow  again . 
Chamberlain  :     Time  will  tell,  sir. 
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Der  IMefspalfer^ 


In  South  Africa. 


.  Continental  opinion,  as  reflected  in  the  European 
cartoons,  is  very  dubious  as  to  the  solidity  or  per- 
manence of  the  Peace.  The  artist  of  Nebelspalter 
depicts  the  position  as  that  of  the  Briton  and  the  Boer 
dancing  upon  a  platform  spread  on  two  powdtr-casks. 


I  reproduce  here,  side  by  side,  three  typical  cartoons 
devoted  to  the  return  of  Lord  Kitchener.  The  first  is 
reproduced  from  the  Cape  Register  of  June  27th. 

The  second,  which  appears  in  the  Nederlandsche 
spectator^  presents  a  very  different  point  of  view. 

An  English  cartoon  with  the  title  "  Waes  Hael,"  which 
is  reproduced  from  Moonshine^  represents  the  popular 
English  view  of  Lord  Kitchener. 


Hindi  Punch. ^ 


Nestling  in  her  arms. 


[Bombay. 


An  Indian  cartoonist  pays  a  delicate  compliment  to 
Queen  Alexandra  in  a  cartoon  in  which  she  is  repre- 
sented as  the  nursing  mother  of  the  Dove  of  Peace. 


Ca^e  Kcgisfer,  -aj/fi.'o^.] 

"  The  Angel  of  Peace." 

Hi^  work  i«  done,  and  spreading  liis  wiii^s  he  h.i.<; 
Jcft  ths  shores  of  Africi  fiice  more.  'I'l .  think  and 
act  arc  with  him  svnonyminis  terrii>:.  The  verb  "  to 
do"  he  fullv  comp-eheiids.  Thr  verb  "  to  talk  " 
bas  no  mcanin;;  t">r  hirn.  and  lie  It-a\cs  thi^  fimc- 
fior)  to  th'j  y  -iIitiririiK.  Frurn  Xurtli  to  >'inth  the 
narne  of  Kitchener  has  brought  peace  to  Africa, 
th.f  firm  and  lasting  Fax  Brtimiunca.  And  now 
that  he  has  left  us  tb<  paopk' itcclaim  with  cme 
voice — Boh  voyage  t  * 


Nrdfr/iindsc^u-  Sp,  i  f'l  he  Hague. 

The  Conqueror's  Return. 
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From  these  cartoons  it  is  but  a  slight  transition  to  the 
excellent  cartoon  wMch  we  reproduce  from  Amster^ 

In  this  Peace  is  propped  upon  the  bayonets  of  the 
Double  and  Triple  Alliances,  while  the  lady  thus  pre- 
cariously exalted  on  high  remarks  medltativelv  that  she 
only  requires  the  Double  and  the  Triple  to  be  welded 
into  one  to  make  her  position  qnite  ^secure. 


Am»i€rdammtr.\ 


Peace  in  Europe. 


The  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance  appears  to  be 
regarded  with  but  small  favour  by  Italians,  or  at  least 

those  Italians  who  have  access  to  the  pages  of  a  comic 
periodical.  //  Papagallo  publishes  one  of  its  large, 
brilliantly-coloured  cartoons,  only  one-half  of  which  I 
reproduce  here. 

Kladderadatsch^  under  the  title  of  Marquis  Posa  in 
Russia,"  publishes  a  cartoon  suggested  by  the  news 
contained  in  the  Petersburg  telegram  published  by  the 
Daily  Express^  declaring  that  the  Tsar  had  been  taking 
counsel  with  some  200  persons  of  all  sorts  and  conditions, 
including  prisoners  and  suspects.  The  story  suggests 
amusing  possibilities  of  the  treatment  of  those  prisoners 
before  and  after  their  audience  with  the  Emperor. 


J I  Papaga  Uo .  6/6  /en .  ]  [  Bologna. 

I  i.M  IAN  :  "  See,  dear  ft  lends.    The  placard  that  WM  aUltlCiMd  Ib  VMot 

-.I'l  then  fiIli^he<^  in  Vienne.     This  work  sows  you,  with  thc  tripl,  a  foroed 

■fn,ni..,i  aiui  the  in.-  t  l.iriMini;   .111  .riLe."' 

■Ml  this  i. 


Kladderudiisch,  13/7/09.]  tillliln. 

Marqtlis  Posa  in  Russia. 

Ivan  Ivanovitch  :  "Well,  did  you  express  your  opinioa  wbb  bratal 

Kons7A;«tinovitchj   "Yes,  bdeed:  just  voa  i«! 
*  "  fs  as  you  went  in."^ 


frankness  f 

MONSTANTIN 

You' 
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The  cartoon  appears  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  visH 
of  the  King  Of  Italy  to  Petersborg.  The  expectant  hem 
of  the  small  Powers,  who  hope  for  deliverance  from  the 
Turk,  and  the  alarm  of  the  great  Powers,  who  deprecate 
the  disturbance  of  the  status  guoj  are  very  cleverly  set 
forth!  The  inscription  underneath  in  English  of  Bologna 
does  not  throw  ver>'  much  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
cartoon. 

The  German  cartoons  seem  to  be  taking  pretty  con- 
siderable liberties  with  their  Russian  neighbours,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  two  cartoons  reproduced  here.  One  is 
described  as  "  In  the  inside  track  of  Russian  politics,"  and 
represents  the  well-known  features  of  the  Procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod  holding  in  his  hand  a  mask  which  bears 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  not  less  well-known 
features  of  the  present  Tsar.  Beneath  we  read  the 
legend,  When  he  puts  on  the  mask  he  means  foreigners 
to  mistake  him  for  the  Messenger  of  Peace." 


The  Pace  behind  th^  Mask. 


[BerUn. 


The  Italian  cartoons  of  Papa^allo  often  deal  with 
Russia,  and  usually  in  a  way  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  Western  artists.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  rejjroduction 
of  their  cartoon  of  July  20th,  which  is  interesting  as 
giving  soine  new  conventional  types  of  national  character. 


k'ladiicradatsch  publishes  a  cartoon,  entitled  Clear 
Out  of  the  Good  Room,"  which  represents  the  Chinese 
vigorously  brushing  the  allied  troops  out  of  Tientsin. 


R  Pap^galh,  ao/7/oa.]  [Bologna. 
Tbat  to  whisper  of  the  oracle  is  very  complabtnff  for  ui,  and  the  enthunasm  of  the  old  Ruasiaii  democracy  give  aaother  aspect. 
Theooe  are  tnoae  hapeful  of  anoter  age  against  christian,  slave  and  oriental  servitude. 
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Dcr  gcpUgti  HUlhclml  ^ 


He'^eUpalUr,  a  1/6/02.] 

The  Tormented  V^lliam. 

"  The  damned  flies  are  simply  denlish  agsun  to-day  I " 


[Zurich. 


A  Modem  Cmsiiiifial. 


[Paris. 


The  Swiss  satirist  in  Nebelspalter  deals  with  the  Kaiser 
with  much  more  freedom,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  repro- 
duction of  his  cartoon  representing  the  tormented  Kaiser, 
in  which  the  German  Emperor  is  represented .  as  striking 
out  desperately  against  a  multitude  of  flies  which  are 
knocking  up  against  him. 

There  are  several  cartoons  of  more  than  ordinary,  merit 
of  a  miscellaneous  nature.  We  have  the  French  and 
German  view  of  our  country  in  two  cartoons  which  I 
print  side  by  side. 


(NewYa^. 


John  Bull  is  casting  hungry  eyes  at  Madagascar,  and 
exclaims  :  "  Now  that  I  have  finished  with  the  Transvaal 
I  am  getting  up  an  appetite  for  Madagascar,  which, 
although  black,  will  nevertheless  be  a  toothsome  morsel.'* 
This  cartoon,  reproduced  from  Liistige  BldtUr^ 
represents  the  King  looking  through  a  powerful  micro- 
scope with  the  view  of  discovering  the  humanity  and 
generosity  of  our 
Peace  terms,  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
exhibiting  on  the 
slide  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace.  The 
King,  after  careful 
observation,  cries 
out :  "  I  think  I  can 
see  them,  but  they 
are  not  very 
clear." 

Another  cartoon 
is  that  which  ap- 
pears in  Life^  of 
New  York,  entitled, 
"Birds  of  Pray," 
in  which  the  long 
legs  of  Uncle  Sam 
are  curiousl)' 
worked  into  the 
heraldic  bearing  of 
the  United  States. 
The  grim  title 
below  the  picture 
reads  : — "  The 
same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  lor  eveivZ 
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Among  the  por- 
trait cartoons  Ulk 
publishes  a  ver>' 
excellent  caricature 
of  the  C 'rdinal 
Secretary  of  State 
.  to  the  Pope,  en- 
titled "  The  Voice 
of  ..Trtith  Jii  ,thj& 
Vatican.*^  • 

M  r.  Croker's  de- 
claration that  he 
has  ceased  to  ex- 
ercise any  control 
over  TammaTiy  is 
evidently  received 
with  scant  credulity 
on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  complaint  of 
Lord  Hopetoun 
that  he  could  not 
support  the  dignity 
of  Governor-Gene- 
ral of  the  Austra- 
lian Common- 
wealth upon  his 
salary  and  allow- 
ances has  given  a 
good  opening  to  the 
Australian  wits  for 
contrasting    the  royal 


Journal,  2i/6/o3.j  [Minneapolis. 

Heads,  I  Win  ;  Tails,  You  Lose. 

They  say  Crokcr  is  no  longer  head  of  Tammany — If  he  isn't  it's  an 
easy  bet  that  it's  a  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  tiger. 

the  retiring    Governor- General  ,with  the 


"  What  has .  the  Holy  Father  said— that  the 
Catholics  in  Germany  have  nothing  to  complain  of? 
ITut  was  another  infallible  saying — very  un- 


state  of 

modest  equipage  of  his  successor. 

The  prmcipal  cartoons  dealing  with  the  retirement  of  Lord  Salisbury  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  Premiership  by  Mr.  Balfour  are  to  be  found  in  The  Topi^" 
of  the  Month.    Miscellaneous  Cartoons  are  in  the  advertisement  pages. 
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Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews 


QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

A  Sketch  by  Mlle.  Vacaresco. 
Mr.  Bunting  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
secured  for  the  Contemporary  Review  a  writer  who  is 
not  afraid  to  express  her  sentiments  and  emotions  in 
the  poetic  language  which  naturally  accords  with  an 
exalted  idealism.  Mlle.  H^l^ne  Vacaresco,  to  whose 
papers  on  Roumania  I  have  called  attention  in  this 
Review,  contributes  to  the  Contemporary  for  August 
a  charming  paper  on  Queen  Alexandra,  which 
gives  us  a  much  more  vivid,  picturesque  and  fairylike 
portrait  of  our  Queen  than  has  ever  been  put  before 
the  world  by  any  of  the  innumerable  writers 
who  have  endeavoured  to  interpret  her  to  her  sub- 
jects. A  cynical  critic  might  claim  that  Mlle. 
Vacaresco  lets  herself  go  too  much,  but  she  is  a  child 
of  Southern  Europe ;  she  is  a  woman  who  is  writing 
of  one  whom  she  knows  and  loves;  and  the  reader 
would  willingly  sacrifice  a  thousand  dull  studies  in 
black  and  white  for  this  delightful  presentation  of 
Queen  Alexandra,  as  radiant  and  glorious  as  the 
figure  of  a  saint  in  a  cathedral  window.  There  is 
imagination  here,  and  poetry,  and  a  capacity  to  pre- 
sent one  woman's  enthusiasm  for  another  in  language 
that  is  worthy  of  the  theme. 

WITH  CARMEN  SYLVA  AT  BALMORAL. 

Mile.  Vacaresco  was  attached  to  the  Court  of 
Carmen  Sylva  when  she  first  visited  Balmoral,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Royal  poetess  of  Roumania  is 
perceptible  in  the  story  which  she  gives  us  of  her 
imfM-essioh  of  the  Queen.  She  had  been  presented 
to  Queen  Victoria,  and  had  felt  what  Bourget  calls 
le  frisson  de  Phistoire — ^the  great  shiver  of  history 
— in  seeing  before  me  so  many  years  of  glory 
represented  by  a  kind  old  lady,  whose  clear  blue 
eyes  looked  straight  into  my  heart,  whose  voice, 
distinct  yet  gentle,  questioned  me  pleasantly  ot\  our 
journey  and  our  first  impressions  in  Scotland."  ,  She 
could  not  have  answered  had  she  not  perceived  by 
the  side  of  the  Queen  "  a  face  so  soft,  beautiful,  and 
reassuring,  that  I  kept  wondering  who  the  dazzling 
unknown  might  be.  Her  eyes  had  the  azure,  intense 
and  bright,  of  the  water  where  sirens  meet."  She 
thought  that  she  was  one  of  the  youthful  daughters 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  "my  admiration  and 
worship  went  towards  her  only  because  of  her  smile 
and  the  intense  azure  of  her  eyes." 

HER  MEETING  WITH  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

They  talked  a  little,  and  Mlle.  Vacaresco  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  introduced  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
"  You  have  just  been  speaking  to  the  Princess,"  said 
Carmen  Sylva,  and  so  their  acquaintance  began. 
Carmen  Sylva  described  the  glories  of  the  Rou- 


manian landscape.  Then  Princess  Alexandra  spoke 
in  her  turn,  describing  the  charm  of  the  nordiem 
landscape,  reminding  the  listener  of  Victor  Hugo's 
dialogue  between  the  Peri  and  the  fairy,  and  the 
oriental  queen  and  the  star  of  occidental  skies. 

Next  day,  in  the  forest,  she  again  met  Princess 
Alexandra,  who  seemed  to  her  to  represent  spring- 
time and  hope.  "  I  had  seen  a  fairy  among  the 
purple  hills  of  Scotland  in  the  dark  December 
day." 

A  few  years  later  she  met  her  again  in  Rome, 
and  in  the  pagan  splendour  of  Roman  noon,  three 
months  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
She  wlas  awed  by  the  rigid  white  face,  and  the  smile 
that  had  been  broken  like  a  flower  from  its  stem. 

The  third  time  she  met  her  at  Marlborough  House, 
after  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  Queen  said : 
"  A  great  duty  has  now  fallen  upon  me,  a  great  task 
is  set  before  my  soul."  In  reply  to  a  remark  of  her 
visitor,  the  Queen  said  : — 

Yes,  the  King  knows  how  to  make  himself  beloved.  He 
understands  and  cherishes  the  nation.  But  if  they  love  me  it  is 
only  because  they  are  so  good  and  true.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  good,  how  true  the  people  are  in  England,  in  all  classes 
everywhere.  There  are  some  Princesses  and  reigning  Queens, 
are  there  not,  who  ever  feel  themselves  strangers  in  the  lands 
that  become  theirs  by  marriage  ?  I  have  never  known  this 
feeling,  not  one  single  moment,  and  now  I  never  succeed  in 
discerning  that  I  am  not  bom  here  ;  it  seems  to  me  as  if  even 
my  childhood  had  been  spent  here,  and  even  when  I  am  away 
from  this  land  I  am  not  absent.  I  am  here,  and  I  am  in  every 
comer  of  England,  as  if  I  belonged  to  this  earth  entirely.  The 
people  are  so  good.  They  partake  of  all  our  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  their  joys  and  sorrows  are  ours. 

When  the  Queen  dismissed  Mile.  Vacaresco,  she 
stood  in  the  green  light  of  the  neighbouring  trees 
exactly  as  she  had  stood  in  the  autumn  forest,  and 
again  she  represented  spring-time  and  hope,  serenity 
and  strength. 

QUEEN  Alexandra's  likes  and  dislikes. 

In  addition  to  her  account  of  her  three  meetings 
with  the  Queen,  Mile.  Vacaresco  tells  us  something 
concerning  the  Queen's  tastes.  Music,  she  says,  is 
one  of  her  great  delights.  She  has  a  deep-rooted 
taste  for  ^rt,  and  discerns  the  great  part  art  is  called 
upon  to  play  in  modern  society.  She  not  only 
encourages  artists,  but  also  explains  to  them  how 
much  she  relies  on  their  talent  and  their  help  in  hours 
of  depression.  Poetry,  however,  the  Queen  prefers 
to  everything  else*  She  is  accustomed  to  recite  aloud 
the  poems  that  please  her,  provided  she  be  quite  by  her- 
self. She  detests  exaggerations  of  feminism,  and  lays 
particular  stress  on  her  disapproval  of  those  doctrines ; 
but  she  esteems  the  labour  of  womanhood  in  the  lower 
classes,  and  admires  women  poets,  singers,  and 
painters.  Dogs  she  prefers  even  to  horses,  and  hear- 
ing once  a  remark  that  Michelet  called  dogs  candi- 
dates for  humanity,  the  Queen  remarked  that  Michelet 
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was  wrong  if  he  thought  a  dog  would  not  be  content  to 
remain  one,  even  though  he  had  the  choice ;  though, 
she  added,  what  would  tempt  a  dog  or  any  other 
animal  to  enter  the  ranks  of  mankind  would  be  the 
prospect  of  possessing  an  immortal  soul. 

It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  a  long  conversation 
with  the  Queen  without  being  struck  with  the  evidence 
of  her  piety.  "  Goodness  in  women  is  the  chief  virtue, 
and  outshines  all  other  qualities,"  said  the  Queen. 
"  When  a  woman  is  gdbd,  she  can  do  without  beauty 
and  talent.  Goodness  is  the  eldest  sister  of  intelli- 
gence." 


A  FARMING  HOSTEL  FOR  GIRLS. 

An  Appeal  by  Lady  Warwick. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick  contributes  to  the  New 
Liberal  Review  for  August  an  article  in  which  she' 
pleads  that  something  should  be  done  to  provide  for 
the  daughters  of  professional  men  with  large  families 
and  small  incomes.  She  says  these  girls  are  the 
inmates  of  the  concentration  camps  of  modern  com- 
petition. The  lot  of  such  girls  has  always  appealed 
to  Lady  Warwick  very  strongly,  and  she  established 
the  Lady  Warwick  Hospital  at  Reading  in  order  to 
bring  within  her  reach  fresh  fields  of  labour,  in  which 
they  would  not  be  driven  into  the  cities  to  struggle 
for  work  in  an  overcrowded  labour- market. 

Her  object  was  two-fold.  She  wanted  to  make  a 
new  oj)ening  for  educated  women  by  training  them  in 
the  lighter  branches  of  agriculture,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  benefit  the  farming  interest  by  raising  an 
army  of  trained  women  to  do  battle  in  its  service. 
The  first  of  the  Reading  Hostels  was  opened  in  1898, 
and  accommodates  twenty-four  students.  Brook 
House,  opened  in  1899,  accommodates  fourteen,  and 
the  Maynard  Ho§tel  sixteen.  In  1900  a  pair  of 
six-roomed  cottages  were  built,  and  two  large  green- 
houses erected.  There  was  nine  and  a  half  acres  of 
land  rented  for  practical  work.  The  students  are  in- 
structed in  gardening,  poultr}'-rearing,  bee-keeping, 
and  dairying.  They  have  no  laboratories,  however, 
so  that  all  scientific  work  has  to  be  done  at  Reading 
College,  which  is  very  dear. 

Lady  Warwick  started  with  a  capital  of  ;^i,5oo, 
but  now  the  time  has  come  for  launching  out  on  a 
larger  scale.  She  wants  ;^3o,ooo  to  build  an  agri- 
cultural college  for  women.  The  appeal  in  the  Times 
and  at  the  Mansion  House  only  brought  in  ;^6oo.  The 
fees  for  the  students  at  the  Hostels  which  are  already 
opened  vary  from  jT^d^  to  ^^126  a  year,  including 
board  and  residence  and  training.  Starting  with 
12  students  in  1896,  168  have  now  attended  a  longer 
or  shorter  course  of  training.  Lady  Warwick  would 
like  to  fix  a  minimum  limit  of  two  years  for  training, 
but  she  would  not  exclude  short  courses,  and  lectures 
are  given  to  non-resident  students  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Every  student  who  has  been  through  the  full 
course  of  training  has  obtained  a  salaried  post  on 
leaving. 


To  help  on  the  movement  she  has  founded  an 
Agricultural  Association  for  women,  with  the  W<matis 
Agricultural  Times  as  its  oflficial  organ.  This  associa- 
tion, started  in  February  1899,  now  numbers  thirty 
patrons  and  132  associates  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Her  dream  for  the  future  is  that  several  women  should 
take  a  cottage  and  several  acres  of  land  to  start  with, 
so  as  to  form  women*s  agricultural  settlements  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  She  would  have  them 
work  it  on  the  allotment  system  as  a  market  garden, 
or  horticultural  farm,  or  small  dairy  farm,  combined  per- 
haps with  bee-keeping  or  fruit-growing.  Three  students 
have  already  applied  for  cottages  next  year.  She  has 
opened  a  new  department  of  work  at  Reading  this 
year  for  Colonial  training.  The  course  extends  over 
one  year,  of  which  three  months  will  be  devoted  to 
each  of  the  following  groups :  —  cookery,  house- 
wifery, laundry  and  dressmaking,  dairy  and 
poultry  -  farming,  flower,  fruit  and  vegetable 
gardening.  The  students  are  taught  to  find  substi- 
tutes for  every-day  necessities,  such  as  making  their 
own  yeast  from  the  potato.  Their  training,  in  fact, 
will  consist  very  largely  in  doing  without  things. 
With  the  ;^3o,ooo  endowment  Lady  Warwick  says  an 
agricultural  college  could  be  founded  which  would 
take  in  between  fifty  and  sixty  students  under  one 
roof.  They  could  build  their  own  laboratories,  supply 
their  own  teachers,  and  rent  200  acres  of  ground  on 
which  all  the  practical  work  could  be  done. 


The  Art  of  Benjamin  Constant. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Art  Mr. 
M.  H.  Spielmann,  the  editor,  has  an  appreciation  of 
the  late  M.  Benjamin  Constant  and  his  art.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  artist's  work  in  portrait  painting,  Mr. 
Spielmann  writes : — 

It  was  in  1893  that  his  loving  and  exquisite  portrait  of  "My 
Son  Andre,"  now  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  gained  him  the 
honour  which  is  coveted  by  every  artist  of  France  for  whom 
medals  have  any  attraction  at  all.  This  picture  he  repeated  for 
his  wife,  and  it  was  this  success  probably  that  gave  him  a  vogue 
as  a  portrait  painter,  and  assured  him  a  cUentHe  not  in  France 
only,  but  in  America  and  England.  In  most  of  his  women's 
portraits  there  is  an  opulence,  an  ensemble  of  presentation, 
which  is  not  always  in  accordance  with  the  best  English  taste 
for  simplicity  and  modest  grace  ;  but  when  he  did  not  aim 
at  "  the  grand  style"  he  did  extremely  well.  In  his 
men's  portraits  he  was  much  the  more  successful  ;  not  so 
much  m  respect  of  the  merely  fine,  good  -  looking  man  as 
of  those  whose  faces  betrayed  real  character  and  subtlety 
of  expression — which  were  not  always  flattering  to  the  sitter. 
There  is  a  world  of  love  and  tenderness  in  his  son's  portrait,  and 
a  world  of  cunning,  of  vulgarity,  of — wickedness,  shall  I  say  ? — 
in  others  which  shall  be  nameless.  At  such  limes  Benjamin 
Constant  was  the  fine  portraitist,  worthy,  perhaps,  of  the 
eminence  it  was  his  ambition  to  reach,  as  successful  as  master 
of  his  brush  as  he  was  brilliant  in  the  rendering  of  Oriental 
light  and  colour. 

The  Empire  Review  for  August  1st  is  full  of  the  Colonial 
Conference  and  the  issues  raised  at  it.  The  principal 
articles  are  noticed  elsewhere.  Lord  Monkswell  discusses 
the  recent  almost  incredible  Army  report.  The  Consular 
Service  is  defended  by  Mr.  F.  Bernall,  formerly  British 
Consul  at  Havre,  and  criticised  by  "  Reformer." 
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LORD  SALISBURY  AND  HIS  SUCCESSOR. 

The  transfer  of  the  Prime  Ministership  from  Lord 
Salisbury  to  Mr.  Balfour  is  dealt  with  in  a  brilliant 
article  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Fertnightly 
RevUw,  The  article  is  entitled  "  Amurath  to  Amurath." 
The  author  points  out  with  considerable  acumen  and 
much  eloquence  the  fact  that  the  Balfour  Premiership 
is  merely  a  prolongation  of  the  old  era,  whereas  if 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  chosen  he  would  have 
marked,  as  definitely  as  any  event  in  political  annals, 
the  point  of  transition  between  two  eras*  The  substi- 
tution which  has  occurred  is  conventional,  plausible, 
and  radically  false.  In  the  new  Prime  Minister  the 
analytical  instinct  and  the  negative  tendency  of  Lord 
Salisbury  are  continued.  In  Mr.  Chamberiain  the 
progressive  qualities,  the  affirmative  instinct,  and  the 
constructive  aptitude  which  the  country  desires  and 
requires  are  embodied.  For  convenience  of  reference 
I  will  deal  in  another  article  with  the  Foi*tnightly 
reviewer's  remarks  about  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

LORD  SALISBURY,  THE  LAST  OF  THE  BARONS. 

Of  the  late  Prime  Minister  he  says  : — 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  political  sense,  is  the  Last  of  the 
Birons.  ...  In  the  age  of  democracy  he  has  been  the  most 
powerful,  and  for  many  purposes  the  most  absolute  noble,  who 
ever  controlled  the  State.  .  .  .  In^the  age  of  advertisement  he 
has  been  the  most  reticent  and  secluded  statesman  who  has  held 
ofSce  at  any  time.  ...  A  Conservative  by  philosophy  and 
descent,  his  Governments  have  been  the  medium  of  legislation 
more  socialistic  and  advanced  than  the  measures  of  any  Liberal 
Ministry  before  him. 

Had  they  been  introduced  by  a  Radical  Cabinet 
Lord  Salisbury  would  have  denoimced  them  as  com- 
munism and  plunder.  In  the  domestic  sphere,  except- 
ing by  the  exercise  of  his  preventive  and  negative 
influence,  he  has  not  left  a  single  considerable  trace  of 
constructive  capacity  upon  the  social  organisation  of 
the  country. 

His  great  achievement,  in  the  opinion  of  this  critic, 
has  been  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  It  is  question- 
able whether  England,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Chatham,  has  ever  had  a  greater  Foreign  Minister,  He 
treated  democracy  as  though  it  did  not  exist.  When 
he  came  to  office  the  prestige  of  this  country  had 
reached  the  depth  of  ignominy.  He  has  quitted  office 
leaving  the  repute  of  England  abroad  at  a  level  never 
previously  attained  in  our  time — ^a  remark  which 
shows  that  the  reviewer,  with  all  his  acumen,  is  not 
superior  to  the  temptation  of  emphasising  a  point  by 
reckless  exaggeration.  Lord  Salisbury's  achievements 
in  the  domain  of  foreign  policy  were  first  displayed  in 
the  success  with  which  he  brought  the  tw:>  branches  of 
the  English-speaking  stock  from  a  condition  of  chronic 
liability  to  war,  within  sight  of  permanent  peace,  if* not 
of  eventual  alliance.  In  Europe  his  relations  with  all 
the  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance  have  been  marked 
by  an  intimate  and  consistent  cordiality.  Yet  he 
thwarted  Bismarck's  attempt  to  embroil  us  with 
France  and  Russia  with  a  sagacity  which  will  always 
rank  with  the  very  highest  of  his  achievements.  He 
has  annexed  more  of  Africa  than  Germany,  and  in 


spite  of  Fashoda  has  almost  brought  to  an  end  the 
antagonism  of  centuries  between  England  and  France. 
He  extricated  British  policy  from  the  historic 
ehtanglement  in  the  Near  East,  and  so  laid  the  ground 
for  that  agreement  with  Russia  which  it  remains  for 
others  to  achieve.  He  has  been  able  to  commit  the 
country  to  the  most  serious  engagements  and  to  break 
its  oldest  connections  at  will,  without  forfeiting  the 
implicit  confidence  of  the  people  in  his  moderation. 
He  had  the  art  of  investing  the  immense  audacity  of 
his  action  in  this  as  in  other  cases  with  a  scrupulously 
matter-of-fact  air. 

Among  the  other  achievements  with  which  Lord 
Salisbury's  name  will  be  ever  associated  are  the  re- 
conquest  of  the  Soudan,  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Navy. 

Stories  of  the  Ex-Premier. 

The  New  Liberal  Review  publishes  an  article  by  a 
writer  who  conceals  his  identity  under  the  mm  de 
plutne  oi  YvAt^r  It  is  an  interesting  article,  and 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  paragraph  which  it  con- 
tains is  the  last : — 

Of  Lord  Salisbury's  patient  kindliness  something  has  been 
said.  Perhaps  something  of  its  extent  may  be  judged  from  a 
very  trivial  instance  indeed.  There  was  once  a  certain  cat  who, 
as  cats  will,  decided  to  take  a  house.  Her  choice  fell  on  Hat- 
field, and  in  particular  on  Lord  Salisbury's  private  study.  Cats 
are  fond  of  sitting  on  paper.  This  puss  found  that  she  slept 
best  on  letters  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  just  written.  And  so, 
rather  than  disturb  her,  he  has  been  known  to  write  them  over 
again  \ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  anecdote  is  more  trust- 
worthy thgin  the  extraordinary  account  which  "  Index  " 
gives  concerning  the  publication  of  the  Schouvaloti 
memorandum,  which  Charles  Marvin,  a  copyist  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  published  in  the  Globc^  to  the  no  small 
scandal  of  everybody.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  word 
of  truth  in  the  story,  but  here  is  "  Index's  "  account  of 
that  famous  incident : — 

Now  it  was  true  that,  in  anticipation *of  the  Congress,  there  had 
been  confidential  negotiations  between  our  Foreign  Secretary 
and  the  Russian  Am^ssador,  and  that  a  provisional  understand- 
ing on  certain  points  was  arrived  at.  But  the  form  agreed  upon 
was  not  that  which  saw  the  light.  They  differed  in  several 
important  respects,  notably  as  to  the  creation  of  the  '*  Greater 
Bulgaria,"  to  which  England  refused  her  assent.  Lord  Salisbury 
was  strictly  veracious  in  his  denial  that  the  published  version  was 
"authentic."  On  the  other  hand,  its  peculiarities  betrayed  its 
origin.  It  had  not  been  purloined  from  the  Foreign  Office,  no 
such  theft  being  indeed  possible  for  any  underling.  The  sus- 
;yicion  that  it  really  came  from  the  Russian  Embassy  itself  was 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  its  provisions  corresponded  in  every 
detail  with  the  original  proposals  made  by  Russia  but  rejected 
by  our  Government.  There  was  some  reason,  further,  to  believe 
that  the  clerk  who  pleaded  guilty  to  stealing  the  document  had 
been  handsomely  bribed  to  make  the  assertion.  The  whole 
aflair  was  an  intrigue  of  Schouvalofi''s. 

The  publication  of  such  a  fable  discreaics  all  the 
other  stories  in  the  number.  Some,  however,  may  be 
true.  "  Index "  says  that  for  fine  art  in  any  of  its 
forms  Lord  Salisbury  has  scarcely  any  sympathy  at 
all.  He  represents  the  City  iTiind  at  its  best. 
"  Largeness  is  writ  upon  everything  that  he  is  and 
does  ...  In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  he  is  above 
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being  upset  by  trifles ;  he  has  never  been  *  nagged/ 
is  never  in  a  passion,  never  fidgety,  never  petulant, 
never  resentful  of  small  annoyances.  ...  In  politics 
he  has  shown  himself  absolutely  devoid  of  personal 
ambition  or  selfish  ends." 

HIS  TASTES  AND  RECREATIONS. 

From  his  early  life  he  was  an  accomplished  botanist. 
He  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  electrical  energy.  When  he  went  round  the 
world  in  the  early  days,  on  board  a  sailing  ship,  he 
largely  occupied  his  time  in  reading  the  Fathers. 
When  he  accepted  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  his  only  preparation  for  the  Latin  reply 
he  had  to  deliver  was  half  an  hour's  reading  of  Cicero. 
He  is  an  ardent  student  of  history,  of  which  his  special 
period  might  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  French  Revolution. 

At  Hatfield  the  practice  has  always  been  observed 
of  reading  all  the  best  French  novels,  chiefly  with  the 
object  of  keeping  up  an  intimate  knowledge  of  con- 
versational French.  He  is  seen  at  his  very  bost  in 
the  midst  of  his  family  circle.  Nothing  could  be 
more  delightful  to  listen  to  than  the  interesting  ex- 
change of  views  on  all  imaginable  subjects  at  the 
sociable  round  dinner-table  at  Hatfield. 

In  1868  Mr.  Gladstone  visited  Hatfield  and  urgently 
pressed  upon  Lord  Salisbury  to  join  his  ministry,  and 
at  one  time  confidently  counted  upon  success. 

He  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote.  He  regarded  Lord  Cairns  as  the.  cleverest 
member  of  their  party,  but  his  relations  with  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  were  never  of  the  closest  or  most 
sympathetic  character.  On  the  night  on  which  Lord 
Salisbury  resigned  he  attended  his  wife's  ball  at  Hat- 
field, and  sat  down  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  He  was  not  easily  disturbed 
by  political  events.  A  day  or  two  before  the  fate  of 
the  first  Home  Rule  Bill  was  to  be  decided  a  member 
of  his  family  observed  to  him  :  "  Really,  I  don't  know 
how  any  of  us  will  manage  to  live  through  that  night." 
The  answer  was  :  "  My  dear,  I  am  quite  sure  that  for 
my  part  I  shall  sleep  comfortably  through  it." 

His  habits  of  life  have  been  very  simple.  He  has 
been  practically  a  total  abstainer.  His  special  weak- 
ness is  the  odour  of  tobacco.  His  inner  sanctum  at 
Hatfield  is  plainness  itself,  and  except  for  its  spacious- 
ness oddly  reminiscent  of  a  ship's  cabin. 

Lord  Salisbury  and  Germany. 

"  An  Englishman,"  writing  in  the  National  Rei^iew 
upon  "Lord  Salisbury  and  Continental  Entangle- 
ments," thinks  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  been  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  German  blandishments  and 
designs  to  obtain  control  over  English  foreign  policy. 
He  understood  Germany,  ss^ys  "  An  Englishman,"  and 
repeatedly  resisted  all  manner  of  attempts  on  her  part 
to  draw  England  into  her  net : — 

It  is  probable  that  his  two  agreements  with  Germany,  by  one 
of  which  he  virtually  resigned  Samoa  to  that  Power  and  by  the 
other  of  which  he  gave  her  a  measure  of  influence  in  the 
Yang-tse  Valley,  were  recognised  by  him  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
blackmail,  extorted  by  a  possible  enemy  in  aa  hour  of  great 
national  peril. 


OF  Reviews. 

The  object  of  Germany,  says  ''An  Englishman," 
is  to  disarm  England  in  the  critical  years  while  the 
German  Navy  is  still  unready  for  action,  and  then  to 
deliver  the  British  Empire  to  a  coalition  in  which  she 
will  have  the  lion's  share  of  the  plunder.  The  fact 
that  Lord  Salisbury  admits  the  danger  of  such  an 
alliance  and  recognises  it  more  clearly  than  any  of  his 
colleagues,  makes  the  withdrawal  of  Lord  Salisbury  a 
measureless  calamity  to  the  Empire.  He  comforts 
himself  by  thinking  that  any  alliance  cannot  last  At 
the  same  time  he  is  a  little  alarmed  about  Mr. 
Brodrick's  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  the  German 
military  manceuvres. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

The  anonymous  writer  of  the  article  on  "  Amurath 
to  Amurath,"  in  the  Fortnightly  R£view  maintains  that 
a  grave  mistake  has  been  made  in  not  appointing  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  the   Premiership  instead  of  Mr. 
Balfour.    He  maintains  that  the  whole  argument  can 
be  packed  into  a  nutshell.   "  A  Balfour  Administration 
without  Mr.  Chamberlain  would,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, be  untenable.    A  Chamberlain  Adminis- 
tration  without  Mr.   Balfour  would  be  perfectly 
tenable.  .  .  .  Either  the  Administration  will  exist 
by  the  Colonial  Secretary's  support  or  it  will  not 
exist."    But  as  he  maintains  this  was  equally  true  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  Administration,  the  nutshell  argument 
hardly  appears  to  be  conclusive.    According  to  him 
the  defeat  of  Home  Rule  was  due  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, and  almost  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  alone.    If  he 
had    not    joined    the    movement,    the  Liberal 
Unionist    secession    would    have    failed.  With 
Mr.    Chamberlain's    assistance     Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy  would  have  succeeded.    Mr.  Chamberlain's 
action  brought  about  the  conditions  which  have  since 
made  the  Liberal  Party,  for  the  first  time  in  its  histor>% 
the  party  of  an  almost  permanent  minority.    It  was 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  not  Lord  Salisbury,  who  did 
most  to  deprive  Mr.  Gladstone  of  popular  support. 
It  was  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  not  Lord  Salisbury,  who 
invented  the  scheme  of  committing  the  Tory  Party 
to  Radical  legislation.  Again,  it  was  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  not  Lord  Salisbury,  who  made  the  war  and  carried 
it  on  to  the  close.    If  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  not  risen 
to  the  height  of  his  personality  and  of  the  occasion, 
the  Unionist  Government  would  have  disappeared 
from  office  long  before  the  close  of  the  war. 

WHY  WAS  BALFOUR  CHOSEN? 

Instead  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  now  Mr.  Balfour  has 
been  chosen.  The  country  is  full  of  a  vague  desire 
for  a  great  change,  but  Mr.  Balfour  is  made  Prime 
Minister  precisely  because  it  is  desired  by  the  ruling 
family  that  the  minimum  of  change  should  be  made. 
If  that  idea  is  to  prevail,  it  will  not  take  long  to  prove 
that  the  new  Ministry  is  fundamentally  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  temper  of  the  country.  The  reviewer 
admits  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  capable  of  displaying 
prompt  and  daring  initiative  by  fits  and  starts,  and  he 
thinks  that  his  forms  of  procedure  have  improved  the 
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roa.hinery  of  Government.  He  admits  that  his  Premier- 
ship may  be  a  brilliant  surprise,  but  his  record  on  the 
education  question  is  not  encouraging,  and  his  prin- 
cipal difficulty  will  lie  in  the  adherence  to  the  weakest 
tradition  of  his  uncle's  statesmanship,  which  is  habitual 
favouritism  towards  Germany  and  a  markedly  different 
demeanour  towards  France  and  Russia. 

The  reviewer  fears  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  considerably 
more  likely  to  succumb  to  than  to  resist  the  blandish- 
ments with  which  Germany  is  endeavouring  to  hypnotise 
British  opinion.  The  result  of  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Balfour  is  that  we  have  now  a  dual  Government, 
but  it  ensures  the  defeat  of  the  Unionist  Party  at  the 
next  election.  The  average  Englishman  per9eives  that 
to  place  the  Opposition  in  power  it  is  necessary  to 
restore  the  normal  efficiency  of  the  Party  system.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  premiership  would  be  offering  a  strong 
counter-inducement.    Mr.  Balfour's  does  not  . 

The  One  Really  Big  Man  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  New  Liberal  Review  finds  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  abandoned  all  hope  of  the 
Premiership,  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  all  the  laws  of 
political  warfare.  **  He  is  the  one  really  big  man  of 
the  Cabinet.  .  .  .  With  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  his 
back  Mr.  Balfour  would  be  a  merely  spectral  Prime 
Minister.  He  will  continue  virtually  to  *boss  the 
show.*" 

As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  editor  of  the  National  Jievieiv  is  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  have  been 
Prime  Minister.  If  the  new  Premier  had  been  elected 
by  ballot  of  the  party,  "  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have 
been  chosen  by  a  great  majority,  and  there  is  probably 
no  part  of  the  country  nor  any  comer  of  the  Empire 
in  which  a  similar  result  would  not  have  been  obtained. 
He  is  not  only  marked  out  for  the  Premiership  by  the 
signal  and  overshadowing  services  which  he  has  ren- 
dered to  the  State,  but  also— and  this  is  more  important 
— that  he  is  the  pilot  most  likely  to  weather  the  storm 
which  may  burst  upon  us  during  the  next  few  years." 
His  conduct  in  giving  the  place  to  Mr.  Balfour  has 
been  "  morally  magnificent,"  but  it  is  not  politics. 
The  editor  hopes  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  become 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  apparently  because  he 
thinks  Mr.  Balfour  would  break  with  Free  Trade  : — 

We  require  at  the  head  of  our  finance  a  man  who  will 
examine  the  whole  situation  quite  independently  of  the  accepted 
shibboleths,  and  among  our  leading  men  the  only  one  with  a 
thoroughly  open  mind  is  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Profound  as 
would  be  the  regret  throughout  Greater  Britain  should  Mr. 
Chamberlain  relinquish  the  Colonial  Office,  it  would  be 
generally  recognised  tiiat  at  the  Exchequer  he  would  have  at 
least  as  great  opF>ortunities  of  furthering  the  cau>e  of  British 
Imperialism  as  in  Downing  Street. 

Sir  Wemyss  Reid  says,  in  the  Mmteenth  Century^ 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  position  in  the  reconstructed 
Ministry  must  undoubtedly  be  of  unique  importance. 
Circumstances  have  conspired  in  his  favour,  and  have 
given  hinn  a  position  sup)erior  to  that  of  any  of  his  col- 
leagues.   Even  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  less  vigorous 


and  self-assertive  than  he  is,  a  Premier  who  had  to 
work  with  a  colleague  whom  a  considerable  section  of 
the  community  regard  as  the  first  statesman  of  the  day 
could  hardly  hope  to  have  an  easy  lot.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  doubt  that  "  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ideas 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  will  more  than  ever 
prevail  in  the  Cabinet.  .  .  .  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
eager  temperament  may  lead  him  to  look  with  sym- 
pathy upon  action  more  spirited  than  prudent,  but 
his  experiences  of  late  have  taught  him  that  in  most 
human  enterprises  to  go  gently  is  to  go  safely." 


LORD  ROSEBERY. 

By  T.  P.  O'Connor. 
Mr.  T.  p.  O'Connor,  in  his  critical  character 
sketch  of  Lord  Rosebery,  in  the  August  number  of 
Pearson's^  deplores  the  fact  that  the  ex-Premier  was 
never  able  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
Rosebery  himself  keenly  felt  the  immense  loss  it  was 
to  him  to  have  lacked  this  training.  Mr.  O'Connor 
thinks  that  it  accounts  for  much  of  the  unsatisfactori- 
ness  of  what  he  clearly  thinks  a  distinctly  nnsatisfacx 
tory  career. 

WHY  HE  rose  to  POWER. 

He  was  chosen  Foreign  Secretary  in  1886  largely 
because  of  his  being  a  really  good  French  scholar — 
an  essential  qualification  for  the  post ;  but  his  power 
of  impressing  his  personality  on  people  also  had  much 
to  do  with  the  selection  for  so  important  a  post  of  a 
man  still  a  wayward  and  uncertain  factor  in  politics^ 
and  without  experience  of  high  office.  Mr.  O'Connor 
says : — 

People  who  do  not  watch  events  closely  arc  under  the 
delusion  that  Lord  Rosebery's  great  position  in  the  public  eyes 
has  been  the  result  of  accident — of  circumstance  with  the 
making  and  direction  of  which  Lord  Rosebery  has  had  nothings 
whatever  to  do.  This  is  childishness.  Lord  Rosebery  is  the 
most  prominent  man  in  England  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
because  he  has  the  popular  instinct. 

EXTREME  SENSITIVENESS  HIS  BANE. 

"It  is  partly  that  lack  of  experience  in  the  House 
of  Commons  .  .  .  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  Lord  Rosebery  is  perhaps  the  most  sensitive 
man  in  public  life  in  England  to-day.  I  once  heard 
him  described  by  one  of  his  former  colleagues  as  like 
a  naked  man  standing  in  an  open  field  in  a  thunder- 
storm." Mr.  Labouchere  was  a  terrible  thorn  in  Lord 
Rosebery's  side;  and  even  after  a  great  political 
triumph  he  would  keep  humble  Members  of  his 
Party  up  half  the  night  while  he  moaned  over  the 
pain  caused  him  by  the  wicked  Editor  of  Truth. 
"  Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff,"  says  his 
critic. 

SOME  PERSONAL  TRAITS. 

Always  a  somewhat  lonely  man,  Lord  Rosebery  is 
now  almost  a  recluse.  What  company  he  frequents 
he  chooses  himself.  Rarely,  if  ever,  is  he  to  be  seen 
at  another  man*s  table,  though  at  his  own  may  be 
found  the  most  interesting  men  of  his  time.  Sunday 
is  often  the  only  day  in  the  week  when  he  comes  to 
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town.  His  restlessness  is  not  less  striking,  and  must 
often  get  badly  on  the  nerves  of  the  guests  at  his 
country  houses. 

A  FORECAS'r  OF  HIS  FUTURE. 

Like  Hamlet,  Lord  Rosebery  is  haunted  by  self- 
questioning,  and  Mr.  O'Connor's  verdict  will  probably 
find  many  to  agree  with  it. 

I  myself  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  conflict  iz  too  constant 
to  leave  Lord  Rosebery  any  power  of  effective  and  tenacious 
action,  and  that  he  will  remain  finally  in  history  as  one  of  those 
men  who  mourned  over  the  cursed  spite  that  called  upon  their 
own  conflicting  and  wearied  souls  to  settle  the  conflicts  of  a 
world  out  of  joint.  It  is  not  unusual  in  political  history  for 
great  and  brilliant  souls  to  be  wrecked  by  their  sensitiveness, 
indecision,  fluctuations,  moods. 


THE  COLONIAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Quarterly  Review  publishes  an  article  upon  the 
Colonial  Conference  which  sets  forth  in  great  detail 
the  various  stages  through  which  Colonial  Conferences 
have  passed  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  first  Colonial  Conference  sat  in  April- 
May,  1887,  Lord  Knutsford  being  Colonial  Secretary; 
the  second  was  held  in  1894,  Lord  Jersey  attending 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  and  Lord  Ripon 
being  Colonial  Minister.  The  Colonial  Premiers  at 
this  Conference  first  adopted  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
preferential  trade  within  the  Empire,  and  recom- 
mended the  repeal  of  the  treaties  with  Germany  and 
Belgium,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Colonies 
to  give  preference  to  British  trade.  The  third  Colonial 
Conference  was  held  in  the  Jubilee  of  1897  in  London, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  being  Colonial  Secretary.  It  was  at 
this  Conference  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposed  the 
formation  of  a  Federal  Council,  which  was  rejected, 
the  Conference  resolving  that  the  present  political 
relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  are  generally  satisfactory  under 
the  existing  condition  of  things.  Mr.  Seddon  and 
Sir  Edward  Braddon  were  the  only  dissentients. 

At  the  Conference  this  year  Mr.  Chamberlain  sum- 
moned the  Colonial  Premiers  to  discuss  with  them 
questions  of  the  political  relations  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies,  Imperial  defence,  and  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  Empire. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  A  ZOLLVEREIN. 

The  Quarterly  then  passes  in  review  the  history  of 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  establish  a 
Zollverein.  A  British  Zollverein,  it  declares,  need 
not  be  discussed.  It  may  be  desirable  but  it  is  not 
desired.  The  Colonies  have  no  wish  'to  revolutionise 
their  own  fiscal  systems.  All  that  they  are  willing 
to  do  is  to  give  a  certain  preference  to  British  goods. 
Mr.  Hofmeyr,  in  1887,  made  the  first  proposal  in 
this  direction.  He  suggested  that  an  Imperial  Navy 
Tariff  of  2  per  cent,  should  be  levied  at  all  ports  of 
the  Empire  on  all  goods  entering  the  Empire  from 
abroad,  irrespective  of  existing  tariffs.  This  he  cal- 
culated would  yield  seven  millions  sterling,  of  which 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  pay  by 


far  the  largest  part.  Colonel  Denison  proposed  to 
raise  the  tariff  to  10  per  cent.,  which  would  yield 
44  millions,  the  United  Kingdom  paying  41  millions, 
and  Canada  and  Australia  3!^  millions.  The  Quar- 
terly Revie^v,  therefore,  dismisses  the  Hofmeyr- 
Denison  scheme  as  a  revolutionary  and  perilous 
enterprise  outside  the  scope  of  practical  politics. 
The  only  thing  possible  to  be  done  is  to  accept  with 
thanks  any  offer  which  the  Colonies  may  make  of 
refusing  duties  on  English  goods.  The  reviewer 
prefers  much  the  schemes  for  developing  steamship 
services  rather  than  propositions  to  restrict  trade  by 
imposing  fresh  taxes.  For  a  forward  policy  in  this 
direction  time  is  fully  ripe.  There  will  be  widespread 
disappointment  if  the  new  Colonial  Conference  does 
not  draw  up  a  scheme  for  improving  the  communi- 
cations between  the  various  parts  of  the  British 
Empire. 

IS  A  KRIEGSVEREIN  POSSIBLE? 

A  Zollverein  is  impossible,  but  a  Kriegsverein  ought, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  to  be  regarded  with 
more  favour.  But  he  regretfully  admits  that  in  military 
matters  the  volunteer  principle  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue as  in  political  and  voluntary.  All  that  can  be 
done  in  that  direction  is  to  establish  a  common 
understanding  with  regard  to  armament  schemes  of 
mobilisation,  the  formation  of  reserves,  and  other 
kindred  matters.  In  the  field  of  law  something  might 
be  done  to  create  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal,  com- 
posed of  a  combination  between  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
which  would  be  a  better  symbol  of  the  Empire  than 
even  the  Parliament  at  Westminster.  Besides  the 
constitution  of  a  Court  of  Appeal,  something  might  be 
done  to  give  us  a  uniform  Imperial  law  in  the  matter 
of  trade-marks,  copyright,  patents,  naturalisation,  and 
emigration. 

SHALL  THESE  CONFERENCES  BE  PERIODICAL? 

The  reviewer  concludes  with  a  suggestion  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  give  some  periodicity  to  the  meet- 
ing of  Colonial  Conferences.  Some  day  there  may  be 
evolved  an  Imperial  Council  advising  the  Crown,  and 
acting  as  a  medium  between  the  groups  of  federated 
States  and  the  great  Executive  ofllicers  in  charge  of 
Imperial  interests. 

THE  EMPIRE  AT  PEACE. 

The  writer  of  the  article  entitled  "  The  Empire  at 
Peace,"  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  dis- 
cusses what  might  be  done  at  the  Colonial  Conference. 
It  is  the  reviewer's  earnest  hope  that  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference will  not  disperse  without  having  made  some 
definite  advance  towards  a  working  understanding  on 
the  question  of  common  defence.  Many  as  might  be 
the  advantages  of  a  fiscal  union  within  the  Empire, 
the  difficulties  of  attaining  it  are  very  great.  He 
thinks  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  possible  blunder 
for  its  attainment  to  be  regarded  in  any  quarter  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  such  an  understanding.  If,  in 
presence  of  the  perils  which  are  being  deliberately 
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prepared  for  us,  the  Empire  does  not  in  some  effec- 
tive, while  elastic  fashion,  federate  itself  for  defensive 
purposes,  its  members  will  deserve  the  ruin  and 
destruction  which  will  come  upon  them. 

"Calchas"  on  the  Conference. 

"Calchas,"  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for 
August  on  "  The  Colonial  after  the  Conference,"  pro- 
claims aloud  the  bitter  disappointment  which  the 
Colonial  Conference  has  inflicted  upon  the  high-flying 
advocates  of  a  militant  Imperialism.  Unless  the 
Conference  should  promote  the  establishment  of  an 
inter-Imperial  mail-service,  the  only  decisive  con- 
sequence of  its  deliberations  must  be  of  a  negative 
kind.  The  refusal  of  Canada  and  Australia  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  attempt  to  form  a  Kriegs- 
verein  is  valuable  as  helping  to  rid  us  of  positive 
nonsense,  and  severely  abates  the  immeasurable 
exaggeration  in  which  we  have  indulged  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Colonies. 

"  Calchas  "  is  both  mournful  and  indignant  with  the 
refusal  of  the  Colonies  to  take  any  step  leading  to 
formal  federation.  Their  action  has  thrown  Great 
Britain  back  upon  the  conviction  that,  for  all  the 
immediate  and  proximate  purposes  of  practical  states- 
manship, the  Colonies  will  look  to  her  for  their 
defence,  and  England  must  look  to  nothing  but  her 
efforts  for  her  own.  "  Calchas "  had  no  illusions  on 
the  subject  of'a  Zollverein.  The  true  issue,  he  held, 
was  that  of  common  responsibility,  and  common 
organisation  for  defence.  On  this  point  the  Colonies 
do  nothing.  Under  definite  and  equal  arrangements 
*'  Calchas  "  thinks  Canada  would  contribute  perhaps 
four  millions  a  year  to  the  Navy ;  Australia  another 
three  millions;  South  Africa  one  million;  New 
Zealand  less  than  one.  "The  Dominion  and  the 
Commonwealth  would  each  maintain  one  army  corps, 
raised  and  trained  precisely  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  each  case  might  choose,  for  foreign  service 
with  the  forces  which  the  mother-country  in  an 
Imperial  emergency  would  be  ready  to  place  in  the 
field"  But  from  this  both  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and 
Sir  Edmund  Barton  recoiled  with  horror. 

IS  THE  EMPIRE  TO  BE  A  BROKEN  RACE? 

The  result  is  that  for  all  regular  and  continuous 
purposes  the  British  of  the  Empire,  holding  a  fourth 
place  in  their  numbers  among  the  great  ruling  peoples, 
and  occupying  a  lower  position  still  in  their  rate  of 
vital  increase,  elect  to  remain  a  broken  race  in  face  of 
rivals  united  in  every  way  by  compulsion  of  nature. 

We  do  not  even  take  pains  to  plant  our  emigrants 
in  our  own  Colonies.  Since  Waterloo  more  than 
12,000,000  have  left  our  shores.  "Three-fourths  of 
them  in  all  probability  have  been  planted  in  the 
United  States.  Had  they  filled  up  the  territories 
under  the  flag,  the  white  population  of  the  Colonies 
would  to-  day  be  not  ten  millions  but  thirty,  and  the 
position  of  the  Empire  would  have  been  secured  for 
all  time."  Colonial  population  grows  so  feebly  that 
another  century  will  pass  before  we  have  thirty  millions 


of  white  Colonists.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  wherever  he  exists,  has  become  the  least  fertile 
of  all  the  larger  races.  The  British  Empire  consists 
of  only  50,000,000  Britons  ;  and  they  have  refused,  in 
the  Colonial  Conference,  to  enter  into  any  form  of 
common  protective  organisation  whatever. 

"  Calchas  "  recoils  from  the  delirium  of  dithyrambics 
which  has  treated  the  Colonies  as  if  they  were  first- 
class  Powers  in  population  and  wealth,  and  declares 
that  they  are  but  equivalent  to  flrst-dass  counties. 
They  have  a  combined  population  only  equal  to  that 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  put  together,  but  they 
are  increasing  far  more  slowly  than  those  two  counties, 
and  contribute  less  than  either  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire 
alone,  whether  in  wealth  or  in  men,  to  the  maintcnan  :<j 
of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

CANADA  AND  AUSl'RALIA  AND  IMPERIAL  DEFENCE. ' 

"  Calchas "  laments  that  all  the  preoccupations  of 
Imperial  Defence  are  equally  vague  and  imreal  in  the 
mind  of  both  Canadian  and  Australian  Premiers.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  passionately  entreats  us  not  to  be 
drawn  into  "  the  vortex  of  militarism."  Sir  Edmund 
Barton  resists  by  instinct  and  on  principle  every 
attempt  to  reduce  the  pure  sentiment  of  Imperialism 
to  any,  even  the  mildest  form  of  contract  He  does 
not  believe  that  Australia  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
efficiency  of  general  measures  for  Imperial  defence. 
Thus  between  the  mother-country  and  the  Colonies 
there  exists  a  fundamental  indecision  of  practical 
purpose.  Imperial  Federation  in  its  present  stage 
can  only  mean  Imperial  organisation  for  defence.  But 
in  this  direction  nothing  can  be  done.  Let«us  probe, 
says  "  Calchas,"  the  fondest  illusion*,  no  matter  how 
disagreeable  may  be  the  task.  ..."  The  Colonies 
believe  in  help  for  sentiment,  but  not  in  help  for  a 
common  and  identical  interest  of  Imperial  defence. 
.  .  .  The  naval  and  military  forces  of  allies  inter-  ' 
nally  foreign  to  each  other  .  .  .  like  Germany  and 
Austria,  are  more  closely  associated  and  co-ordinated 
with  each  other  than  the  resources  of  the  mother- 
country  and  her  Colonies  are,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
of  their  nominal  unity  as  members  of  one  body." 
There  is  no  solidity  behind  all  the  oratorical  fervour 
of  platonic  Imperialism.  "  At  present  the  Imperialism 
of  the  Colonies  is  strictly  on  limited  liability  against 
our  unlimited  liability.  The  British  taxpayer  wears 
the  nimbus  and  foots  the  bill." 


The  Australian  Army. 

Mr.  F.  Wilkinson,  late  war  correspondent  of  the 
Sydney  Telegraph,  writes  in  the  Empire  Review  of  the 
Australian  Army  Reorganisation.  He  comments  on  the 
great  lack  of  ammunition  in  the  Australian  States . — 

In  one  case — the  3rd  Battalion  Commonwealth  contingent — 
only  abont  ten  magsine  rifles  per  squadron  could  be  loaned  to 
the  troops  for  preliminary  training,  and  ammunition  was  unpro- 
curable. 

Small  arms  and  ammunition  factories*  are  to  be 
established  near  Sydney. 
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THE  ALASKAN  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE. 

The  American  and  Canadian  Views. 

Mr.  a.  Maurice  Low,  writing  in  the  National 
Raicw  for  August,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
position  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
takes  up  on  this  much-disputed  question  :  — 

It  mu-.t  be  understood  in  England  that  the  United  States  will 
not  consent  to  sabmit  the  claim  to  the  arbitration  of  a  European 
xAcTy  or  lo  a  court  in  which  the  casting  vote  is  given  by  a 
European.  Quite  recently— and  I  have  absolute  authority  for 
the  statement  I  make— the  question  of  the  Alaska  boundary  was 
incidentally  brought  up  in  a  conversation  with  the  President.  The 
l*rtsideni  emphatically  declared  that  he  would  not  consent  to 
arbitration.  He  went  into  the  matter  at  some  length,  showing 
that  he  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  merits  of  the  controversy, 
and  that  from  the  American  standpoint  there  was  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  Canadian  claim,  and  that  the  claim  had 
never  been  asserted  until  quite  recently.  He  rose  from  the 
desk  at  which  he  was  sitting,  walked  over  to  a  large  globe, 
called  attention  first  lo  the  maker's  name,  an  English  firm  which 
supplies  the  Admiralty  with  its  charts,  and  showed  that  on  this 
globe,  made  by  an  English  firm,  whose  work  is  officially  recog- 
nised by  the  British  Admiralty,  the  Canadian  border  was  placed 
where  the  Americans  claim  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  not  where 
the  Canadians  would  now  like  to  place  it.  It  was  suggested  to 
the  President  that  the  whole  matter  might  be  quickly  and  easily 
s:rttled  by  giving  the  Canadians  a  port  on  the  Lynn  canal.  The 
President  refused  to  give  the  suggestion  the  slightest  considera- 
tion. Canada  shall  not  be  given  a  port,  he  said  in  substance, 
because  he  regards  the  Lynn  canal  as  American  territory,  and 
nations  do  not  give  away  their  territory.  He  went  on  to  talk 
alxxit  arbitration  and  to  explain  why  arbitration  was  out  of  the 
question,  because  it  was  like  a  man  taking  something  that  did 
not  belong  to  him,  and  when  the  righful  owner  claimed  it 
answered  by  saying,  **  Let  us  arbitrate."  Clearly,  then,  arbitra- 
tion is  impossible. 

The  disputed  boundary  line  is  held  in  abeyance  because  of 
th^  conclusion  of  the  modus  vivendi  agreed  to  three  years  ago 
and  terminable  at  the  pleasure  of  either  party  without  previous 
notice.  On  this  slender  thread  hangs  not  the  peace  of  two 
great  nations — that  would  be  an  exaggerated  statement  to  make 
— but  certainly  the  continuance  of  friendly  relations,  because 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  a  clash  between  reckless  miners  or 
ovcr-z=alous  officials  that  may  s:art  a  blaze  that  might  take  all 
»l»c  wisiiom  of  President  and  Ministers  to  quench.  .Surely  no 
o  ic  wants  to  be  spectator  to.  that.  But  the  modus  vivendi  cannot 
continue  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Low  says  there  is  a  possible  way  by  which  an 
agreement  can  be  arrived  at  if  the  Senate  could  be 
got  to  assent.  This  way  out  is  that  the  case  should 
be  sent  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  three  members 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  three  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  decision 
of  the  matter  to  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties. 

The  Canadian  Case. 

The  Canadian  case  is  to  be  found  in  the  Contanporary 
Rn'iew  in  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hodgins, 
an  eminent  barrister  of  Ontario.  ITe  states  the  case 
at  considerable  length,  with  much  quotation  from 
oiTicial  documents.  The  whole  question  at  issue  lies 
in  a  nutshell.  The  Alaskan  frontier  is  governed  by 
the  4th  Article  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Treaty  of  1825, 
which  was  incorporated  m  the  Russian  Treaty  of 
1867,  by  which  Alaska  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  This  article  states  that  the  boundary  line 
should  follow  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  parallel 
to  che  coast;  but  when  this  mountain  summit  was 


more  than  ten  marine  leagues  from  the  ocean  the 
limit  between  the  British  possessions  and  the 
strip  of  coast  {la  lisih-e  de  c6u\  which  is  to  belong  to  Russia 
as  above  mentioned,  shall  be  formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the 
windings  of  the  coast,  and  which  shall  never  exceed  the  distance 
of  ten  marine  leagues  therefrom  {et  qui  ne  pourra  jamais  en  itre 
iloigfik  que  de  ten  lieus  marines). 

This  seems  clear  enough,  but  it  leaves  one  important 
question  open  for  discussion.  What  is  the  coast  line 
from  which  the  ten  marine  leagues  are  to  be  measured  ? 
The  north-west  coast  of  the  American  continent  is 
indented  by  arms  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  run 
seventy  miles  inland.  It  is  obviously,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  whether  the  strip 
is  measured  from  the  sea  or  the  land  end  of  an  arm  of 
the  sea.  The  Americans  contend  that  it  should  be 
measured  from  the  land  end,  whereas  the  Canadians 
contend  that  every  canal  inlet  or  arm  of  the  sea  should 
be  treated  as  territorial  waters,  and  that  (he  strip  should 
be  measured  from  the  ocean  end  only. 

THE  CONTENTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Hodgins*s  article 
will  make  the  matter  clear  enough  : — 

The  contention  of  the  United  States,  as  stated  in  a  late 
magazine  article  by  Mr.  Ex-Secretary  Foster,  is  that  '*  Russia 
was  to  have  a  continuous  strip  of  territory  on  the  mainland 
around  all  the  inlets  or  arms  of  the  sea  ;  "  and  that  the  boundary 
line  was  not  to  cro6S,  as  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  such  inlets 
or  arms  of  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  ten  marine  leagues  firom  the 
ocean.  And  he  supports  his  contention  by  the  argumefiium  ab 
inconveniattit  that  "the  purpose  for  which  the  strip  was  ' 
established  wcruld  be  defeated  if  it  was  to  be  broken  in  any 
part  of  its  course  by  inlets,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  extending 
mto  British  territory. Great  Britain  and  Canada  dispute  this 
**  rounding  **  theory,  and  contend  that  the  terms  used,  the  minu'.e 
details  as  to  mountain  summits,  together  with  the  expression  ne 
pourra  jamais^  which  imports  an  imperative  negative  and  veto 
on  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  locus  of  the  line  separating 
the  territories  of  the  two  nations,  clearly  indicate  that  the 
Russian  territory  was  to  be,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Blaine,  **  a  strip  of  land  at  no  point  wider  than  ten  marine 
leagues,  running  along  the  Pacific  Ocean.^'  And  that  the  Treaty 
line  was  to  cross  inlets  and  arms  of  the  sea,  at  the  tea  marine 
league  distance,  is  clear  from  the  Russian  *'  persuasive  stipula- 
tion," as  well  as  from  the  6th  Article  ;  otherwise  the  reciprocal 
concession  of  free  navigation  would  be  meaningless. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  claim  of  **a  continuous  strip  of 
territory  around  all  the  arms  or  inlets  of  the  sea  "  would  be  to 
nullify  the  Russian  grant  of  libres  debouches  through  the  inlets, 
or  arms  of  the  sea,  along  the  Alaskan  strip  of  coast.  Taku 
Inlet  is  one-hfth  of  a  mile  wide  at  its  ocean  mouth,  and  extends 
inland  for  about  twenty-three  miles.    The  United  States  claim 
the  whole,  and  ten  marine  leagues  inland,  instead  of  seven  miles. 
Lynn  Canal  has  three  ocean  mouths  (owing  to  two  islands)  of 
four-and-three-quariers,  one-and-three-quarters,  and  one-and-a- 
half  miles  wide  respectively,  and  extends  inland  for  about  seventy 
miles ;  the  United  States  claim  the  whole  as  territorial  waters, 
and  also  ten  marine  leagues  of  inland  territory.    Glacier  Bjiy  is. 
three-and-a-half  miles  wide  and  extends  inland  for  alx>ut  45 
miles  from  the  ocean.    The  United  States  claim  the  upper 
15  miles  and  also  10  marine  leagues  of  inland  territory.  I'tie 
10  marine  leagues  is  equal  to  40  marine  miles  ;  and  the  upper 
waters,  beyond  that  distance,  axe  claimed  as  British  territorial 
waters.     The  British  territory  thus  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  beyond  the  Treaty  strip  of  coast,  is  300  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  from  14  to  70  miles  wide.    These  claims  com- 
pletely bar  Great  Britain's  free  access  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
through  these  inlets  and  arms  of  the  sea,  guaranteed  to  her  by 
the  Treaty  of  1825. 
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In  the  *  *  Netherlands  Manual  of  International  Law  "  it  is 
Slid  :  **The  littoral  sea,  or  territorial  water,  is  reckoned  to  begin 
from  a  straight  line  drawn  between  the  headlands,  shoals  or 
islands,  which  form  the  mouth,  or  entrance,  of  the  closed  bay  or 
river,  and  between  which  the  breadth  is  not  more  than  ten  sea 
miles."  These  authorities  show  that  landward  of  the  ocean 
coast,  though  indented  by,  and  inclusive  of,  rivers,  inlets,  or 
arms  of  the  sea,  of  the  mouth  width  of  six  miles,  is  the  territory 
of  the  nation  which  is  sovereign  of  the  coast,  to  the  defined  limit 
of  its  dominium  eminens.  It  must  therefore  be  conceded  that, 
as  inlets  and  land  are  the  same  in  International  Law  as  to 
sovereignty,  the  boundary  line  must  cross  each  at  the  ten  marine 
league  distance  from  the  ocean. 

WHY  NOT  ARBITRATE? 

Mr.  Hodgins  concludes  his  article  by  appealing  to 
the  United  States  to  let  the  question  go  to  arbitration. 
He  says  :— 

After  urging  Great  Britain  into  arbitration  over  the  Alabanin 
claims,  and  the  Behring  Sea  fisheries;  and  especially  after 
driving  her  into  arbitration  over  the  Venezuelan  Boundary 
Dispute  (which  in  no  way  affected  their  territorial  or  national 
interests),  will  the  United  States  refuse  to  recognise  these  pre- 
cedents, or  to  give  effect  to  their  compact  with  the  nations  as 
expressed  in  the  Hague  Convention  ? 

The  answer  of  the  Americans  is  that,  while  they 
would  not  refuse  to  go  to  arbitration  for  the  world,  if 
there  was  anything  to  be  arbitrated  about,  there  is  no 
question  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  as  their  claim 
to  a  strip  of  territory  ten  miles  wide,  and  formed  by  a 
line  parallel  to  the  windings  of  the  coast,  is  so  clear 
that  their  title  to  that  strip  is  as  good  as  the  title  of 
England  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Many  Americans, 
indeed,  are  so  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  case 
that  they  assert  that  neither  Lord  Lansdowne  nor  any 
responsible  British  statesman  would  venture  to  assert, 
if  he  were  asked  in  Court  on  his  oath  whether  there 
was  anything  in  the  Canadian  contention,  that  he  did 
think  there  was  something  in  it.  In  any  case,  whether 
the  Canadians  have,  or  whether  they  have  not,  any 
case,  it  is  regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
British  Foreign  Office  has  no  intention  whatever  of 
pressing  the  United  States  for  any  revealing  statement 
of  the  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the  Alaskan 
Boundary. 

THE  SUSPENSION  OF  THE  CAPE  CONSTITUTION. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey  pleads  in  the  Foi'tni^a^/if/y 
Review  for  August  in  favour  of  the  suspension  of  the 
Cape  Constitution.  He  admits  that  in  view  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Colonial  Premiers,  and  especially  of  Sir 
(jordon  Sprigg,  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  have  come  to  no 
other  decision  than  that  which  he  has  done — to  veto 
the  movement.  At  the  same  time,  while  he  admits 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  only  Hobson*s  choice  in 
the  matter,  he  believes  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  suspended  the  Constitution.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Cape  Parliament  consists  of  thirty-nine 
Bondsmen,  thirty-three  Progressives,  and  seven 
Independents,  three  of  whom  are  British  and  four  of 
non-British  and  Boer  parentage. 

Since  the  war  fourteen  seats  have  become  vacant, 
with  the  result  that  the  Africanders  have  a  small  but 
suflScient  majority  in  the  Cape  Parliament.  Sir  Gordon 


Sprigg,  however,  will  not  hear  anything  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Constitution,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Dicey 
thinks  that  the  Afrikander  Bond  will  henceforth 
become  the  headquarters  of  the  anti-British  agitation  ; 
and  the  Boer  propaganda,  instead  of  dying  out  as  had 
been  hoped,  will  be  resumed  w^ith  fresh  vigour — 
openly  in  the  Cape  Colony,  covertly  in  the  Transvaal 
and  Free  State. 

An  Argument  against  Suspension. 
The  editor  of  the  New  Liberal  Ra^iew  strongly 
opposes  the  proposed  suspension  of  the  Constitution  at 
the  Cape : — 

Such  an  act  must  have  shattered  the  newly-established  faith  in 
British  justice  of  our  Boer  fellow -subjects  all  over  Soutti  Africa. 
A  highly  regrettable  feature  of  this  business  is  the  fact  that  Lord 
Milner  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  scale  of 
the  Suspensionists.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  High 
Commissioner  has  adopted  an  unwisely  partial  attitude  when  his 
duty  required  him  to  act  in  a  judicial  and  conciliatory  spirit,  but 
it  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  has  forced  down  on  himself 
what  amounts  to  a  direct  rebuke  from  the  Home  Government. 


The  Treatment  of  the  Natives  in  South  AMca. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Farrelly,  who,  by  the  bye,  I  erroneously 
stated  last  month  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the  British 
Government  in  the  Transvaal,  but  whose  appointment 
dated  from  before  the  conquest,  writes  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  August  on  "  Negrophilism  in 
South  Africa."  He  pleads  for  the  total  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  alcohol  to  the  Kaffirs.  He  would  allow 
them  Kaffir  beer,  but  forbid  them  all  European 
alcoholic  beverages. 

Mr.  Farrelly  is  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  of  race  ascendency,  to  which  the  Boers  gave 
expression  in  their  legislation,  and  which,  although  not 
expressed  by  legislation,  is  nevertheless  the  dominant 
principle  of  nearly  all  British  South  Africans.  But 
even  the  missionaries,  he  points  out,  now  recommend 
no  marriage  between  black  and  white.  He  recom- 
mends that  as  little  change  as  possible  should  be 
introduced  into  the  laws  of  the  Republics,  as  regards 
the  political  and  social  status  and  the  administrative 
treatment  of  the  natives.  He  regrets  that  the  Trans- 
vaal Grondwet  of  1859  should  have  been  repealed. 
This  document  sets  forth  in  good  square  terms  that 
the  people  w^ill  endure  no  equality  of  black  and  white 
in  Church  or  in  State.  This  principle  of  the  repealed 
Grondwet,  says  Mr.  Farrelly,  might  well  be  re-enacted. 

He  would  re-enact  the  Pass  Law,  although  its 
principle  is  supported  by  British  South  Africans  as 
much  as  by  the  Boers.  In  its  essence  it  consists 
simply  in  the  enforcement  upon  every  Kaffir  of  an 
official  passport  establishing  his  identity.  He  would  . 
also  re-enact  the  municipal  regulations  prohibiting 
Kaffirs  from  walking  on  the  footpath.  This  is  endorsed 
by  the  legislation  of  Natal.  He  would  also  re-enact 
the  Curfew  Law,  requiring  the  inhabitants  of  towns  to 
remain  indoors  after  sunset.  But  he  w^ould  rigorously 
maintain  the  principle  of  Boer  laws,  which  inflicts 
death  for  offences  by  black  men  against  white  women, 
and  would  tax  the  Kaffirs. 
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CECIL  RHODES. 

By  Mr.  H.  Cust,  M.P. 

Mr.  Cust,  who  knew  Mr.  Rhodes  well,  contributes 
an  eloquent  article  to  the  North  A  merican  Review  on 
the  character  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  He  aims  at  telling 
whence  he  came,  what  he  aimed  at,  and  what  he 
achieved,  and,  lastly,  to  try  to  measure  the  probable 
results  of  his  great,  strange  life.  **  With  the  exception 
of  clean  and  gentle  breeding,  Jlhodes  started  with 
nolhing.  He  had  no  position,  no  money,  no  backing, 
and  no  health."  Yet  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
human  happiness  Mr.  Cust  thinks  his  personal  achieve- 
ments unequalled.  His  Oxford  experience  did  not 
make  him  a  man  of  culture  in  any  sense.  Saving  a 
tag  of  Aristotle  and  a  trifle  of  Gibbon,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  owed  anything  intellectually  to  Oxford: — 

I  think,  frooi  what  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  to  the  scope 
and  the  restraint  of  Gibbon  he  owed  something  of  that  hope  and 
patience  and  out-reaching  foresight  which  made  thoughts  and 
plans,  fantastic  and  unsane  to  others,  to  his  mind's  eye  not 
probable  but  certain. 

The  primary  power  and  the  mastering  faculty  of 
Rhodes  was  imagination.  His  seeing  was  rather  that 
of  the  mathematician  than  the  poet.  His  imagina- 
tion was  prehensile.  What  he  imagined  clearly  he 
actiially  saw,  and  what  he  saw  he  touched,  and  in  time 
it  was.  Like  President  Roosevelt,  he  believed  that 
**  every  expansion  of  a  great  civilised  power  makes  for 
law,  order,  and  righteousness."  Throughout  the  whole 
of  his  foreign  policy  his  strength  and  his  victory  lay  in 
his  vision  of  what  the  other  side  desired,  and  of  how 
they  hoped  to  achieve  it. 

HIS  EVER  ACTIVE  BRAIN. 

Only  once,  in  the  case  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  did 
his  judgment  fail,  or  seem  to  fail,  him ;  but  he  never 
bated  one  jot  of  heart  or  of  hope : — 

Bat»  though  unseen,  he  was  never  idle.  His  relentless  labour 
made  men  feel  sometimes  that  he  knew  his  day  was  not  a  long 
•oae,  and  that  he  heard  time's  winged  chariot  hurrying  near.  I 
rememlKr  last  Noorember  in  Italy  my  wonder  at  the  silent 
uiricnown  work  he  was  carrying  through.  His  mind  was  build- 
ing what  his  hand  should  do.  Despite  the  drive  of  health,  and 
tkoMgh  he  knew  that  much  he  purposed  was  beyond  his  span,  he 
nefther  hastened  nor  delayed,  but  A\'orked  and  waited  the 
aspointed  day.  There,  lying  around  him,  were  the  maps  and 
p^ans  of  the  Railway  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo ;  there  the  plan 
and  elevation  and  estimate  of  the  Cirder  Bridge  across  the 
Zambesi  at  the  Victoria  Falls  ;  there  was  the  planned  and  half- 
completed  programme  of  the  Trans-Continental  Telegraph  ; 
ther^  the  reports  of  the  dozen  or  more  exploring  parties  working 
for  him  north  of  the  Zambesi  and  throughout  Barotseland.  It 
soemed  that  life  and  death,  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  disaster 
wese  alike  indifiGerent,  so  that  his  vow  of  service  was  fulfilled  and 
^  wpik,  as  in  his  power  lay,  accomplished. 

To  Mr.  Cust  Mr.  Rhodes  always  seemed  a  feudalist. 
"  He  loved  the  land,  the  mere  brown  fertile  mother 
soil,  with  all  the  curious  passion  of  a  Boer.  ...  He 
bdieved  in  the  influence  of  the  land  on  men."  This 
gave  him  great  power  over  the  Dutch,  but  despite 
immeasiurable  patience,  policy  and  pertinacity  in  his 
desire  to  fuse  and  unite  South  Africa  by  peaceful 
means,  Rhodes  failed.  Mr.  Cust  thinks  that  it  was 
well  he  failed,  as  in  his  opinion  blood  and  iron  were 


the  only  and  final  arbiters.  "  When  the  final  settle- 
ment is  adjusted  the  name  and  the  work  of  Rhodes 
will  be  one  of  the  few  English  ideas — for  through 
South  Africa,  Rhodes  is  an  idea — ^which  will  inspire 
confidence  in  the  curious  nature  of  the  Boers." 

HIS  WILL  A  REVELATION  OF  HIMSELF. 

The  highest  triumph  of*  most  modem  men  of  State 
has  been  to  destroy  or  at  most  to  preserve.  To 
Rhodes  it  was  given  to  build  and  to  build  greatly. 
...  He  did  not  dip  into  the  future.  His  greatest 
work,  that  Empiretof  Rhodesia,  was,  as  he  knew,  for 
good  or  evil,  never  to  perish  except  with  the  history 
of  the  world  : — 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Rhodes's  death  first  revealed 
him  to  the  world  at  large.  There  was  wide,  vague  knowledge 
of  a  great  dim  figure,  spasmodic,  convulsive,  almost  monstrom, 
moving  about  in  worlds  naif  realised,  or  in  some  colossal  labour 
towards  an  unimagined  birth.  But  the  man  was  unknown.  He 
wrought  by  thought  and  deed,  and  not  by  word  of  tongue  or 
pen.  After  his  death  Rhodes  spoke  directly  to  the  world  for 
perhaps  the  first  time,  and  the  world,  listening,  seemed  to  see 
for  the  first  time  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and  all  the 
broken  arcs  of  his  life  formed  a  fiiU  circle.  In  his  will  the  life- 
long habit  of  applied  Imagination  reaches  almost  to  applied 
Id^ism. 

In  his  provision  of  scholarships  for  Oxford  he 
sought  to  bring  about  mutual  understanding  between 
the  various  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  He 
did  not  look  for  technical  education  or  profound 
scholarship.  He  wanted  character,  association, 
tradition,  and  a  bond  of  race.  Upon  Mr.  Rhodes's 
character  Mr.  Cust  says  : — 

Great  strength,  great  power,  great  courage,  these  he  had  to 
the  full.  For  great  mistakes,  though  few,  he  may  be  answerable. 
If  epitaph  were  needed,  perhaps  the  truest  and  the  simplest 
would  be  that  he  did  great  and  famous  things  in  life  and  death, 
and  that  he  did  them  not  for  himself. 

The  Cape  to  Cairo  Telegraph. 
^  In  Harmsworths  Magazine  for  July  Mr.  F.  A. 
Talbot  describes  the  difficulties  of  carrying  out  one 
of  Mr.  Rhodes's  ideas — the  Cape  to  Cairo  telegraph, 
5,600  miles  long  when  finished,  which  Mr.  Rhodes 
hoped  would  reduce  the  cost  of  cabling  from  Cape 
Town  to  London  from  4s.  5d.  to  is.  a  word.  Part 
of  the  line  has  been  in  use  some  time.  Its  entire 
length  is  marked  at  intervals  with  the  graves  of 
those  who  have  died  in  constructing  it.  Far  ahead — 
sometimes  200  miles — of  the  engineers  are  always  Mr. 
Otto  Beringer,  the  surveyor,  and  tj¥o  assistants  and 
native  porters. 

Steel  posts  must  be  used  instead  of  wood,  which  is 
liable  to  be  devoured  by  ants.  The  difficulties  of  trans- 
port liave  been  enormous.  Everything  is  transhipped 
at  the  coast  on  to  shallow  boats  which  go  as  far  up  the 
rivers  as  possible;  then  native  porters  are  used. 
Over  one  hundred  engineers  and  several  thousand 
blacks  are  employed  in  building  the  telegraph. 

When  the  wire  passes  through  forests  a  wide  clear- 
ing is  made,  and  the  posts  (generally  weighing  160 
pounds)  are  planted  in  the  middle  of  it,  to  avoid 
falling  trees.  Elephants,  unfortunately,  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  rubbing  against  the  posts,  and  rubbing 
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them  down  altogether,  but  the  line  is  now  so  well 
patrolled  that  any  mishap  can  soon  be  put  right. 
Electric  shocks  practically  taught  the  natives  to  keep 
from  meddling  with  the  wires.  Sometimes  the  line  is 
overtopped  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  which 
the  natives  refuse  to  cut  down  for  fear  of  crocodiles. 
Sometimes  a  tree  of  one  hundred  feet  circumference 
has  to  be  cut  down.  Rainy  seasons  interrupt  work 
periodically,  and  fever  marshes  and  wild  animals  are, 
of  course,  constant  dangers. 

All  along  the  route  are  frequent  dep6ts  of  repairing 
materials.  How  costly  these  must  be  may  be  guessed 
when  it  is  said  that  the  tariff  between  Nyassa  and 
Tanganyika  is  j^^o  a  ton. 

The  highest  speed  at  which  the  construction  has 
been  carried  out  is  twenty  miles  a  week.  ^ 

A  Colonial  View  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships. 

Mr.  W.  Blackall,  of  Bishop  Feild  College,  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  contributes  to  the  School  World  for 
July  a  letter  entitled  "A  Colonial  View  of  the 
Rhodes  Scholarships."  But,  he  says,  when  one 
comes  to  measure  the  various  qualifications,  to  weigh 
them  in  the  balance,  one  feels  cornered.  The  trustees 
have  here  a  great  task,  and  Mr.  Blackall  feels  that 
they  should  secure  all  the  advice  they  can  possibly 
get  from  the  Colonies  as  well  as  from  authorities  in 
England  before  propounding  a  scheme  for  carrying 
out  Mr.  Rhodes's  will : — 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  candidate  should  either  be  a  native 
of  a  Colony  or  have  had  his  home  in  one  for  a  considerable 
namber  of  years  ;  that  the  home  of  his  parents  should,  at  the 
time  of  the  examination,  be  in  the  Colony  the  scholamhip  for 
which  he  is  seeking ;  that  he  should  have  attended  a  public 
%hool  of  the  Colony  for  a  given  number  of  years,  subsequent  to 
which  he  might  possibly  permitted  to  attend  a  school  out- 
side the  Colony ;  that  the  examination  should  be  held  within 
the  Colony, 

Mr.  Blackall  suggests  that  each  Colony  should  have 
a  committee,  called  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  Trust 
Committee,  which  would  adjudicate  between  the 
several  candidates  by  actual  evidence  and  careful 
enquiry  in  reference  to  their  careers  in  the  schools. 
In  Newfoundland  he  suggests  that  the  Council  of 
Higher  Education  might  possibly  make  a  satisfactory 
committee  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Blackall  thinks  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  intended  his  scholarships  to  influence  the 
leading  schools  of  the  Empire.  He  hopes  that  they 
will  help  to  cultivate  the  virtues  described  among 
schoolboys,  and,  further,  he  feels  strongly  that  it 
should  be  incumbent  upon  all  candidates  for  scholar- 
ships to  have  attended  some  public  school  in  the 
Colony  for  some  considerable  number  of  years,  in 
order  that  the  Colony  may  not  be  robbed  of  this 
indirect  blessing  and  help. 

Therefore  he  would  enact  that  all  candidates  should 
be  required  to  prove  that  they  have  been  at  some 
public  school  for  a  number  of  consecutive  years 
immediately  preceding  the  examination.  It  is  evident 
to  Mr.  Blackall  that  Mr.  Rhodes  intended  attendance 
at  school  to  be  a  siru  quA  nan.  But  whether  the 
attendance  should  be  exclusively  made  at  a  Colonial 


school,  or  whether  a  Colonial  boy  who  has  gone  to  an 
English  public  school  should  be  eligible  for  the  Scholar- 
ship is  a  question  which  Mr.  Blackall  regards  as«open  for 
discussion.  His  other  suggestions  are  that  nineteen 
should  be  the  minimum  age  for  competition,  and 
twenty-one  the  maximum,  and  that  no  candidate 
should  be  permitted  more  than  two  trials. 

A  South  Africa  Criticism. 

The  South  African  Educator  and  University  Review 
for  June,  in  its  second  notice  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  will,  regrets 
the  arrangement  by  which  the  students  from  Cape  Colony 
must  come  from  one  of  four  schools.  It  especially 
deplores  the  fact  that  the  high  school  of  Kimberley  is 
left  out  in  the  cold,  although  it  is  not  impossible  that 
this  school  may  become  the  best  in  South  Africa.  The 
writer  says : — 

There  is  a  significant  point  in  the  will,  which  has  been 
d^enerally  overlooked,  in  the  expression  Colony,  or  island ^of 
Newfoundland,  Jamaica,  etc.  It  suggests  schemes  for  the 
organisation  of  the  Empire  which  have  not  yet  been  made 
public. 

As  to  the  methods  by  which  the  scholars  are  to  be 
selected,  the  writer  says  that  there  are  grave  reasons  for 
criticising  the  methods  of  selection  suggested.  He  doubts 
the  wisdom  of  giving  encouragement  of  this  kind  to 
athletic  sports.  Neither  Mr.  Chamberlain  nor  Lord 
Milner  were  athletes.  He  doubts  whether  boys  are  good 
judges  of  one  another.  Nor  are  headmasters  likely  ta 
determine  accurately  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
commanding  qualities  possessed  by  the  boys  : — 

With  the  best  intentions,  schoolmasters  and  boys  together 
must  take  pleasantness  for  power  and  even  self-indulgence  for 
self-sacrifice.  .  .  .  The  strongest  characters  are  not  in  youth 
attractive.  They  often  excite  little  attention  and  less  admiration 
than  antipathy,  both  in  their  schoolfellows  and  in  their  masters. 
.  .  .  We  should  like  to  see  certificates  demanded  that  candi- 
dates for  scholarships  are  moderately  athletic  and  have  shown 
no  apparent  and  fatal  blemish  of  character.  But  after  this  we 
think  that  at  present  Mr.  Rhodes's  ends  are  best  promoted  by 
the  tutor  and  the  examiner. 

The  South  African  Educator  hopes  that  the  clause 
declaring  that  there  is  to  be  no  disqualification  for  race 
or  religion  applies,  as  obviously  it  does,  to  colour  as  well 
as  to  nationality.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  doubt  **  that 
these  scholarships  will  be  a  potent  force  for  cultivating 
character  of  the  ideal  type,  and  for  effecting  a  union  of 
hearts  which  may  one  day  embody  itself  in  ordinances." 
It  regrets  the  omission  of  the  will  to  make  any  provision 
for  teaching  in  South  Africa.  Fuller  information  would, 
we  think,  have  shown  a  positive  way  in  which  his  munifi- 
cence might  have  hastened  the  building  up  of  the  teaching 
University  at  Cape  Town.  The  paper  concludes  by 
declaring  that  "  in  the  future  the  truest  patriot  will  be  the 
citizen  of  the  world.  Mr.  Rhodes's  will  is  the  first  creed 
of  the  dawning  faith." 


Blackwood's  Magazine  for  August  is  hardly  up  to  the 
average.  Its  only  important  article  is  Sir  R.  Hamilton 
Lang's  account  of  Cyprus  under  British  rule.  He  thinks 
that  100,000  would  deliver  the  peasants  of  Cyprus 
from  the  usurers  who  suck  their  life  blood.  This  money 
he  would  advance  through  an  Agricultural  Commission 
to  peasants  at  8  or  9  per  cent.  With  aH  its  drawbacks, 
he  thinks  that  British  administration  in  Cyprus  has 
raised  the  position  of  the  people  civilly,  financially,  and 
morally.  Sir  Theodore  Martin  translates  Leopardi's 
poem,  **  Sappho's  Last  Song." 
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LAZY  OXFORD. 

An  Appreciative  Depreciation. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fotheringham  contributes  to  the  Ntiv 
Libsral  Review  for  August  an  article  entitled  "  Lazy 
Oxford,"  which  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  bearing 
upon  Mr.  Rhodes's  will.  Mr.  Fotheringham  says  : — 
"  Cecil  Rhodes  has  given  a  large  endowment  destined 
to  l»ring  many  of  the  brightest,  and  presumably  of  the 
most  active  minds  in  Germany  and  America,  to  our 
old  sleepy  University."  Somewhat  fewer  than  200 
Rhodes  scholars  will  be  mixed  up  with  about 
3,000  undergraduates.  Will  this  new  life  rouse  the 
University  to  fresh  energy,  or  will  it  be  simply 
absorbed  in  the  larger  but  duller  life  that  we  witness 
to-day  ?  For  the  most  part  Mr.  Fotheringham  thinks 
that  the  recent  States  and  Territories  will  be  unable 
to  send  up  any  scholars  fit  to  compete  with  the  better 
products  of  our  English  public  schools.  Rhodes's 
Colonial  scholars  for  the  most  part  are  not  likely  to  be 
distinguished  in  Academic  life,  and  are  therefore  not 
likely  to  contribute  much  towards  increased  activity 
in  University  work  properly  so-called.  The  fashion  of 
going  to  Oxford  may  arise  among  wealthy  Americans, 
but  if  it  does,  it  will  be  Oxford,  the  pleaisure  city,  not 
the  seat  of  learning,  that  will  appeal  to  such  .students. 

Of  Oxford  itself  as  a  place  of  study  Mr.  Fothering- 
ham does  not  speak  very  highly.  He  says  it  lies  in  a 
swamp,  and  the  first  impression  of  the  visitor  is  that 
there  is  no  sign  of  briskness  or  alertness  anywhere. 
Even  the  college  servants  and  shopmen  in  the  city  go 
abeut  their  work  in  a  perfunctory  way.  The  dogs 
move  slowly,  bark  more  languidly,  and  wear  a 
sleepier  look  in  Oxford  than  do  dogs  elsewhere.  The 
sleepiness  of  dons  is  proverbial.  Mr.  Fotheringham 
has  noticed  in  himself  a  subtle  ebbing  away  of  energy 
in  the  first  few  days  he  spends  at  Oxford  after  he 
arrives  from  London.  Sleep  is  perhaps  the  best 
physical  safeguard  against  the  ill  effects  of  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  it  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of 
longevity,  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  hard  work. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  city  of  Oxford 
seems  to  him  the  nearest  approach  in  the  world 
of  prose  and  reality  to  the  fabled  land  of  the  lotus- 
eater. 

Work  is  the  last  thing  in  the  minds  of  many 
members  of  the  University.  Even  those  who  aim  at 
higher  things  find  the  myriad  delights  of  the  place  too 
much  for  them,  and  lapse  into  an  idleness  not  natural 
to  them.  The  only  line  in  which  Oxford  can  hold  its 
own  for  industry  against  the  whole  world  is  that 
which  is  pursued  by  the  Oxford  College  tutor.  The 
reputation  of  the  University,  however,  with  the  world 
at  large  depends  upon  its  output  of  books,  and  in  this 
respect  Oxford  is  sadly  deficient.  What  does  Oxford 
with  its  300  fellows  accomplish  ?  In  reply  one  can 
only  make  excuses.  A  languid  air  encourages  the 
fatal  habit  of  procrastination  which  is  the  special 
bane  of  authors.  Equally  fatal  is  the  social  con- 
stitution of  the  place.  The  organisation  of  work 
hardly  extends  beyond  the  tutorial  system  at  present. 


Outside  that  each  man  works  on  his  own  lines,  which 
often  means  that  he  does  not  work  at  all.  The 
j>ermission  given  to  fellows  to  marry  has  converted 
donnish  Oxford  into  a  miniature  reproduction  of  the 
West-!pnd  of  London.  Luxurious  habits  have  an  evil 
influence-  upon  academical  work.  The  Oxford  School 
of  Natural  Science  would  disgrace  the  poorest 
University  in  the  land.  And,  after  all,  in  such  a 
lazy  place  as  Oxford  the  study  of  science  seems  out 
of  place.  A  man  can  dream  his  broad  views  of  his- 
tory and  speculate  on.  theories  of  the  universe  or  of 
morals  as  he  lies  in  bed ;  but  there  is  little  room  for 
fairy  fancies  in  natural  science. 

The  great  drawback  to  education  in  Oxford  is  the 
hideous  expense  of  living  in  that  cit>'.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  employ  either  the  college  or  the 
University  organisation  to  resist  the  exactions  of 
college  servants,  of  shopkeepers,  or  of  lodging-house 
keepers.  The  effect  of  the  high  prices  is  enhanced 
by  the  extravagant  habits  of  undergraduates.  Oxford, 
however,  is  now  threatened  with  competition  by  the 
German  and  the  American  Universities.  The  latter  are 
even  able  to  procure  distinguished  scholars  from 
Oxford  when  they  want  them. 

Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Mr.  Fothering- 
ham, like  everybody  else,  is  fascinated  by  Mr.  Rhodes's 
will.    He  says : — 

Rhodes's  aim  was  in  fact  very  far  removed  from  any  scheme  of 
University  improvement.  He  displayed  a  contempt  for  the  mere 
bookworm,  which  he  expressed  in  characteristic  fashion  in  liis 
curious  and  to  all  appearance  unworkable  suggestion  ibr  the 
election  of  his  scholars.  He  aimed  at  a  political,  not  at  on  aca- 
demical, development,  and  Oxford,  with  all  its  faults,  apj^ears  tu 
1^  the  place  best  adapted  to  the  realisation  of  his  aims.  The  city 
itself,  and  still  more  the  University,  with  its  tradition  and  its 
method  of  education,  are  exceedingly  fruitful  of  suggestive  ideas. 
Add  to  this  the  companionship  of  minds  selected  from  all  spheres 
of  life  and  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  gathered  together  at  one 
place  at  the  most  impressionable  period  of  their  existence,  and 
you  have  the  most  brilliant  opportunity  ever  offered  of  stamping 
the  leaders  of  the  whole  Eneliui-speaking  race  with  a  communit>' 
of  ideas  which  shall  attach  them  to  one  another  and  to  that  Alma 
Mater  in  the  dear  motherland  to  whose  common  parentage  they 
will  owe  all  that  they  value  most  in  their  intellectual,  or,  if  I  may 
use  so  bold  a  word,  in  a  mesming  which  transcends  the  limits  of 
the  Church,  in  their  spiritual  life.  If  Oxford  can  give  these  its 
sons  of  the  future  an  inspiration  for  their  work  when  they  return 
to  their  respective  countries,  it  will  be  true  to  its  traditions,  and 
will  prove  itself  capable  of  nobler  work  than  anything  that  can 
be  done  in  the  advancement  or  distribution  of  the  knowledge  of 
facts.  It  matters  little  whether  they  come  as  raw  lads  from  the 
prairies  or  as  finished  scholars  from  a  New  England  school  ;  if 
they  are  destined  to  be  leaders,  it  will  alwa)rs  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  them  to  have  received  the  impress  of  that  University, 
whereas  nowhere  else  it  will  be  possible  for  man  to  meet  with 
man,  and  have,  it  may  be,  only  a  vision  of  a  destiny  belonging 
to  the  English  race  and  to  the  world,  extending  far  beyond  the 
narrow  horizon  of  his  province  or  his  class. 


An  excellent  article  dealing  with  the  folk  lore  of 
Guernsey  appears  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
August.  The  Guernsey  which  Mr.  Teeling  describes  is 
fast  passing  away,  yet  traces  of  it  may  still  be  fotmd,  and 
as  the  legends  relate  to  familiar  places  in  the  island 
anyone  who  has  visited  Guernsey  will  read  it  with 
interest. 
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COLONIAL  nationalism. 

Mr.  Richard  Jebb's  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
Empire  Review  unconsciously  shows  how  far  he  thinks 
the  Colonies  are  on  the  road  to  nationhood  when  he 
calmly  speaks  of  "  the  attitude  of  these  peoples " — 
Canada  and  Australasia — to  the  mother-country.  In 
Canada,  with  her  two  races,  nationalism  is  of  slower 
growth  than  in  Australia.  "  Now  that  the  Common- 
wealth at  length  is  a  fact,  the  Australian  standpoint 
and  phraseology  are  rapidly  becoming  national." 
Australian  Federation  also  gave  an  immense  impetus 
to  New  2^1and  Nationalism,  which  Mr.  Jebb  rightly 
says  is  likely  to  grow  apace.  Nationalism  will  be 
the  chief  factor  in  determining  the  ultimate  results  of 
this  year's  Conference."  Nationalism  accepts  the 
principle  of  co-operation  for  defence;  England's 
grown-up  Colonies  do  not  care  to  accept  defence 
as  a  charity,  but  they  recognise  that  they  are 
not  able  to  do  without  Imperial  support  altogether. 
Naval  defence  will  be  far  more  difficult  to  arrange. 
The  control  of  the  Navy  must  be  central.  Canada 
could  already  finance  a  squadron.  Australia  could 
not,  nor  could  New  2^1and.  Cash  subsidies  are  not 
likely  to  settle  the  question;  they  are  inconsistent 
with  national  dignity,  and  if  pressed  will  sooner  or 
later  raise  the  question  of  no  taxation  without  represen- 
tation. Mr.  Jebb  has  another  proposal  for  avoiding 
what  he  eventually  dreads — ^a  conflict  between  the 
will  of  the  mother-country  and  that  of  a  Colony : — 

A  solution  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  existing  office  of 
Ageot-GeDeral.  The  political  side  of  the  office  might  be  separ- 
rated  from  the  commercial,  and  entrusted  to  a  high  commissioner. 
Let  us  postulate  similar  high  commissioners  for  the  Common- 
wealth, New  Zealand,  and  in  due  course  for  South  Africa.  They 
should  be  privy  councillors,  and  be  summoned  to  Cabinet  meet- 
ings dealing  with  external  affairs.  Thus  they  would  be  cognisant 
of  Imperial  policy,  which  they  would  communicate  to  their 
respective  governments,  to  which  alone  they  are  responsible.  The 
iatter,  through  these  high  commissioners,  would  approve,  dis- 
approve, or  otherwise  modify  Imperial  policy.  It  is  not  likely 
that  a  policy  which  one  or  more  partners  declined  to  sanction 
would  be  pressed  to  extremes.  But  if  a  policy  endorsed  all  along 
by  the  governments  of  the  partner  States  led  to  serious  difficulties, 
those  governments  would  have  to  justify  themselves  before  their 
own  Parliaments. 

The  Colonies  and  the  Navy. 

Lieutenant  Hordem,  R.N.,  writing  in  the  same 
magazine  on  "  Contributions  to  the  Navy,"  bears  out 
Mr.  Jebb  as  to  the  necessity  for  one  supreme  naval 
control.  He  suggests  a  number  of  commerce  defence 
^hips,  to  be  stationed  near  their  own  shores,  which 
must  refit  at  the  naval  bases  on  the  station  where  the 
reserves  must  be  trained.  He  thinks  it  reasonable 
that  the  Colonies  should  hold  their  own  ends  of  the 
trade  and  police  their  own  seas  : — 

If  this  be  granted,  the  Colonies  may  fairly  be  asked  to  provide 
and  maintain  their  own  naval  bases,  and  to  pay  for  the  training 
of  their  own  per&onnel^  as  well  as  for  the  upkeep  and  deprecia- 
tion of  the  ships  on  their  stations.  No  Colony  could  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  scheme,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could 
not  then  claim  any  voice  in  the  naval  arrangements  in  their  own 
«raters. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  PROTECTION. 

By  M.  Yves  Guvot. 

There  is  a  very  good  Free  Trade  article  by  M. 
Yves  Guyot  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  July. 
M.  Guyot,  of  course,  is  a  Free  Trader  as  regards  all 
countries,  but  he  is  in  particular  convinced  that  the 
continuance  of  our  Free  Trade  policy  is  an  essential  fof 
England.  He  begins  his  paper  by  pointing  out  that 
this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  scare  over  our 
trade.  A  book  on  "  The  Decadence  of  England " 
was  published  in  183 1,  on  the  eve  of  a  development 
of  prosperity  of  which  the  most  optimistic  could  not 
have  dreamed.  Englishmen  living  in  a  Free  Trade 
country  are  so  used  to  its  blessings  that  they  do  not 
notice  them.  Much  of  the  Protectionist  advocacy  is 
based  upon  the  fallacious  doctrine  of  the  balance 
of  trade.  In  the  past  the  clear-sighted  policy  of 
Englishmen  was  adjusted  to  the  progress  of  industry, 
while  the  political  economy  of  the  Continent  aimed  at 
annihilating  it.  The  Protectionist  nations  are  guilty 
of  a  monstrous  self-contradiction  when  they  establish 
telegraph-lines,  build  railways,  and  subsidise  ships, 
and  at  the  same  time  neutralise  this  machinery  by 
measures  designed  to  prevent  the  entry  of  foreign 
goods.  The  logical  Protectionist  must  regret  the 
good  old  times,  when  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand 
Red  Indians  lived  where  seventy-six  million  inhabi- 
tants now  dwell  in  peace  and  activity.  The  Pro- 
tectionists complain  that  the  Americans  are  making 
themselves  self-sufficing  economically.  But  the  Red 
Indians  were  still  more  self-sufficing,  yet  Eng- 
land had  no  trade  with  them.  English  Pro- 
tectionists cannot  wish  to  close  English  ports 
against  foreign  raw  material.  The  example  of 
the  United  States  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade.  Among  the  nations  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
evolution  it  forms  a  group  of  nearly  80  millions  of 
individuals  who  are  not  isolated  in  compartments  by 
custom-house  barriers.  It  is  not  the  tariffs  that  have 
built  up  American  industries,  they  have  only  served 
the  Trusts  ;  and  in  lessening  the  power  of  purchase  of 
a  portion  of  the  Americans  they  have  only  impeded 
their  rise  instead  of  favouring  it. 

M.  Yves  Guyot  gives  some  remarkable  figures  to 
show  the  effect  of  State  interference  upon  the  price  of 
food.  In  Austria-Hungary  export  sugar  is  worth 
twenty-one  crowns  at  Trieste,  and  sugar  for  home 
consumption  eighty-four  crowns  at  Prague.  In  France 
the  French  consumer  pays  for  100  kilos  of  sugar 
more  than  sixty-five  francs,  thirty-six  of  which  go  into 
the  Treasury  in  order  to  promote  the  production  of 
more  sugar.  M.  des  Essars  has  made  a  comparison 
between  the  retail  prices  in  London  and  in  Paris  of 
forty-six  articles  of  grocery.  The  total  of  the  French 
prices  came  to  io9'95,  that  of  the  English  only  to 
89  09.  Protection  is  bad  for  manufacturer  and 
consumer  alike. 
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THE  FIRST  PUBUC  MAN  INTERVIEWED. 

"  Who  was  the  first  public  man  ever  interviewed  in 
England?''  Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  in  Great  Thoughts, 
says  it  was  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  about  1880  or  i88i. 
And  Mr.  Stead  was  the  interviewer : — 

Mr.  Stead  intendewed  Forster  on  his  return  from  the  East. 
Mr.  Forster  came  to  see  me  immediately  after  the  interview 
^  appeared,  and  I  reproached  him  for  having  countenanced  such 
an  abominable  innovation  from  America.  We  had  a  long  dis- 
cussion, and  in  the  end  agreed  that  while  the  ordinary  interview 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  encouraged,  yet  that  the  interview  in 
which  a  man  stated  his  views  on  some  great  topic  of  interest 
might  be  useful  to  the  person  interviewed  and  to  the  public 
generally. 

Mr.  Forster,  however  (says  the  Westminster  Gazette), 
was  much  blamed  at  the  time  for  having  submitted  to 
being  interviewed. 

As  the  subject  seems  to  be  of  some  interest,  I  may 
as  well  recall  the  circumstances  in  which  this  first 
interview  took  place.  Mr.  Forster  had  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Bulgaria.  I  called  upon  him,  and 
after  a  long  talk  I  said  I  thought  what  he  said  was 
very  interesting,  and  ought  to  be  mfade  known  to  the 
public,  and  asked  for  his  permission  to  jot  down  what 
I  remembered  of  his  conversation,  to  publish  it  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  send 
him  a  proof.  When  I  wrote  out  the  interview,  know- 
ing the  prejudice  to  which  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  referred, 
I  did  not  venture  to  print  it  as  an  interview  with 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.  I  simply  guarded  his  suscepti- 
bilities by  describing  him  in  the  proof  as  "  an  English 
public  man  who  had  recently  returned  from  the  East." 

When  Mr.  Forster  got  the  proof,  he  returned  it  to 
me  with  a  few  corrections,  striking  out  "  an  English 
public  man,"  and  putting  in  his  own  name.  He  said 
to  me — 

Don't  you  think  that  the  chief  importance  of  my 
observations  is  that  they  are  my  observations,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  published  in  my  name  ?  " 
\  I  said  of  course  I  thought  so,  but  I  never  thought 
;je  would  stand  it,  because  there  was  such  a  prejudice 
against  interviewing  public  men. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Forster,  "I  understand  that  pre- 
judice, but  I  think  there  are  very  great  advantages  for 
public  men  in  the  interview.  It  enables  one,  for 
instance,  to  air  ideas  or  to  send  up  a  ballon  d'essai 
without  making  one's  self  definitely  responsible  for 
them  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  expressed.  At  the 
same  time,"  he  continued,  "  I  think  it  is  only  right  to 
the  man  interviewed  that  he  should  always  have  an 
opportunity  of  revising  his  interview  in  proof,  on  the 
strict  understanding  that  the  public  should  never  be 
told  that  he  had  seen  the  proof.  Otherwise,  if  he  is 
known  to  have  revised  the  proof,  he  is  liable  to  be 
held  to  any  statements  therein  contained  almost  as 
much  as  if  he  had  written  them  with  his  own  hand." 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  this ;  and,  excepting 
where  it  has  been  absolutely  impossible,  I  have  always 
submitted  proofs  of  interviews  to  the  inter\'iewed,  and 
have  never  proclaimed  the  fact,  unless  with  their 
permission,  that  the  interview  had  been  revised  bv 
its  subject. 


THE  RENEWAL  OF  THE  TRIPLE  ALLL^CE. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders,  writing  in  the  Nineteentk 
Century  for  August,  upon  "  Italy  and  the  Triplice," 
maintains  that  Italy's  adhesion  to  the  Triple  Alliance  is 
more  formal  than  real.  The  visit  of  the  King  of 
Italy  to  St.  Petersburg,  without  making  a  call  on 
his  way  at  Vierma,  has  reminded  the  world  that 
Europe  may  at  any  time  find  itself  face  to  face  with 
the  two  Alliances— ihe  Triple  and  the  Dual — of  which 
Austria  and  Germany  would  be  the  Dual,  while 
France,  Russia  and  Italy  would  be  the  Triple.  Mr. 
Sanders  says : — 

If  Russia  would  undertake  to  oppose  the  pan-German  ideal, 
then  assuredly  would  Italy  become  the  fiiend  of  Russia.  The  ten- 
dencies, therefore,  militate  against  the  continuance  in  fuU  force 
of  a  pact  which  has  ceased  to  be  a  necessity  and  may  soon  prove 
a  danger  to  one  of  its  signatories.  The  Powers  of  the  Dual 
Alliance  have  only  to  wait ;  they  stsuid  compactly  opposed  to  a 
concourse  of  mistrusts  and  ulterior  intentions. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  both  Signor  Prinetti  and 
Count  Goluchowski  should  assure  their  respective  publics  that^ 
though  the  Triplice  has  been  renewed  without  amendment^  it  is 
a  mere  formality  leaving  the  contracting  parties  free  to  make 
whatever  subsidiary  and  external  compacts  they  choose. 

An  arrangement  defended  by  its  very  authors  as  innocuous 
has  not  much  merit  on  its  side,  more  especially  when  it  has  t» 
be  paid  for  in  hard  cash.  The  surpluses  of  the  last  two  Budgets 
have  whetted  the  appetite  of  the  Italian  constituencies  for  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  taxation.  Those  economies  can  only  be 
achieved  by  a  ruthless  cutting  down  of  the  expenditure  on  an 
army  wholly  disproportionate  to  national  needs,  so  that  the 
position  of  ^hard-worked  junior  partner  would  be  gradually 
exchanged  for  that  of  sleeping  partnership.  The  Centnd  Powers 
will  act  wisely  in  accepting  this  condition  of  things  ;  otherwise 
they  will  be  confronted  one  day  with  the  ugly  alternative  of 
Italy*s  complete  withdrawal  from  the  Triplice.  Europe  would 
then  return  to  the  insecure  balance  of  the  middfe  seventies, 
though  the  beam  would  be  apt  to  dip  the  opposite  way.  Very 
inconveniently,  let  us  admit,  for  Germany  and  Austria.  But 
who  could  blame  Italy  ? 

Dr.  E..  J.  Dillon,  writing  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
upon  the  same  subject,  says  : — 

In  the  near  or  distant  future,  when  a  clerical  Emperor  sits 
on  the  throne  of  the  Habsburgs,  a  return  to  the  policy  of  Count 
Kaunitz — the  grouping  together  of  Russia,  Austria ;  perhaps  a 
ouadruple  Alliance,  including  Italy  and  France — will  prove  to 
the  man  in  the  street  what  every  politician  knows  already,  that 
the  Triple  Alliance  is  no  more  than  a  misleading  name. 

The  attitude  of  the  King  of  Italy  ought  to  make  this  cleat 
enough  even  as  things  stand  to-day.  ^er  having  prolonged 
the  Triple  Alliance,  Victor  Emanuel  III.  set  out  to  pay  a  visits 
strange  to  say,  not  to  one  of  his  allies,  but  to  the  head  of  the 
opposition  group  of  Powers.  And  this  almost  before  the  ink 
with  which  he  had  written  his  signature  was  dry. 

The  Poles  and  Czechs  have  the  destinies  of  Austria  in  their 
hands,  and  they  are  not  disposed  to  submerge  them  in  the 
interests  of  their  secular  enemies — the  Germans.  One  of  the 
latest  outer  s3rmbols  of  their  political  preponderance  is  the 
appearance  of  their  representatives  side  by  side  with  a  German 
and  Hungarian — with  the  Austrian  special  Embassy  destined  to 
be  present  in  London  at  the  Coronation  festivities.  This  incident,, 
however  insignificant  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  foreshadows 
the  remodelling  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  into  a  federation  of  four 
States :  a  Hungarian,  a  German,  a  Polish,  and  a  Bohemian. 

Mr.  Jeremy  Broome,  in  his  article  "  Fighting  Fire,** 
in  the  Strand  Magazine^  deals  with  a  subject  which  is 
just  now  full  of  interest,  and  shows  how  expert  the 
American  firemen  are  in  ladder  work,  short  ladders 
enabling  them  to  scale  the  highest  buildings  more  rapiUly 
even  than  an  extension  ladder  can  be  erected. 
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THE  FEMININE  MIND. 

A  Satire  by  a  Man. 

There  is  a  rather  amusing  article  in  the  West- 
minster  Review  for  August  by  Mr.  James  Swinburne, 
entitled  "  Feminine  Mind-worship."  The  feminine 
mind  is  the  type  which  depends  chiefly  on  memory 
and  is  reproductive ;  the  other  on  reasoning  and  is 
creative.  These  two  types  he  calls  the  feminine  and 
masculine  mind.  He  says  the  masculine  is  much  the 
higher,  but  the  palm  is  given  by  universal  consent  to 
the  mind  that  is  here  classed  as  feminine.  Hence  he 
calls  his  paper  "  Feminine  Mind-worship." 

The  feminine  mind  he  calls  the  memory  mind,  and 
it  is  characterised  by  great  respect  for  every  kind  of 
recognised  authority,  immense  admiration  for  what  is 
old,  and  an  uncritical  credulity,  which  accepts  dogmas 
and  ideals  on  no  other  basis  than  of  authority.  A  well- 
developed  mind  ought  to  be  both  feminine  and 
masculine,  but  the  preponderatingly  feminine  mind 
seems  to  me  to  have  much  more  respect  paid  to  it 
than  is  its  due."  In  order  to  establish  his  thesis,  he 
sets  forth  with  much  emphasis  and  exaggeration  the 
all-round  inferiority  of  women.  Women,  he  admits, 
can  make  a  very  good  show  in  classics,  as  it  is  a 
subject  chiefly  involving  memory.  In  history  they 
are  not  behind  men,  except  in  the  higher  branches. 
Mathematics  is  a  subject  which  women  can  deal  with ; 
but  though  they  have  never  been  shut  out  from  it,  yet 
they  have.never  done  anything  in  the  highest  branches. 
The  creative  and  the  original  seem  absent  from 
feminine  mathematics,  as  from  all  feminine  work. 

When  we  come  to  Science  we  find  women  are 
simply  nowhere.  Many  women  can  do  some  sort  of 
scientific  work,  as  they  are  more  careful  than  men  and 
more  accurate  in  taking  readings.  But  that  is  about 
the  end  of  their  tether.  In  medicine  women  have 
made  a  good  deal  of  stir  without  much  result.  In 
applied  science  women  do  their  share,  only  in  the  lower 
ranks  as  imskilled  labour.  Women  invent  nothing, 
and  organise  no  large  businesses. 

Women  are  not  good  men  of  business  owing  to 
the  absence  of  humour  and  want  of  a  sense  of  balance 
and  of  the  relative  importance  of  things.  Music  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  feminine  art,  but  there 
have  never  been  good  women  composers ;  they  only 
play  the  dead  bones  of  music,  and  are  easily  beaten 
by  a  mechanical  piano.  At  the  organ  no  woman 
succeeds,  and  they  never  understand  the  mechanism 
of  their  instruments.  Clergy,  men  of  letters,  and 
highly  educated  are  notoriously  unmusical.  In 
serious  fiction  women  are  almost  if  not  entirely  on  an 
equality  with  men. 

The  feminist  mind  is  most  highly  developed  in 
clergymen.  Only  men  who  have  specially  feminine 
minds  become  clergymen,  for  the  clergy  have  practically 
stopped  all  development  of  the  masculine  mind  for 
nearly  twenty  centuries.  The  masculine  mind  has 
broken  loose  during  the  last  hundred  years  or  a  little 
more,  and  the  result  is  civilisation.  Ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  our  knowledge  of  Nature  has  been  gleaned  in 
the  last  century. 


Women  would  do  well  as  clergymen,  but  they  are 
kept  out  chiefly  because  of  a  mean  mistranslation  in 
Corinthians.  But  the  powers  that  be  know  better 
than  to  let  women  into  the  Church.  Dog  does  not 
eat  dog,  and  women  won't  worship  women,  and  if 
women  were  in  the  church  clergymen-worship,  on 
which  the  churches  chiefly  depend,  would  vanish,  and 
the  whole  stracture  cmmble  away. 

The  whole  of  our  education  from  top  to  bottom  is 
essentially  feminine.  The  teaching  of  Oxford  is 
almost  wholly  feminine.  We  worship  the  feminine 
mind,  although  it  is  unproductive  and  useless  for  the 
welfare  of  humanity.  The  proper  study  of  mtmkind 
is  man's  inside.  We  ought  to  be  taught  physiology 
and  hygiene  and  perhaps  a  little  medicine.  What  do 
we  learn  of  this?  Nothing.  After  health  comes 
wealth  and  economics.  What  do  our  schools  do  for 
us  here  ?  Nothing.  Our  universities  ?  If  possible, 
less.  They  have  feminised  economics  and  dragged  it 
into  such  low  repute  that  it  had  much  better  have 
been  left  alone.  Every  study  is  feminised  by  peda- 
gogues as  far  as  possible.  Music  is  a  masculine  art, 
but  our  universities  have  feminised  it  away.  Our  best 
English  composers  are  those  who  never  had  an 
ordinary  feminine  musical  education.  Nevertheless, 
although  women  do  possess  the  wrong  kind  of  mind, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  as  well 
equipped  as  possible,  and  the  higher  education, 
Mr.  Swinburne  graciously  admits,  is  not  making  them 
manly ;  it  is  merely  giving  them  a  chance  of  doing 
feminine  work  which  is  at  present  uselessly  and 
wrongly  monopolised  by  men. 


In  Z/  Carrespondant  for  July  loth  and  25th  are  two 
exhaustive  articles  by  Mr.  L.  Fiedler  on  social  and 
philanthropic  work,  nublic  and  private,  but  mostly  a 
mixture  of  both,  undertaken  in  Berlin.  Unfortunately 
space  does  not  permit  of  noticing  either  article  in  detail ; 
but  the  account  of  the  Waerme-Hallen,  employment 
bureaux,  soup  kitchens,  coffee  stalls  for  cabmen,  institu- 
tions for  feeding  underfed  children,  workmen's  clubs,  and 
the  great  number  of  similar  institutions  in  Berlin,  is  more 
than  usually  interesting.  They  are  held  up  as  a  model 
to  France  ;  and  doubtless  many  of  them  might  be  held 
up  as  a  model  to  England  also. 

"  Some  Clerical  Novelists  "  is  the  subiect  taken  by  Mr. 
Charles  Macmillan  for  an  interesting  illustrated  paper  in 
the  Sunday  Strand  for  August.  Many  of  the  most 
prominent  English-speaking  novelists  are  clergymen  or 
Nonconformist  ministers,  notably  Sheldon,  Ian  Maclaren, 
Crockett,  both  the  Hockings,  Baring-Gould,  and  Dean 
Farrar.  But  Charles  Kingsley  is  the  only  clerical  novelist 
whose  works  have  had  the  honour  of  effecting  any  social 
reforms.  It  is  curious  that  till  recently  the  Rev.  Silas 
Hocking^s  work  was  quite  unknown  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, while  his  stories  sold  in  Lancashire  by  the  million. 
In  the  north  they  are  so  popular  as  to  be  stored  by  green- 
grocers along  with  vinegar  botdes,  &c.  Reverend  novelists 
are  frequently  prolific  writers,  and  the  most  prolific  of 
them  all  is  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  the  list  of  whose 
works  makes  a  heavier  demand  on  the  space  of  the  editor 
of  Who^s  Who  than  those  of  anyone  else  included  in  its 
pages. 
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ARE  THE  GERMANS  OUR  ENEMIES? 

Some  Pros  and  Cons. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Bashford,  in  the  Contemporary  RtvUw 
for  August,  maintains  that  the  view  urged  with  so  much 
passion  in  some  quarters  that  the  Germans  are  in 
training  for  a  war  with  England  is  not  true.  He  has 
lived  for  twenty  years  in  Germany,  holding  a  respon- 
sible post  during  that  time,  and  his  experience  leads 
him  strongly  to  protest  against  the  generalisations 
drawn  from  recent  manifestations  against  us.  He  holds 
that  the  outburst  of  a  violent  and  excessive  aversion 
to  England  was  sudden  and  has  now  fizzled  out.  When 
the  English  were  believed  to  be  beaten  in  South  Africa 
the  Germans  turned  upon  their  great  European  rivals, 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  their  attitude  was 
mainly  determined  by  sentiment. 

THE  WAR  AND  THE  ANTI-BRITISH  SENTIMENT. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Empire 
were  duped  hito  the  belief,  seriously  and  honestly 
entertained,  that  the  war  was  one  of  unrighteous 
plunder,  criminally  commenced  and  cruelly  conducted. 
The  long  duration  of  the  outburst  of  virulent  anger 
on  the  part  of  the  German  Press  eventually  embittered 
the  British  public  against  Germany,  and  Mr.  Bashford 
thinks  that  a  large  share  of  the  cause  of  this  embitter- 
ment  belongs  to  the  German  Chancellor.  By  his 
direction  the  German  newspapers  were  cautioned  to 
exercise  moderation  and  implored  to  modify  their 
attitude  towards  Great  Britain,  but  what  was  the  use 
of  this  when  he  himself  remained  silent  in  public. 
Count  von  Biilow  let  himself  be  cowed  by  the  Pan- 
German  League,  and  would  not  raise  his  voice  in  the 
Reichstag  to  expose  the  calumniators  of  a  friendly 
nation.  At  the  critical  moment  the  leading  Statesman 
had  not  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  his  own  inmost 
judgment  and  publicly  support  his  subordinates,  who  at 
his  injunction  had  been  endeavouring  to  restrain  the 
Press.  Count  von  Biilow,  therefore,  is  looked  upon 
in  all  parts  of  EngUuid  as  the  statesman  who,  through 
carelessness  or  cynicism,  has  wantonly  severed  £e 
ties  between  the  British  and  German  peoples. 

GERMANY  NOT  DESIROUS  FOR  THE  OVERTHROW  OF 
BRITAIN. 

Mr.  Bashford  counters  in  detail  various  statements 
made  by  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  and  points  out 
that  the  Reichstag  cut  down  the  proposed  expenditure 
upon  the  Navy  by  19^  millions,  by  a  majority  of  201  to 
103.  He  declares  that  the  idea  of  a  war  with  England 
does  not  exist  in  the  brain  of  more  than  an  insignificant 
minority  of  Germans.  To  talk  of  the  envy,  the  enmity, 
the  hatred,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
for  England  is  to  betray  very  significantly  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  them.  "  There  would  be  much  more 
ground  for  affirming  that  Germans  sometimes  winced 
and  experienced  a  feeling  of  irritation  at  the  haughty 
indifference  to  their  position  as  a  great  Power  not 
seldom  affected  in  England."     It  is  the  acme  of 
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fanaticism  to  suppose  that  either  the  Pan-Germanic 
League  or  exalted  personages  in  the  German  Empire 
are  planning  the  overthrow  and  annihilation  of  the 
British  Empire. 

The  illness  of  the  King,  and  the  generous  way  in 
which  this  war  has  been  brought  to  an  end,  have 
served  as  a  golden  bridge  to  the  German  nation  for 
abandoning  an  agitation  which  was  becoming  irksome 
to  the  Government  and  people  alike.  That  agitation 
has  now  broken  down,  and  this  is  an  undeniable 
proof  that  animosity  and  hatred  of  England  were  not 
deep-rooted  in  the  German  Empire. 

Is  THE  Hatred  of  England  Deep-seated  ix 
Germany  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  O.  Eltzbacher  contributes 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century  an  account  of  the  anti- 
English  movement  in  Germany,  which  is,  to  say  the 
least,  in  singular  contrast  to  that  of  Mr.  Bashford. 
Mr.  Eitzbacher  says  that  the  hatred  of  Great  Britain 
is  deep-seated  in  Germany.  It  springs  from  the  most 
dangerous  motives — namely,  economic  ones*  There- 
fore it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  anti-British  move- 
ment is  more  Hkely  to  increase  than  diminish,  and  he 
warns  British  statesmen  not  to  be  deceived  by  the 
cessation  of  noisy  and  violent  manifestations.  The 
anti-British  movement  in  Germany  was  strengthened 
but  not  caused  by  the  war.  It  is  neither  of  sp)on- 
taneous  origin  nor  of  ephemeral  duration.  He  points 
out  that  the  German  population  is  increasing  at  no  less 
than  800,000  per  annum.  Various  authorities  estimate 
that  at  the  present  rate  it  will  reach  104  millions  in 
1965,  and  200  millions  in  the  year  2000. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  COLONIES  TO  GERMANY. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  this  overflow  ?  Germany 
is  determined  to  conquer  Colonies  in  a  temperate 
zone.  She  has  successfully  cut  into  British  industries, 
British  commerce,  and  British  shipping.  Why  should 
she  not  be  able  to  conquer  British  Colonies  ?  The 
Colonial  movement  is  patronised,  nourished,  and 
stimulated  by  the  Emperor  and  his  Government,  by 
leaders  of  science  and  of  Society,  and  by  the  kings  of 
industry,  and  has  spread  among  the  people  far  and 
wide.  It  has  acquired  an  immense  and  ever-growing 
hold  upon  the  German  nation.  The  German  idea  is 
that  she  is  not  strong  enough  at  sea  to  have  an  inde- 
pendent line  of  action,  and  therefore  her  chief  object 
is  to  embroil  America  and  Great  Britain,  or  Great 
Britain  with  Russia.  German  Anglophobia  existed  in 
Bismarck's  time,  and  he  encouraged  it  in  order  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  and 
his  English  wife.  Mr.  Eltzbacher  maintains  that  the 
Emperor  himself — ^by  his  speeches  about  the  Navy— r- 
and  Count  von  Biilow  have  "  given  the  impetus  to  a 
passionate  anti-British  movement,  and  to  a  feverish 
agitation  for  an  overwhelmingly  strong  German  Navy." 
The  German  Navy  League,  created  by  Krupp  in  1898, 
delivered  no  fewer  than  3,000  lectures  in  the  spring 
of  1900,  and  distributed  7,000,000  pamphlets.  The 
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movement  lias  become  national,  patriotic  and  irre- 
sistible. 

THE  JINGOES  OF  GERMANY. 

Mr.  Eltzbacher  quotes  from  various  utterances  of 
Oerman  professors,  the  intellectual  leaders  of  German 
life  and  thought,  which  would  certainly  seem  to  show 
that  German  Jingoes  have  little  to  learn  from  their 
English  brothers.  Professor  Schmoller,  of  Berlin 
University,  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Privy  Council 
and  of  the  Prussian  Upper  Chamber,  has  delivered  a 
lecture  in  various  cities,  from  which  he  proclaims  the 
superior  morality  of  Germans  and  Americans,  who  are 
"  the  prey  of  bullies,  pirates,  and  speculators  like 
Cecil  Rhodes,  who  act  like  a  poison  within  their 
State.  Where  they  govern  modesty  and  decency 
disappear,  as  do  honesty  and  respect  for  justice." 

This  Professor  declares  that  Germans  mean  to 
acquire  somewhere  agricultural  Colonies  ; — 

Wc  mean  to  prevent  extravagant  mercantilism  everywhere, 
2ind  to  prevent  the  division  of  the  earth  among  the  three  World- 
Powers.  In  order  to  attain  this  modest  aim  we  require  to-day 
so  badly  a  large  fleet.  .  .  .  We  must  wish  that  at  any  price 
a  German  country,  peopled  by  twenty  to  thirty  million  Germans, 
should  grow  up  m  Southern  Brazil.  Without  the  possibility  of 
energetic  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Germany,  our  future  over 
there  is  threatened. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  OFFICERS. 

By  Lieut.-Col.  F.  N.  Maude. 

Colonel  Maude  contributes  to  the  United  Service 
Magazine  for  August  an  article  on  the  repxjrt  of  the 
Conomittee  on  the  Education  of  Oflficers.  The  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  report  is  profoundly  depressing 
as  regards  the  prospect  of  reform.  Every  page  indi- 
cates the  evil  which  results  fiom  a  failure  to  appreciate 
in  early  life  the  conditions  of  true  scientific  investiga- 
tion. The  gravest  intellectual  weakness  of  our  officers 
lies  in  the  readiness  to  accept  despondent  humpur 
and  inability  to  recognise  facts  in  their  true  ordpr  of 
importance. 

WHY  THE  COMMITTEE  FAILED. 

He  maintains  that  the  Committee  did  not  take  the 
way  of  finding  out  the  truth  about  the  matter  they  were 
called  upon  to  investigate.  On  all  counts  he  con- 
siders that  an  Overwhelming  case  can  be  made 
out  in  favour  of  competition  as  a  means  of  supply- 
ing the  Army  with  the  raw  material  to  work  up 
into  officers.  He  does  not  think  we  make  the  most  of 
that  material.  He  regards  as  absolutely  monstrous 
the  suggestion  to  promote  men  over  the  heads  of 
their  comrades  for  success  in  answering  examination 
papers  after  they  have  entered  the  Army.  It  shows  a 
marvellous  ignorance  of  human  nature  in  its  inventors. 
Our  great  fault  has  been  largely  the  consequence  of  a 
want  of  habit  of  assuming  responsibility — a  necessary 
sequence  of  the  course  of  evolution  we  have  been 
going  through  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

HOW  THE  CADETS  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT. 

Speaking  from  his  own  experience,  he  maintains 
that  if  mathematics  and  science  were  made  to  go 


hand-in-hand  "and  not  divorced  from  each  other,  as 
in  most  school  curricula,  the  progress  in  all  would 
be  very  greatly  facilitated. 

He  thinks  that  boys  should  be  familiarised  with  the 
elementary  facts  and  conceptions  on  which  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  war  depends.  Of  strategy  and 
tactics  nothing  need  be  taught  beyond  the  broad 
principle  of  concentration  of  all  efforts  on  the  decisive 
point.  Sea-power  and  its  influence  on  the  growth  of 
Empire,  and  our  loss  of  the  American  Colonies,  when 
for  a  time  they  fell  from  us,  should  be  insisted  on  in 
all  schools ;  and  Colonel  Maude  would  give  a  special 
scholarship  annually  for  proficiency  in  the  study  of 
Mahan*s  works. 

He  would  recast  all  the  arithmetical  and  algebraical 
and  trigonometrical  examples  in  the  text-books,  and 
substitute  questions  founded  on  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  great  Imperial  questions  of  the  day,  and  he  would 
have  big  wall  maps,  like  that  issued  by  the  Navy 
League,  himg  on  every  school-room  wall.  Elementary 
mechanics  should  be  taught  from  the  youngest  form. 

ARMY  SCHOOLS  ON  GERMAN  LINES. 

Lastly,  he  would  have  a  cadet  company  of  engineers, 
so  that  all  the  applications  of  mechanics,  trigono- 
metry, structural  design,  etc,  might  be  dealt  with 
practically  on  the  ground  and  theoretically  in  the 
class-room.  Very  young  sappers  in  the  Army,  who 
have  had  nothing  like  the  educational  advantages 
which  a  public  school  should  afford,  often  send  in 
papers  which  compare  favourably  with  those  by 
Sandhurst  Cadets  and  young  commissioned  officers. 
It  is  not  the  education  of  the  Army  that  needs 
the  national  solicitude  so  much  as  the  reform 
of  the  parents  of  the  young  officers,  and  of 
the  public  schools.  It  is  only  the  parents'  indiffer- 
ence which  has  rendered  possible  the  growth  of 
over-grown  classes  in  our  schools.  The  old  stor)', 
"  Little  boys  should  be  seen  and  not  heard,"  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  It  is  too  often  a  convenient  formula 
for  saving  the  trouble  of  betraying  one's  own  ignorance. 
The  chief  fault  generally  lies  in  the  type  of  man 
custom  has  selected  as  the  head  of  a  public  school. 
He  rarely  inspires  respect,  either  in  the  boys  or  in 
his  subordinate  masters,  and  he  is  uniformly  imfor- 
tunate  in  his  choice  of  the  latter. 

What  Colonel  Maude  would  like  to  see  would  be 
"  a  school  on  the  lines  of  the  German  cadet  schools, 
officered  and  manned  exclusively  by  Army  men.  .  .  . 
Boys  for  the  Army  should  be  trained  by  the  Army, 
by  men  who  have  been  through  the  mill  themselves." 

There  is  a  very  good  article  in  the  United  Service 
Magazine  entitled  "The  Real  Thing,"  by  Hawkins 
Whitshed — a  very  vivid  description  of  the  realiti^  of  the 
way  in  which  our  men  really  fieht  in  South  Africa,  and. 
not  as  they  arc  described  as  nghting  in  the  illustrated, 
papers.     After  the  battle  of  Colenso  no  one  ridtn^ 
through  the  British  camp  would  have  suspected,  froivi 
seeing  the  men  at  their  tea,  that  they  had  just  come  ba-c«- 
from  a  lost  battle. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  MODERN  FRANCE. 

By  Professor  Beesly. 

In  \he  Positivist Review  for  August  Professor  Beesly 
writes  an  interesting  article  upon  French  progress. 
He  begins  by  declaring  that  France  is  ahead  of  all 
the  most  civilised  countries  of  the  world.  She  is 
inferior  in  material  force  to  one  or  more  of  her 
neighbours ;  but  that  very  fact  adds  to  her  qualification 
for  the  primacy  which  she  now  possesses.  She  is  in 
advance  of  neighbouring  nations — first,  because  she 
has  got  rid  finally  of  her  Sovereigns  and  hereditary 
legislators ;  and  secondly,  because  she  has  almost  got 
rid,  as  far  as  public  life  is  concerned,  of  her  god — with 
a  small  "  g."  Of  the  two  most  special  and  salient  evils 
of  our  time — militarism  and  plutocracy — they  are  in 
France  more  widely  recognised  as  evils  and  more 
energetically  resisted,  and  have  more  chance  of  being 
overcome  than  elsewhere.  The  result  of  the  last 
General  Election  confirms  Professor  Beesly  in  this 
optimist  judgment.  The  forces  of  evil  did  their 
utmost  in  order  to  destroy  the  Ministry  : — 

The  result  has  been  as  instructive  as  it  was  unexpected. 
Radicals  have  been  returned  in  much  larger  numbers  than  ever 
before,  and  a  decisive  majority  of  the  Chamber  is  pledged,  to 
Uy  education,  the  dissolution  of  unauthorised  religious  com- 
munities, an  income  tax,  old-age  pensions,  and  r^uction  of 
military  service  to  two  years. 

Professor  Beesly  does  not  admire  the  use  of 
material  force  against  the  religious  orders.  He  thinks 
that  patience  almost  infinite  would  be  the  wisest 
policy.  It  would  be  more  logical  to  disestablish  the 
Church  than  to  legislate  against  the  religious  orders,  for 
at  present  we  have  the  preposterous  spectacle  of  a 
Church  maintained  in  great  honour  at  the  public 
expense,  whose  ministers  are  yet  not  allowed  to 
instruct  the  young  because  their  teaching  is  deemed  so 
pernicious. 

Professor  Beesly  thinks  the  income  tax  is  likely  to 
be  carried,  because  an  imperious  demand  for  it  has 
arisen  from  the  poorer  taxpayers.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  old-age  pensions.  He  thinks  that  electors  of 
the  wage-earning  class  are  in  France  more  alive  to 
their  own  interests  and  more  disposed  to  exact  the 
fulfilment  of  electioneering  programmes  than  they  are 
here. 

More  important,  however,  than  any  other  question 
is  the  Army  Bill,  which  proposes  to  reduce  military 
service  from  three  years  to  two,  and  abolish  all 
exemptions.  At  present  the  only  sons  of  widows, 
young  men  who  can  pay  jQdo  and  have  passed  certain 
examinations,  are  allowed  to  serve  only  one  year.  In 
future  everyone  must  serve  two.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  its  promoters  believe  that  when  the  richer 
classes  find  themselves  compelled  to  serve  their  full 
two  years  they  will  swell  the  cry  for  universal  service 
of  one  year  only,  which  will  reduce  the  army  from  an 
instrument  of  possible  aggression  to  the  status  of  a 
national  militia,  which  is  all  that  any  country  requires 
for  its  defence.  The  Bill  is  going  to  be  carried,  says 
Professor  Beesly,  because  the  large   majority  of 


Frenchmen  are  the  most  pacific,  the  most  industrious, 
the  most  sensible,  and  upon  the  whole  the  most  civi- 
lised people  in  the  world. 

Professor  Beesly  concludes  his  paper  by  saying  that 
the  movement  of  regeneration  that  b^an  in  1870 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  French  Empire  is  now 
extending  to  Italy  and  Spain,  and  there  is  fair  ground 
for  hope  that  another  twenty  years  will  see  all  the  Latin 
countries,  in  the  Old  as  well  as  in  the  New  JVorld, 
covered  with  peaceful,  friendly,  and  progressive 
Republics. 


SOME  PROPHECIES  OF  THINGS  TO  COME. 

Mr.  F.  a.  White  contributes  to  the  JVestminster 
Review  for  August  an  article  entitled  "  The  Moral  of 
the  Late  War,"  in  which  he  vaunts  the  success  of 
various  prophecies  which  he  made  in  times  past,  and 
proceeds  to  make  more  prophecies  which  may  be 
worth  quoting. 

In  reply  to  the  precept,  "  never  prophesy  unless  you 
know,"  he  says,  "  by  the  study  of  history  you  do 
know."  The  first  prophecy  is  that  our  ruin,  unless 
our  policy  is  changed,  is  the  deadest  of  certainties. 
We  have  had  enough  of  war  for  the  next  few  years, 
but  then  will  come  a  war  with  Russia  or  a  war  over 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  this  will  come  about, 
whichever  Party  is  in  power,  unless  the  English  people 
learn  wisdom.  He  declines  to  put  the  very  smallest 
confidence  in  any  Liberal  Government  unless  it 
solemnly  pledges  itself  on  oath  not  to  hold  office  in 
time  of  war  in  any  circumstances  whatever.  Modem 
history,  he  thinks,  should  be  made  a  compulsory 
subject  in  all  public  examinations.  The  most 
elementary  knowledge  of  modern  history  would  have 
made  the  late  war  utterly  impossible,  for  that  war  was 
as  anachronistic  as  a  megatherium  or  a  dodo,  for  it  is 
a  war  against  the  world*s  last  and  perhaps  greatest 
discovery — to  wit,  that  every  civilised  people  should 
enjoy  the  incalculable  blessing  of  self-government, 
which  alone  is  perfect  liberty. 

He  prophesies  with  absolute  certainty  that  the 
Conservative  Government  will  fall  at  the  next 
General  Election.  The  universal  ignorance  of 
modern  history  is  appalling.  England  is  going  the 
way  of  Rome  at  a  breakneck  pace.  For  a  moment 
there  is  a  lull ;  for  a  moment  the  war  demon  himself 
is  out  of  breath.  But  the  distance  betw  een  us  and 
the  roaring  sea  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice  is 
mighty  narrow.  At  the  rate  we  are  descending  we 
shall  be  swallowed  up  in  I  know  not  how  few 
seconds.  We  want  a  book  of  modern  history  in 
the  English  language,  which  can  do  our  poor  dying 
souls  some  good.  He  suggests  that  the  next  Liberal, 
or  even  the  present  Conservative,  Government  should 
publish  a  penny  manual  of  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory, and  permit  no  boy  to  leave  the  Board  School 
till  he  has  acquired  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  it. 
He  would  give  it  away  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
land,  and  thereby  he  thinks  it  would  save  poor 
benighted  England  from  her  else  inevitable  ruin. 
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THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN  WHITE  WOMEN. 

International  Conference  in  Paris. 

The  existence  of  a  veritable  slave  trade  in  white 
women  and  girls  for  the  worst  purposes  has  long  been 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  hideous  evils  which 
afflict  humanity.  Last  month  the  representatives  of 
fifteen  European  Governments  met  in  conference  at 
the  French  Foreign  Office  in  Paris  on  the  invitation 
of  the  French  Government,  moved  thereto  by  the 
initiative  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Coote,  of  the  National 
Vigilance  Society.  Thirty-six  delegates  were  present, 
representing  the  following  European  countries : 
Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Italy,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

As  the  Matin  had  been  working  up  the  subject  for 
some  time  past,  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
attracted  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  public 
attention.  The  majority  of  the  Governments  repre- 
sented sent  three  delegates,  but  Great  Britain  had  only 
one  representative.  The  contrast  between  official 
England  and  the  England  of  voluntary  initiative  was 
never  more  marked  than  at  the  Conference. 

THE  WORKING  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

On  July  15th  M.  Delcass^  opened  the  proceedings 
by  an  address  of  welcome,  and  Senator  B^frenger  was 
voted  to  the  chair. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  day's  proceedings 
were  taken  up  in  receiving  reports  from  the  various 
Governments  represented,  as  to  the  laws  in  their 
respective  countries  dealing  with  those  who  procure 
vomen  for  immoral  purposes.  It  was  then  determined 
to  resolve  the  members  of  the  Conference  into  three 
commissions  to  consider  and  report  on  : — 

1.  What  legislation,  if  any,  is  necessary  for  more 
clearly  defining  the  crime  involved  in  the  White  Slave 
Traffic? 

2.  New  administrative  measures  necessary. 

3.  Judicial  procedure. 

These  three  Commissions  having  met  and  threshed 
out  these  respective  questions,  have  reported  to  the 
Conference  their  various  decisions. 

WHAT  WAS  ACCOMPLISHED. 

These  were  fully  discussed  by  the  Conference,  and 
certain  recommendations  have  been  made,  which  are, 
of  course,  confidential,  and  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  various  Governments  interested.  Amongst  the 
points  considered  by  the  Conference  are  the  two 
following,  which  were  formulated  by  the  English 
International  Bureau : — 

1.  When  a  man  or  woman  is  found  in  the  possession  of  young 
women  professedly  Sot  the  purpose' of  taking  them  to  a  foreign 
couDtry,  with  a  view  to  place  them  in  employment,  the  police 
of  the  country  where  they  may  be  found  should  have  jpower  to 
compel  the  man  or  woman  to  give  some  account  of  his  or  her 
antecedents,  and  to  throw  upon  them  the  onus  of  legally  proving 
that  they  are  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  a  respectable  business. 

2.  Any  woman  pursuing  the  trade  of  prostitution  in  any  nation 
other  than  that  to- which  she  belongs  should  be  repatriated. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  soirie  was  held  in  honour 
of  the  delegates,  by  the  French  National  Committee 


and  the  English  National  Committee  combined.  The 
reception  was  given  at  the  Gallery  .in  the  Champs 
Elysdes,  and  was  a  most  interesting  gathering  of  the 
official  delegates  and  a  niunber  of  leading  French 
ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion. M.  B^renger  spoke  in  high  praise  of  those 
in  England  who  had  originated  the  movement.  The 
delegates  were  received  in  audience  on  Thursday 
afternoon  by  President  Loubet,  at  the  Champs 
Elysees.  On  Friday  evening  a  great  public  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  French  Geographical 
Society.  The  hall  was  crowded.  Senator  B^renger 
occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  on  the  platform 
by  M.  Georges  Picot,  M.  Ferdinand  Dreyfus,  M. 
Frederick  Passy,  Madame  Paul  de  Schlumberger, 
Madame  Oster  and  Madame  Vincent,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  delegates  who  were  attending  the  official 
conference.  The  meeting  was  most  enthusiastic,  and 
was  from  every  point  of  view  a  very  great  success. 

The  official  Conference  closed  its  sittings  on 
Tuesday,  July  22nd,  having  agreed  upon  a  certain 
line  of  action  which  will,  in  due  course,  be  reported 
to  the  respective  (jovemments  interested. 


CECIL  RHODES  AT  MUIZENBER6. 

The  Empire  Rtview  for  August  contains  some 
prettily-told  reminiscences  of  Cecil  Rhodes  at  the 
little  seaside  village  of  Muizenberg,  fifteen  miles  from 
Cape  Town,  by  Miss  E.  Newman  Thomas,  who  writes 
from  Muizenberg.  Cecil  Rhodes,  says  the  writer,  was 
very  fond  of  his  Muizenbei^  home,  which  was  furnished 
only  with  the  plainest  necessaries  : — 

Of  late  years  some  fine  houses  have  been  built  (at  Muizen- 
berg), but  there  are  still  many  plain,  thatched  Dutch  houses,  and 
little  old  cottages ;  and  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  unpre- 
tentious homes,  perched  on  the  hillside  above  the  rocks,  belonged 
to  Mr.  Rhodes. 

When  at  Groote  Schuur  Mr.  Rhodes  often  came 
here  from  Saturday  to  Monday  : — 

He  would  come  down  on  Friday  afternoon  in  a  Cape  cart 
driven  by  John,  his  faithful  coloured  coachman,  but  sometimes 
on  a  wet  Monday  morning  he  could  not  drive  back  in  this  open 
cart,  and  had  perforce  to  travel  by  train,  which  he  did  not 
like.  He  would  sometime!s  ride  down  with  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
and,  of  late  years,  if  the  south-easters  blew  very  strongly,  he 
would  drive  in  a  small  closed  carriage,  and  quite  recently  in  a 
motor-car.  His  friends  would  come  and  see  him,  when  an  odd 
collection  of  old  chairs  would  be  hauled  out  and  occupied  by 
many  distinguished  guests.  • 

Miss  Thomas  last  saw  Mr.  Rhodes  coming  down 
on  his  motor-car  to  his  Muizenberg  cottage,  shortly 
before  his  last  illness.  She  noticed  that  he  looked 
much  aged  and  ill.  During  the  anxious  days  which 
followed  she  often  passed  the  cottage,  with  its 
wooden  gate  opening  on  to  the  little  garden  where  white  mar- 
guerites and  pale-blue  plumbago  bloom  at  the  edge  of  the  grass. 
The  homely  simplicity  of  the  cottage  arrangements  were  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Rhodes's  quiet  tastes ;  an  extra  window, 
with  unpainted  shutters,  had  been  hastily  made  in  his  room, 
looking  towards  Simon's  Bay,  to  admit  tlie  sea  breezes.  At  the 
end  of  the  stoep  would  be  seen  one  of  the  servants  silently  and 
ceaselessly  working  the  punkah  through  the  other  window,  the 
verandah  blinds  being  drawn  dowA  ki*  front. 
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AN  AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDER  ON  BRITISH 
SHIPBUILDING. 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  July  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Cramp,  the  great  shipbuilder,  discusses  the  effect  of 
the  Morganisation  of  the  Atlantic  steamships  upon 
American  shipbuilding.  He  thinks  that  Mr.  Morgan's 
combine  will  find  it  to  its  interest  to  stimulate  energy  and 
ingenuity"  abroad  by  building  American  ships  of  the  first 
quality  and  the  greatest  speed.  Mr.  Cramp  does  not 
think  that  Mr.  Morgan's  operations  will  threaten  British 
shipbuilding.  He  says  that  the  so-called  merger  as  it 
stands,  though  not  of  British  conception  or  British  origin, 
may  prove  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  British  merchant  marine. 
The  English  were  helpless  in  the  matter  because  they 
apparently  had  no  mmd  or  personality  of  their  own 
capable  of  organising  it.  The  good  results  to  be  attained 
are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morgan's  operation 
has  roused  the  British  public  from  a  letharg)'  of  years* 
duration,  and  has  turned  them  from  normal  self-compla- 
cency into  an^  almost  feverish  realisation  of  the  actual 
conditions  which  confront  them. 

INTERESTING  PRECEDENTS. 

Mr.  Cramp  indulges  in  an  interesting  survey  of  the 
past  history  'of  British  shipbuilding,  the  moral  of 
which  is  that  John  Bull  has  always  gone  to  sleep 
until  he  has  been  scared.  When  the  Collins  Line 
was  put  on  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
British  were  thoroughly  alarmed,  and,  it  might  be 
said,  stampeded.  The  .  Government  increas^  the 
subsidy  of  tne  Cunard  Line  to  an  extent  which  enabled 
Mr.  Cunard  to  build  another  and  a  better  ship  each  year. 
Soon,  however.  Congress  withdrew  the  subsidy  from  the 
Collins  Line,  which  collapsed,  and  the  British  were  left 
in  possession  of  a  monopoly.  This  monopoly  led  John 
Bull  to  go  to  sleep  again,  but  in  1870-71  he  was  once 
more  panic-stricken  by  the  building  of  four  ships  by  the 
Cramps,  which  were  superior  to  any  existing  ship- 
building. Every  one  of  the  principal  British  companies 
then  existing  started  at  least  two  new  ships,  each  of 
larger  dimensions,  of  greater  passenger  accommodation, 
of  higher  speed  than  the  four  American  ships.  The 
British  Government  continued  to  promote  and  foster  its 
lines  until  the  Cramps'  four  ships  were  sold 
to  the  Red  Star  Line,  which,  although  owned  by  the 
Americans,  sailed  under  the  Belgian  flag,  and  received  a 
subsidy  from  the  Belgian  Government. 

WHEN  BRITAIN  WAS  SUPREME—AND  AFTER. 
No  further  building  was  done  in  America  for  some 
time,  and  the  American  ships  were  so  far  out- 
classed in  size  and  speed  by  the  subsidised  British 
ships  that  they  ceased  to  be  a  menace  to  British 
supremacy.  Down  to  1877  British  monopoly  was 
.  re-established,  and  monopoly  brought  stagnation.  The 
first  great  palpable  evidence  of  the  decline  of 
British  supremacy  appeared  when  they  took  up 
such  an  immense  quantity  of  tonnage  for  transport 
service  at  the  beginning  of  their  extravagant  and  dis- 
astrous South  African  War.  This  brought  out  the  fact  that 
while  the  British  had  been  standing  still  the  Germans  had 
been  forging  ahead  with  giant  strides.  The  German 
ships  are  superior  in  speed,  and  comfort,  and  everything 
else  to  the  British  ships. 

THE  RISE  OF  GERMANY. 

The  effect  of  this  British  supineness  and  Gennan  pro- 
gress was  greatly  accentuated  by  the  South  African  War, 
when  the  Germans  made  haste  to  take  up  in  all  directions 
the  traffic  that  the  British  had  in  that  manner  wholly  or 
partly  abandoned.  The  result  is  that  Germany  has 


practically  taken  the  first  place  in  the  ocean-carrj-ing 
trade.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  more  British 
tonnage  than  German  tonnage,  but  the  German  ships 
are  nearly  all  of  modem  types,  many  of  them  new,  and 
in  the  total  average  superior  in  capacity  and  perfomi- 
ance  to  the  total  average  of  British  tonnage  in  the  ratio 
of  more  than  two  to  one.  Something  had  to  be 
done,  and  that  something  was  done  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
whose  action  is  bound  to  stimulate — or  a  better  phrase 
would  be  to  compel — a  very  marked  advance  m  the 
type  and  character  of  British-built  ships.  It  will  also 
stimulate  American  shipbuilding,  and  Mr.  Cramp 
declares  that  his  shipyard  is  now  the  foremost  ship- 
building plant  on  this  planet.  Their  works  have  been 
completely  revolutionised  in  plant,  methods,  and  working 
organism.  The  use  of  pneumatic  tools  finds  there  its 
highest  development.  Whether  for  drilling,  riveting, 
caulking,  or  shipping,  everything  is  done  by  compressed 
air.  They  recently  built  two  steamers,  in  each  of  which 
^47,ooo  rivets  were  employed,  every  <^ne  of  which  was 
riveted  by  pneumatic  tools. 

This  year  pneumatic  riveters  have  been  sent  over 
from  New  York  to  Southampton  Docks  in  order  to  teach 
the  British  workman  how  to  use  them.  Mr.  Cramp  con- 
cludes his  paper  by  stating  that  the  chief  constructor  of 
the  German  Navy  is  about  to  visit  his  shipyards  for  the 
purpose  of  picking  up  ideas  for  the  use  of  the  uerman  Nav)'. 


TOILERS  OF  THE  DEEP. 

An  article  on  "  The  Deep-Sea  Fisherman "  in 
Macmillafis  Mqgazhte  is  chiefly  interesting  because  of 
the  insight  it  gives  into  the  life  of  these  hard-working 
subjects  of  the  King.  Taken  from  the  mouth  of  a 
fishing  captain  himself,  the  hardships  of  the  life  come 
vividly  before  the  reader : — 

"  It's  a  hard  life,  take  it  as  you  will.  Youll  never  meet  a 
fisherman  who  wouldn't  remain  on  shore  if  he  could." 

**  Ay,"  said  the  mate,  "  that's  so.  I've  been  on  deck  from 
twelve  to  twelve,  and  never  had  time  to  go  down,  working  hard 
all  the  time — save  of  course  to  swallow  a  mouthful  of  tea." 

"Yes,"  said  the  skipper,  **it's  haul,  haul,  haul,  the  whob 
time.  Your  hands  get  that  cold,  you  can't  feel  'em,  and  you 
can't  wear  mils  'cause  ^of  the  fish.  That's  the  cruellest  thing 
of  all.  It'll  freeze  and  sno\r  for  days  and  days,  and  the  ice 
will  form  thick  on  the  deck  and  the  ropes  and  the  saiLs—not 
slush,  but  re^Iar  ice,  till  you  have  to  knock  it  off  in  blocks 
with  handspikes.  And  all  the  time  you've  got  to  be  working  at 
that  blessed  net.  One  night  the  mate  yonder  was  turning  in, 
after  his  watch,  took  his  hKX)ts  off,  when  up  he  has  to  come ;  net 
had  caught  or  something.  Went  down  again,  got  one  boot  otT, 
when  up  he's  fetched  again.  Next  time  he  didn't  take  his  boots 
off  at  all,  but  turned  in  boots  and  all,  and  Mras  settling  down  to 
sleep,  when  he's  called  out  a  third  time,  and  when  that  was 
over  it  was  his  watch.  Then  when  your  hands  get  warm  again, 
ah,  it's  then  you  feel  it.  Why,  I've  cried  for  pain.  I've  seen 
big  men  go  rijjht  unconscious  when  they've  come  into  the  warm 
— yes,  from  the  pain.  The  worst  is,  your  hands  get  so  hart? 
they  crack,  and  you  can't  do  nothin'  for  that.  O'  course  they 
get  all  right  again  ashore.  There's  the  sea-boils,  too — oh,  it's 
properly  hard,  I  tell  you.  But  the  worst  job  of  all  is  standini^ 
at  the  wheel  in  the  cold  nights.  It's  cruel.  The  cruiser  and 
cutter  chaps  come  aboard,  and  won't  believe  us  when  we  tell 
them  that  our  watches  arc  eight  hours." 

And  the  rewards  of  this  toil  are  often  most  pitiably 
unsatisfactory,  to  quote  again  : — 

**  And  it's  uncertain  work,  just  heart-breaking  at  times.  I've 
known  a  boat  come  in  with  a  tidy  load  of  fish  and  clear  a  heap  of 
money,  forty  poands  it  may  be,  and  you'll  come  in  an  hour  after 
and  not  make  ten  pounds  for  the  same  lot  of  fish.  You  never 
know  before  you  come  in  what  you'll  make." 
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THE  WAR  AND  POETRY. 

The  Edinburgh  RevUw  publishes  an  essay  on  this 
theme.  The  writer  discusses  some  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  brought  about  in  that  region  where 
the  dominant  motive^  of  poetry  is  war.  Like  the 
Homeric  and  Roman,  the  Hebrew  poems  expressed 
a  pure  delight  in  battle,  and  utter  destruction  of  the 
foe.  When  art  arose,  with  its  instinctive  abhorrence 
of  brutalities,  the  poetry  of  war  became  more  abstract. 
The  older  spirit  returned  in  the  chants  of  the  bar- 
barians; then  the  Christian  religion  softened  the 
people  and  the  song;  chivalry  was  the  compromise 
between  the  delight  in  war  and  a  religion  of  love  and 
forgiveness  of>cnemies.  English  wars  did  not  inspire 
much  poetry.  Even  the  war  with  Napoleon  gave  birth 
to  few  poems  of  the  martial  patriotic  order  directly 
connected  with  the  events  of  the  day.  But  although 
few,  Campbell's  lyrics  were  immortal.  The  Crimean 
War  produced  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  ; 
the  Chinese  Opium  War  produced  Sir  Francis  Doyle's 
"Private  of  the  Buffs ";^the  feeling  of  the  Mutiny 
time  lives  best  in  the  poems  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyell.  The 
Afghan  wars  produced  no  English  poems,  although 
they  seem  to  have  brought  forth  some  Afghan  of  charac- 
teristic vigour.  The  South  African  War  has  not,. says 
the  Edinburgh  reviewer,  inspired  a  single  poem  which 
is  likely  to  live.  Altogether  on  civilised  lines  there 
is  no  great  crop  of  fine  poetry  directly  referring, 
like  the  innumerable  chants  of  barbarian  bards, 
to  wars  contemporary  with  the  poet.  Modem 
bards  have  on  the  whole  succeeded  better 
in  retrospective  war  poetry.  Walter  Scott  was 
singularly  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  celebrate 
the  martial  exploits  of  his  own  contemporaries,  as 
unsuccessful  indeed  as  he  was  successful  in  describing 
the  fights  of  an  earlier  day.  Mt.  Kipling,  the 
reviewer  says,  invented  a  style ;  he  is  the  discoverer 
who  inaugurates  a  new  line  in  the  poetic  trade  routes. 
He  suddenly  brought  down  poetry  from  the  high  cliffs 
on  which  it  had  been  kept  by  the  Tennysonian  school, 
to  the  familiar  level  of  barracks  and  ship  decks.  He 
tears  aside  the  veil  of  poetic  woof  by  which  the 
beauties  and  glories  of  war  are  enhanced,  the  defects 
or  uglinesses  hidden.  He  is  the  modem  realistic 
artist,  consciously  describing  fights  in  which  he  has  not 
taken  part  for  the  amusement  of  a  public  that  has  also 
not  taken  part,  but  that  likes  to  have  its  sensations 
excited  in  a  novel  manner. 

But  modem  poets  of  war,  except  Mr.  Kipling,  are 
no  longer  satisfied  with  the  simple  motive  of  their 
country's  triumph.  They  look  for  a  religious  or 
philosophical  ground  of  the  war.  Some  work  upon 
the  basis  of  a  Darwinian  gospel,  and  see  in  evolution 
the  will  of  God.  It  is  almost  a  new  religion.  Or, 
again,  the  modem  poet  depicts  war  as  a  means  of 
perfecting  the  individual  life — a  form  of  renunciation 
;ind  death  to  self.  This  increasing  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  writers  at  home  to  find  other  motives  in  war 
than  those  which  satisfied  their  ancestors  is  a  sign  of 
the  increasing  contradiction  between  the  fact  of  a  war 
and  the  conscience  of  civilised  mankind. 


TENNYSON'S  HOME  LIFE. 

In  Temple  Bar  there  is  a  charmingly-written  account 
by  a  lady  of  the  life  of  the  late  Poet  Laureate  at 
Farringford,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  resided 
from  1853.  She  tells  two  stories  of  the  poet's  early 
reception  in  the  neighbourhood : — 

He  was  regarded  very  much  askance  by  the  native  gentry.  A 
mere  man  who  wrote  verses,  thus  to  settle  himself  down  com- 
fortably in  their  midst ;  it  was  preposterous  !  They  let  him 
severely  alone  until  the  Queen  next  came  over  to  Osborne. 
Then  a  rumour  got  about  of  a  royal  command  to  dinner  there  ; 
and  It  became  apparent  that  the  islanders  had  been  disdaining 
unawares  one  whom  his  sovereign*  deligh ted  ^to  honour.  Every- 
body promptly  called  at  Farringford.  Nobody  got  further  than 
the  door ;  and — so  *tis  said — the  visiting  cards  thus  left  were 
tied  up  in  a  bundle  by  the  irate  bard,  and  thrown  out  to  bloom 
unseen  among  the  garden  shrubs. 

"ONLY  A  PUBLIC  WRITER^" 

And  the  story  of  a  traveller  passing  Farringford  and 
inquiring  whose  house  it  was  : — 

**  Nobody's  in  particular,"  the  driver  replied.  **But  whose 
is  it  ?  "  "  Mr.  Tennyson's."  **  Do  you  call  him  nobody  ?  He 
is  a  great  man  ! "  "  He  a  great  man  !  Why,  he  only  keeps 
one  man,  and  don't  sleep  in  the  house."  Another  story  of 
the  same  period  represents  one  of  the  Tennyson  housemaids  as 
saying  that  **  Her  mistress  was  an  angel."  **  And  what  of  yoor 
master  ?  ^'  **  Why  "  (with  an  inexpressibly  scornful  air),  **  he's 
only  a  public  writer  !  " 

The  writer  was  talcen  to  see  the  Poet  by  her  father, 
and  was  accompanied  by  her  sister.  Her  principal 
anxiety  seems  to  have  been  to  avoid  meeting  Tenny- 
son, and  in  this  she  and  her  sister  were  aided  by 
Hallam  Tennyson,  the  Poet's  son. 

TENNYSON  ON  BROWNING. 

She  thus  describes  Tennyson : — 

His  manner  was  for  the  most  part  singularly  gentle  and 
courteous,  quite  free  from  the  brtisquerie  of  which  we  had  often 
heard :  only  now  and  again  he  would  swoop  down  with  some 
abrupt  unex[>ected  question.  He  condescended  to  propound  a 
riddle — **  Why  the  little  birds  were  so  sad  in  the  early  morn- 
ing ?  '*  the  answer  being  "  Because  then  their  little  bills  are  all 
over  dew  ! "  (over-due).  He  suddenly  asked  my  fother — **  Do 
you  like  Browning  ?  "  To  this  my  father  replied  with  truth,  that 
as  a  rule  he  didn't  understand  Browning.  I  don't  either !  '* 
retorted  the  poet  gruffly. 

Much  of  the  conversation  ran  on  Tennyson's 
cherished  scheme  of  founding  a  colony  of  English 
peasants  in  South  Africa,  a  scheme  which  was  never 
realised : — 

Tennyson  painted  the  colonial  life  in  glowing  colours,  and 
asked  me,  inter  alia^  if  I  could  plough  ?  I  cautiously  answered 
that  I  never  had  ploughed,  but  perhaps  might  if  I  tried.  **  Oh, 
hut,"  he  said,  "that  shows  you  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
It  requires  great  physical  strength.  But  out  there  you  would 
become  so  strong  you  womld  soon  be  able  to  turn  a  furrow  as 
well  as  any  one."  I  thought  of  the  Amazonian  **  daughters  of 
the  plough "  in  the  **  Princess,"  and  reserved  my  opiiyon. 
**  Why,"  he  continued,  **  I  knew  a  maa  and  his  wife  who  went 
out  there  some  years  ago,  and  they  have  now  fifty  descendants, 
all  strong  and  healthy.  How  would  you  like  that  ?  Fifty 
descendants  ! "  I  hastily  responded  that  I  didn't  think  I  should 
like  it  at  all. 

In  the  Windsor  Magazine  M.  Edouard  Charles  writes 
very  entertainingly  upon  the  Dog  Police  of  Paris,  and 
describes  the  train mg  which  fits  them  to  rescue  drowning 
persons  and  hunt  down  thieves.  The  dogs  used  are  New- 
foundlands, and  are  bought  very  young,  costing  some  £^20 
to  ;^4o  apiece. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS. 

By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

The  times  indeed  are  changing  when  the  Quarterly 
Review  allows  one  of  its  contributors  to  sign  his  con- 
tribution. This  novel  departure  for  the  Quarterly 
has  been  made  in  honour  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  fills 
twenty  pages  of  the  July  number  with  an  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  Charles  Dickens.  It  is  interesting,  but 
it  possesses  little  of  the  charm  of  the  best  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  prose  and  verse.  Its  interest,  indeed, 
lies  more  in  the  judgments  which  he  expresses  than  in 
the  style  in  which  his  criticisms  are  couched.  As 
usual,  Mr.  Swinburne  js  somewhat  lavish  in  his  lauda- 
tion, but,  contrary  to  his  wont,  he  uses  the  lash  but 
sparingly. 

"the  child's  history  of  ENGLAND." 

His  severest  censure  is  reserved  for  the  "  Child's 
History  of  England."    He  says  : — 

I  cannot  imagine  what  evil  imp,  for  what  inwrutablc  reason  in 
the  unjustifiable  designs  of  a  malevolent  Providence,  was  ever 
permitted  to  suggest  to  him  the  perpetration  of  such  a  book. 

What  ailed  him  in  this  book  was  its  "  cheapjack 
Radicalism."  But  Mr.  Swinburne  reserves  his  chief 
scorn  for  those  who  have  adversely  criticised  Dickens. 
Those  who  deny  truthfulness  and  realism  to  the 
imagination  or  genius  of  Dickens  are  ''blatant 
boobies."  "The  incredible  immensity  of  Dickens' 
creative  power,"  he  says,  "  sufficed  for  a  fame  great 
enough  to  dtserve  the  applause  and  the  thanksgiving 
of  all  men  worthy  to  acclaim  it,  and  the  contempt  of 
such  a  Triton  of  the  minnows  as  Matthew  Arnold." 

This  is  nothing  to  what  he  says  of  George  Henry 
Lewes,  whose  criticism  provokes  him  to  speak  of  the 
"  chattering  duncery  and  the  impudent  malignity  of  so 
consummate  and  pseudosophical  a  quack  as  George 
Henry  Lewes.  Not  even  such  a  past-master  in  the 
noble  science  of  defamation  could  plausibly  have 
dared  to  cite  in  support  of  his  insolent  and  idiotic 
impeachment  either  the  leading  or  the  supplementary 
characters  in  *  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.' " 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD  "  AND  "  GREAT  EXPECTATIONS." 

But  Mr.  Swinburne  cannot  stand  Little  Nell.  "  She 
is  a  monster  as  inhuman  as  a  baby  with  two  heads." 
He  does  not  think  very  much  of  "Nicholas  Nickleby"; 
he  does  not  consider  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  "  is  in 
any  way  a  good  story ;  and  he  is  not  enthusiastic 
about  "Dombey  and  Son."  But  of  almost  all  the 
other  novels  he  has  nothing  but  unstinted  praise. 
Dickens*  two  best  novels,  Mr.  Swinburne  thinks,  are 
^*  David  Copperfield  "  and  "  Great  Expectations."  Of 
"  David  Copperfield  "  he  says  that : — 

From  the  first  chapter  to  the  last  it  is  unmistakable  by  any 
eye  above  the  level  and  beyond  the  insight  of  a  beetle's  as  one 
.of  the  masierpieces  to  which  time  can  only  add  a  new  charm  and 
an  unimaginable  value. 

For  the  perfect  excellence  of  this  masterpiece  he 
tfinds  no  words  too  strong.  The  story,  he  says,  is 
ftncoioparably  finer  than  "  Great  Expectations."  There 
eaxi  be  none  superior,  if  there  be  any  equal  to  it,  in 


the  whole  range  of  English  fiction,  except  "  Vanity 
Fair"  and  "  The  Newcomes,"  if  even  they  may  claim 
exception.  There  can  surely  be  found  no  equal 
or  nearly  equal  number  of  living  and  ever-living 
figures. 

DICKENS*  LAST  GREAT  WORK. 

"Great  Expectations"  was  Dickens'  last  great 
work.  The  defects  in  it  are  nearly  as  imperceptible 
as  spots  on  the  sun  or  shadows  on  a  sunlit  sea. 

"  Bamaby  Rudge "  can  hardly  in  common  justice 
be  said  to  fall  short  of  the  crowning  phrase  of  being  a 
faultless  work  of  creation.  In  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit," 
that  neglected  and  irregular  masterpiece,  his  comic 
and  his  tragic  genius  rose  now  and  then  to  the  very 
highest  pitch  of  all.  Sairey  Gamp  has  once  again 
risen  to  the  unimaginable  supremacy  of  triumph  by 
rivaling  the  unspeakable  perfection  of  Mrs.  Quickly*s 
eloquence  at  its  best.    He  says  : — 

We  acknowledge  with  infinite  thanksgiving  of  inexhaustible 
laughter  and  of  rapturous  admiration  the  very  greatest  comic 
poet  or  creator  that  ever  lived  to  make  the  Ufe  of  other  men 
niore  bright  and  more  glad  and  more  perfect  than  ever,  without 
his  beneficent  influence,  it  possibly  or  imaginably  could  have  been. 

But  Mr.  Swinburne  again  and  again  returns  to 
"  Dayid  Copperfield,"  "  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
gift  bestowed  on  us  by  this  magnificent  and  immortal 
bene&ctor." 

PRAISE  FOR  "a  tale  OF  TWO  CITIES." 

Of  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  he  says  it  is  the  most 
ingeniously  and  inventively  and  dramatically  con- 
structed of  all  the  master's  works,  but  "  Hard  Times" 
is  greater  in  moral  and  pathetic  and  humorous  effect. 
Of  I*  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  Mr.  Swinburne  says  that 
"  this  faultless  work  of  tragic  and  creative  art  has 
nothing  of  the  rich  and  various  exuberance  which 
makes  of  *  Bamaby  Rudge '  so  marvellous  an  example 
of  youthful  genius  in  all  the  glowing  growth  of  its 
bright  and  fiery  April ;  but  it  has  the  classic  and  poetic 
symmetry  of  perfect  execution  and  of  perfect  design." 

Of  "  Little  Dorrit,"  whom  he  describes  as  "  Little 
Nell  grown  big,"  he  says  it  contains  many  passages  of 
unsurpassable  excellence.  "The  fiision  of  humour 
and  horror  in  the  marvellous  chapter  which  describes 
the  day  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Merdle  is  comparable 
only  with  the  kindred  work  of  such  creators  as  the 
authors  of  *Les  Mis^rables*  and  'King  Lear,'  and 
nothing  in  the  work  of  Balzac  is  newer  and  truer  and 
more  terrible  than  the  relentless  yet  not  unmerciful 
evolution  of  the  central  figure  in  the  story." 


Our  Circulating  Library. 

We  would  point  out  to  our  readers  that  there  is  still  a 
large  number  of  second-hand  books  from  the  above  library 
for  sale.  Those  who  have  already  purchased  some  of  our 
surplus  volumes  will  find  that  firesn  lists  have  now  been 
prepared,  and  that  many  of  the  books  which  were  not 
available  some  time  ago  are  now  for  sale.  All  the  books 
are  well  bound,  clean,  and  in  good  condition.  Catalogues, 
with  prices,  may  be  obtained firom  the  Secretary,  Review 
OF  Reviews  Circulating  Library,  Temple  House, 
Temple  Avenue,  E.G. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THE  KAISER'S  POWER. 

Bv  Herr  von  Schierbrand. 

Herr  Wolf  von  Schierbrand  contributes  to  the 
North  American  Review  ao  interesting  paper  on  "  The 
Personal  Influence  of  the  Kaiser  on  German  Public 
Life."  He  says  according  to  the  Constitution  he  has 
not  so  much  power,  but  nevertheless  he  exercises 
almost  that  of  a  despot.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  "  embodies  an  epitome  of  all  the  driving  forces  in 
the  German  character  of  to-day,  and  exercises  a  well- 
nigh  mesmeric  influence  on  the  mind  and  imagination 
of  the  nation."  He  leaves  no  means  unused  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  his  personal  ideas  upon  the 
nation.  Speeches  from  the  throne,  which  used  to  be 
impersonal  and  unimpressive  documents,  have  become 
sensational  events,  reverberating  through  the  whole 
Empire,  and  stamping  in  advance  as  his  personal 
opponents,  nay  his  enemies,  all  those  persons  who 
resist  the  measures  which  he  recommends.  He  spends 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  keeping  the  army  perfectly 
under  his  own  control.  It  is  credibly  asserted  that  he 
personally  knows  one-half  of  the  25,000  officers  in  his 
army.  Through  his  military  Cabinet  he  knows  every- 
thing about  everybody,  especially  about  the  corps  of 
officers.  He  dispenses  awards  and  punishments  at 
will,  and  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  fraternising 
with  the  ofl^cers  at  luncheons  or  banquets  given  at 
their  barracks,  to  which  he  invites  himself.  He 
personally  knows  every  one  of  the  123  ships  in  the 
German  Navy,  and  all  the  15,000  naval  officers  under 
his  command. 

Then  he  appeals  to  the  love  of  decorations  which 
characterises  the  German  people,  and  every  January 
he  holds  a  Fete  of  Decorations,  when  from  5, boo  to 
8,000  citizens  are  newly  decorated.  They  are  drawn 
from  every  walk  of  life,  are  invited  to  Court,  regaled 
in  the  old  Castle,  and  all  their  names  and  addresses 
are  published  in  full  in  the  official  organ  of  the 
Empire. 

He  has  vastly  increased  the  splendour  of  his  Court, 
renovated  and  embellished  his  palaces,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  make  his  banquets  the  best  in  Europe. 

Not  content  with  doing  these  things,  which  are 
legitimate  enough,  he  has  overridden  the  Constitution 
by  disregarding  the  express  provision  drawn  up  by 
Bismarck  to  the  effect  that  every  public  utterance  of 
the  Emperor,  oral  or  written,  must  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  By  this  means  it  was 
sought  to  secure  to  the  Germans  liberty  of  criticism 
for  anything  that  the  Kaiser  might  say.  But  public 
declarations  have  been  made  scores  of  times  by  the 
Kaiser,  condemning  or  approving  men  or  measures, 
without  previous  consultation  with  his  Chancellors  ; 
and  if  anybody  criticises  these  utterances  he  is  liable 
to  be  prosecuted  for  Ihe-majeste ;  and  on  this  point 
Herr  von  Schierbrand  speaks  with  great  severity.  He 
says  the  Kaiser  has  done  incalculable  harm  by 
'lowering  national  standards  of  political  thought  and 
liberty.  He  has  practically  destroyed  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  which  is  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 


Constitution.  Honest  expression  of  opinion,  whenever 
it  contravened  his  ideas  and  convictions,  has  been  so 
persistently  and  severely  punished  that  it  may  be  said 
to  be  effectually  muzzled.  During  the  fourteen  years 
of  his  reign  he  has  never  pardoned  a  single  one  of 
those  who  have  offended  against  his  dignity,  or  even 
shortened  in  any  instance  their  penalty. 

Herr  von  Schierbrand  thinks  also  that  in  German 
literary  and  art  life  the  personal  influence  of  the 
Kaiser  has  been  noxious  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
has  substituted  tame  mediocrity  for  the  most  pro- 
mising and  interesting  movement  in  literature  and  art 
of  modern  times. 

He  also  complains  that  the  Kaiser  has  monopolised 
the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany  ever 
since  the  retirement  of  Bismarck.  He  has  made  the 
Chancellor  a  mere  figure-head.  He  has  become  the 
most  prominent  demagogue  in  the  Empire.  Into 
every  political  campaign  he  has  thrown  firebrands  in 
the  shape  of  mottoes,  pithy  and  apt  sayings,  sarcastic 
allusions,  or  ironical  retorts.  Every  weapon  of  war- 
fare has  been  successfully  employed  by  him.  Yet 
although  he  has  been  checkmated  now  and  then,  and 
despite  occasional  rebuff's,  he  has  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  had  his  own  way,  and  is  likely  to  have  it  in  the 
future.  His  influence  to-day  is  felt  more  strongly 
than  that  of  any  other  political  factor  in  Germany. 


The  Pan-German  Movement. 

The  Quarterly  Rc7'ieu'  for  July  reviews  Prince  Bery's 
"  Die  Weltstellung  des  Deutschthums  "  and  Professor 
von  Halle's  "  Volks  und  Seewirtschaft."  The  reviewer 
says  that  pan-Germanism  means  nothing  less  than 
German  dominion  over  the  whole  of  middle  Europe 
and  more.  He  thinks  that  the  German  Government 
is  by  no  means  wholly  unfavourable  to  the  pan-German 
movement.  They  aim  at  absorbing  Holland,  Belgium, 
Austria  and  Switzerland,  the  Danubian  Principalities, 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  review  warns  pan-Germans 
that  neither  Russia,  'nor  England,  nor  France  would 
agree  to  the  German  Empire  being  extended  to  the 
Adriatic  at  Austria's  expense. 


State  Socialism  In  Prussia. 

Dr.  Adolph  Wagner,  writing  on  the  public  debt 
of  Prussia  in  the  North  American  Revie^v  for  July, 
brings  out  into  relief  the  remarkable  fact,  too  often 
ignored  by  the  public,  that  owing  to  her  ownership  of 
State  railways  Prussia  need  not  apply  one  penny  of 
her  taxes  to  her  State  debt,  though  this  debt  amounted 
in  1900  to  1 0,000,000,  not  reckoning  the  sinking 
fund.  Whereas  in  England  our  national  debt  entails 
a  charge  of  about  12s.  6d.  a  head  on  the  population, 
in  Prussia,  as  in  the  whole  of  Germany,  the  money  is 
paid  entirely  from  the  surplus  of  State  railways  and 
other  Government  property,  a  surplus  so  large  that  it 
suffices  besides  to  cover  nearly  half  the  expenditure 
for  the  army  and  navy. 
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AMERICAN  ATROCITIES  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

An  Attack  and  a  Defence. 
In  the  July  magazines  there  are  two  articles  treating 
of  the  recent  charges  against  American  methods  of 
making  war  against  the  Filipinos — one  by  an  Ameri- 
can doctor,  an  eye-witness,  the  other  by  a  French 
critic,  who  brings  up  a  mass  of  evidence  left  absolutely 
untouched  by  the  American  writer. 

I, — An  Attack  by  a  French  Writer. 

M.  de  Norvins,  writing  in  La  Revue  for  July  ist  on 
"  American  Atrocities,"  will  have  none  of  tEhe  excuses 
commonly  urged  in  defence  of  the  American  soldier— 
the  necessity  of  reprisals,  treachery  of  the  enemy,  etc. 
"  It  will  be  difficult,"  he  says,  "  completely  to  cleanse 
th^  star-spangled  banner  from  this  bloody  stain."  That 
the  Americans  know  this  is  shown  by  their  anxiety  to 
hush  matters  up.  But  the  witnesses  are  many,  and 
their  testimony  overwhelming — against. 

M.  de  Norvins  then  quotes  a  number  of  American 
soldiers'  letters  (in  each  case  name  and  number  of  the 
regiment  is  given),  describing  tortures  so  inexpres- 
sibly revolting  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
they  could  have  occurred.  And  yet,  when  one  soldier 
after  another  describes,  in  practically  the  same  words, 
with  a  little  more  or  less  detail,  the  same  acts  of  bar- 
baric atrocity,  what  conclusion  can  be  drawn? 
Are  they  all  inventing  horrors  of  which  only  a 
morbidly  imaginative  person  could  even  conceive? 
The  form  of  torture  most  frequently  described  is  the 
"water  question,"  which  meant  that  a  Filipino, 
thought,  for  instance,  to  have  guns  in  hiding,  was 
bound,  laid  on  his  back,  his  mouth  forced  and  held 
open,  and  quantities  of  water  poured  down  his  throat 
until  his  agony  forced  him  to  give  the  information 
required.  Sometimes  salt  was  put  in  the  water; 
sometimes,  in  case  of  obstinacy,  soap  was  used; 
sometimes,  failing  water,  mud  served  the  purpose. 
Into  the  horrible  effects  of  this  treatment  and  the  other 
disgusting  details  there  is  no  need  to  enter  here. 
After  the  torture  was  over  the  victim  was  sometimes 
shot  and  the  body  thrown  to  the  dogs.  The  soldiers, 
apparently,  looked  on  unmoved  at  the  most  horrible 
tortures. 

One  soldier  describes  the  shooting  of  seven  old 
men  to  avenge  tlie  murder  of  an  j^merican  soldier — a 
murder  which  they  had  not  committed,  and  the  only 
justification  for  which  was  that  they  were  found  with 
the  murderer. 

Another  soldier  describes  the  torture  of  some 
Filipinos  suspected  of  hiding  arms  as  being  so  heart- 
rending that  the  major  in  command  ordered  it  to  cease. 
He  went  away,  and  directly  he  was  out  of  sight  the 
torture  was  resumed.  Failing  any  special  instructions, 
says  this  soldier,  it  was  understood  that  they  should  be 
tortured  by  poiU"ing  water  down  their  throats.  The 
officers  giving  these  orders  were  never  above  the  rank 
of  captain,  but  all  the  other  officers  knew  quite  well 
what  was  going  on  imd  never  forbade  it.  This  water 
torture  was  never  mentioned  in  any  reports,'  which 


always  read  quite  innocently.  But  the  regiment  could 
read  between  the  lines,  and  knew  what  so  many 
"  killed  "  meant  and  what  had  killed  them. 

Other  writers  describe  the  shooting  in  cold  blood  of 
a  whole  village  which  offered  no  resistance ;  old  men, 
sick  people,  children — all  fell. 

M.  de  Norvins  accuses  Secretary  Root  of  suppres- 
sing Major  Gardener's  report,  which  openly  admitted 
torture  and  shooring.  General  Smith,  who  ordered 
everyone  over  ten  to  be  killed  outright,  was  acquitted 
by  the  Council  of  War ;  Major  Waller,  who  pleaded 
guilty,  was  yet  absolved. 

II. — ^An  American  Defence. 

In  McClur^s  Magazitu  for  July  Dr.  Henry  C 
Rowland,  formerly  an  army  surgeon  in  the  Philippines, 
writes  an  article  which  is  special  pleading  rather  than 
an  argument.  He  insists  that  the  soldiers  must  not 
be  judged  for  their  conduct  as  they  would  be  if  they 
committed  similar  acts  in  their  native  towns.  The 
ordinary  citizen  who  exclaims  "  What  brutes  ! "  can- 
not possibly  imagine  "  the  psychic  reversion  ...  by 
which  in  a  few  weeks'  time  a  civilised  individual 
can  hark  back  to  a  primitive  state  of  savagery."  To 
say  that  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  officers  is 
not  true.  The  American  soldier  does  not  obey 
blindly : — 

A  knowledge  of  the  conditions  forces  us  to  admit  tiiat  in 
the  case  of  the  wholesale  executions  of  which  we  read  the 
orders  to  kill  are  carried  out  hy  the  men  not  in  hlind  obedieocer 
but  because  such  orders  seem  to  them  good.  The  factors  in  the 
production  of  such  a  stats  of  mind  cannot  be  distinguished  at  a 
range  of  12,000  miles. 

What  is  it,  then,  which  transforms  the  quiet,  self- 
respecting  young  clerk  into  a  monster  of  cruelty? 
"  Nostalgia,"  says  Dr.  Rowland  : — 

When  the  regimental  surgeon  writes  ''Nostalgia"  as  the 
diagnosis  of  a  patient  he  is  apt  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
decide  whether  the  more  fitting  term  might  not  be  **  Malinger- 
ing." At  any  rate,  patients  with  the  former  malady  do  not 
receive  any  extra  amount  of  care  and  attention.  Yet  this  con- 
dition, this  chronic  home-sickness,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
disorders  which  we  have  to  treat. 

Quantities  of  cases  might  be  cited,  all  going  to  prove  conclu- 
sively that  under  certain  unaccustomed  conditions  it  is  possible 
for  men  to  behave  in  a  manner,  entirely  foreign  to  all  pre- 
habitual  impulse  as  the  result  of  unusual  influences  upon  which 
they  have  no  gauge. 


The  Interests  and  Pleasures  of  Life. 

The  Correspondence  Club  was  founded  in  1897  to  give 
members  of  both  sexes  an  opportunity  to  correspond  with 
each  other  ;  to  enable  scattered  units  to  free  themselves 
from  something  of  the  doom  of  soUtude,  and  to  act  as  a 
connecting  link  between  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people, 
who  seek  to  exchange  ideas  and  sentiments  with  others 
of  similar  tastes  to  themselves.  The  annual  subscription 
is  I  OS.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  for  Round-About^  with  half-a-guinea 
entrance  fee  to  new  members.  All  those  who  hnd  it 
difficult,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  make  pleasan^ 
acquaintances  and  intellectual  friendships  are  irvited  to 
send  to  the  Conductor,  Mowbray  House,  Norfoilc  Street, 
W.C.,  for  all  particulars  as  to  Club  Membership,  etc. 
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NATURE-STUDY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Story  of  a  Derbyshire  Excursion. 

Miss  Catherine  Dodd  contributes  to  the  National 
Review  a  brief  but  interesting  paper  entitled  "A 
School  Journey  in  Derbyshire."  Miss  Dodd  has  very 
sound  ideas  as  to  the  importance  of  taking  children 
into  the  country  to  learn  direct  from  Nature  something 
about  th^  world  in  which  they  live.  It  was  Rousseau, 
she  says,  who  first  made  the  world  recognise  those 
things,  and  succeeded  in  making  generations  of  teachers 
undertake  school  journeys  in  various  countries  in 
Europe.  In  Switzerland  school  excursions  and 
school  journeys  form  a  definite  part  of  the 
system  of  education  in  all  classes  of  schools 
and  training-colleges  for  teachers.  As  many 
as  ten  school  excursions  are  insisted  upon  yearly  in 
some  of  the  Cantons,  the  expenses  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  teachers*  fees  for  conducting  them,  are  borne 
by  the  State.  The  German  schoolmaster  has  been 
practising  on  school  journeys  for  over  100  years.  He 
takes  his  class  with  him,  and  wanders  about  the 
country  for  several  days.  Miss  Dodd  has  accompanied 
Belgian  children  and  their  teachers  to  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  and  has  sailed  down  the  Danube  with 
parties  of  Hungarian  schoolboys  studying  history, 
geography  and  politics  all  the  way.  These  teachers  all 
report  that  **  experience  and  intercourse  are  a  larger 
factor  in  the  education  of  the  child  than  all  the 
instruction  of  a  class-room." 

We  read  with  a  groan  the*  remark  that  "  in  England 
there  is  very  little  systematic  out-door  teaching  in  our 
schools/'  the  reason  being  that  this  kind  of  teaching 
does  not  )rield  quick  returns  for  examination  papers, 
and  partly  because  it  is  not  an  English  habit  to 
consider  education  purely  from  an  educational  point 
of  view.  We  are,  however,  beginning  to  make  tenta- 
tive efforts  in  this  direction;  and  Miss  Dodd  describes 
a  school  journey  recently  made  in  Derbyshire  with  a 
class  of  school  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  some  twenty  odd  women  students,  training 
for  teachers  in  Owen's  College. 

All  the  children  were  girls,  with  the  exception  of 
two  boys.  The  time  was  June,  and  the  weather  fine. 
The  mistress  of  the  school  and  the  mistress  of  method 
from  the  training  college  accompanied  them  as  critical 
spectators.  Some  of  the  students  were  told  off  as 
pioneers,  while  others  were  formed  into  a  rearguard  to 
pick  up  the  small  and  weary  children  who  straggled 
behind.  There  were  nurses  with  needles,  thread,  lint 
and  plaster  to  attend  to  small  accidents  to  person  or 
attire.  Others  were  told  off  to  provide  food,  and  there 
was  again  a  third  class  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that 
the  children  were  properly  washed  and  neatly  dressed. 
There  were  also  reporters  and  critics  whose  duty  it 
was  to  note  the  blunders  as  well  as  the  successes  of 
the  expedition,  and  to  read  their  reports  at  the  evening 
conferences  which  were  held  after  the  young  children 
had  gone  to  bed. 

They  started  early  in  the  morning  by  rail,  got  out 


at  Hayfield  Station,  and  the  school  journey  proper 
began  with  a  lecture  by  one  of  the  teachers  on  the 
railway  that  they  had  just  left.  They  ate  their  lunch 
on  the  hillside,  and  sang  their  school  song,  after  which 
they  visited  a  farm,  watched  churning,  tasted  the 
buttermilk,  and  then  went  off  to  study  vwater  action  in 
the  heart  of  a  wild  and  beautiful  mountain  country. 
They  ate  chocolate  as  a  substitute  for  afternoon  tea, 
and  after  a  lesson  by  the  riverside  on  rivers,  they 
arrived  at  half-past  six  at  Park  Hall,  where  they  were 
taken  in,  fed,  and  lodged  by  the  Co-operative  Holiday 
Association. 

And  so  it  went  on  every  day.  The  children  went 
to  bed  before  nine.  At  10.30  everyone  was  in  bed. 
Next  morning  they  mustered  and  sang  their  morning 
hymn  before  eight  o'clock  breakfast,  and  started  on 
their  walk  at  8.30.  It  rained  now  and  then,  but  they 
visited  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey,  went  botanising,  had 
lessons  in  the  history  of  Charlesworth  in  Tudor  times, 
and  spent  an  hour  in  an  old  Roman  camp.  After 
tea  they  visited  a  papermill,  and  saw  logs  of  wood 
being  converted  into  white  paper.  That  evening  there 
was  some  singing  and  music,  then  to  bed. 

On  the  third  day  school  was  held  on  the  moors  in. 
the  morning,  with  a  singing  lesson,  after  which  the 
lessons  were  recapitulated  and  revised,  and  some 
attempt  made  to  arrange  the  material  in  an  orderly 
fashion  in  the  children's  minds  and  note-books.  In 
the  evening  the  whole  party  returned  to  Manchester. 

The  cost  per  head  was  not  more  than  9s. 


Nature  Study  in  London. 

Mr.  Edward  Step  writes  an  article  in  the 
Pail  Mall  Magazine  that  is  pleasant  reading-,  on 
"  Nature  Study  in  London."  We  hear  much  of  London 
Clubs,  but  little  of  the  Field  Clubs,  of  which  there  are 
quite  a  number,  whose  members — mostly  professional 
men  of  scanty  leisure — spend  their  Saturday  half- 
holidays  in  Nature  Study,  at  least  when  the  days  are  ^ 
long  enough,  in  Epping  Forest,  at  Ashstead,  Oxshott,  * 
Witley,  Reigate,  Byfleet,  or  other  country  spots  near 
London.  It  is  by  such  students  as  these  that  the  new 
facts  about  the  natural  history  of  these  islands  are 
discovered.  The  most  representative  of  these 
Societies  or  Field  Clubs  Mr.  Step  considers  to 
be  the  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  now  thirty  years  old.  It  has  a 
good  library  and  collections,  and  publishes  an 
annual  volume  of  "  Proceedings."  This  society  or 
club  holds  field  meetings,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  in 
some  country  spot  in  Surrey,  rich  in  plant,  bird,  or 
insect  life.  The  conductors  of  these  field  meetings 
are  always  the  members  with  the  best  local  knowledge ; 
and  they  are  responsible  for  all  arrangements,  and  for 
reporting  any  interesting  discoveries  made.  Many 
additions  have  thus  been  made  to  the  list  of  British 
fauna.  One  past  president  has  supplied  a  want  much 
felt  by  naturalists  by  an  excellent  handbook  on  the 
numerous  British  species  of  dragon  flies. 
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WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

By  Sir  W.  H.  Preece. 

Our  first  authority  on  telegraphy  describes  for  the 
first  time  his  relations  with  Mr.  Marconi  in  Page's 
Magazine  for  August.  He  describes  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  wireless  telegraphy,  and 
gives  his  opinion  as  to  the  best  use  that  can  be  made 
of  the  new  system.  In  1894,  two  years  before  Sir 
William  Preece  met  Mr.  Marconi,  he  read  a  paper 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  electrical  signalling 
without  wires.  In  this  paper  he  reported  that :  "  We 
have  not  acquired  a  practical  system  of  signalling 
across  space  without  the  necessity  of  using  wires." 
This  phrase,  he  explains,  is  not  quite  correct. 
The  word  "  wireless  "  is  an  absolute  misnomer.  Wires 
are  essential  and  imperative  in  some  part  of  the  plan. 
Every  telegraph  of  every  kind  requires  a  transmitter 
to  generate  electric  disturbances,  a  medium  for  the 
transmission,  and  a  receiver  to  translate  them  into 
comprehensible  language.  The  medium  may  be  either 
metal,  as  in  the  ordinary  telegraph-wire,  pneumatic, 
aquatic,  or  aetheric.  Through  metals  in  water  the 
disturbances  are  transmitted  as  electric  currents ; 
through  the  air  and  the  ether  as  waves.  The  inventor 
of  the  Morse  alphabet  telegraphed  across  the  Susque- 
hanna River  without  submerging  any  wire.  Lindsay 
did  the  same  thing  across  the  Tay  in  1854,  and  Sir 
William  Preece  assisted  him  in  testing  his  plan  in 
London  in  the  summer.  In  1882  Sir  VVilliam  Preece 
succeeded  in  bridging  the  Solent  on  Lindsay's 
plan.  He  says  :  "  It  is  to  this  day  a  common  prac- 
tice in  India  to  maintain  permanent  telegraphic 
communication  across  rivers  by  similar  means.  Water 
is  thus  the  medium  completing  the  circuit.  The 
-wireless  portion  is  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
-conducting  path  of  circuit."  The  circuit  conveys 
'Currents  of  electricity,  and  the  underlying  principle  is 
that  of  conduction,  by  which  a  telegraph  wire  con- 
taining a  current  of  electric  disturbance  will  have 
rte^egraph  wires  in  its  neighbourhood. 

In  1884  an  old  telegraphist  in  the  Telephone  Com- 
pany's Exchange  was  able  to  read  telegrams  that  were 
being  sent  on  the  post-oflfice  system.  This  led  Sir 
VVilliam  Preece  to  the  conception  of  aetheric  telegraphy 
by  induction.  Effects  were  detected  between  wires 
separated  by  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and 
distinct  conversation  was  held  by  telephone 
!  through  a  distance  of  one  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
subject  was  brought  before  the  British  Association  in 
1886.  In  1892  messages  were  transmitted  three 
miles  across  the  British  Channel.  In  1894  speech 
was  transmitted  across  Loch  Ness,  one  mile  and  a 
quarter,  by  telephone;  in  1895  communication  was 
maintained  in  the  Island  of  Mull  during  the  break- 
down of  the  cable.  In  1896  Mr.  Marconi  was  intro- 
duced to  him,  "and  showed  me  another  and  better 
mode  of  doing  the  same  thing  by  the  aid  of  the 
Hertzian  electric  waves.  The  resources  of  the  Post- 
Office  were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  experiment  and 
trial.  The  Hertzian  wave  method  was  so  successful 
that  Sir  William  Preece  was  able  to  create  a  sensation 
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by  announcing  the  results  attained  on  Salisbury 
Plain  at  the  British  Association  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember, 1896.  "  Unfortunately,"  says  Sir  William, 
"Mr.  Marconi  was  captured  by  a  financial  syndi- 
cate, and  his  relations  with  the  Post-Office  w^e 
severed.  •  Nearly  six  years  have  elapsed,  and  the 
system  has  not  yet  reached  the  practical  stage.  At 
the  present  moment  there  is  not  a  single  practical 
commercial  circuit  established  on  this  system  in  the 
world."  Mr.  Marconi  is  ambitious  of  conquiering 
great  distances,  but  what  is  wanted  is  not  communica- 
tion across  great  oceans,  but  across  narrow  rocky 
channels  and  between  tide-swept  island  homes.  The 
system  does  not  work  well  on  land ;  it  was  a  failure 
in  South  Africa ;  the  sea  is  its  home. 

The  Germans  seem  nearer  practical  success  than 
the  Marconi  Company  is  in  England ;  they  use  the 
Slaby-Arco  system.    Sir  WilHam  Preece  says  : — 

iCtheric  telegraphy  has  by  no  means  reached  its  practical  stage 
yet.  It  is  full  of  troubles — troubles  due  to  foreign  disturbances, 
to  imperfect  apparatus,  and  to  want  of  experience. 

The  principal  source  of  foreign  disturbances  is 
atmospherical  electricity  and  lightning.  When  a 
thunderstorm  bursts  it  telegraphs  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  especially  "e,"  "i,"  and  "s."  At  the  same 
time  it  breaks  up  the  conventional  signals  of  the  Morse 
alphabet  into  an  undecipherable  language.  There 
§ire  terrestrial  effects  also,  which  produce  disturbing 
elements  in  the  ether.  On  a  telephone,  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  sounds  are  often  heard  like  loud 
whistles,  sharp  pistol-shots,  the  screeches  of  sea-fowl, 
and  the  cries  of  babies.  These  are  due  to  stray  waves 
which  are  at  present  fatal  to  reliable  aetheric  telegrapihy. 
A  foreign  ship  communicating  with  a  consort  so  adfifected 
the  electric  light  circuit  of  a  British  ship  eight  hundred 
yards  away  that  every  signal  could  be  read  by  the 
blinking  of  the  light  of  one  pardcular  electric  lamp. 
It  is  possible,  however,  he  thinks,  to  tune  ships  to  one 
series  or  note  of  electric  waves,  so  that  they  may  be 
quite  oblivious  to  all  others.    He  says  : — 

The  eye  is  an  electric  organ,  tuned  to  one  series  of  aetheric 
waves,  and  blind  to  all  others.  We  can  even  tune  the  eye  to 
receive  only  one  colour.  The  ear  hears  all  air  vibrations 
between  32  and  5,000  per  second,  and  is  deaf  to  all  others,  and 
it  can  also  be  tuned  to  hear  one  note. 

As  to  the  commercial  value  of  wireless  telegraphy 
Sir  William  Preece  is  very  emphatic.    He  says  : — 

The  value  of  the  submarine  cable  system  has  not  been  shaken 
one  iota.    The  Atlantic  is  bridged  by  fourteen  cables  always 
available  and  rarely  disturbed.     Each  works  at  a  speed 
exceeding  anything  obtainable  on  an  aetheric  circuit. 

In  practice  he  does  not  anticipate  that  aetheric 
telegraphy  will  ever  be  able  to  transmit  more  than 
ten  words  a  minute,  as  the  speed  of  working  is  limited 
by  the  number  of  sparks,  which  are  very  capricioiis, 
and  require  much  humouring.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
invaluable  for  nautical  purposes.  It  tends  to  render 
the  navigation  of  the  great  deep  safer ;  it  places  ships 
in  communication  with  each  other  when  in  danger  or 
distress  ;  it  prevents  collision  in  fog  or  at  night ;  it 
allays  the  anxiety  of  the  passenger  and  it  gives  confi- 
dence to  the  sailor. 
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EDISON  ON  THE  STORAGE  BATTERY. 

The  Future  of  Motor  Cars. 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  contributes  to  the  North 
Anurican  Review  for  July  a  brief  but  interesting  paper 
giving  an  account  of  his  new  storage  battery.  He 
speaks  very  highly  of  it.  He  has  been  working  at  it 
continuously  for  the  last  three  years.  He  considers  that 
he  has  achieved  success.  Twenty-one  of  his  nickel-iron 
storage  cells,  weighing  332  pounds,  propelled  a  Baker 
automobile  with  two  men  for  eighty-five  miles,  on  a 
level  country  road,  with  one  charge.  The  automobile 
weighed  altogether  about  half  a  ton.  It  ran  on 
another  occasion  with  one  charge  sixty-two  miles  over 
country  roads  many  of  them  with  gradients  as  steep 
as  twelve  feet  in  a  hundred.  He  thinks  by  this 
battery  he  has  solved  the  question  of  the  motor.  The 
automobile  costs  from^i40  upwards,  and  it  can  betaken 
out  for  a  run  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  miles  at  a  cost  of 
two  shillings.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  suburban 
residences  in  New  York  . have  no  carriage-houses.  Mr. 
Edison  thinks  that  his  new  storage  battery  will  enable 
half  of  these  suburban  residents  to  have  "  a  serviceable 
pleasure  vehicle  at  their  beck  and  call,  without  hiring 
a  coachman  to  keep  it  clean  and  run  it,  with  no  horses 
to  eat  their  heads  ofif,  and  no  oats  and  hay  to  buy." 

THE  ELECTRIC  CAR  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

He  thinks  that  electric  carriages  will  develop  into 
two  general  types — one  a  light  buggy  type  and  the 
other  a  heavy  touring  carriage.  The  French  types 
of  electric  carriages  come  nearer  to  his  ideas  as  to 
the  combination  of  strength  and  stability  than  any 
other  models.  The  superstructure,  he  thinks,  can  be 
made  gauzy,  if  the  wheels  and  the  frame  are  solid. 
The  superiority  of  his  battery  over  the  old  lead 
storage  battery  is  very  great.  His  nickel-iron  storage 
cell  is  immersed  in  an  alkaline  solution,  the  chemical 
reactions  are  of  a  most  simple  and  stable  character, 
the  conditions  permit  of  a  perfect  mechanical  con- 
struction, and  it  remains  uninjured  in  any  imaginable 
conditions.  In  a  battery  which  has  been  charged  and 
refilled  over  seven  hundred  times  are  no  signs  of 
chemical  deterioration,  whereas  the  lead  storage 
battery  gradually  becomes  less  and  less  efficient,  and 
in  a  few  months  is  totally  inoperative.  If  it  is  made 
light  it  rapidly  becomes  useless.  He  is  now  trying 
his  nickel-iron  battery  on  five  different  models  of 
automobiles  of  varying  weights  and  construction. 
Each  of  them  is  to  be  run  five  thousand  miles  over 
country  roads  at  an  average  distance  of  one  hundred 
miles  per  day.  , 

A  WORD  TO  INVENTORS. 

The  rble  of  the  inventor  has  always  been  a  some- 
what pitiable  one,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  for 
one  inventor  who  succeeds  there  are  at  least  a 
thousand  who  fail  utterly  to  realise  their  dreams  of 
fame  and  fortune. 

In  the  Nouvelle  Revue  M.  Desmarest  traces  the 
good  and  ill  fortune  which  has  attended  some  of  those 
whom  the  world  has  reason  to  regard  as  among  its 
greatest  benefactors.   He  points  out  with  considerable 


shrewdness  that  the  invention  which  is  successful,  and 
which  brings  its  inventor  a  large  fortune,  is  generally 
some  apparently  insignificant  little  object,  which  has 
been  elaborated  without  very  much  thought  or  time. 
The  man  who  invented  or  re-discovered  the  safety-pin 
made  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  as  did  the  inventor 
of  the  steel  pen. 

TOYS  THAT  MAKE  FORTUNES. 

The  inventor  of  a  really  good  new  toy  is  always  sure 
to  make  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  a  large 
fortune  falls  to  the  lot  of  him  who  can  think  of  some 
really  practical  and  sensible  addition  to  an  article 
already  much  in  use.  Fortune  and  fame  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  man  who  first  imagined  the  placing 
of  a  small  piece  of  indiarubber  on  a  pencil  shield. 
As  was  meet  and  right,  a  woman  invented  the  per- 
ambulator, and  she  is  said  to  have  made  about 
^10,000. 

The  French  writer  gives  innumerable  examples  of 
those  inventors  who  have  benefited  humanity,  but 
who  have  not  been  very  fortunate  themselves.  The 
question  of  patents  is  in  every  country  a  difficult  one, 
and  as  most  inventors  are  unbusinesslike,  a  good  idea 
is  often  exploited  by  a  man,  or  group  of  men,  who 
would  be  quite  incapable  of  making  the  actual  inven- 
tion. Large  fortunes  have  been  made  by  those  who 
have  simply  adapted  an  already  existing  invention  to 
the  practical  needs  of  humanity.  There  arc  still  many 
things  for  which  the  world  anxiously  waits.  One  is  a 
noiseless  typewriter :  such  an  invention  would  make 
its  patentee  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
Another  is  the  dream,  or  rather  nightmare,  of  every 
bottle-maker,  wine  and  spirit  merchant,  and  brewer  in 
the  world — a  cork  which,  by  some  ingenious  and  yet 
cheap  arrangement,  would  automatically  lock  the 
moment  the  bottle  was  emptied  of  its  contents.  *  Pro- 
bably in  no  business  in  the  world  is  there  more  fraud 
and  cheating.  , 

Possibilities  of  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

Mr.  p.  McGrath  writes,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine,  on  "  Marconi's  Ambition "  to  link  together  the 
British  Empire,  an  article  from  which  I  quote  the 
following  : — 

*'  I  shall  not  be  satisfied,"  said  Mr.  Marconi  to  Mr.  McGrath, 
at  St.  John's,  *'  until  I  can  signal  direct  to  New  Zealand  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  send  messages  to  India  across  the 
intervening  land,  using  my  station  at  Poldhtt  for  the  transmitting 
of  the  aerograms  to  both  countries. 

**  I  am  planning  that  messages  between  ships  apart  on  the 
ocean  shall  be  as  easy  to  exchange  as  messages  between  towns 
apart  on  the  land  are  transmitted  by  the  present  telegraph 
system,  and  that  aerial  communications  over  thousands  of  miles 
may  be  as  readily  effected  as  they  now  are  through  the  sub- 
marine cables  whtich  connect  the  hemispheres."  / 

"  Marconi,"  says  the  writer,  "  discussed  with  the  late 
Cecil  Rhodes  the  idea  of  the  aerograph  instead  of  the 
wire  for  the  famous  Cape-to-Cairo  line.  He  shrewdly 
holds  that  the  cost  of  wires  will  make  the  existing 
line  a  burdensome  one  to  maintain,  whereas  his 
stations  would  reduce  the  cost  to  a  minimum.  The 
same  argument  he  applies  to  the  wild  Siberian  steppes 
and  to  the  blizzard-SNji^t  prairies  of  Western  America.'* 
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RUSSIA  IN  MANCHURIA. 

M.  Legras  contributes  to  the  first  July  number  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Monders  an  important  article  on 
what  he  does  not  hesitate  to  call  Russian  Manchuria. 
M.  Legras  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  go  pretty 
much  where  he  pleased,  and  the  impression  which  his 
journey  made  upon  him  may  be  thus  summarised. 
His  first  idea  was  that  the  Russians  had  been  guilty 
of  a  capital  mistake  in  leaving  nearly  three  thousand 
kilometres  of  their  great  railway  at  the  mercy  of  a 
population  which  has  not  submitted  to  them.  It  is 
true  that  they  have  accumulated  troops  and  have 
signed  treaties  stipulating  for  the  protection  of  their 
nationals,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  less  true  that 
they  cannot  be  secured  against  a  sudden  cutting  of 
the  railway  or  against  various  attempts  upon  their 
interests.  The  Russians  have  run  this  risk  for  various 
reasons,  of  which  the  most  important  are  two,  the  one 
commercial  and  the  other  political.  The  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  is  a  sort  of  hybrid ;  in  its  origin, 
whatever  may  be  the  official  version,  it  was  a  purely 
military  line,  and  was  planned  in  consequence  of  the 
warnings  of  vanous  Governor-Generals  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  who  had  always  made  a  great  point  of  the 
danger  which  this  unarmed  Russian  Colony  was 
running  face  to  face  with  China,  and  destitute  of 
quick  communication  with  the  capital.  The  belief  in 
the  commercial  success  of  the  enterprise  was  at  first 
extremely  small,  so  much  so  that  the  stations  were 
placed  at  great  distances  from  one  another,  and  only 
■at  points  where  a  fair  amount  of  traffic  might  be 
reasonably  expected.  In  spite  of  all,  however,  the 
traffic  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  grew  and  grew. 
The  little  stations  had  to  be  multiplied  by  two,  and 
even  then  were  not  enough. 

M.  Legras  shows  that  the  continuation  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  through  Manchuria  is  really 
a  sign  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  Russian 
Government.  He  also  makes  it  clear  that  the 
evacuation  of  Manchuria  by  the  Russians  does  not 
extend  to  the  railway,  which  will  continue  to  be 
guarded  by  Russian  troops.  Russian  occupation  will 
continue  to  be  a  reality  in  the  sense  that  Russia  will 
proceed  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
partnership,  so  to  speak,  with  native  proprietors;  a 
method  which  secures  to  Russia  the  fruits  of  annexation 
without  any  of  the  responsibilities.  It  is  this  which 
will  prevent  Russia  from  permitting  any  commercial 
competition  in  Manchuria.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  railway  has  been  built  were  so  contrived  as 
to  make  it  against  the  interest  of  China  to  grant 
concessions  for  railways  without  injuring  her  own 
interests,  so  M.  Legras  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
Russia  has  nothing  to  fear  in  Manchuria  so  long  as 
peace  is  maintained.  Of  course  there  is  the  risk  of 
local  troubles,  and  in  the  event  of  a  general 
conflagration,  such  as  he  holds  might  result  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Japanese  in  Korea,  both  the 
economic  and  the  military  situation  would  be 
threatened. 


PIERRE  LOTI  IN  TRAVANCORE. 

M.  Pierre  Loti  contributes  to  the  second  July 
number  of  the  Reifue  des  Deux  Mondes  a,  long  and 
exquisitely-written  paper  of  his  experiences  in  the 
territory  of  the  'Maharajah  of  Travancore.  It  was 
his  privilege  to  see  that  delightful,  intimate  India, 
where  the  tourist  does  not  penetrate,  and  he  sings  its 
praises  in  French  so  exquisite  that  to  attempt  to 
translate  it  seems  almost  a  sacrilege.  The  great 
Indian  temples,  with  their  innumerable  series  of 
pillars,  and  their  colossal  statues  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  naturally  make  a  profound  impression 
upon  this  writer,  so  sensitive  to  beauty  in  all  its 
forms. 

Suddenly  he  sees  in  the  shade  of  a  baiiyan  tree  near 
an  ancient  idol  of  Siva  a  personage  in  a  violet  robe, 
with  a  long  white  beard,  calmly  sitting  down  reading. 
Actually  it  is  a  bishop,  a  Syrian  bishop,  but  how 
strange  to  see  him  in  this  country  of  the  mysteries 
of  Brahmins  !  Yet  it  is  really  perfectly  natural,  for 
the  Maharajah  of  Travancore  has  about  half  a  million 
Christian  subjects.  These  do  not  represent  the 
triumph  of  modem  missionary  efifort ;  their  ancestors 
built  Christian  churches  here  in  epochs  when  Europe 
herself  was  still  Pagan,  for  these  assert  that  Christi- 
anity was  brought  here  by  St.  Thomas,  who  came  to 
India  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century.  It  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  more  probable  that  they  are  descended 
from  Nestorians  who  emigrated  from  Syria.  Not  less 
interesting  is  the  fact  that  in  the  north  of  Travancore 
are  to  be  found  descendants  of  Jews  who  emigrated 
after  the  second  destmction  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  pleasant  to  relate  that  under  the  benign 
mle  of  the  Maharajah  there  are  no  religious  feuds, 
each  religious  community  practises  its  faith  in  peace 
and  toleration. 

M.  Loti  has  the  seeing  eye  of  the  true  traveller,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  a  few  of  the 
scenes  which  aroused  his  interest  and  inspired  his 
pen.  He  describes  the  remarkable  Zoological  Gardens 
at  Trivandrum,  where  the  fauna  and  flora  of  India 
are  preserved  under  conditions  absolutely  similar  to 
the  undisturbed  jungle.  He  visits  the  Maharajah 
himself,  and  rejoices  that  this  Prince  has  had  the  good 
taste  to  remain  Indian,  and  not  to  assume  the  ugly 
Western  dress.  M.  Loti  was  entmsted  with  the 
mission  of  presenting  to  his  Highness  a  French  deco- 
ration, and  when  he  had  discharged  this  duty  he 
conversed  with  the  Maharajah  about  Europe,  which 
the  Prince  is  prevented  from  visiting  by  the  strict 
rules  of  his  caste.  He  also  talked  with  the  Maha- 
rajah on  literary  subjects,  and  found  him  a  man  of 
cultivated  and  refined  intelligence.  Some  days  after- 
wards M.  Loti  was  presented  to  the  Maharanee ; 
this  is  not  the  wife,  but  the  maternal  aunt  of  the 
Maharajah.  In  Travancore  names,  titles,  and 
property  are  inherited  on  the  female  side ; 
indeed,  in  this  State  women  have  actually  the 
privilege  of  repudiating  their  husbands  at  their 
pleasure. 
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THE  STRANGE  STORY  OF  VISCOUNTESS 
BEACONSFIELD. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  August  Mr.  Jas. 
Sykes  has  a  very  entertaining  paper  on  "  The  Strange 
Story  of  Viscountess  Beaconsfield."  He  combats,  and 
certainly  makes  a  strong  case  against  Mr.  A.  J.  C. 
Hare's  statement  that  she  was  originally  a  factory  girl ; 

was  graceful  neither  in  manners  nor  appearance, 
but  she  was  almost  certainly  of  gentle  birth.  Glad- 
stone and  Disraeli  had  this  much  in  common — each 
had  a  wife  who  put  every  personal  consideration  on 
one  side  before  the  public  career  of  her  husband. 
Mrs.  Disraeli  often  mad^  foolish  and  gauche  remarks, 
even  remarks  about  her  husband  from  which  it  is 
extraordinary  that  her  instinctive  womanly  feeling  did 
not  save  her ;  but  she  never  betrayed  his  confidence, 
never  reaHy  hindered  or  marred  his  career.  Some  people, 
it  seems,  had  the  ill  taste  to  ask  Disraeli  why  he  was 
so  devoted  to  and  always  took  with  him  this  wife  of 
his,  dearly  to  most  people  unattractive  enough.  To 
which  tradition — without  doubt  well  founded — runs 
that  the  statesman  snubbed  them  by  stating  that 
gratitude  was  not  in  them.  To  Disraeli  she  was  ever 
**a  perfect  wife."  After  her  death  he  said,  "I  have 
no  home."  He  may  have  originally  married  her 
because  she  was  a  wealthy  widow  and  he  an  ambitious 
young  man  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  Yet,  as 
Disraeli  said  after  her  death,  "  She  believed  in  me 
when  men  despised  me.  She  relieved  my  wants  when 
I  was  poor  and  despised  by  the  world." 

Sir  Williiim  Gregory  described  her  as  "  a  most 
repulsive  woman ;  flat,  angular,  underbred,  with  a 
harsh,  grating  voice ;  though  by  no  means  a  fool,  yet 
constantly  saying  stupid  things,  most  frequently  about 
him,  which  tended  to  make  him  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Sykes,  however,  while  admitting  the  gaucheries^ 

which  must  many  a  time  have  sent  a  cold  shiver 
through  the  marrow  of  the  man  whose  only  passport 
to  Society  was  his  genius — especially  as  there  was 
hardly  any  event  in  their  domestic  life  that  she  did 
not  take  a  pleasure  in  narrating  in  public,"  says  the 
feet  remains  that  she  was  a  wonderfully  good  wife  to 
DisraelL  She  was  probably  not  so  indiscreet  as 
reported  ;  equally  probably  she  was,  at  least  when 
he  married  her,  a  comely  woman.  "She  watched' 
him  like  a  faithful  dog  ...  in  fact,  lived  in  and  for 
him." 

There  are  several  very  amusing  anecdotes,  at  times 
slightly  wicked ;  and  the  whole  article  is  well  worth 
reading. 


An  interview  with  Miss  Edith  Henrietta  Fowler,  sister 
of  Miss  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler,  appears  in  the  Young 
WomoM  for  August.  Miss  Fowler  only  writes  when 
inclined  ;  and  never  forces  out  copy  that  is  loth  to  come. 
Miss  Friederichs'  article  on  "  The  Strugglers  "  is  a  feel- 
ingly-written attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  willing 
workless  worker.  Her  advice  is,  do  not  look  out  for  con- 
genial work.  Take  any  that  comes  :  make  it  congenial  : 
and  look  forward  to  the  brighter  future  that  is  sure  to 
come. 


CERNE  ABBAS. 

In  the  August  nimiber  of  the  Art  Journal  there  are 
two  charming  descriptive  articles  on  two  interesting 
bits  of  our  own  country.  Mr.  Arthiu"  Tomson,  who 
tells  us  about  the  little  known  Cerne  Abbas  in  Dorset- 
shire, also  furnishes  the  illu$trations  for  his  article. 
He  says  : — • 

From  Dorchester  stretch  forth  in  a  northerly  direction,  likq 
the  fingers  of  a  hand,  some  four  or  five  roads.  Every  one  of 
these  ways  will  be  of  interest  to  a  student  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
novels.  One,  however,  in  particular,  has  a  story  to  tell  to  die 
antiquarian  as  well,  and  wiil  have  a  special  charm  for  all  lovers 
of  picturesque  scenery.  On  this  rpaa,  about  nine  miles  from 
Dorchester,  lies  Cerne  Abbas — Cerne  Abbas,  once  the  abode  of 
monks,  then  the  centre  of  a  now  antique  industry ;  to-day  the 
chosen  resdng-place  of  the  spirit  of  sleep. 

A  river  trickles  through  Cerne  in  a  characteristid  fashion. 
Being  an  undemonstrative  river,  it  carries  the  name  of  the  Cerae. 
Above  and  below  Cerne  Abl»s  it  moves  through  flat  pasture 
land  which  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  the  downs ;  here  its 
course  is  well  marked.  Its  passage  through  the  town  cannot 
by  any  means  so  easily  be  noted.  The  water  often  appears 
among  the  houses  in  a  manner  difficult  to  explain  ;  here  it 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  an  old-fashioned  garden  ;  here  it  seems 
to  rise  up  from  under  the  foundations  of  a  house ;  nowhere 
about  Cerne  does  it  seem  to  be  freely  enjoying  its  rights  as  a 
river. 

I  remember  my  first  visit  to  Ceme.  It  was  on  a  late  auttunn 
day,  and  all  the  land  was  telling  of  the  coming  of  winter,  and 
the  air  seemed  full  of  the  sentiment  of  farewells  and  of  the 
ending  of  many  things — of  good  things  and  disastrous  things. 
Suddenly,  without  knowing  at  all  what  manner  of  place  I  was 
coming  to,  I  was  presented  with  a  view  of  the  town.  The  road 
—one  deeply  set  in  the  chalk  hill — took  then  a  sudden  turn,  and 
a  few  minutes  after  I  was  in  the  main^  street  of  Cerne.  Once 
there  the  spirit  of  the  place  laid  its  grip  upon  me  ;  there  was  no 
escaping  from  it.  Neither  from  the  tavern  nor  from  anywhere 
in  the  grey  streets  came  any  sound  or  sight  of  human  beings. 

•  Ceme  must  ever  have  had  a  sentiment  about  it  that  was  very 
individual.  When  the  monks  possessed  the  place  there  are  signs 
that  they  possessed  it  thoroughly  ;  and  we  know  that  on  one  or 
two  occasions  Cerne  wrote  its  name  large  in  history. 

To  it  came  the  boy,  who  was  afterwards  famous  as  Cardinal 
Moreton,  soldier,  Ar(^hbishop,  Chancellor  and  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  for  his  education.  To  it  came  Margaret  of  Anjou  with 
her  son  for  a  brief  refuge.  To  it  came  St.  Aupustine  ;  and  the 
Monastery  of  Cerne  was  said  to  be  of  his  foundmg.  And  from  a 
Cerne  family  sprang  George  Washington.  When  people  made 
parchment  in  Cerne,  and  it  was  the  centre  of  a  large  traffic  in 
skins,  Cerne  was  of  all  towns  among  the  Dorsetshire  downs  the 
most  notable.  Now,  in  the  days  of  its  decline,  Ceme  shows  its 
want  of  prosperity  with  equal  whole-heartedness — in  all  Britain 
there  can  hardly  be  a  town  from  which  the  vitality  has  so  com- 
pletely fled.  There  are  even  shop-fronts  from  which  the  names 
of  almost  forgotten  tawers  and  parchment  makers,  followers  of 
the  dead  industries  of  Cerne,  have  not  yet  been  removed. 

The  most  ancient  of  all  the  antiquities  of  which  Ceme  b  most 
justly  proud  is  undoubtedly  its  Giant — the  Giant  carved  on  a 
great  down  which  is  from  many  points  of  view  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  Cerne's  hilly  back-ground. 


The  Gh-Ps  Realm  for  August  keeps  up  its  standard 
very  well.  "  A  Painter  of  Gardens,"  Miss  du  Cane,  is  the 
subject  of  an  interview  with  which  are  many  charming 
illustrations  of  old  English  and  other  gardens.  Nuremberg 
and  its  toy  industry  comes  in  for  another  paper.  The 
series  of  "  Girls  that  the  Counties  are  proud  of,^  is 
continued.  As  a  magazine  for  girls  from  about  ten  or 
twelve  to  eighteen  the  GirVs  Realm  is  certainly  to  be 
recommended. 
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THE  CHANGING  EAST. 

The  Recent  History  of  Japan. 

Under  this  title  the  growth  of  Japan  is  dealt  with 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  Taking  as  his  text  several 
books,  more  or  less  well  known,  dealing  with  Japan, 
the  writer  gives  a  very  fair  resume  of  the  events  of 
the  last  fifty  years  in  that  country.  The  portions  of 
most  interest  are  those  which  touch  upon  the  more 
recent  years  of  development.  The  writer  says  truly 
that  the  present  alliance  is  regarded  in  Japan  as  "  one 
of  defence  and  not  of  aggression,  and  as  an  unques- 
tionable guarantee  for  peace."  But  when  he  states 
that  "  it  is  an  open  secret  that  a  similar  offer  would 
have  been  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  majority, 
to  Russia,"  should  the  English  alliance  have  fallen 
through,  he  is  mistaken.  The  Japanese  negotiators 
did  approach  Russia,  and  doubtless  might,  as  a  last 
desperate  resource,  have  allied  themselves  to  her,  but 
their  real  desire  was  to  render  more  valuable  the  co- 
operation which  they  intended  to  discuss  with  England. 


H.IJ.M.S.  "Aaasna,"  representing:  Japan  at  Spithead. 

The  majority  of  the  Japanese  people  would  certainly 
not  approve  of  any  treaty  of  alliance  with  Russia. 

The  writer  underestimates  the  Japanese  Emperor's 
influence  upon  the  every  day  life  of  the  nation  : — 

Taking,  as  the  present  Emperor  does,  a  keen  and  active 
interest  in  the  administration,  intimately  acquainted  with  its 
practical  details  and  the  personalities  of  its  chief  members,  he  is 
no  autocrat  in  practice.  His  influence  is  only  called  for  in 
grave  emergencies,  and  the  country  is  on  ordinary  occasions  left 
to  fight  out  its  own  internal  salvation  through  its  accredited 
representatives,  while  the  Government  is  administered  by  the 
bureaucracy,  all  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  and  re- 
spoasible  to  the  Crown. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  a  monarch  who 
so  absolutely  controls  every  minute  detail  of  the 
national  progress,  and  the  very  fact  that  all  of  the 
bureaucracy  are  responsible  to  the  Emperor  involves  his 
consultation  upon  every  step  and  action  of  each  member. 

The  publication  of  such  articles  upon  Japan  is  very 
much  to  be  welcomed,  and  all  those  who  have  read 
this  article  will  look  forward  to  its  promised  sequel 
on  Japan's  industry  and  commerce. 


WANTED-AN  INDIAN  HOSTEL  IN  LONDON. 

By  Mr.  H.  C.  Richards,  M.P. 

In  East  and  West  for  July  there  is  a  brief  but  very 
sensible  paper  by  Mr.  Richards,  M.P.,  as  to  the 
importance  of  doing  something  to  provide  a  home  for 
young  Indian  students  in  London.  There  are  nearly 
200  such  students  in  I^ndon,  nine  or  ten  months 
every  year,  the  majority  keeping  their  terms  or  attend- 
ing the  law  lectures  at  the  Inns  of  Court  and  a  smaller 
percentage  of  them  walking  the  great  hospitals.  Mr. 
Richards  is  one  of  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
he  has  watched  with  interest,  and  sometimes  with 
sorrow,  the  temptations  to  which  these  young  Indians 
succumb.  Potiphar's  wife,  it  seems,  is  much  in 
evidence  in  London,  and  Indian  mothers  "  point  with 
horror  to  the  returned  wrecks,  the  miserable  misallir 
ances,  the  ill-assorted  marriages,  and  the  horrible  moral 
entanglements  which  have  been  the  result  of  keeping 
Terms  in  London." 

Therefore,  Mr.  Richards  proposes  to  establish  an 
Indian  Hostel  in  London,  under  an  Englishman  with 
experience  of  and  love  for  the  natives  of  India,  who 
would  guide  and  direct  the  studies  of  the  youth  and 
look  after  them  in  loco  parentis.  The  Indian  student 
at  present  usually  comes  to  London  v13l  Paris,  and  tea 
days  in  Paris  makes  a  very  big  hole  in  his  first  year's 
allowance.  When  he  arrives  in  London  he  first  goes 
to  a  hotel,  which  still  further  depletes  his  scanty  store, 
and  then  at  last  gets  lodgings  somewhere  in  Blooms- 
bury,  the  dulness  of  which  he  varies  by  visits  to 
London  music-halls.  At  the  Hostel  the  best  men 
in  the  shape  of  tutors  and  coaches  would  be  avail- 
able for  every  one  of  the  examinations  which  the 
student  has  to  go  through.  The  Hostel  should  be 
in  a  central  position  ;  it  would  be  a  home  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  free  from  all  attempt  at 
proselytising.  It  could  not  be  a  charitable  insdtu- 
tion,  but  should  be  made  self-supporting,  although  a 
guarantee  fund  or  an  endowment  would  be  necessary 
for  the  first  five  years.  Its  object  would  be  to  give 
a  student  a  "  home  from  home,  to  provide  him  with 
an  English  friend  and  with  Hindu  and  Mahomedan 
fellow-students,  to  give  him  the  assistance  of  strong 
heads  and  firm  wills,  and  yet  not  to  take  him  away 
from  the  old  associations  of  race  or  religion." 

Mr.  Richards  thinks  a  house  with  accommodation 
for  twenty  students  would  be  sufficient  at  first.  They 
must  each  have  a  separate  room  for  the  purpose  of 
study  ;  there  must  be  absolute  rules,  and  power  of 
enforcing  obedience.  There  should  also  be  a  repre- 
sentative Committee  in  London,  not  too  many  titled 
persons,  but  some  retired  Indians  who  would  devote 
some  of  their  leisure  to  having  friendly  interviews 
with  each  new  arrival.  He  suggests  that  the  wealthy 
and  representative  Indians  who  have  come  over  to 
London  for  the  Coronation  might  take  a  hand  in  the 
provision  of  such  a  hostel  for  those  "  who  are 
strangers  and  pilgrims  in  the  greatest  and  loneliest 
city  in  the  world"— one  of  tke  best  memorials  of  this 
great  ceremony. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THEOLOGY. 

By  Dr.  Paul  Carus. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Theology  as  a  Science  "  Dr. 
Paul  Carus  contributes  a  very  thoughtful  article  to  the 
Monist  for  July.  It  is  a  very  metaphysical  article, 
and  one  the  phraseology  of  which  would  be  incom- 
prehensible to  the  general  reader.  He  believes  that 
theology  has  a  future,  but  he  would  prefer  to  call  it 
theonomy,  in  order  to  differentiate  it  from  theology, 
as  astronomy  is  diflferentiated  from  astrology.  This 
theology  of  the  future  is  a  new  science,  the  roots  of 
which  Ue  partly  in  philosophy,  partly  in  the  scientific 
treatment  of  history,  pardy  in  ethics,  partly  in  an 
application  of  art,  and  partly  also  in  poetry  and  belles 
UttreSy  the  religious  literature  being,  to  a  great  extent, 
hymns  and  recitals.  The  basis  of  this  theonomy  is 
the  same  as  that  of  theology,  namely,  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  factors  that  shape  our  ends,  that  is,  God. 
The  name  of  God,  says  Dr.  Carus,  remains  quite  as 
appropriate  for  the  new  conception  of  the  eternal  norm 
of  being  as  it  was  for  the  old.  Here  is  the  theonomi- 
cal  definirion  of  God  : — 

Moreover,  the  eternal  norm  of  being  is  actually  a  harmonious 
totality  of  laws  of  nature,  a  system  of  truths,  a  spiritual  organism, 
or  a  body  of  immaterial  influences  which  condition  atl  the  details 
of  becoming,  and  these  creative  factors  of  life  are  omnipresent 
as  they  are  non-material ;  they  are  eternal  as  they  are  indelible  ; 
they  are  immutable  as  they  are  perfect,  and  beyond  the 
possibility  of  being  improved,  forming  the  unchangeable  bedrock 
and  ultimate  rmson  (PHre  of  existence. 

Theonomy  is  not  merely  philosophy;  it  is  also 
based  upon  a  study  of  the  positive  forms  of  historical 
religion.  It  is  a  grand  and  noble  science,  and  the 
scope  of  its  development  is  an  infinite  potentiality. 
Dr.  Carus  believes  that  the  future  will  not  be  less 
religious  but  more  religious,  and  that  our  religion  will 
be  purer  and  nobler  and  truer.  The  horizon  of 
religion  is  expanding,  and  when  theology  becomes 
theonomy  the  old  orthodoxy  is  not  surrendered  but 
fulfilled  and  completed,  f. 

Discussing  the  attitude  of  the  theonomist  to  the 
creeds  of  the  existing  churches.  Dr.  Carus  asks  what 
suggestion  he  would  make*  to  meet  the  difficulties  felt 
by  the  Presbyterians  who  recently  attempted  to  revise 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  faith.  He  answers  the 
question  by  declaring  that  he  would  not  revise  the 
confession  of  faith,  but  would  define  it  in  such  terms 
as  to  bestow  the  necessary  liberty  of  conscience  on 
Presbyterian  ministers,  without  involving  the  change 
of  a  single  letter  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  and 
without  causing  a  break  in  the  historical  tradition  of 
the  Church.  A  method  by  which  he  would  effect 
this  is  to  draw  up  the  following  resolution  and  pre- 
amble, which  would  be  a  substitute  for  the  present 
declaration  of  adhesion  to  the  Presbyterian  creed  : — 

Whereas,  divine  revelation  is  the  unfoldment  of  truth  ; 
Whereas,  God  speaks  to  mankind  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners  ; 

Whereas,  Jesus  Christ  spoke  to  us  in  parables,  and  the 
Christian  confessions  of  faith  are,  as  their  name  implies,  sym- 
bolical books ; 


Whereas,  religion  is  a  living  power  and  life  means 
growth  ; 

Whereas,  that  is  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world  ;  and,  finally, 

Whereas,  centuries  of  unparalleled  growth  have  added  much 
to  our  better  comprehension  of  religious  truth  : 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we,  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  declare  , 

That  we  regard  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  other 
formulations  of  belief  in  ages  past  contained  in  the  symbolical 
books,  as  venerable  historical  documents  which  were,  from 
time  to  time,  on  certain  occasions,  and  for  specific  purposes, 
composed  by  the  legitimate  and  legally-appointcKl  representatives 
of  our  Church  ; 

That  we  justify  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  written,  but  deny 
that  they  were  ever  intended  to  bar  out  from  us  the  light  that 
the  higher  development  of  science  and  the  general  advance  of 
civilisation  would  bring  ; 

That  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  symbolical  books  are  symbols, 
and  that  we  have  learned  that  a  freer  scope  for  their  interpreta- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  malurest  science  of  our  age  will  do  no 
harm  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  our  faith. 

Dr.  Carus's  paper  will  be  read  with  great  interest 
both  in  America  and  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  instinct 
with  faith  and  remarkably  Conservative  for  so  staunch 
a  Radical ;  but,  as  Dr.  Carus  says,  "  the  very  recog- 
nition of  evolution  as  an  essential  truth  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  development  of  man  teaches  me  to  be 
Conservative." 


America's  Model  Sunday-School. 

Writing  on  this  subject  in  the  August  Sunday  at 
Homey  Mr.  Harold  Shepstone  describes  the  Sunday- 
school  commenced  with  the  St.  James*  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  Chicago.  It  is  divided  into  seven  depart- 
ments— the  cradle-roll,  for  children  under  five ;  home  ; 
kindergarten;  primary,  intermediate,  senior,  and 
musical.  It  tries  to  reach  those  of  all  ages — from  the 
tiny  child  to  the  aged  folk  too  feeble  to  sit  through  a 
service.  Its  regular  enrolment  is  1,221,  but  its  attend- 
ance has  reached  1,397.  Other  branches  of  the 
school's  energy  are  adult  Bible-classes,  an  excellent 
school  orchestra,  a  glee  club,  frequent  concerts  and 
occasional  lectures  by  well-known  men,  for  great 
stress  is  laid  on  encouraging  the  social  spirit ; 
elocutionists  to  teach  the  children  their  numbers 
before  any  special  function;  a  circulating  library 
and  reading-room,  and  a  system  of  house-to-house 
visiting  within  two  miles  of  the  church.  In  the  office 
at  the  church  a  typewriter  is  always  available,  with  an 
operator,  to  whom  anything  pertaining  to  Sunday- 
school  work  may  be  dictated. 

Mr.  Shepstone  thinks  the  success  of  this  admirably 
organised  school  is  due  to  the  spirit  in  which  the 
superintendents  of  its  departments  vie  in  making  his 
or  her  department  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  The 
superintendent-in-chief,  Mr.  Wilbur  R.  Davis,  has 
also  been  a  great  factor  in  its  success. 

When  a  child  applies  for  admission  he  has  to 
undergo  a  special  examination ;  and  a  thorough 
inquiry  is  held  as  to  his  mental  fitness,  so  that  his 
brain  may  not  be  overtaxed.  This  novel  plan  is  said 
to  answer  admirably. 
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CAF^  CONCERTS  AND  MUSIC-HALLS. 

The  importance  of  cafi^-concerts  and  music-halls  in 
Paris,  to  which  M.  Talmeyr  devotes  an  article  in  the  first 
July  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^  is  shown 
by  the  fact-  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  ninety-three 
principal  ones  in  Paris  alone.  In  1896  inquiry  showed 
that  there  were  altogether,  large  and  small,  274  cafe- 
concerts  in  Paris,  where  some  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
r>ew  songs  were  sung  every  year.  If  we  add  to  these 
figures  the  smaller  establishments  all  over  provincial 
France,  including  those  humble  little  drinking  shops 
where  the  consumption  of  liquor  is  promoted  by  the 
singing  of  songs,  although  the  profits  do  not  admit  of 
the  luxury  of  a  printed  programme,  we  get  some  idea 
of  the  enormous  extent  of  this  "  interest."  M.  Tal- 
meyr calls  it  frankly  a  particularly  harmful  element  of 
social  life,  an  agent,  indeed,  of  degradation  and  perdi- 
tion. He  contrasts  the  caf6-concert  with  the  theatre. 
Low  as  the  theatre  has  sunk,  it  still  demands  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  respect  exhibited  in 
people's  dress  and  behaviour,  but  at  the  caf(6-concert 
people  dress  as  they  like,  smoke  and  drink,  and  pass 
in  and  out,  and  all  the  time  the  entertainment  makes 
the  most  direct  appeal  to  the  senses,  and  as  little  as 
possible  to  the  intellect.  M.  Talmeyr  goes  on  to 
explain  how  the  great  army  of  singers  is  recruited, 
and  he  describes  the  entertainments  at  several  of  the 
most  typical  halls.  He  also  tells  us  the  curious  fact 
that  the  people  who  write  the  idiotic  songs  which 
Are  sung  at  these  establishments  are*  not,  as  one  would 
imagine,  lost  children  of  Bohemia,  soaked  in  absinthe, 
but  actually  Government  employes,  members  of  that 
vast  army  of  clerks,  inspectors,  sub-inspectors, 
divisionary  chiefs,  and  sub-divisionary  chiefs  who 
wax  fat  out  of  the  enormous  budget  of  France. 
Mtogether,  it  is  an  unpleasant  picture  which  M. 
Talmeyr  draws  for  us,  and  he  suggests  that  his 
countrymen  are  destined,  if  they  do  npt  take  care, 
to  arrive  little  by  little  at  the  condition  of  a 
neurotic  society,  a  stupefied  humanity  in  which  the 
last  refinement  of  pleasure  will  be  to  listen  to  the 
utterances  of  drunken  and  ignoble  syllables  amid 
the  contortions  of  lunatics  ! 


AN  ALLIANCE  BETWEEN  CHURCH  AND  STAGE. 

Doctor  G.  Wolfe  Shinn,  in  the  July  Arena,  tells 
how  in  America  it  has  been  possible  to  found  a 
seemingly  permanent  alliance  between  actors  and  the 
Church.  Many  previous  attempts  have  been  made, 
but  all  in  vain.  The  principal  reason  for  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Walter  E. 
Bentley,  himself  formerly  an  actor,  is  given  as 
follows : — . 

Briefly  stated,  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
Alliance  is  that  the  Stage  is  an  honourable  profession  in  which  a 
man  may  serve  his  Go<i  and  his  fellow-men.  Another  is  that  the 
Stage  ministers  to  an  innocent  craving  of  our  nature  for  recrea- 
tion ;  still  further,  that  it  is  an  ally  ot  the  Church  in  aiding  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  as  it  deepens  in  their  minds  the  great 
lessons  that  may  be  drawn  from  pictures  of  human  life. 


There  is  no  question  of  "  patronising  "  or  "  elevat- 
ing "  the  stage,  neither  was  this  alhance  formed 

to  defend  the  low  theatre  nor  to  apologise  for  the  vicious  actor. 
It  was  not  formed  to  excuse  evil,  but  to  encourage  good.  It 
regards  the  theatre  as  a  place  where  wholesome  recreation  should 
be  provided,  suited  to  various  tastes  and  to  different  stages  of 
education,  but  never  pandering  to  vice  and  never  taking  part  in 
the  degradation  of  men,  whether  by  coarse  wit  or  by  refined 
subtleties  back  of  wiiich  lurks  impurity.  It  takes  the  ground 
that  if  the  Stage  corrupts  society  it  is  defeating  its  own  mission, 
just  as  the  Church  Would  defeat  its  mission  if  it  taught  hatred 
instead  of  goodwill. 

There  are  now  no  fewer  than  400  cities  in  which 
the  Alliance  has  established  itself  with  2,000  members, 
while  there  are  800  chaplains  of  all  denominations 
always  ready  to  visit  or  befriend  members  of  travelling 
troupes.  The  first  chapter  was  formed  in  Boston,  and 
its  objects  were — 

To  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Stage  and  the  Church  by 
seeking  to  produce  on  the  part  of  each  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  the  other,  and  to  endeavour 
to  unite  the  Stage,  ihe  Church,  and  the  general  pilblic  in  a 
mutual  effort  for  the  betterment  of  all. 

The  work  of  this  Boston  chapter  has  been  carried  forward  with 
much  enthusiasm.  It  has  haid  receptions  in  theatres,  lectures, 
essays,  and  discussions  in  halls,  and  smaller  gatherings  here  and 
there.  It  has  successfully  carried  through  a  benefit  performance 
and  a  bazaar  to  raise  funds.  Best  of  all,  it  has  had  a  religious 
service  once  each  month  in  some  church  to  which  actors  and 
their  friends  are  especially  invited.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
chapter  to  make  their  room  a  welcoming  centre  for  members  of 
the  profession  in  transit,  and  a  point  from  which  the  operations 

the  society  may  be  directed. 


BOULOGNE. 

In  the  first  July  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mofides  M.  Lenth^ric  continues  his  series  on  French 
coasts  and  ports  of  the  Department  of  Pas  de  Calais 
with  a  paper  on  Old  and  New  Boulogne.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  a  great  many  of  the  numerous 
English  visitors  to  this  fascinating  town  leave  it 
without  having  seen  much  that  ought  to  interest 
them  and  live  long  in  their  recollections.  M. 
Lenth^ric  is  an  entertaining  guide  to  the  little 
places  which  are  within  easy  reach  of  Boulogne — such 
as  Sangatte,  the  hamlet  of  Escalles,  and  Wissant. 
What  could  be  more  interesting  to  English  people 
than  to  visit,  for  example,  the  little  village  of  Amble- 
teuse,  once  a  flourishing  seaport,  where  James  II. 
landed  in  1688  on  his  way  to  Versailles.  It  was  this 
spot,  too,  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  selected  as  the 
point  from  which  his  invasion  of  England  should 
start.  Then  there  is  Wimereux,  notable  in  the  history 
of  wireless  telegraphy,  and  also  because  there  the 
Prince,  who  afterwards  became  Napoleon  III.,  planned 
in  1840  an  adventurous  descent,  and  was  stopp)ed  in 
his  second  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Monarchy.  With 
equal  learning  and  address  M.  Lentheric  describes 
the  town  of  Boulogne  itself,  with  all  its  wonderful 
historical  associations  from  the  time  of  the  Romans 
downwards.  We  would  only  add  to  his  admirable 
summary  a  recommendation  to  visit  the  remarkable 
black  frescoes  in  the  crypt  of  the  Cathedral. 
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ST.  AUGUSTINE  ON  WOMAN  AND  MARRIAGE. 

A  VERY  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Joseph  McCabe, 
of  London,  entitied  "  The  Conversion  of  St.  Augus- 
tine," is  contributed  to  the  International  Journal  of 
Ethics  for  July.    In  reality  the  whole  interest  of  the 
article  is  centred  in  the  account  which  it  gives  of  St. 
Augustine's  views  on  women  and  marriage.  Mr. 
McCabe  ridicules  the  popular  conception  that  St. 
Augustine  had  lived  a  life  of  abandoned  vice  before 
his  conversion.    It   is   true  that  he  lived  with  a 
mistress  for  fourteen  years  before  he  was  converted, 
but  in  the  fourth  century  the  briefest  enquiry  will 
make  it  clear  that  even  a  Christain  youdi,  if  un- 
baptised,  would  take  a  mistress  without  a  suggestion 
of  moral  compunction.    When  he  dismissed  his 
mistress  he  prepared  to  marry  a  girl  of  ten,  whom  his 
mother  had  chosen  for  him  for  the  sake  of  her  dowry. 
As  the  damsel  was  somewhat  young,  the  marriage  was 
postponed  for  two  years  on  social  and  financial 
grounds.    During  this  period  of  waiting  St  Augustine 
took  another  mistress,  but  before  the  time  fixed  for 
his  wedding  he  became  a  convert,  and  accepted  the 
Christian  ideal  of  the  time,  which  was  dominated  by 
the  ideal  of  entire  continence.    Augustine  believed  that 
Paul  made  physical  abstinence  the  test  of  real  dis- 
dpleship.    Augustine  felt  that  Christ  asked  him  to 
sacrifice  every  pleasure  and  interest  that  was  purely  of 
this  world.    A  complete  sacrifice  of  female  love  was 
the  supreme  test  of  readiness  to  be  a  disciple.  It 
was  from  this  that  Augustine  recoiled,  and  to  this 
which  he  submitted  in  the  spiritual  crisis  which  he 
describes  as  his  conversion,  although  Mr.  McCabe 
maintains  that  it  was  not  a  conversion  at  all  in  the 
ethicaJ  sense  of  that  word,  it  was  an  acceptance  of  the 
ascetic  ideal  of  early  Christianity. 

Augustine  wrote  a  series  of  treatises  upon  love  and 
matrimony.    The  older  he  grew  the  more  severe  was 
his  condemnation  of  all  intimate  relations  with  women. 
He  told  a  young  man  who  hesitated  to  quit  the  world 
on  account  of  his  mother  :  "  We  have  to  beware  of 
Eve  in  every  woman,  no  matter  who  she  is."    In  his 
later  sermons  he  was  frankly  contemptuous  of  women. 
He  could  see  no  reason  why  Eve  should  have  been 
created  at  all  save  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the 
species.    The  root  idea  of  his  whole  philosophy  was 
that  there  was  something  unhallowed  in  the  very 
essence  of  sexual  feeling,  and  especially  of  sexual 
intercourse.    In  his   treatise  on  conjugal  love  he 
declares  that  marriage  is  only  divine  because  it  leads 
to  the  production  of  children,  although  it  has  a  minor 
degree  of  utility  in  removing  stress  of  temptation.  The 
procreation  of  children  was  the  sole  object  which 
justified  marriage,  and  any  pleasure  accompanying  it 
was  unholy,  and  must  not  be  desired  or  enjoyed  in 
itself.    The  best  thing  was  not  to  marry  at  all,  but  if 
anyone  was  so  weak  as  to  marry  he  was  to  be 
very  continent,  and  abstain  altogether  from  conjugal 
life  on    holy   festivals.    As    procreation   was  the 
essential  matter,  he  even  justified  the  conduct  of  the 
eariy  patriarchs,  as  they  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty,  not 


a  feeling  of  lust.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  if  a  man's  wife  proved  to  be  barren,  he  would 
hesitate  at  forbidding  him  to  have  a  mistress  in  addi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  rearing  children.  He  says : 
"  It  was  lawful  to  the  patriarchs  ;  whether  it  is  lawful 
now  or  no  I  should  not  like  to  say."  If,  however, 
the  man  proved  to  be  sterile,  he  would  not  allow  the 
wife  a  paramour,  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  there  to  be  only  one  lord  and  master.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  re-marriage  of  widows,  declar- 
ing that  all  widows  should  take  a  vow  of  continence, 
and  that  to  break  this  vow  by  re-marrying  would  be 
worse  than  adultery.  In  his  treatise  on  "  Marriage 
and  Concupiscence"  he  explicitly  describes  sexual 
feeling  as  an  unmitigated  evil,  born  of  pnginal  sin, 
and  quite  accidental  to  marriage. 


WAS  LADY  MACBETH  A  STUDY  OF  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH? 

To  the  Dublin  Review  the  Rev.  Vincent  J.  McNabb 
contributes  a  well-thought-out  and  most  interesting 
argument  as  to  whether  or  not  Shakespeare  wrote 
"  Macbeth  "  prompted  by  a  desire  to  show  a  parallel 
to  Queen  Elizabeth's  treatment  of  Mary  Stuart, 
Queen  of  Scotland,  to  the  theatre-going  audiences  of 
James  I.'s  reign.  After  quoting  evidence  to  prove 
that  Shakespeare  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  the 
mirror  up  to  Nature  in  his  plays,  the  writer  brings  for- 
ward the  friendship  of  the  poet  with  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  an  ardent  friend  to  Mary,  who  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Elizabeth  and  released  by 
James,  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  Shakespeare 
had  cause  for  a  dislike  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  And 
further : — 

According  to  Malone  and  other  competent  critics,  Macbeth  " 
could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than  1606,  three  years  after 
the  Coronation  of  Tames,  the  son  of  Mary  Queeti  of  Scots. 
Evidently  the  play  had  been  recognised  as  suitable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  nationality  and  history.  Thus  we  find  the 
king's  visit  to  Oxford  in  1603  marked  by  a  play,  or  interlude, 
called  **  Macbeth,"  performed  in  the  king's  presence. 

The  writer  gives  six  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  play  and  historical  events.  Of  these,  the  following 
are  the  most  telling  : — 

It  is  the  only  iplay  of  which  Shakespeare  lays  the  plot  in 
Scotland.  This  could  hardly  fail  to  please  a  Scottish  king ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  this  fitness  with  circumstances  had 
already  been  recognised  by  the  University  authorities  at  Oxford. 
The  play  is  based  on  the  murder  of  a  kinsman,  sovereign, 
and  guest.  Mary  Stuart  was  kinswoman,  queen  (in  the  eyes 
of  her  adherents),  and  guest  of  Elizabeth.  The  outcome  of 
the  "vaulting  ambition"  which  overleaps  itself  is  that  the 
sovereignty  passes  from  Macbeth  to  the  son  of  the  murdered 
sovereign  ;  just  as  the  crown  of  England  passed,  on  Elizabeth's 
death,  to  James,  the  son  of  Mary.  And  we  may  remark 
that  Shakespeare  has  made  many  additions  to  the  source  of  the 
play,  Holinshed's  Chronicle.  The  whole  character  tf  Lady 
Macbelh  is  the  poet's  own  creation. 

As  the  writer  very  truly  remarks,  these  are  strong 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  idea  he  brings  forward; 
and  we  must  also  remember  that  points  which  seem 
obscure  now  would  appear  very  diflferently  to  audi- 
ences familiar  with  the  gossip  of  the  day. 
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ARE  WOMEN  OVER-SEXED? 

Vernon  Lee  contributes  a  long  article  to  the  North 
American  Review  on  "The  Economic  Dependence  of 
Women.''  It  is  an  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  Mrs. 
Stetson's  "  Women  and  Economics,"  a  book  which, 
she  says,  has  opened  her  eyes  and  heart  to  the  real 
importance  of  what  is  known  as  the  woman  question. 
The  real  cause  of  the  different  position  of  the  female 
of  the  human  race  and  that  of  the  female  of  all  other 
races  is  that  the  young  of  the  human  race  are  born 
into  the  world  far  less  mature  than  the  young  of  any 
other  animals.  The  human  infant  requires  a  long 
period  of  tutelage,  with  the  result  that  the  mother  is 
sacrificed  to  the  child,  and  it  is  made  impossible  for 
her  to  find  food  for  herself,  let  alone  food  for  her 
growing  child.  Hence  the  female  of  the  human  race 
becomes  what  the  female  of  no  other  animal  becomes, 
the  dependent  of  the  male,  and  from  being  dependent 
she  very  easily  becomes  a  chattel. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  CIVILISATION. 

The  net  result  of  this  is  that  the  progress  of  civil- 
isation brings  about  a  stationary  or  even  retrograde 
tendency  in  the  female  skull.  The  same  cause  leads 
to  the  removal  of  womankind  from  the  field  of  action 
and  reaction  over  the  universe  at  large,  to  the  field  of 
action  and  reaction  in  the  family  circle,  the  substitu- 
tion, as  a  factor  of  adaptation  and  selection,  of  the 
husband  or  possible  husband  for  the  preferences,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  whole  creation.  Thus  woman  becomes 
a  mere  parasite.  This  parasitic  life  has  atrophied  in 
the  parasite  the  set  of  faculties  which  a  woman  might 
have  had  in  common  wnth  the  man,  and  developed 
those  which  were  due  to  the  fact  of  her  being  a  woman. 
The  woman  has  not  worked  for  the  consumption  of 
one  man  and  subject  to  that  one  man's  preferences. 
She  has  worked  without  thereby  developing  those 
qualities  which  competition  has  developed  among 
male  workers.  Man  has  become  the  only  animal 
who  moves  and  feeds  freely  on  the  earth's  surface, 
while  woman  resembles  the  parasitic  creature  who 
lives  inside  that  animal's  tissues.  The  result  is  that 
women  have  been  sacrificed  to  their  sex. 

"  OVER-SEXED,"  NOT  SEXUAL. 

The  one  sentence  in  "Women  and  Economics" 
which  converted  Vernon  Lee  to  the  cause  of  female 
emancipation  is  Mrs.  Stetson's  declaration  that  women 
are  over-sexed.  By  "  over-sexed  "  she  does  not  mean 
over-much  addicted  to  sexual  indulgences.  Very  far 
from  it,  for  that  is  not  the  case  with  women,  but  with 
men.  What  she  means  by  saying  that  women  are 
over-sexed  is  that  while  men  are  a  great  many  things 
besides  being  males,  "  women  are  first  and  foremost 
females,  and  then  again  females,  and  then — still  more 
females  "  : — 

And  here  we  touch  the  full  mischief.  That  women  are 
oversexed  means  that,  instead  of  depending  upon  iheir  intelli- 
gence, their  strength,  endurance,  and  honesty,  they  depend 
mainly  upcm  their  sex  ;  that  they  appeal  to  men,  dommate  men 
through  the  fact  of  their  sex  ;  that  (if  the  foregoing  seems  an 
exaggeration)  they  are  economically  supported  by  men  because 
they  are  v.  anted  as  wives  and  mothers  of  chfldren — that  is  to 
say,  wanted  for  their  sex. 


The  woman  has  appealed  to  the  man  not  as  other  men  appeal 
t()%iin,  as  a  comrade,  a  competitor,  a  fellow-citizen,  or  an  open 
enemy  of  different  nationality,  creed,  or  class  ;  but  as  a  possible 
wife,  as  a  female.  This  has  been  a  cause  of  weakness  and 
degradation  to  the  man  ;  a  "fall,"  like  that  of  Adam  ;  and,  in 
those  countries  where  literature  is  thoroughly  outspoken,  man, 
like  Adam,  has  thrown  the  blame  on  Eve,  as  the  instrument  of 
the  Devil. 

Women  become  wasteful,  and  develop  a  spirit  of 
rapacity,  of  getting  wealth  and  of  not  making  it.  The 
man's  virtue  is  to  make  money ;  the  woman's  virtue  Is 
to  make  money  go  a  long  way. 

WHAT  SHALL  WOMEN  DO? 

What,  then,  should  be  done  ?  Vernon  Lee  thinks 
that  the  integration  of  women  as  direct  economic,  and, 
therefore,  direct  moral  and  civic  factors  in  the 
community,  is  a  question  that  must  find  a  solution. 
How  this  should  be  done  she  does  not  say,  but 
suggests  that  women  ought  to  be  given  a  chance,  by  the 
removal  of  legal  and  professional  disabilities,  of  show- 
ing what  they  really  are.  We  do  not  now  really  know 
what  women  are — women,  so  to  speak,  as  a  natural 
product,  as  distinguished  from  women  as  a  creation  of 
men,  for  women  hitherto  have  been  as  much  a  creation 
of  men  as  the  grafted  fruit-tree,  the  milch  cow,  or  the 
gelding.  The  change  which  she  recommends,  she  admits 
would  make  them  less  attractive  to  possible  husbands ; 
they  will  no  longer  realise  the  ideal  of  gracefulness, 
beauty,  and  lovableness,  of  the  particular  men  who  like 
them  just  as  they  are  ;  but  then  these  particular  men  will 
themselves  probably  no  longer  exist  But,  lest  anyone 
should  recoil  with  horror  from  such  a  consummation, 
she  reminds  us  that  it  is  just  the  most  aesthetic  and 
also  the  most  athletic  people  of  the  past  which  has 
left  us  those  statues  of  gods  and  goddesses  in  the 
presence  of  whose  marvellous  vigour  and  loveliness 
we  are  often  in  doubt  whether  to  give  the  name  of 
Apollo  or  that  of  Athene. 


The  Creation  Story  of  Genesis. 

Dr.  Hugo  Radau,  writing  in  the  Monist  for  July, 
recapitulates  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  the 
ancient  Babylonian  inscriptions,  comparing  them  with 
the  account  of  the  Creation  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  He  maintains  that  not  a  word  is  said  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  justify  the  theory  of  a 
Creation  out  of  nothing.  It  was  the  chaotic  mass^ 
co-eternal  with  the  Creator,  out  of  which  everything 
was  created,  made,  developed,  evolutionised.  Dr. 
Radau's  conclusion  is  that  the  Biblical  Creation  story 
is  a  redaction  of  a  pre-existing  Sumerian  theogony  and 
cosmogony.  The  author  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  (whom  he  calls  P.),  maintaining  that  he  was 
the  first  higher  critic,  criticised  the  Babylonian 
Semitic  account  in  order  to  adopt  it  to  his  own  theory 
of  the  Creation  in  seven  days,  in  order  to  establish 
for  his  Sabbath  the  greatest  possible  age.  P.,  this 
author,  lived  in  Babylonia,  and  gave  us  an  account  of 
the  Creation,  which,  together  with  his  ten  antediluvian 
fathers,  may  be  traced  to  the  very  oldest  source  at  our 
disposal  to  the  Sumerian  cosmogony  and  theogony. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

The  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  August  con- 
tains more  than  the  usual  qumber  of  articles  referring  to 
British  topics,  the  editor  remarking  that  England  was 
the  centre  during  last  month  of  the  world's  important 
news.  There  is  a  brief  character  sketch  of  the  new 
British  Premier  by  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low,  who  gives  on 
the  whole  a  bright  and  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Balfour. 
But  upon  one  point — and  that  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant— he  is  misinformed.   Mr.  Low  says,  for  instance,  that 

like  the  rest  of  his  party,  he  has  no  love  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain.^  Now  unfortunately,  or  otherwise,  Mr. 
Balfour's  devotion  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  facts  of  contemporary  politics.  It  is  the 
affection,  say  some,  of  the  ivy  for  the  oak  ;  but  whatever 
its  cause,  the  fact  is  indisputable. 

tHE^MOST  BRILLIANT  MAN  IN  CONGRESS. 

Mr.  Walter  Wcllman  contributes  an  interesting  sketch 
of  Senator  S.)ooner,  of  Wisconsin.  Senator  Spooner  is 
the  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  is  looked  upon 
as  the  most  brilliant  man  in  Congress.  From  what 
Mr.  Wellman  says,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Spooner's 
reputation  is  well  deserved,  and  the  article  will  be 
all  the  more  interesting  to  the  non-American  reader 
because  outside  America  Mr.  Spooner  is  practically 
unknown. 

There  is  a  brief  paper  describing  the  new  1 6-inch  rifle 
gun,  which  is  to  be  mounted  for  the  defence  of  Amei  ican 
harbours.  It  is  49  feet  long,  weighs  126  tons,  and  fires  a 
projectile  5  feet  4  inches  long  for  a  distance  of  21  miles. 
In  order  to  cover  that  immense  range  the  highest  point 
of  its  trajectory  would  be  six  miles  above  the  ground. 

RICE-GROWING  IN  AMERICA. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  number  is 
Mr.  D.  A.  Wyllie*s  account  of  the  new  rice-belt  which  has 
been  created  in  the  Southern  States.  The  rice-belt 
stretches  400  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  South- Eastern  Tennessee.  It  varies  in  breadth 
from  20  to  50  miles.  This  belt  was  one  of  the 
waste  places  of  the  Continent,  but  it  was  discovered 
that  from  100  to  200  feet  below  the  surface  there  was 
H  subterranean  sea  of  fresh  water.  Pumps  were  put 
down,  with  a  pumping  capacity  of  from  60,000  to  75,000 
gallons  per  minute.  There  are  needed  about  500  of  these 
g^allons  to  every  irrigated  acre  every  twenty-four  hours. 
For  three  or  four  months  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  sub- 
vasr%tA  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  in  this 
artincially  created  marsh  rice  is  grown  with  a  profit  of 
from  £1  to  £fo  per  acre.  One  American,  with  labour- 
saving  machinery,  can  cultivate  one  hundred  acres  a  year. 
A  Japanese  working  with  hand-tools  only  works  about 
three-quarters  of  an  acre.  The  result  is,  that  the  Southern 
rice-growers  are  confident  that  they  will  be  able  te 
command  the  rice-market  of  the  world. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
A.  G.  Robinson,  describmg  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial conditions  in  Cuba.  The  caricatures  and 
the  other  leading  features  of  the  Re^new  are  well 
maintained. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

The  World's  Work  for  Auj^st  is  not  the  world  at 
work,  but  the  world  at  play.  It  is  a  vacation  number 
containing  100  illustrations.  It  is  an  excellent  number 
for  those  who  wish  to  know  how  our  American 
kinsfolk  amuse  themselves.  The  section  entitled 
"  The  People  at  piay "  describes  the  growth  of  the 
summer  vacation  as  a  social  habit  and  as  a  business 
investment.  The  American  masses,  they  say,  have 
discovered  the  summer,  and  the  discovery  is  workinjr  a 
great  industrial  and  social  change.  Takmg  a  vacation 
is  now  a  regular  part  of  the  years  routine.    They  have 
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gone  at  it  as  a  business,  and  developed  it  as  they  have 
developed  everything  else,  and  brought  it  within  the  reach 
of  ever>body.  These  papers  and  illustrations  will  give 
the  Englishman  a  much  better  idea  of  a  side  of  American 
life  of  which  they  hear  very-  little  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  writes  an  interesting  article 
concerning  how  labour  is  organised  in  the  (jnited  States. 
Sir  Frederick  Palmer  describes  West  Point  after  its 
existence  of  a  hundred  years.  The  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  in  the  United  Slates  Treasury  Department, 
Mr.  U.  P.  Austin,  discusses  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  commercial  expansion  of  the  United  States  is  likely 
to  be  sustained.  A  paper  describes  how  the  railway  run 
between  New  York  and  ChiKcago  has  been  cut  down  to 
twenty  hours,  and  the  latest  phase  of  rapid  steam  transit 
in  the  States. 
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the  nineteenth  century  and  after. 

The  Nineteenth  Centmy  for  August  opens  with  a 
sonnet  by  Mr.  Swinburne  on  the  Centenary  of 
Alexandre  Duipas.  It  ren>inds  us  more  of  the  earlier 
SwinburAe  than  ipost  of  his  recent  work.  I  quote  four 
lines : — 

Man  of  men  by  right  divine  of  boyhood  everlasting, 
France  incarnate,  France  immortal  in  her  deathless  boy, 

Brighter  birthday  never  shone  than  thine  on  earth,  forecasting 
More  of  strenuous  mirth  in  manhood,  tnore  of  manful  joy. 

MR.  FREDERICK  GREENWOOD  ON  EDUCATION. 

In  an  article  entitled  "What  have  we  Gained  by 
Education  so  Far  ?  "  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  expresses 
his  opinion  that  we  have  gained  very  httle  by  education 
at  a  very  great  cost.  He  harks  back  to  what  he  considers 
was  Mr.  Forster's  early  ideal,  which  he  thus  describes  : — 

All  education  in  the  "  three  R*s,"  carried  out  thoroughly  in 
every  branch,  but  especially  in  the  first  (so  as  to  impart  a  full 
acquaintance  with  the  English  tongue),  would  have  amounted  to 
quite  as  much  as  is  retained  after  leaving  school  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten.  Add  to  this  a  system  of  reading  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  curiosity  or  nursing  a  natural  bent,  and  it  would  be 
for  most  children  a  better  education  than  they  get  now.  Under 
such  a  scheme  the  Voluntary  schools  would  have  been  .carried  on 
quietly  and  sufficingly,  and  with  what  avoidance  of  contention  ! 
Millions  of  money  raised  in  discontent,  and  spent  in  disappoint- 
ment and  waste  might  have  found  profitable  i4)plication — even 
for  educational  purposes,  though  of  another  kind. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  RUSSIA. 

M.  A.  de  Bilinski  predicts  that  Russia  is  going  to  eat 
us  all  up  : — 

The  picture  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Russia  must  show  her 
in  the  r6le  of  mistress  of  Asia  and  Europe,  unified  under  the 
action  of  the  Slav  leaven.  Russia  is  bound  to  attain  extra- 
ordinary greatness,  not  only  through  the  internal  development  of 
her  existing  Empire,  but  through  further  expansion.  Her 
dominion,  in  any  case,  representing  that  of  the  whole  Slav  race, 
will  stretch  from  the  Arctic  and  North  Seas  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Pacific  lo  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Oder. 

The  other  nations  can  hardly  be  expected  to  enjoy 
such  a  prospect,  and  therefore  M.  de  Bilinski  thinks  : — 

A  coalition  may  be  formed  to  hold  the  Titan  in  check.  There 
would  be  three  partners  in  this  combination  :  the  Chinese,  the, 
Latin,  and,  of  course,  the  German  federations. 

TURKISH  RULE  EAST  OF  JORDAN. 

Miss  Gertrude  Lowthian  Bell  contributes  a  very 
interesting  article  upon  a  very  little-known  subject.  She 
has  been  travelling  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  through 
which  the  great  pilgrim  road  passes  to  Mecca,  and  which 
is  important  politically  on  account  of  its  connection  with 
the  English  occupation  of  Eeypt.  In  this  vast  territory 
she  finds  that  the  moribund  Ottoman  Empire  has  ex- 
perienced a  renewal  of  vigorous  existence,  which  is  one 
of  the  by-products  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  : — 

The  axis  of  the  Sultan's  authority  over  the  whole  district  is  to 
be  found  in  the  rapid  growth  and  unrivalled  prosperity  of  the 
Circassian  settlements.  Flying  from  the  Caucasus  before  the 
invading  Russian,  the  Circassians  have  been  settled  in  various 
parts  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  Rapacious,  cruel,  industrious,  and 
courageous,  they  are  by  nature  a  ruling  race.  They  will  turn 
the  idle  and  ignorant  Bedouin  into  servants  or  drive  them  east- 
ward into  the  desert,  and  they  will  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron 
and  hold  them  in  check  with  a  relentless  persistency,  against 
which  they  are  powerless.  They  are  a  sharp  sword  in  the  hands 
of  the   Sulun,   the  defenders  of  Islam   in  the    East  of 
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Jordan.  Turn  to  the  southern  of  the  three  imaginary  divisoos^ 
and  you  shall  find  the  Circassian  supreme  over  the  land  ;  from 
the  governor  down  to  the  common  soldier,  the  ruling  class  is 
almost  entirely  drawn  from  them.  They  are  a  scourge  and  a 
terror  to  the  inhabitants,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  00  the 
whole  they  make  for  order.  The  Christian  population  suffers 
acutely  at  their  hands. 

THE  RECONSTRUCTION- OF  HAINAULT  FOREST. 

Sir  Robert  Hunter  pleads  strongly  in  favour  of  cann  ing 
out  Mr.  Edward  North  Buxton's  scheme  for  creating  a 
large  open  space  in  the  East  of  London,  on  the  site  of 
what  was  once  Hainault  Forest.  Everything  should  be 
done  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  outlying  Essex 
subiurbs  of  London  a  model  of  what  an  environ  should  be. 

A  MOTOR  WAY  THROUGH  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite  suggests — 

that  a  special  cycle  way  should  be  constructed,  as  direct  a^ 
possible,  from  London,  through  the  centre  of  England,  as  £&r  a> 
Carlisle,  from  which  it  could  be  condnued  to  Glasgow  or  Edin- 
burgh, if  not  to  Inverness.  The  surface  of  the  cycle  or  motor- 
car way  to  be  formed  by.m^ans  of  specially  hard  creosotcd  wood 
blocks  with  asphalte  joints.  Compared  with  a  railway,  the  cost 
of  permanent -way  construction  would  be  trifling.  ^  The  questions 
of  gradients,  embankments,  bridges,  tunnels,  curves,  arc  com- 
paratively trivial,  because,  although  this  motor-car  or  cycle  way 
would  probably  be  used  for  freight  traffic,  the  light  weight  of 
such  cars,  compared  to  a  locomotive  and  railway  train,  would 
permit  a  very  light  form  of  bridge  constructipn  to  be  used.  TTk: 
author  has  already  calculated  that  a  small  annual  fee  of  is.  6i. 
from  all  the  members  of  the  cycle  unions  and  clubs  in  Great 
Britain  would  go  a  long  way  towards  financially  justifying  the 
construction  of  such  a  cycle  way. 

HOW  TO  CONTROL  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Perceval  Landon  stiggests  that  future  war  corre- 
spondents of  newspapers  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  more 
scientific  manner  than  they  were  in  South  Africa.  His 
first  suggestion  towards  the  improvement  of  the  existing 
situation  is  that : — 

(i)  Lists  shall  be  kept  at  the  War  Office  (a)  of  newspapers 
which  shall  be  permitted  to  have  representatives  at  the  front, 
and  (  b)  of  those  men  {a)  who  have  satisfied  the  Office  of  their 
capacity  and  trustworthiness,  and  {b)  of  those  who  wish  to  be 
includ^  in  list  (j),  and  will  be  so  included  after  inquiiy  has 
been  made  as  to  their  fitness. 

The  right  to  have  a  correspondent  at  the  front  wou2J 
be  withdrawn  from  "any  newspaper  which  shall  have 
published  at  home  harmful  letters  or  other  information 
from  the  seat  of  war,  whether  such  information  be  proved 
to  have  been  sent  by  its  official  representative  or  not." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Cecil  Hallett  describes  the  last  resting-place  of 
our  Angevin  kings  at  Fontevrault,  in  the  southern  border 
of  Anjou. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake  writes  a  paper  on  Modem  Critics 
of  Old  Masters,  from  Reynolds  and  Ruskin  downwards. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Fletcher  has  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  evolution  of  the  warship,  under  the  title  of  **  The 
^esthetics  of  Naval  Architecture." 

There  is  a  pleasant  gossiping  paper  by  the  late  Dr. 
George  Fleming  on  the  folklore  of  horses  and  horse- 
shoeing. 

Mr.  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Lord  wrangle 
with  each  other  cn  the  subject  of  the  censorship  of  pla>^, 
and  the  recent  action  of  the  censor  in  the  case  of  "  Monna 
Vanna."  There  is  at  least  one  phrase  in  Mr.  Lord's 
paper  which  might  have  been  censored  out  with  advantage 
by  Mr.  Knowles. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  August  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  is  a 
good  number,  and  the  articles  are  of  a  general  high 
standard  average.  Two  or  three  of  the  most  important 
1  notice  elsewhere. 

THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

Mr.  Alfred  Spender,  of  the  Westminster  Gazette^  writes 
on  this  subject  from  his  well-known  point  of  view.  He  is 
a  Liberal  Falkland  who  is  always  mgerminating  peace. 
He  recognises  as  a  crowning  mercy  that  the  Liberal 
Party  has  come  through  these  bad  years  of  the  war 
without  a  definite  split  between  Imperialist  and  other 
groups.  Whoever  aspires  to  lead  the  Liberal  Party  must 
aspire  to  lead  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  proved  that  if 
war  divides  Liberals,  it  brings  with  it  a  niunber  of 
issues  which  unite  them.  Those  who  said  that  the 
old  Liberalism  was  dead  had  assumed  that  the  old 
Toryism  was  dead.  Manifestly  that  was  untrue  of  legis- 
lation, and  it  will  probably  also  be  untrue  of  administra- 
tion. As  to  Home  Rule,  he  says  if  we  treat  the  Irish 
fra^y  and  assume  them  to  possess  some  degree  of 
common  sense,  we  shall  pix)bab]y  discover  that  they  are 
quite  as  much  alive  to  our  difficulties  as  we  are  our- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal  leader  who  will  let 
opponents  sectire  the  British  vote  on  the  allegation  that 
the  Union  is  in  danger,  and  the  Irish  vote  on  the  ground 
that  the  Liberals  had  recanted  Home  Rule,  would  not  be 

Slaying  a  genius  for  political  management — ^which  is 
er  a  nasty  wipe  for  Lord  Rosebery. 

THE  ECONOMIC  TAPROOT  OF  IMPERIALISM. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,  in  one  of  those  thoughtful  essays  on 
economic  questions  which  he  occasionally  contributes  to 
the  periodical  press,  discusses  the  economic  cause  of  which 
Imperialism  is  the  outward  and  visible  fruit.  He  says  : — 

It  is  idle  to  attack  ^  imperialism  or  militarism  as  political 
fzpedients  or  policies  unless  the  axe  is  laid  at  the  economic  root 
of  the  tree,  and  the  classes  for  whose  interest  imperialism  works 
are  shorn  of  the  surplus  revenues  which  seek  this  outlet.  The 
straggle  for  markets,  the  greater  eagerness  of  producers  to  sell 
than  of  consumers  to  buy,  is  the  crowning  proof  of  a  false 
economy  of  distribution.  Imperialism  is  the  miit  of  this  false 
economy ;  Social  Reform  iS  its  remedy.  The  primaiy  purpose 
of  Social  Reform,  Using  the  term  in  its  economic  signification,  is 
to  raise  the  wholesome  standard  of  private  and  public  consump- 
tion for  a  nation  so  as  to  enable  the  nation  to  l^eep  up  to  its  highest 
standard  of  piodoction.  Trade  Unionism  and  Socialism  are  thus 
the  natural  enemies  of  Imperialism,  for  they  take  away  from  the 
"imperialist"  classes  the  surplus  incomes  which  form  the 
economic  stimulus  of  Imperialism.  £ver3rwhere  the  issue  of 
qoaniitative  versus  qualitadve  growth  comes  up  This  is  the  ulti- 
mate issue  of  empire. 

SCIENCE  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

Miss  Emma  Marie  Caillard,  discussing  the  question 
of  immortality  from  the  scientific  standpoint,  argues 
strenuously  and  well  against  "  the  false  assumption  that 
there  is  a  scientific  presumption  s^gainst  the  persistence 
of  individual  life  after  death  so  strong  that  a  greater 
weight  of  evidence  should  be  demanded  than  would  be 
necessary  before  it  can  be  accepted  as  proved."  She 
maintains  that,  apart  from  the  evidence  of  apparitions 
and  the  like  : — 

From  the  scientific  standpoint  we  can  claim  a  presumption  in 
£ivoar  of  the  persistence  of  human  individual  life  after  death,  a 
presumption  founded  on  the  prominent  place  of  individuality  in 
Nature,  and  its  presence  in  so  high  a  degree  in  man  that  actual 
coodidons  are  insufficient  to  give  it  scope.  The  body  of  a  bird 
or  of  any  animal  does  not  strike  us  as  limiting  its  individuality, 
rather  as  expressing  it  in  a  most  complete  and  appropriate 
nonncTi    The  indiriduality  of-  many  a  human  being,  on  the 


contrary,  seems  to  be  fighting  its  way  to  expression  through 
bodily  hindrances,  rather  than  clothing  itself  in  a  suitable  and 
controllable  form. 

She  also  suggests  that  telepathy,  which  is  known  to 
exist  between  living  beings,  while  still  in  the  body,  might 
enable  communication  to  be  established  between  the 
disembodied  and  those  whose  physical  life  still  continues. 

IN  DISPRAISE  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Stevens,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Prevalent 
Illusions  on  Roman  History,"  says  some  plain  truths 
concerning  the  character  of  the  Romans,  which  are 
calculated  somew.hat  to  disturb  the  glamour  that  is 
thrown  over  ancient  Rome  by  the  mist  of  history  and 
of  song.    He  says  : — 

The  nobles  were  a  parcel  of  crafty  intriguers  who  made  and 
administered  the  laws  with  a  view  solely  to  their  own  interest 
and  aggrandisement.  In  the  Roman  senate  every  man  had  his 
price.  The  love  of  gold  was  the  sordid  spring  of  the  most 
brilliant  enterprises  of  the  Republic.  In  this  verdict  history  is 
unanimous.  The  plebeians  have  very  little  more  claim  upon  our 
consideration,  for  a  more  contemptible  pack  of  rascals  neVer 
sullied  the  pages  of  history.  The  body  politic  was  clogged  and 
hampered  by  a  horde  of  frivolous  and  irresponsible  citizens, 
hopelessly  abandoned  to  ease  and  amusement. 

Below  the  plebeians  were  myriads  of  slaves,  who 
bodily  and  mentally  were  equal  to  their  masters,  but  who 
had  no  human  rights,  and  were  tortured,  murdered  and 
outraged  at  will.  In  war  the  Romans  were  past-masters 
in  methods  of  barbarism.  Their  constant  study  was  what 
Gibbon  calls  "  the  art  of  destroying  the  human  species." 

Their  voracious  appetites  refused  to  be  satisfied  by  war  and 
conquest,  for  a  politiod  opponent  was  invariably  regarded  as  an 
enemy  and  pursued  with  bloody  and  implacable  ferocity. 
THE  FUTURE  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Mr.  Samuel  McComb,  in  an  article  entitled  "Do  we 
Need  Dogma  ?  writes  very  hopefully  concerning  the 
future  of  theology.    He  says  : — 

Historical  criticism,  too,  which  has  done  so  much  to  purge 
theology  of  accidental  accretions,  has  also  contributed  very 
materially  to  its  substance  and  strength.  Agnostic  despair  of 
history  is  no  longer  possible.  Professor  Harnack  being  witness, 
the  fire  of  the  most  stringent  criticism  has  failed  to  dis^ye  such 
facts  as  these :  (1)  That  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  the 
prophetically-announced  Efeliverer  of  God^s  people ;  (2)  that  the 
Logos-doctrine  of  St.  John  cannot  be  traced  back  to  Milo ; 
(3)  that  the  marvellous  (if  n*t  the  strictly  miraculous)  cannot  be 
eliminated  from  the  records  without  utterly  destroying  them. 
Men  are  asking  to-day  not :  Is  there  a  God  ;  but.  What  kind 
of  a  God  is  He  who  is  involved  in  all  thought  and  life  ;  what  is 
the  character  of  the  Will  behind  the  universe?  Theology 
answers  :  Look  at  Jesus  as  He  lives  and  breathes  in  the  Gospel 
history,  and  you  will  find  God  ;  His  reason  and  heart  lie  at  the 
centre  of  all  things ;  in  Him  you  will  discover  the  clue  to  the 
winding  mazes  of  history,  the  baffling  perplexities  of  thought,  the 
dire  mysteries  of  Nature.  No  doubt,  we  have  here  rather  a  faith 
and  a  conviction  than  a  reasoned  and  a  demonstrated  conclusion. 
But  truth  can  afford  to  wait. 

Katherine  Wylde  writes  an  interesting  literary  paper 
upon  Dmitri  Merejkovski,  whose  book,  '*  The  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Gods,"  has  just  been  published  in  an  English 
translation  entitled  "  The  Forerunner."    She  says  :— 

His  books  are  historical  novels,  brilliant  and  varied  pictures  of 
early  Christian  and  Renaissance  times.  They  are  also  a  setting 
forih  of,  an  apology  for,  modern  ideas. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  writes  on  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
month,  with  special  reference  to  recent  events  in  Spaiti, 
on  which  he  gives  a  good  deal  of  information  which  is 
not  accessible  to  readers  of  the  English  newspapers. 
Does  this  mean  that  Dr.  Dillon  is  going  to  do  the  monthly 
chronique  for  the  Contemporary  f    I  hope  so. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  for  August  opens  with  an 
excellent  article,  and  contains  many  others  of  ordinar>' 
interest. 

THE  PRIME  MINISTER. 

Mr.  Michael  Macdonagh  gossips  very  pleasantly  in 
twenty-two  pages  on  Prime  Ministers  and  their  appoint- 
ment. The  article  is  brightly  written,  and  full  ,of 
interesting  reading.  It  contains  a  good  many  chestnuts, 
but  as  an  aide-memoire  it  is  handy  and  useful.  Mr. 
Macdonagh  recalls,  for  instance,  the  earlier  style  of  the 
Times.  A  hundred  years  ago  it  roundly  denied  that  the 
Constitution  recognised  any  such  oflfice  as  a  Prime  Min- 
ister's. He  quotes  Mr.  Low,  in  the  "  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,"  as  the  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  selection  of  Lord  Rosebery  as  Mr.  Gladstone's 
successor  in  1893  was  the  act  of  the  Queen  alone.  The 
Queen,  by  her  own  act,  and  without  seeking  any  advice, 
chose  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  to  succeed  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1845^  declared  that  he  did  not  advise 
the  Queen  as  to  the  choice  of  his  successor.  "  I  offered 
no  opinion,"  he  said.  "  This  is  the  only  act  which  is  the 
personal  act  of  the  Sovereign.  It  is  for  the  Sovereign  to 
determine  in  whom  her  confidence  shall  be  placed." 
During  Mr.  Gladstone's  Premiership  he  created  sixty- 
seven  new  peerages,  called  fourteen  Scotch  and  Irish 
Lords  to  the  House  of  Lords,  made  seven  promotions  in 
the  peerage,  and  created  ninety-seven  baronets. 

THE  FORESIGHT  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Mr.  Maeterlinck  has  an  extremely  interesting  paper 
in  which  he  describes  ah  investigation  which  he  has 
recently  made  in  Paris  to  sec  whether  the  astrologers,  the 
palmists  and  all  the  soothsayers  and  diviners  of  the 
present  time  could  foresee  the  future.  He  went  to  see 
all  the  most  famous  of  the  prophetesses,  who,  under  the 
names  of  clairvoyantes,  seers,  mediums  and  all  the  rest, 
are  the  direct  heiresses  of  the  Pythonesses  of  old.  He 
found  much  knavery,  simulation,  and  gross  lying,  but  he 
also  found  certain  incontestable  phenomena  which  con- 
vinced him  that  these  psychics  can  see  further  than  our- 
selves into  our  hearts,  and  are  able  often  to  make 
predictions  which  are  at  times  astonishingly  fulfilled. 
At  the  same  time  he  found  nothing  conclusive,  nothing 
decisive  in  his  investigations,  although  he  thinks  it  is 
almost  incredible  that  we  should  not  know  the  future. 
What  success  the  psychic  achieved  he  attributes  entirely 
to  the  capacity  to  mtrude  into  our  own  inner  conscious- 
ness, to  which  our  physical  consciousness  can  but  seldom 
appear.  Time  to  him  is  a  mystery,  arbitrarily  divided 
into  a  past  and  fixture.  "  In  itself  it  is  almost  certain  that 
it  is  but  an  immense,  eternal,  motionless  Present,  in  which 
all  that  takes  place  and  all  that  will  take  place  ukes 
place  immutably,  in  which  To-morrow,  save  in  the 
ephemeral  mind  of  man,  is  indistinguishable  from  Yester- 
day or  To-day."  Man  is  separated  from  the  fiiture  by 
the  great  infirmity  of  his  mind,  but  nothing  but  the  dis- 
placement of  a  cerebral  lobe  would  be  enough  to  make 
the  future  unfold  itself  before  us  with  the  same  clearness 
as  the  past.  "It  is  only  by  glimmers,  by  casual  and 
passing  infiltrations  that  future  years,  of  which  he  is  full, 
of  which  the  imperious  realities  surround  him  on  every 
hand,  penetrate  to  his  brain." 

ALSACE-LORRAINE  AND  WILLIAM  11. 

Dr.  K  irl  Blind,  writing  upon  the  abolition  of  the 
dictatorship  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  speaks  cheerftilly  con- 
cerning the  way  in  which  the  Alsatians  are  reconciling 
themselves  to  their  German  conquerors.  Karl  Blind, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  somewhat  prejudiced 
witness,  as  he  admits  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  declare  in 


favour  of  annexation.  Blood  and  speech,  he  declares, 
assert  themselves  with  ever-increasing  strength,  as  the 
rising  generation  becomes  better  acquaint^  with  the 
past  of  its  race.  The  military  system  of  Germany  tends 
to  Germanise  the  population,  and  a  more  popular  system 
of  Government  at  Berlin  would  quicken  the  change  with 
rapid  pace. 

INDIAN  CONDITIONS  AND  INDIAN  CRITICS. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Rees  criticises  the  various  critics  of  Indian 
administration,  notably  Mr.  W.  Digby,  whose  sledge- 
hammer, he  maintains,  hardly  settles  all  the  crossed, 
complicated  issues  with  which  he  deals.  Mr.  Rees 
maintains  that  the  value  of  the  statistics  quoted  by 
Mr.  Digby  as  to  income  is  small,  and  he  is  quite  sure 
that  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  India  when 
more  active  measures  were  being  taken  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  cultivators.  In  industrial  development 
and  in  the  introduction  of  capital,  and  not  in  social 
reform,  as  some  vainly  hold,  is  salvation  to  be  found,  and 
in  rigid  abstention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  firom 
interference  with  the  sensitive  systems  of  Indian  labour. 
THE  RED  CROSS  DURING  THE  WAR. 

Mrs.  Lecky  writes  an  article  entitled  "  Inter  Anna 
Caritas,"  which  describes  the  growth  of  the  Red  Cross 
Societies,  and  at  the  close  states  some  of  the  facts  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  British  militar>-  authorities  used 
their  power  to  deprive  the  Boers  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  supposed  to  be  secured  to  them  by  the  Geneva 
Convention.  Among  the  many  disgracefiil  chapters  o 
the  barbarous  war  which  has  been  fought  in  South 
Africa,  one  of  the  worst  is  that  which  describes  how  the 
British  Government,  under  first  one  pretext  and  then 
another,  either  stole  the  ambulances  which  had  been 
presented  by  the  Red  Cross  Societies  to  the  Boers,  or 
prevented  the  despatch  6f  ambulances  for  the  relief  of 
the  wounded.  Mrs.  Lecky,  being  the  wife  of  a  Unionist 
Member  of  Parliament,  is  very  sparing  in  her  adjectives ; 
but  she  tells  enough  of  the  shameful  story  to  enable  those 
who  read  between  the  lines  to  understand  that  the  British 
Government,  in  the  adoption  of  the  various  methods  of 
barbarism  employed  for  the  crushing  of  the  Boer  resistance, 
did  not  hesitate  to  trample  underfoot  the  provisions  of  the 
Red  Cross  Convention.  There  may  be  no  article  in  the 
Convention  of  Geneva  to  appeal  to,  but,  asks  Mrs.  Lecky,  is 
it  in  accordance  with  its  spirit  that  in  a  prolonged  war 
one  of  the  belligerents  should  be  deprived  of  the  beneficent 
aid  of  the  Red  Cross  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the 
Congress  which  is  to  be  held  at  Geneva  this  autumn  the 
Convention  may  be  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive 
any  ftiture  Government  of  the  excuse  of  following  the  evil 
precedent  of  the  British  military  authorities. 

THE  NEW  FLYING  SQUADRONS  OF  FRANCE. 

Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hurd  calls  attention  to  the  latest 
development  in  French  Naval  policy,  which  has  been 
carriea  out  by  M.  Lanessan.  In  each  ocean  the  French 
Minister  of  Marine  is  placing  a  fleet  which  exceeds  in 
power  either  of  the  squadrons  maintained  by  this  country. 
Wherever  either  of  the  two  French  squadrons,  in  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific,  may  appear  during  their  periodical 
cruises,  it  is  the  French  fleet  and  not  a  local  and  isolated 
squadron  of  this  country  which  will  be  the  supreme  force. 
Mr.  Kurd's  article  will  be  read  with  considerable  un- 
easiness in  Australia,  and  may  be  commended  to  the 
attention  of  Sir  Edmund  Barton. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Walter  Sichel  writes  on  "  Some  Phases  in  Fiction,^ 
and  Mr.  George  Gissing  supplies  the  second  part  of 
'*An  Author  at  Grass,^  extracts  from  the  unpublished 
papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  July  number  is  a  very  good  one.  I  notice  else- 
where the  articles  on  Cecil  Rhodes,  Edison's  Storage 
Battery,  and  Mr.  Cramp's  pa|)er  on  the  effect  of  Mor- 
^anisation  on  American  shipbuilding. 

THE  ThREE  FRANCESCAS. 

Miss  Eldith  Horton  writes  a  good  literary  article  criti- 
<:ising  the  three  plays  which  have  recently  been  produced 
almost  simultaneously,  dealing  with  the  story  of  Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini.  Stephen  Phillips  writes  in  blank  verse, 
D'Annunzio  in  rhymed  and  unrhymed  verse,  and  Mr, 
Crawford  in  prose,  simple  to  the  verge  of  baldness.  She 
^escribes  each  of  the  plays,  and  on  the  whole  gives 'the 
palm  to  Mr.  Crawford,  who  has  had  the  audacity  to  draw 
his  .characters  as  Italians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  not  as 
scrupulous  and  sentimental  modern  altruists. 

THE  SPLIT  AMONG  THE  YOUNG  TURKS. 

Karl  Blind,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Prorogued 
Turkish  Parliament,"  describes  the  split  among  the  Young 
Turkish  Party  of  Reformers,  which  broke  out  at  the  Paris 
CTongress.  Forty- seven  delegates  assembled,  at  this 
Congress,  among  whom  were  a  great  multitude  of  persons 
'who  were  not  Turks  at  alL  The  split  came  about  by  the 
fact  that  a  majority,  composed  chiefly  of  Greeks,  Albanians, 
and  Roumanians,  carried  an  amendment  calling  upon  the 
foreign  Powers  to  employ  benevolent  action  for  making 
the  principles  of  good  government  a  reality,  and  for  seeing 
the  International  Treaties  properly  executed.  Ahmed 
Riza  and  his  party  strongly  opposed  this  appeal  to  the 
Powers ;  but  they  were  defeated,  and  could  only  protest 
.against  any  action  which  would  encroach  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  majority,  however, 
with  Prince  Sahab-Eddin  at  their  head,  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  Committee  to  carry  out  their  view.  It  was 
composed  of  four  Mahommedans  and  three  Christians, 
the  latter  including  one  Armenian.  The  rest  of  the 
article  is  chiefly  reminiscent,  referring  to  the  time  when 
Karl  Blind  was  enthusiastic  about  Midhat  Pasha's  con- 
stitution. Karl  Blind  says  that  before  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  he  discussed  all  the  problems  both  of  the  near  and 
Far  East  with  Disraeli,  and  great  was  his  astonishment 
to  find  how  strangely  ill-informed  DisraeU  was  on  these 
subjects. 

A  PLEA  FOR  COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION. 

Mr.  John  Handiboe,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Strikes 
*ind  Public  Welfare,"*  says  that  all  Labour  Unions  should 
be  incorporated,  so  that  the  two  parties  should  be 
placed  upon  the  common  ground  of  equal  responsibility 
for  the  violation  of  contracts.  After  this  a  compulsory 
arbitration  law  should  provide  for  the  hearing  and  dcter- 
inination  of  every  wage  dispute  when  parties  to  that 
dispute  are  not  inclined  to  end  the  matter  peaceably 
among  themselves.  Recalcitrants  should  be  punished 
for  violation  of  the  orders  of  the  Board. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  other  articles  deal  with  Mr.  Carnegie's  book  on 
The  Empire  of  Business  "  ;  a  description  of  the  defects 
and  abuses  of  the  American  postal  system  ;  insisting 
upon  the  necessity  of  excluding  sufftrers  from  favus,  or 
tracoma,  from  the  United  Slates.  This  is  a  disease  of 
the  scalp,  commonly  known  as  granular  eyelids.  The 
sufferers  arc  mostly  children,  and  the  disease  is  said  to 
be  very  contagious.  Mr.  Haupt  pleads  for  the  immediate 
construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  which  he  maintains 
could  be  .  uilt  for  ^30,000,000. 


THE  CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  Juty  number  of  this  Veview  contains  several 
articles  of  general  interest.  One  deals  with  the  Catholic 
reaction  in  France,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  with  Huys- 
man  and  Copp^e.  There  is  another  article,  carefully 
written,  that  comes  near  to  dealing  with  the  same  subject 
on  religion  and  politics  in  France.  There  is  an  essay 
upon  Maeterlinck,  and  a  somewhat  disappointing  paper 
on  John  Richard  Green,  the  historian.  Dr.  Robertson's 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1901  are  reviewed  imder  the 
title  of  "  Regnum  Dei,"  on  the  whole  favourably, 
although  the  reviewer  cannot'  help  feeling  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God  implies  a  more  complete 
doctrine  of  the  Church  than  Dr.  Robertson  contemplates 
in  his  lectures. 

The  writer  of  the  paper  entitled  "  Some  Aspects  of  the 
Modern  Novel "  is  ver>'  severe  in  his  objurgation  of  female 
novelists  who  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  Women, 
he  iidmits,  are  in  many  respects  exceptionally  gifted  ifor 
novel  writing,  and  he  sadly  quotes  Macaulay's  declara- 
tion as  to  the  lofty  tone  of  female  novelists  ,  in  his  day. 
The  article  is  a  serious  one,  written  with  earnestness  by  a 
man  who  has  evidently  taken  the  subject  to  heart.  He 
mamtains  that  the  evil  influence  of  objectionable  plays  is 
not  a  tithe  in  amount  compared  with  that  exercised  by 
pernicious  novels. 

There  is  what  promises  to  be  a  very  interesting  and 
important  series  of  papers  upon  Missk)ns  to  the  Hindus. 


ANOTHER  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

A  PROSPECTUS  has^  been  issued  of  a  new  monthly 
review  Nvhich  is-  to  be  the  organ  of  reflection  and  fbre- 
sight.  Among  those  who  are  announced  a$  in  sympathy 
with  the  project  are  the  folk>wing  well4cnown  names  :~ 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Sir  ELobert  Ball,  Rev.  Canon 
Barnett,  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C.,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
James  Br>'ce,  M.P.,  Mr.  John  Bums,  M.P.,  Dr.  Edward 
Caird,  Rt.  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney,  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbairn, 
Mr.  George  Meredith,  Sir  Robert  Reid,  M.P.,  Earl 
Spencer,  Graham  Wallas,  Dr.  R.  Spence  Watson,  and 
many  others. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  prospectus  indicate  the 
scope  of  the  new  review,  which  we  shall  heartity  welcome. 
Organs  of  reflection  and  foresight  are  not  too  numerous 
in  the  periodical  press  of  the  world  : — 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  present  condition  of 
public  affatrs  is  one  that  calls  in  a  peculiar  degree  for  reflection 
and  foresight.  History  shoMrs  that  ages  of  progress  are  often 
followed  by  periods  of  reaction  and  drift,  in  which  the  sufferin<^ 
necessarily  attendant  in  all  long-settled  countries  on  great  mate- 
rial and  economic  changes  is  intensified  by  the  revival  of  ideas 
which  have  no  application  to  th«  changed  conditions,  or  by  the 
adoption  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  classes  of  a  shallow  optimism 
and  indifference.  Under  the  influence  of  such  a  reaction  this 
country  is  now  suffering,  and  it  must  be  met  by  an  active  and 
determined  resistance.  Mere  denunciation  and  protest  are 
unavailing.  What  is  required  is  the  persistent,  enlightened,  and 
unprejudiced  advocacy  of  better  ideals. 

That  many  grave  problems  call  for  solution  will  be  admitted 
by  cien  of  all  parties.  If  the  past  century  has  bequeathed  a 
legacy  of  wealth  and  knowledge,  it  has  also  left  a^eritage  of 
misery.  The  curse  of  drunkenness  with  all  its  attendant  vices, 
the  condition  of  the  men  and  women  who  go  under  in  the  struggle 
for  life,  the  increasing  difficulty  of  providing  homes  for  the  poorer 
classes,  the  ugliness  and  squalor  of  our  great  cities,  the  unsatis- 
factory relations  of  employers  and  employed,  the  many  forms  of 
oppression  and  fraud  which  still  defy  the  law,  the  irresponsibility 
and  reckless  luxury  associated  with  the  ownership  of  wealth,  and 
the  consequent  corruption  of  private,  commercial,  and  even  of 
public  life— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  evils 
which  disgrace  our  civilisation  at  home. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  Quarterly  Rei.new  for  July  is 
Mr.  Swinburne's  appreciation  of  Charles  Dickens,  which 
is  quoted  at  some  length  elsewhere.  The  number  opens 
with  a  review  of  the  books  describing  the  tour  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  round  the  Empire.  There 
is  little  in  it  to  notice  excepting  that  the  reviewer 
endorses  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace's  caution  agamst 
attempting  to  proceed  too  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
federation.  There  is  little  reason,  he  says,  for  thinking 
that  a  Federal  Council  in  future  would  be  fraught  with 
less  danger  than  a  Federal  Council  to-day,  and  of  all  the 
latter  all  thoughtful  men  are  afraid. 

The  writer  of  the  article  "The  Romance  of  India" 
reviews  Kipling's  "  Kim,"  Mrs.  Steele's  stories,  etc.,  but 
the  only  pomt  in  the  article  that  is  worth  quoting  is  the 
concluding  passage  in  which  he  hazards  the  speculation 
that  some  day  it  may  be  said  that  the  translation  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  East  in  the  nineteenth  century  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  intellectual  era,  as  the  translation 
of  the  Greek  writers  did  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Who 
can  tell  that  in  some  mud  cottage  in  a  hamlet  on  the 
plains  or  a  shepherd's  cottage  in  the  hills  there  may  not 
at  this  moment  be  lying  a  babe  from  whose  mouth  some 
day  will  proceed  that  which  millions  will  for  ages  accept 
as  part  of  their  guidance  ^n  the  difficult  journey  of  life  ? 

There  is  a  somewhat  average  article  on  James  Russell 
Lowell.  The  writer,  probably  from  temperament  or  from 
religious  prejudice,  is  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  most 
important  part  of  Russell  Lowell's  writings.  But  he  is 
not  without  appreciation  of  his  best  work.  Other- 
wise he  would  not  have  written  ; — 

What  llowell  more  or  less  did  in  all  his  activities  was  to 
extricate  the  finer  creed  of  his  forefathers  from  its  coarser  and 
more  obsolete  surroundings,  and  to  apply  the  sturdy  sagacity  and 
strong  moral  sense,  the  shrewd  humour,  and  deep,  if  limited, 
feeling  of  the  old  Puritan  to  the  problems  of  his  day.  These 
qualities,  he  held,  would  enable  them  to  guide  the  inevitable 
democratic  tendencies  into  the  paths  of  downright  honesty  and 
sound  commonsense,  and  encounter  the  dangers  of  political  and 
social  materialism  that  threaten  the  faith  in  plain  living  and 
high  thinking. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  concerning  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  wljich  deals  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ocean  depths  which  lie  deeper  than  three  hun- 
dred fathoms.  The  fishes  which  inhabit  those  great 
depths  are  the  onl)r  living  creatures  that  inhabit  a 
changeless  world.  Climate  plays  no  part  in  their  lives, 
seasons  are  unknown  to  them,  and  they  experience  no 
change  v^f  temperature.  The  ocean  depths  produce  no 
vegetation,  and  yield  no  food  save  that  which  descends 
to  them  from  above.  In  that  cold,  still,  and  noiseless 
world  monotony  reigns  supreme.  Some  of  the  fish  go 
blind,  others  develop  huge  eyes,  while  a  third  class 
carr>'  ^iieir  own  lamps  with  them.  Many  of  them  have 
enormous  jaws,  and  some  are  able  to  swallow  fishes  much 
larger  than  themselves.  Altogether  the  article  makes  us 
thankful  that  we  were  not  born  in  **  the  dark,  the  utter 
dark  where  the  blind  white  sea-snakes  are." 

There  are  several  literary  articles  of  more  than  usual 
note.  In  one  the  reviewer  endeavours  to  revive  the 
reputation  of  a  forgotten  poet,  George  Darley,  who  pub- 
lished his  works  between  1822  and  1841.  Another  literary 
article  of  great  length  and  importance  is  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  work  of  the  Italian  poets  of  to-day. 

There  is  an  article  entitled  "  The  Efficiency  of  the 
Services,"  which  declares  that  it  is  impossible  for 
England  to  rest  content  with  a  system  which  produces 
an  uneducated  Army,  an  ill-prepared  Navy,  and  an 
inadequately  informed  Foreign  Office. 


*  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  July  is  that  that  number  completes  its 
hundredth  year  of  publication.  It  is  announced  that 
the  October  issue  will  contain  an  article  dealing  with 
the  whole  history  of  the  Review,  together  with  some  por- 
traits. The  present  number  is  not,  however,  a  good  one. 
The  opening  article  deals  with  "  The  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Second  French  Empire,"  the  results  of  the  Mexican 
Expedition  being  described  in  detail.  An  article  on  "War 
and  Poetry"  deals  with  Ehglish  battle-poetry.  The 
reviewer  remarks  upon  the  extraordinary  absence  of  good 
poetry  dealing  with  the  recent  war.  The  only  poem  pro- 
duced by  the  war  which  is  likely  to  live  is,  he  says,  one 
written  by  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt.  But  it  is  rather  hard  on 
poor  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  to  contrast  him  with  Lord  Byron. 
The  reviewer  explains  the  absence  of  good  poetry  on  the 
Boer  War  partly  by  the  fact  that  modem  poets  have 
always  written  better  war-poetry  when  they  were  divided 
from  their  subject  by  time.  But  it  would  be  a  strange 
thing  if  such  a  bad  war  produced  good  verse. 

There  is  a  paper  on  the  Albanian  Question,  in  which 
the  reviewer  revives  an  old  suggestion  for  the  formation 
of  a  joint  Albano-Grecian  State  on  the  model  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  : — 

The  two  States  together,  it  is  urged,  could  easily  check  the 
progress  of  the  Slavs  and  keep  them  out  of  Macedonia,  as  in 
olden  times  Philip  of  Macedon  assisted  by  the  Illyrians— the 
ancestors  of  the  modem  Albanians  succeeded  in  repelling  the 
barbarians  of  the  Nordi.  Greece  would  gain  much  firom  such  an 
alliance.  The  Albanians  are  warriors  bora  and  bred.  Their 
existence  for  centuries  past  has  been  a  continuous  fight — now 
.against  the  Turks,  now  against  the  Slavs.  When  in  want  of 
foreign  foes  they  keep  themselves  in  training  by  their  internal 
feuds.  To  Greece  such  allies  would  be  invaluable.  In  return 
for  this  service  the  Albanians  would  profit  by  the  Greek  aptitude 
for  a  seafaring  life.  Their  coast  would  be  defended  by  the 
Greek  fleet,  and  Greek  enterprise  would  also  develop  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the  civilisatioD 
of  the  Greeks  would  enable  Albania  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
national  education  and  of  a  political  organisation.  The  idea, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  promulgated,  seems  to  have  met  with  a 
favourable  reception  among  the  "brethren."  There  is  a  strong 
racial  affinity  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Albanians. 

Even  under  present  conditions  the  Greeks  and  Alba- 
nians readily  assimilate,  and  a  fifth  of  the  population 
of  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece  is  made  up  of  Alba- 
nians. The  Albanian  is  mentally  not  inferior  to  some 
of  the  best  races  of  the  West.  He  shows  a  marvellous 
susceptibility  to  civilisation,  and  out  of  his  own  country 
easily  adapts  himself  to  the  modes  of  more  highly-cultured 
peoples. 

There  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  book,  "  The 
Mastery  of  the  Pacific,"  a  paper  on  the  Education  Bill,, 
and  another  on  Vict  3r  Hugo. 


The  Pall  Mall  Magrazlne. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  August  is  hardly  up  to 
its  usual  high  level.  Mr.  G.  D.  Arthur  describes  the 
most  difficult  climbs  in  Britain — the  Eagle's  Nest  Arete,, 
in  Cumberland  ;  the  Great  Gable  and  the  Pillar  Rock  ; 
part  of  Snowdon  and  Cader  Idris,  and  Glencoe. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Barclay's  article  on  Southern  Patag^onia^ 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the  Falkland  Isles  is  an  interest- 
ing impressionist  sketch  of  those  little-known  and  isolated 
Antarctic  regions. 

Lady  Jeune  writes  of  "The  King's  Illness  and  the 
Coronation";  Mr.  Toulmin  contributes  his  first  impres- 
sions of  Parliament  ;  and  Mr.  Southwick  describes  the 
centenary  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  National  RevUw  for  August  has  some  good 
literary  articles,  notably  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  paper  on 
"Young's  Night  Thoughts"  and  Sir  Rowland  Blenner- 
hassett's  essay  on  Guizot.  But  the  only  article  of  excep- 
tional interest  and  importance  is  Miss  Catherine  Dodd's 
narrative  of  a  school  journey  in  Derbyshire,  which  I  notice 
elsewhere. 

Sir  Horace  Rumbold  continues  his  recollections  of  a 
diplomatist ;  a  writer  signing  himself  "  Telescope " 
expresses  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  the  use  of 
the  search-light  in  naval  warfare  is  not  calculated  to  assist 
the  assailing  torpedo-boat  rather  than  the  man-of-war 
whose  chief  weapon  of  defence  is  her  invisibility.  In  the 
attack  of  the  Taku  Forts  the  Russians  who  used  the 
search-light  were  struck  many  times,  while  the  German 
and  the  British  ships  which  bore  the  brunt  escaped  almost 
untouched. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton  contributes  a  graceful  little 
Chinese  play  in  one  act  entitled  **  A  Tale  of  Two  Feet." 
The  motif  is  very  simple.  A  Chinese  girl  whose  feet  have 
not  been  crippled,  is  m  love  with  a  mandarin  who,  being  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  house,  is  not  permitted  to  marr>' 
anyone  whose  feet  have  been  compressed.  The  girl,  not 
knowing  this,  feels  certain  that  the  moment  he  sees  her 
large  feet  he  will  leave  her,  and  therefore  does  her  best  to 
conceal  them  behind  her  petticoat.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Mandarin  mournfully  admits  that  he  can  never  marry 
her  for  exactly  the  opposite  reason.  Thej-  are  just  about 
to  part  for  ever  when  her  foot  peeps  out  for  a  moment  in 
a  dance.  She  is  in  despair,  when  her  sorrow  is  turned 
into  delight  by  being  told  that,  but  for  what  she  regarded 
as  her  shame  the  longed-for  marriage  could  never  have 
taken  place. 

The  Marquis  of  Graham,  writing  on  "  British  Sailors 
and  the  Mercantile  Marine,"  maintains  that  from  the 
statistics  of  the  port  of  Glasgow  the  British  seaman,  man 
for  man,  is  more  sober  and  more  amenable  to  discipline 
than  the  foreign  seaman  who  is  largely  supplanting  him. 
He  also  asserts — what  is  not  generally  believed — that 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  that  foreigners  are 
cheaper  to  employ  than  men  British  bom.  The  ^adual 
dwindling  of  tne  British  seaman  is  due  to  the  disuse  of 
the  apprenticeship  system.  He  suggests  that  a  sound 
system  compelling  shipowners  to  carry  apprentices 
should  be  established  m  return  for  which  subsidies 
should  be  paid  to  vessels  capable  of  serving  as  auxiliary 
ships  of  war  in  case  hostilities  should  break  out. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

The  Westminster  Review  for  August  is  a  very  interest- 
ing number,  containing  several  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
articles.  It  opens  with  a  paper  on  "  Peace  in  South 
Africa,"  the  gist  of  which  is  summed  up  in  the  sentence 
that  "  on  paper  we  are  the  victors,  in  fact  we  are  the 
vanquished."  It  praises  Lord  Kitchener,  who  won  his 
victory  by  his  tact  and  by  his  imag^ination,  and  saved  us 
from  the  curse  of  another  Irelar^  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Sturdee  examines  the  "  Teaching  of  History 
of  War,"  and  maintains  that  the  secret  of  England's 
greatness  is  that  throughout  her  history  she,  of  all  the 
great  nations,  has  been  least  at  war.  She  worked  out 
her  own  salvation  by  concentrating  her  attention  more 
upon  internal  than  ufK>n  external  affairs. 

There  is  a  somewhat  elaborate  article  entitled  The 
I  imperfection  of  Protectionists'  Arguments,"  which  takes 
the  form  of  a  reply  to  Sir  Vincent  Caillard's  papyers  in 
the  National  Review,  The  primary  object  of  the  writer 
is  to  demonstrate  the  inadmissibility  of  the  bulk  of 


statistical  evidence  used  in  discussing  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  Free  Trade  or  Protection.  The  fiscal  scheme  advocated 
by  Sir  Vincent  Caillard  is  absolutely  illusory,  and 
crumbles  away  under  the  test  of  analytical  criticism  as 
being  self-destructive  and  self-contradictory. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Macnamara  discusses  "  The  Chemical 
Theory  of  Life."  Mr.  A.  P.  Sen  writes  an  article  repel- 
ling the  theory  that  English  education  creates  sedition  in 
India.  Mr.  F.  W.  Muller  writes  on  "The  Essential 
Falsehood  of  Christian  Science."  Christian  science  is  to 
him  the  apotheosis  of  nonsense.  Mr.  A.  W.  Wilcox, 
writing  on  "  Insanity  and  Marriage,"  applauds  the  action 
of  Florida  and  one  or  two  other  American  States  in 
making  insanity  a  justification  for  divorce.  He  would 
also  allow  divorce  in  case  of  confirmed  drunkenness. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gibson  writes  a  very  pleasant  paper  on  the 
delights  of  becoming  possessed  of  a  library  in  middle-age 
after  having  been  kept  from  spoiling  the  flavour  of  the 
best  books  by  youthful  and  unappreciative  reading. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

The  Monthly  Review  for  August  contains  an  elabo- 
rately illustrated  paper  upon  Khartoum  and  its  antiquities, 
by  Mr.  John  Ward.  A  still  more  plentifully  illustrated 
paper  is  devoted  to  the  painters  of  Japan.  It  is  the 
second  part  of  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's  account  of  Japanese 
art  and  artists.  The  Hon.  R.  H.  Brand  replies  to 
Mr.  Kershaw's  paper  on  the  Promotion  of  Trade  within 
the  Empire.  He  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
uncompromising  Free  Trader. 

Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Long,  in  a  paper  on  "  Russia's  Latest 
Venture  in  Central  Asia,"  suggests  the  advisability  of 
making  a  railway  through  Afghanistan  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  Russian  Central  Asian  lines  with  the  Indian 
railway  system.  He  describes  what  has  been  done  in 
the  construction  of  the  Orenburg-Tashkent  line,  which 
will  tapfthe  whole  fertile  valley  of  the  Oxus,  and  provide 
direct  intercommunication  between  Central  Asia  and 
Siberia.  When  the  new  line  is  completed  Russian  grain 
will  be  sent  direct  into  Khanates,  while  the  journey  for 
Siberian  products  will  be  reduced  by  one-halt,  the  goods 
being  sent  along  the  main  line  to  Somali,  and  thence 
direct  by  Orenburg  to  Central  Asia.  The  article  would 
have  been  improved  by  a  map. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  discusses  the  proposed  junction 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus,, 
in  an  articte  entitled  "  The  Wedding  of  the  Oceans." 
The  construction  of  such  a  canal  would  reduce  distances 
in  favour  of  the  United  States,  but  the  change  would  in 
many  instances  produce  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
advantage  which  British  trade  at  present  enjoys. 

Algernon  Cecil  writes  upon  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and 
Lieut.-Colonel  Carlyon  Bellairs  has  a  second  paper  upon 
"  The  Navy  and  the  Engineer."  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt 
writes  a  poem,  describing  how,  when  **  Terror's  footfall 
in  the  darkness  crushed  the  rose  imperial  of  our  delight," 
I  saw  the  King  of  England,  hale  and  fair. 
Ride  out  with  a  great  train  through  London  Town. 


The  Forum. 

The  Forum  for  July-September  is  the  first  number  of 
that  review  in  its  new  guise  as  a  quarterly.  There  are 
only  three  special  articles,  the  rest  of  the  number  being 
made  up  of  signed  chroniqucs  of  current  politics,  finance, 
art,  the  drama,  literature,  and  education.  These  chron- 
iques  are  mostly  contributed  by  persons  who  contributed 
frequently  to  the  Forum  "under  the  qld  rS^^me.  Of  the 
special  articles  the  most  notable  is  that  of  Mr.  Wolf  von 
Schierbrand  on  "  Germany  as  a  World  Power." 
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LA  REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

La  Revue  de  Paris  has  but  one  topical  article  in  the 
two  July  numbers.  It  is  entitled  "  England  and  Peace," 
and  is  noticed  elsewhere.  Of  the  six  historical  articles, 
the  student  will  turn  with  most  interest  to  the  account  of 
Rostopchine,  the  heroic  Russian  who  is  believed  to  have 
set  fire  to  the  town  of  Moscow  rather  than  let  it  fall  into 
tfhe  hands  of  Napoleon  and  his  legions. 

The  Napoleonic  epoch  provides  the  matter  for  three 
other  articles.  The  first  describes  the  elaborate  arrange- 
ments made  in  view  of  the  Elections  of  1818,  when  the 
imprisoned  Emperor  was  still  adored  in  France,  and 
when  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  Government  ran  every  risk 
of  seeing  it  proved  to  the  world  how  little  had  been 
desired  by  the  country  the  Restoration  forced  upon  it. 
The  second,  entitled  "  Napoleon  and  the  Popular  Drama,*' 
shows  how  very  important  the  great  conqueror  considered 
the  amusements  of  the  people.  He  always  found  time, 
even  when  actually  engaged  in  a  campaign,  to  concern 
himself  with  these  kinds  of  matters  ;  and  by  his  special 
wish  plays  dealing  with  heroic  episodes,  of  a  nature 
ta  evoke  the  enthusiasm  and  patriotism*  of  the  spectators, 
soon  took  the  place  of  the  comedies  of  intrigue  which  had 
delighted  the  Parisians  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  letters  of  Mme.  de  Remusat,  written  between  181 5 
and  1 817,  though  not  directly  concerned  with  Napoleon, 
give,  of  course,  many  amusing  sidelights  on  the  Napoleonic 
era,  especially  of  the  kind  of  simple  incidents  laid  in  the 
provinces,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  great  events  then 
shaking  Europe  were  regarded  by  French  provincials. 

The  centenary  of  Dumas  Pfere  has  inspired  M.  Parigot 
to  write  a  curious  paper  concerning  Dumas'  value  as  an 
historian.  His  latest  critic  claims  that  even  if  he  con- 
cerned himself  very  little  with  historic  accuracy,  Dumas 
could  certainly  claim  to  have  had  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  intuitive  perception  of  ages  other  than  his  own. 
He  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of  reconr 
stituting  the  mental  atmosphere  of  an  epoch.  His  heroes 
and  heroines  were  intensely  living  creations — and  this, 
whether  they  had  had  actual  prototypes,  or  whether  they 
were  in  very  truth  the  children  of  his  imagination. 


The  New  Liberal  Review. 

The  New  Liberal  Review  is  a  good  number.  I  notice 
elsewhere  some  of  the  more  important  articles,  but  of 
those  that  remain  there  are  many  which  are  good  read- 
ing. Mr.  J.  C.  Collins  gossips  ver>'  pleasantly,  for 
instance,  upon  "Popular  Proverbs."  Mr.  Frank  Veigh 
gives  a  brief  glance  over  "  Thirty-five  Years  of  Canadian 
Federation."  Mr.  H.  G.  Archer  writes  on  the  Canal 
Problem,  and  the  indefatigable  Judge  O'Connor  Morris 
devotes  some  pages  to  the  praise  of  Irish  scener>'. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Marcus's  "  Questions  of  Greater  Britain  "  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference. , 

McClure's  Magazine. 

McClur^s  Magazine  for  July  contains  the  third  instal- 
ment of  Miss  Stone's  **  Six  Months  among  the  Brigands," 
which,  however,  is  noticed  already  in  the  Sunaay  Maga- 
zine. M.  Santos-Dumont  describes  his  over-sea  experi- 
ments, especially  his  mishap  at  Monte  Carlo.  Mr.  C.  T. 
Brady  writes  a  sketch  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  the 
American  Empire-builder.  Mr.  John  D.  Long,  cx- 
Secretar)'  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  Captain  Mahan  con- 
tribute sympathetic  tributes  to  Admiral  Sampson's 
character  and  his  services  to  America.  Dr.  Rowland's 
paper  on  Fighting  among  the  Filipinos  "  is  separately 
noticed. 


Harper's  Magrazine. 

The  August  number  of  this  magazine  maintains  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  to  which  its  readers  are 
accustomed.  There  are  several  illustrations  in  colour, 
which  accompany  a  story  by  Netta  Syrett.  The  serious 
articles  include  one  on  "  Radio  Activity."  by  R.  K.  Duncan, 
dealing  with  Henri  Becquerel  and  h'^  newly-discovered 
rays ;  this  account  gains  much  in  value  by  the  excellently- 
chosen  illustrations  and  diagrams.  There  is  also  a 
charmingly  written  and  illustrated  article  by  Andr^ 
Castaigne  on  "  The  Touring  Craftsmen  of  France," 
while  Maurice  Maeterlinck  writes  upon  "The  Wrath 
of  the  Bee,**  a  subject  inspired  by  a  newspaper  paragraph 
chronichng  the  stinging  to  death  of  a  peasant  by  bees. 
There  arc  further  instalments  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
new  story,  and  of  Mr.  Abbey's  illustrations  of  "The 
Deserted  Village."  No  less  than  eight  stories  are  also 
included  in  this  number. 

The  Centui>y  Magazine. 

In  the  August  number  of  this  magazine  no  fewer  than 
fifty-seven  pages  are  devoted  to  the  West  Indian 
disasters,  which  are  treated  both  in  picture  and  letter- 
press from  every  point  of  view,  both  scientific  and  lay 
writers  contributmg.  The  editors  of  the  Century  deserve 
every  praise  for  their  action,  and  it  should  be  an  example 
to  other  magazines  of  what  it  is  possible  to  do  in  dealing 
with  matters  of  such  supreme  importance. 

In  addition  to  these  special  pages,  the  magazine 
contains  a  really  beautifully  colour-illustrated  article  on 
"  The  New  New  York,"  by  Randall  Blackshaw,  m  which 
the  principal  recent  architectural  triumphs  of  New  York 
are  described  and  reproduced.  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker 
continues  his  articles  upon  "  The  Great  South- West," 
and  there  are  many  striking  pictures.  There  is  plenty  of 
fiction,  and  also  an  article  dealing  with  T.  P.  Bamum, 
the  great  showman. 


Scribner's  Magazine. 

Of  all  the  magazines  of  the  world  Scribner's  is  the 
foremost  in  respect  of  colour-printing.  In  the  August 
number  no  fewer  than  three  articles  are  illustrated  with 
coloured  pictures.  Of  these,  those  accompanying  a 
story  by  Quiller- Couch  are  the  most  striking,  the  process 
seeming  to  suit  the  work  of  Mr.  Pyke  better  than  it  does 
that  of  Howard  Chandler  Christy.  The  number  is 
principally  devoted  to  fiction,  a  new  story  by  Rudyard 
Kipling  forming  the  main  item.  Miss  Edith  Wharton 
writes  well  on  a  "  Midsummer  Week's  Dream,"  in  which 
she  describes  August  in  Italy. 


Munsey*s  Magazine. 

Munse/s  Magazine  for  July  contains,  of  course,  a 
paper  on  Martinique,  "a  ruined  American  Eden.'' 
Mr.  F.  A.  Ober  remarks  how  strongly  the  French  have 
managed  to  impress  their  stamp  upon  the  island,  where 
to  this  day  the  language  of  the  common  people  is  a 
French  patois. 

Mr.  John  Brent  discusses  "The  World's  Bathing- 
places,"  and  remarks  on  the  hideousness  of  the  British 
bathing-machine.    He  gives  the  palm  to  no  one  place. 

**  It  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  we  learned  to 
play,"  says  Mr.  Frank  A.  Amett,  writing  on  "  American 
Country  Clubs."  Then,  apparently,  the  Americans 
realised  that  they  needed  outdoor  exercise  and  games. 
The  influence  of  the  Country  Club  has  been  almost 
entirely  for  good.  It  has  changed  the  entire  social  litV 
of  America. 
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THE  ENGINEERING  MAGAZINE. 

The  August  number  opens  with  an  editorial  note 
calling  attention  to  the  successful  fight  the  magazine  has 
consistently  made  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Panama  route.  Not  only — so  it  appears — were  the 
editors  in  the  right  in  this  case,  they  are  also  able  to  pat 
themselves  on  the  back,  because  of  their  predictions  about 
the  wars  in  South  Africa  and  China.  "  The  choice  of 
the  Panama  route  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  is,"  says  the 
note,  "  a  striking  case  of  sound  reason  based  on 
engineering  certainties  winning  a  hard  fight  over 
sentiment  and  mistaken  or  prejudiced  partisan- 
ship." Unfortunately,  the  Nicaragua  Canal  had 
become  a  party  watchword,  than  which  there  is  nothing 
harder  to  change.  It  was  a  hard  fight,  but  was 
won  ultimately  in  a  most  decisive  manner.  "  The 
minority  pf  Congressmen  who  in  December  fixed  their 
choice  upon  the  Panama  route,  if  obtainable,  in  June 
had  grown  to  a  majority  of  252.  The  huge  majority  of 
uncompromising  Nicaraguan  adherents  had  dwindled  in 
the  same  time  to  a  handful  of  8." 

GOLD  IN  GOLD  COAST. 

Mr.  John  G.  Leigh  contributes  a  very  interesting  paper 
upon  the  prospects  of  West  African  gold-mining.  He 
says  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  large 
quantities  of  gold  in  Ashanti  and  Gold  Coast.  The  bane 
of  the  mining  in  the  country  is,  first,  what  he  calls  the 
"Concession  Industry,"  and,  second,  the  climate.  The 
chiefe  are  evidently  keen  business  men  and  are  eager  to 
drive  bargains  with  any  number  of  concession  hunters 
for  their  lands.  These  in  turn  sell  comparatively  worthless 
agreements  to  speculators  who  look  rather  to  the  public 
than  to  the  gold  on  the  concession  to  recoup  expenses. 
Many  ventures  were  brought  before  the  public,  and  the 
response  of  the  latter  was  such  that  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  the  issue  of  a  number  of  prospectuses.  Most  of 
the  companies  formed  promptly  went  into  liquidation, 
Init  some  420  still  exist.  A  most  hopeful  estimate  is  that 
sixty  of  these  will  prove  to  be  remunerative  investments. 
don't  be  energetic  ! 

The  climate  on  the  Coast  is  very  bad,  and  in  former 
times  all  whites  had  to  live  there  because  of  the  natives. 
Now  this  is  no  longer  necessary,  but,  "  thanks  to  innate 
conservatism,  the  parsimony  of  Government,  and  the 
false  economy  of  employers  at  home,  the  administrative 
and  commercial  headquarters  of  each  Colony  remain 
where  they  were  placed  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  com- 
paratively healthy  spots  inland  remain  deserted."  West 
Africa  is  not  a  country  for  work  at  high  pressure,  and 
the  manager  inclined  to  forget  this  should  be  promptly 
restrained  rather  than  encouraged.  Of  the  solitary  rail- 
way Mr.  Leigh  says  : — 

Work  in  connection  with  the  line  was  commenced  more  than 
three  years  ago,  but  up  to  the  present  the  only  section  open  to 
public  traffic — a  somewhat  elastic  phrase,  as  miners  and  traders 
know  to  their  cost — is  that  between  Secondi  and  Tarkwa,  a 
distance  of  39}  miles.  In  February,  after  the  opening,  a  friend 
af  mine,  travelling  to  Secondi  and  back  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  up  country  1,000  in  specie,  was  compelled  to  travel 
in  open  trucks,  crowded  with  native  labourers  and  their  accom- 
panying odours  and  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  Each 
train  went  off  the  line  only  once,  which  was  regarded  as  evidence 
of  most  brilliant  engineering  ;  and  one  of  the  trips  was  accom- 
plished in  the  phenomenally  brief  time  of  6}  hours,  an  average 
of  one  mile  in  ten  minutes,  over  which  the  officials  crowed 
consomedly. 

ELECTRICAL  PROBLE.VIS  OF  RAILWAY  TRACTION. 

The  paper  contributed  upon  this  subject  by  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Child  is  very  instructive,  and  its  interest  is  heighientd 


in  a  peculiarly  sad  way  by  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
the  end  of  June. 

The  public  has  felt  that  the  day  for  the  electrical 
equipment  of  main-line  railways  must  be  close  at  hand. 
Unfortunately  neither  of  the  two  general  methods  of 
operating  moving  cars  or  trains  appear  to  be  sufficient  in 
themselves,  and  a  combination  seems  impossible.  Many, 
if  not  most,  railway  engineers  regard  the  equipment  of 
their  lines  with  electric  traction  as  little  short  of  chimerical. 
As,  however,  there  is  no  safety  in  the  word  "  impossible  " 
in  electric  engineering  we  may  expect  to  see  important 
changes.  The  North- Eastern  Railway  intend  electrifying 
their  loop  line  connecting  Newcastle  and  Tynemouth  ; 
but  on  such  a  short  length  of  line  the  problems  of  main-' 
line  traction  are  not  encountered. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  J.  Good  makes  some  rather  startling  assertions 
concerning  the  conditions  in  British  workshops,  and 
discusses  the  "  Ca'  canny  "  policy  at  some  length.  Dr.  R. 
Moldenke  writes  upon  accuracy  and  value  in  the 
testing  of  cast  iron.  Mr.  VV.  W.  Christie  follows  up  his 
previous  article  by  one  upon  the  economy  of  mechanical 
stoking. 


PAGERS  MAGAZINE. 

The  second  number  of  Page's  Magazine  is  fully  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  its  first  number.  This  newcomer 
aims  above  all  things  at  being  up  to  date,  and  instead  of 
reprinting  the  papers  that  were  read  months  ago  before 
engineering  societies,  its  contents,  whether  in  illustrations 
or  statistics,  are  served  up  hot  and  hot  from  the  latest 
available  sources. 

In  the  July  number  are  published  a  considerable 
c^uantity  of  tributes  from  eminent  commercial,  engineer- 
ing and  naval  authorities  as  to  their  first  number,  which 
are  illustrated  with  portraits  of  many  of  the  writers.  Mr. 
Pirrie,  for  ipstance,  whose  portrait  adorns  the  first  page 
of  "  Tributes  from  our  Readers,'*  writes  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  man  who  joined  hands  with  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan  in  engineering  the  Transatlantic  Com- 
bine. Mr.  Pirrie  says  : — It  is  well  to  ^et  away  some- 
times from  the  national  sentimental  pomt  of  view  and 
argue  the  matter  out  on  business  lines.  We  are  a 
commercial  nation,  and  it  is  not  to  our  advantage  to 
play  a  patriotic  hymn  too  much." 

Mr.  Swinburne  writes  on  International  Patent  Mono- 
polies ;  Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite  describes  the  method  of 
transporting  the  mineral  from  the  mine  to  the  furnace 
which  is  in  use  in  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Horner's  paper  on  Milling 
Machines  is  too  technical  for  notice  in  any  but  a  trade 
paper.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Edgar  Smart's 
paper  on  developments  in  Cyanide  practice.  The  two 
chief  features  in  the  magazine  are  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece's 
account  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Fyfe's 
account  of  submarine  boats.  As  I  notice  his  book 
on  the  same  subject  among  the  Notable  Books  of  the 
month,  there  is  no  need  to  say  anything  more  about  it 
here. 

In  Mr.  Swinburne's  article  there  is  an  amusing  story 
told  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  patents  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  working  them  once  a  year.  Mr.  Swinburne 
says  the  law  of  working  is  said  to  be  carried  out  so 
rigidly  that  an  inventor  of  a  torpedo  for  blowing  up  iron- 
clads found  that  in  order  to  keep  his  patent  in  force  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  blow  up  an  iron-clad  once 
a  year  in  each  of  several  continental  countries. 
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GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

The  Deutsche  Revne  contains  an  interesting  article  by 
Dr.  G.  Palisa  upon  "  New  Stars."  He  gives  most  atten- 
tion to  the  one  first  seen  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  England. 
It  belongs  to  the  group  of  stars  which  become  suddenly 
bright  and  then  slowly  fade  away,  to  remain  as  insignifi- 
cant, hardly  visible  dots,  or  to  disappear  entirely.  Dr. 
Palisa  is  chiefly  concerned  in  estimating  its  distance  from 
the  earth.  This  cannot  be  definitely  fixed,  but  in  any  case 
is  practically  immeasurable,  so  immense  is  it.  The  writer 
incidentally  gives  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the 
many  improvements  made  recently  for  observing  stars. 
The  telescope  is  comparatively  a  modern  invention, 
whjlst  photography,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
astronomy,  dates  back  but  a  few  years.  The  first  star 
of  the  kind  under  consideration  whose  discovery  is 
chronicled  was  observed  by  Pliny  in  134  B.C.,  the  most 
famous  by  Tycho  in  1572. 

Professor  Karl  B.  Hofman  writes  upon  water  in  the 
human  body.  He  points  out  that  two-thirds  of  the  body's 
weight  is  water,  or,  omitting  the  bones,  three-quarters. 
It  is  curious  tha|t  the  kidneys,  which  are  fairly  solid, 
should  contain  more  water  than  the  blood.  A  fat  man, 
however,  contains  less  water  than  a  thin  man,  a  child  has 
more  water  than  an  adult,  and  the  older  the  body  the  less 
water  it  contains.  Water  is  far  more  useful  as  a  solvent 
than  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  etc.  The  professor  gives 
a  hasty  survey  of  the  many  other  uses  of  this  most 
indispensable  element,  not  the  least  important  being  the 
regulation  of  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

The  Monatsschrift fiir  Stadt  und  Land  appears  in  a 
new  cover  on  the  attainment  of  its  fifty-ninth  year  of 
existence.  It  opens  with  a  recapitulation  of  its  ideals  and 
aims,  to  which  the  magazine  has  remained  steadfast  for 
over  half  a  centur)'.  P.  Rany  writes  upon  Peace  in 
South  Africa  fi-om  a  Christijin  standpoint.  The  result  of 
a  study  of  the  war  is  deepened  respect  for  God  and  lessened 
respect  for  Christians.  Ulrich  von  Hassell  pays  a  tribute 
to  the  late  King  Albert  of  Saxony,  as  a  true  man  to 
the  Kaiser  and  the  Empire,  a  skilful  general  leading 
the  Saxon  division  in  1866,  and  later  as  Field-marshal 
commanding  the  Saxon  and  Prussian  troops  in  1870-71 
when  he  led  them  from  victory  to  victory.  As  a  man  who 
always  stood  for  German  unity,  and  as  a  ruler  who  knew 
how  to  command  the  love  of  his  people. 

Uebcr  Land  und  Meer  contains  a  very  interesting 
account  of  an  exploration  of.a  cave  in  Muotathale,  Switzer- 
land. The  article  is  entitled  "  Forty-six  hours  in  the 
Underworld,"  and  is  illustrated  with  some  very  fine 
photographs.  The  last  one  was  taken  at  a  distance 
of  some  2,5cx)  yards  from  the  entrance.  The  huge 
Nile  dam  at  Assouan  is  well  shown  in  a  series  of 
instructive  photographs.  .According  to  these  the  progress 
of  the  work  has  been  ver>'  rapid.  The  account  of  how 
the  contract  for  the  dam  was  secured  is  very  interesting. 
The  writer  takes  considerable  pride  in  the  fact  that  Sir 
Ernest  Cassel,  who,  with  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and  Sir 
John  Aird,  supplied  the  necessary  funds,  is  of  German 
birth.  It  appears  that  these  three  capitalists  journeyed 
to  Cairo,  arriving  there  on  a  Wednesday.  On  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  the  Egyptian  Government  had  accepted  the 
contract,  and  next  morning  Cassel  and  Aird  returned  to 
England.  So  that  Egypt  had  received  a  proposition,  had 
accepted  it,  with  all  its  wonderful  possibilities,  within  four 
days.  Amongst  the  many  fine  pictures  appearing  in  the 
magazine  is  a  most  highly  fanciful  one  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Roraima  when  \Iont  Pelde  erupted.  A  short 
sketch  of  King  Albert  of  Saxony  contains  many  interest- 
ing photographs  of  his  palaces  and  relations. 


PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE. 

Ix  PcarsoiCs  Magasine  iiyc  August  the  most  important 
article— that  on  Lord  Rosebery— is  separately  noticed. 
Mention  should  be  made  of  the  paper  on  *'  Counir) 
Sports  "  as  ver>'  useful  and  timely  for  those  who  may  be 
either  giving  open-air  fetes  or  organising  amateur  sports. 
Mr.  Hulbert*s  lightly-written  paper  on  "  The  Canada 
Lynx  "  is  pleasant  reading.  Mr.  G.  R.  i^ims  adds  to  the 
great  number  of  topographical  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared this  month,  by  extolling  Blackpool  as  a  healih 
resort.  The  southerner,  he  says,  has  no  ideas  of  its 
manifold  excellences. 

TATTOOING  THE  CIVILISED. 
Those  who  were  brought  up  to  look  on  tattooing  as  a 
barbarous  practice  must  bring  their  ideas  up  to  date. 
Mr.  G.  Bolton,  in  his  paper  on  Mrs.  Macdonald,  the 
"  Tattoo  Artist,"  says  that  while  tattooing  is  dying  out 
among  unch^lised  and  half-civilised  races,  the  practice  is 
much  on  the  increase  among  the  c^viKsed.  At  any  rate, 
one  man  in  London  seems  to  make  a  living  out  of  scoring 
wonderful  designs  in  seven  different  colours  on  the  bodies 
of  men  in  all  other  respects  civilised.  Among  the  tattooed 
are  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Tsarevitch,  anS  quite  a  host 
of  foreign  princes  and  other  aristocratic  personages.  The 
work  is  done  by  an  electric  needle  and  often  occupies 
sixty  or  seventy  hours,  at  the  rate  of  two  hours  a  day. 
Those  tattooed  are  generally  military  and  naval  men. 
For  this  there  is  some  reason,  Lord  Roberts  having 
advocated  every  British  soldier  being  tattooed  with  his 
regimental  badge  to  encourage  esprit  de  corps  and  for 
purposes  of  identification,  if  necessary.  Lord  Roberts' 
advice  has  apparently  been  very  largely  acted  upon. 
Many  persons,  however,  have  large  pictures  score'd  on 
their  backs  and  ornamentations  all  over  their  legs,  for  no 
assignable  reason  ;  a  very  small  mark  being  obviously 
sufficient  for  identification. 

MAKING  THE  DEAF  HEAR. 

A  much  more  pleasant  article  is  Mr.  F.  A.  Taibot*s  on 
the  invention  of  a  young  American,  Mr.  Miller  R. 
Hutchison,  an  electrical  engineer,  which  is  considered  of 
inestimable  service  in  making  the  formerly  hopelessly 
deaf  to  hear  the  akouphone,  and  teaching  the  dumb  to 
speak  the  akoulalion.  There  are  several  kinds  of  akou- 
phone, but  the  typical  one  consists  of  a  receiver  for 
speaking  into,  connected  by  thin  wires  with  a  small  ear- 
piece held  to  the  ear  of  a  deaf  person,  like  a  telephone 
receiver.  The  work  is  very  uphill,  a  person  deaf  for 
several  years  as  well  as  a  deaf  mute  both  having  to  be 
taught  every  word.  The  account  given  of  an  experiment 
on  a  lad  stone  deaf  for  eleven  years  from  scarlet  fever  is 
most  interesting. 


Cassler*s  Magrazine. 

The  July  number  is  devoted  to  mining  and  metallurgy. 
It  consists  of  256  pages  of  reading  matter  and  about  200 
illustrations.  There  are  in  addition  180  pages  of 
advertisements.  This  number  is  sold  at  2s.  6d.  and  is 
almost  a  text-book  on  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
The  opening  article  is  by  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond, 
and  covers  much  the  same  ground  as  his  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Enjrineering  MagaBtne  last  month,  and 
which  we  noticed  rather  fully.  l3redging,  coal  cutting, 
copper  mining,  colliery  ventilating,  water  power,  com- 
pressed air,  electric  locomotives,  steel  production,  and 
many  other  subjects  come  up  for  special  consideration. 
The  article  by  Vice-President  .'\.  G.  Moxham,  on  Canada 
as  a  steel  producer,  will  probably  excite  the  most  g^eneral 
interest. 
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RUSSIA  IN  JOURNALISM. 

I  NEVER,  as  a  rule,  review  weeklies  in  the  Review  of 
REViEWS,but  my  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Anglo- Russian 
entente  compels  me  to  make  a  departure  from  the  invari- 
able rule  in  order  to  note  the  appearance  of  the  illustrated 
weekly  newspaper  Russia^  edited  by  M.  Nicholas  Noto- 
vitch,  which  is  published  for  the  purpose  of  familiarising 
the  British  public  with  the  policy,  industry,  commerce, 
and  art  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Russia  is  published  at 
6d.  each  number,  and  contains  thirty-two  pages.  It  is 
copiously  illustrated  with  portraits  and  pictures  of  Russia 
and  the  Russians. 

The  second  number  is  very  rich  in  portraits,  and 
contains  pictures  of  M.  de  Witte,  M,  de  Ploeve, 
Verestchagin,  Maxim  Gorky,  the  Prince  of  Montenegro 
and  his  family,  the  King  of  Italy,  and  his  Ministers. 

Although  Kussia  is  primarily  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  better  trade  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 


the  editor  cannot  refrain  from  attempting  to  take  a 
hand  in  high  politics,  and  he  proclaims  that  Italy  has 
only  one  thing  to  do.  She  must  enter  into  the  Franco- 
Russiaa  Alliance.  There  lies  her  future,  the  renovation 
of  the  Latin  races,  and  the  resurrection  of  her  greatness. 
Russia  is  a  journal  which  should  be  taken  in  by  those 
-Mrho  are  interested  in  the  promotion  of  closer  relations 
between  England  and  Russia,  and  especially  by  those 
who  desire  to  extend  British  trade  in  the  vast  territories 
which  lie  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

A  Russian  Organ  of  Constitutionalism. 
A  Dublicalion  of  a  very  different  character  is  Osvo- 
/fozkaenie,  in  English,  "  Liberation,'  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  in  Stuttgart  on  July  ist,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Russian  economist  M.  Peter 
Struve.  Osvobozhedenie  will  appear  twice  a  month  at  the 
price  of  eighty  pfennings  a  copy.  It  is  not  a  revolutionary 
orpn  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  its  propaganda 
bemg  the  advocacy  of  Constitutionalism  in  Russia.  The 
first  number  contains  a  statement  of  claims  by  the 


Russian  Constitutionalists;  a  protest  against  Govern- 
mental restriction  by  a  number  of  Zemstvo  workers  ; 
and  an  account  of  the  trial  of  the  student  Balmashef  who 
was  executed  for  murdering  M.  Sipiagin. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

The  most  interesting  article  of  the  usual  three  con- 
tained in  the  current  issue  of  V/'a^en  des  Tijds  is  that  on 
"  Insurance  Against  Being  Out  of  Work,"  with  special 
reference  to  what  is  being  done  in  Ghent.  This  neW 
form  of  insurance  arose  out  of  an  exceptional  crisis  ;  and 
an  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made .  in  Rotterdam  some 
years  ago,  but  was  not  successful,  owing  to  difficulties 
and  differences  of  opinion  in  the  way  of  helping  the 
unemployed  out  of  the  rates.  In  certain  towns  in 
Switzerland  an  arrangement  of  this  nature  is  in  force, 
but  in  Ghent  the  idea  has  been  carried  out  in  a  manner 
that  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  and  there  is  ver)-  little 
fear  that  the  subsidy  given  to  workmen's  unions  will  lead 
to  the  demoralisation  of  those  assisted.  The  writer  enters 
into  details,  and  the  complete  article  is  worth  reading  by 
labour  leaders  and  others  interested  in  the  unemployed 
question.  By  the  way,  we  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
word  to  express  the  condition  of  being  out  of  work  ; 
"  idleness  "  is  not  palatable.  As  this  is  an  age  in  which 
we  are  enriching,  if  not  embellishing,  our  tongue,  why 
not  coin  the  word  "  unemployment  ^ }  The  other  articles 
are  a  learned  dissertation  on  Penal  Law  and  Criminal 
Anthropology,  and  some  remarks  on  Letters  of  Multatuli 
and  Huet. 

De  Gids  opens  with  a  novel  by  Augusta  de  Wit,  "  The 
Goddess  Who  W'atches,"  to  give  a  literal  translation  of 
the  title.  It  is  good  reading.  This  is  followed  by  an 
article  on  Mr.  Hall  as  a  minister,  which  will  be  chiefly 
interesting  to  those  only  who  are  associated  with,  or 
follow  intimately,  the  political  conditions  of  Holland. 
The  next  article,  according  to  a  footnote,  is  rendered  less 
interesting  by  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  South  Africa  ; 
It  discusses  the  "  Boer  Movement "  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  gives' reasons  why  our  Transatlantic 
cousins  should  be  and  are  in  favour  of  the  Boers.  "  In 
no  other  countrv,"  says  the  writer,  "  is  the  will  of  the 
people  more  powerful  ; "  and  the  will  of  the  people  in  this 
mstance,  in  his  opinion,  is  in  favour  of  freedom.  The 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  are  friends  of  the 
Boers  because  they  are  lovers  of  freedom.  Dr.  Singel's 
observations  on  old-time  travelling  are  pleasant  and 
amusing  readinjj,  but  there  is  not  a  great  deal  that  is  new 
to  be  said  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Nieuwenhuis  tells  us  of 
the  increase  of  Dutch  influence  in  Borneo  ;  he  describes 
the  progress  made  with  the  tribes  extending  to  Sarawak 
and  elsewhere,  and  shows  that  the  influence  of  Holland  is 
certainly  extending.  The  article  causes  one  to  wonder  if 
the  British  Foreign  Office  is  well  posted  in  the  course  of 
events  in  Borneo. 

In  Elsevier  turn  at  once  to  the  article  on  Japanese 
printing,  with  its  reproductions  of  pictures  to  be  found  on 
Japanese  decorative  papers  and  the  like.  A  separate 
portrait  of  Professor  Rosenstein.  and  a  glowing  sketch  of 
the  celebrated  scholar,  together  with  the  customurv 
character  sketch  of  an  artist  of  note,  a  short  stor)-,  and 
other  features  nuke  up  an  average  number. 

IV oord  en  Beeld  contains  an  illustrated  description  of 
the  exhibition  of  ancient  art— pictures,  clocks,  plate,  etc. 
— at  Deventer  ;  a  portrait  and  sketch  of  the  career  of  J. 
C.  van  Marken,  well  known  in  industrial  circles,  a  story, 
music,  and  pictures. 
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LA  REVUE. 

Bo  rn  the  July  numbers  of  La  Revue  are  excellent  and 
varied.  M.  Norvins'  article  on  "American  Atrocities  "  in 
the  Philippines  is  separately  noticed. 

ARE  ILLEGITIMATE  CHILDREN  INFERIOR  TO 
LEGITIMATE  ? 

Thirty-one  pages  in  the  July  ist  number  are  devoted 
first  to  a  plea  by  MM.  Lagrange  and  De  Nouvion  on 
behalf  of  illegitimate  children  and  "  les  filles  merest'  and 
secondly  to  an  enquete  on  the  subject  of  the  inferiority  or 
the  reverse  of  illegitimate  children.  MM.  Lagrange  and 
De  Nouvion  plead  most  eloquently  for  these  children — 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  children  born 
in  Paris,  about  43-4$  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  born 
in  France.  They  urge  that  if  they  are  worse  than  other 
children  it  is  not  because  of  their  birth,  but  because  they 
rarely  know  the  care  of  more  than  one  parent,  and  often 
are  handed  over  altogether  to  public  charity  ;  and  also 
because  of  the  cruelty  and  severity  of  their  legal  status. 
All  manner  of  authorities  are  adduced  to  prove  that  there 
is  nothing  in  illegitimacy  itself  to  debase  a  child.  M. 
Albanel,  a  specialist,  who  examined  six  hundred  criminal 
children,  found  that  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  of  these 
were  legitimate,  fifteen  legitimised,  and  the  rest  illegiti- 
mate. He  has  noticed  no  difference  between  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  children  as  such.  What  difference  there 
may  be  results  from  other  causes.  In  this  opinion  the 
emment  persons  consulted  by  M .  Finot  are  practically  as  one. 
M.  Brieux,  the  dramatist,  thinks  that  if  criminal  statistics 
do  not  show  an  infinitely  greater  proportion  of  illegitimate 
children,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  such  children  are 
intrinsically  superior.  M.  Fourni^re  remarks  from  per- 
sonal observation  that  children — bor^j  in  or  out  of  wed- 
lock—whose bringing  up  has  been  confided  to  the  mother 
alone  (whether  a  widow,  a  deserted  wife,  or  a  seduced 
girl),  show  marked  moral  inferiority.  Now  illegitimate 
children  are  rarely  recognised  by  the  father.  Dr.  Max 
Nordau  agrees  with  all  the  other  writers  in  strong  con- 
demnation of  the  law  which  makes  still  harder  the  already 
hard  lot  of  illegitimate  children.  They  are  certainly  not 
inferior,  but  he  does  not  think  there  is  any  proof  of  their 
often  asserted  superiority.  Professor  Lombroso  remarks 
on  the  proverbial  success  of  illegitimate  children.  It  is 
notorious  that  many  men  of  genius  were  illegitimate. 
Themis- Wells,  William  the  Conqueror,  Boccaccio,  Eras- 
mus, and  many  others.  He 'thinks,  however,  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  them  than  of  the  legally  born  become 
criminals  and  prostitutes. 

A  POLISH  DICKENS. 

M.  Ch^ret  writes  with  warm  admiration  of  the  widely 
read  and  most  influential  Polish  novelist  and  journalist 
Alexandre  Glowacki.  Here,  at  any  rate,  is  a  modern 
writer,  after  reading  whom  we  do  not  feel  as  if 
we  **  had  been  eating  soap."  Glowacki  is  far  better 
known  as  "  Bolesaw  Prus."  It  is  enough,  says 
M.  Ch^ret,  to  say  these  two  words  to  a  Pole  for  a  broad 
smile  to  light  up  his  face.  He  smiles  first  because  he  is 
devoted  to  Glowacki,  and  secondly  because  he  remem- 
bers the  genial  Dickensonian  humour  of  his  many  and 
widely-read  works — some  fifteen  or  sixteen  volumes. 
Glowacki's  message  to  his  countrymen  is  that  this  their 
light  affliction  endures  only  for  a  moment  ;  it  is  but  such 
as  all  great  peoples  must  endure.  It  will  not  perma- 
nently affect  their  destinies.  As  for  the  eventual  inde- 
pendence of  Poland,  Glowacki  seems  to  consider  it  too 
obvious  to  be  discussed.  Besides  writing  tales  and 
novels,  he  is  a  journalist  of  great  distinction  ;  and  con- 
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tributes  to  one  of  the  most  widely  -  circulated  Polish 
papers  a  brilliantly  clever  weekly  chronique.  In  his 
understanding  of  human  nature  and  delicacy  of  humoar 
M.  Ch^ret  would  place  Glowacki  before  Dickens.  Unlike 
Gorky  and  Tchekhoff,  he  seeks  for  goodness  and  kindli- 
ness in  life.  Following  this  article  is  a  translation  of  one 
of  his  stories,  "  The  Spy." 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  SPELLING  REFX)RM  IN  FRANCE. 

M.  Renard,  writing  on  Spelling  Reform,  says  that  dele- 
gates from  the  Higher  Board  of  Education  in  France  and 
the  French  Academy  are  shortly  to  examine  a  project  of 
spelling  reform,  supported  by  several  well-known  men  of 
letters  and  grammarians.  The  chief  points  to  be  dis- 
cussed are — (i)  Frenchifying  foreign  words  in  common 
use  ;  (2)  unifying  spelling  ;  (3)  simplifying  double  con- 
sonants, ph,  th,  etc. ;  (4)  getting  rid  of  double  con- 
sonants. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  interesting  articles.  Mr. 
Arnold  White's  article  on  "  England,  France  and  the 
Mediterranean  "  is  an  urgent  plea  for  England's  retaining 
her  hold  of  the  Mediterranean  at  all  costs.  The  next 
war,  he  reiterates,  will  be  fought  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  France  and  Russia  are  strong  and  we  are  weak. 
The  strength  of  our  Fleet  there,  he  tells  the  French,  is 
the  basis  of  our  whole  Empire. 

Dr.  Romme  discusses  the  rest  cure  and  absolote 
physical  repose  as  a  beauty  specific. 

M.  de  Bloch's  posthumous  article  on  the  Anglo-Boer 
War  and  Universal  Peace  only  reinforces  ideas  many 
times  ventilated  in  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

There  is  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Regnault  on 
"  The  Weaknesses  of  Great  Men  " — the  close  connection 
between  genius  and  insanity. 

Carmen  Sylva  contributes  a  short  story,  and  there  are. 
as  usual,  several  pretty  poems — this  time  some  unpub- 
lished fragments  by  Maupassant. 

"  The  Loss  of  Alsace  "  is  the  subject  of  a  long  historical 
article,  chiefly  the  souvenirs  of  Marshal  MacMahon  and 
the  manuscript  journal  of  Count  de  Leusse.  The  article 
shows  how  ever-green  is  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question  to 
the  French.  • 

M.  de  Calboli,  of  the  Italian  Embassy  in  Paris, 
describes  the  Italian  boot-cleaners  of  Paris,  and  the 
vicissitudes  through  which  their,  now  almost  extinct  trade 
has  passed. 


The  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  a  number  of  articles  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  July,  the  importance  ol 
which  deserved  separate  treatment.  M.  Bnineti^re  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  improvement  in  the  magazint. 
which  really  contains  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  hardl* 
anything  that  can  be  described  as  trivial  and  unimportant. 
To  the  articles  separately  noticed  we  may  add  that  the 
first  July  number  contains  a  paper  by  M.  Benoist  on'  the 
organisation  of  work  in  the  French  coal-mines,  and 
article  by  M.  Dastre  on  the  elements  of  matter,  in  which 
the  important  problems  which  confront  the  ph>'sicist. 
in  regard  especially  to  the  theory  of  atoms,  are  explained 
In  the  second  July  number  M.  d*Arju2on  edits  for  «> 
some  curious  letters  written  by  a  youth  of  noble  family 
to  his  aunt  in  the  country'.  The  youth  was  sixteen  at 
the  time  of  the  letters,  which  are  dated  in  1786. 
M.Doumic  reviews  the  French  minor  poets  of  to-day. 
who  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  ver\'  well  known  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel. 
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LA  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Desmarest's  curious 
and  instructive  article  on  "  Inventors  :  Their  Good  and 
Evil  Fortune."  Of  the  politicail  articles  the  first  deals 
with  **The  Situation  of  Italy,  especially  in  relation  to 
Tripoli." 

The  French  have  always  taken  the  keenest  interest  in 
the  financial  side  of  their  Colonial  possessions.  M.  Paris 
contributes  a  short  but  none  the  less  valuable  paper  con- 
cerning what  he  styles  "  The  Piastre  Question  in  Indo- 
China."  Indo-China  has  to  deal  with  much  the  same 
problem  as  have  our  administrators  in  India,  and  what 
the  rupee  has  so  long  been  to  the  Anglo-Indian,  the 
piastre  is  to  those  officials  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  closely 
connected  with  Indo-China. 

Yet  a  third  article  dealing  with  "  France's  Colonial 
Empire  "  attempts  to  give  a  forecast  of  the  economical 
future  of  Martinique.  The  writer,  M.  Dassier,  denies 
that  there  is  the  slightest  necessity  for  evacuating  the 
island.  Martinique  is  now  in  a  very  peculiar  position. 
Any  and  every  experiment  may  be  tried,  and  M.  Dassier 
evidently  believes  that  French  capitalists  might  do 
worse  than  turn  their  attention  to  this  most  fertile 
spot,  especially  with  a  view  to  financing  coffee 
estates.  The  island  has  always  been  famous  for  the 
excellence  of  its  coffee  and  of  its  cocoa.  There,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies,  the  abolition  of  slavery 
put  an  end  to  the  splendid  prosperity  of  the  island. 
There  now  seems  an  idea  of  importing  Chinese  labour, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Chmaman,  alone  of 
human  beings,  seems  dowered  with  a  practiccil  fatalism 
which  makes  him  strangely  indifferent  to  what  the  future 
may  bring  him. 

Two  articles  are  devoted  to  Si  am.  The  one  by  M. 
Savine  describes  at  great  length  the  character  and 
nature  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Siam,  who  is  now  visiting 
Europe ;  while  the  other  is  ominously  entitled  "  Siam  : 
the  Coming  Conflict." 

The  late  conflict  in  South  Africa  still  finds  echoes  in 
French  periodical  literature,  and  in  a  somewhat  long  but 
interesting  article  M.  Buret  discusses  "  The  Effect  of 
Modem  Engines  of  Destruction  on  Human  Beings.'' 
He  begins  by  pointing  out  that  in  mediaeval  conflicts  the 
individual  fighter  was  often  able,  if  he  was  strong,  adroit 
and  intelligen:,  to  do  far  more  mischief  to  his  enemies 
with  his  sabre  or  sword  than  is  done  now  by  the  warrior 
of  to-day.  Often  the  wounds  thus  inflicted  were  not 
mortal.  As  lately  as  the  battle  of  Waterloo  a  famous 
German  military  doctor  has  left  on  record  that  he  cured 
a  man  who  had  received  seventeen  wounds  from  French 
sabres.  The  bayonet  inflicted  terrible  injury,  but  the 
modem  rifle,  unless  loaded  with  an  expanding  bullet, 
~<arcely  ever  inflicts  a  mortal  wound.  The  writer  gives 
some  curious  details  concerning  the  velocity  of  various 
projectiles.  Thus  in  the  course  of  some  experiments  on 
dead  bodies  it  was  found  that  the  Mosin  bullet  made  its 
way  through  seven  corpses  at  a  distance  of  600  yards  ; 
the  Lebel  bullet  perforated  two  bodies  at  1,000  yards* 
distance,  and  killed  horses  at  a  distance  of  1,800  yards. 
The  tiny,  but  none  the  less  deadly,  bullet  used  in  the 
United  States  Army,  said  to  look  more  like  a  toy  than 
an  engine  of  destruction,  went  straight  through  two  men 
at  a  distance  of  4,500  yards,  and  inflicted  a  wound  on  a 
third  at  5,500  yards. 

Otner  articles  deal  with  the  Piedmont  insurrection  of 
'799,  ^  scientific  mission  undertaken  by  Dumas  P^re, 
"The  French  Theatrical  Financial  Crisis/'  and  an 
amusing  biographical  sketch  of  the  great  Napoleon's 
somewhat  foolish  brother.  Lucien. 


EAST  AND  WEST. 

The  ninth  number  of  East  and  West^  dated  July, 
published  at  21,  Paternoster  Row,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Spriggs, 
covers  a  pretty  wide  range  of  subjects. 

The  Bishop  of  Bombay  contributes  "  Some  Thoughts 
on  the  *  Mental  Seclusion  of  India,*"  in  criticism  of  Mr.. 
Townsend.  He  maintains  that  there  is  nothing  more 
hurtful  than  the  feeling  in  the  mind  of  Europeans  that 
the  Indian  is  a  different  kind  of  being  from  themselves, 
and  nothing  more  regrettable  than  the  elaboration  of 
clever  theories  to  prove  that  such  is  the  case. 

Mr.  F.  C.  O.  Beaman  writes  a  long  article  defending 
Biblical  criticism  against  the  complaints  of  timid  Church- 
men. Mr.  Pnrnaiya,  in  a  paper  entitled  **  The  Emperor 
of  India,"  replies  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Gribble  in  a 
previous  number,  who  pleaded  for  a  closer  union  Of 
British  and  native  India.  Mr.  Purnaiya  is  dead  against 
any  federation  of  the  kind.  He  thinks  the  federation  or 
closer  union  of  British  despotically  governed  India 
with  the  native  States  of  India  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  actual  or  existing  facts,  but  also  impossible  of 
attainment  so  long  as  the  form  of  government  remains 
despotic,  beneficent  though  it  is. 

There  is  a  curious  paper  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Kelker,  entitled 
"The  Murder  of  Women,"  in  which  he  replies  to  a  pre- 
vious paper  by  Mr.  Whitworth.  It  touches  upon  the  old 
question  dealt  with  by  Alexandre  Dumas  Jils — Shall  a 
man  be  allowed  to  kill  his  wife  when  he  discovers  her  in 
flagrante  delicto?  Mr.  Kelker  thinks  that  the  Indian 
Penal  Code  has  done  wisely  in  leaving  the  question  in 
the  hands  of  the  judge  and  jury,  giving  them  the  right  to 
decide  whether  the  particular  case  is  sufficient  to  give 
provocation  or  not.  Mr.  Kelker  says  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  Hindu  law  that  if  the  husband  does  any  good  or 
religious  thing  the  wife  shares  the  fruit  of  his  good 
action  ;  but  she  never  shares  the  consequences  of  his 
bad  actions,  while  the  husband  is  supposed  to.be  partly 
responsible  for  her  bad  actions.  Adultery  on  the  part  of 
the  wife  is  believed  to  aff*ect  the  righteous  actions  of  the 
husband.  Mr.  Kelker  thinks  that  women  in  the  lower 
classes  have  too  much  liberty  to  move  about,  either  for 
work,  shopping,  or  otherwise.  They  come  in  contact  with 
men,  and  get  opportunities  of  talking  and  joking.  There- 
fore the  husband  is  not  to  bear  the  sole  blame  if  women 
go  wrong  and  give  their  husbands  provocation  to  kill 
them.  M.  Augustin  Filon  discusses  very  favourably 
Lord  Rosebery's  book  on  Napoleon. 


The  Anglo-Japanese  Gazette. 

July  saw  the  birth  of  a  new  monthly  "devoted  to  the 
Commercial  and  Social  Interests  of  the  British  Empire 
and  Japan."  That  there  is  a  need  for  such  a  paper  few 
will  deny  ;  indeed,  it  is  most  marvellous  how  little  is 
known  about  Japan  in  England,  bound  though  we  are  to 
her  in  alliance  and  by  common  interests.  To  quote  from 
the  editor's  note,  however  : — 

The  A  Hi^lO' Japanese  Gazette  will  contain  a  general  summary  of 
the  month's  news  gathered  from  the  Press  of  the  two  countries, 
a  financial  review  of  Eastern  matters,  the  sailing  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  Japanese  trade,  reports  of  shipments,  etc.,  etc., 
and  such  other  news  that  should  make  the  Gazette  an  indispens- 
able organ  to  that  already  large  and  daily  increasing  community 
whose  interests  ire  centred  in  the  land  of  our  Eastern  ally. 

The  number  is,  as  a  whole,  excellent,  special  articles 
beirig  "The  Japan  of  To-day,"  by  Mr.  Brownell,  and 

The  National  Industrial  Exhibition  of  Japan."  The 
new  monthly  is  published  at  6d.,  at  39,  Seething  Lane, 
E.C. 
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LEARNING   LANGUAGES    BY  LETTER-WRITING. 


IT  is  curious,  when  we  are  now  and  again  roused,  to 
note  how  slow  we  ordinary  people  are  to  see  the 
many  absurdities  which  lie  about  our  daily  path. 
For  instance,  I  am  continually  hearing  that  for  language 
teaching  the  phonetic  system  is  one  of  the  royal  roads  to 
the  rapid  acauirement  of  a  new  language.  I  have  lis- 
tened, realised  that  those  who  talked  had  reason,  I  have 
glanced  at  phonetic  books,  and  being,  as  most  of  us  are, 
Silly  occupied,  have  contented  myself  with  saying :  ''This 
is  good  without  doubt,  but  I  do  not  understand  and  have 
no  time  to  study  phonetics.**  Suddenly,  Apropos  ol  some- 
thing quite  different,  I  notice  for  some  reason  the  sound 
of  the  letter  "  g  "  ;  and  in  a  flash  I  see  the  queerntss  of 
teaching  a  child  to  say  the  letter  is  **  ge "  and  globe 
spells  globe.  Henceforth  phonetics  have  a  keen  interest 
for  me. 

ESPERANTO. 

Phonetics  were  present  in  my  mind  when  I  took  up  a 
treatise  on  Esperanto,  urged  thereto  by  two  friends  who 
have  lately  become  enthusiastic  in  the  study,  men  who 
really  are  students  and  not  surface  skimmers,  and  in 
this  also  I  tiave  had  to  right-about-face.  Their  argu- 
ments tvere  these  :  "  It  is  admitted  that  an  auxiliary 
international  langiuage  is  desirable.  You  say  that  a 
living  tongue,  be  it  English,  French,  or  German,  should 
be  chosen,  or  maybe  two  alternative  languages.  But 
yoiir  plan  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  those  nationalities 
which,  being  smaller  in  size  and  population,  ought  not  to 
be  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  learning  three  lan- 
guages instead  of  two.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
English  and  French  are  the  chosen  two  ;  why  should  an 
Englishman  have  only  French  to  study,  whilst  a  Swede 
would  have  to  study  English  and  French?"  I  need  not 
pursue  the  argument  which  showed  me  the  justice  ok  my 
friends*  contention  that  for  the  sake  of  others  the  auxi- 
liary language  should  after  all  be  an  artificial  one. 
Esperanto  was  suggested  because  it  can  be  so  quickly 
learnt,  requiring  but  the  tenth  part  of  the  time  most 
languages  take.  My  friend  said  that  in  four  days  he  had 
learnt  sufficient  Esperanto  to  enable  him  to  read  a  small 
treatise.  The  broad  outlines  of  it  arc  these.  A  word  is 
a  symbol  for  a  thing.  For  most  "  things  at  least  three 
European  tongues  have  a  somewhat  similar  symbol — as, 
for  instance,  chamber,  fish,  nose.  Such  words  would 
therefore  be  chosen  by  the  Polish  inventor  of  Esperanto, 
Dr.  Zamenhof,  and  he  has  acted  throughout  on  this 
principle — viz.,  that  the  words  which  had  most  likenesses 
should  form  part  of  his  vocabulary.  Simplicity  being 
essential,  all  nouns  end  in  o—cambro^  fisho^  naso — all 
adjectives  in  a,  adverbs  in  e,  etc.,  etc.,  and  males  and 
females  are  invariably  distinguished  by  the  insertion 
of  ///  before  the  o  of  the  noun.  Father  being  Patro^ 
mother  is  patrino;  filo  being  son,  filino  is  daughter. 
Adjectives  are  compared,  as  many  of  ours  are,  by 
a  distinguishing  word  which  answers  to  our  **  more," 
"most."  In  short,  I  found  so  much  that  is  admir- 
able that  I  recommend  all  who  know  French  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Messrs.  Hachette,  of  King  William 
Street,  Charing  Cross,  for  a  copy  of  the  little  book 
"  L'Esperanto  en  dix  lemons,"  price  is.-  But  at  this 
point  came  the  first  obstacle,  for  I  could  find  no 
English  Esperanto  dictionary — though  I  have  been  told 
since  that  the  Touring  Club  of  France,  lo.  Place  de  la 
Bourse,  Paris,  has  a  small  one,  price  sevcnpence,  post- 
free.    My  old  protest  rushed  into  my  mind  :  "  A  true 


international  language  cannot  be  the  product  of  one  mind  ; 
if  all  are  to  accept  all  must  be  consulted  about  its 
formation." 

AN  APPEAL  TO  ENGLISH  STUDENTS. 
Just  at  this  critical  point  there  came  into  my  hands  a 
small  brochure  by  M.  le  Dr.  Coutourat,  a  Professor  of  the 
University  of  Toulouse.  His  reasons  for  the  need  of  an 
auxiliar)'  language  are  admirably  given  ;  he  pleads 
earnestly  that  in  all  countries  all  students  will  give  this 
matter  consideration.  This  pamphlet  may  be  procured 
also  from  Hachette,  it  is  entitled  "  Pour  la  Langue 
Internationale,"  and  costs  lid.  He  tells  of  the  formation 
of  a  Delegation  as  the  result  of  a  Congress  in  I9cx>  of 
about  nine  societies,  one  of  which  was  the  Touring 
Club  of  France.  This  Delegation  is  to  elect  a  repre- 
sentative committee,  whose  object  will  be  to  unite  all 
partizans  of  an  auxiliary  language  in  an  expression 
of  opinion,  and  to  arrive  by  an  international 
agreement  and  a  kind  of  arbitration  at  a  definite  and 
universally  accepted  solution.  Meantime,  M.  Coutourat's 
address  is  7,  Rue  Nicole,  Paris,  V.  In  conclusion,  1 
should  like  to  add  that  my  great  objection  to  any  inter- 
national language  was  the  difficulty  of  any  uniform 
pronunciation.  This  difficulty  no  longer  exists.  The 
phonograph  has  solved  it — for  the  committee  which  is 
empowered  to  decide  upon  the  language  can  place  on 
record  by  means  of  phonograph  cylinders  an  authoritative 
pronunciation  also.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  idea  of  a 
committee  to  decide  upon  a  language  is  Utopian  ;  I  refer 
such  objectors  to  page  26  of  M.  Coutourat's  brochure, 

WANTED — INTERNATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES. 
**  Dear  Sir, — I  am  a  clerk  in  a  house  connected  with  the 
sliipping  trade,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  tell  me 
how  to  find  a  situation  in  France  where  I  should  have  the 
chance  of  improving  my  knowledge  of  French.  Unfortunately, 
I  cannot  afford  to  go  unless  I  can  earn  in  some  way. — Yours 
respectfully,  A.  E." 

**  Dear  Sir  I— As  I  have  got  yours  honoured  adress  of  a  friend, 
and  as  it  is  my  wish  to  come  to  England,  I  permit  me  to  ask  if 
you  possibly  should  be  able  to  get  me  an  employment  on  an 
office  in  England.  I  am  18  years  of  old,  and  in  possession  of 
very  good  scool-kr.owledges,  like  as  I  am  something  known 
with  the  english  language.  The  purpose  with  my  request  is,  if 
my  desire  to  come  to  England  will  be  fulifilled,  to  dedicate 
myself  to  complete  cultivation  in  english  language  and  corre- 
spondence. I  can  of  course  danish  correspondence,  as  well  as 
bookkeeping  and  typewriting,  and  I  shall  of  full  power  seek  to 
make  myself  deserved  to  yours  trust,  if  you  would  oe  so  good  to 
get  me  an  employment  on  an  office  in  England.  If  my  request 
will  be  answered,  please  write  to  me  how  much  I  can  gel  in 
wages,  which  is  of  great  importance  for  me,  as  I  am  unable. 
In  the  meantime  awaiting  yours  honoured  answer,  and  hoping 
on  a  good  connection,  for  which  I  would  be  you  ever  grateful — 
I  remain.  Dear  Sir,  Yours  respectfull." 

NOTICES. 

Friends  are  asked  to  notice  last  month's  remarks  about 
International  Correspondence. 

The  School  World  for  July  has  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  a  holiday  trip  in  North  Italy  by  Mr.  Payen- 
Payne.  He  gives  not  only  a  sketch  of  a  tour,  but  also 
the  books  to  read  rn  preparation.  In  the  same  issue  ib 
a  paper  on  Holiday  Courses  by  Mr.  Michael  Sadler, 
which  gives  much  food  for  thought. 

A  Dutch  boy  would  much  like  to  correspond  with  a 
boy  who  collects  flowers  and  lives  in  the  South  of 
England. 
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INSTEAD  of  devoting  this  section  to  a  description 
of  any  particular  new  book  of  the  month,  I 
prefer  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the 
immense  improvement  that  has  been  wrought  in  the 
production  of  books  within  the  last  year  or  two.  It 
is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  notice  this  improvement 
in  the  month  of  August,  because  the  change  that  it 
has  effected  can  be  best  appreciated  when  we  are 
starting  on  a  holiday.  In  the  very  uncertain  weather 
of  this  most  uncertain  year  no  one  can  be  sure,  when 
he  starts  for  seaside,  lake  or  moor,  that  the  elements 
may  not  confine  him  within  doors  for  half  his  holiday. 
In  any  case,  the  days  are  beginning  to  shorten,  and 
one  of  the  essentials  of  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  holiday 
is  to  have  a  variety  of  interesting  books  to  read. 
Hitherto  the  holiday  maker,  and  especially  the 
traveller,  has  been  limited  in  the  choice  of  holiday 
reading  by  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  books.  Now, 
however,  the  publisher  and  paper-maker  have  changed 
all  that,  and  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  pack  into  a 
portmanteau  as  many  books  as  would  formerly  have 
filled  a  bookshelf,  and  so  fare  forth  indifferent  to  the 
malevolence  of  the  elements,  knowing  that  whatever 
happens  he  has  always  plenty  to  read. 

The  change  has  been  brought  about  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  what  is  called  India  paper  for  the  thick 
paper  hitherto  in  use.  It  is  almost  incredible  the 
change  that  can  be  effected  in  the  bulk  of  books  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  substituting  thin  paper  for 
thick.  We  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  fact,  as 
Bibles  have  for  some  time  been  printed  on  fine  thin 
paper,  so  as  to  render  them  easily  portable  ;  but  it  is 
only  within  the  last  year  or  two  that  paper  hitherto 
monopolised  for  the  production  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  has  been  rendered  available  for  general 
literature.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  this  thin  India 
paper  was  to  be  an  article  dc  luxe^  which  could  not  be 
made  available  for  cheap  editions.  It  was  the  Oxford 
Press,  which  prints  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  which 
first  popularised  the  use  of  thin  paper  as  a  material  for 
books.  They  manufacture  this  India  paper  at  the 
Wolvercote  paper  mill,  on  the  Thames,  where  they 
produce  some  twenty  or  thirty  tons  of  it  every  week. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  they  have  produced  a  com- 
plete Bible  weighing  less  than  three  ounces,  which  is, 
nevertheless,  so  clearly  printed  as  to  be  easily  read  by 
persons  of  normal  eyesight. 

By  the  use  of  such  extremely  thin  paper  it  was 


possible  to  bind,  as  in  the  magnificent  edition  of  the 
revised  Bible,  2,700  pages  within  a  pair  of  covers. 

The  Oxford  Press  has  taught  us  the  use  of  India 
paper  for  Bibles  and  Prayer-books,  but  it  was  not 
until  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Sons  conceived  the  idea 
of  using  the  same  material  for  ordinary  literature  that 
the  process  of  condensation  began,  of  which  the  latest 
instance  is  the  production  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall  of  the  three  volumes  of  Carlyle's  "  French  Revo- 
lution" in  a  clearly  printed,  well  bound  2s.  book, 
containing  nearly^  800  pages,  which  can  nevertheless 
be  comfortably  put  in  the  side  pockets  of  a  man.  As 
women  are  not  yet  sufficiently  civilised  to  appreciate 
the  use  of  pockets,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of 
the  pockets  of  a  woman. 

At  first  the  experiment  was  looked  at  askance  by 
the  publishers,  but  after  a  time,  when  it  was  evident 
the  public  appreciated  the  advantage  of  having  books 
to  read  portable  enough  to  constitute  no  appreciable 
addition  to  the  impedimenta  of  travelling,  other 
publishers  ventured  to  make  experiments  in  the  same 
direction.  They  discovered  that  India  paper  is  not 
by  any  means  the  only  paper  by  which  books  can  be 
produced  of  light  weight  and  handy  shape.  Hence 
an  increasing  number  of  books  printed  upon  paper 
much  thinner  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  the  normal  standard  for  printed  books. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  quite  a  long  list  of  volumes 
issued  on  thin  paper.  How  long  this  list  is  very  few 
people  are  aware.  It  is  for  the  purposes  of  advertising 
the  existence  of  these  excellent  little  books,  together 
with  some  related  editions,  which,  although  not  printed 
on  very  thin  paper,  are  nevertheless  handy  and  port- 
able for  the  holidays,  that  this  article  is  written. 

The  first  set  of  cheap  books  printed  on  the  finest 
India  paper  were  those  published  by  Messrs.  T. 
Nelson  and  Sons,  of  London,  Ekiinburgh,  and  New 
York.  Each  volume  was  produced  in  two  forms. 
The  prices  of  the  New  Century  Library  novels  vary 
from  2S.  in  cloth,  with  gilt  top,  to  3s.  6d.  net  for  the 
limp  leather,  gilt-edged  edition  of  the  Library  of 
Standard  Literature.  The  New  Century  Librar)' 
contains  : — 

14  volumes  of  Dickens, 

14  volumes  of  Thackera}%  and 

25  volumes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  Library  edition  of  Scott  is  half  bound  in  crush 
French  morocco,  and  sold  at  3s.  6d.  net.  The 
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Library  edition  of.  the  others  is  3s.  net,  in  leather 
boards^  gilt  edges.  Any  of  these  novels  may  be 
bought  separately. 

Their  Library  of  Standard  Literature,  so  far,  con- 
tains five  works,  namely  : — 

John  Bunyan's  *'  Pilgrim's  Progress,"   "  Holy    War,"  and 

**  Grace  Abounding,"  in  one  volume. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Tennyson,  down  to  the  year  1859. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns. 
Thomas  Carlyle's  '*  French  Revolution,"  and 
Cervantes*  **  Don  Quixote." 

These  are  published  at  2s.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  publish  a  complete 
pocket  edition  in  India  paper  of  Dickens*  novels  at 
2S.  6d.  cloth,  net ;  3s.  6d.  in  leather.  This  is  an 
illustrated  edition. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  publish  a  thin  paper  edition  of 
the  Waverley  Novels,  in  forty-eight  volumes  at  is.  6d. 
a  volume.  This  edition,  however,  should  hardly  be 
included  in  the  series,  for  one  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages of  the  thin  paper  editions  is  that  the  whole  bool^ 
no  matter  how  lengthy,  can  be  bound  together  within 
two  covers  without  making  the  book  unwieldy. 

Another  series,  the  first  volume  of  which  only 
appeared  last  month,  is  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall's 
reissue  of  Carlyle's  works.  This  is  a  reprint  from  the 
original  plates  of  their  2s.  edition,  but  whereas  their 
"  French  Revolution  "  formerly  appeared  in  three  2Si 
volumes,  their  new  edition  on  thin  paper  contains  the 
whole  book  in  one  volume,  no  bigger  than  one  of  the 
other  editions.  The  Carlyle  thin  paper  edition  con- 
sists of: — 

1.  "The  French  Revolution." 

2.  **  Sartor  Resartus,"  **  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship,"  **  Past 

and  Present."    All  in  one  volume. 

3.  *•  The  Life  of  Schiller  "  and  "  The  Life  of  John  Stirling." 

4.  In  three  volumes,  the  Essays,  the  Early  Kings  of  Norway, 

and  the  portrait  of  General  Knox. 

These  six  volumes  contain  matter  which  in  other 
editions  was  contained  in  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
volumes. 

Messrs.  George  Newnes,  Limited,  publish  a  very 

little  series  of  what  they  call  their  thin  paper  editions. 

Prices  vary  from  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  in  lambskin  to  2s.  6d. 

and  3s.  in  cloth.    The  following  is  the  list  of  their 

thin-paper  books : — 

Shakespeare,  complete  in  three  volumes,  with  glossary. 

Milton  s  Poems. 

Burns'  Poems  and  Songs. 

Don  Quixote. 

Francis  Bacon's  Works,  including  the  Essays,  the  History  of 
Henry  VHI.,  the  Advancement  of  Learning. 

The  lambskin  binding  'is  very  neat  and  durable. 
Each  volume  is  6J  in.  by  3^  in.,  and  all  are  illustrated 
with  a  frontispiece  and  title-page  printed  on  Japanese 
vellum,  with  drawing  by  E.  J.  Sullivan.     Each  of  the 


Shakespearian  volumes  averages  r,ooo  pages,  yet  each 
of  them  is  less  than  }  in.  in  thickness.  The  complete 
works  of  Shelley  are  condensed  in  900  pages.  The 
type  is  good,  and  although  the  paper  is  not  quite 
opaque,  it  does  not  show  tl^rough  sufficiently  to 
inconvenience  the  reader. 

The  Caxton  Series,  which  is  published  by  the  same 
firm,  is  issued  in  limp  lambskin  at  3s.,  but  is  not 
printed  on  such  thin  paper.  Three  hundred  pages 
of  the  "  Romantic  Ballads,"  for  instance,  is  almost  as 
thick  as  Shelley  with  nine  hundred  pages.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  handy  series  for  the  pocket,  and  is 
very  good.  The  Caxton  Series  publish  "Herrick's 
Poems "  in  two  volumes,  and  two  volumes  are  also 
devoted  to  "Washington  Irving*s  Sketchbook"  and 
Bunyan*s  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  The  story  of  "  Rosa- 
lind," by  Thomas  Lodge,  and  "  Undine,  Aslauga's 
Knight,"  are  also  published  in  the  same  edition. 

PJaving  thus  broken  from  the  thin  paper  edition 

proper,  we  may  mention  the  new  cheap  series  that 

are  at  present  being  published,  neither  of  which  have 

availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  thin  paper  to 

reduce  their  bulk.    Mr.  Grant  Richards  has  now 

issued  seventeen  volumes  of  his  edition  of  the  World's 

Classics,  which  is  published  in  leather  at  2  s.  and  in 

cloth  at   IS.  net.    They  are  cheap  and  handy, 

printed  in  clear  type,  on  good  paper.    The  list  is  as 

follows  : — 

Jane  Eyre. 

The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Tennyson's  Poems,  1830-1858. 

The  Vicar  of  Waktfield. 

Hazlitl's  Table  Talk. 

Emerson's  Essays. 

The  Poems  of  John  Keats. 

Oliver  Twist. 

The  Ingoldsby  I^end?. 

Wuihering  Heights. 

On  the  Origin  of  Species. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

English  Songs  and  Ballads. 

Shirley. 

Hazlitt's  Sketches  and  Essays. 
The  Poems  of  Robert  Herrick. 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

A  rival  series,  the  Unit  Library,  is  published  in 
paper  at  prices  varying  from  4d.  to  is.  2d.,  to  which 
must  be  added  4d.  for  cloth  binding,  is.  id.  for  leather 
binding.    The  following  are  the  books  included  :— 

GoUlsmilh's.Vicar  of  Wakefield.    9  units,  5jd. 

Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey.    6  units,  4d. 

Darwin's  Origin  of  Species.    20  units,  I  id. 

Emerson's  English  Trails.    8  units,  5d. 

Hamilton's  Memoirs  of  Count  Grammonl.    12  units,  yd. 

(ioethe's  Faust  (Anster's  translation),    ii  units  6Jd. 

Burney's  Buccaneers  of  America.    13  units,  7^d. 

Browning's  Poems  (1833- 1858).    First  volume,  24  units,  13d. 

Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities.     17  units,  9^d. 

Holmes'  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.    12  units,  yd. 
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Those  who  care  for  a  selection  made  not  by 
themselves,  but  by  others,  condensing  a  wide  range 
of  literature  within  small  compass,  will  find  in  the 
Library  of  Little  Masterpieces,  published  by  Double- 
day,  McClure  and  Co.,  of  New  York,  supplied  direct 
from  the  office  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  selections 
from  the  best  known  works  of  Carlyle,  Macaulay, 
Milton,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Lincoln,  Franklin,  Poe, 
Irving,  Webster,  Hawthorne,  and  De  Quincey.  They 
are  published  in  a  neat  cardboard  case  at  i8s.,  post  free. 

Still  pursuing  our  somewhat  devious  way  noticing 
handy  books  for  the  holidays,  I  should  mention  in 
this  connection  the  new  volumes  that  appeared  last 
month  of  "  The  English  Men  of  Letters  Series,"  which 
used  to  be  edited  by  John  Morley.  They  are  published 
at  2S.  net,  and  are  issued  with  a  fiat  back,  which  is 
now  somewhat  coming  to  be  the  fashion.  The  three 
new  volumes  are  George  Eliot,  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen ; 
Matthew  Arnold,  by  Herbert  Paul;  and  William 
Hazlitt,  by  Augustine  BirrelL  The  new  volumes  are 
in  keeping  with  the  high  character  of  their  pre- 
decessors. They,  are  well  bound,  well  printed,  well 
written,  and  will  be  good  travelling  companions  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  account  of  George  Eliot, 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  says,  in  the  August  number  of 
the  Positivist  Review^  that  the  book  as  a  whole  will  not 
altogether  satisfy  those  who  feel  a  profound  admiration 
for  George  Eliot's  splendid  endowments  and  a  keen 
sympathy  with  her  supreme  aim  of  founding  a  type  of 
an  exalted  ethical  romance.  In  this  she  stands  far 
above  all  modem  writers  of  romance,  at  home  or 
abroad,  men  or  women. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  bound  books,  which  are 
not  only  good  for  the  holidays,  but  which  would  fill 
and  adorn  the  bookshelf  of  any  library.  But  few  of 
the  books  so  far  noticed  are  priced  under  is.,  and  none 
are  dearer  than  3s.  6d.  There  are  many,  however, 
who  on  going  for  a  holiday  would  prefer  to  furnish 
themselves  with  reading  of  an  even  cheaper  and  more 
portable  description.  To  these  "  The  Penny  Poets  " 
may  be  recommended.  They  are  published  at  a 
penny  each ;  they  do  not  weigh  more  than  two 
ounces,  and  if  they  are  lost,  mislaid,  or  crumpled 
they  can  be  replaced  for  a  penny  at  the  next  book- 
stall. Half  a  dozen  numbers  of  the  sixty-six 
volumes  published  as  "  The  Penny  Poets "  could . 


be  stowed  away  conveniently  in  any  comer  of  a 
travelling  bag  and  yet  would  supply  their  possessor 
with  nearly  400  pages  of  the  best  poetry  in  the  English 
language.  As  a  sample  of  varied  verse  for  holiday 
reading  I  would  suggest  Lowell,  Scott's  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  Wordsworth,  W^alt  Whitman,  and  "  Hymns 
that  have  Helped."  The  last,  being  the  only  double 
number  published  of  "  The  Penny  Poets,"  is  a  unique 
collection  of  the  hymns  which  experience  proves  to 
have  been  most  helpful  to  notable  men.  They  are 
selected  from  a  very  wide  range,  and  include  many 
pieces,  such  as  Garibaldi's  hymn,  which  is  not  exactly 
regarded  as  sacred  poetr}\ 

I  have  left  to^he  last,  although  it  ought  to  have 
been  mentioned  first,  the  selection  of  little  books  for 
the  children  of  the  household.  Those  who  are 
travelling  alone,  of  course,  need  not  burden  them- 
selves with  "  Books  for  the  Bairns " ;  but  families 
going  either  to  the  country  or  the  seaside  yvill  do  well 
to  provide  against  any  deficiency  of  the  literature  for 
the  nursery  by  taking  with  them  an  assorted  package 
of  "  Books  for  the  Bairns."  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
very  good  sixpenny  packet  (post  free,  8d.),  chosen 
from  the  seventy-six  numbers  of  this  library  already 
published : — 

Nursery  Tales. 

Brer  Rabbit. 

Eyes  and  No  Eyes. 

Stories  from  Hans  Andersen. 

The  Story  of  the  Robins. 

Hymns  with  Pictures. 

When  the  weather  is  uncertain,  the  family  is  large, 
and  the  holiday  long,  paterfamilias  will  not  find  any 
better  investment  for  his  young  folks  than  a  complete 
set  of  the  "  Bairns'  Books."  They  will  only  cost  him 
seven  shillings  and  threepence,  sent  by  parcel  post, 
and  will  be  sent  direct,  on  receipt  of  order,  to  any 
holiday  resort  in  the  country. 

From  the  list  of  books  given  above  it  is  evident 
that  when  we  go  on  our  holidays  no  one  will  have 
any  difficulty  in  fumishing  his  knapsack  or  his  hand- 
bag with  a  choice  selection  of  the  best  novels,  poems, 
and  essays  in  English  literature.  Each  one  will  make 
his  own  selection.  Judging  by  old  experience,  I 
think  a  good  many  of  my  readers  will  be  very  glad 
to  be  reminded  of  the  variety,  cheapness,  and  handi- 
ness  of  the  editions  from  which  they  can  select 
holiday  reading  for  the  recess. 
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THE  UNSPEAKABLE  SCOT/ 

This  is  an  extremely  arousing  book.  It  is  apparently 
going  to  be  the  first  of  a  series,  in  which  a  number  of 
gentlemen  who  write  well  amuse  themselves  and  the 
world  at  large  by  saying  all  the  disagreeable  things  they 
can  lay  their  tongues  to  in  the  nastiest  way  possible 
about  the  nationalities  to  which  they  do  not  belong.  Mr. 
T.  W.  H.  Crosland,  who  has  begun  the  ball,  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  highly  amusing  book,  which  is  humorous 
from  its  exaggeration  and  laughable  from  the  skill  with 
which  the  mock-heroic  pose  is  kept  up  throughout.  A 
good-tempered  bargee,  with  a  copious  flow  of  language, 
stripped  of  sanguinary  and  ^^^thanasian  adjectives,  if  let 
loose  upon  a  boatful  of  ordinary  cheap  trippers,  would 
probably  be  able  to  produce  something  in  vituperative 
eloquence  not  unlike  Mr.  Crosland's  performance  in  this 
book.  The  author  has  made  up  his  mind  to  slang  the 
Scotch,  and  he  slangs  them  with  such  hearty  goodwill 
that  even  the  victims  of  his  literary  cudgel  can  hardly 
forbear  grinning  at  his  performance.  There  is  a  boisterous 
good  humour  about  it  all,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  mon- 
strous and  sometimes  grotesque  exaggeration  there  is  so 
much  truth  that  there  are  few  Englishmen  who  would  not 
laugh  when  they  read  it,  and  laugh  heartily  if  they  read  it 
aloud  ;  and  that,  after  all,  is  an  achievement. 

Mr.  Crosland  starts  out  with  a  determination  to  let  the 
Scots  see  themselves  as  others  see  them,  and  the  result 
is  a  picture  upon  which  it  may  be  well  to  dwell  for  a 
moment,  now  that  the  British  Empire  has  passed  under 
the  voke  of  a  Scotch  Prime  Minister.  The  stupid 
Southron— -which,  by-the-bye,  would  be  a  much  better 
title  for  the  second  volume  of  this  series  than  "The 
Egregious  English,"  which  has  been  selected  by  the 
author  or  the  publisher— stands  convicted  of  being 
utterly  incapable  of  producing  men  capable  of  governing 
the  Empire.  As  Mr.  Crosland  points  out,  Mr.  Balfour, 
the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  Lord  Rosebery,  the 
head  of  the  Liberal  Imperialists,  are  all  Scotchmen.  It 
is  true  he  does  not  like  the  spectacle  ;  but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  The  broad  fact  is  that  at  the  present 
moment  we  are  governed  by  the  Scotch.  The  new  Lord 
Chancellor  is  to  be  a  Scot.  Even  English  politicians 
like  Mr.  Morley  can  only  gain  access  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  leave  of  a  Scotch  constituency.  The  result, 
according  to  Mr.  Crosland,  has  been  disastrous  to 
England.  Since  Mr.  Balfour  and  C.-B.  came  into  the 
offices  they  hold,  England  has  been  going  steadily  down- 
hill. "  Consols  are  at  94,  and  the  income-tax  is  at  is.  3d. 
in  the  j^,  which  shows  what  managers  the  Scotch 
are.** 

Mr.  Crosland's  characterisation  of  Lord  Rosebery  is 
rather  amusing.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  of 
an  English  mother  ;  but  the  Scotch  blood  in  him,  the 
Scotch  ineptitudes,  the  Scotch  lack  of  force,  prevail.  He 
docs  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long.  In  his 
middle  and  later  periods  he  has  modelled  himself  upon 
Mr.  Augustine  Birrell.  With  true  Scottish  enterprise 
Lord  Rosebery  determined  to  be  a  second  and  greater 
Birrell.  He  has  succeeded.  In  effect.  Lord  Rosebery 
amounts  to  little  more  than  nothing.  His  Liberal 
League  fizzled  like  a  bad  squib  for  three  or  four  weeks. 


•  "The  Unspsakiblc  Scot."  By  T.  W.  H.  Crosland.  Grant  Richards. 
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and  then*  Lord  Roseber)-  went  to  Nice.  That  is  exactly 
the  man.  When  his  time  comes  and  anybody  wants 
him,  he  says,  "  Yes,  yes,  I  am  here,"  and  immediately 
starts  either  for  Nice  or  Epsom.  He  is  as  variable  as 
the  shade,  and  as  changeable  as  the  moons.  In  brief, 
he  is  half  Scotch  and  hsuf  soda. 

This  kind  of  thing  is  kept  up  through  two  hundred  pages. 
The  author  begins  by  telling  us  that  he  possesses  a  fund 
of  contempt  for  the  Scotch  character,  so  he  writes  his 
book  primarily  for  Englishmen,  but  he  wishes  to  convey  in 
its  pages  a  broad  hint  for  Scotchmen.  The  hint,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  very  broad — broad  enough  to  knock  a 
man  down  if  it  hit  him.  Mr.  Crosland  does  his  slangin^r 
wholesale,  and  (possibly  On  purpose)  mixes  up  his  brutal 
attacks  upon  the  foibles  of  the  Scotch  character  with 
absolutely  ludicrous  abuse  of  much  that  is  most  worthy 
of  praise  in  Scotland  and  the  Scots. 

"  The  Scot,"  says  Mr.  Crosland,  "is  the  one  species  of 
human  animal  that  is  taken  by  all  the  world  to  be  fifty 
per  cent,  pluckier  and  cleverer  and  honester  than  the 
facts  warrant."  It  is  his  task  to  take  off  that  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  if  in  the  operation  ninetv-nine  per  cent,  of  that 
estimate  should  disappear,  so  much  the  better  would  Mr. 
Crosland  be  pleased.  He  concludes  his  first  chapter  by 
declaring  that — 

On  the  most  liberal  estimate  there  are  only  about  three  decent 
Scotchmen  in  England,  one  of  whom  is  half  English,  the  second 
half  Irish,  and  the  third  (week  in  and  week  out)  half  drunk. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  trifle.  The  Scot,  says  Mr. 
Crosland,  has  been  seen  in  his  true  light  by  all  the  best 
English  writers,  from  Shakespeare  downwards.  In 
"Macbeth"  Shakespeare  pitilessly  holds  up  to  our  g^aze 
the  low  and  squalid  cunning,  the  treachery,  the  hypocrisy 
and  the  devil  which  he  believed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Scotchman's  soul.  Dr.  Johnson's  antipathy  to  the 
Scotch  was  notorious,  and  so  was  Charles  Lamb's,  who 
saw  in  the  Scotchman  a  crass  and  plantigrade  person 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  inexplicit,  and  as  devoid 
of  true  imagination  as  a  hat-box.  The  best  English 
writers,  from  Shakespeare  to  Henley,,  who  have  looked 
upon  the  Scotchman  with  an  eye  of  calm  perception, 
perceive  that  he  is  a  savage  and  a  barbarian  by  blood, 
a  freebooter  by  heredity,  a  dullard  and  a  braggart. 

By  way  of  justif>'ing  this  verdict  of  Englishmen  of 
genius,  upon  our  northern  brethren,  Mr.  Crosland  has  a 
series  of  chapters  upon  the  Scot  of  Journalism,  the  Scot 
in  commerce,  the  Scot  as  critic,  and  the  Scot  as  criminal^ 
and  so  forth,  all  written  in  the  vein  of  serio-comic  extra- 
vaganza. The  typical  Scot  in  journalism  is,  of  course. 
Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  one  of  the  two  Scotch  editors  in 
London,  for  "although  the  Scot  swarms  in  the  lower 
branches  of  the  profession,  mercifully  you  can  count  the 
Scotch  editors  in  London  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.'' 

Then  he  falls  foul  of  Mr.  Barrie  and  Ian  Maclaren. 
If  Thrums  and  Drumtochty  are  little  bits  of  heaven 
dropped  on  to  the  map  of  Scotland,  B  irbie,  which  is 
described  by  Mr.  George  Douglas  in  his  "  House  with 
the  (ireen  Shutters,"  is  very  different.  The  "  House  with 
the  Green  Shutters  "  is  an  unsophisticated  revelation  of 
'the  mind  and  habits  of  a  savage  and  barbarous  people. 
If  you  put  Thrums,  Drumtochty,  and  Barbie  into  one 
vessel,  and  mix  them,  you  begin  to  apprehend  that  the 
average  Scotchman  s  a  compound  of  two  things — to  wit, 
the  knave  and  the  fool. 
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This,  however,  is  but  sparring.  Mr.  Crosland's  great 
attack  is  made  upon  Robert  Burns,  or  "  the  Bard,"  as  he 
calls  him.  The  "  whole  truth  about  Burns  "  he  sums  up 
in  the  sentence  : — "  He  was  a  poet,  he  was  a  loose  liver, 
and  he  was  a  ploughman."  As  a  poet  he  declares  he 
has  been  vastly  overrated.  The  whole  of  the  poetry,  as 
distinguished  from  the  doggerel,  which  came  from  his 
pen,  could  be  compressed  into  a  book  of  fifty  pages.  Its 
popularity  in  Scotland  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
undoubtedly  the  poet  of  license  and  alcoholism.  Under 
his  inspiring  tutelage  Scotland  has  become  one  of  the 
drunkenest  nations  in  the  world.  On  Burns'  Day  Scotland 
rushes  to  the  bottle  as  one  man.  The  land  simply 
seethes  in  whisky,  and  though  you  take  hold  of  the  win^s 
of  the  morning  you  cannot  get  away  from  the  odour  of  it. 

But  his  popularity  was  also  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  ploughman.  ''After  illicit  love  and  flaring 
drunkenness  nothing  appeals  so  much  to  Scotch  sentiment 
as  having  been  born  in  the  gutter."  But  even  his  having 
risen  from  the  plough  and  his  alcoholism  are  less 
responsible  for  his  popularity  than  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
libidinous  writer  and  a  condoner  of  popular  vices.  Mr. 
Crosland  quotes  a  vindicator  of  Burns,  who  asserts  that 
the  record  of  crime,  immoralit>'  and  loose  living  in  every 
parish  wherein  Bums  resided  shows  less  by  50  to  70  per 
cent,  in  Bums'  epoch  than  it  does  in  the  same  parishes 
to-day.  "Cause  and  effect,"  says  Mr.  Crosland.  "It 
was  he  who  gave  the  countenance  of  song  to  shameful 
and  squalid  sexuality.  ...  He  made  the  Muse  an  instru- 
ment for  the  promulgation  of  skulduddery,  .  .  .  and 
earned  thereby  the  love  and  worship  of  a  people  whose 
distinguishing  trait  is  fundamental  lewdness." 

As  to  Bums,  the  man,  Mr.  Crosland  says,  "  a  more 
profligate  person  has  never  figured  on  the  slopes  of  Par- 
nassus. In  love  he  was  as  bestial  as  he  was  false.  .  .  . 
Bums  never  was  the  king  o'  men.  ...  He  was  simply  a 
superincontinent  yokel  with  a  gift  for  metricism."  No 
wonder  that  Mr.  Crosland  says  he  thinks  that  the  statue 
of  Bums,  which  stands  in  the  Embankment  Gardens  in 
London,  should  be  taken  down. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  The  Scot  as  Criminal,"  Mr.  Cros- 
land quotes  statistics  to  prove  that  his  railing  against 
Scotch  incontinence  is  not  without  justification.  In 
England,  in  one  decade,  there  are  fourteen  bastards  to 
each  thousand  possible  mothers.  The  proportion  in 
Scotland  for  the  same  period  was  twenty-one  ;  in  Ireland 
it  was  only  five.  Burns,  of  course,  may  be  held  respon- 
sible for  this,  but  he  could  hardly  be  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  out  of  every  twenty-five  Scotchmen  in  Scotland 
one  is  either  a  convicted  criminal  or  a  person  who  has 
been  charged  with  a  criminal  offence  !  Scotland  has,  for 
equal  numbers  of  population,  three  charges  for  every  t\yo 
in  England,  and  seven  imprisonments  for  evcr>'  three  in 
England. 

In  "The  Scot  as  Critic,"  Mr.  Crosland  deals  with 
William  Archer  ;  in  "The  Scot  as  Biographer,"  with  Mr. 
Barrie,  Mr.  Hamerton,  and  William  Canton  ;  in  "  The 
Scot  in  Letters "  he  falls  foul  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Carlyle,  both  of  whom  have  had  their  day  ;  and  he  quotes 
a  well-known  Scotch  critic  who  said,  "  Scott !  Well,  of 
course,  but  between  ourselves,  my  friend,  I  cannot  read 
the  damned  books."  "This  is  pretty  well  everybody's 
case<"  Carlyle  is  dropping  down  the  ladder  rung  by 
mng,  and  all  that  is  really  left  of  him  is  his  "  French 
Revolution."  Stevenson's  books  are  "  a  procession  of 
splendid  and  creditable  failures.  The  Scotchiness  of  his 
blood  was  too  much  for  him.  It  kept  him  from  attaining 
the  highest." 

"The  Scot  in  Commerce"  he  illustrates  by' referring 


to  Mr.  Goudie  and  the  bank  robberies,  "  the  greatest  and 
stupidest  rogue  that  has  adorned  the  annals  of  modem 
banking,"  who  showed  what  a  Scotch  clerk  could  do  when 
he  tried.  A  Scot  in  an  office  is  eaten  up  with  squint-eyed 
envy.  He  makes  it  his  business  by  hook  or  by  crook  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  situation,  and  if  need  be  to 
turn  out,  in  the  long  mn,  his  own  employers. 

Of  the  drinking  habits  of  Scotland  Mr.  Crosland  writes 
as  may  be  imagined,  but  few  people  will  take  seriously 
his  assertion  that  he  has  seen  a  Scotchman  on  a  railway 
journey,  from  King's  Cross  to  Edinburgh,  drink  three 
bottles  of  Glenlivet — unless,  of  course,  they  were  very 
small  bottles.  The  Scot's  gift  of  steady  drinking  accounts, 
in  Mr.  Crosland*s  eyes,  for  his  general  mediocrity ;  and  he 
is  not  lovely  when  he  is  drunk.  "  He  is  a  ranter  and  a 
roarer  in  his  cups,  and  on  the  whole  much  more  distress- 
ing to  me  drunk  than  sober — which  is  saying  a  great 
deal" 

And  so  it  goes  on  all  through.  The  following  passage 
is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Crosland  at  his  best : — 

I  think  it  was  Dr.  Cunninghame  Graham  who  said  of  a  certain 
Scotch  pedlar  that  he  looked  like  a  cross  between  a  low-class 
Indian  and  an  orang-outang  that  had  somehow  got  itself  bap- 
tised. This,  no  doubt,  is  a  little  severe.  But  a  Scotchman 
does  certainly  make  one  feel  that  underneath  his  greasy  and 
obviously  imperfect  civilisation  the  hairy  simian  sits  and 
gibbers. 

Sometimes  he  speaks  more  seriously,  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  says 

Poverty-stricken,  starveling  pride  has  been  the  ruin  of  the 
Scotch  people.  It  has  made  them  sour,  disagreeable,  greedy 
and  disloyal.  It  has  made  them  hypocrites  and  crafty  rogues. 
It  has  narrowed  their  minds  and  stunted  their  natioflal 
development ;  it  has  made  them  a  byword  and  a  mock  in  all 
countries  of  the  world,  and  it  has  brought  them  to  opprobrium 
even  among  Turks  and  Chinamen. 

The  summing-up*of  the  whole  matter  is  that,  believing 
England  to  be  a  Scotch-ridden  country,  Mr.  Crosland 
believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  Englishmen  to  make 
a  stand  in  this  matter  and  teach  the  Scotchman  his 
place.  Mr.  Crosland  would  hesitate  to  suggest  that 
the  Scot  should  be  got  rid  of  entirely ;  he  has  his  uses 
and  good  qualities,  but  to  rid  the  Press  of  his  influence 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  Press.  He  thinks 
that  throughout  England  there  is  a  very  strong  anti- 
Scotch  feeling.  It  is  difficult  to  meet  an  Englishman 
who,  if  you  questioned  him  straightly,  would  not  admit 
that  he  has  a  rooted  dislike  for  Scotchmen. 

For  the  general  guidance  of  young  Scotchmen  who 
wish  to  succeed  in  this  country,  and  who  do  not  desire  to 
add  further  opprobrium  to  the  Scotch  character,  Mr. 
CrosLmd  offers  ten  rules,  the  last  of  which  alone  need  be 
quoted  here  : — 

If  without  serious  inconvenience  to  yourself  you  can  manage 
to  remain  at  home,  please  do.  * 


The  Reformers*  Year-Book. 

The  eighth  volume  of  this  useful  Year-Book,  covering 
the  year  1901,  has  just  been  published.  Like  the  previous 
volumes,  the  new  annual  is  literally  packed  with  informa- 
tion. Every  question  relating  to  social  progress  and 
social  reform  may  be  said  to  be  represented.  The  set  of 
Labour  Annuals  and  Reformers'  Year-Books  now  extends 
from  1894  to  1 90 1  (eight  volumes),  and  copies  may  be 
had  at  the  Clarion  Office  or  direct  from  the  editor, 
Mr.  Joseph  Edwards,  Kirkintilloch,  Glasgow.  Price  is. 
and  2s.  net. 
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THE  NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA.* 

Last  month  the  third  volume  of  the  supplementary' 
volumes  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica "  was  pub- 
lished. The  prefatory  essay  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Williams 
describes  the  mfluence  of  modem  research  in  the  scope 
of  the  world's  histor>'.  Dr.  Williams  points  out  that 
when  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  it  was  the 
almost  universally-accepted  belief  that  the  world  began 
4,004  years  before  Christ.  The  net  effect  of  scientific 
research  in  the  Victorian  Era  was  to  cause  it  to  be  as 
universally  accepted  that  the  age  of  the  world  must  be 
reckoned  in  millions  of  years,  and  that  to  the  age  of  man 
must  be  allotted  a  period  some  hundred  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  5,000  odd  years  allowed  by  the  old  chrono- 
logists.  Geology  is  responsible  for  the  first  change  ;  the 
second  was  due  chiefly  to  the  excavations  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Nineveh,  and  to  the  researches  of  the 
Egyptologists.  The  effect  of  deciphering  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  on  the  Hebrew  monuments  was  to  establish 
the  fact  that  a  high  state  of  civilisation  had  been  achieved 
in  Mesopotamia  at  least  9,000  years  ago.  These  new 
figures  disturb  the  historical  balance,  for  they  prove  that 
our  forerunners  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  years  ago  were 
in  the  noon-day  glar^  of  civilisation. 

Dr.  Williams,  discussing  the  bearings  of  archaeological 
discoveries  on  biblical  history,  points  out  that  the  great 
disappointment  has  been  the  failure  to  discover  any 
authentic  record  of  Egyptian  monuments  of  the  events 
recorded  in  Exodus.  On  the  other  hand,  researches 
in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  have  proved  that 
th^  first  chapter  of  Genesis  i$  a  paraphrase  from  the 
Babylonian  l^ends  of  the  Creation.  The  discoveries  that 
are  being  made  in  Babylon  are  full  of  confirmation  and 
elucidation  of  the  books  of  Kings  and  of  Chronicles.  Dr. 
Williams  says  that  the  general  agreement  everywhere 
between  the  Hebrew  accounts  and  contemporaneous 
records  from  Mesopotamia  prove  beyond  cavil  that, 
broadly  speaking,  the  Bible  accounts  are  historically  true, 
and  were  written  by  persons  who,  in  the  main,  had  access 
to  contemporaneous  documents.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  clear  that  the  writers  partook  in  full  measure  of  the 
shortcomings  of  other  historians,  and  that  their  work  must 
be  judged  by  ordinary  historical  standards. 

In  classical  histor>'  the  researches  of  archaeology  are 
tending  to  reconstruct  the  primitive  stor>'.  It  is  now 
clear  that  Greek  civilisation  was  a  long  growth  ;  and 
what  is  true  of  Greek  civilisation  is  especially  true  of 
Greek  art.  Whoever  would  see  the  story  of  the  evolution 
of  Greek  art  illustrated  should  go  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  pass  from  the  Egyptian  hall  with  its  grotesque 
colossi,  to  the  Assyrian  rooms,  with  their  marvellous 
bas-reliefs,  and  then  on  to  the  Elgin  marbles  and  the 
Parthenon.  The  Parthenon  frieze  is  only  an  Assyrian 
fresco  adapted  to  the  needs  and  ideals  of  another  race, 
and  developed  by  the  genius  of  a  newer  civilisation. 

The  first  article  in  the  new  volume  is  devoted  to 
Chicago.  In  it  one  little  mistake  may  be  noted.  The 
writer  says  that  in  the  spring  of  1893  the  Civic  Federation 
%yas  organised,  which  has  accomplished  much  in  the 
direction  of  giving  Chicago  better  government  and  better 
civic  conditions.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1894,  not  of 
1893,  that  the  Civic  Federation  was  born.  It  was 
founded  as  the  result  of  a  lecture  which  I  delivered  in 
Chicago  in  the  winter  of  1893.  just  after  the  closing  of  the 
World's  Fair.     How  very  up  to  date  these  suppleiiientar>' 


*  **  Encydopacdii  liatannic »."  Vol.  3  of  new  series.  Vol.  27  of  the 
c  >inplete  work.    Ix)ndon  :  A,  .-md  C.  HIack  and  ihe  Times  office. 
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volumes  are  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  entry 
of  Edward  VI  I.  contains  the  record  of  the  postponement 
of  the  Coronation  owing  to  the  operation,  and  the  report 
that  up  to  July  ist,  when  this  volume  was  printed, 
he  was  stated  to  be  progressing  favourably. 

Among  the  important  articles  dealt  with  in  this  number 
are  those  on  China,  Cyprus,  Cuba,  Egypt,  and  Egypt- 
ology. There  are  interesting  articles  on  dair>'-fanning, 
dust-destructors,  dynamos,  dockyards,  and  earthquakes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  is  that  on  the 
Christian  Church,  which  was  written  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  who,  as  might  be  expected,  takes  a  very  cheerful 
view  as  to  the  Christianisation  of  the  world,  by  which  he 
means  the  increase  in  the  number  of  nominal  Christians, 
or  of  persons  resident  in  nominally  Christian  countries. 
In  the  year  1500,  at  the  time^f  the  Reformation,  during 
which  the  Roman  Church  had  practically  a  monopoly  of 
the  western  world,  there  were  only  100,000,000  Christians 
in  the  world.  In  the  400  years  following  the  Reforma- 
tion this  number  has  multiplied  fivefold.  Before  Pro- 
testantism was  bom  the  average  annual  increase  of  the 
number  of  Christians  in  the  world  was  67,000  ;  but  since 
the  disruption  of  Christendom  effected  by  the  Protestant 
Reformation  the  arverage  annual  increment  of  Christians 
in  the  world  has  been  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  a  year. 
That  is  to  say,  Christians  have  multiplied  themselves, 
since  Christendom  was  divided,  thirty  times  as  rapdly 
as  they  did  when  Christendom  was  united. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
Christian  races  have  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of 
the  planet*  Three  hundred  years  ago,  of  every  thirteen 
miles  of  the  world's  surface  one  was  governed  by 
Christians  and  twelve  by  non-Christians.    To-day  the 

Proportion  is  reversed.  The  Christian  nations  rule 
etween  four  and  five  hundred  square  miles  for  every 
one  governed  by  non-Christian  peoples.  Not  only  has 
the  Christian  population  risen  from  100,000,000  in  1500 
to  500,000,000  in  J 900,  but  those  500,000,000  have 
established  their  sovereignty  over  400,000,000  of  non- 
Christian  peoples.  Of  the  900,000,000  under  Christian 
rule  the  Greek  Church  is  responsible  for  about 
130,000,000  ;  Roman  Catholics  for  about  240,000,000 ; 
and  Protestants  for  520,000,000. 

All  these  statistics  are  very  interesting,  but  as  they 
assume  that  free-thinking  France,  for  instance,  is  a 
Christian  nation,  their  importance  is  more  nominal  than 
real.  The  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Protestanl  nations 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  British  race  here 
and  in  the  United  States.  English,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  last  centur\'  was  only  spoken  by  20,000,000 
of  persons  in  the  world,  while  French  was  spoken  by 
30,000,000,  the  Bishop  says,  is  now  spoken  by  1 1 1,000,000, 
which  is  a  very  considerable  under-statement.  There  are 
about  120,000,000  of  English-speaking  people  in  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  without  reckoning  the 
Knglish-speaking  population  in  the  Colonies.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population  and  four-fifths  of  its  area 
arc  now  under  the  government  of  Christian  nations,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  population  under  Christian  rule  is 
governed  by  the  Teutonic  peoples.  The  average  wealth 
of  the  Teutonic  nations  is  ^226  per  head  ;  that  of  the 
Latin  ^140  ;  and  Slavs  ^6. 

In  Cassell's  Magazine  for  August  there  is  a  paper  on 
"  The  Portsmouth  Road  "  that  should  prove  most  accept- 
able to  cyclists.  Other  papers  are  on  "Some  Famous 
Studios  "  of  popular  British  art4sts,  and  "  The  Nation^s 
Tenants,"  the  London  houses  of  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
other  high  Government  servants. 
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THE  MEMOIRS  OF  A  NONAGENARIAN.* 

There  are  very  few  men  still  living  whose  recollections 
extend  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Sir  Edward  Blount,  for  so  many  years  the  most  pro- 
minent member  of  the  English  colony  in  Paris,  is  one  of 
these  living  links  with  the  past.  He  is  in  his  ninety- 
fourth  year,  and  among  his  earliest  recollections  are  the 
scenes  which  accompanied  the  fall  of  the  great  Napoleon. 
He  was  a  boy  of  six  when  a  be-ribboned  postboy  galloped 
up  to  his  father's  house  with  the  news  of  Waterloo,  and 
he  still  remembers  the  rejoicings  which  followed  that 
great  victory.  The  memoirs  of  this  nonagenarian  carry 
us  back  to  times  which  have  been  added  to  the  pages  of 
history  by  the  present  generation.  He  witnessed  the 
coronation  in  Westminster  Abbey  of  three  monarchs — 
George  IV.,  William  IV.,  and  Victoria.  He  entered  public 
life  when  Catholic  Emancipation  was  the  great  question  of 
the  day,  and  when  Canning  held  the  reins  of  power.  He 
can  recall  the  eloquence  of  O'Connell,  of  Macaulay,  and 
of  Shiel  as  it  impressed  the  mind  of  a  yoimg  clerk  sitting 
beneath  the  gallery  of  the  old  House  of  Commons.  As  a 
youth  he  met  all  the  distinguished  Liberals  of  that  day 
at  Holland  House.  English  politics,  however,  were  not 
his  vocation.  He  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  and 
scr\'cd  as  aitaM  both  at  Paris  and  at  Rome. 

Before  Victoria  had  ascended  the  throne  Sir  Edward 
had  abandoned  diplomacy  for  finance,  and  had  made  his 
mark  as  an  English  banker  in  Paris.  All  his  life  he  has 
been  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of  rail- 
way enterprise.  In  France  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers. 
He  raised  the  money  and  obtained  the  concession  for 
the  first  great  French  railway  connecting  Paris  with  Rouen. 
French  statesmen  and  capitalists  in  those  days  were  exceed- 
ingly shy  of  the  new  method  of  locomotion.  Nearly  two 
thousand  miles  of  railroad  had  been  built  in  England  at 
the  time  that  France  possessed  one  short  line  of  twenty- 
five  miles  in  length.  Sir  Edward  raised  one-third  of  the 
capital  in  England,  the  line  was  planned  by  an  English 
engineer,  built  by  an  English  contractor,  and  worked  by 
English  drivers  and  stokers.  Owing  to  this  English 
origin  of  French  railways,  the  trains  in  France  to  this 
day,  contrary  to  French  custom,  take  the  left  as  in 
England.  At  the  beginning  of  his  railroad  career  Sir 
Edward  Blount  set  himself  to  learn  the  practical  working 
of  railway  traffic  from  start  to  finish.  For  four  months 
he  worked  on  the  engines  of  the  London  and  North- 
western, first  as  a  supernumerary,  then  as  a  fireman,  and 
finally  as  a  driver.  In  France  he  frequently  took  charge 
of  the  locomotives,  and,  as  he  relates  in  his  memoirs,  has 
killed  not  a  few  men  in  his  time.  Several  chapters  of 
the  memoirs  are  devoted  to  the  recollections  of  the  great 
contractors,  engineers,  and  bankers  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  in  the  various  railway  enterprises  in  which  he 
took  an  active  interest. 

A  banker  sees  more  of  the  inner  working  of  the 
machinery  of  government  than  most  men.  Sir  Edward 
Blount's  position  in  Paris  brought  him  into  association 
>nth  most  of  the  men  who  have  ruled  France  under  the 
Monarchy,  the  Empire,  and  the  Republic.  During  the 
revolution  of  1848  he  assisted  members  of  the  Royal 
family  to  escape  to  England,  and  carried  General 
Cavaignac's  orders  to  the  Amiens  garrison  through  the 
insurgents'  lines.  He  saw  Napoleon  at  the  Elysee,  and 
Louis  Philippe  at  Claremont.  He  visited  the  battlefield 
of  Solferino  a  week  after  the  battle,  when  even  at  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  miles  the  stench  was  horrible,  and  he 


•  "Menoirs  of  Sir  Edward  Blount,  K.C.B.,  18x5— 1902."  Edited  by 
Sturt  J.  Rcid.   cr.  8vo,  pp.  308.    Illustrated.    Longmans,  xos.  6d.  net. 


caught  a  glimpse  of  Victor  Emmanuel  shaking  his  fist 
agamst  the  closed  door  of  the  room  that  contained  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  As  banker  to  the  Papal  govern- 
ment he  carried  through  the  delicate  negotiations  which 
transferred  its  financial  liabilities  to  the  new  Italian 
Government.  He  remained  in  Paris  during  the  siege  in 
1870,  living  on  the  salted  meat  of  one  cow  and  the  milk 
of  another,  and  acting  as  British  Consul  and  sole  repre- 
sentative in  the  bombarded  city.  He  dined  with  Bis- 
marck at  Versailles,  when  the  wax  candles  were  stuck  in 
black  wine  bottles,  and  a  camp  bedstead  occupied  one 
comer  of  the  room.  "  Although  I  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,"  said  the  Iron  Chancellor  on  that 
occasion,  I  have  probably  sent  more  men  to  eternity 
without  any  religious  assistance  than  any  man  existing  in 
the  world." 

Although  living  in  Paris  Sir  Edward  did  not  lose  touch 
of  English  affairs,  or  cease  to  mingle  with  English  public 
men.  His  pages  are  filled  with  anecdotes  of  the  mid- 
Victorian  era.  Disraeli,  for  instance,  made  Sir  Edward's 
office  one  of  his  haunts  when  in  Paris,  and  the  following 
may  serve  as  examples  of  the  memories  with  which  Sir 
Edward  has  filled  his  readable  and  gossipy  pages  : — 

One  day,  when  Lord  Lytton  and  Disraeli  were  both  sitting  in 
my  room,  Lytton  began  to  explain  to  Disraeli  his  difficulty  alx)ut 
some  approaching  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Really, 
Disraeli,"  he  at  length  exclaimed,  **!  cannot  vote  for  the  Bill ; 

it  is  against  my  principles."    **  D  n  your  principles  !  "  was 

Dizzy's  reply.    **  Stick  to  your  party." 

The  other  story  relates  to  the  early  days  when  Disraeli 
was  a  Liberal  member.  A  public  dinner  was  given  ta 
celebrate  his  return,  at  which  Sir  Edward  was  present  : — 

As  soon  as  the  new  member  was  called  upon  to  speak  a  man. 
in  the  company  rose  and,  as  was  the  custom  sometimes  in  those- 
(lays,  got  on  to  the  table.  He  spoke  violently  and  in  a  loud, 
discordant  voice,  and  pointing  to  the  table  of  honour,  at  which 
it  happened  thirteen  were  sitting,  exclaimed  with  great  heat, 
"Wherever  thirteen  men  sit  down  to  dinner  there  is  a  traitor 
amongst  them  ; "  and  then  with  a  sudden  gesture  of  contempt  he 
turned  to  the  guest  of  the  evening,  and  added,  There  sits  the- 
man 


SUBMARINE  WARFARE.* 

There  is  always  a  peculiar  fascination  about  anything 
which  endeavours  to  conquer  the  depths  of  the  sea.  The 
submarine  creates  enthusiasm  largely  because  it  is  able 
mysteriously  and  insidiously  to  threaten  the  existence  of 
its  adversaries.  Although  still  in  a  very  imperfect  state 
of  development,  its  advance  has  been  so  great  during  the 
last  few  years  that  readers  will  welcome  Mr.  Herbert  C. 
Fyfe^s  new  book,  the  first  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the 
submarine.  Submarine  boats  have  been  built  hitherto 
for  warfare  only,  nor  does  it  seem  as  if  they  M  ould  ever  be 
of  much  use  otherwise.  The  book  has  an  introduction 
by  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  and  Sir 
Edward  J.  Reed,  M.P.,  contributes  an  interesting 
chapter  on  the  probable  future  of  submarine  boat  con- 
struction. One  result,  he  says,  of  the  development  of 
the  submarine  ship  will  be  to  sweep  away  the  vast  and 
monstrous  assemblage  of  gaping  mouths  of  funnels,  pipes 
and  cowls  which  hamper  our  modern  warships,  to  supply 
in  an  elementary  manner  breathing  gas  to  the  men  below. 

Mr.  Fyfe  sketches  out  the  uses  of  the  submarine 
in  warfare,  giving  numerous  quotations  from  various 
authorities  on  the  subject.  He  likens  the  submarine  to 
the  bayonet.  Rather  an  unfortunate  comparison,  in  view 
of  the  uselessness  of  the  latter  when  opposing  forces  are 

•  "  Submarine  Warfare."  By  Herbert  C.  Fyfe.  Illustrated.  Richards. 
7s.  6d.  net. 
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anything  like  equal.  The  Boer  War,  says  Mr.  Fyfe,  has 
proved  that  the  bayonet  i§  still  a  valuable  weapon^  and 
that  the  late  M.  Bloch  was  mistaken  in  his  conclusions. 
Another  chapter  deals  with  the  Morality  of  Submarine 
Warfare,  and  the  author's  conclusion  may  be  summed 
up  in  Lord  Dunsany's  words  ; — 

Save  us  from  the  cruel  mercies  of  the  weak.  War  .  .  .  must 
be  pvcn  her  full  attributes  and  painted  in  her  most  deadly 
colours  in  order  that  the  misery,  which  undoubtedly  she  brings 
to  the  majority  of  the  population,  may  extend  over  as  short  a 
periodl  as  possible.  Let  us  make  her  as  deadly  as  we  can;  in 
the  name  of  humanity  and  of  every  good  feeling. 

Other  chapters  are  : — Mechanism,  Moral  Influence, 
which  is  very  great,  The  Submarine  in  Action,  being 
quotations  from  various  accounts  of  exploits  of  French 
Submarines,  and  the  Antidote  to  Submarines.  This 
latter  has  chiefly  been  studied  in  Great  Britain.  The 
chief  of  the  various  means  employed  is  the  firing  of  shells 
full  of  high  explosive  which,  bursting  in  the  water  near 
the  boat,  will  beat  it  in.  A  method  of  destroying  sub- 
marines is  said  to  have  been  devised  by  the  Vernon's 
staff,  by  whose  means  the  British  fleet  should  henceforth 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  attacks  of  these  "  marine 
iievils.** 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  only  one  man  so  far 
has  lost  his  life  in  a  submarine.   This  was  in  1774  when 

.,a  Mr.  Day,  after  several  successful  underwater  journeys 
in  a  submarine  made  from  a  Norfolk  market  boat,  was 
killed  in  it  through  descending  to  too  great  a  depth  in 
Plymouth  harbour.  To  the  David^  a  Confederate  sub- 
marine, belongs  the  distinction  of  having  actually 
destroyed  an  enemy's  vessel  in  war  time.  She  blew  up 
the  H0UsatomCy  a  fine  new  Northern  vessel,  and  perished 
with  her.  The  David  was  propelled  with  a  screw  worked 
by  eight  men.    On  five  previous  occasions  she  drowned 

.  almost  the  whole  of  her  crew.   She  was  not  a  true  sub- 
marine, but  ran  awash. 
Altogether  Mr.  Fyfe's  book  is  a  most  useful  compilation 

.  and  no  one  interested  in  the  subject  should  be  without  it. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CONVERSION.* 

Dr.  William  James  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
modern  students  of  psychology,  perhaps  the  most  eminent 
in  the  English-speaking  world.  In  his  Gifford  lectures 
he  endeavours  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  religious  ex- 
perience from  the  point  of  view  of  the  psychologist.  The 
n>«st  interesting  part  of  his  book  is  that  which  is  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  phenomenon  of  conversion.  Dr. 
James'  definition  of  conversion  will  strike  some  people  as 
-odd.  He  says  it  is  the  "  emergence  into  actual  experi- 
-ence  and  into  dominance  of  the  subconscious."  It  is  not 
a  very  satisfactory  theory,  because  it  would  equally  apply 
to  any  sudden  transformation  of  character,  whether  from 
evil  to  good  or  from  good  to  evil.  It  would  seem  from 
Dr.  James'  theory  that  only  those  are  capable  of  a  com- 
plete change  of  life  when  the  subconscious  mind  has  been 
gradually  developing  sufficient  force  to  overpower  the 
conscious  life,  that  is  to  say,  it  assumes  that  all  those 
capable  of  conversion  h»ve  two  characters,  a  subcon- 
sciousness and  the  consciousness  of  which  they  are  aware. 
Within  the  mental  reservoir  of  subconsciousness  they 
are  accumulating  forces  which  in  time  become  suffi- 
ciently potent  to  assert  their  domination  over  the  con- 
sciousness. 

This  may  be  so,  and  if  it  is  so,  it  afibrds  no  difficulty 
to  the  Calvinist,  who  has  been  able  to  reconcile  his 

*  "  The  Varietie«  of  Religious  Experience."  Being  the  GifTord  Lectures 
for  i9oz-a.  By  William  James,  LL.D.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  Price 
las.  net. 


theory  of  conversion  with  the  fore-ordination  of  all  things, 
for  if  anyone  was  ordained  to  salvation  the  process  may 
well  have  begun  long  before  any  consciousness  on  his 
part  in  the  chsu^ing  of  the  subconscious  mind  with  moral 
principles,  which  at  the  appointed  time  asserted  their 
domination.  In  that  case  tne  putting  on  the  new  man  in 
Christ  Jesus  and  the  putting  off  of  the  old  Adam  would 
not  be  the  instantaneous  influence  of  the  miraculous 
creative  act,  but  rather  the  deliverance  of  the  new  man 
who  had  been  conceived  a  long  time  previously,  and  was 
then  only  at  that  moment  brought  to  birth.  The 
orthodox  theologians  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
picking  many  holes  in  this  doctrine.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, for  instance,  to  explain  how  it  is  that  this  emergence 
of  the  subconscious  should  so  often  follow  the  holding  of 
revival  services  or  the  adoption  of  other  agencies  for 
quickening  the  moral  nature  into  action.  Of  course,  in 
that  case,  on  Dr.  James'  theory  the  revivalist  only  acts 
as  the  accoucheur  of  the  subconscious  self.  The  work 
of  the  Spirit,  to  use  the  theological  phrase,  may  have 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  or  it  may  have  been 
instantaneous,  that  is  to  say,  the  process  of  charging 
the  subconscious  mind  with  an  activity  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  dominate  may  have  been  an  instantaneous 
process  and  not  a  slow  growth. 

His  whole  theory,  however,  of  conversion  and  the 
observations  with  which  .  Dr.  James  illustrates  and 
advocates  it  may  be  commended  to  the  attentive  perusal 
of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  soul 
from  death  unto  life. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPEAN  FINANCE. 


THE  MISSION  OF  MR.  VANDERLIP. 

WE  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  his  attempt  to  bring  the  Old 
World  under  the  yoke  of  the  financial  com- 
binations of  the  New.   But  as  yet  the  Old  World  has  not 
waked-up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  another  American, 
one  Mr.  Stillman,  of  the 


of 

is 


National  City  Bank 
New  York,  who 
consumed  by  an  equally 
insatiable  ambition  to 
make  New  York  the  finan- 
cial centre  of  the  world. 
He  has  at  this  moment  in 
Europe  a  trusty  and  inde- 
fatigable envoy  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Vanderlip, 
formerly  assistant  secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  but  now 
the  advance  agent  of  the 
invading  banker — deputy 
and  plenipotentiary  Pier- 
pont Morgan  the  Second. 

His  first  general  survey 
of  the  field  which  is  marked 
for  conquest  was  published 
in  Scribmr's  Maganine, 
The  articles  have  been 
republished  imder  the  title 
"  The  American  Commer- 
cial Invasion  of  Europe." 
He  begins  with  "Russia 
and  M.  Witte,"  and  ends 
with  "  England  and  her 
American  Invaders."  It 
is  an  interesting  booklet. 
Mr.  Vanderlip  is  now  back 
in  Europe,  prospecting  a 
second  time.  Mr.  Still- 
man's  ambition  is  to 
become  the  centre  of  a 
great  system  of  inter- 
national finance,  to  be  to 
both    hemispheres  what 

at  one  time  the  Rothschilds  were  to  the  Old  World. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  is  one  of  those  dangerous  men  who 
do  not  boast,  but  who  do  things  even  when  professing  their 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  possible.  Take  as  an  instance 
of  this  his  modest  deprecatory  remarks  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  out  the  task  he  has  been  sent  to 
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Europe  to  begin.  Speaking  at  Chicago  on  the  Ameri- 
canisation  of  the  world,  he  said 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  New  York  bccominir  the 
finanaal  centre  of  the  world.  That  is  a  boast  which,  for  a  good 
many  yeare  to  come,  is  nonsense,  and  can  be  soberly  made  by  no 
one  familiar  wth  international  banking  conditions.    We  lack 

the  fundamental  requirement 


rjuly  19,  190a 


The  Condition  of  the  European  Bourses. 

They  are  b^nmng  to  snffer  from  America  on  the  brain. 


that    the    world^s  'financial 
centre  must  have — a  steady 
money   market,   with  some 
great   central    institution  to 
which   banks  with  unques- 
tioned collateral  can  resort 
and   always    find  financial 
strength.   A  good  deal  of  talk 
is  heard  about  the  need  there 
is  for  our  financiers  to  go  into 
the  international  banking  field, 
and  not  a  few  people  seem  lo 
think  that  by  merely  csUblish- 
ing  banking  offices  here  and 
there  in  Orient  and  Occident 
we  can  control  the  course  of 
international  finance.  That 
boast  is  based  on  ignorance  of 
the  principles  of  international 
exchange,   ignorance  of  the 
force  of  long-established  habit, 
and  of  the  disadvantages  of 
geographical  remoteness.  It 
is  idle  to  be  deceived  by  any 
idea  that  the  financial  centre  of 
the  world  has  moved  to  Ame- 
rica, or  is  likely  to  move  here 
for  a  good  while  to  come. 
AVe  arc,  in  fact,  cutting  a 
very  much  less  figure  in  inter- 
national finance  than  we  arc 
generally  credited  with  doing. 
One  not  infrequently  hear^ 
the  remark  that  no  foreign 
Government  can  now  emit  a 
bond  issue  without  knocking 
humbly  at  the  doors  of  our 
financiers.  That  is  all  stuff  and 
nonsense.    It  is  true  that  wc 
have  subscribed  to  a  modest 
portion  of  a  few  issues  of 
foreign  securities,  to  an  English,  to  a  German,  and  to  a  Russian 
loan.    It  is  also  true  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  those 
subscriptions  were  made  for  a  speculative  turn,  and  the  securities 
all  went  quickly  back  to  the  home  markets.    We  are  only 
beginning  to  master  the  A  B  C's  of  international  finance,  and  it 
is  well  for  us  not  to  get  too  bumptious  as  to  our  world-wide 
importance  in  the  financial  field. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  BY  MR.  B.  H.  THWAITE. 


MESSRS.  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  AND  CO. 
have  published  a  threepenny  pamphlet  of  the 
"  Burning  Questions "  series,  by  Mr.  B.  H. 
Thwaite,  entitled  "  The  American  Invasion;  or,  England's 
Commercial  Danger,  and  the  Triumphal  Progress  of  the 
United  States ;  with  Remedies  Proposed  to  enable  Eng- 
land to  Preserve  her  Industrial  Position." 

It  is  a  pamphlet  of  forty-two  pages,  small  print,  with 
copious  foot-notes.  It  is  very  interesting,  and  one  of 
the  best  pamphlets  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject. 

Sir  Christopher  Fumess,  M.P.,  has  republished  in  a 
shilling  book,  fidly  illustrated,  with  views  of  America,  the 
papers  which  he  wrote  on  "  The  American  Invasion  "  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  this  year,  together  with  an 
address  which  be  delivered  to  his  constituents.  Sir 
Christopher  is  not  at  all  disheartened  or  impressed  by  his 
American  visit.  On  the  contrary,  he  tells  us  that  he  feels 
more  than  ever  that  the  duty  of  an  Englishman,  rather 
than  wasting  valuable  time  in  fearful  contemplation  of 
what  may  be,  is — 

by  increased  alertness  and  activity  to  seize  every  opportunity  to 
perfect  our  methods,  so  that  we  may  not  only  retain  the  position 
we  at  present  occupy,  but  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp. 
We  have  lands  beyond  the  seas,  territories  vastly  greater  than 
those  of  the  United  States,  and  not  less  rich,  'and  if  we  so 
develop  our  Colonies  as  to  hold  them  to  the  motherland  even  as 
the  compass  is  held  to  the  pole,  then  I  give  it  as  my  deliberate 
opinion  that  neither  because  of  America  nor  any  other  nation 
need  we  fear  that  the  future  will  add  anything  but  greatness  to 
our  alwa>'S  glorious  past. 

The  second  number  of  the  American  Trade  Review 
does  not  contain  much  calling  for  notice  on  this  subject, 
but  one  paragraph  may  be  noticed  : — 

One  need  not  be  a  very  close  observer,  however,  to  notice  the 
transformation  that  is  taking  place  throughout  Great  Britain  at 
the  present  time.  Various  commissions  have  been  appointed  to 
btudy  American  methods  and  the  conditions  which  surround  the 
labour  classes,  with  the  result  that  radical  changes  have  been 
recommended  and  are  being  acted  upon.  Given  two  years  more, 
and  what  has  been  apparently  a  decline  in  foreign  commerce  will 
more  than  offset  by  steady  advances,  and  it  is  to  America  you 
must  largely  look  for  this  increase. 

Mr.  Thwaite's  booklet  is  very  much  more  crammed 
w-ith  fact  than  any  of  the  others. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  pamphlet  is 
a  reminder  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  our 
forefathers  in  the  days  of  George  III.  endeavoured  to 
restore  and  revivify  our  languishing  industries  by  throttling 
the  iron  trade  in  the  United  States.  We  did  the  same 
thing  with  the  Irish  industries,  and  unfortunately  suc- 
ceeded. We  were  fortunately  unsuccessful  in  our  attempt 
to  crush  American  competition  at  its  birth.  Mr.  Thwaite 
says  : — 

The  Government  of  George  III.  determined  to  restrain  native 
industrial  talent  and  experience  from  emigrating  to  her  Colonies, 
and  the  Act  of  1785  (25  Geo,  III.  c.  67)  was  passed  to  prevent 
the  emigration  of  mechanics  or  skilled  workers  in  iron  or  steel, 
or  the  exploitation  of  any  tool,  engine,  or  machine  beyond  tlie 
seas.  The  penalties  for  the  contravention  of  this  Act  were 
most  severe. 

With  our  knowledge  of  the  present  phenomenally  prosperous 
condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  a  passage  of  one  of  Lord  Brougham's 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons.    The  iron  industry  of 


North  America  had  already  been  established,  and  was  prosper- 
ing, and  the  English  iron-masters,  beginning  to  realise  what 
this  Colonial  industrial  prosperity  might  eventually  mean 
to  them,  decided  on,  a  policy  of  temporary  sacrifice,  l>y 
selling  iron  goods  below  cost  to  American  .customers,  in 
order  to  break  the  American  Colonial  iron  manu£u:turers. 
In  the  speech  referred  to  Lord  Brougham  said  :— **  It  was  even 
worth  while  to  incur  a  loss  upon  the  first  exportation,  in  o.'-dcr 
by  the  ^flut  to  stifle  in  the  cradle  those  rising  manufactures  in 
the  United  Sutes."  This  drastic  policy  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  and  the  result  was  exactly  as  Lord  Brougham  anddpated 
— the  policy  was  disastrous  to  the  American  iron  industry^  and 
the  American  manufacturers  were  ruined.  Owing  to  this  p<^icy 
the  American  blast  furnaces  and  iron  works  were  shut  down 
until  after  the  Revolution,  and  the  adoption  by  the  American 
Republic  of  a  fostering  protective  policy.  In  the  year  1822  the 
furnaces  were  again  blown  in. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  our  American  competitors 
were  to  flood  the  English  market  with  American  iron  and 
steel  produce  at  a  price  below  the  cost  of  production  for 
the  purpose  of  crushing  our  iron  trade,  they  would  only 
be  taking  a  leaf  fi-om  our  book,  and  doing  to  us  as  we 
tried  to  do  to  them  in  the  eighteenth  century.  That  they 
will  do  this,  or  something  like  it,  Mr.  Thwaite  seems  to 
be  firmly  convinced.    He  says  : — 

American  enterprise,  besides  playing  sad  havoc  with  many 
British  industries,  has  entered  into  nearly  every  market  in  the 
world  ;  and  if  the  progress  of  our  rivals'  export  trade  continues 
in  the  same  marvellous  ratio,  the  following  industries  wUl  be 
inevitably  all  but  destroyed,  and  in  less  than  twenty-five  years. 

1st.  The  manufacture  of  iron,  steel,  and  the  hardware 
industries. 

2nd.  The  mechanical  engineering  industries,  steam,  hydraulic 
and  electrical. 

3rd.  The  salt  and  alkali  industries. 

4th.  The  textile  industries,  silk,  cotton,  woollen,  and 
worsted. 

5th.  The  boot  and  shoe  industries. 

The  agricultural  industry  will  suffer  in  an  equivalent  ratio. 

With  the  exception  of  the  coal  industry  and  that  of  ship- 
building, .the  staple  industries  of  England  will  not  be  able  to 
face  the  increasing  competition  from  the  United  States. 

How  is  it  that  America  is  able  to  come  out  on  top  in 
competition  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  }  The  wealth 
of  an  almost  virgin  field  of  minerals  is  one  cause  ;  but  it 
is  not  the  only  one.  Her  artisans  seem  to  work  harder 
than  ours.    Mr.  Thwaite  says  : — 

What  is  the  explanation  ?   It  is  probably  three- fold . 

1st.  The  remarkably  exhilarating  effect  of  the  dry  American 
atmosphere — an  effect  that  may  be  called  electrical. 

2nd.  The  stimulus  of  firee  labour  competition. 

3rd.  Freedom  from  Trades  Union  restrictions  and  Icvelling- 
down  influences. 

Not  only  is  there  more  efficient  labour,  but  there  is  a 
vastly  greater  use  of  up-to-date  machinery,  much  cheaper 
railway  transit,  and'  many  other  material  advantages. 
Mr.  Thwaite  is  very  strong  as  to  the  advantage  which  the 
Americans  have  in  lower  railway  charges.  Heavy  goods 
per  ton  arc  conveyed  per  mile  in  Great  Britain  at  Jd. ;  in 
Germany  at  |d.,  and  in  the  United  States  at  anything 
between  ^d.  and  id.  An  American  iron  ore  train  con- 
sists of  30  cars,  carrying  from  1,500  to  2,000  tons,  whereas 
the  average  British  mineral  train  seldom  hauls  more  than 
500  tons.  In  America  the  average  working  expenses  per 
ton  per  100  miles  amount  to  2s.,  whereas  the  cost  on  thft 
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standard  British  railways  equals  5s.  id.  But  even  this 
does  not  satisfy  them.  They  are  continually  trying  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  transit : — 

At  the  present  time,  the  cost  from  American  iron -works  to 
European  ports  is  some  25s.  per  ton.  This,  added  to  the  cost 
at  the  works,  brings  the  cost  of  the  steel  at  British  and  European 
ports  to  £4.  per  ton.  Americans,  with  characteristic  boidness, 
propose  to  make  a  canal  of  immense  proportions,  that  will 
connect  the  Port  of  New  York  directly  with  the  great  Inland 
American  Lakes.  On  the  completion  of  this  canal,  it  will 
then  be  possible  for  American  manufacturers  to  transport  their 
manufactured  products  to  European  porU  at  a  cost  of  17s.  per 
ton. 

Take  the  case  of  coal,  for  instance.  The  area  of 
American  coalfields  covers  200,000  square  miles  : — 

Coal  is  discharged  from  the  hold  of  a  steamship  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  one  penny  per  ton.  Further,  cargoes  of  3,000  tons 
arc  discharged  by  the  aid  of  machinery  and  in  only  fifteen  hours, 
znd  with  the  help  of  only  twelve  men. 

Americans  also  are  practically  free  from  the  royalties 
which  saddle  British  iron-masters  with  a  charge  of  about 
six  shillings  per  ton  of  iron.  In  all  their  processes  they 
aim  at  the  production  of  the  greatest  quantities  at  the 
smallest  price.  For  instance,  Mr.  Thwaite  declares 
that — 

Setrt  blast  furnaces  of  modern  American  design  will  produce 
an  output  equivalent  to  the  seventy- two  furnaces  of  Scotland. 

The  Americans  have  no  patience  with  the  antiquated 
machinery  which  contents  their  British  rivals  : — 

An  American  metallurgical  expert  stated  recently  that  during 
the  last  ten  years  all  the  British  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  did 
not  c:q>end  as  much  on  improvements  as  did  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Coa^noy  in  two  years. 

The  United  States  have  eight  times  the  amount  of 
railway  possessed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Comnany,  which  owns  200  steamships, 
employs  25,000  workmen,  and  has  24,000  miles  of  oil- 
pipes,  controls  30,000  miles  of  railway,  which  is  more 
than  all  the  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  put  together. 
The  Americans  also  have  been  quick  to  avail  themselves 
of  all  manner  of  electric  improvements  : — 

There  arc  over  a  thousand  Electric  Street  Car  Lines  or  Tram- 
wzys  in  operation,  having  a  combined  capital  of  three  hundred 
and  forty  millions  sterling. 

There  arc  in  service  tluec-auarters  of  a  million  miles  of  tele- 
phonic caUes  connected  with  nearly  hdf  a  million  telephone 
stations,  in  addition  to  considerably  over  a  million  miles  of 
telegraphic  wires,  connected  with  45,000  stations. 

Hall  a  million  women  are  employed  on  the  American  type- 
writer, and  one-third  of  the  male  population  of  the  United  States 
finds  its  livelihood  in  pursuits  that  were  not  in  existence  less  than 
a  century  ago,  and  which  are  the  direct  outcome  of  modern 
American  and  past  British  inventive  genius. 

They  spend  lavishly  upon  education  in  every  form  : — 

The  value  of  the  629  Universities  and  Colleges  in  the  United 
States  vi  given  authoritatively  as  being  equal  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  ;f  68,000,000.    The  annual  income  is  5  J  millions  sterling. 

For  each  million  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  there  are 
DO  less  than  1,196  University  students. 

As  an  instance  of  the  generous  support  accorded  to  these 
educational  institutions,  in  one  year  alone — 1898-1899— the 
value  of  the  legacies  equalled  ;f  4,400,000. 

Such  being  the  advantages  which  the  Americans 
possess,  what  does  Mr.  Thwaite  propose  by  way  of 
enabling  us  to  meet  the  invasion  of  such  admirably 
ecpiipp^  rivals?  Mr.  Thwaite  is  unfortunately  bitten 
with  the  Protectionist  heresy,  but  we  need  not  dwell  upon 
this  point  of  difference,  but  pass  on  to  consider  the 
more  practical  suggestions  which  Mr.  Thwaite  puts 
forward.   He  thinks  ih^t  we  must  meet  the  American 


Trust  by  consolidation  of  competing  firms  in  this  country- 
He  proposes  that  this  consolidation  should  proceed  on 
lines  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

A  joint-stock  corporation  shall  select  the  most  promising  iron 
and  steel  concerns,  and  provide  all  the  necessary  and  up-to-date 
machinery,  this  machinery  to  be  the  property  of  the  corporation. 
Out  of  the  profit  olptained  on  the  completion  of  the  new  instal- 
lation, a  determined  rate  of  interest  and  depredatioin  is  to  be 
first  secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation,  and  then  an 
amount  shall  be  set  on  one  side  to  compensate  the  iron  company 
for  the  plant  made  obsolete,  the  balance  of  the  profits  to  be 
divided  between  the  iron  company  and  the  corporation,  accord- 
ing to  an  agreed  ratio.  The  depreciation  factor  for  the  corpora- 
tion's plant  to  be  fixed  on  a  ten  years*  useful  service ;  the 
corporation  to  have  a  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  iron 
company's  business. 

After  consolidation  he  would  endeavour  to  stimulate 
the  British  inventor  by  improving  our  patent  laws  : — 

The  British  Government  should  adopt  tn  bloc  the  American 
Patent  system,  as  perfected  up  to  date,  and  with  a  Court  of  Ex- 
perts, on  the  German  plan,  to  try  patent  cases.  The  same 
system  should  be  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  British 
Colonies,  so  that  the  Patent  Laws  would  thus  be  quite  miiform 
for  all  English-speaking  countries.  Any  excessiof  receipts  over 
expenditure  should  be  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  patent  fees, 
and  to  a  fund  for  encouraging  inventions. 

Then  he  would  take  our  education  in  hand.  He 
demands — 

the  adoption  of  a  scheme  of  education  combining  the  best 
features  of  the  American  and  German  systems,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  military  training  into  the  educational  programme  of  ail 
students  of  our  schools  and  Universities.  All  professors  of  our 
technical  institutions  to  be  selected  from  men  who  have  had 
practical  experience  and  responsibility  in  modem  workshops. 
Laboratories  for  research  to  be  established  by  the  Government 
in  all  industrial  centres,  such  laboratories  to  be  free  to  those 
occupied  with  research  and  invention. 

But  there  are  other  things  still  to  be  dealt  with. 
Trades  Unions,  for  instance,  he  thinks  should  be  trans- 
formed.   He  says  : — 

The  Trades*  Union  Federation,  instead  of  being  considered 
the  corse  of  England  and  one  of  the  main  causes  of  its  industrial 
and  commercial  decadence,  ought  to  be  transformed  into  a 
source  of  national  strength.  Instead  of  discouraging  industrial 
merit,  its  policy  should  be  to  stimulate  ability  and  efficiency, 
and  to  assist  with  all  its  power  in  educating  its  members  to^ 
an  understanding  of  the  conditions  most  productive  of  health 
and  happiness. 

Also  the  British  workman  might  be  induced  not  to 
waste  so  much  of  his  energies  in  the  public-house.  The 
American  workman  is  twice  as  sober  as  the  British. 

Then,  turning  his  attention  to  the  railways,  Mr. 
Thwaite  would  Americanise  them  from  top  to  bottom  : — 

Of  course,  the  radical  alteration  in  the  rolling  stock  of  British 
railways  involved  in  the  imitation  of  the  American  examples  would 
mean  ^eat  expenditure  in  terminal  alterations ;  but  a  country  that 
can  raise  fifty  millions  to  provide  (what  after  all  is  a  luxury,  how- 
ever desirable)  electric  lighting  for  our  towns  and  villages,  can 
surely  be  relied  upon  to  provide  the  money  required  by  our  rail- 
ways for  the  work  of  Americanising  their  goods  traffic,  rolling 
stock  and  systems  of*  administration.  The  extra  traffic  thai 
would  ineviubly  follow  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  low  freight 
rates  would,  as  is  proved  by  the  American  successes,  soon  justify 
the  use  of  American  rolling  stock,  of  the  class  previously 
described. 

The  3,000  odd  miles  of  British  canals  should  be  revivified,  by 
the  adoption  of  electric  or  of  some  equivalent  method  of  economic 
haulage. 

Such  is  Mr.  Thwaite's  programme,  and  it  is  useful  as 
embodying  the  suggestions  of  a  capable  observer,  whose 
recommendations  arc  deser\ing  of  respect. 
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CHEER  UP!  JOHN  BULL. 

Mr.  Samuel  E.  Moffett  concludes,  in  the  New 
Liberal  Review  for  August,  a  series  of  papers  on  "  The 
American  Invasion."  Mr.  Moffett  says  that  the  invasion, 
spectacular  as  it  is,  has  necessarily  left  the  great  bulk  of 
English  activities  going  on  as  usual.  In  some  quarters 
where  English  industries  have  suffered  from  American 
competition  the  suffering  is  rather  potential  than  actual. 
Thus  far  the  American  invaders  have  largely  created 
their  own  markets.  They  have  not  crowded  out 
English  manufactures  ;  they  have  simply  filled  a  vacuum, 
and  created  markets  which  no  one  in  England  had  pre- 
viously thought  of  cultivating  : — 

This  explains  why  the  invaaon  in  its  early  stages  was  so  rapid 
and  so  unopposed.  Now  that  the  invaders  are  investing  the 
stronghold  of  British  capital  and  industry,  the  situation  is 
different.  The  stmggle  is  harder  and  more  donbtfiil.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  tobacco  trade,  the  defenders  turn  and  take  the 
aggressive,  and  in  all  trades  they  are  learning  from  the  enemy. 
They  arc  meeting  energy  with  energy,  enterprise  with  enterprise. 
Even  the  workman  is  beginning  to  taJce  an  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  home  industry.  At  present,  to  vary  the  remark  of  Schley 
at  Santiago,  **  there  is  business  enough  for  alL"  But  when 
dull  times  come,  and  a  manufacturer  who  consents  to  execute  an 
Drder  can  no  longer  assume  the  supercilious  air  of  one  who  con- 
fers a  favour,  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 

Mr.  Swinburne,  in  his  paper  upon  International 
Patent  Monopolies,"  maintains  that  with  all  John  Bull's 
drawbacks  we  are  still  the  most  inventive  nation  in  the 
world.  America  may  be  ahead  of  us  in  working  out 
labour-saving  devices  and  designing  machines  for  manu- 
facture on  a  wholesale  plan  ;  but  i  American  inventions 
nearly  all  arise  fi-om  labour  considerations,  and  mostly 
consist  of  careful  adaptation  of  known  means  to  known 
ends,  involving  ingenuity  and  labour  and  design,  but 
breeding  no  striking  originality. 


IBRITISH  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

The  Tale  of  Twenty  Years. 
Mr.  Holt  Schooling  contributes  to  the  Windsor 
Magasdfte  a  critical  examination  of  the  state  of  British 
Commerce.  Mr.  Schooling  examines  the  figures  for 
twenty  years,  divided  into  two  periods  of  ten  years 
each  for  comparison.  This  method  produces  much 
more  trustworthy  results  than  can  be  obtained  by 
comparing  one  year's  commerce  with  another.  Mr. 
Schooling's  article  gains  much  in  value  from  his  tables 
and  diagrams.  Mr.  Schooling  sums  up  the  first 
pordon  of  his  article  as  follows.  Our  exports  to  all 
foreign  countries  were : — 

1881-1890.  z8r)i-i9ocx  A  Rise  of  Per 

Millions.  Millions.  Millions,  j  cent. 

I,  532  1,592  60      or  of  4 

And  the  imports  from  all  sources  into  all  foreign 
Coimtries  were ; — 

Z88Z-X890.  Z89Z-1900.          A  Rise  of  Per 

Millions.  i  Millions.            Millions.  csnt. 

II,  195  12,391            1,196    or  of  II 
Thus,  while  all  foreign  countries,  regarded  as  one  whole, 

increased  their  imports  from  all  sources  by  1,196  millions — 1.^., 
by  II  per  cent.—  we  increased  our  exports  to  foreign  countries  by 
only  60  millions—/.^.,  by  4  per  cent.  This  fact,  which  is  based 
upon  a  survey  of  the  world's  trade  during  twenty  years,  proves, 
1  think,  that  British  export  trade  has  not  maintained  its  position 
in  the  markets  of  foreign  countries.  British  exports  have  lost 
ground,  relatively  to  the  total  imports  from  all  sources  into  each 
foreign  country,  in  Japan,  Holland,  China,  in  the  group  of 
"  small  buyers,''  in  Spam,  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  in  France,  and  in  Italy. 


WHERE  ENGLAND  LAGS  BEHIND. 

Pag^s  Magazine  for  August  contains,  araong  other 
articles  calculated  to  wake  up  John  Bull,  an  interesting 
paper  upon  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  which  gives  many 
facts  calculated  to  make  plain  to  the  dullest  understanding 
why  it  is  that  England  lags  behind  in  the  industrial  race. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  a  steam  crane  navvy. 
The  very  best  steam  crane  navvy  in  the  United  King- 
dom has  a  lifting  capacity  of  about  1,000  tons  per  day 
of  ten  hours.  That  is  to  say,  the  best  English  steam 
nawy  or  bucket  excavator  will  lift  100  tons  per  hour,  but 
the  best  American  steam  navvy  lifts  and  deposits  in  a 
railway  car  100  tons  every  ten  minutes.  That  is  to 
say,  the  American  machine  does  as  much  in  ten  minutes 
as  the  English  one  does  in  sixt>'.  Another  fact  which  is 
brought  out  in  the  same  article  is  the  extent  to  which 
English  trade  is  handicapped  by  the  unnecessary  dead 
weight  carried.  The  figures  are  too  elaborate  to  be 
entered  into  here,  but  the  conclusion  at  which  Mr. 
Thwaite  arrives  is  that  if  we  compare  the  difference  of 
dead  haulage  weights  of  two  freight  trains  of  1,000  tons 
of  live,  paying  or  effective  lead,  one  British  and  the  other 
American,  the  reduced  waste  of  haulage  energy  by  the 
American  system  amounts  to  550  tons,  so  that  for  every 
million  tons  hauled  on  British  lines  the  excess  of  dead 
load  to  be  carried  is  equal  to  550,000  tons.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  some  of  the  leading  British  railway 
companies  are  adopting  the  American  goods  traffic  car. 
The  Americanisation  of  the  passenger  freight  department, 
which  is  now  in  evidence  on  all  British  main  railways, 
will  be  followed  by  the  Americanisation  of  their  freight 
rolling-stock.  They  are  all  so  much  ahead  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  methods  for  trans-shipping  ore ;  they 
have  invented  a  new  light  draught  steamer  carrying  6,000 
tons  of  ore,  which  will  supersede  the  whale-backed 
steamer,  which,  until  recently,  was  regarded  as  the  best 
and  cheapest  method  of  carrying  bulk. 


A  PLEA  FOR  A  COUNCIL  OF  TRADE. 

John  Bull  must  indeed  be  waking  up  when  even  the 
Quarterly  Review  finds  it  necessary  to  insist  that  the 
mind  of  the  machine  requires  enlightening  and  quicken- 
ing, for  it  warns  its  readers  that  the  perils  which  it  fore- 
sees are  not  indications  of  ebb  and  flow,  but  may  prove 
to  be,  if  unheeded  and  unstudied,  a  continuous  ebb  in 
England's  fortunes.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Quarterly, 
most  of  the  evils  from  which  we  suffer  might  have  been 
remedied  if  we  had  had  more  sense. 

The  practical  suggestion  is  that  an  advisory  Council  of 
Trade  should  be  constituted,  under  the  presidency  of  a 
chairman  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  whicn  should  be  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  g^eat  commercial  and  business  interests  of  the  country, 
including  the  special  interests  of  labour.  Once  consti- 
tuted, the  Council  might  serve  the  Minister  of  Trade  as 
a  Board  of  Reference  in  matters  of  trade  policy  and  of 
trade  principles.  The  principle  of  having  an  advisory 
Council  has  been  adopted  by  the  Government,  but  only 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  commercial  intelligence  branch 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  consists  of  four  representatives  of 
Government  departments  and  six  representatives  of  com- 
merce, the  latter  being  nominated  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  seems  to  the  writer  to  afford  a  good  type  of  the 
kind  of  Council  which  ought  to  be  established  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  sustained  sttidy 
and  investigation  of  all  commercial  problems  affecting 
the  solid  interests  of  this  country. 
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Gold-Dredging  in  New  Zealand.    Illus.    H.  E.  Duncan. 

Canada  as  a  Steel  Producer.    Illus.    A.  J.  Moxham. 

Cool-Cuttiiig  Machinery.    Illus.    Edvrard  W.  Parker. 

Bessemeri^ng  Copper  and  Copper  Mattes.    Illus.    Dr.  James  Et;)uglas. 

The  Electric  Locomotive  for  Mine  Haulage.    Illus    George  Gibbs. 

Compressed  Air  in  Mining.    Illus.    Edward  A.  Rix. 

Coal-.Mining  in  India.    lUus.    Ernest  Benedict. 

'fbe  Economic  Production  of  Iron  and  SteeL  Illus.  Theodore  W.  Robinson. 
ColKenr  Ventilating  Machinery.    Illus.    C.  M.  Percy. 
Electricity  in  Mining.   Illas.    William  B.  Clarke. 
Water-Power  in  Mining.   Illus.  A.  P.  Brayton. 

CathoUe  World.-^.  Patbrnostbr  Row.   zs.  July. 
The  Carib  Race  in  the  West  Indies.    Rev.  C.  W.  Currier. 
The  Bois  de  Boulogne.    Illus.   B.  De  Saint-Pol  Lias. 
The  Ethics  «  Modem  Journalism.   C.  B.  ConnoUv. 
Orarcb  Architecture  and  the  Parochial  Schools.    Illus.    L.  Gorman. 
Sl  Albans.    Illus.    Rev.  H.  Pope. 

Century  Hasrazlne.— Macmillan.  is.  4d.  August. 
The  New  New  York.    Illus.    R.  Blackshaw. 
The  Great  Southwest.    Illus.    Concl.    R.  S.  Baker. 
?.  T.  Baraum,  Showman  and  Humourist.    Illus.   J.  Benton. 
Eartbouakes  and  Volcanoes.    Illtu.   J.  F.  Kemp. 
The  Martinique  Disaster.    Illus.    Very  Rev.  G.  Parel. 
Life  in  the  Doomed  City  :  From  Z^s  ColonUs. 

The  Catastrophe  in  St.  Vincent.     Capt.  W.  J.  Calder  and  T.  McG. 
McDonald. 

The  Eruption  of  Vesuvius ;  the  Vo  .:nger  Pliny's  Account. 

Chambers's  Journal.— 47>  Paternoster  Row.  August. 
St.  Thomas ;  the  Latest  American  Colony, 
lite  Coming  Rush  to  South  Africa. 
The  Puxhasing;  of  Antiques.   Contd.   H.  Oat  way. 
"  Who's  Who  m  America  f  " 

ChautauQuan.— Chautauqua  Press.  Clevklako.  Ohio,  aocts.  July. 
Makers  of  Recent  Chautauqua  Literature.   With  Portraits. 
Efolutxm  of  Chautauqua.   With  Maps. 
Otautaaqua.    F.  C.  Bray. 

Church  Quarterly.— Spottiswodde.  6*.  July. 
Th;  Holy  Eucharist :  an  Historical  Inquiry.  Contd. 
John  Richard  Green, 
lite  Catholic  Reaction  in  France. 
Kegnom  DcL 

The  Eariy  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Modern  Novel. 

Maurici  Vf  aeterlinck. 

Missicms  to  Hitidus. 

Ktl^ion  and  Politics  in  France. 

The  Empire  at  Peace. 

Commonwealth.— WELI.S,  Gardner.   3d.  Aug. 
The  Fature  of  Sunday  :  Symposium, 
lite  New  Theology  in  France.    A.  L.  Lilley. 

Connoisseur* — Casmelite  House.  Carmelite  Street,  zs. 
August. 

The  Frohoe  Delft  Collection.    Illus.    G.  BrOchner. 
Am«  and  Armour  at  the  National  Gallery.    Illus.    F.  M.  Kelly. 
Book*  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.     Illus.     H.  T. 
Shcringham. 

PUteat  Corpus  Christi  College.  Cambridge.    Illus.    H.  D.  C-itling. 
The  Hdtel  Drouot  and  Auction  Rooms  in  Paris.    Illus.    O.  Uzanne. 
Banolozzi  Tickets  for  the  Benefit  of  Charitable  Institutions,  etc.  Illus. 
J.  Crrego. 

The  Media  of  Charttie  and  Change.    Illus.    Helen  G.  Gordon. 
Sopplenents : — **  Lady  Hamilton  "  after  Romney  :  '*  Ic.\rus  and  D.iedalus  " 

after  Vaikdyck :      Constantia "  and  **  Delia  in  Town"  after  G. 

Morhod. 

Contemporary  Review. — Horace  Marshall,   as.  6d.  August. 
Thj  Liberal  Party — Past  and  Future.    J.  A.  Spender. 
Eocfaukd  and  Germany  after  the  War.    J.  L  Bashford. 
Qttsfin  Alexuidrm.    Mdlle.  Helcne  Vacaresco. 
The  AUska-Canada  Boundary  Dispute.   Thomas  Hod  gins. 


Bird  Lifi.    T.  Digby  Pigntt. 

The  Economic  Taproot  of  Inipenalism.   ).  A.  Hobson. 
Immortality.    Contd.    Miss  Emma  Mane  Caillard. 
Prevalent  Illusions  on  Roman  History.    A.  M.  Stevens. 
Dmitri  Merejkovski     Katharine  Wyld^. 
Do  We  need  Dogma  ?   Samuel  McComb. 
Foreign  Aff.irs.    Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon. 

Cornhlll  Hasrazlne.— S.mith.  Elder,   is.  August. 
Lapland  in  Summer.    Rev.  Gerald  S.  Davies. 
Four  Tarpaulin  Captains.    W.  J.  Fletcher. 

A  Page  from  the  Past  from  a  Diary  of  Miss  Jane  Porter.    Miss  Ina  Mary 
White. 

Foreshore  Fictions.    Mrs.  Byron. 

John  Nyren's  **  Cricket  Chronicles  " ;  Tha  Ciicketers'  Classic.  E.  H.  Lacon 
Watson. 

A  Letter  from  St.  Albms.    Urbanus  Sylvan. 

The  True  Ordering  of  Gardens.   £.  Kay  Robinson. 

Cosmopolitan.— Intbrnatiomal  News  Co.  6d.  July. 
The  Eruption  of  Mont  Pel«ie  :  Interview'  with  Survivor.  Illus. 
How  Fashions  are  set.    Illus.    Nancy  M.  W.  Woodrow. 
The  Electrical  Fountain.    Illus.    H.  S.  Archer. 
The  Trollev-Park.    Illus.    D.  A.  Willey. 
Captains  or  Industry.    I.lus.    S.  £.  Moff.'tt  and  C.  S.  Gleed. 
The  Woman's  Side.   R.  Pyke, 
CecU  Rhodes.  J.B.Walker. 

Crttle.— Putnam,  New  York,   as  cts.  July. 
Lenox  in  Literature.   Illus.    R.  de  Witt  Mallarv. 
Literary  Landmarks  of  New  York.    Illus.    C.  Hemstreet. 
A  Sketch  of  Russian  Literatiire.    L.  Wiener. 
Dumas  the  Elder.    Illus.    F.  Gribble. 
Browning's  Treatment  of  Nature.   Concl.    Stopford  Brooke. 

Critical  Review.- Williams  and  Norgate.   zs.  6d.  July. 
Lotze's  "  Philosophy."   Rttv.  H.  R.  Mackintosh. 
Kaftan's  "  Dogmatik."   Principal  D.  W.  Simon. 

Faitbairn's  "  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion."   Rev.  D.  Somenrille. 

Dublin  Review.— Burns  and  Gates.   6s.  July. 
The  Education  Battle  and  the  Bill.    Rev.  M.  F.  Glancey. 
Scottish  Coronations.   Contd.   Miss  Kinlock. 

The  Conservation  of  Energy  and  the  Vital  Activity  of  Organisms.   Rev.  W. 

McDonald. 

Scottish  Cistercian  Houses.   Contd.   Dom  M.  Barrett. 

Is  "Macbeth  "  a  Study  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ?   Rev.  V.  McNabb. 

Christian  Philosophy.    Prebendary  Aveling. 

Political  Economy  of  Leo  XIII.    C.  S.  Doas. 

East  and  West.— ai,  Paternoster  Square,   z  rupee.  July. 
Ramji  Bin  Rowji's  '*  Petition."   Sir  R.  K.  Wilson. 

Meredith  Townsend's  *' The   Mental    Seclusion   of  India."  Bishop 

Macarthur. 
Sufism.    F.  M.  Khioniani. 
An  Indian  Hostel  in  London.    H.  C.  Richards. 
The  Church  and  Biblical  Criticism.    F.  C.  O.  Beaman. 
The  Murder  of  Wom^n.    R.  M.  Kclk^r. 
The  Emporor  of  India.    Narasinga  Ran  Purnaiya. 
Old  Signs  and  Their  Root  Meanings.    Contd.  Artaxerxes. 

Economlo  Review.— Rivisgtons.  3s.  July. 

Political  Lifj  in  Australia.    P.  F.  Rowland. 
Workshop  Organisation.    A.  P.  Loscher. 
The  Poor  Law  and  the  Economic  Order.   T.  Mackay. 
Dock  Labour  in  Ipswich.    Rev.  A.  J.  Allen. 
Small  Farming  in  Yorkshire.   Rev.  J.  L.  Kyle. 
Anthony  Pessaigne  <^  Genoa.   Miss  Alice  Law. 

Edinburgh  Review.— Longmans.  6s. 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Second  French  Empire. 
War  and  Poetrv. 
The  Albanian  Question. 
The  Last  Voyage  of  Ulysses. 
The  Causes  of  English  Scenery. 
Some  Racial  Contrasts  in  Fiction. 
The  Royal  Pabces  of  London. 
Victor  Hugo. 

Modem  English  and  French  Drama. 
The  Mastery  of  the  Pacific. 
The  EducaUon  Bill. 
Peace  in  South  Africa. 

Empire  Review.— Macmillan.  zs.  August. 

Subsidies  to  Shipping.    Lord  Brussey. 

Colonial  Nationalism.    Richa'-d  Jebb. 

The  Military  Education  of  Officers.    Lord  Monkswell. 

First  Years  of  British  Rule  in  Canada.    Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 

The  Consular  Service  from  Within : 

A  Defence.    Frederic  Bemal. 

A  Criticism.  Reformer. 
Memories  of  Cecil  Rhodes.    Ethel  Neumann  Thomas. 
Contributions  to  the  Navy.    Lieut.  L.  H.  Hordem. 

Life  Insurance ;  5  per  cent.  Debentures  purchasable  by  Instalments.  Thrift. 

The  Ethics  of  Test  Matches.    Felham  F.  Warner. 

Australian  Army  Reorganisation.    Frank  Wilkinson. 

The  West  Indies  :  a  Warning  and  a  Wav.    Norman  Lamont. 

The  Empire  for  its  Peopli.   E.  Jerome  Dyer. 
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EnginMrinflT  Magazine.— 222,  Stkand.  is.  August. 

The  Common  Sense  oT the  Isthmian  Cana]  DecisioD. 
The  Trend  of  Prices  in  Engineering.    C.  L.  Redfield. 
West  African  Gold-Mining  and  the  "  Concflissions  Industry."    IIIus.   J.  G. 
Leigh. 

Features  of  Continental  Locomotive-Buildine.    IIlus.   C.  R.  King. 
Electrical  Problems  of  Main  Line  Railwa3r  Traction.   C.  T.  Child. 
Some  Unacknowledged  Conditions  in  British  Workshops.   T.  Good. 
Accuracy  and  Value  in  the  Testing  of  Cast  Iron.   Dr.  R.  Moldenke 
The  Economy  of  Mechanic&l  Stokmg.    lUtts.   W.  W.  Christie. 
Money-Making  Manageoient  for  Workshop  and  Factory.   C.  U.  Carpenter. 

English  Historical  Review.— Longmans.  5s.  July. 
Hieronymus  Balbus  in  Paris.   P.  S.  Allen. 
Cromwell  and  the  Crown.   C  H.  Frith. 

The  Baltic  Expedition  and  Northern  Treaties  of  17x5.    J.  F.  Chance. 

The  Raising  ol  the  Highland  Renments  in  1757.    Lieut.-Col.  £.  M.  Lloyd. 

llie  Pre-Domesday  Hidation  of  Northamptonshire.    F.  Baring. 

A  London  Municipal  Collection  of  the  Reign  of  John.    Miss  Mary  Bateson. 

Edward  L  and  Gstscony  in  X300.   J.  G.  Black. 

Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Rouai  in  1591.   Mrs.  R.  Poole. 

English  Illustrated  Hagazlne.— T.  Fisksx  Unwcn.  6d.  August. 

The  San  Fernando  Pictures,   lllus.   S.  L.  Bensusan. 
The  Greek  in  Literature;  To  KallistS  in  Eicile.    IIlus.   John  Oliver 
Hobbes. 

Athens.   IIlus.   WUIiam  Williams. 

Mountaineering  in  the  Himalayas.  IIlus.  Mrs.  Fanny  Bullock  Workman. 
Stonehaven  ;  the  Brighton  of  the  North.    Illns.   John  T.  Fyfe. 

EngUshwoman'i  Review.— Williams  and  Norgatb.  zs.  July. 
The  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 
Literary  Societies  for  Women.   Mrs.  J.  C.  Croly. 

'Etude. — ^T.  Prkssbk,  Phii^dblpkia.    i<  cenu.  July. 
Edward  Macdowell ;  Interview.   With  Portrait.   W.  Armstrong. 

Expositor.— HOODBK  AND  StOUGNTON.     IS.  AugUSt. 

St.  Paul   Prof.  Ramsay. 

The  Development  of  Monotheism  in  Israel.   Rev.  W.  O.  E.  Ocsterley. 
Is  Second  Peter  a  Genuine  Epistle  to  the  Churches  of  Samaria?  Prof. 
R.  A.  Falconer. 

Discoveries  of  a  Vicarious  Element  in  Primitive  Semitic  Sacrifice.  Prof. 
S.  I.  Curdss. 

The  Meanii^  and  Scope  of  Jeremiah  VII.  aa,  23.   Prot  E.  KOnig. 

BzposttOPy  Times.— SiMPKiN,  Marshall.  6d.  August 
Gesarea.   Canon  T.  D.  Bernard. 

The  Dedpheraent  of  the  Hitrite  Inscriptions.   ProC  A.  H.  Saycs. 

Magic  and  Religion.   Rev.  W.  Marwidc. 

The  Songs  of  the  Aacents.   Contd.   Rev.  D.  Smith. 

Fortnightly  Review.— Chapman  and  Hall.  ss.  6d.  August. 
Changes  in  the  Cabinet ;  Amnrath  to  Amurath. 
The  Prime  Minister.   Michael  Macdooagh. 
The  Colonies  after  the  ConCerence.  Calchas. 
The  Cape  and  Its  Parliament.   Edward  Dicey. 

Rear-Admiral  William  T.  Sampson.   Captain  Mahan  and  John  D.  Long. 

The  Foretelling  of  the  Future.    Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

With  the  Eyes  of  Youth.   William  Black. 

Alsace-Lorraioe  and  William  II.    Dr.  Kari  Blind. 

Indian  Conditions  and  Indian  Critics.    J.  D.  Rees. 

Some  Phases  in  Fiction.   Walter  Sichef. 

Nqi^ophilism  in  South  Africa.    M.J.  Farrelly. 

Inter  Anna  Caritas.    Mrs.  Lecky. 

The  New  Flying  Squadrons  of  France.   Archibald  S.  Hard. 

Henry  Ryecroft  ;  an  Author  at  Grass.    Contd.   Edited  by  Geoigs  Gissing. 

Forum. — Gay  and  Bird.   as.  6d.  July. 
American  Polirics.    Hcnrjr  L.  West. 
Fore^  Aff&irs.   A.  Maurice  Low. 
Finance.   A.  D.  Noves. 
Applied  Science.    H.  H.  Suplee. 
The  American  Drama.    J.  Corbin. 
Architectural  Art.   Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 
Educational  Research.   J.  M.  Rice. 
Chinese  Exclurion.   C.  Denby, 
Germany  as  a  World  Power.    W.  von  Schierbrand. 
Sir  Walter  Beaant.    Prof.  W.  P.  Trent. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— 14>.  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,    xo  cts.  July. 
Crowning  a  British  King.    Illus.    Duke  of  Argyll. 
The  Coronation  Ceremony.    Illns.    C.  Brown. 

The  Destruction  of  th:  Roraima  in  Martinique  Harbour.    Illus.  Chief 

Office  E.  S.  Scott. 
Drying-Up  the  Zuydsr  Zei.    With  Maps  and  Illa«i.    R.  B.  Wilson. 
Shall  the  Southern  Delegation  to  Congress  be  cut  down  ?   Judge  E.  D. 

Crumpacker. 
Roses.    Illus.    Martha  M.  Williams. 
Maxine  Elliott.  ^With  Portrait.   E.  F.  Edgett. 

Genealogical  Magazine.— Cluot  Stock,  ^xs.  August. 

The  Age  of  Heraldry. 

The  Reform  of  the  College  and  Offices  of  Arms.  Contd.  A.  C.  Fox-Davies. 

Municipal  Eccentricities. 

The  Arms  of  the  English  Royal  Family. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— Chatto  and  Windur.  is.  August. 

The  Strange  Story  of  Viscountess  Beaconsfield.    J.  Sykes. 
Hillel.  J.Strauss. 

John  Humfrey.'  a  Last-Centary  Tourist.   C.  C.  Osborne. 


Gnems^  Folk-Lore.   T.  L.  L  .Teeling. 

The  Nebukr  Hypothesis.   J.  Ellard  Gore. 

On  the  Highway  to  High  Savoy.    S.  Beach  Chester. 

Players  and  PUys  in  the  Sere  and  Yellow. 

Geographical  Journal.— Ed.  Stanford.  3s.   July  ic. 
Address  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.   Sir  Clements  R.  Markham. 
Notes  on  a  Map  of  '*  The  Glaciers  of  Kangchenjunga."   With  Maps.  Prof. 
£.  J.  Garwood. 

Kikuyu  :  the  Country,  People,  Fauna,  and  Flora.    Msyor  R.  Crawshay. 
The  Eruptions  in  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent.    H.  N.  Dickson. 
The  Volcanic  Eruption  at  St.  Vincent.    E.  Andrtf. 

Journey  from  Quetta  to  Meshed  vifi  the  Nushki-Sistan  Trade4loute :  (x) 
Earl  of  Ronaldshay,  (a)  Edward  Penton. 

Geologleal  Magazine.— Dulau.  zs.  6d.  July  5. 

Extinct  Vertebrates  from  Egypt.    Illus.   C.  W.  Andrews. 
On  the  Bonin  Islands.   With  Maps.   S.  Yoshiwara. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— 56,  Paternoster  Row.   6d.  August. 
An  Oki  Castle  and  Its  Sundials.  Illus. 
Lord  Ulibrd  and  His  Work.   Illus.  J.A.Owen. 

Girl's  Realm.— so,  Norfolk  Street.  Strand.   6d.  August. 
Mbs  Ella  Du  Cane  :  a  Pkinter  of  Gardens  ;  Intervisw.   Illus.   Miss  Alios 
Stronach. 

Insects  sitting  for  Their  Portraiu.    IIlus.   Miss  A.  Corkran. 
A  Girl's  Visit  to  the  Qty  of  Toys.   IIlus.    Kathleen  Schlesinger. 
Girls  That  Warwickshire  is  proud  of.   With  Portraits.    M.  P.  WiUcocks. 
A  Girl's  Adventure  00  a  MotorOu-.    Illus.    Mrs.  C.  N.  Wtlliamton. 

€rOe4  Words.— IsBiSTER.    6d.  Atwust. 
The  Private  Soldier  as  a  Familiar  Friend.    E.  Madayden. 
Building  a  Thunderstorm.   IIlus.   A.  H.  Bell. 

Laying  the  Boundair-Line  from  the  Orange  to  Vaal  Rivers.  Contd. 

Lieat.-Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren. 
TheCairasofSIiev«-na-CaUIiagh.   Illus.   Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan. 

Great  Thoughts.— 4,  St.  Bride  Street.  6d.  Aiigust. 
Literature  in  Jkmmalism ;  Interview  with  Sir  Wemyss  Reid.   With  PortraiL 

R.  BUthwayt. 
Rkhard  Holt  Hutton.   With  PortraiL   W.  Scott  King. 
T.  M.  W.  Turner.   Illus.   Honors  Twycross. 

llie  London  University  ;  Interview  with  Mr.  Sidney  Webb.   R.  Blatbwayt. 

The  PubUc  Record  Office.   Illus.   S.  Davey. 

Andrew  Carnegie.   With  Portrait.   Rev.  R.  P.  Downes. 

HarraswoKh  Magazine.— Harmsworth.   M,  July. 
With  Mr.  Rhodes's  Lieutenants.   Illus.   Frederick  A.  Talbot. 
Life  on  an  Ocean  Tramp.   Illus.   Frank  T.  BuIIen. 
The  Romance  of  Poisoning.    lUus.    Edgar  Saltus. 
Had  the  Venus  de  Milo  Arms?   Illus.   John  W.  Raphael. 
Intelligence  in  Animals ;  St^ne  ExperimenU.    Illus.   Lord  Avebory. 
Bttigbu-  Proof— and  Otherwise.   Illus.   Herbert  Howard. 
Sixty  Yean  of  the  V.M.C.  A.    IIlus.   Fred.  A.  McKentie. 
Six  Thousand  Miles  through  Unknown  Tibet.    IIlus.   L.  Le  Mesurier. 

Harper's  Monthlv  Magazine,—^.  Albkmarle  Street,  is.  August. 

Ihe  Lineage  of  the  CUusics.    Illus.   F.  G.  Kenyon. 

Rjidk>-Activity ;  a  New  Property  of  Matter.    Illus.    R.  K.  Duncan. 

France's  Touring  Craftsmen.    Illus.   A.  Castsigne. 

The  Primeval  North- American.   Illus.   C.  HalTock. 

The  Wrath  of  the  Bee.    M.  Maeterlinck. 

Parallel  Growth  of  Bird  and  Human  Music.    H.  W.  Aldys. 

Horolletle  Review.— 44*  Fleet  Street,   ss.  ad.  July. 
Moses ;  an  Up^to-Date  Statesman.   J.  M.  Ludlow. 
The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture.   Principal  W.  Cav'en. 
Why  Not!   Some  Preseot-Day  Problems.   Charles  M.  Sheldon. 
Federation  or  Union  T   D.  H.  Evans. 
Revival  Services  and  Manifesutions.    R.  Q.  Mallard. 

,  House.— Un WIN.   6d,  August. 
Some  Notable  Interiors.  Illus. 

International  Journal  of  Bthles.— Sonnenschein.  ss.  6d.  July. 

Originality.    M.  E.  Robinson. 

The  Social  Value  of  Trade  Unionism.  '  T.  Martin. 

TTie  Conversion  of  St.  Augustine.    J.  McCabi. 

The  Problem  of  Conduct.   A.  I.  Jenkinson. 

Scholars  of  the  Ooister ;  a  De^nce.    A.  H.  Lloyd. 

Intuitionism  and  Teleology.    F.  Thilly. 

The  Optimisric  Implications  of  Idealism.   J.  D.  Logan. 

Irish  Monthly.— M.  H.  Gill.  Dublin.   6d.  August. 
Dante's  "  Viu  Nuova."   C.  F.  Kolbe. 
The  Bar  as  a  Profession.    Lord  Russell  of  Killowen. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review.— Macm  ill  an.  3^.  6d.  July. 

The  Jews  and  the  English  Law.    Contd.    H.  S.  Q.  Henriques. 

Auto  de  F^  and  Jew.   Contd.    E.  N.  Adler. 

New  Hebrew  Poetry.    Prof.  1.  Goldriher. 

Eariiest  Represenution  of  Ark  of  the  Law.  J.Jacobs. 

TheTopMDgraphy  ofCsesarea.    Dr.  S.  Kmuss. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hebrew  MSS.  of  ths  Montefiore  Library.  Contd. 

Dr.  H.  Uirschfeld. 
Journal  of  Hygiene.— C.  J.  Clay,  Ave  Maria  Lane.   ss.  Jul)-. 
Current  Theories  regarding  Immunity.    Contd.    J.  Ritchie. 
Post-Scarlatinal  Diphtheria.    W.  T.  Gordon  Pugh. 
Neutral-Red  in  the  Routine  Examination  of  Water.    E.  E.  Irons. 
The  Significance  of  Badllus  CoU  in  Drinking  Water.   W.  G.  .Savage. 
Enteric  Fever  and  Sewage  Disposal  in  Tropical  Countries.    Map.  Maior 

A.  R.  Aldridge. 
The  Nature  of  Beri-Beri.   With  Chart.   A.  Sunley. 
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Jooraal   of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institate.— Northumberland 

AvBNUB.   6d.   Joly  5. 
Our  Future  Colonial  Policy.   A.  R.  Colqnh«un. 

Joiinia]  of  the  Royal  United  Servlee  Instltutlon.~J.  J.  Kbuhbr. 

as.   July  15. 

Oarrisoos  for  O^alin^  Stations.   Sir  John  C.  R.  Colomb. 
Ofncers'  Sbonlder-Belt  FUtes.    S.  iL  Milne.  • 
CoaJ  Economy  and  the  Price  of  Speed  in  Warships.   Chief  Engineer,  R.N. 
Kcalistic  Targets.    Lieut.  F.  S.  Garwood. 

Knowledffe. — 3^6,  High  Holborn.  6d.  August. 
The  Deer  of  the  Peking  Pkrks.   Illus.   R.  Lydekker. 
Vegetable  Mimicry  and  Homomorphism.    lllas.    Contd.    Rev.  A.  S. 
Wilson. 

7  be  Plain  of  Prussia.    G.  A.  T.  Cole. 

Jupiter's  Great  Red  Spot  and  Its  Surroundings.   Illus.    W.  F.  Denning. 
Vhc  Structure  of  Comets.    Illus.    E.  Walter  Maunder. 
The  Nobodies:  a  Ssafwing  Family.    Illus.    Contd.   .Rev.  T.  R.  R. 
Stebbing. 

Lady*8  Mafrazlne.-^.  A.  Pkarsov.  6d.  July  15. 

How  I  £rew  up  in  Music.    Illus.    Lillian  Nordica. 

Lady's  Realm. — Hutchinson,   zs.  August. 
Some  Actresses  of  To-day.  illus. 
Joseph  Farquharson.    Illus.    Marion  H.  Dbcon. 
Some  Bcaudfol  Gardens.   Illus.   G.  A.  Wade. 
The  Wagner  Festival  at  Bayreuth.  Illus. 
L*he  History  of  the  Shoe.   lUus.    Mrs.  E.  Pritchard. 
Notable  Australian  Women.    Illus.   Mrs.  H.  Alexander, 
lite  Baroness  Burdett-Contts.  Illus. 

LelSUPe  Hour.— 56,  Patbrkostrr  Row.   6d.  August. 
A  Bee  Fann  in  New  Zealand.    Illus.   W.  Reid. 
Woodscown  Bay  Cocklers.    Illus.   A.  T.  Paul. 
lap»an  as  I  knew  It.    lUus.   Douglas  Sladen. 
The  Present  State  of  Milton's  Cottage.    Illus.   Tighe  Hopkins. 
T  he  Indian  Reservations  in  the  United  States.    Edward  Porritt. 


Library.— Kegan  Pauu  3s.  July. 

Two  niustrated  Italian  Bibles.    Illus.   A.  W.  Pollard. 
Humfirey  Wanky  and  the  Harldan  library.    G.  F.  Barwick. 
The  £jcenipdoQ  of  libraries  from  Local  Rates.   J.  Minto. 
.St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  lu  Bookselling  Tenants.    H.  R.  Plomer. 
Knglisli  Book-Illustration  of  To-Day.   Illus.   R.  £.  D.  Sketchley. 
Careless  Cand<Mniing. 

Goldsmith's  **  irospect  of  Society."   G.  England. 

Lfbrapy  World.— z8z,  Qubbn  Victoria  Strebt.  6d.  July  15. 
The  Small  library.   Contd.   J.  D.  Brown. 
WcM3»en  Libnuians  and  Assistants ;  Symposium. 

L4pplnoott*s  Monthly  Magazine.- Philadelphia,  zs.  July. 
Bridf^g  the  Depths.   P.  W.  Hart. 

Longman's  Macazine.— Longmans.   6d.  August. 
To  St.  Sebastian  after  the  Siege  of  18x3.   Charles  L.  Eastlake. 
Fish,  Tin,  asud  Copper.   Rev.  John  Isabell. 
Pevensey :  a  Sussex  Marsh.   H.  A.  Bryden. 

McClVP^'sHMTi^Zlne. — zo,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,    zocts.  July. 

The  Over-Sea  EzperimenU  of  Santos  Dumont.   Illus.    S.  Heilig. 

Rear-Admiral  W.  T.  Sampson.    Illus.    J.  D.  Long. 

Admiral  Sampson's  Naval  Career.   Illus.   Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan. 

Six  Montihs  among  Brigands.    Illus.   Contd.  Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone.  ' 

Fighting  Life  in  Che  Philippines.   Dr.  H.  C.  Rowland. 

Gwrgc  Rogers  Clarke  and  the  Great  North-West.   Illus.   C.  T.  Brady. 

Maomillan's  Manzlne. — Macmillan.  zs.  August. 

Mystic  Marriages.   Marcus  Keed. 
The  Amenities  of  Public  Life. 
I'be  £>eep-Sca  Fisherman. 

The  Poetry  of  Courts  and  Coronations.  Vemide. 
What  was  the  Renaissance  ?  William  Potts. 

Magazine  of  Art.— Cassell.   is.  4d.  August. 
Frontispiece:— 'The  Captive  "  after  J.  W.  West. 
~.  Walter  West.   Illus.   Chas.  Hiatt. 
Jbe  New  Gallery.  Illus. 

I*be  Soci^t^  Naiionale  des  Beaux  Arts,  iqoa.   Illus.    H.  Frantx. 
T*he  later  Works  of  Engine  Carriire.    Illus.    Prince  B.  Karai^eorgevitch. 
The  Scenery  of  Charles  Kean's  Plays  and  the^reat  Scene-Peters  of  His 

Day.    Illus.    E.  F.  Strange. 
T.  J.  Benjamin  Constant.   Illus.   M.  H.  Spielmann. 
The  Jewellery «f  Mrs.  Philip  Newman.  Illus. 

Manchester  Quarterly.— Sherkatt  and  Hughes,  MANCHESTst.  6d. 

July. 

Mrs.  Gaskell.   Illus.   J.  Mortimer, 
Svmbol  and  All^ory  in  Spenser.   W.  Butterworth. 
'  Vhe  Metrical  Imitations  of  Chatterton.   W.  C.  Hall. 
Imznanuel  Kant.   G.  Jacoby. 

Mind. — ^Williams  and  Norgatf.  4s.  July. ' 
On  Mental  Conflict  and  Imputation.   F.  H.  Bradley. 
The  Phonological  Factors  of  the  Attention-Process.   W.  McDougall. 
Symbolic  Reasoomg.    Hugh  MacColl. 

T^ie  Attitude  of  Speculative  Idealism  to  Natural  Science.   J.  A.  Stewart. 

Missionary  Review.— 44.  Fleet  Street.   25  cts.  July. 
The  Story  of  Gucheng.    Illus.   Rev.  S.  McFarlane. 
The  Aborigioes  of  New  South  Wales.    Illus.    Rev.  A.  Graham. 


Christianity  and  Other  Relisions.    R.  E.  Spen*. 

Some  Filipino  Characteristics.    Illus.    Rev.  A.  J.  Brown. 

Wtlhelm 'rhoraas ;  Apostle  of  Nias.    B.  Hitjer. 

Monist. — Kbgam  Paul.   as.  6d.  July. 
On  the  Psychology  and  Natural  Development  of  Geometry.    Dr.  E.  Madi. 
Relations  between  Expmmental    Physics  and  Mathematic.1l  Physics. 

Dr.  H.  Poincar«J. 
Theology  as  a  Science.    Dr.  Paul  Cams. 
The  Creation  Story  o(  Genesis  I.   Dr.  Hugo  Radau. 

Month. — Longmans,   is.  August. 
Universal  Suffrage  in  Belgium.    Austin  Oates. 
The  Suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.    Rev.  Sydney  F.  Smith. 
The  Grounds  of  Loyalty.   Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby. 
Coprism.   F.  W.  Fuller. 

The  Politics  of  the  English  Catholics  during  the  Reign  of  Quocn  EUznbcth. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pollen. 
The  So-Called  Bridgettbe  Rosary.   Rev.  Herbert  Thurston. 

Monthly  Review.— John  Mitrrav.  as.  6d.  Augast. 

In  Dame  Europa's  School. 

The  Wedding  of  the  Oceans.-  B.  Taylor. 

Russia's  Latest  Venture  in  Central  Asia.    R.  E.  C.  Long. 

The  Promodon  of  Trade  within  the  Empire.   Hon.  R.  H.  Brand. 

Ixud  Beaconsfield.   A.  CedU 

The  Navy  and  the  Engineer.   Contd.   C.  Bellairs. 

'llie  Painters  of  Japan.    Illus.   Contd.   A.  Morrison. 

The  Monthly  Revuw  in  the  Eaghteenth  Century.   George  Pastoo. 

Khartoum.    lUus.  J.Ward. 

Decorative  Art  at  Turin.    H.  Hamilton  Fyfe. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— Horace  Marshall.   6d.  July. 
American  Country  Clubs.   Illus.    F.  S.  Amett. 
Memorials  of  Ruskin.    Illus.   Katherine  Hoffman. 
The  World's  Bathing-PUces.    Illus.   J.  Bcent. 
The  Art  of  the  NeMile  Point.    Illus.   D.  Story. 
Martinique ;  a  Rubed  American  Eden.   Illus.    F.  A.  Obfcr. 

National  Review.- Edward  Arnold,   as.  6d.  August. 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Continental  Entanglements.   An  Englishman. 
The  Industrial  Arbitration  Act  of  New  South  Wales.    B.  R.  WiscL 
Guizot.   Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett. 
Youngs  "  Night  Thoughts."   Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 
American  hSaca%.   A.  Maurice  Low. 

British  Sailors  and  the  Mercantile  Marine.   Marquis  of  Graham. 

A  School  Journey  in  Derbyshire.    Miss  Catherine  Dodd. 

The  Search-Light  in  Naval  Warfare.  Telescope. 

From  Some  Recollections  of  a  Diplomatist.    Sir  Horace  Rumbold. 

Greater  Britain. 

New  England  Magazine.— s>  Park  SquaAb.  Bostok.  as  cts.  July. 

Nantucket ;  Whale  Oil  and  Spermaceti.    Illus.    Mary  E.  Starbuck. 

The  King's  Highway ;  or  thie  Common  Road  from  Swan  Ferry  to  Blade 

River  MiU.   Illus.  C.W.Mann. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  a  Boston  Idea.    G.  J.  Vamey. 
Dancing  Flowers  and  Flower  Dances.,  Alice  Morse  Earle. 
Saybrook ;  an  Historic  Town  in  Connecticut.    Illus.   C.  Johason. 
Norwalk,  Connecticut.    Illus.   Angeline  Scott. 
Thomas  Jefierson  and  Higher  Education.   G.  F.  Mellen. 
The  Pennsylvania  Germans.   Contd.   Lucy  F.  Bittinger. 
Boston  Schools  One  Hundred  Years  Ago.    G.  H.  Martin. 

New  Ireland  Review.— Burns  and  Gates.  6d.  Aognst. 
The  Gael  and  the  Greek.    Rev.  Dr.  William  Barry. 
Overtaxation  and  Emigration.   William  Field. 
The  Disaster  of  Mardniqus.    M.  J.  Buckley. 
The  licensing  of  Street-Trading.   K.  L.  Montgomery. 
Ivereagh  Industries.   Stephen  B.  Roche. 

New  Liberal  Review.— 33,  Temple  Chambers,   zs.  Attgast. 
A  Port  Trust  for  London.    Kenric  B.  Murray. 
Curiosities  of  Popular  Proverbs.   J.  Churton  Collins. 
I^zy  Oxford.   J.  K.  Fotberingham. 

Thirty-Five  Years  of  Canadian  Confederation.    Frank  Yeiglu 

Questions  of  Greater  Britain.   Herman  W.  Marcus. 

Ireland  and  Her  Scenery.    Judge  O'Connor  Morris. 

The  Technical  Aspect  of  the  Canal  Problem.    H.  G.  Archer, 

The  Agricultural  Hostel.    Countess  of  Warwick. 

The  American  Invasion.    Samuel  E.  Moffett. 

Lon^^to  Melbourne  in  Three  Weeks  ;  a  Railway  Project.  E.  A.  ReyiuUi- 

Nineteenth  Century.— Sampson  Low.  as.  6d.  Aug«st. 
What  have  We  gained  by  Education— So  Far?   Frederick  Gresowoad. 
The  Anti-British  Movement  in  Germany.   O.  Eltzbacher. 
The  Future  of  Russia.   A.—R.  B.— de  Bilinski. 
Italy  and  the  Triplice.   Lloyd  Sanders. 
Turkish  Rule  East  of  Jordan.   Gmnide  Lowthian  Bell. 
The  Reconstrucdon  of  Hainault  Forest.   With  Map.   Sir  Robert  Hnter. 
Old  Masters  and  Modem  Critics.   Charles  L.  Eattlake. 
The  Last  Resting-place  of  Our  Angevin  Kings.   Cecil  Hallett. 
The  Reader  of  Plays  to  the  Rescue : 

Reply.    H.  Hamilton  Fyfe. 

Rejoinder.   Walter  Frewen  Lord. 
The  iGsthetics  of  Naval  Architecture.   W.  J.  Fletcher. 
Why  Not  a  Motor-Car  Way  through  England?   B.  H.  Thwaite. 
The  Folklore  of  Horseshoes  and  Horse-Shoeing.   Dr.  George  Fleming. 
War  Correspondents  and  the  Censorship.   Perceval  Landon. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews, 


North  American  RevIew.—HBiMEMAN.v.  as.  6d.  July. 

The  Storage  Battery  and  the  Motor  Car.    T.  A.  Edison. 

Kfiect  of  the  Steamship  Merger  on  American  Shipbuilding.   C.  H.  Cramp. 

The  Three  Francescas.    Edith  Wharton. 

Personal  Influence  of  the  Kaiser  on  German  Public  Life.     W.  von 

Schierbrand. 
The  Prorogued  Turkish  Parliament.    K.  Blind. 
Immigration's  Menace  to  the  National  Health.    T.  V.  Powderly. 
AiMirew  Carnegie's  **  The  Empire  of  Business."   M.  W.  Uazeltms. 
The  Economic  Dependence  of  Women.   Vernon  Lee. 
Strikes  and  the  Public  WcUare.   J.  Handibue. 
Cecil  Rhodes.    H.  Cust. 

Defecu  and  Abuses  in  Our  Postal  System.   Contd.    H.  A.  Castle. 
Why  is  an  Isthmian  Canal  not  built  ?   L.  M.  Uaupt. 
Public  Debt  of  Austria.   Dr.  A.  Wagner. 

Open  Court.->KKCAN  Paul.  6d.  July. 
Dr.  Marie  ZakrzeMrska.    W.  L.  Garrison  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney. 
Count  Leo  Tolstoi.    Mrs.  E.  £.  Evans. 
'l*he  Cbrisma  and  the  Labarum.   lUus.   Dr.  P.  Cams. 

Outing. — Inter MATiOKAL  News  Co.   as  cts.  July. 
The  Anglers  of  the  WharC    Illus.   L.  Hubbard,  jun. 
Temagaming  and  Beyond.    lUus.    A.  M.  Fredericks. 
I'he  Breeding  and  Showine  <^  Dogs  by  Women.    Illus.   Lillbn  C.  Mo^ran. 
When  Man  turns  to  the  Waters.    Illus.    L.  Vandervoit. 
The  Fastest  Sprint.    Illus.   A.  Kidd. 
About  the  Cougar.    Illus.    F.  W.  Calkins. 
The  Relation  of  Athletics  to  Art.    Illus.    R.  Hinton  Perry. 

Overland  Monthly.— San  Fkancisco.  xocts.  July. 

The  Building  of  a  Battleship.   Illus,   G.  W.  Dickie. 
Fourth  of  July  at  Home.   lUus.   Josephine  V.  Scroggs. 
The  Perils  of  the  Camphor  Industry.    F.  H.  Major. 

Page's  Magazine.— Clum  Housk,  Surxey  Street,   is.  August. 
"Wireless  •'Telegraphy.   Sir  W.  H.  Preecs. 
Submarine  Boats.    Illus.   H.  C.  Fyfe. 
Milling  Machines.   Illus.   Contd.   J.  Homer. 
Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture.   B.  H.  Thwaite. 
International  Patent  Monopolies.   J.  Swinburne. 
Business  System  and  Organisation.   D.  N.  Dunlop. 
Developments  in  Cyanide  Practice.    E.  Smart. 
Glasgo«r  Electric  Iramways.  Contd.   B.  Taylor. 

Paidologist.— Cajmbrav  House,  Cheltenham.   6d.  July. 
Child-Study  and  Physiology.    Prof.  Sherrington. 
Caution  in  Child-Study.   Contd.    Miss  M.  K.  Walker. 
The  PhUoM>pby  of  Play.    H.  Holman. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund.— Conduit  Street,   as.  6d.  July. 
The  Hbtory  and  Site  of  Gezer.    R.  A.  S.  Macalister. 
Golgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre.    Maior-Gen.  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson. 
Recent  Discoveries  near  Galilee.   Dr.  G.  Schumacher. 

Pail  Mall  Magazine.— 18.  CnARmc  Cross  Road.    is.  August. 
The  Most  Difficult  Climbs  in  Briuin.    Illus.    G.  D.  Abraham. 
Plateau  Man  ;  Our  Forgotten  Ancestors.    Illus.    B.  H.  Cunnington.J 
The  Linking  Together  of  Greater  Britain  ;  Marconi's  Ambition.  Illus. 

P.  McCtrath. 
Nature  Study  in  London.    Illus.   E.  Step. 
In  Tiei»ra  del  Fucgan  Waters.    Illus.    W.  S.  Barclay. 
The  Centenary  of  Alexandre  Dumas.    Illus.   W.  L.  Southwick. 
First  Impressions  of  Parliament.    Illus.    G.  Toulmin. 
Grouse-Shooting  in  Yorkshire.    Illus.   Agnes  Lockwood. 
The  King's  Illness  and  the  Coronation.   Illus.   Lady  Jeune. 

Parents'  Review.— a6»  Victoria  Street.   6d.  August. 
Our  Relations  with  Music  and  Art.    Mrs.  H.  Glover. 
How  to  preserve  the  Imaginative  Power  in  Children.   A.  Burrell. 
Our  Relations  with  History.   W.  M.  Childs. 
Our  Relations  with  Literature.   J.  Russell. 

Pearson's  Magazine.— C.  A.  Pearson.  6d.  August. 

Freezing  Caverns.    lUus,   T.  E.  James. 

Country  Sports.    Illus.   M.  Tindal. 

Lord  Rosebery.    Illus.-  T.  P.  O'Connor. 

Mr.  S.  Macdonald :  a  Tattoo  Artist.   Illus.    G.  Bolton. 

'llie  Canada  Lynx.    Illus.   W.  D.  Hulbert. 

Blackpool :  a  Wonderland  by  the  Waves.    Illus.   G.  R.  Sims. 

Restoting  Hearing  to  the  Deaf.   Illus.    P.  A.  Talbot. 

Phllosophteal  Review.— Macmillan.  3s.  July. 

The  Consciousness  of  Obligation.    Prof.  E.  B.  McGilvary. 

The  Evolutionary  Method  as  applied  to  Morality.  Contd.  Prof.  J.  Dewey. 

The  Metaphysics  of  Time.    Prot  W.  Smith. 

Physleal  Review.— Macmillan.  50.  cts.  July. 

Magnetostriction  in  Bismuth.   A.  P.  Wills. 

Contributions  to  the  Study  of  the  Induction  Coil.   Contd.   J.  E.  Ives. 
Viscosity  of  Liquids  determined  by  Measurement  of  Capillary  Waves.  F.  R. 
Watson. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  with  a  Relay-Telephone  Receiver,  f  A.  H.  Taylor. 
Peter  Guthrie  Tait.   A.  Macfisrlane. 

Playgoer.— Dawbarn  AND  Ward.   6d.   July  15. 
The  Paris  Exhibition  at  Earl's  Court.  Illus. 
The  Burmese  Drama.   lUus.   M.  Ferrars. 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonards.  Illus. 

Posltlvlst  Review.— Wm.  Reeves,   r^d.  August. 
Comte's  Letters  to  Dr.  Audilfrent.   Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges. 
French  Progress.    Prot  E.  S.  Beesly. 
George  Eliot.   F.  Harrison. 


Practical  Teacher.— 33.  Patbr.wstkr  Row.  6d.  August. 

A  Nation's  Annals.  H.  Armitage. 
A  Visit  to  a  French  Infant  School. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.— MacCalla  and  Co., 
Philadelphia.   80  cts.  July. 
The  Epistemological  Argument  for  Theism.    E.  H.  Griffin. 
Character  in  LansuaEe.   E.  Riggs. 

The  Printing  of  the  Westminster  Confes^n.    B.  B.  Warfield. 
Free-Will  and  PhysiolM;ical  Psychology.   W.  H.  Johnson. 
The  Atoning  Saviour  oT  Lhe  Shiabs.   S.  G.  Wilson. 

Psychological  Review.— Macmilla.s.  3s.  July. 

Normal  Motor  Suggestibility.    H.  J.  Pearc;. 

The  Perception  of  Sound  Direction  as  a  Conscious  Process.  E.  A.  If  cC 
Gamble. 

Correlations  among  Perceptive  and  Associative  Proc^ss^s.   H.  A.  Aiknw, 
E.  L.  Thomdike,  and  Elizabeth  Hubbell. 

Quarterly  Review.— Murrav.  6s.  July. 

An  Imperial  Pilgrimage. 

Charies  Dickens.   Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

The  Romance  of  India. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

The  Golden  Age  of  English  Prose. 

The  Depths  of  the  Sea. 

Mr.  Newman  on  "  The  Politics"  of  Aristotle. 

Pan-Germanism. 

George  Darley ;  a  Forgotten  Poet. 

The  Changinc  East. 

A  Council  of  Trade. 

Italian  Poets  of  To-Day. 

Efficiency  in  the  Services. 

The  Crying  Need  of  South  Africa. 

The  Colonial  Conference. 

The  Coronation  of  the  Kings  of  England. 

Quiver.— Cassbll.  6d.  August. 
A  Link  with  the  Days  of  John  Bunyan.   lUus.   D.  L.  Woolour. 
The  Oxford  Martyrs.   Contd.    Illus.    Dean  Farrar. 
Canon  Aitken's  Recollections.    Illus.   Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland. 

Review  of  Reviews.— 13,  Astor  Place,  New  Voric.   as  cts.  Joly. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson.    With  Portrait.    R.  Bridges. 
The  South  African  Peace,  the  Coroaation,  and  the  British  Outlook.  Uha 
W.  T.  Stead. 

West  Point  and  Its  Centenary.    lUus.   Col.  S.  E.  Tdlman. 
Anthracite  Coal  Mines  and  Mining.   Illus.    Rosamond  D.  Rhone. 
The  Anthracite-Carrying  Railways.   With  Map.    H.  T.  Newcomb. 
Waldeck-Roussean  and  His  Successor.   O.  Guerlac. 

Royal  Magazine.— C.  A.  Pearson.  4d.  August. 
Fire-Fighters.    Illus.   L.  Corbally. 

The  Roof-Dwellers  of  New  York.    Illus.   Georg:  E.  Mayor. 
Light  Weights  and  False  Measures.   H.  J.  Holmes. 
Lions  as  Family  Friends.   Illus.   Enroll  Stanhope. 

St.  George  '"Stock     zs  July 
The  King's  EnglUh :  From  Affred  to  Edw^  v'll.   Pr^f.  W.  W.  SkaL 
The  Pathetic  Fallacy.   H.  S  Pearson. 
Cosme  Community  in  South  America.   R.  W.  Bond. 
Ruskin  and  Mercantile  Economics.   J.  Wilcock. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.— Edward  Stafford,    is.  61 
July. 

The  Physiography  of  Edinburgh.  With  Map.    R.  Richardson. 
Life  amd  Travel  among  the  People  of  the  Congo.    Rev.  T.  Lewis. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Antilles.   J.  D.  Falconer. 

Serlbner*s  Magazine.— Sampson  Low.  is.  August. 
August  in  Italy  :  a  Midsummsr  Week's  Dream.    Illus.   Edith  Wiuuton. 

Strand  Magazine.— Nbwnbs.  6d.  August. 

Pictures  and  Parodies.    Illus.    R.  de  Cordova. 

A  Night  in  the  Crater  of  a  Volcano.   Illus.   Mrs.  A.  Tweedie. 

Some  Dining-Places.   Illus.    L.  Larkin. 

Fighting  Fire.    Illus.   J.  Broome. 

Notable  Australian  Batsmen.   Illus.   C.  B.  Fry. 

Dickens  as  an  Artist.   lUus.   L.  W.  Lillingston. 

Sunday  at  Home.— 56,  Paticrnostbr  Row.   6d.  August. 
The  Psalms  as  Literature.   Rev.  M.  Kaufmano. 

America's  Model  Sunday  School  at  Chicago.   Illus.    Harold  J.  Skep- 
stone. 

Serampore :  the  Cradle  of  Indian  Misaons.  Illus. 

Hamack  and  Hu  Critics.   Rev.  R.  McChcyne  Edgar. 

The  Los  von  Rom  Movement ;  the  New  Reformation.    Illus.    G.  Gilaoor. 

Sunday  Magazine.— •Isb»tsr.  6d.  August. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Brigands.   Illus.   Contd.   Misa  EUeu  M.  Stone  and 
Katerina  S.  Tsilka. 

Sunday  Strand.— Newmes.  «d.  August. 

Some  Great  Modem  Pictures  in  the  City  of  Manchester  Art  Gallery. 

Illus.   A.  T.  Story. 
Some  Clerical  Novelists.    Illus.   C.  Macmillan. 
The  Cheddar  Stalactite  Caves.   Illus.  A.Williams. 
Holiday  Homes  for  Children  by  the  Sea.   Illus.   Charity  Commissioner. 

Temple  Bar.— Macmillan.    zs.  August. 
Martinique :  the  Romance  of  Yesterday.   W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge. 
Some  Colloquialisms  in  Shakespeare,   w.  Richards. 
A  Spring  Day  at  Fartingford ;  an  Afternoon  with  Tennyson.  M. 
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Temple  Maffazine.— 6a,  Tudor  Street.  6d.  August. 
Ancient  Idols  worshipped  by  the  Jews.  lUus. 
The  Cancer  Curse,  lllus. 

Cbeshuat  College ;  Put  and  Present.    IIlus.    C.  Herbert. 

Theosophieal  Review.— 3,  Lakcham  Place.  t%.  July  15. 

The  Masteries  and  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead."   M.  W.  Blackdeo. 

The  Abtdtnc  Presence.   A.  H.  Ward. 

Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Cuaa.   Concl.   B  K'sightley. 

Tbe  Canonical  Date  of  Jemis.    G.  R.  S.  Mead. 

The  Evolution  of  Consoousoess.   Mrs.  Annie  Besant. 

United  Service  Magazine.— Wm.  Clowes.  3s.  August. 
The  Peace  Distribution  of  the  Fleet.    Lieut.  Lionel  H.  Hordern. 
Wei-Hai-WeL  Telescope. 

KssivR  on  Artillerjr.   Contd.   Capt.  C.  Holmes  Wilson. 
Individualism  in  War.   Col.  Lonsdale  Hale. 

lotelHj^encc  and  Information  in  War.    Lieut.-Col.  R.  N.  R.  Reade. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Education  of  Officers.   Lieut. -Col.  F.  N. 
Maude. 

Our  Military  Colleges  and  the  Staff;  Reprinted  from  the  UniUd  Service 

M^aztne^  May,  1856. 
Under  Fire  :  tbe  ICeal  Thine.    Hawkins  Whitshcd. 
}{ow  to  be«n  ?   A  Plea  for  ProCessionalism.    Skene  Dhub. 
The  Army  Medical  Service.    F.  Z.  S. 

Wide  Wopld  Magazine.— Newkes.  6J.  August. 

Across  tb«  Great  Sahara.    Illus.    Contd.    £.  Dudson. 

Studying  tbe  Aurora  Borealis.    Illus.    G.  Brochner. 

The  Norwegian  Olympic  Games.    Illus.    Mrs.  L.  F.  K.  von  Thieli- 

m  Crookedest  Railway  in  the  World  in  California.    Illus.    H.  .M.  Lamb. 

Paraguay  ;  the  Land  of  Women.    Illus.    J.  D.  Leckie. 

Anurterdam ;  a  City  on  Stilts.    Ilhis.    O.  James. 

By  River  auid  Rail  across  Two  Continents.    Illus.   MadametO'Gorman.  t 


Windsor  Magazine.— Ward,  Lock.  6d.  August. 
Land  won  from  the  Sea.    Illus.    B.  Willson  and  H.  Golding. 
The  Dog  PoUce  of  Paris.    Illus.    E.  Charles. 
The  Cli&  and  Caves  of  Cheddar.    Illus.    H.  Golding. 
British  Exports  to  Fordgn  Countries    Illus.    J.  Holt  Schooling. 
Alexander  Fisher :  an  Artist  in  Metals.    Illus.    Esther  Wood. 
How  Our  Gunners  are  trained.    lUus.    A.  :;picer. 
Up  a  Pole.    lUtis.    F.  Holmfield. 

Woman  at  Home. — Hooder  and  Stouchton.  xs.  August. 

Beautiful  Sisters.    Illus.  Ignota. 

Ladies  of  New  York  Society.    Illus.    Muriel  Straithmore. 

World's  Work,— as.  Jermym  Street,   as  cts.  July. 
The  New  Naval  Acadsmy.    Illus.    Commander  R.  Wainwright. 
The  Ministry  as  a  Profession.    D.  M.  Steele. 
An  Educational  Experiment  with  Cannibals.    Illus.    S.  P.  Vemer. 
Lifting  up  the  Liquor  Saloon.    Illus.    W.  H.  Tolman. 
How  Cables  unite  the  World.    Illus.    D.  Murray. 
The  Prestdsnt's  Business  Office.    Illus.    W.  Fawcett. 
Some  Living  American  Historians.    Illus.    H.  Morse  Stephens. 
Along  the  Northwest  Boundary.    Illus.    B.  Willis. 
The  Philippine  Problem. 

Young  Man.— Horace  Marsh  alu   3d.  August. 
F.  Frankfort  Moore  :  Interview.    Illus.    E.  I. 
How  We  rot  Our  Bible.    Contd.    Frank  Ballard. 
The  Life  of  Voung  Men  in  Newcastle-on-Tync.   Rev.  D.  L.  Ritchie. 

Young  Woman.— Horace  Marsmaix.   3d.  August. 
Miss  Edith  Uenrietu  Fowler;  Interview.    With  Portrait.    Dorothy  N. 
Lees. 

Sunny  Days  in  Venice.    Illus.   Dora  M.  Jones, 
llie  Strugglers.    Miss  Hulda  Friederichs. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche  Monatssehrift.— Alexander  D'J.n-cicer.   Berlin,   a  Mks. 


July. 

Country  and  Landscape  among  North  American  Racf  s.   F.  Ratzel. 
Tbe  Economic  and  Political  Significance  of  German  Workmen's  Insurance. 
T.  BOdiker. 

A  Naval^War  between  England  and  the  Dual  Alliance. 

Prospects  in  South  Africa.    M.  Schanz. 

Kaiser  WilbelmVLand,  New  Guinea.    Dr.  O.  Finsch. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Deutsche  Verlacs-Anstalt,  Stuttgart.  6  Mks. 
per  or.  July. 

Prince  Hohcnlohe  as  Chancellor.    Independent  Politiciin. 
Gen.  and  Adm.  Albrecht  von  Stosch.   Contd.    U.  von  Stosch. 
Certam  Peculiarities  of  Acute  Infectious  Diseases.    Dr.  Zweifel. 
After  the  Storm  in  South  Africa.   German  Diplomat. 
New  Stars.  •  Dr.  J.  Palifa. 

Water  in  the  Htimaa  Body.  ^  Prof.  K.  B.  Hofmann. 
Meissen  Porcelain.    K.  Berling. 
Marcdin  Berthelot.    F.  Loli^. 

Karl  Freiherr  von  Vincke,  1847-1848.    Prof.  G.  von  Below. 
Adolf  WUbrandt.    W.  von  Wasielewski. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Gebr.  Paetel,  Berlin.  6  Mks.  perqr. 
July. 

Clouds  in  Landscape.    F.  Ratzel. 

Theatrical  Reminiscences.    Hermann  Sch5ne. 

Ernestine  von  Wildenbruch.  A.  von  Boguslawski. 

Robert  Lindet  and  the  Comit^  de  Salut  Public.    Robert  von  Mohl. 

KanstiTCwerbeblatt.- E.  A.  Sesmann,  Leikzic.   i  Mk.  July. 
Icdustri%l  Art  Exhibitions.    Illus.    A.  L.  Plehn. 

Joseph  Sattler's  Drawings  for  "  Die  Rheinische  St&dtekultur."    Illus.  J. 
Lou  bier. 

Orto  Eckmann.    Illus.   W.  Leistikow. 
Monatssehrift  fQr  Stadt  und  Land.— Martin  Warneck»  Berlin. 

3  Mks.  per  qr.  July. 
Christtm  Science.    J.  Steinbeck. 

Modem  Sociology  and  the  Modem  State.   A.  von  Wenckstem. 
RnrMnburg  on  the  Tauber.    Eugenie  GallL 


Nord  und  SQd.— Schlbsische  Verlacs-Anstalt,  Brbslau.  a  Mks. 
July. 

Karl  Lamprecht's  German  Historv.    Hans  Lindau. 

The  Poetry  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries.    Karl  Lamprecht. 
Memoirs.    Dr.  Acfascharumow. 
The  Historical  Faust.   Eduard  Castle. 

Soclallstlsohe  Monatshefte.— LOtzowstr.  85A,  Berlin.  50  Pf.  July. 
The  Brussels  Stigar  Conference.    M.  Schippel. 
Country  H  jme  Industries  in  Belgium.    Prof.  E.  Vandervelde. 
Materialism  and  Religion.    Paul  Glihre. 
The  Increase  of  Crime.   H.  Wetsker. 
Stlmmen  aus  Maria-Laaeh.— Herder.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau. 
xo  Mks.  80  Pf.  per  ann.  July. 

WUhelm  Kfciten. 

The  Art  Exhibition  at  DOsseldorf.    S.  Beissel. 
Solidarism.   H.  Pesch. 

The  Cell  and  the  Origin  of  Life.    E.  Wasmann. 
Friedrich  Mistral.   Concl.   W.  Kreiten. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Deutsche  Verlacs-Anstalt,  Stuttgart. 

iMk.    Heft  13. 
Volcanic  Catastrophes.   Illus.   A.  von  Schweiger-Lerchenfeld. 
Why  do  Horses  shy?  T.  Zell. 
The  Locomotive.   Illus.    H.  Biendl. 

The  National  Museum  at  Numberg.   Illus.   Dr.  H.  Stegmann. 
The  Body's  Fight  with  Bacteria.    Dr.  F.  Ranzow. 
Villa  Falconien.    Illus.  B. 

Zeltsehrlft  far  Blldende  Kunst.— E.  A.  Seemann,  Leipzig. 
zo  Mks.  p^r  ann.  July. 
Konrad  Wiu.    Illus.    G.  Dehio. 
Franz  Zelezny.  Illus. 

Pictures  of  the  Fourteenth  to  Sixteenth  Centuries  in  the  Collection  of 

Richard  von  Kaufmann.    Illus.    A.  Goldschmidt. 
Michel  Cok>mbe.    Illus.    W.  Bode. 
Karlsruhe  Jubilee  Exhibition.    Illus.   E.  Polaczdc. 

Zeltschrift  der  Internatlonalen  Mnsikgesellschaft.— Breitkopf 

und  Haertel,  Leipzig,    xo  Mks.  per  ann.  July. 
The  Symphony  in  France.   J,  Tierset. 


THE  FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 


lUinales  des  Sciences  FoUtlques.— F^lix  Alcan,  Paris.  3  frs.  50  c. 

fhe  Declaration  of  RighU  and  Prof.  Jellinek.    F.  Boutmy. 
Krance  at  Kouang-Tcheon-Ouan.   With  Map.   J.  Silvestre. 
ihc  Finances  of  Japan.    Raphail-Georges  L^vy. 
Urd  Rowbery.   Paul  Hamelle. 

.  Art  du  Th6fttre.— 51.  Rub  des  Ecoles,  Paris,  z  fr.  75  c.  No.  ao. 

iarion  Crawford's  "  Francesca  da  Rimini."    Illus.    D.  Busson. 

•La  Petite  Amie."   Illus.   C.  Midlau. 

ibude  Debussy's  "  Pell^M  et  M^lisande."  Illus. 

No.  at. 

t)i ;  Gotterdimmerung "  and  '*  Tristan  und  Isolde "  at  Paris.  Illus. 
J.  d'OCfoel. 

pas  Rhcsngold'*  at  Nice.   Illus.   L.  .Schnrider. 


Blblloth^que  Unlverselle.— Hachbtte.   aos.  perann.  July. 
The  Assembly  of  Bordeaux,  1871.   Alphonse  Bertrand. 
Military  Life  in  France.    Abel  Veuglaire. 

The  Grandeur  and  the  Decadence  of  the  White  Elephant.    Henry  do 
Varigny. 

Peace  in  South  Africa.   Ed.  Tallicbet. 

Correspondant.— 3t,  Rue  Saint-Guillau.mb,  Paris,  a  frs.  50  c. 
July  xo. 

Talleyrand.    B.  de  Lacombe. 

The  Social  Work  of  Woman.    T.  B.  Piolet. 

Workmen's  ResUurants,  etc.,  in  Berlin.    L.  Fiedler. 

The  Protestant  Question.   A.  BaudriUart. 

Primary  Education  in  France,  1800— 1900.   G.  de  Mes^gny. 

Madame  Clarens.    P.  CMsio. 

Abbesses  Past  and  Present.   G.  Provost. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


July  as. 

Talleynmd.    Contd.    Bernard  de  Laconabe. 
The  Julv  Days  of  iSjo.   Comte  de  Villeaeuve-Bargemon. 
Life  ftDd  Society  in  France.   Henry  Bordeaux. 
Workmen's  Resuurants,  etc..  in  Berlin.   Contd.   L.  Fiedler. 
Madame  Clareas.   Contd.   P.  Cl^. 
Tbc  Flemish  Exhibition  at  Bruges.   Eugine  Deprer.. 
Madame  de  Gasparin ;  Her  Fajbily  and  Her  Friends.   L.  de  Lanzac  de 
Laborie. 

Journal  des  £conomistes. — 14.  Rue  Rickblibu,  Paris.  3  frs.  5»c 

July- 
International  Comm^ce.    Yves  Guyot. 

The  Lq^lation  and  Control  of  Assurance  Companies.   E.  Rochetin. 
The  Financial  and  Commercial  Situation.    Maurice  Zablet. 

Hercupe  de  France.— *X5>  Rvc  db  i.'Echaud£  St.  GEnMAiN,  Paris. 

a  frs.  July. 
Literary  Style.    Reny  de  Gourmont. 
Anticipations.   H.  G.  Wells. 
The  Life  of  M.  Poivre.    Edmond  Pllon. 
The  Conaarvatoire  and  La  Scola.   Jean  Mamold. 

MInerva.~4»  Rus  Lb  Gofk,  Pakis.  3  frs.   July  i. 
Napoleon  after  Marengo.    Albert  Sorel. 
Letters  of  Mdmc.  de  GenUs  to  Casimir  Baecker. 
Keligioas  Sacts     the  Sahara.   Concl.   Jean  Pouunerol. 

July  15. 

Lcfal  CrisM  in  the  Ei|hteenth  Century.   Arthur  Chuquet 

Th^hile  Gautier.   Victor  Emile-Michelet, 

Rd&gious  Secu  of  the  Sahara.   Concl.   Jean  Pommerol. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Hachbttb.   55  frs.  per  ann.   July  i. 
The  Troubadours.    P.  Mari^ton. 
The  Piastre  Question  in  Indo-Chtna.    P.  Pans. 
The  Pkdmontese  Insurrection  of  17^.   £.  Gachot. 
The  Siamese  Royal  House.   A.  Savtne. 
The  Fate  of  Inventors.   H.  Desmarest. 

July  15. 

The  Scientific  Mission  of  Dumas  phr*,   G.  Dubois-DesauHe.  ] 

The  Kflfects  of  Modern  Encines  of  War.    M.  Buret. 

The  Economic  Future  of  Martinique.   P.  Dassier. 

Ludcn  Bonaparte.   G.  Stcnger. 

'i*he  Coming  Conflict  in  Sam.   A.  de  Pouvonrville. 

(Questions  Diplomatlgues  et  Coloniales.— x9f  Rvb  Bonapartb, 
Pakis.   i  fr.   July  i. 
The  American  Shipping  Trust.   J.  Franconie. 
Tha  Protection  of  Catholic  Missions  in  the  Levant.   Rend  Moreux. 
Dahomey.  Aspe-Fleurimont. 

July  15. 

The  Nationalities  in  Austria-Hungary.   With  Maps.   Gabriel  Louis- Jaray. 
The  Health  of  the  Allied  Troops  m  China.   Maunce  Buret. 
French  Interests  in  BranL   Pierre  Dassier. 

R^forma  Soeia!a.~54*  l^us  de  Seine,  Paria.   I  fr.   July  i.  ^ 
Address  to  the  Socidtd  d'£conomie  Sociale.   G.  Gaston  David. 
The  Social  ROIe  of  Youth.   Rend  Bazin. 

July  16. 

The  Social  Sufferings  of  Youth.   Georges  Picot. 

The  "  Bon  Grain  "  and  the  Social  Work  of  Mariemont.   Valere  Mabllle. 

La  Revue.— la.  Avenue  de  l'OpiIra,  Parfs.  i  fr.   July  x.  , 
Ille^timate  Children.^  P.  Lagrange  and  J.  de  Nouvion. 
Legitimate  and  lU^timate  Children :  Symposium. 
American  Atrocities.    L.  de  Norvins. 
The  Anglo-Boer  War  and  Universal  Peace.    J.  de  Bloch. 
Music  and  Poetry  in  France.    C.  Mauclair. 
The  Weaknesses  of  Great  Men.    Dr.  F.  Regnault. 

July  IS. 

The  Loss  of  Alsace  :  Reminiscences  of.  Mar^chal  de  MacMahon  and  Comte 
de  Leusse. 

The  Italian  Shoeblack  in  France.    Marquis  R.  P.  di  Calboli. 
England,  France,  and  the  Mediterranean.    Arnold  White. 
Orthographic  Reform.    A.  Renard. 
French  Decoratire  Painters.    IIlus.    C.  Maucluir. 
Alexander  Glowackt.    C.  Chcret. 

Revue  Blanche.— 33.  Boulevard  des  Itauens,  Paris,  x  fr.^July  x. 
Courts-Martial.    Charles  Vallier. 

The  Miraculotis  Cures  of  Jesus.   Contd.   Dr.  Ch.  Bmet-Saogkf. 

The  Demolition  of  the  Bastille.  l!)ubois-Dc!auIIc. 

Bevue  CtarAtienne.— n.  Avrkur  dc  l'Oosbrvatoire,  Paris. 
2  frs.  July. 
The  Li^ht  of  the  World.    Lipoid  Monod. 
Authority  in  Religious  Education.    Ch.  Leiicvre. 
The  Holy  Shroud  of  Turin.    P.  Vignon. 

Revue  det  Deux  Mondes.— H.\chettb.   6a  frs.  per  ann.**  July  X. 
Work  in  Mines.    C.  Benoist. 

The  Duke  of  Buripndy  in  Flanders.   Lc  Comte  d'Haussonrille. 
Russian  Manchuria.    J.  Legrss. 
Caf«5-Concerts  and  Music  Halls.    M.  Talmeyr. 
'Hke  Northern  Coast  Line  of  France.   C.  Lenth^ric. 


July  xs. 

The  Maharajah  of^Travancore.   P.  Loti. 

Frederick  the  Great.    L.  Paul-Dubois. 

The  Northern  Coast  Line  of  France.   Contd.   C.  Lenth^ric. 

A  Parisian  Student  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.   C.  d'Aijuzon. 

Revue  Fran^alse  de  r^tranjrer  et  des  Colonies.— ^a*  Rus  db  u 

ViCTOiRE,  Paris,   a  frs.  July. 
Railroads  in  Tunis.   With  Map.   A.  Montell. 
Peace  in  the  Transvaal ;  Text  of  the  Treaty.   G.  Demanchc 
The  Cost  of  the  South  Airicaa  War.  A.  Nogues. 

Revue  G^^rale.— 16,  Rux  Trburrnbbrg,  Brussels,   xa  frs.  per  aon. 
July. 

Montalembert.   Ch.  Weeste. 

A  Year  of  Syndicates  in  France.   Victor  Brants. 

Venetian  Impressions.    Femand  S^verin. 

The  Awaking  of  Christian  Thought.   Andnf  Dreux. 

Aerial  NavipUion.   Henri  Oriiobault. 

Revue  Metaphyslque  et  de  Morale.— 5,  Rue  d<s  Mizieres,  Paris. 
3  frs.  July. 

The  Divine  Personality.   Abbd  M.  H^srt. 

The  Idea  of  the  Object.   E.  Cbartier. 

Responsibility.   Ch.  Dunan. 

Kant*s  Philosophr.   F.  Rvellin. 

Social  Utility  ana  Individual  Property.   A.  Landry. 

Revue  du  itonde  CathoUque.— 76.  Run  db$  Saikts-P^rss^  Pasis. 

X  fr.  50  c.   July  I. 
Moaarchism.   Mgr.  Justin  F^vre. 
Obedience  and  Authority.   Contd.    R.  P.  Constant.  * 
The  Decbration  of  the  Clergy  of  France,  x683.   Contd.   Chanoine  Dam. 
The  Recruiting  of  Oficers.   J.  d'Estoc. 
Ecclesiastical  Studies.   J.  Fontaine. 

July  X5. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Qergy  of  France,  x68a.   Contd.   Chanoine  Dario. 
Obedience  and  Authority.   Contd.   R.  P.  Consunt. 
Ecclesiastical  Studies.  Concl.   J.  Fontaine. 
The  Question  of  Schism.   Mgr.  Justin  F^vre. 
The  Recruitaag  of  Ofllcers.  Coocl.  J.  d'Estoc. 

Revue  de  Paris.— Fishbr  Umwin.      frs.  per  ann.   July  X. 
The  Yotnh  of  Taine.  A.  Chevrillon. 
Rostopchine  in  zSxa.   P.  de  S^gur. 

How  they  prepared  for  the  Elections  in  x8x8.   P.  Faucbille. 
Georges  de  Porto-Riche.   L.  Lacour. 

July  xs. 

Pro\-inctaI  Letters ;  x8x5-x8x7.   Madame  de  R<^musat. 

From  La  Valliire  to  Montespan.   J.  Lemoine  and  A.  Lichtenbei|^. 

The  Youth  of  Taine.   Contd.   A.  Chevrillon. 

Dunuu /^rr  as  an  Historian.    H.  Parigot. 

England  and  Peace.   V.  B^rard. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlementalre.— 5,  Rus  db  M£zi&rbs,  Pabis. 

3  frs.  July. 

Public  Health.    Paul  Strauss. 
A  Naval  Bill.    P.  CollUrd. 

Justice  and  Progressive  Taxation.    Georges  Cahan. 

Cheap  Douche-Baths.    E.  Hausser. 

The  Coal  Mines  of  Prussia.    Maurice  Bellom. 

Revue  des  Questions  Soclales  et  Ouvri^res.— 14,  Ru£  le  L'Acaxrn. 

Paris,    a  fr.   July  X5. 
On  the  Last  Papal  Encyclical.   G.  de  Pascal. 
'Ilie  Labour  Congress  at  DQsseldorf.   G.  ds  Saint-Aubert. 
The  End  of  the  Strike  at  Enschcd^.   B.  B.  Aalberse. 

Revue  Soclallste.— a7>  Ru"      Richelieu.  Paris,    x  fr.  5o,c.  July. 

Nationalism ;  Letters  to  Jules  Scury.    Eug^e  Foumicre. 

The  Fsychologv  of  Strikes.    Camiliie  Mauclair. 

Industrial  Syndicates  and  Their  Significance.   G.  Sorcl.^ 

The  Artistic  Ideal  of  Socialism  and  Its  Elaboration  in  the  Ninefeenih 

Century.    Marius  Ary  Leblond. 
The  Jews  in  Roumania.   Gustave  Rouanet. 

Revue  Unlverselle.— 17.  Rue  Montparkasse,  Paris.  75  c.  Jul;  i. 
Edward  VII.   With  Portraits.   Henri  Castels. 

July  xs. 

Military  Renews.   Illus.   Georges  lausend. 

Revue  Universltalre.— 5.  Rt/s  de  MftziftREs,  Paris,  xo  frs.  per 
ann.   July  X5. 

Congress  of  Old  Pupils  of  the  Lyc^  at  Marseilles.   Michel  JouiTret. 
The  New  Philology  Congress  at  Bresbiu.   Charles  Schwettzsr. 

University  Cathollque.— as.  Rub  du  Plat,  Lyom.  xx  frs.  per 
half-year.  July. 
Life  after  Death.    R.  Parayre. 
The  "  Pascal "  of  M.  Boutroux.    Abbrf  Delfour. 
The  Sacred  Shroud  of  Turin.    P.  Vignon  and  A.-L.  Donnadiso. 
Charles  Chesnelong.    Contd.    M.  de  Marcey. 
The  Anti-Euchariatic  Heresy  of  B^rcngcr.   D.  Paul  Reuaudia. 
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THE  SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE  MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad      DIos.— Rkal  Monastbsio  dbl  Escokial,  Madkid. 
ao  pesetas  per  aum.   July  5. 
The  Existence  of  the  Cyclone  Period.   A.  R.  de  Prada. 
The  Sodalistk  Ideal.    Benito  R.  Gonzalez. 
The  Musical  Archives  of  the  Escurial.    L.  Villalba  Munos. 
The  Formula  of  the  Union  of  Catholics.   Conrado  Muinos  Saenx. 

EspAlla  Modema.— CuBSTA  ds  Sakto  Domingo  z6»  Madrid. 
%         40  pesetas  per  ann.  July. 
A  Pantheon  of  lUustrious  Spaniards.   Juan  Perez  de  Guzman. 
The  Devastation  in  Sonth  Africa.   Jose  Ibanez  Marin. 
Memories  of  a  Spanish  Lady»       to  141a.   A.  de  Castro. 
Education  and  Teaching.   Adollo  Posada. 


Naestro  Tlempo. — Fubncarkal  114,  Madkid.   34frs.  perann.  No. 

Ireland  Since  the  Union.   T.  W.  RusselL 

Financial  Policy.    F.  Goitia. 

The  PedafOfic  Politics  of  the  Recency.   A.  Sela. 

The  French  Rerolution  and  Socialism.    Cristobal  Botella. 

Prehistoric  Pottery  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.    J.  Ramon  Melida. 

Revista  ContempOPanMl.— <^allb  db  Pizarko  17,  Madrid. 

July  >5- 

Jjtgal  Reform  of  zSoa  and  Its  Results.  Count  de  Tejada  de  Valdosera. 
The  Army  and  the  Nation.  X. 

The  Disaster  to  Savero's  Air-Ship.   J.  Mesa  y  Ramos.  ' 

Some  Ideas  for  a  Scheme  of  Arm^  Organisation.   F.  Ruiz'y  Feduchi. 

Studies  in  Anthropology  and  Sociology.   M.  G.  Marstre. 


THE  DUTCH 


Elsevier*!  G^lnstPterdnUandsehrift.— Lozac,  46,  Gkbat 
Russbll.Strbbt.    is.  8d.  July. 
A.  H.  Kontng,  Artist.   lUus.    P.  A.  Haaxman,  jun. 
Japanese  Printing.   lUus.    Ph.  Zilcken. 
Professor  Rosenstein.    With:  Portrait.    E.  A.{Keuckenius. 
Dutch  Masters  in  the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg.   lUus.   Max  Rooses. 

De  GI(ls.~LazAC.  3S.  July. 
Mr.  F.  A  van  Hall  as  a  Minister.   J.  G.  Gleichtnan. 
The  Boer  Movement  in  America.   P.  J.  van  Lobensels. 
Travelling  b  OMea  Days.   Dr.  N.  J.  Singels. 
The  Spraui  of  Dutch  Influence  in  Borneo.   Dr.  A.  W.  Nieawenhnia. 


MAGAZINES. 

VrMren  de§  TUds.— Litzac. 


IS.  6d.   July-August.  ' 


Ptnal  Law  and  Criminal  Anthropology.   Jhr.  D.  O.  Engelen. 
Lettera  of  Busken  Huet  and  Multatuli.    f.  B.  Meerkerk. 
Insurance  against  Unemployment.   H.  Spiekman. 

Woord  en  Beeld.—ERVBN  F.  Bokn,  Haarlbm.   z(s.  per 
July. 

ExhilMtaon  of  Anc^t  Art  at  Deveater.  Ulas. 
J.  C.  van  Marke,  Technolo^t.   With  Portrait. 
St.  Joseph.  lUus.  Stijn  Streuvels. 


F.  A.  L.  Lang. 

Pekelharing. 


B.  H 


THE  RUSSIAN  MAGAZINES. 


Istortteheekl  Viet tnik.— St«  Pbtbrsburg.  A.  S.  Suvokin.  July. 
RecoDectKNM  of  M.  A.  Patkul.  Contd. 

.An  Administrator's  Experiences  in  Bulgaria,  1878.   V.  V.  Bozneieniky. 
PilgnBagcs  to  P^tioe.   Contd.   I.  N.  Yuvatchef. 
Xotes  on  the  Far  East.    V.  D.  Tcherevkof. 

Mir  Bozhl.— St.  Pbtbrsburg.  Bassbinaya  35.  July. 

.Sociology,  Social  Philosophy,  and  Social  Politics.  Prof.  N.  ReichesbefC. 
Od  the  Amoor  in  X901.  Contd.   A.  Kauffman. 

Sketches  of  the  History  of  Political  Economy.    Contd.    M.  Tngan- 
Baianowaky. 

Sketches  of  the  History  of  Russian  Culture.   P.  MiliukoC 
Victor  Ostrogorski  as  a  Teacher.    L  Graves. 

The  Evolutionary  and  Critical  Method  in  the  Theory  of  Ideas.   Prof.  G. 
Tchelpanof. 


RumU  VlMtnlk.— St.  Pbtbrsburg,  Nbvski  136.   July.  ] 
The  Natkmal  Evolution  of  the  Slovenians.   A.  N.  Rharusm. 
Classicism  and  the  Russian  Schad.   N.  M.  Sokolef. 
The  Need  for  renovating  the  Orthodox  Ecclestastico-Social  Order.   A.  A. 
PkpkoC 

M.  Spassovxtcfa  and  the  Russian  Cooamune.   Baroa  Tixenhausen. 
Rttiskoe  BagatstVOk— St.  Pbtbrs>v«c.  Spasskaya  i  Bacxavava. 

Heredity  and  Evolution ;  an  Unsolved  ^blem  of  Biology.  Cond.  V.  V. 

Lunkevitch.  « 
Dialectics  and  Mathematics.   Y.  Delevsky. 
Hunhusi  is  Manchuria.    P.  Lobs. 
The  Readbg  of  the  People.   S.  A. 

Vlestnlk  revropuL— St.  PrrsRSBUKG,  Galbknaya  ao.  July. 
Impressions  of  Scotland.    S.  I.  Rapoport. 
Fionisb  Literature,  Put  and  Praaeat.    P.  O.  Moresoflf. 
Americaa^ImperiaUsm.    P.  A.  TverskoL 
Petty  Industries  in  Poltova.   D.  Yarosheviteh. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  FORM  for  the  "REVIEW  OF  REYEWS." 


Tf  the  Manager^  Review  of  Reviews,  • 

Miwbray  House ^  Norfolk  Street^  London^  W,C. 


Date, 


Please  send  the  RcviCTK.  of  Reviews  for  Twelve  Montlis,  bsginning  with  the  number^  to 


^For  vfhich  I  enclose  Eight  Shillings  and  Sixpence  {or  10.75  Francs,  or  8.50  Marks), 


"  The  aim  of  this  magrazine  is  to  make  the  hest  thoughts  of  the  best  writers  in  our  periodicals  umversaHy 
accessible,  to  enable  the  busiest  and  poorest  in  the  community  to  know  the  best  thoughts  of  the  wisest, 
to  folow  with  intelligent  interest  the  movement  of  contemporary  history,  and  to  understand  something 
of  the  real  character  of  the  men  and  women  who  rank  among  the  living  forces  of  our  time.'* 
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and  secure  a 

LIBRARY  of 
LITTLE  MASTERPIECES 

by  Return  of  Posts     Nine  further  LITTLE  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  of  2/- 

easily  complete  the  purchase. 


THE  LIBRARY  consists  of  Twelve  beautiful  Volumes  of  the  World's  choicest  productions  in  English  Literature.  No  one 
should  be  without  this  charming  addition  to  their  library.  The  binding — in  red  cloth— and  the  printing  are  beaatifallj 
executed.   The  books  are  6J  by  4J  inches  in  size. 


WHAT  THE  LIBRARY 
IS  LIKE. 


'THE  little  masterpieces  of  famous  writers 
comprise  some  of  the  most  perfect  p  eces 
of  hlerary  workmanship  in  our  language. 
To  have  these  characteristic  and  charming 
essays,  short  stories,  and  sketches  within 
reasonable  compass  and  ever  ready  to  the 
hand  is  both  a  pleasure  and  a  convenience. 
This  useful  service  has  been  performed  for 
the  reader  by  the  Little  Masterpiece  Library 
— a  neatly  bound,  attractive,  and  clearly 
printed  set  of  twelve  volumes.  Each  volume 
is  devoted  toa  wel^known  author,  and  within 
its  couple  of  hundred  pages  are  included  an 
admirable  selection  of  the  best  specimens  of 
his  most  perfect  writings.  The  task  of  dis- 
crimination has  been  carefully  performed  by 
a  scholar  of  wide  reading  and  sound  judg- 
ment. Few  more  delighttul  half-hours  and 
odd  moments  can  be  spent  than  in  dipping 
into  these  volumes,  reading  a  page  of  Limb, 
De  Quincey,  Johnson,  and  Irving,  a  story 
by  Hawthorne,  or  Goldsmith,  or  Poe,  one  ot 
Macaulay's  graphic  historic  word-pictures, 
or  a  rugged  character  study  by  Carlyle,  or 
words  of  wisdom  from  the  sage  maxims  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  lofty  thoughts  of 
Lincoln,  or  the  eloquence  of  Webster.  These 
little  volumes  wiU  be  found  to  be  a  constant 
temptation  10  pleasant  reading. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

to  Readers  of  the 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

*  *  *  * 
The  usual  selling:  price  of  tlie 
Library  is  £1  4s.,  but  it  will 
be  sent,  carriag:e  paid,  for  18s. 
cash,  or  for  an  initial  pa3rment 
of  36.,  and  nine 

LITRE  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

To  bring  the  books  within  the  means 
of  everybody,  we  have  arranged  to  send 
the  Library  at  aneef  carriage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  Zf.,  and  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser  to  pay  2s,  a  month 
for  nine  succeeding  months.  Fill  in 
coupon  at  foot. 

Should  any  purchaser  find  that  the 
books  do  not  come  up  to  his  anticipa- 
tions, he  may  return  them  within  ten 
days,  paying  carriage,  and  the  2s,  will 
be  refunded  him. 


I  accept  your  "Little  Masterpiece"  Library  offer  and  enclose  2j.  I  hereby 
agree  to  make  further  payments  of  2s,  on  the  first  day  of  each  month, 
beginning  next  month,  until  I  shall  have  paid  20s,  in  all.  It  is  understood  that 
the  twelve  bo<^s  are  to  be  sent  carriage  paid  at  once,  but  that  all  right  and  title 
to  them  remain  with  Henry  Stead  until  the  full  amount  is  paid. 


Signed... 
Address. 


Date,. 


Selections  from  the  Master- 
pieces of  the  following^  Masters  I 
have  been  chosen:— 

Carlyle. 

Essays— Life  of  Sterling— The  French  Rerohi 
tion--Croinwell's  Letters  and  Speeches— Saitv 
Resartut— Past  and  Present. 

MacAMlay. 

Essay  it— History  of  England. 
Lamb. 

The  Two  Races  of  Afen— New  Year's  E\t- 
Imperfect  Sinnpathies— Dream  Children:  A 
Reverie — Dissertadon  upoo  Roast  Pig— On 
Some  of  the  Old  Actors— Detached  Thoacht% 
on  Books  and  Reading— >The  Superannuated 
Man— Old  China— Letters. 

Johnson,  Samuol. 

The  English  Dictionaury^Lives  of  the  Poets^ 
Pra;rers  and  Meditadons— The  Adrantage  d  ' 
Living  in  a  Garm— Disoouraes  on  the  Weatfex.  i 

CkMcfoniitli. 

The  Citizen  of  the  World— Essays— The  VnseA 
State  of  Polite  Learning— The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field—Animated  Nature— The  Deserted  Villa^ 

Lincoln. 

Speeches— Letters— "  Lincohi's  Lost  Speeck." 

Franklin. 

Autotnography- Poor  Richard's  Ahnanadc— 
Selected  Essays— Letters. 

Poo. 

Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher— Ligeia— The  Cask 
of  Amontillado— The  Assignation — MS.  fooad 
in  a  Bottle— The  Black  Cat— The  Gold  Bog. 

Irvingr* 

Rip  Van  Winkle:  Legend  of  Sleeny  HoUow- 
The  Devil  and  Tom  Walker— The  Vo>-a|e- 
Westmtnster  Abbey— Stratford-on- Avon— fbe 
Stout  Gentleman. 

WolMtor. 

Adains  and  Jefferson — Reply  to  Hayne. 


Dr.  Heidegger's  Experiment— The  Birthmark- 
Ethan  Brand— Wakcfieki—Drownes  Wooden 
Image— The    Ambitious  Guest — ^The  Great 
Stone  Faccr-The  Gray  Champioa. 

Do  Qialneoy. 

The  Affliction  of  Childhood— Confessions  of  as 
English  Opium  Eater :  The  Pleasures  otf  Opiiaa, 
The  Pains  of  Opium— On  the  Knocking  at  tk 
Gate  in  Macbeth— TJie  English  Mail-Coach: 
Going  Down  with  Victory,  The  Vision  of  Soddca 
Death— Levana,  and  Our  Ladies  of  Som*w. 
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THE  LAST  WILL  AND 
TESTAMENT 


SESCOND  EDITION. 

OV^R  H£>N  ^Vi\l>( 


Cecil  3ol)n  RDodes 

With  some  account  of  his  Political  and 
Relis^ious  Beliefs. 

By  W.  T.  5TEAD. 


Demy  Svo.    Cloth  hound. 


This   Volume  is   illustrated   with   a  lar^re 
number  of 

PORTRAITS  AND  VIEWS, 

Including  the  best 
PORTRAITS  OF   MR.  RHODES  AT 
VARIOUS  AQES, 

VIEWS  OF  HIS  RESIDENCE  AT  THE  CAPE, 
HIS  BURIAL  IN  THE  MATOPPOS. 

AND  ALSO 

NEW  PORTRAITS  OF  MR.  RHODES' 
EXECUTORS. 

The  Times  says: — "Such  a  book  by  a  capable  writer  who  was  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  to  some  extent  admitted  to  his  confidence,  is  cer- 
tainly of  interest  at  the  moment." 

The  Saturday  Review  says:— " Cecil  Rhodes'  will  is  a  personal 
document  of  such  remarkable  imperial  interest  that  its  reprint  with  full  notes 
and  many  illustrations  will  no  doubt  b;;  welcomed." 

The  Scotsman  says: — "The  book  forms  an  appropriate  literary 
memorial  of  this  conspicuous  figure  in  contemporary  history,  and  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  many." 

Soath  Africa  says : — We  get  a  clearer  insight  into  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  from  this  book  than  has  hsext  afforded  by  any  other  biography 
— aiid  because  the  treatment  is  impregnated  with  the  very  striking  individ- 
uality of  Mr.  Stead  himself— there  is  a  character  about  the  work  which  no 
other  book  on  the  same  subject  possesses." 

The  Statist  says : — *'  The  volume  contains  a  number  of  portraits  and 
illustrations*  as  well  as — what  is  indispensable  to  books  of  such  character — 
an  index/* 

The  Sheffield  Independent  says:— "The  book,  in  fact,  is  a  useful 
kej  to  the  great  empire-builder's  mind,  interpreted  by  Mr.  Stead.  It  is  well 
pnnted  and  contains  numerous  photographs  and  portraits." 

The  Sheffield  Dally  Telegraph  says :— "  The  value  of  the  book  is 

considerable." 

The  Manchester  Qnardlan  says:— "Mr.  Stead  knew  Mr.  Rhodes 
intimately  and  is  .-»ble  to  give  a  lucid  and  complete  analysis  of  his  aspirations 
and  beliefs,  and  we  find  here  a  sufficitnt  explanation  of  all  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
did  and  attempted  to  do." 


Px»loe  Half -a-Cpown. 


"REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"  OFFICE, 

Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street,  W.C. 


By  ALFRED  STEAD. 

Witft  Preface  by  MARQUIS  ITO. 

A  comprehensive  manual  upon  the  characteristics,  resources, 
and  institutions  of  the  first  Oriental  nation  to  be  admitted  into 
the  circles  of  European  alliances  as  one  of  the  civilised  Powers 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Mr.  Stead  not  only  knows  his  subject, 
but  also  has  the  advantage  of  the  friendship  of  the  leading  men 
of  Japan  ;  and  while  he  has  had  unrivalled  facilities  for  studying 
commercial,  labour,  and  industrial  cjuestions,  and  the  details  of 
tlie  military  and  naval  services,  the  merchant  marine  and  the 
financial  system,  he  has  maintainc<I  an  independent  judgment 
in  discussing  the  influence  of  the  royal  family,  diplomatists  and 
statesmen,  and  th*  trend  of  public  tliought  in  the  nation.  The 
book  is  a  storehouse  of  well-digested  information,  and  the 
arrangement  of  topics  is  orderly  and  logical.  In  this  respect 
Mr.  Stead's  work  differs  from  many  larger  and  more  ambitious 
books  about  Japan.  It  is  a  systematic  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
country  a  modern  and  civilised  power  in  touch  with  the 
progressive  tendencicfs  of  Europe  and  America." 


SOME  OF  THE  CHAPTERS: 

THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 
RELIGION  AND  CHARITIES. 
THE  LABOUR  PROBLEM. 
EDUCATION. 
COMMERCE, 
INDUSTRIAL  JAPAN. 
THE  FEELING  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
PATENTS  AND  INVENTIONS. 
MERCHANT  SERVICE.  ^ 
FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 
JAPAN  AND  FOREIGN  CAPITAL. 
MILITARY  STRENGTH. 
NAVAL  POWER. 

SOME  LEADING  MEN  OF  JAPAN. 

IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  FIELD. 

JAPAN  PARAMOUNT  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

Price  SIX  SHILLINGS  net,  of  all  Booksellers,  and 
T.  FISHER  UMWIK,  11,  PATERNOSTER  BOILDIHGS,  EX. 
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EXCESS 
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nt  nntient's  own  homo  hy  "  TACQUARr."  Si^cific  Treatmrrit  (Turvey  s 
nn'{ho«ii.  Toiitiiaonials  recoivHd  fnmi  oftirialit  of  Li>ni»on  Imo.  ksan  Bkan(  ii 
OK  TiiK  Chcik  h  rn  Kni.i.asd  TkmpekaN' k  .S'h  iktv.  TRrTII.  Nov.  21,  re- 
fcrriiij?  to  our  advert iwm»'ut.  Niy.s:— "The  advertiser  is  alil»'  to  a<ldu(<i 
definite-  cvidt-nce  that  hismoth'xl  hrw  had  rejilly  fto«Ml  rexultH,  '  Write  in  con 

fid.  m.  orraii-The  Medical  Superintendent  *' TACOUARU  " 
CO.,  57,  Amberley  Hou5e,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 
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TF  you   are  not  convinced   from  my 
previous  advertising  that  my  system 
of  Physiological  Exercise  will  do  all 
that  I  claim  for  it,  the  fault  is  in  the 
advertising  and  not  in  the  system  itself. 

When  I  tell  you  that  I  teach  a  different  kind  of  exercise,  something  new, 
more  scientific,  more  rational,  safer,  and  immeasurably  superior  to  anything  ever 
before  deviied,  I  am  but  repeating  what  thousands  of  prominent  men  and  women 
are  saying  for  me  who  have  profited  by  my  instructions.     What  is  so  strong  as 
the  testimony  of  others  ? 

Mr.  J.  Logan  Jones,  Vice-Pres.  and  Secy,  of  Jones*  Dry  Goods  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  U.S.A.,  after 
years  of  gradual  but  certain  decline,  physically  and  mentally,  had  a  complete  collapse.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  sleep  without  medicine,  and  he  went  without  natural  sleep  for  the  periqd  of  about  ten  months. 
He  tried  the  best  physicians  to  be  had,  travelled  almost  constantly,  being  unable  to  remain  long  in  one  place ; 
took  hunting  trips  in  Colorado,  and  a  sea  coast  trip  to  Northern  Maine,  with  no  appreciable  results.  He 
had  been  constipated  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  and  had  to  take  physic  constantly,  never  having  a 
natural  action.  .  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  recent  letter  to  me  :  "  A  little  over  ten  months  ago  I 
took  my  first  exercise  from  you,  and  under  the  circumstances  consider  the  transformation  a  positive 
miracle.  Will  say  that  I  am  getting  to  be  quite  a  giant.  I  weigh  more  than  I  have  ever  weighed  in  my  life, 
and  my  muscular  development  is  something  wonderful.  I  sleep  soundly,  my  digestion  is  good,  constij  ation 
a  matter  of  ancient  history,  and  I  do  more  work  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life  and  enjoy  it  all  the  time." 
What  coul  1  be  more  convincing,  and  do  you  wonder  that  he  is  enthusiastic  ?  I  could  name  hundreds 
of  others  who  have  received  similar  results,  but  it  would  not  make  the  system  any  better.  If  you  will 
follow  my  instructions  for  a  few  weeks  I  promise  you  such  a  superb  muscular  development  and  such  a 
degree  of  vigorous  health  as  to  for  ever  convince  you  that  intelligent  direction  of  muscular  effort  is  just  as 
essential  to  success  in  life  as  intelligent  mental  effort.  No  pupil  of  mine  will  need  to  digest  his  food  with 
pepsin  nor  assist  nature  with  a  dose  of  physic.  I  will  give  you  an  appetite  and  a  strong  stomach  to  take 
care  of  it;  a  digestive  system  that  will  fill  your  veins  with  rich  blood;  a  stiong  heart  that  will  regulate 
circuladon  and  improve  assimilation  ;  a  pair  of  lungs  that  will  purify  your  blood ;  a  liver  that  will 
work  as  nature  designed  it  should  ;  a  set  of  nerves  that  will  keep  you  up 
_  to  the  standard  of  physical  and  mental  energy.  I  will  increase  your 
nervous  force  and  capacity  for  mental  labour,  making  your  daily  work 
a  pleasure.  Ycu  will  sleep  as  a  man  ought  to  sleep.  You  will  start 
the  day  as  a  mental  worker  must  who  would  get  the  best  of  which 
his  brain  is  capable.  I  can  promise  you  all  of  this  because 
it  is  common  sense,  rational,  and  just  as  logical  as  that 
study  improves  the  intellect. 

I  have  no  book,  no  chart,  no  apparatus  whatever. 
My  system  is  for  each  individual ;  my  instructions  for 
you  would  be  just  as  personal  as  if  you  were  my  only 
I       pupil.      It   is   taught   by  post   only  and   with  perfect 
— swrcss,  requires  but  a  few  minutes*  time  in  your  own 
room  just  before  retiring,  and  it  is   the  only  one  which 
does  not  overtax  the  heart.      I  shall  be   pleased  to  send 
you  free  valuable  information  and  detailed  outline  of  my  system, 
its  principles  and  effects,  together  with  testimonial  letters  from  pupils. 

ALOIS  P.  5W0B0DA, 

73,  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  III.,  U.S.A. 
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The  Shah 
in 

London. 


LONDON,  Sept  xst,  1902. 

The  Shah  of  Persia,  who  has  been 
spending  the  summer  in  Europe, 
paid  a  visit  last  month  to  the  British 
capital.  This  Oriental  Sovereign, 
until  he  crossed  the  Channel,"  had  never  quitted 
tara  firma.  The  weather  was  fortunately  propitious, 
and  his  first  experience  was  not  unpleasant.  He 
arrived  in  London  a  fortnight  after  the  Coronation, 
and  ever}'thing  was  done  to  make  his  visit  interesting 
and  amusing.  He  acted  very  much  like  a  country 
cousin  —  v^rent  to  Madame  Tussaud's,  the  Zco, 
the  Hippodrome,  Hampton  Court  and  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  he  was  entertained  by  a  fiic- 
work  display  of  unprecedented  magnificence.  From 
a  political  point  of  view  no  importance  is  believed  to 
have  attached  to  his  visit.  He  neither  sought  nor  was 
granted  an  alliance,  but  it  is  believed  upon  minor  points 
concessions  were  made  which  will  tend  to  render 
Sir  Arthur  Hardinge's  task  at  Teheran  less  difficult 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  With  all  due  deference 
to  Captain  Mahan,  who  seems  to  hold  the  opposite 
view  somewhat  strongly,  there  are  no  reasons  why  a 
Persian  question  should  arise  to  trouble  the  relations 
between  Russia  and  England ;  but  the  extension  of 
German  influence  in  the  direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
is  no  doubt  a  constant  source  of  danger.  For 
Germany  will  then  have  another  potent  reason 
for  sowing  dissension  between  those  who  ought  to 
be  and  who  might  be,  but  for  the  evil  tradition  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  the  best  of  friends  in 
.\sia. 


The  Outlook 
in 
China. 
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At  the  other  end  of  Asia  the  outlook 
is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  decree 
abolishing  the  Uk  'm  duties  has  been 
issued,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  formal  abolition  of  these  dues  will  really 
effect  the  object  which  it  has  in  view.  British 
enterprise  does  not  seem  to  have  done  anything 
towards  utilising  the  concessions  which  were  ob- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  British  indus- 
trial interests  in  China,  and  the  action  which  the 
Governors  of  the  provinces  are  said  to  be  taking  in 
collecting  the  indemnity  affords  a  timely  illustration  of 
the  difficulty  of  making  any  progress  in  that  country. 
The  Governors  who  have  been  entrusted  with 
collecting  the  money  required  to  pay  the  indemnity 
are  said  to  have  improved  upon  the  ancient  Oriental 
precedent  in  such  cases:  Usually,  whenever  a  foreign 
Power  compels  the  Chinese  Government  to  pay 
;;^i,ooo,  double  that  sum  is  extorted  from  the 
unfortunate  taxpayer,  the  high  officials  retaining  50 
per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  as  compensation  for  their 
trouble  in  collecting  the  rest.  But  this  time  the 
Governors  are  said  to  be  not  only  exacting  double 
dues,  but  they  have  also  raised  the  money  twice  over 
by  means  of  a  local  loan,  the  subscription  to  which  is 
compulsory  rather  than  voluntary. 

The  brief  notice  I  published  last 
The  Destiny     month  stating  that  Mr.  Seddon  had 
Mr.  Seddon.     resolved  to  abandon  New  Zealand  in 
order  to  push  his  fortunes,  private 
and  political,  on  the  Rand,  has  been  the  theme  of 
considerable  discussion.    It  occasioned  great  surprise 
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Westminster  Gazette  ] 

A  Stretch  of  Imaginatioii. 

Mr.  Sbddon  :  "  Whj'  shouldn't  I  be  a  Colossus  after  Rhodes  ?  " 

in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Colony  over  which  Mr.  Seddon  ruled.  With  regard 
to  the  accuracy  of  my  statement,  Mr.  Seddon  replied 
oracularly  :  "  Time  will  show,"  a  statement  which  has 
been  generally  regarded  as  a  virtual  admission  that 
I  was  not  misinformed  in  the  matter.  Concerning 
the  dates  I  cannot  speak  positively,  but  it  is 
practically  certain  that  Mr.  Seddon  will  first  return  to 
New  Zealand  in  order  to  wind  up  his  affairs,  bid  fare- 
well to  his  loving  subjects,  and  then  gathering  together 
his  goods,  chattels,  wife,  family,  and  other  appur- 
tenances, he  will  transfer  his  energies  to  South  Africa, 
where  one  of  two  things  will  happen.  Either  he  will  be 
financially  successful,  in  which  case  he  may  become  a 
pillar  of  the  mining,  industry,  or  he  will  be  only 
moderately  successful,  in  which  case  we  may 
expect  to  see  Mr.  Seddon  taking  up  the  somewhat 
tempting  but  rather  embarrassing  rdie  of  the  champion 
of  the  Socialistic  Laboirr  Party  in  the  goldfields.  One 
of  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Rhodes  alleged  to  one  of  his 
Dutch  friends  as  to  why  he  wished  to  control  the 
situation  at  Johannesburg  was  precisely  in  order  that 
the  growth  of  Socialism  might  be  checked.  It  would 
be  rather  curious  if  the  would-be  Colossus  of  Africa 
were  to  set  himself  to  bring  about  the  very  end  which 
the  first  Colossus  wished  to  avert. 

The  doom  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Ministry 
The  pronounced  at  North  Leeds  has  been 
Doomed  Ministry,  countersigned  at  Sevenoaks.  Even 

those  Ministerial  optimists  who 
shrugged  their  shoulders  over  the  result  in  the  great 
Yorkshire  ijrban  constituency  have  been  compelled 
to  admit  that  after  all  there  may  be  something  in 
it  when  the  verdict  of  Leeds  is  emphasised  in  the 
most  unexpected   manner  by  the  great  rural  con- 


stituency of  Sevenoaks  in  Kent.  In  North  Leeds  a 
Unionist  majority  of  2,500  was  converted  into  a 
Liberal  majority  of  758.  But  at  Sevenoaks  a  Tory 
majority  which  at  the  last  election  stood  at  4,812,  was 
reduced  last  month  to  891,  and  that  after  no  more 
than  six  days*  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal 
candidate.  A  drop  of  4,000  votes  in  Kent  is  a  much 
more  startling  phenomenon  than  the  turnover  of  1,600 
votes  in  North  Leeds.  Its  significance  no  one  can 
dispute.  Ministers  are  doomed,  and  if  a  General 
Election  were  to  take  place  at  this  moment  the 
Unionist  majority  would  disappear.  Carlyle  used  to 
say  that  the  millennium  would  come  if  the  supreme 
scoundrel  were  well  hanged.  We  have  at  least  the 
consolation  of  knowing  in  this  country  that  although 
our  supreme  criminal  in  a  political  sense  is  not  yet 
hanged,  he  is  in  the  condemned  cell  awaiting  execution. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  things 
Liberal  ^^owt  these  English  by-elections  is 
Rank  and  File,  the  evidence  which  they  afford  of  the 
absolute  indifference  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Liberal  electors  to  the  'petty  personal 
squabbles  which  have  disgraced  those  who  call 
themselves  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party.  The  Liberal 
Party  is  without  leaders.  The  .electors,  whose  votes 
at  Bury,  North  Leeds  and  Sevenoaks  have  struck 
terror  into  the  heart  of  the  Unionist  whips,  are  not 
against  the  Government  for  any  particular  love  of  the 
beautiful  eyes  of  Lord  Rosebery  or  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman.  They  are  animated  much 
more  by  a  common  antipathy  to  an  incom- 
petent and  reactionary  Ministry  than  by  any 
devotion  to  the  alternative  Cabinet.  They  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  so  much  as  an 
alternative  Cabinet  in  being.  What  they  do  know  is 
that  they  won't  have  the  present  Cabinet  much  longer 
at  any  price.  If  Lord  Rosebery  and  his  Liberal 
Leaguers  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lord  Spencer  and  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  on  the  other,  cannot 
adjust  their  differences,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 
The  reaction  against  the  Ministry  whose  policy  has 
been  one  of  war  all  round — war  in  South  Africa,  war 
against  School  Boards,  and  war  against  the  cheap  loaf- 
is  so  strong  that  the  internecine  feuds  at  headquarters 
do  not  count  as  an  appreciable  minus  in  the  forces 
which  will  eject  the  Ministry  at  the  first  opportunity 
that  is  offered  to  the  constituencies. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  speak 
"Turn  the  Rascals      truth  with  even  brutal  frankness, 
Out!"        and  it  is  really  time  to  tell  some 
'  eminent  personages  in   the  Liberal 
ranks  that  they  have  taken  themselves  much  too 
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seriously.  We  all  have  laughed  at  the  fly  upon  the 
wheel.  That  is  ridiculous  enough,  but  what  are  we 
to  think  of  half  a  dozen  fussy  flies  sitting  upon  the 
axle,  angrily  debating  which  one  it  is  makes 
the  wheel  go  round,  each  one  threatening,  if  his 
pre-eminent  claim  is  not  recognised,  to  fly  off 
and  so  bring  the  wheel  to  a  dead  stop  ?  There  is 
some  reason  to  hope  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  somewhat 
ashamed  of  his  last  outburst ;  but  he  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  the  cause  for  anyone  to  insist 
that  he  should  do  penance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
even  for  that  extraordinary  and  unworthy  perform- 
ance. Henceforth  the  best  that  Liberals  of  the  rank 
and  file  can  do  is  to  forget  that  they  have  got  any 
leaders,  or  have  ever  had  any  leaders,  or  that  they 
will  ever  want  any  leaders,  and  to  fight  all  along  the 
line  under  the  inspiring  watchword  of  "Turn  the 
rascals  out !  . 

There  have  been  a  great  many  expla- 
nations of  the  cause  of  this  decisive 
ReasonVhy.  manifestation  of  hostility  to  the 
Government  on  the  part  of  English 
constituencies  which  have  had  a 
recent  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  upon 
the  political  issues  of  the  hour.  Some  ascribe  it 
to  the  swing  of  the  pendulum ;  others  to  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Education  Bill  ;  a  third 
favourite  explanation  is  the  re-imposition  of  the 
tax  on  bread ;  while  a  fourth  is  dissatisfaction  with 
the  war  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  conducted. 
There  is  no  reason  to  put  forward  any  one  of  these 
explanations  as  the  only  cause  of  Ministerial  reverses. 
They  all  contribute  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Govern- 
ment. John  Ball  is  recovering  froih  his  Jingo  debauch 
—his  head  is  aching,  the  bills  are  still  unpaid.  His 
wits  have  suflSciently  returned  to  him  to  see  that  his 
Ministers  have  played  ducks  and  drakes  with  his 
interests,  and  that  in  the  administration  of  his  business 
they  are,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  "  all  over  the  shop." 
Trade  also  is  beginning  to  decline ;  the  outlook  ahead 
—commercially — is  darkening. '  What  wonder  that 
Mr.  Balfour  is  in  for  a  very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  ? 

It  is  not  only  in   England  that 

Et  tu  Belfttft  I  ^^"^^^^'"^  faring  badly.  Ireland 
as  a  whole  is  hopeless  from  a 
Unionist  point  of  view  ;  but  the  north- 
east comer  of  Ireland  has  hitherto  been  a  place  where 
Ministers  could  confidently  count  upon  unfailing 
support.  Last  month,  however,  the  by-election  for 
South  Belfast  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Government 
candidate  in  circumstances  which  are  very 
significant.    The  Unionists  nominated   Mr.  Buller 


The  Earl  of  Dudley.  1 


llie  New  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

as  their  official  candidate.  He  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Sloan,  an  independent  working-man,  who 
was  nominated  by  the  Protestant  Association, 
with  the  result  that  when  the  poll  was  taken  the 
official  candidate  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
826.  On  the  subject  of  Home  Rule  Mr.  Sloan 
is  as  irreconcilable  as  Mr.  Buller,  but  his  election  is 
an  indication  that  the  Orange  rank  and  file  in  Ulster 
are  taking  alarm  at  what  they  consider  the  Romanising 
tendencies  of  Mr.  Balfour.  It  would  be  a  curious 
outcome  of  the  attempt  to  pay  the  Anglican  clergy  for 
their  political  support  of  the  Education  Bill  if  the  net 
result  were  to  land  English  Nonconformists  and  Tory 
Orangemen  in  a  Protestant  crusade  against  the 
Ministry.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  danger 
to  which  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Party  are  fully  alive. 
This  disaffection  on  the  part  of  the  extreme 
Protestants  of  Ulster  is  not  likely  to  be  much  lessened 
by  anything  which  may  be  done  by  Lord  Dudley, 
who  has  now  succeeded  Lord  Cadogan  as  Viceroy  of 
Ireland.  Lord  Dudley  is  an  amiable  young  noble- 
man, who  has  married  a  charming  wife,  and  who  has 
sufficient  means  to  maintain  the  vice-regal  state ;  but 
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it  will  require  more  than  youth,  money  and  a  charming 
wife  to  disarm  the  sullen  suspicion  of  the  black  North. 

In  the  month  of  August,  especially  a 
John  Bull :  Coronation  August,  political  agita- 
Anti-CIerical.    tion  tends  to  slacken.    It  is  only 

the  accident  of  the  by-elec  ti  ms  which 
enabled  us  to  see  how  rapidly  popular  feeling  is 
turning  against  the  Government.  People  are  already 
beginning  to  speculate  what  the  Government  will  do 
with  their  Education  Bill.  Mr.  Gould's  cartoon 
iiappily  hits  off  the  difficult  position  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  clergy  are  no  doubt  stronger  as 
against  the  Liberationists  than  they  were  thirty  years 
ago,  but  that  is  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  failed  utterly  in  their  attempt  to  enforce 
Church  rates,  keep  up  University  tests,  and 
generally  assert  their  ascendency  over  people 
who  resented  it.  Their  present  attempt  to  quarter 
the  Church  schools  on  the  rates  and  taxes, 
thereby  trampling  under  foot  the  fundamental  principle 
that  public  money  should  never  be  granted  for  institu- 
tions that  are  not  under  public  control,  is  suicidal. 
No  amount  of  chop  logic  will  induce  the  ordinary 
ratepayer  and  taxpayer  to  believe  that  it  is  just  that 
he  should  pay  eleven-twelfths  of  the  whole  cost  of 
educating  a  child  at  a  denominational  school,  while 
his  representatives  are  in  a  permanently  impotent 
minority  in  their  management.  John  Bull  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  hates  clericalism,  has  always 
hated  it,  will  always  hate  it,  and  this  antipathy  is  often 
quite  as  strongly  developed  among  Churchmen  as  it  is 
among  the  non-church-going  classes.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  unwittingly  run  his  head  against  a  stone  wall. 


Wesiminster  Gazette.]  [29/8 '02. 

A  Tight  Place. 

VoiCRS  FROM  ABOVE  :  " Comc  on,  Arthur.    Where  are  you?  " 
Mr.  Bai.kour:  "  It's  all  very  well  to  say  *  Comc  on.'    1  can't  get  up, 
and  if  I  try  to  get  down  1  shall  bs  smashed.' 


The  welcome  given  to  the  Boer 

Boep  Generals    Generals    when    they    arrived  in 

^  England  on  the  day  of  the  Corona- 

Lonaon.         .  .  .  . 

tion  Review  was  another  pleasant 

indication  of  the  change  in  public  sentiment.  The 
cheering  crowds  which  followed  Botha,  De  Wet,  and 
Delarey  through  the  streets  from  Waterloo  Station  to 
their  hotel  did  not  probably  intend  to  do  anything 
more  than  testify  their  respect  and  admiration  for 
brave  men  who  had  put  up  a  first-class  fight  on  behalf 
of  their  independence.    But  even  if  we  grant  that  the 
popular  tribute  was  very  much  akin  to  that  which  is 
paid  to  a  successful  jockey  or  victorious  prize-fighter, 
the  homage  paid  to  the  triumvirate  by  the  King  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  much  more  serious  and  signi- 
ficant.   That  the  King  should  have  received  them, 
should  have  bidden  them  a  hearty  welcome,  was  fit 
and  proper,  and  they  received  it  with  the  simple 
dignity  which  is  their  characteristic ;  but  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  all  his  claqw  should  have  been  so 
desperately  anxious  to  impress  the  Boers  by  parading 
before  them  the  British  Navy,  illustrates  better  than 
anything  else  the  fear  and  awe  which   the  Boers 
have  shot  into  the  minds  of  our  governing  classes. 
But  there  is  an  unmistakable  feeling  that  the  Boers, 
even  now,  have  not  been  sufficiently  impressed  by  the 
might,  majesty  and  power  of  the  Empire,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  parade  the  Fleet  before  them  in  order 
to  complete  the  demonstration  which  had  been  afforded 
by  the  capture  of  their  pjeople  and  the  devastation  of 
their  country.    This  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  moral 
eflfect  that  has  been  produced  by  the  series  of  reverses 
through  which  we  have  passed  in  South  Africa. 

The  idea  that  war  may  be  a  good 
yf^^         investment  is  at  the  present  moment 
as  an  Investment,  considerably  discounted  by  the  ex- 
periences of  Great  Britain.    If  ever 
there  was  a  country  in  which  British  trade  ought  to  have 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  (if  there  were  any  truth 
in  the  doctrine  that  trade  follows  the  flag,  and  that 
expenditure  on  war  is  recouped  by  an  increase  of 
lousiness)  Egypt  is  that  country.    For  the  last  eighteen 
years  thatland  has  been  garrisoned  by  Great  Britain.  We 
have  si)ent  millions  in  subjugating  it  and  extending  our 
sovereignty  over  an  enormous  area  of  territory  in  the 
higher  Nile ;  but  from  the  statistics  just  published  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  it  is  evident  that  our  trade  in 
Egypt  has  remained  stationary,  >vhile  that  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany  has  considerably  increased. 
The  same  lesson  is  taught  by  the  figures  as  to  British 
exports  to  British  Colonies.    We  have  been  extending 
our  frontiers,  and  enormously  increasing  the  area  over 
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which  our  flag  flies,  with  the  result  that  our  exports 
to  British  Colonies  have  actually  fallen  off*,  whilst 
those  of  other  countries  have  shown  a  very  remark- 
able increase. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
A  Lesson       most  cogent  lesson  will  be  taught 
South  Africa,    us  by  our  experience  in  South  Africa. 

We  were  told  that  when  the  war  was 
over  there  would  be  a  great  boom  in  trade  in  that 
country.  Judging  from  telegrams  from  Cape  Town, 
the  only  boom  has  been  one  of  misery  and  destitution. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  increase  in  trade,  it  seems  to  be 
quite  as  probable  that  the  lion's  share  of  the  business 
will  go  to  Germany  and  the  United  States.  The 
Board  of  Trade  , returns  seem  to  indicate  that 
we  have  'passed  j  through  our  seven  fat  years 
and  that  we  shall  steadily  descend  into  a  period 
of  considerable  industrial  depression.  The  number 
of  unemployed  is  increasing.  Numbers  of  those 
p>oor  fellcws  whom  we  sent  out  by  thousands 
to  crush  the  Boers  are  finding  on  their  return 
that  their  places  are  filled  up,  and  that  they 
have  to  walk  the  streets,  penniless,  sleeping  on 
the  Embankment,  or  in  such  shelters  as  the  charitable 
may  offer  them.  However  much  we  may  regret  such 
misfortune  in  the  case  of  individuals,  it  is  only  by 
bitter  experience  that  nations  learn  wisdom.  It  will 
be  a  good  many  years  to  come  before  even  the  man 
in  the  street  will  cease  to  suffer  himself  to  be  deluded 
by  the  notion  that,  apart  from  the  question  of  morality, 
it  p>ays  to  commit  murder  for  gain  in  the  shape  of 
going  to  war  for  markets.  - 

Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  seems  to  be  doing 
The  Outlook     very  well,  and  Dr.  Smartt,  as  the 
the  Cape.      leader  of  the  Jingoes,  is  deserving 
of  the  thanks  of  all  sane  and  sober 
politicians  by  the  extent  to  which  he  is  making  Jingo 
loyalty  ridiculous.    The  net  effect  of  the  agitation  for 
the  suspension  of  the  Constitution  has  been  to  force 
Sir    Gordon   Sprigg    and    his   Ministry   into  the 
arms    of  the  Afrikander   Bond.     The  Indemnity 
Bill     has    been    read    a    second   time,   and  no 
difficulty  is  anticipated  about  the  financial  legislation. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  to  note  that  an  inquiry  is  to  be 
made  into  the  operation   of  martial   law.  That 
inquir}%  if  faithful,  will  make  people  at  home  marvel 
that  anybody  remained  loyd  in  the  Cape  Colony  at 
all.      I  am  also  glad  to  hear  that,  in  the  opinion 
of     good    authorities,    the    disfranchisement  of 
the    Cape    rebels   will   have   very  little  practical 
effect.      Most    of   those   who    joined    the  Boer 
forces  were  young   men   who  were   not  on  the 


'register,  and  by  the  time  they  are  in  a  position  to  vote 
we  may  look  forward  to  an  amnesty  which  will  remove 
all  obstacles  from  their  enjoying  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  held  out  hopes  that  martial 
law  would  be  abolished  as  soon  as  the  Bills  were 
passed.  In  that  case  I  hope  my  subscribers  in  South 
Africa  may  be  permitted  to  receive  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  which  for  a  couple  of  years  past  has  been 
placed  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius. 

Mr.  Markham,  who  publicly  charged 

^of  k"*  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  and  Co.  in  the 
Famous  Lawsuit.  House  of  Commons  with  being 
thieves  and  swindlers,  and  then 
repeated  his  statement  in  a  speech  before  his  con- 
stituents in  order  to  afford  the  "  thieves  and  swindlers  " 
in  question  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  their  reputa- 
tion in  a  court  of  law,  has  terminated  the  action 
by  publicly  declaring  that  he  had  been  misinformed, 
and  apologising  for  the  libel  which  he  believed  he  had 
been  in  a  position  to  prove.  Messrs.  VVefnher,  Beit 
and  Co.  have  accepted  his  apology,  and  the  action  ' 
for  libel  is  withdrawn,  which  if  it  had  been  persisted 
in  would  probably  have  kept  the  Courts  busy  for  a 
long  time  without  coming  to  any  other  result 
than  that  which  has  now  been  arrived  at*  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  multitude  of  well-meaning 
persons  who  repeat  in  effect  Mr.  Markham's 
statement,  without  affording  the  persons  assailed  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  matters  to  the  issue  of  a  court 
of  law,  will  be  a  little  more  moderate  in  future.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Beit  was  bom  in  Germany,  and  that  he 
belongs  to  the  same  nationality  as  that  which  gave  us 
the  Twelve  Apostles  and  their  Master,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  he  is  a  great  capitalist,  but  all  these  things 
combined  do  not  justify  his  political  opponents  in 
describing  him  as  if  he  were  a  thief  and  a  robber. 
Mr.  Markham  had  every  motive  to  prove  his  case, 
and  every  opportunity  that  leisure  and  wealth  could 
supply  to  make  good  his  words.  That  he  has  found 
it  impossible  to  substantiate  them  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  weigh  with  the  public,  and  lead  to  a  slight 
moderation  in  the  tone  of  some  controversialists. 

The  postponed  Coronation,  by  uni- 
The  Crowninff    versal  consent,  was  a  much  more 

the  Kin«  impressive  ceremony  than  it  would 
have  been  had  it  taken  place  on  the 
date  originally  fixed.  The  essentially  religious 
character  of  the  ceremony,  the  dignity  and  solemnity 
of  the  scene,  the  evident  feeling  of  the  chief  actors, 
and,  above  all,  the  conscious  thrill  of  human  pathos 
which  was  added  by  the  return  of  the  King  from 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  to  be  crowned 
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amid  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors,  combined  to  fill' 
the  spectators  with  reverence  and  awe.  Instead  of 
being,  as  some  Coronations  of  the  past,  a  grandiose 
theatricality,  it  really  appeared,  despite  all  the  gew- 
gaws and  the  coronets,  to  be  a  most  impressive 
religious  rite.  It 
was  the  best  of  its 
kind  that  Eng- 
land has  seen 
since  the  Refor- 
mation. Curious- 
ly enough,  this 
revival  ofmedi^e- 
valism  of  the 
most  ornate  de- 
scription has  not, 
so  far,  evoked  a 
protest  from  the 
most  vehement 
agitators  against 
the  Romanising 
movement  of  our 
times. 

The  Paireant 
in 

Modem  Britain. 

Judging  from 
the  success  with 
which  the  Coro- 
nation, like  the 
Jubilee  and  the 
funeral  which 
preceded  it,  has 
been  stage-man- 
aged, it  would 
seem  as  if  the 
innate  love  of 
pageantry  which 
was  so  conspicu- 
ous among  the 
English  of  Eliza- 
bethan times  is 
one  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the 
race  which  we 
have  not  lost. 
We  are  apt  to 
believe  that  we  are  somewhat  clumsy  in  the  perform- 
ance of  solemn  functions,  and  as  a  nation  we  do  not 
possess  as  the  common  heritage  of  our  common 
people  that  artistic  sense  which  seems  to  belong  to 
some  nations,  notably  the  Japanese  and  the  Italians 


His  Majssty  King  Edward  VII.  in  his  Coronatioii  Robes. 


of  the  Renaissance.  But  the  success  with  whidi 
our  recent  pageants  have  been  arranged  would  seem 
to  demonstrate  not  only  the  popularity  of  the 
pageant  with  our  people,  which  no  one  doubted,  but 
the  capacity  to  minister  to  this  taste.    The  honours 

of  the  ceremony 
in  the  Abbey 
may  be  divided 
equally  bet\yeen 
Church  and 
State,  but  by 
common  consent 
the  great  Master 
of  Ceremonies 
w^as  Lord  Esher. 
All  the  officials 
of  both  of  the 
departments— 
the  Services  and 
the  Court— res- 
ponded well  to 
the  exceptional 
strain  put  upon 
them,  and  every- 
one is  profoundly 
grateful  that 
everything  pas^ 
sed  off  so  well. 

No  roope 
Mafficking! 

Even  more 
welcome  than 
the  discovery 
that  we  can 
mount  a  national 
pageant  with  a 
fair  measure  of 
success  was  the 
evidence  afford- 
ed by  the  post- 
poned Corona 
tion  that  oui 
people  ar« 
capable  of  enjoy 
ing  a  great  spec 
tacle  withou 
getting  drunk.  All  London  turned  out  to  see  the  ilium 
inations,  but  nothing  could  be  more  pleasant  tha: 
the  orderly  crowds.  Judging  by  the  popular  dittie 
and  the  general  attitude  of  the  people  on  th 
eve  of  the  first  Coronation,  nothing   less  seriot 
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than  the  King's  illness  would  have  sufficed  to  have 
delivered  us  from  a  renewal  of  the  bacchanalian  orgies 
which  disgraced  London  at  the  relief  of  Mafeking. 
The  crowd  also  to  witness  the  procession  to  and  from 
the  Abbey  was  by  no  means  unmanageable,  but 
exceedingly  well 
behaved.  From 
this  point  of  view 
the  King's  illness 
contributed  more 
to  the  success  ot 
the  Coronation 
and  to  delivering 
it  from  its  worst 
abuses  than  any 
contrivance  that 
could  have  sug- 
gested itself  to 
the  wit  of  man. 


The 

Naval  Parade. 

A  week  after 
the  Coronation 
the  King  re- 
viewed his  home 
Fleet  in  the 
Solent.  The 
spectacle  was 
beautiful  and 
impressive,  and 
the  way  in 
which  the  King 
bore  the  pro- 
longed ordeal  is 
conclusive  testi- 
mony as  to  the 
completeness  of 
his  recovery.  At 
night  the  illumi- 
nations  took 
place  in  the 
midst  of  a  violent 
thunderstorm 
and  gale  of  wind, 
which  blew  up 
with  almost 
tropical  sudden- 
ness, drenching 


Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  in  her  Coronation  Robes. 


to  the  skin  thousands  of  un- 
fortunate sightseers.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the 
King  should  witness  some  great  Naval  manceuvres  off 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  following 
week,  but  when  the  appointed  time  came,  although  the 


ships  steamed  out  to  take  up  their  positions,  the  mist 
and  rain  would  have  made  it  perilous  in  the  extreme  to 
have  attempted  any  evolutions.  But  with  the  exception 
of  the  storm  when  the  Fleet  was  illuminated,  and  the 
mist  blanket  which  prevented  the  manoeuvres,  the  King 

was  fortunate  in 
his  weather. 

What  the  Colonial 
Conference  has 
Done. 

When  the  Con- 
ference of  Peace 
met  at  the  Hague 
in  1899,  besides 
framing  its  three 
Conventions,  it 
drew  up  a  num- 
ber of  pious 
wishes  which  are 
diplomatically 
described  as 
"  voeux.^'  The 
Colonial  Confer- 
ence has  been 
productive  of 
very  little  else 
but  such  abstract 
"  voeux,"  which 
are  to  be  carried 
into  effect  at 
some  future  time. 
As  I  stated  last 
month,  the  great 
thing  which 
the  Conference 
effected  was  de- 
cisively to  extin- 
guish all  the 
hopes  of  our 
Jingoes.  That 
was  perhaps  the 
greatest  service 
which  anybody 
could  have  ren- 
dered  to  Great 
Britain  at  this 
juncture.  After 

that  negative  service,  the  chief  jx)sitive  gain  was  the 
re-enforcement  which  it  gave  to  the  Home  Rule  cause. 
There  was  not  a  man  in  the  Conference  who  was  not 
a  Home  Ruler,  and  the  more  important  members.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  emphasised 
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their  views  in  this  respect  by  dining  with  Mr.  Redmond 
and  the  Home  Rule  leaders  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  circumstances  which  gave  the  banquet 
all  the  effect  of  a  political  demonstration. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  no 
What  the  official  report  of  the  debates  of  the 
Conference  Decided  Conference  is  to  be  published.  In 
this  respect  the  Colonial  Conference 
is  like  the  Cabinet,  whose  proceedings  are  never 
reported.  They  are  said  to  have  passed  resolutions 
on  the  following  subjects  : — 

( 1 )  Preferential  treatment  of  British  commerce  by  the  Colonies. 

(2)  Increased  contributions  from  the  Colonies  to  the  Navy, 


goods  is  not  fixed,  and  whether  it  is  acted  upon 
at  all  or  not  will  depend  upon  circumstances. 
The  resolution  in  favour  of  the  metric  system  is  good, 
but  it  will  take  more  than  a  resolution  of  the  Colonial 
Conference  to  induce  John  Bull  to  alter  his  weights 
and  measures.  However,  it  would  have  been  almost 
as  practical  to  have  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
phoneticising  English  spelling.  It  that  were  done  it 
would  undoubtedly  facilitate  the  adoption  of  English 
as  the  universal  language.  The  contribution  which 
Canada  is  to  make  to  the  cost  of  the  Navy  is  not  yet 
decided,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  other  Colonies 
have  agreed  to  contribute  the  following    sums : — 


Sir  W.  Bond 


*Mb.Ckam. 

BBkLAIN. 


SiK  Ed. 

Barton. 


Mk.  Seddon.  Sik  W.  Lauribr 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COLONIAL  CONFERENCE. 


Sir  a.  Himk. 


(3)  Organisation  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Colonies  iipcm  the 
European  model. 

(4)  Conferences  to  be  held  every  four  years. 

(5)  The  adoption  of  the  metric  system  throughout  the  Kmpirt*. 

(6)  Various  resolutions  concerning  shipping,  and  the  esial)lish- 
nieni  of  lines  of  fust  steamers  between  Colonial  and  British 
ports. 

(7)  A  special  Colonial  contribution  to  the  memorial  which  is 
to  be  erecteil  in  honour  of  Queen  Victoria. 

If  these  resolutions  are  acted  upon,  it  will  be  four 

years  before  we  have  another  Colonial  Conference  in 

London.     The   date   for   following   the  Canadian 

example  of  making  a  rebate  of  duties  on  British 


Australia,  ^200,000  ;  New  Zealand,  ^40,pc 
Colony,  ^50,000  ;  Natal,  ;^35,ooo.     In  the^ 
Canada,  the  definite  amount  has  not  been  sett 
something  is  to  be  done  on  her  part. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  month  \ 

lnterpar]i!rmentary  ^""'l  gathering  of  the  ! 

Conference.      parliamentary  Conference  at  Vienna. 

Last  year  no  Conference  was  held, 
because  the  British  members  did  not  deem  it  advisable 
to  invite  the  Peace  Conference  to  meet  in  the  capital 
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of  a  State  which  was  at  war.  The  Austrian  friends  of 
peace  were  dismayed  to  find  that,  instead  of  300 
acceptances,  their  favourable  responses  mounted  up  to 
650.  This,  it  might  be  thought,  was  very  satisfactory, 
hut  unfortunately  t-he  response  has  crushed  the 
Conference.  In  order  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  double  the  number  of  guests,  their  hosts  proposed 
to  postpone  the  meeting  for  thr^e  weeks,  and  then 
discovered  that  the  altered  date  rendered  the 
attendance  of  most  of  the  guests  impossible.  There- 
fore there  is  to  be  no  Interparliamentary  Conference 
this  year.  The  Conference  of  Peace  Societies  has 
also  been  postponed  for  another  year. 

If  the  Parliaments  do  not  fraternise 
Continental     and   peace  societies   cease   to  as- 
AUiances.      semble,  the  monarchs — who  are,  after 
all,  the  custodians  of  the  peace  of 
Europe — are   more  diligent  in   assembling  them- 
selves together.    Last  month  the  Tsar  and  the  Kaiser 
met  on  the  occasion  of  the  Russian  naval  manoeuvres 
off  Reval,  with  results  which  are  not  yet  apparent  to 
the  outside  world.    Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Emperors,  the  King  of  Italy,  who  had  been  previously 
the  guest  of  the  Tsar  at  St.  Petersburg,  paid  a  visit 
10  the  Kaiser  at  Berlin,  where  they  have  naturally 


•    The  Triple  Alliance! 

"  Hi^  no  fear.    I  know  the  road  well    We  have  passed  this  way  once 
before  when  it  was  still  more  sombre." 


made  as  much  of  him  as  possible.  Italy  is 
still  technically  and  ostensibly  a  member  of  the  Drei- 
bund ;  but  whether  she  goes  over  to  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance  will  depend  probably  upon  what 
arrangements  are  made  about  Albania.  Everything 
seems  to  point  towards  a  development  of  Italian 
ambitions  for  extension  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
and  as  she  has  already  made  the  way  clear  for  her 
future  of  adventure  in  Tripoli,  it  is  probable 
that  this  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  is 
intended  to  advance  Italian  aspirations  in 
Albania.  Well-wisher?  of  Italy  view  with  profound 
uneasiness  this  indulgence  in  schemes  of  territorial 
aggrandisement.  If  Italy  lays  her  hand  upon  Albania 
she  will  probably  find  that  its  fierce  mountaineers  are 
quite  as  difficult  to  handle  as  Austria  found  the  Bosnians. 
It  would  be  a  poor  compensation  for  the  addition  of 
Albania  to  the  Italian  Kingdom  if  the  latter  should 
become  bankrupt. 

The  most  interesting  political  deve- 
Ppesident  Roose-  lopment  reported  last  month  is 
velfs  Campaign,  advent  of  President  Roosevelt 
on  the  stage  as  a  candidate  for  his 
own  re-election  as  President.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
universally  accepted  interpretation  of  the  series  of 
addresses  which  he  has  been  delivering  in  the  United 
States.  Nothing  need  be  said  concerning  his  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly well  received  in  Germany,  but  which  was 
welcomed  in  this  country  as  indicating  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  not  to  allow  Canada 
to  be  invaded  by  any  foreign  Power,  even  if 
Great  Britain  \s*ere  at  war.  What  is  much  more 
important  is  the  line  which  he  has  taken  on  the 
subject  of  Trusts.  While  disclaiming  any  exaggera- 
tion of  the  influence  which  these  great  industrial  com- 
binations may  exert,  the  President  has  formulated  in 
the  clearest  possible  terms  the  conviction  that  the 
national  Government  should*  be  constituted  as  a 
Sovereign  with  special  mission  to  look  after  Trusts, 
and  see  that  at  their  hands  no  harm  comes  to  the 
pubHc.  This  declaration  is  generally  accepted  as 
signifying  President  Roosevelt's  conviction  that  he 
has  no  hope  of  renomination  at  the  hands  of  the  old 
Republican  Party  managers,  and  that  he  has  therefore 
determined  to  appeal  to  young  America  in  order  to 
evoke  a  sufficient  amount  of"  popular  support  to  compel 
the  old  managers  to  face  the  alternative  of  a  split  in 
the  Party,  which  if  the  Democrats  had  any  present- 
able candidate  would  result  in  the  election  of  a 
Democratic  President,  -or  of  accepting  his  own  nomi- 
nation. 
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Diary  for  August. 


CHIEF  EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTHt 

August  I. — Disastrous  colliery  explosion  at  Wollongong, 
New  South  Wales  ;  67  bodies  recovereSd. 

August  2. — Ex-President  Steyn  and  Mrs.  Steyn  reach 
Southampton,  and  leave  directly  for  Holland  ...  Lord  and  Lady 
Warwick  entertain  Indian  and  Colonial  visitors  at  Warwick 
Canle  ...  The  decrees  against  the  unauthorised  Catholic 
establishments  gazetted  in  France ;  they  deal  with  237  estab- 
lishments. 

August  4. — Generals  Botha,  De  Wet  and  Delarey  issue  an 
address  to  families  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State, 
announcing  their  appointment  by  the  Conference  at  Vereenig- 
ing  to  collect  money  abroad  to  assist  sufferers  by  the  war  ... 
Advocates  Smuts,  Jacobs  and  De  Wet,  late  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Boer  Government,  admitted  to  practise  in  the  Supreme-  Court 
of  the  Transvaal  ...  The  Cuban  House  of  Representatives  passes 
Bill  authorising  a  loan  of  35,000,000  dols. 

August  5. — The  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  is  announced  to  have 
reach«l  the  record  sum  of  ;f6o,ooD  ...  Mr.  Rhodes's  will  is 
proved  in  Cape  Town  ...  Official  statement  as  to  extreme  low- 
ness  of* the  Nile  made  in  Cairo  ...  The  decrees  for  the  closing 
of  the  Catholic  schools  in  France  being  carried  out  provoke 
obstinate  resistance  ...  The  Armenian  Patriarch  in  Turkey 
tenders  his  resignation  on  account  of  the  ignoring  of  his  repre- 
sentations to  the  Porte  on  Armenian  Question  ...  Reported 
failure  of  M.  Witte's  proposal  for  Anti-Trust  Conference 
ascribed  to  American  diplomacy. 

August  6.  — The  King  and  Queen  leave  Cowes  for  London  . . . 
The  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Maguire  appointed  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow  ...  The  Kaiser  meets  the  Tsar  of  Russia 
at  Reval  ...  The  Federal  Government  of  Australia  anticipates 
deficit  of  ^'650,000  in  the  current  year. 

August  8. — Ministerial  changes  are  announced — Lord  Dudley 
becomes  Lord -Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (not  in  Cabinet)  ;  Lord 
Londonderry  President  of  Board  of  Education  ;  Mr.  C.  T. 
Ritchie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  to 
be  Home  Secretary  ;  Lord  Windsor  to  be  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  (not  in  Cabinet)  ;  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  Postmaster- 
General  (in  Cabinet)  ;  Sir  W.  H.  Walrond  Chancellor  of 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  (not  in  Cabinet),  and  minor  appointments  ; 
Mr.  Geo.  Wyndham,  Secretary  for  Ireland,  enters  the  Cabinet 
...  Lord  Salisbury  obtains  permission  to  be  absent  from 
Coronation  under  medical  advice  ...  The  Kaiser  leaves  Reval 
after  successful  meeting. 

August  9. — The  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen 
Alexandra  takes  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  before  an  illus- 
trious assemblage  ...  Enthusiastic  reception  in  the  streets  ... 
Coronation  festivities  take  place  all  over  the  kingdom  . . .  The 
King  offers  Osborne  House  as  a  gift  to  the  nation  ...  A  meeting 
of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  is  held  at  the  City  Hall,  Dublin, 
at  noon. 

August  10. — The  King  is  announced  to  have  borne  the  strain 
of  the  Coronation  very  well,  and  had  a  good  night. 

August  II. — The  King  holds  a  Privy  Council  at  Buckingham 
Palace  ...  The  King  receives  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other  gentle- 


men, who  present  the  Coronation  gift  of  ;f  115,000,  containing 
neaiiy  20,000  donations  in  pence  by  working  people  ... 
The  King  hands  over  the  gift  to  the  Hospital  Fund  ...  The 
Queen  presents  medals  to  members  of  Imperial  Yeomanry 
Hospital  in  South  Africa  ...  The  Colonial  Conference  holds  its 
tenth  and  concluding  meeting  ;  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  through- 
out Empire  adopted  ...  The  total  number  of  visitors  to  British 
Museum  in  1901  announced  as  718,614  ...  The  German  Tariff 
Committee,  at  its  loist  sitting,  completes  the  first  reading  of  the 
Tariff  Bill  ...  An  attempt  is  made  at  Kharkoff  to  assassinate  the 
Governor,  Prince  Obolenski. 

August  12.— The  King  holds  Investiture  Parade  of  Colonial 
troops  at  Buckingham  Palace  ...  Results  (conditional  on 
approval  of  Parliaments)  of  Colonial  Conference  announced  ... 
Lord  Cadc^n  leaves  Dublin  on  his  resignation  of  the  office  of 
Lord- Lieutenant  ...  The  trustees  under  Rhodes's  will  appoint 
Mr.  G.  R.  Parkin  to  consider  a  scheme  for  the  allotment  of  the 
scholarships  . . .  The  Kaiser  is  present  at  the  launching  of  a  new 
great  American  liner  of  the  North-German  Lloyd  Company  at 
Stettin  ...  The  treaties  between  Chili  ^nd  Argentine  are 
approved  by  the  Chilian  Chamber. 

August  13.— The  King  reviews  the  Indian  Coronation  troopsi 
...  Westminster  Abbey  is  open  to  the  public  on  payment  of  5s 
...  A  regular  line  of  steamers  between  Canada  and  South  Africa  ' 
arrange<l .  for  next  October  ...  The  Secretafy  for  War  decides 
that  maximum  age  for  candidates  shall  be  19  at  Woolwich  and 
19^  at  Sandhurst  ...  The  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
issues  its  third  annual  report  ...  The  first  /raifi  de  luxeUoxn 
Baluwayo  reaches  Capetown,  the  journey  occupying  74  hours 
...  The  revenue  of  France  up  to  July  is  64,000,000  francs  below 
the  estimate. 

August  14. — The  King  and  Queen  leave  London  for  Ports- 
mouth and  Cowes  ...  The  amount  of  the  proposed  yearly 
sul:)sidies  from  the  Colonies  towards  the  Imperial  Navy  an- 
nounced :  Australia,  ;£'20D,ooo  ;  Cape  Colony,  /"sOjOOO  ;  New 
Zealand,  ;f40,ooo  ;  and  Natal,  ;t35,ooo  Also  Colonial  con- 
tributions to  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  announced  ...  Owing  to 
Russian  action,  the  return  of  the  Peking-Tientsin-Shanhaikwan 
railway  by  Britain  to  China  cannot  take  plate  before  October  6  ... 
Kaiser's  telegram  to  Prince  of  Bavaria  criticising  artistic  vole 
of  Bavarian  Diet  causes  much  excitement  in  Germany. 

.August  15. — The  King  places  cross  on  dtck  of  Royal  yacht 
Alberta  in  memory  of  the  Queen*s  Funeral  The  report  of  ^ 
the  Postmaster-General  for  1901  is  issued  ...  The  Indian  troops 
leave  Hampton  Court  for  Southampton  ...  The  transfer  of 
Tientsin  city  to  the  Chinese  is  completed  ...  Six  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  schools  are  -announced  to  hav6  been  established  in 
the  Transvaal. 

August  16. — The  Coronation  Naval  Review  is  held  at 
Spithead  by  the  King.  The  Fleet  is  illuminated  in  the 
evening  ...  The  Boer  Generals  Botha,  De  Wet  and  Delarey 
arrive  at  Southampton,  and  proceed  to  London  ...  Lord  Dudley 
is  sworn  in  as  Lord- Lieutenant  of  TrelJind  at  Dublin  ...  The 
Customs  returns  of  the  Transvaal  for  six  months  endir^^  July 
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show  £4,317,6^^  of  imports  as  compared  with  £i43,ig2  of  last 
year  ...  The  Protocol  tariff  in  China  is  signed  by  the  British, 
American,  German,  and  Japanese  representatives  without 
reservation,  and  by  the  Austrian,  Belgian  and  Dutch  aJ 
r€ferendum, 

August  17. — The  Shah  of  Persia  arrives  at  Dover  from  Calais 
on  his  first  visit  to  England  ...  The  Boer  Generals  visit  the  King 
at  Cowes  on  his  yacht  ...  A  meeting  of  over  2,000  Poles  is  held 
in  Berlin  to  protest  against  Polish  policy  of  Prussian  Government. 

August  18. — The  King  inspects  the  Fleet  under  way  off  the 
Isle  of  Wight  ;  bad  weather  prevents  any  manoeuvres  ...  The 
Shah  arrives  in  London  and  takes  up  his  residence  at  Marl- 
borough House  ...  The  B:jer  Generals  leave  for  Holland  ... 
^10,000,  presented  to  the  King  by  the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior, 
is  given  to  the  King's  Hospital  Fund  ...  The  seventy -second 
birthday  of  the  Emperor- King  is  celebrated  in  Austria-Hungarj'. 

August  19. — Further  telegrams  between  General  White,  Sir 
Red  vers  Buller,  and  Lord  Roberts  concerning  Ladysmith  pub- 
lished ...  The  terms  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
Martial  Law  ;  sentences  announced  ...  Westminster  Abbey 
open  for  last  time  before  Coronation  arrangements  dismantled  ; 
in  all  96,907  persons  paid  for  admission,  and  ;i"4,929  taken  ... 
The  Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Housing  Problem 
issued  ...  There  was  a  deficit  for  1901  of  48,000,000  marks  in  Ger- 
many ...  Further  important  discoveries  are  made  at  Zimbabye, 
Rhodesia. 

August  20. —The  Sbah  visits  the  King  at  Portsmouth  ...  The 
new  British  Academy  receives  its  Royal  Charter,  and  the  names 
of  the  first  49  members  are  published  ...  The  Duke  of  Bv?dford 
promises  1,000  for  three  years  to  the  Cancer  Research  Fund 
...  The  Labour  Association  opens  its  annual  exhibition  of 
co-operative  productions  at  Crystal  Palace  ...  The  Cape 
Parliament  is  opened. 

August  21. — The  King  and  Queen  leave  Coweson  a  prolonged 
cruise  ...  The  Cediic,  largest  liner  in  the  world,  launched  at 
Belfast  for  White  Star  Company  ...  The  Institute  of  Public 
Health  opens  its  conference  at  Exeter  ...  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Cape  Town  unanimously  resolve  to  present  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  their  Majesties  ...  It  is  reported 
that  twenty  of  the  New  Zealand  troops  brought  back  on  the 
Britannic  from  South  Africa  have  died  from  overcrowding  ... 
Good  rains  are  announced  in  India. 

August  22. — The  Shah  holds  an  artillery  review  at  Woolwich 
...  The  Japanese  general  elections  result  in  the  return  of  192 
members  of  the  Seiyukai  (Marquis  Ito's  party)  ;  104  Progressives, 
20  Imperialists,  150  Independents  ...  The  Conferences  on  the 
Ausgleich  between  Austria  and  Hungary  begin  in  Vienna. 

August  23. — In  the  Cape  Assembly  Mr.  Merriman  thanks  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg  on  behalf  of  the  Bond  for  his  action  against 
suspension  of  the  Constitution  ...  The  Parliamentary  Indemnity 
Bill  and  the  Financial  Indemnity  Bill  read  a  second  time  ...  It 
is  reported  that  the  Manitoba  wheat  harvest  will  reach 
65,000,000  bushels. 

August  2$. — The  King  and  Queen  visit  the  Isle  of  Man  ... 
The  Shah  leaves  London  for  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  ...  The 
Government  decides  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  Coro- 
nation visitors  ...  Parcel  Post  arrangement  concluded  between 
the  American  Express  Company  and  British  Post  Office  ... 
Germany,  Great  Britain  and  France  protest  against  the  blockade 
of  Venezuelan  Ports  ...  The  Chinese  Government  sanctions  the 
signature  of  the  new  tariff  ...  Since  July  15th  there  have  been 
4,278  cases  of  cholera  in  Egypt,  3,246  fatal. 

August  26. — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  lunches  with  President 
Loubet  and  dines  with  M.  Delcasse  ...  An  International 
Congress  of  Commerce  and  Industry  opens  at  Ostend  ...  The 
King  of  Italy  leaves  Racconigi  on  a  visit  to  the  Kaiser  ...  The 
annual  report  of  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  1901  is  issued  ...  The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy  for  1901  is  issued,  there  being  110,713  lunatics  in 
England  and  Wales  in  January,  1902. 

August  27. — Mr.  Markham,  M.P.,  addresses  a  letter  to  Messrs. 
Wernher,  Beit  and  Co.  withdrawing  his  charges  against  them, 
and  apologi-c..  Messrs.  Wernher,  Bjit  withdraw  action  for 
libel  ...  It  is  St  til  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  over 
2  000,000  flo  i  IS  have  been  collected  in  Holland  for  the  Boeis 


. . .  The  King  of  Italy  arrives  at  Potsdam  and  is  welcomed  by 
the  Kaiser. 

August  28. — In  the  Cape  As,sembly  Dr.  Smartt  makes  an 
attack  on  Mr.  Te  Water  alleging  treasonable  practices  ...  The 
construction  ■  of  the  Quetta-Nushki  Railway,  which  will  be 
82  miles  long  and  cost  70  lakhs  of  rupees,  is  sanctioned  ...  The 
King  of  Italy,  accompanied  by  the  Kaiser,  visits  Berlin  ...  Mr. 
M.  Holbein,  after  swimming  22.^  hours,  just  fails  to  reach  Dover 
from  Calais  ...  Scheme  for  extension  of  Newcastle  Quay  for 
3,200  feet,  at  a  cost  of  ;£'8oo,ooo,  adopted  by  the  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  Corporation. 

August  30. — The  King  of  Italy  leaves  Germany  for  Italy. 

PARLIAMENTARY. 
House  of  Lords. 

August  I. — Lord  Muskerry  calls  attention  to  the  suspension  of 
the  certificate  of  the  captain  of  the  Allan  line  steamship  Grecian. 
Lord  Dudley  replies. 

August  5. — Isle  of  Man  (Customs)  Bill  and  Pacific  Cable 
Bill  read  a  second  time  ...  Lords  Killanin  and  Clonbrock 
inquire  as  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  offer  of  a  subsidised 
passenger  line  across  Atlantic  ...  I^rd  Onslow  replies  that 
the  negotiations  are  between  Canadian  Government  and  rail- 
way. 

August  8.— The  Marine  Works  (Ireland)  Bill,  the  Lands 
Valuation  (Scotland)  Amendment  (No.  2)  Bill,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Bill  read  second  time  and  passed  through 
remaining  stages  ...  The  Consolidated  Fund  (Appropriation) 
Bill  and  the  Public  Works  Loans  Bill  read  a  first  time  and 
passed  through  all  their  stages  ...  Royal  Assent  given  by 
Commission  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  (Appropriation)  Bill,  the 
Shop  Clubs  Act,  the  Licensing  Act,  and  other  Bills  ..  Lord 
Lamington  raises  question  of  petition  from  Pacific  Island 
labourers  in  Queensland  ...  Lord  Killanin  asks  whether  any 
steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  Atlantic  service  under  British 
flag  ;  Lord  Onslow  replies  ...  House  adjourns  until  Oct.  16. 

House  of  Commons. 

August  I. — Discussion  of  Education  Bill  resumed  in  Com- 
mittee on  Management  Clause  as  recast  by  Mr.  Balfour  ... 
Amendments  by  Mr.  G.  White  (negatived  by  198  votes  to  72)  ; 
by  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice,  speeches  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  E.  Grey,  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  (negatived  by  242  votes  to  78)  ;  by  Mr.  Hatton 
(negatived  by  81  votes)  ...  Report  of  the  Excess  Army  Vote 
agreed  to. 

August  4. — Mr.  Balfour  makes  statement  as  to  reasons  for 
limiting  the  inquiry  into  the  W^ar  ...  Discussion  of  Army  votes 
in  Committee  of  Supply  ...  Vote  of  ;f  1 1,242,000  for  transport 
and  remounts  agreed  to  ...  Speeches  by  Sir  A.  Hayter,  Sir 
Chas.  Dilke  (calling  attention  to  Studdert  case),  Mr.  Brodrick, 
and  Mr.  Dillon  ...  Votes  of  ;f  16,066,000  for  provisions,  forage, 
etc.,  and  ;f 3, 970,000  for  clothing  agreed  to  ...  Vote  oi 
;f  715,093  for  Uganda  and  Somaliland  ;  Lord  Cranbome  makes 
statement  ...  Vote  of  >f 280, 409  for  the  Survey  agreed  to  ... 
Remaining  votes  passed  in  blocks,  guillotined. 

August  5. — Consideration  on  report  of  votes  agreed  to  in 
Committee  of  Supply  ...  On  vote  for  Admiralty  contract  work, 
Mr.  E.  Robertson  speaks,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  replies  on 
boiler  question  ...  All  votes  agreed  to  after  discussion  and 
closure  ...  Mr.  Austen  Chamberhiin  introduces  Appropriation 
Bill  ...  Public  Works  Loans  Bill  read  second  time  ...  The 
Marine  Works  (Ireland)  Bill  read  third  time. 

August  6.— The  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  moves  second  reading 
of  Appropriation  Bill  ...  Penrhyn  Quarry  dispute  raised  by  Mr. 
W.  Jones  ...  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  reviews  situation,  and  Lord 
Cranborne  replies  to  Mr.  Joseph  Walton  on  Chinese  matters  ... 
Major  Seely  and  Mr.  BaHour  speak  of  the  want  of  organisation 
in  our  naval  and  military  services  ...  Mr.  Dillon  reopens 
Sheridan  case  ...Mr.  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Asquith  speak  ;  speech 
by  Mr.  B  odrick  on  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Education  ...  Closure  carried  by  199  votes  to  129. 
Bill  read  a  second  time  ...  Consideration  of  Education  Bill 
resume<l  ...  Amendment  by  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  negatived  by  235 
voles  to  loi  ...  The  Public  Works  Loans  Bill  passes  throuL;h 
Committee. 
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August  8.  —  Mr.  Balfour  states  the  Royal  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  War  will  consist  of  Lord  Elgin,  Sir  Henry 
Xorman,  Admiral  Sir  John  Hopkins,  Lord  Esher,  Sir  J. 
Jackson,  Sir  John  Edge,  and  another  ...  Discussion  on  third 
reading  of  Appropriation  Bill  ...  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  denounces 
the  system  of  government  in  Ireland  ;  Mr.  Wyndham  replies  ... 
Lord  Cranbome  replies  to  Mr.  Yerburgh  on  new  treaty  with 
China  ...  Lord  Chas.  B^resford  and  Mr.'Brodrick  on  Imperial 
Defence  ...  Appropriation  Bill  read  third  time  ...  House 
adjourns  until  Oct.  16. 

By-Elections. 

July  31. — Mr.  Shackleton  (Labour)  elected  without  opposition 
for  Clitheroe  Division  of  Lancashire.  1890  and  1895,  Sir  Kay 
Shutileworth  (now  raised  to  the  peerage)  unopposed. 

August  14. — Sir  William  Walrond  re-elected  without  opposi- 
tion for  Tiverton  Division  of  Devonshire  on  his  appointment  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Seat  last  contested  in 
1892  :— 

Sir  W.  H.  Walrond  (C.)    4,433 

Sir  J.  B.  Phear  (L.)   3,100 

Conservative  majority...       ...       ...  1,333 

August  15. — Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  returned  unopposed  for 
East  Worcestershire  on  his  appointment  as  Postmaster-General. 
Seat  last  contested  in  1892  : — 

A.  Chamberlain  ( L.  U . )  5, 1 1 1 

O.  Browning  (G.L.)    ...  2,517 

Majority    ...        ...  5,594 

August  18. — An  election  in  South  Belfast  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Johnston  results  as  follows 

Mr.  T.  Sloan  (Independent  Protestant)  ...  3,795 
Mr.  C.  W.  Dunbar-Buller  (Unionist)   2,969 

Majority       ...       ...  826 

August  21. — Owing  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Forster 
as  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury  : — 

Mr.  H.  W.  Forster  (C.)  5,333 

Mr.  Beaumont  Maurice  (L.)     ...       ...       ...  4,442 

Majority    891 

I>ast  Election  1900. 

H.  W.  Forster   6,604 

H.  Richardson   1.792 

Mj»jority    ...       ...  4,812 

SPEECHES. 

July  31. — Lord  Rosebery,  in  London,  on  Liberal  League  ... 
L.>rd  Kitchener,  at  South  African  Dinner,  London. 

August  I. — Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Kitchener,  at  the 
Grocers'  Company,  London. 

August  2. — Mr.  Seddon,  at  Liverpool,  on  the  inter-relations 
of  the  Empire  ...  Mr.  O'Brien,  at  Castlebar  ...  Mr.  E.  M. 


Sadler,  at  Cambridge,  on  Educational  methods  ...  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  at  Lower  Sydenham,  on  rifle  clubs  and  ranges. 

August  5. — Lor4  Kitchener,  at  Wei  beck  Abbey,  on 
Colonials  in  the  war. 

August  6. — Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener,  at  the  Guild- 
hall, on  the  Army. 

August  7. — Mr.  Choate,  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  London, 
unveils  portrait  of  Washington  and  delivers  an  address. 

August  12. — Lord  Rosebery,  at  Ea.stbourne,  opens  Hampden 
Park. 

August  14. — Sir  E.  Barton  and  Mr.  Seddon,  at  Tunbridge 
Wells. 

August  19. — The  German  Emperor,  art  Hamburgh,  on  the 
late  Empress  Frederick. 

August  20. — Lord  Milner,  at  Barberton,  on  Mining  legisla- 
tion ...  Mr.  C.  Fenwick,  M.P.,  at  Crystal  Palace,  on  Co-opera- 
tion. 

August  21. — Lord  Iddesleigb,  at  Exeter,  on  hygienic  matters. 

August  22. — Count  Gleichen,  at  Manchester,  on  Cotton- 
growing  in  the  Soudan. 

August  23. — Lord  Kitchener,  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  on  the 
Army  and  on  Education  ...  Sir  George  White,  at  Aberdeen,  at 
the  Gordon  Highlanders'  Memorial  Institute  opening. 

August  26.— Lord  Roberts  and  JJeneral  French,  at  Canter- 
bury. 

August  27. — President  Roosevelt,  at  Augusta,  Maine,  on 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

August  28. — Lord  Roberts,  at  Dover  ...  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
at  Lille,  on  Relations  of  France  and  Canada. 

OBITUARY. 

August  I. — Senator  Gaetano  Negri,  Italian  statesman  and 
writer  ...  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Edward  Newdigate  Newdegate,  77. 

August  4. — Sir  E.  Hertslet,  librarian  at  Foreign  Office,  78. 

August  5. — Judge  French,  59  ...  Miss  Rosamund  Davenport- 
Hill,  78. 

August  6. — Dr.  Thomas  Christie,  Canadian  politician  ...  M. 
Pierre  d'Espagnat,  African  explorer. 

August  i. — Herr  Rudolph  von  Benningsen,  81  ...  Hon. 
Arthur  Webster  (son  of  Lord  Chief  Justice)  ...  Mr.  Lewis 
Deschamps,  French  painter,  52  ...  M.  James  Tissot,  painter,  66 
...  General  Lucas  Meyer  ...  Mr.  Alexander  Mitch ie,  79. 

August  10. — Mr.  McMillan,  U.S.  Senator  for  Michigan. 

August  15.— Sidi  Mahdi  Sheikh  Senussi  (at  Kanem). 

August  16. — M.  Victor  Huquet,  Oriental  painter,  67. 

August  17. — Dr.  Leopold  Schenk,  of  Vienna,  62. 

August  19. — General  von  der  Plaintz,  Saxon  War  Minister. 

August  21. — General  Franz  Sigel,  American  politician. 

August  22.— Sir  Thomas  Boyd,  ex-Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

August  24. — Hon.  Joseph  Royal,  in  Ottawa. 
August  28. — Mr.  James  Craig,  formerly  M.P.  for  Ncwcastlc- 
on-Tyne,  68. 
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Current  History  in  Caricature 


"  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 


THIS  month  Mr.  Gould  is  taking  his  holiday.  The 
events  of  August,  therefore,  are  not  illumined  by 
his  eloquent  pencil.  From  another  cause,  also, 
another  source  of 
Current  History 
in  Caricature  has 
been  temporarily 
closed.  The 
admirable  series 
of  cartoons 
M'hich  Mr.  Opper 
•contributes  to  the 
New  York  Jour- 
nal are  for  the 
present  not  avail- 
able for  repro- 
duction in  the 
Review,  except- 
ing under  impos- 
sible conditions, 
for  which,  how- 
ever, the  New 
York  Journal  is 
in  no  way  directly 
responsible.  Mr. 
Opper  has  been 
contributing  an 
admirable  series 
-of  illustrated 
Nursery  Rhymes, 
which,  when  col- 
lected, will  form 
a  valuable  cam- 
paign document 
against  the 
Trusts.  For  sam- 
ples, however,  our 
readers  must  wait 
until  we  are  once 
more  free  to 
quote,  as  we  have 
done  for  years 
past,  the  cartoons  from  the  Journal. 

For  the  last  time  the  Coronation  cartoons  will 
occupy  the  first  place  in  our  collection,  and  curiously 


enough  the  best  and  worst  of  these  cartoons  appear  in 
the  Melbourne  Punch.    The  best  I  reproduce. 

The  worst  represents  the  King  as  sitting  in  a  dressing- 
gown  with  a  copy 
of  the  Melbourne 
Punch  in  his 
hand,  exclaiming, 
"By  Jove,  that 
was  a  heavy 
cross!  I've 
earned  the 
crown."  A  re- 
mark which  for 
bad  taste  couW 
hardly    be  ex- 


celled. 

The 
Punch 
passed 


Hindi 
has  sur- 
all  its 


Punch, 


Great  and  Greater  Britain. 

King  Edward  VII. ;  *'  Peace  we  love  ;  but  we  shall  hold  our  own." 
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contemporaries  m 
the  number  and 
exuberance  of  its 
Coronation  car- 
toons. From  the 
series  I  am  only 
able  to  find  room 
for  one.  Outside 
the  British  Em- 
pire the  feeling 
of  sympathy  and 
awe  inspu-ed  by 
the  King's  illness 
seems  to  have 
had  a  paralysing 
effect  upon  the 
slightly  malicious 
artists  of  the 
satirical  paper.. 
After  this  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they 
give  the  King  the 
rest  he  deserves. 

Few  monarchs  have  been  so  mercilessly  lampooned  by 
the  Continental  comic  press,  and  few  have  borne  it  all  as 
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Bul'ttin^  28/6/02.]  [Sydney. 

King   Edward   Banquets   the    London  Poor. 

An  Australian  Ccld-Tea  Apostle's  Idea  of  the  Ceremonial. 
"The  King  has  ordered  a  thousand  barrels  of  beer  from  Bass  and  Co.  to 
be  served  to  the  poor  on  Coronation  Dajr ;  but  many  of  those  who  had 
\t)lunte£red  to  tak^  part  in  U.M.'s  entertainments  object  to  distribute  the 
liquor.  "—Ox  Wf. 


La  Silhouette  represents  the  King  as  an  aged  man 
being  attended  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  his  physician  ;  but 
the  picture  has  not  sufficient  point  to  secure  forgiveness 
for  its  vulgarity.  The  other  cartoons  .  hardly  call  for 
notice,  although  the  effort  of  the  Hindi  Punch  may  be 
noticed,  notwithstanding  its  being  somewhat  conventional 

That  criticism  certainly  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
Sydney  Bulletin's  picture  of  the  King's  banquet  to  the 
London  poor.  . 


Bulletin,  21/6/oa.] 


Who  wears  the  Star. 
Who  bore  the  Cross. 


[Sydney. 


Hindi  Punch.\ 


God  Save  the  King^t 


[Bombay. 


The  Coronation  decorations,  especially  those  bestowed 
upon  the  Colonial  Premiers,  have  suggested  cartoons  to 
the  Bulletin^  in  some  of  which  a  deeper  note  is  sounded 
than  is  usual  in  caricatures. 

Such  a  one  is  that  giving  the  contrast  between  tfeose 
who  fought  for  the  Empire  and  lost  their  lives  in  the 
war,  and  the  Preip.ier#  wbo^je^ptth^  reward. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


BuUeHn,  5/7/oa.]  [Sydney. 


Why  Seddon  didn't  get  a  Coronation  "  Honour." 

Gory  Dick  :  •*  Take  away  that  bauble  ! " 

Joe  Chamberlain  :  "  Very  sorry,  Mr.  Seddon,  but  this  is  the  best  we 
can  offer  you  at  present.  Fact  is,  there  is  no  Royal  dukedom  vacant  just 
now  !" 

Gory  Dick  :  "  Enough— I  can  wait ! " 

In  a  like  vein  the  Australian  papers  deal  with  the 
decorated  and  non-decorated  Premiers.  The  Melbourne 
Punch  represents  Sir  Edmund  Barton  in  all  the  glory  of 
his  G.C.M.G. 

But  the  Bulletin  is  distinctly  funny  in  the  cartoonlets 
which  it  devotes  to  Mr.  Seddon. 


One  represents  him  refusing  disdainfully  the  G.C.M.G., 
the  other  ridicules  his  complaint  that  the  terms  of  peace 
were  not  sufficiently  severe. 


Mr.  Seddon  regrets  (by  cable?  that  the  terms  of  peace  were  BOH^btor; 
He  would  like  to  have  seen  something  '*  humorous  "  done  to  oki  KnggK^' 


South  African  questions  happily  no  longer  fignre  10 
conspicuously  in  the  cartoons  of  the  month.  The  SimA 
African  Review  has  had  a  series  of  atrocious  cartoons 
dealing  with  the  proposed  suspension  of  the  Cape 
Constitution.  Atrocious  though  they  be,  I  reproduce 
one  of  them  as  a  sample  of  the  method  in  which  the 
so-called  loyalists  of  Cape  Colony  are  endeavouring  tr. 
promote  peace  and  conciliation,  and  realise  the  ideals  of 
equal  justice  for  all  races  and  free  constitutional  govern- 
ment, to  secure  which  we  have  just  spent  j£2oo,ooo,ooa 
Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  who  figures  as  a  fiend  from  the 
nether  regions,  is  Prime  Minister  of  the  Colony,  and  ius 
only  oft'ence  is  that  he  has  defended  the  free  constitutinn 
of  South  Africa  from  being  trampled  under  fo(»t  b;  f-^e 
wreckers.      In   the  cartoon  reproduced  herewith,  Mr. 
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Johnny  Loyalist  (to  Mamma  Britannia) :  '*  Oh  mammy  !  please  take 
that  stick  away  from  him  so  that  I  can  keep  him  out  of  '  the  House.'  If  you 
don't  he'll  call  me  nasty  names  and  say  rude  things  about  you,  I'm  sure  he 
•ill." 

ToMMis  Lib  Low  :  '*  Boo-boo  !  I  sha'n't  have  no  nothing  then,  all  my 
toys  ar^  broken." 


Off  for  the  TransvaaL 


Hofmeyr,  Mr.  Merriman,  and  Mr.  Sauer,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Dutch  loyalists  in  South  Africa,  are  repre- 
sented as  traitorous  wreckers,  because,  forsooth,  they 
have  saved  the  constitutional  government  from  destruc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  real  wreckers,  who  are,  strange 
to  say,  supported  and  encouraged  by  Lord  Milner. 

The  Cape  Register  is  another  of  the  South  African 
journals  which  places  its  artists  at  the  disposal  of  those 
who,  in  the  name  of  freedom  and  progress,  would  destroy 
responsible  government  in  the  Cape. 

A  cartoon  of  a  very  different  nature  represents  the 
Jewish  exodus  from  Europe  to  the  promised  land  of  the 
Rand.  It  is  a  Swiss  paper,  and  calls  attention  to  one 
phase  of  the  South  African  question  which  is  too  often 
ignored  in  this  country'.  The  proportion  of  children  of 
Israel  among  the  Outlanders  has  never  been  accurately 
ascertained. 


Ulk,  25/7/03.J  [B^rua. 

The  Unsuspecting  Golf-player. 


"  Let  me  conffratulate  you,  sir.  on  bnng  made  Prime  Minister  !  ** 
"What?   I  Prime  Minister?   I'm  sure  I  didn't  know.    I  scarcely  ever 
read  the  newspapers." 

The  accession  of  Mr.  Balfour  to  the  Prime  Ministership 
has  attracted  less  attention  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  comic  artists.  In  Germany  they  have  utterly 
failed  to  catch  his  likeness,  and  even  describe  him  as 
James  Balfour. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  German  cartoons  on  Mr. 
Balfour  is  that  of  ^/^^V^Uh^-dlvjells  upon  the  Prime 
Minister's  i?»^)to^>*yyt^ 
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A  cartoon  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  touches  upon 
another  phase  of  the  same  subject,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  Mr.  Cfiamberlain's  disappointment. 
**  Poor  Joe  "  is  represented  in  such  evil  case  as  even  to 
excite  the  commiseration  of  President  Kruger. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  recent  Eng- 
lish politics,  the  reversal  of  the  Ministry'  at  the  Leeds 
-by-election,  is  very  inadequately  represented  in  the 
cartoons  of  the  month.  This  is  no  doubt  very  largely 
due  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gould,  and  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  cartoonists  have  the  best  reason  in  the 
world  for  not  emphasising  the  significance  of  the  elections 
of  North  Leeds  and  Sevenoaks. 

The  Town  Crier  of  Birmingham,  however,  depicts 
':^ith  tolerable  accuracy  the  effect  of  the  polling  at  North 
Leeds  upon  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  majority. 

A  very  effective  cartoon  is  that  in  the  Hindi  Punch, 
representing  the  growth  of  Indian  military  expenditure, 
and  its  effect- on  the  income-tax  payer. 


'  Jiimdirwr  IBombay. 


The  Overburdened  Indian  Bullock. 

The  Bombay  Presidency  Association  has  prepared  a  memorial  to  be 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  growing  increase  in  the 
Indian  Array  expenditure.  The  memorial,  among  other  things,  says : 
*'  that  your  petitioners  lastly  beg  to  point  out  to  your  Honourable  House  in 
this  connection  the  appalling  growth  of  Indian  military  expenditure,  which 
has  risen  from  twenty-six  cror^-s  jn  1885  to  iwenty-sjven  crores  this  year. 
A  material  portion  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  Army  amalgamittion  scheme 
of  1859,  which  has  proved  so  extremely  costly  and  injurious  to  the  revenues 
of  India.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  Indian  military  expenditure 
absorbs  the  total  land  revenue  of  Indb  collected  from  millions  of  peasants 
noted  for  their  hopeless  indebtedness  and  chronic  bdigence." 
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The  discussion 
about  England's 
policy*  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  her 
relations  with  Italy 
and  the  question  of 
Tripoli  does  not 
seem  to  have  pleased 
the  Italians,  judging 
from  some  of  the 
caricatures.  The 
leaning  of  Italy 
towards  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance  has 
exercised  many  pen- 
cils, one  of  which  is 
shown  here  from 
the  Italian  Papa- 
gallo. 

It  is  noteworthy 
that  among  all  the 
European  press  it 
is  reserved  almost 
absolutely  to  // 
Papagallo  to  deal 
with  affairs  of  other 
than  local  interest. 

English  policy  in  the  Far  East  is  illustrated  by  a 
cartoon  in  De  Amsterdammer^  in  which  the  Anglo- 
Japnese  allies  are  arming  the  Korean,  while  the  Bear 
behind  the  gate  and  the  Chinaman  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall  are  looking  on  with  considerable  misgivings. 

But  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  Tsar's  proposed 


Imglbse  :  "  Oh  !  this  is  good,  this  b  a  news  :  Italie  w|th  an  other  tripHce.   I  have  understand.  The  modem  woman,  that  is  set 
at  liberty,  sesks  some  uncere  friends,  for  mistake  bentelf  the  affscted  oppressors  of  one  triplice  ef  egoisme." 

Conference  on  Trusts  by  the  cartoonists.  I  give  here 
one  depicting  the  indignation  of  American  [anti-Trust 
legislators  at  the  encroachment  upon  their  ground. 
There  are  several  interesting  cartoons  relative  to  the 
religious  troubles  in  France,  some  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  advertisement  pages. 


Character  Sketches. 


THE  BOER 

BEFORE  the  war  began  no  men  were  held  in 
more  contempt  and  scorn  than  the  Boers  of 
South  Africa.  Now  that  the  war  has  ended  in 
their  enforced  submission  to  terms  dictated  after  three 
years'  desperate  fighting,  there  is  no  race  of  men  on 
this  planet  who  are  the  objects  of  such  universal 
admiration  and  wondering  respect.  "  You  talk  as  if 
the  Boers  were  men,"  yelled  an  excited  Jingo  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Midlands  which  I  was  attempting  to 
address  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  "  1 
tell  you  they  are  not  men,  they  are  Boars."  To 
read  the  old  files  of  the  Daily  Maily  that  supreme 
pander  to  the  passions  of  the  mob,  is  to  gain  the 
impression  that  the  Boer  was  a  cowardly  mongrel, 
who  from  his  filth,  his  brutality  and  his  ignorance 
might  almost  have  been  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
a  Kaffir  and  a  baboon.  To-day  the  Boer  is  recognised 
everywhere  as  a  man  of  superior  race — not  only 
su{>erior,  immeasurably  superior,  to  the  gin-sodden, 
gutter-bred  people  of  our  slums,  but  to  all,  the  nations 
which  have  been  enervated  by  luxury  and  emasculated 
by  unbelief.  Hence  the  paradox  that  while  technically 
and  on  paper  we  have  destroyed  the  Boer  Republics, 
we  have  really  constituted  on  imperishable  foundations 
the  Africander  State. 

What  constitutes  a  State  ? 

Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labour^  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned  ; 

Not  bays  and  broad -arm'd  ports 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storms,  rich  navies  ride. 

Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts, 
W^here  low-brow'd  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No  :  men,  high-minded  men, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endowed 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude  ; 

Men,  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain  ; 

These  constitute  a  State. 

The  paradox  is  not  unfamiliar.  The  Christian 
Church  was  founded  by  the  slaughter  and  the  torture 
of  Christians.  The  more  the  members  of  the  Church 
Militant  below  were  martyred,  the  more  deeply  laid 
were  the  foundations  of  the  Church  Invisible,  which 
became  in  due  time  the  Church  Triumphant — 
triumphant  even  over  the  Caesars  whose  predecessors 
had  built  the  Colosseum.  So  it  is  to-day.  The  Boer 
States,  men  say,  have  been  blotted  out.  "  Never 
again "  will  the  Boers  be  permitted  to  assert  their 
right  to  independent  national  existence. 

If  Sir  William  Jones's  lines  be  true,  may  not  the 
Boers  claim  more  truly  to  have  vindicated  their  right 
to  Statehood  than  even  our  world-sprawling  race, 
with  all  its  fleets  ?    For  neither  the  British  nor  any 


GENERALS. 

other  civilised  race  has  within  the  memory  of  man 
been  subjected  to  so  prolonged,  so  terrible,  so  ruthless 
a  trial  of  its  manhood,  as  that  from  which  the 
Boers  have  triumphantly  emerged.  No  other  nation 
of  this  generation  has  sent  ever>'  man  and  boy  into 
the  field,  no  other  nation  has  had  its  every  homestead 
given  to  the  flames,  no  other  nation  has  kept  on  the 
struggle  for  independence  and  self-government  after 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  population,  men,  women  and 
children,  had  been  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners 
of  war.  We  might,  if  put  to  the  test,  survive  the 
ordeal.    But  the  test  has  never  been  applied. 

I.— PRESIDENT  STEYN. 

President  Steyn  is  technically  speaking  not  one  of 
the  Boer  Generals.  He  was  President  of  the  Free 
State,  and  will  remain  President  of  the  Free  State/ 
until  he  dies.  In  time  to  come  he  may  be  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  States  of  South  Africa,  but 
whatever  fortune  the  Fates  may  have  in  store  for  him 
he  has.carved  his  name  imperishably  in  the  memor}' 
of  mankind  as  President  Steyn.  The  age  and  physical 
infirmities  of  President  Kruger  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, and  his  retirement  at  quite  an  early  stage 
from  the  blood-stained  arena  left  President  Steyn  the 
most  conspicuous  civilian  at  the  seat  of  war.  No  one 
entered  upon  the  war  more  reluctantly  or  with  more  pro- 
found conviction  that  the  Republics  must  ultimately 
go  down  before  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  Empire 
whose  High  Commissioner  had  decreed  their  doom. 
But  he  never  wavered  from  his  conviction  that  it 
matters  were  pushed  to  an  extremity  against  the 
Transvaal  the  Orange  Free  State  was  bound  by  ever}' 
consideration  of  honour  and  good  faith  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  their  allied  Republic. 

From  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  war  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  terms  of  submission  at  Vereeniging, 
President  Steyn  was  ever  foremost  in  the  field.  •  Not 
being  a  military  man  he  could  take  no  part  in  the 
direction  of  the  campaign  or  in  the  waging  of  battles ; 
but  he  shared  all  the  hardships  of  the  struggle,  and 
contributed  probably  more  than  any  single  man  to 
nerve  the  heart  and  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  Boers. 
Whoever  might  fail  or  falter  in  the  long  protracted 
ordeal  of  the  war  of  devastation,  President  Steyn 
never  flinched.  Of  him,  as  was  said  of  Cromwell 
long  ago,  it  was  true  that  "  hope  shone  in  him  as  a 
pillar  of  fire  after  it  had  gone  out  in  other  men."  He 
went  into  the  war  in  splendid  physical  health.  He 
came  out  of  it  a  shattered  wreck,  paralysed  and  nearly 
blind.  But  in  sickness  as  in  health,  in  poverty  as  in 
wealth,  his  courage  never  wilted,  his  determination 
never  wavered.    For  more  than  a  year  he  was  hunted 
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from  place  to  place  by  the  ubiquitous  columns 
British  army.  On  one  occasion  he  was  so 
captured  that  he  is  said 
to  have  escaped  with  no 
other  apparel  than  his 
shirt.  But  he  seemed  to 
bear  a  charmed  life. 
Again  and  again  he 
traversed  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  seat 
of  war,  in  the  midst  of 
commandoes  which  from 
time  to  time  had  to  fight 
their  way  beneath  storms 
of  bullets,  but  he  emerged 
unscathed.  In  the  midst 
of  privations  and  dangers, 
separated  from  his  wife 
and  family,  confronted 
daily  with  the  harrowing 
spectacle  of  a  devastated 
country,  no  extremity  of 
danger  could  ruffle  the 
serenity  of  his  soul  or  lead 
him  to  utter  a  despairing 
word.  All  his  letters 
and  messages  to  Europe 
breathed  the  same  spirit 
of  unconquerable  deter- 
mination to  carry  on  the 
struggle  until  the  last  man 
had  fired  his  last  cart- 
ridge. It  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  immense 
service  which  this  daring 
and  intrepid  spirit  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  the 
Boers.  The  part  which 
he  played  in  the  Boer 
War  of  Independence  is 
somewhat  analogous  to 
that  which  was  played  by 
Gambetta  in  the  war 
which  the  Third  Republic 
waged  against  the  Ger- 
man armies.  Gambetta, 
like  President  Steyn,  was 
a  civilian,  but  as  a  fight- 
ing force*  he  was  worth 
many  generals.  As  Russell 
Lowell  sang  of  another 
civilian  in  the  great  war 
which  crushed  the  South- 
em  Confederacy : — 

His  voice  rammed  home  our 

cannon,  edged  our  swords . . . 
In  our  dark  hours  he  manned 

our  guns  again, 
Re-manned  ourselves  from  his 

own  manhood's  store, 
Pride,  honour,  country  throbbed  through  all  his  strain  ; 
And  shall  we  praise  ?    God's  praise  was  his  before, 
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And  on  our  futile  laurels  he  looks  down 
Himself  our  bravest  crown. 

Mrs.  Steyn,  to  whom  I 
had  the  honour  of  paying 
my  resoects  last  month  at 
their  villa  in  Scheven- 
ingen,  where  she  is  nuhing 
her  husband  back  to  con- 
valescence, is  a  worthy 
helpmate  of  her  heroic 
partner.  But  for  her, 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  have 
been  alive  at  this  moment. 
'At  the  end  of  the  war  Mr. 
Steyn  was  so  complete 
a  physical  wreck  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  medical 
experts,  his  recovery  was 
impossible.  With  indomit- 
able faith  Mrs.  Steyn 
insisted  upon  bringing 
him  to  Europe,  and  was 
rewarded  by  finding,  to 
the  infinite  gratification 
of  his  innumerable  friends 
and  admirers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  that  he  had 
benefited  so  much  by  the 
sea-voyage  that  when  he 
reached  Holland  the 
doctors  gave  her  every 
hope  that  he  would  ere 
long  be  completely  re- 
stored to  health  and 
strength. 

Mrs.  Steyn,  who  was 
the  first  woman  taken 
prisoner  of  war  by  the 
army  of  invasion,  and  who 
has  had  wide  and  varied 
experience  of  the  treat- 
ment which  her  country- 
women suffered  under 
martial  law,  is  not  in 
the  least  embittered  by 
all  her  experiences. 
She  is  full  of  high 
hope  and  joyous  expec- 
tation of  being  able  to 
assist  in  doing  great 
things  for  South  Africa. 
She  is  a  splendid  type  of 
the  unconquerable  ele- 
ment of  Dutch  woman- 
hood with  which  we  have 
to  deal  in  South  Africa. 

It  is  a  subject  of  natural 
pride  with  the  family  that 
n  opposed  to  the  last  the  acceptance  of  the 
surrender,  and  that  his  name  is  not  appended 
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to  the  submission  of  Vereeniging.  This  may  have 
been  to  a  certain  extent  accidental,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  his  ilhiess  prevented  his  taking  part  in  the  final 
deHberations ;  but  accidental  or  otherwise,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  President  of  the  Free  State  never 
signed  away  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  if 
his  health  had  not  broken  he  might  have  succeeded  in 
persuading  his  compatriots  to  prolong  the  war  for 
another  twelve  months.  From  our  point  of  view  it 
is  no  doubt  a  great  mercy  that  he  was  so  incapacitated, 
for  the  Boers  had  suffered- and  sacrificed  quite  enough 
to  secure  their  future,  and  any  further  protraction  of 
the  struggle  would  have  only  resulted  in  the  extermi- 


the  triumphant  assurance  that  I  received  from  Minis- 
terial quarters  that  the  Boers  had  been  too  late  in 
beginning  operations,  that  General  Symons  and 
General  White  had  made  Natal  as  safe  as  Piccadilly, 
and  that  the  British  forces  under  their  command  were 
quite  able  to  hold  at  bay  any  number  of  Boers  that 
might  be  brought  against  them.  Within  a  few  days  of 
these  confident  assurances  General  Lukas  Meyer  had 
driven  the  British  army  on  to  the  frontiers  of  Natal 
in  headlong  flight  upon  its  base  by  Ladysmith. 
General  Penn  Symons,  alas  !  had  paid  with  his  life 
for  his  over-confidence,  and  the  British  camp  at 
Dundee,  with  all  its  supplies,  had  fallen  into  the 
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General  Lukas  Msyer  at  the  grave  of  General  Penn  Symons,  Dundee,  Natal,  May  1900. 


nation  of  their  race.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to 
understand,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  sympathise 
with,  the  feeling  of  exultation  with  which  men  will 
remember  that  President  Steyn  even  at  the  last  never 
despaired  of  the  Republic. 

XL— GENERAL  LUKAS  MEYER. 

General  Lukas  Meyer,  the  first  of  the  Boer  Generals 
to  arrive  in  this  country  after  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
was  the  first  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  people  to  the  fact 
that  in  attacking  the  Transvaal  they  had  taken  the 
wolf  by  the  ears.    I  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday 


hands  of  the  victorious  Boers.  Yet  Lukas  Meyer, 
although  the  first  of  the  flails  with  which  the  arrogance 
of  our  people  was  beaten  in  the  threshing-floor  of 
battle,  was  from  first  to  last  strongly  opposed  to  the 
war.  When  I  saw  him  in  London  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  opinion  that  Kruger*s  ultimatum  was  a  mistake, 
and  that  the  people  who  insisted  upon  fighting  were 
not  those  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 
He  told  me  that  at  the  secret  meeting  of  the  Volks- 
raad,  when  it  was  decided  to  refuse  any  further 
concessions  to  the  continually  increasing  demands  of 
the  British  Government,  he  moved  a  resolution  to  the 
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effect  that  the  five  years'  franchise  should  be  conceded 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  supported  it  in  a  speech 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  difference  between 
five  years*  and  seven  years*  franchise  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  The  answer 
to  this  was  that,  even  if  the  five  years*  fran- 
chise had  been  conceded,  Lord  Milner  would  have 
raised  some  fresh  demands,  to  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  submit  without  sacrificing 
their  national  independence^  and  that  therefore  nothing 
remained  but  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  fight  it  out. 
General  Lukas  Meyer,  however,  was  supported  in  his 
view  of  the  case  by  General  Botha  and  General 
Delarey  and  four  others.  But  his  resolution  was 
rejected  by  twenty-one  votes.  He  told  me  that  of  the 
seven  who  had  voted  against  the  war,  when  peace  was 
made  every  one  had  been  either  captured,  killed,'  or 
had  kept  on  fighting  to  the  last.  Of  the  twenty-one 
who  had  voted  against  peace  only  two  were  either 
captured,  killed,  or  wounded  in  the  war  which  their 
vote  had  precipitated. 

But  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  impolicy  of 
refusing  to  ipake  the  concessions  which  he  hoped 
might  have  averted  the  war  prevented  him  from  doing 
his  utmost  to  defend  the  independence  of  his  .country. 
He  waSt  not  pne  of  the^most  brilliant  Generals  of  the 
war,  but^he*  was,  thoroughly  trustworthy,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Natal  campaign  he  was  a  pillar  of 
strength  to  the  Boer  cause. 

He  was-only  fifty-one  years  oJd  when  his  career  was 
suddenly  terminated ;  by  his  unexpected  death  from 
heart  disease  in  ^nzssek.  He  was'  a  man  of  good 
education,  born  in  the^  Orange  Free  State,  who  passed 
his  youth  in  the  British  Colony  of  Natal,  from  whence 
he  migrated  to  Vryheid,  on  the  Zulu  Border.  In  the 
iU-fated  campaign  which  culminated  in  the  death  of 
poor  General  Colley,  at  Majuba,  Lukas  Meyer  was 
severely  wounded  at  Ingogo.  His  first  notable  exploit, 
however,  was  wheq  he,  at  the  head  of  several  other 
burghers,  crossed  into  Zululand,  and  assisted  Dinizulu 
in  a  civil  war  which  broke  out  after  the  deposition  of 
Cetewayo.  In  return  ifor  his  services  he  received  a 
grant  of  the  strip  which  lies  between  Swaziland  and 
Natal.  Here  he  founded  a  Boer  State,  under  his 
presidency,  with  the  title  of  the  New  Republic,  and 
received  from  his  admiring  countrymen  the  title  of'the 
Lion  of  Vryheid.  He  wearied  after  a  time  of  his  inde- 
pendent position  ;  he  merged  the  New  Republic  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  took  a  seat  in  the  Volksraad  as 
member  for  Vryheid. 

Wlien  the  war  broke  out  he  was  Speaker  in  the 
Boer  House  of  Commons.  In  all  our  dealings  with 
him  the  British  troops  found  him  a  chivalrous  and 
humane  commander.  His  message  of  sympathy  to 
Lady  Symons  was  one  of  the  first  incidents  which 
opened  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  people  to  the  fact 
that  the  Boers  might  be  chivalrous  Christian  gentle- 
men. He  paid  every  respect  to  the  remains  of  his 
defeated  adversary,  and  placed  flowers  upon  his  grave 
in  the  churchyard  of  Dundee. 


Immediately  after  his  initial  success  at  Dundee  his 
health  failed  him,  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
battle  of  Modder  Spruit  before  Ladysmith  he  was 
compelled  to  hand  over  his  command  to  Louis  Botha, 
his  friend,  neighbour,  and  adviser.  From  that  time 
to  the  end  of  the  war,  although  General  Meyer  took 
part  a  good  deal  in  the  fighting,  he  was  never  one  of 
the  leading  figures  in  the  campaign. 

He  did  not  figure  conspicuously  in  the  newspapers 
until  after  peace  was  concluded  and  he  arrived  in 
this  country.  He  leceived  a  very  cordial  welcome, 
to  which  he  responded  with  a  simple  kindliness  of 
heart  which  created  some  scandal.  His  acceptance 
of  Lord  Rothschild*s  invitation  to  a  banquet  at  which 
Lord  Kitchener  was  present  did  not  commend  itself 
to  his  countrymen,  and  is  said  to  have  been  regarded 
with  some  disapproval  by  the  King.  General  Meyer 
did  not  consent  to  remain  for  the  Coronation,  which 
would  have  been  a  little  too  much  to  expect,  but  he 
cordially  reciprocated  the  hospitable  invitations  which 
were  showered  upon  him.  He  greatly  enjoyed 
a  visit  which  he  paid  to  Lord  Onslow*s  house 
in  Surrey,  and  •  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
nothing  had  pleased  him  so  much  since  he  came 
to  England  as  to  find  how  much  Lord  Onslow's 
daughters  knew  of  the  practical  management  of  cows 
and  horses.  When  Lukas  Meyer  visited  the  Royal 
mews  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Boer  General  is  said 
to  have  astounded  one  of  the  grooms  by  soundly 
rating  him  for  the  foul  condition  of  the  maries  of  the 
cream-coloured  horses  which  were  shortly  to  play  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  pageant  of  the  Coronation 
procession.  These  remarks  were  communicated  to 
the  King,  when.  His  Majesty  invited  the  Boer  General 
on  his  return  to  England  to  come  down  to  Sandringham 
and  see  his  stables  therel  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
but  alas!  it  wias- cancelled  by-a  still  more  imperious 
command. 

General  Meyer  made  an  excellent  impression  upon 
all  who  met  him.  He  appeared  to  be  in  the  prime  of 
life.  He  stood  six  feet  high;  and  was  of  a  compact 
and  symrhetrical  figure.  His  conversation  was  simple, 
frank,  and  straightforward.  I  asked  him  what  was  his 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  private  property  that  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  Transvaal. 

*^  All  of  it,"  he  said.  And  then,  correcting  himself, 
"  Well,"  he  added,  "  I  should  say  all  except  about  five 
per  cent.'* 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  do  you  mean  everything  ?  ** 

"  Everything,"  he  said  ;  "  the  farmsteads,  stock — 

all  the  property  we  had  has  been  destroyed." 

"  But,"  I  objected,  "  our  people  say  that  they 

only  burned  farms  when  there  was  an  abuse  of  the 

white  flag,  or  when  they  had  been  defended  as 

fortresses." 

He  smiled  sadly,  and  said :  "  Then  what  do  they 
say  to  the  burning  of  whole  towns  ?  Yes,  whole 
towns,"  he  repeated ;  "  six,  at  least,  to  my  knowledge 
that  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  have  been  laid  in 
ashes.     You  could  not  say  that  of  every  house  in  the 
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town,"  he  continued  ;  "  everything  has  been  destroyed. 
It  was  so  ordered." 

Of  Kitchener  he  spoke  with  respect,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  his  ability  as  a  general,  as  on  account  of 
his  honesty  as  a  man.  He  was  a  good  straight  man, 
he  said,  who  would  keep  his  word.  I  inferred  from 
what  Lukas  Meyer  said  that  he  expected  that  the 
Boers  were  to  be  put  back  on  their  farms,  that  they 
were  to  be  supplied  with  money  for  re-stocking  their 
farms,  and  for  replenishing  their  herds.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  that  good,  honest  man  Kitchener,  if  he 


to  the  conclusion  of  peace  Delarey  was  continually 
in  evidence.  His  most  sensational  exploit  was 
the  capture  and  release  of  Lord  Methuen  at 
Rooikraal.  The  chivalrous  magnanimity  with  which 
the  Boer  General  treated  Lord  Methuen  was  in  singular 
contrast  to  the  way  in  which  Lord  Methuen  and  the 
English  had  treated  the  Boers.  Not  only  had 
Delarey's  own  homestead  been  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
the  invaders,  but  the  whole  district  in  which  he  was 
born  had  been  devastated  in  pursuance  of  the  methods 
of  warfare  adopted  by  the  British   military  autho- 
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gave  any  assurances  to  that  effect  to  the  Boers  in  the 
peace  negotiations,  will  be  able  to  see  that  his  word  is 
made  good. 

IIL— GENERAL  DELAREY. 
General  Delarey,  like  General  Lukas  Meyer,  came 
to  the  front  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was 
he  who  secured  the  very  first  success  for  the  Boer 
armies.  He  broke  the  railway  near  Kraaipan,  and 
threw  the  armoured  train  off  the  rails,  and  captured 
its  British  captain  and  eight  men.  That  was  in 
October,  1899,  and  the  success  at  Kraaipan  was  the 
initial  victory  of  the  Republican  forces.  From  that  day 


rities.  It  was  Lord  Methuen  who  burnt  Delarey's 
house,  and  drove  his  wife  to  take  shelter  in  a  Kaffir 
hut.  Eels,  however,  get  used  to  skinning,  and  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  Delarey  had  had  his  house 
destroyed  by  British  troops.  His  father's  home  had 
been  burnt  and  his  property  destroyed  by  the 
English  in  the  forties.  This  is  the  way  in  which  he 
reported  to  his  own  Government  in  1901  the  news  of 
the  burning  out  of  his  wife  : — 

**  I  have  also  received  information,"  he  wrote,  "  that  my  wife 
has  been  driven  from  our  farm  by  Lord  Methuen's  column.  Our 
farm  has  been  destroyed,  the  houses  have  been  burnt  down,  and 
my  wife  has  been  put  down  in  a  place  where  no  houses  are  to  be 
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found  for  miles  around.  She  is  put  up  at  a  thatched  Kaffir  hut, 
where  she  must  have  stayed  already  for  a  considerable  time 
before  she  was  found  by  our  people.  Whatever  low  measures 
the  enemy  have  recourse  to,  whatever  personal  injuries  may  be 
inflicted  upon  me,  though  they  grieve  me  to  my  innermost  soul, 
there  will  be  no  abatement  in  my  zeal  to  pursue  our  struggle  to 
the  end." 

The  bitter  memory  of  that  act  of  savagery  was 
not  allowed  by  Delarey  to  impair  the  chivalrous 
courtesy  with  which  he  treated  the  vanquished  General, 
when  as  a  wounded  man  he  fell  into  his  hands  after  the 
battle  of  Rooikraal. 

General  Delarey,  as  his  name  implies,  is  of  French 
origin.  His  father  was  bom  in  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  took  part  in  the  war  of  1848  against  the  English. 
When  peace  came  they  migrated  to  the  Western 
Transvaal,  where  he  had  early  experience  of  warfare 
with  the  natives.  He  had  only  attained  his  majority 
when  he  was  on  commando  against  the  Basutos.  He 
is  a  tall,  well-made  man,  who  looks  more  like  a 
Roman  or  a  Spaniard  than  a  Boer,  his  eyes,  dark  and 
deep-set,  reminding  you  somewhat  of  Joubert, 
whose  follower  he  was. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Volksraad  and  an  oppo- 
nent of  President  Kruger,  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
convinced  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Milner  had 
resolved  upon  the  war,  he  was  an  energetic  advocate 
for  an  immediate  initiative.  "  Strike  early  and  strike 
heavily"  seemed  to  him  the  first  words  of  military 
wisdom.  During  the  whole  of  the  campaign  he  dis- 
played the  militar)'  qualities  which  won  for  him  not 
only  the  devoted  enthusiasm  of  his  own  men,  but  also 
the  respectful  admiration  of  his  opponents. 

After  his  initial  success  in  capturing  the  armoured 
train  at  Kraaipan,  he  was  sent  down  by  General 
Cronje  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  Kimberley,  and 
when  Lord  Metfiuen  advanced  to  relieve  Kimberley, 
Delarey  moved  southward  with  a  commando  of  800 
Transvaalers  to  assist  Prinsloo,  who  had  1,700  men, 
in  holding  LordMethuen  in  check.  Belmont  was  the  first 
important  engagement  in  which  General  Delarey  gave 
us  a  taste  of  his  quality.  The  British  outnumbered  the 
Boers  by  four  to  one,  and  Delarey  held  them  in 
check  until,  taking  advantage  of  superior  numbers, 
the  Boers  were  surrounded,  and  retired  in  good  order 
to  Enslin,  eight  miles  nearer  to  Kimberley.  Here 
General  Delarey  for  the  first  time  was  in  real  command 
of  the  whole  force,  and  after  inflicting  upon  the 
British  a  loss  of  about  210  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  the  Boers  fell  back  once  more  upon  the 
Modder  River,  where  General  Cronje  came  up  with 
reinforcements  from  the  north.  The  battle  of  Modder 
River  was  the  first  serious  defeat  which  the  British 
experienced  in  the  Western  field  of  operations.  Lord 
Methuen  claimed  it  as  a  victory,  and  described  it  as 
one  of  the  most  fiercely  contested  battles  in  the  annals 
of  the  British  army.  He  lost  about  500  men,  while 
the  Boers  lost  about  100.  It  was  at  this  battle  that 
Delarey's  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  was  killed  at 
his  father's  side. 
At  Belmont,  at  Enslin,  and  at  Modder  River, 


although  the  Boers  inflicted  much  greater  loss  upon 
the  British  than  they  had  suffered  themselves,  they 
had  on  every  occasion  fallen  back  before  the  British 
advance.  But  at  Magersfontein,  which  was  fought  on 
December  nth,  Delarey  and  General  Cronje  brought 
the  British  advance  to  an  abrupt  halt.  After  the 
victory  at  Magersfontein  Delarey  was  sent  to  the 
north  of  Cape  Colony — to  Colesbrook,  where  he 
found  himself  opposed  to  General  French.  ,  The 
combatants  were  not  unequally  matched,  but  when 
French  was  recalled  to  take  part  in  the  advance  on 
Kimberley  Delarey  had  everything  his  own  way. 
He  made  several  captures  of  British  troops,  and 
compelled  the  English  to  withdraw  towards  Naauw- 
poort  Junction.  Lord  Roberts,  however,  had  now 
arrived  upon  the  scene,  and  the  British  Army  was 
being  got  ready  for  the  relief  of  Kimberley  and  the 
advance  to  Bloemfontein. 

General  Delarey  was  recalled  from  the  Colony  in 
order  to  co-operate  with  General  Cronje  in  resisting 
the  threatened  advance  of  Lord  Roberts.*  General 
Cronje  refused  to  be  warned  in  time  as  to  the  danger 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  being  too  late  stumbled 
into  Paardeberg,  where,  after  a  heroic  resistance,  the 
British  gained  the  first  great  victory  in  the  war,  when 
they  compelled  his  capitulation  with  4,000  of  the 
Boers.  It  was  in  vain  that  Delarey  and  De  Wet 
endeavoured  to  induce  General  Cronje  to  leavie  the 
fatal  position  in  which  his  army  met  its  fate. 

In  the  panic  that  followed  the  surrender  at  Paarde- 
berg and  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  President  Kruger 
received  great  h§lp  from  Delarey  in  rallying  the 
scattered  forces  of  the  burghers,  who  were  for  a 
moment  almost  inclined  to  return  to  their  farms.  At 
Abraham's  Krad  Delarey,  with  a  force  of  no  more 
than  1,500  men,  resisted  the  attack  of  the  whole 
British  Army  under  Lord  Roberts,  and  held  it  in 
check  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  sunset. 
Then  they  fell  back,  but  ihey  carried  off"  their  stores^ 
and  showed  that  even  at  odds  of  twenty  to  one  the 
Boers  were  an  enemy  not  to  be  despised. 

To  tell  the  story  of  all  his  subsequent  exploits 
would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the  war.  Suflfice 
it  to  say  that,  although  on  one  occasion  he  met 
with  a  severe  reverse,  he  was  usually  able  .to 
evade  battle,  excepting  when  he  saw  the  certainty 
of  victory.  Again  and  again  he  defeated  the 
generals  who  were  sent  against  him,  and  repeatedly 
captured  British  camps.  But  few  utterances  of  his 
remain  on  record.  There  was  one  plaintive  cry 
from  the  heart  which  broke  from  his  lips  when 
Lord  Roberts,  at  the  head  of  an  enormous  army, 
was  marching  from  Bloemfontein  to  Pretoria.  "  They 
are  coming  up,"  he  said,  "  like  locusts  all  over  the 
veldt.    I  cannot  shoot  them  back." 

With  that  exception  no  note  of  fear,  no  word  of 
discouragement,  ever  escaped  him.  Even  the  per- 
sistent calumniators  of  the  Jingo  press  found  nothing 
to  allege  against  this  imperturbable  and  indomitable 
patriot,  whose  faith,  whose  genius,  and  whose  chivalry 
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in  the  end  extorted  even  their  tributes  of  admira- 
tion. 

General  Delarey  h^s  passed  almost  scot-free  through 
the  war.  He  suffers,  however,  at  present  from  rheu- 
matism contracted  in  the  long  exposures  of  the 
campaign.  The  other  Generals  seem  in  perfect  health. 
Lukas  Meyer,  who  died  from  heart  failure,  appeared  to 
be  extremely  well.  He  told  me  that  for  two  years  he 
lived  on  little  more  than  mealie  pap,  and  had  never  been 
better  in  his  hfe,  but  as  he  returned  to  more  generous 
diet  his  digestion  was  affected ;  and  the  chief  object 
of  his  visit  to  Europe  was  to  try  the  waters  of  Carlsbad. 
General  Botha  and  General  De  Wet  seem  perfectly 
sound  in  wind,  limb,  and  eyesight.. 

IV.— GENERAL  LOUIS  BOTHA. 

General  Louis  Botha,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Transvaal  forces,  is  the  youngest  of  the  fighting 
Generals  of  the  war.  He  is  not  yet  forty  years  of 
age.  Like  Delarey,  he  is  not  of  pure  Dutch  stock. 
According  to  Michael  Davitt,  whose  excellent  book 
on  "  The  Boer  Fight  for  Freedom "  contains  inte- 
resting accounts  of  the  Boer  Generals  whom  he  met 
during  his  visit  to  the  seat  of  war,  his  father  was  a 
captain  in  the  French  service,  but  of  German  origin. 
When  he  migrated  to  South  Africa  and  settled  down  to 
farming  life,  he  married  a  Dutch  lady,  and  from  their 
union  sprang  the  late  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Forces  of  the  South  African  Republic.  General 
Louis  Botha  is  one  of  a  large  family  of  Bothas,  most 
of  whom  distinguished  themselves  in  the  campaign. 

As  everyone  remembers.  Lord  Kitchener  said  of 
Botha  that  he  showed  "  very  good  feeling  "  at  the  time 
of  the  peace  negotiations.  Whether  it  is  General 
Kitchener,  General  Buller,or  even  the  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Mail  who  came  home  with  him  in  the  ship, 
there  is  only  one  verdict.  Botha  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
a  man,  standing  six  feet  high,  with  a  frank,  intelligent, 
open  countenance  which  commands  confidence  and 
disarms  distrust.  Louis  Botha  had  no  training  what- 
ever. He  was  one  of  the  improvised  generals  whom 
the  Dutch  seemed  to  be  able  to  produce  at  will.  A 
near  neighbour  of  Lukas  Meyer,  he  owned  a  very 
large  farm  in  the  Vryheid  district,  which  has  recently 
been  annexed  to  Natal.  On  this  land  he  built 
himself  a  country  mansion,  replete  with  all  the  com- 
forts and  even-  the  luxuries  of  a  modern  house — 
books,  newspapers,  musical  instruments,  everything 
that  you  can  find  in  an  English  dwelling  he  had  got 
together  in  order  to  make  a  comfortable  nest  for  his 
•charming  wife,  an  Irish  lady  named  Emmett.  They 
have  had  several  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  son,  a  boy 
of  fourteen,  r  ccompanied  his  father  on  his  journey  to 
Europe.  He  has  a  fine  spirit,  and  is  a  worthy  son  of 
a  worthy  sire. 

Botha's  rise  to  the  supreme  command  was  rapid 
beyond  precedent.  General  Joubert's  death  and 
Lukas  Meyer's  indisposition  opened  the  way  to  his 
advancement,  and  led  to  his  appointment  by  universal 
acclamation  to  the  post  for  which  he  proved  supremely 


competent.  His  first  victory  was  that  of  Modder 
Spruit,  before  Ladysmith,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
battle  of  Celenso  that  he  inflicted  a  crushing  blow 
upon  the  British  forces.  After  Colenso  came  Spion 
Kop,  which  was  followed  by  the  long  and  gallant 
resistance  which  he  offered  to  the  dogged  attempt  of 
Buller  to  force  his  way  into  the  beleaguered  town. 

It  is  strange  to  look  back  over  the  history  of  that 
time  and  compare  the  numbers  of  the  forces.  Botha 
had  only  13,000  men  under  his  command.  With  these 
13,000  he  had  to  shut  up  the  British  General  White  and 
an  army  of  from  12,000  to  13,000  men  in  the  fortified 
position  of  Ladysmith,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
back  General  Buller  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  who 
was  advancing  to  its  relief.  Granting  ail  that  can  be 
said  as  to  the  immense  advantage  which  modern  arms 
give  to  the  defenders  of  a  position,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  Botha  had  to  play  a  double  rble.  He 
was  the  assailer  of  the  position  at  Ladysmith  at  the 
same  time  that  he  stood  on  his  defence  against  Sir 
Redvers  Buller.  To  besiege  a  fortified  town  with 
fewer  soldiers  than  the  garrison  which  it  con- 
tains, and  at  the  same  time  to  beat  back  for 
months  the  advance  of  an  army  nearly  double  his  own 
numbers,  was  an  achievement  to  which  full  justice 
even  yet  has  not  been  rendered  in  this  country.  When 
at  last  the  force  of  numbers  asserted  itself,  and  the 
siege  of  Ladysmith  had  to  be  abandoned,  Botha  re- 
treated in  good  order,  carrying  off  his  artillery, 
munitions  and  stores  into  the  Transvaal.  He  retreated 
slowly  before-  General  Buller's  advance,  showing  a 
bold  front  even  although  at  one  time,  if  Baron  von 
Maltzan  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  this  month  be 
a  true  witness,  he  came  very  near  losing  heart. 

From  the  negotiations  which  passed  between  him 
and  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  it  is  probable  that  peace  might 
have  been  concluded  in  1900,  but  for  the  demand  of 
Lord  Roberts  for  unconditional  surrender,  a  demand 
which,  emphasised  by  farm-burning,  is  responsible  for 
all  the  miseries  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  campaign. 
Though  the  British  were  able  to  force  General  Botha 
back,  they  were  unable  to  capture  or  disperse  his 
force,  neither  were  they  able  to  make  him  a  prisoner. 
There  was  one  things  however,  which  they  could  do, 
and  that  they  did.  They  wreaked  savage  vengeance 
upon  his  fine  country  house,  the  walls  of  which 
they  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  converted  his  beau- 
fully  laid-out  estate  into  a  waste  and  howling  wilder- 
ness. In  a  few  years  time  it  will  be  incredible  that 
such  measures  should  have  been  carried  out  by  any 
Government  commanding  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  British  people,  and  for  years  to 
come  it  will  paralyse  any  effort  which  Englishmen 
may  make  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  humanity. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
war  General  Bdtha  emerged  from  comparative 
obscurity,  struck  heavy  blows  at  the  adv^jrsary,  and 
once  more  disappeared  into  silence.  His  ofhciai 
correspondence  reads  well ;  he  puts  his  points  clearly, 
and  without  exaggeration*  He  tells  the  truth  fear- 
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iessly,  and  turns  the  tables  upon  his  assailants  by 
damaging  statements  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  violated  the  rules  of  civilised  warfare  in 
devastating  the  country  which  they  were  unable  to 
subdue. 

In  his  first  negotiations  with  Lord  Kitchener  he 
displayed  such  moderation,  good  sense  and  an  anxious 
desire  to  terminate  the  war  upon  any  terms  that  were 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  independence 
of  his  country,  as  to  convince  most  people  that  if 
Lord  Kitchener  had  been  given  a  free  hand  the  war 
would  have  been  ended  long  ago.  Unfortunately 
other  influences  were  at  work,  and  the  war  continued 
until  at  last,  by  the  apt  intervention  of  Mr.  Francis 
\V.  Fox,  Dr.  Kuyper  was  led  to  make  overtures  to  the 
British  Government  which  resulted  in  the  resumption 
of  the  negotiations  and  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
General  Botha,  although  an  opponent  of  President 
Kruger  in  the  Volksraad  before  the  war,  has  loyally 
supported  his  old  President ;  nor  is  there  a  word  of 
truth  in  all  the  malignant  slanders  with  which  some  of 
our  papers  are  stuffed  as  to  divisions  in  the  Boer 
camp.  They  are  as  mythical  as  the  imaginary 
millions,  which  Mr.  Kruger  to  this  day  is  asserted  to 
have  brought  with  him  from  South  Africa. 

v.— GENERAL  CHRISTIAN  DE  WET. 

When  the  three  Boer  Generals  arrived  at  South- 
ampton on  the  morning  of  the  Naval  Review,  there 
was  no  question  as  to  which  of  the  three  was  the 
object  of  popular  enthusiasm.  It  was  De  W^et  first, 
and  the  rest  nowhere.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far 
to  seek.  For  a  couple  of  years  De  Wet  kept  the 
British  army  busy.  It  was  De  Wet  here,  and  De  Wet 
there,  and  De  Wet  everywhere.  The  whole  resources 
of  the  British  army  seemed  to  be  unavailing  to  secure 
his  capture.  Every  newspaper  every  morning  con- 
tained either  news  of  his  victories  or  of  some  unex- 
pected success  in  evading  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies. 
A  quarter  of  a  million  of  the  best  troops  in  the 
British  Empire  seemed  all  too  few  to  capture  the 
patriot  chief,  whose  name  has  become  a  household 
word  throughout  the  world. 

General  De  Wet  is  the  one  thoroughbred  Dutch- 
man of  the  three.  He  is  of  pure  Dutch  origin ;  but 
anyone  more  unlike  the  typical  Dutchman  in  appear- 
ance and  manners  and  in  mobility  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  His  portraits  give  no  idea  of  his  actual 
ap|)earance.  To  look  at  his  photographs  you  might 
think  he  was  a  farmer  or  a  stockrider,  but  when  you 
confront  the  man  himself  he  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  a  weather-beaten  admiral  in  the  British  navy 
whose  face  is  furrowed  with  innumerable  lines,  and 
whose  expression  curiously  reminded  me  of  that  of  the 
late  Admiral  Hoskins.  He  is  a  comparatively  young 
man — not  yet  fifty,  and  his  coal-black  hair  is  not 
yet  grizzled  by  age.  He  is  not  quite  so  tall  as 
Botha,  but  more  thickly  set.  Considering  all  that  we 
had  heard  of  the  excessive  mobility  of  the  famous 
guerilla  chief,   I   should   have   expected    to  find 


him  much  lighter  in  the  saddle.  The  Boer  pony  must 
be  a  very  good  weight-carrier. 

Christian  De  Wet  fought  at  Majuba  in  1881,  but 
in  this  war  he  made  his  Mut  when  in  a  subordinate 
capacity  he  assisted  at  the  first  great  capture  of 
'British  troops  at  Nicholson's  Nek  in  Natal.  As  he 
began,  so  he  went  on,  until  by  the  end  of  the  war 
he  was  computed  to  have  made  prisoner  about  5,000 
British  soldiers — a  pretty  considerable  "bag"  for  a 
simple  farmer,  whose  name  was  unknown  outside  South 
Africa  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He  took  part  in 
the  war  of  1880.  At  that  time  he  was  living  in  the 
Transvaal,  but  afterwards  he  came  back  to  the  Free 
State,  and  w^as  elected  member  of  the  Free  State  Raad. 

I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  at  the  courtesy  and 
almost  courtly  manners  of  the  famous  guerilla  chief- 
tain who  had  been  slandered  in  all  our  papers  as  a 
ruffian  and  a  savage.  His  exploits  during  the  war 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  is  plenty  of  iron  in 
his  blood,  but  in  conversation  he  is  genial,  and 
he  possesses  an  old-world  dignity  that  is  now  rare. 
General  De  Wet's  house  was  left  in  ruins.  The 
burning  of  it  was  an  act  of  vengeance  by  British  troops. 
The  story  goes  that  when  he  saw  the  flames  he 
remarked  that  his  house  had  cost  him  ;^2,ooo,  but 
it  would  cost  the  British  ;^2, 000,000.  He  kept  his 
word. 

But  to  me  he  said  nothing  that  indicated  any  resent- 
ment at  the  brutality  with  which  he  had  been  treated, 
although  at  this  moment  Mrs.  De  Wet  with  her  large 
family  is  living  in  a  tent  near  the  ashes  of  her  ruined 
home. 

General  De  Wet,  like  President  Steyn,  was  in  favour 
of  carrying  on  the  war.  He  could  have  carried  it  on 
for  twelve  months,  with  ease  in  Cape  Colony,  with 
difficulty  in  the  Free  State.  But  in  the  Transvaal  it 
was  otherwise.  There  were  7,000  Boer  women  and 
children  who  had  been  refused  permission  either  to 
enter  the  concentration  cstmps  or  to  return  home  and 
cultivate  their  own  land.  It  was  the  horrors  of  their 
fate  which  ultimately  made  the  Boers  give  in. 


A  few  words  only  remain  to  be  said  in  relation  to 
the  present  attitude  of  the  Boer  Generals.  Nothing 
could  be  more  correct,  more  dignified,  and  more 
politic.  The  attempt  to  bluff*  them  into  an  accept- 
ance of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  invitation  to  take  part  in 
the  Naval  Review  was  foiled  by  their  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things — a  sense  which  appears  to  have  been 
denied  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.  They  had  decided 
upon  the  right  line  to  take  with  regard  to  all  such 
invitations  before  they  left  Cape  Town.  They  felt 
too  deeply  the  misery  of  their  devastated  fatherland 
to  enter  with  a  light  heart  into  the  junkettings — 
Imperial  or  otherwise — of  their  conquerors.  The 
attempt  to  represent  this  determination  as  due  to 
protes|jjgj^5gg[^y^^Ogl@  discreditable  as  the 
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source  from  whence  it  originated.  The  Boer  Generals 
are  no  children  to  be  manipulated  by  politicians 
either  Dutch  or  English. 

They  accepted  the  invitation  to  visit  the  King  and 
were  very  pleased  with  the  hearty  homeliness  of  their 
reception.  They  were  charmed  by  the  simplicity  with 
which  His  Majesty  introduced  them  to  his  wife  and 
her  daughter ;  and  they  returned  to  town  in  very  good 
humour.  But  nothing  that  passed  then  or  since  has 
moved  them  from  the  determination  they  formed 
before  they  came.  They  decided  neither  to  accept 
the  hospitality  of  their  enemies  nor  to  seek  counsel 
from  their  friends.  Their  business  was  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  the  Government  of  the  King.  Until 
they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  from  the 
Colonial  Secretary  exactly  where  they  stood  and  what 
was  to  be  done  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  they  would  do  nothing  in  the  way  of 
taking  counsel  with  English  pro-Boers  or  of  appealing 
to  foreign  sympathisers. 

For  them  everything  depends  upon  the  question 
whether  their  p)eople  have  a  chance  to  live  and  thrive. 
At  the  Conference  of  Peace  they  were  promised  loans 
to  rebuild  and  restock  their  farms  over  and  above  the 
;f3»ooo»ooo  free  grant  for  payment  of  goods  which 
had  been  commandeered  by  the  Generals  during  the 
war.  If  that  clause  is  interpreted  in  a  generous  spirit, 
and  sufficient  sums  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Boers  to  put  them  back  financially  where  they  were 
before  the  war,  there  may  be  peace  in  South  Africa 
and  tranquillity  if  not  contentment  for  some  years  to 
come.  In  that  case  there  will  be  no  begging  cam- 
paign on  the  Continent  or  in  America.  But  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain  repudiates  all  obligations  to  reinstate  the 
burghers,  to  rebuild  their  homes  and  restock  their 
farms,  such  an  appeal  will  be  as  unavoidable  as  it  will 
be  deplorable.  Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
may  render  it  unnecessary. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  about  the  origin  of  the 
war,  and  the  mistakes  and  misunderstandings  which 
brought  it  about,  even  those  who  most  regret  the  policy 
of  President  Kruger  may  admire  without  stint 
and  acknowledge  without  hesitation  the  splendid 
services  which  the  Boer  Generals  and  their  people 
have  rendered  to  mankind.  Their  magnificent  cour- 
age, their  uncompromising  devotion,  their  uncomplain- 
ing self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence make  us  all  their  debtors.  The  human  race 
after  all  is  not  so  wholly  vile  and  sordid  when  it  can 
throw,  up,  even  in  these  latter  days,  heroes  whose 
names  are  "  on  fame's  eternal  bede-roll  worthy  to  be 
fy!ed  "  along  with  those  of  "  the  patriot  Tell,  the  Bruce 
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of  Bannockburn."  Christian  de  Wet  takes  place  side 
by  side  with  "  Wallace  wight."  President  Steyn  is  a 
modern  Andreas  Hofer,  while  Botha  and  Delarey,  in 
their  heroic  but  vain  endeavour  to  shoot  back  the 
invaders  who  kept  coming  like  locusts  over  the  veldt, 
recall  the  stirring  memories  of  Leonidas and  his  immortal 
three  hundred  who  strove,  but  strove  in  vain,  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Persian  invasion  at  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae. 
It  is  something  after  all  to  have  lived  in  the  same  years 
as  those  simple  burghers,  who  in  the  high  places  of  their 
fight  counted  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them  so  they 
miT:ht  save  their  country  from  a  foreign  yoke. 

It  is  a  sight  for  sin  and  wrong 

And  slavish  tyranny  to  see, 

A  sight  to  make  our  faith  more  pure  and  strong 

In  high  humanity. 

Mrs.  Browning  in  "  Aurora  Leigh  "  bids  her  down- 
'  cast  hero  note  that  though  the  world  be  sad  and  ill, 
"  the  thrushes  still  sing  in  it,"  and  in  like  manner  we 
in  the  midst  of  this  evil  and  adulterous  generation 
may  take  heart  on  hearing  the  bugle  note  of  Freedom 
sounding  in  the  veldt. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  reason  for  gratefully 
acknowledging  the  services  of  those  men.  Their 
struggle  has  given  new  ground  of  confidence  to  every 
small  nationality  in  the  world.  It  has  given  pause 
to  advocates  of  conquest  everywhere.  And  over  and 
above  all  these  general  services  to  mankind  they  have 
conferred  upon  us  of  the  Empire  the  greatest  boon 
that  lies  in  the  lap  of  the  gods.  They  compelled  us 
t:  see  our  own  folly,  our  own  shortcomings,  our 
ignorance  and  our  .arrogance ;  they  have  been  the 
chastening  rods  with  which  we  have  been  smitten  for 
our  healing  and  for  correction  by  the  All-father  whose 
name  is  Love.  Whether  we  shall  profit  suflSciently  by 
the  faithful  chastisement  which  we  have  received  at 
their  hands  remains  to  be  seen.  That  rests  with  us. 
They  at  least  have  discharged  the  duty  laid  upon  them 
with  intelligence  and  with  zeal. 

The  immediate  future  of  South  Africa  may  for  the 
moment  be  in  our  hands.  Its  ultimate  future  rests 
with  these  men,  to  whom  it  is  no  temporary  gathering- 
place  of  gold,  but  a  permanent  Fatherland.  Whether 
under  the  British  flag,  as  it  may  be  if  we  are  wise  and 
just,  or  under  their  own  flag,  as  it  will  be  if  we  give 
heed  to  the  promptings  of  the  Jingo,  it  is  these  men 
and  their  descendants  Avho  will  rule  South  Africa. 
The  war  found  them  litth  better  than  an  obscure 
tribe.  It  has  left  them  a  nation  whose  valour  and 
fortitude  are  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
whose  right  to  eminent  domain  in  the  land  of 
their  birth  no  one  can  now  question  or  gainsay. 
Thus  "  doth  Freedom  ever  forge  the  mail  of  adverse 
Fates."  ^  I 
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I.-THE  OPENING  OF  THE  HAGUE  COURT  OF  ARBITRATION. 


ON  September  ist,  the  first  case  which  has  been 
referred  for  adjudication  to  the  Hague  Court 
will  be  opened.  The  event,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  remembered  in  history  long  after  all  the 
other  items  of  intelligence  which  fill  the  newspapers 
at  the  present  moment  are  forgotten,  will  be  marked 
by  no  ceremonial.  The  question  at  issue  that  has 
to  be  decided  is  comparatively  small,  and  the 
dispute  which  will  be  settled  this  month  would  be 
speedily  forgotten  by  all  mortal  men  were  it  not  that 
it  will  be  remembered  in  the  history  of  the  human 


country.  It  would  have  mattered  little  if  war  had  been 
entered  upon  by  some  other  Power  than  England, 
say,  for  instance,  by  one  of  the  Powers  which  acquiesced 
reluctantly  and  under  what  may  be  regarded  as  moral 
duress  in  the  framing  of  the  Arbitration  Convention  ; 
but  that  England,  who,  through  her  distinguished 
representative  Lord  Pauncefote,  had  taken  the  lead 
in  affirming  the  principle  of  arbitration  before  the 
world,  should  have  bpen  the  first  Power  to  trample 
the  principle  under  foot  the  moment  she  thought 
that  she  could  attain  her  ends  by  a  cheap  and 


Professor  Martens. 

(For  the  United  States.) 


Sir  E.  Fry. 

(For  the  United  States.) 


\ 


Mr.  Asser. 

(For  Mexico.) 


THREE  OF  THE  ARBITRATORS  IN  THE  AMERICAN-MEXICAN  DISPUTE. 


race  that  it  was  for  the  settlement  of  such  a  dispute 
that  the  first  Court  under  the  Hague  Convention  was 
opened  in  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands. 

There  is  a  strange  fitness  in  things.  For  three 
years,  since  the  Conference  of  Peace  broke  up,  no  use 
whatever  has  been  made  of  the  Convention  drawn  up 
by  that  Parliament  of  Peace  for  the  amicable  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  For  that  delay  the 
British  Government  must  bear  the  whole  responsibility. 
The  supercilious  refusal  by  English  Ministers  to  accept 
the  plaintive  and  oft-repeated  entreaty  of  President 
Kruger  to  settle  their  dispute  with  the  South  African 
Republic  on  the  lines  of  the  Hague  Convention 
administered  a  blow  to  the  cause  of  arbitration  the 
full  extent  of  which  is  very  imperfectly  realised  in  this 


easy  war,  gave  courage  to  all  the  enemies  of  arbitra- 
tion to  heap  ridicule  upon  the  principle  which 
they  had  reluctantly  accepted,  and  to  do  their  utmost  to- 
bring  the  Court  at  the  Hague  into  ridicule  and 
contempt.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  some,  at  least,  of 
the  Governments  who  signed  the  Convention  under 
the  constraining  influence  of  the  Tsar's  prestige  and 
popular  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  would  be  very  glad 
if  the  Hague  Court  were  dissolved. 

There  was  also  a  natural  reluctance  even  on  .the 
part  of  some  Governments  which  were  not  so  hostile 
to  the  cause  of  arbitration  to  be  the  first  to  call  the 
Court  into  active  existence.  Now,  however,  the  wfir 
being  over,  it  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  know  not  only 
that  the  Court  is  to  sit  to  adjudicate  an  internatipnal 
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dispute,  but  that  the  initiative  should  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  New  World  is  the 
first  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  Court  established  by 
the  Parliament  of  Peace  for  the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
putes of  the  nations. 

It  is  also  good  that  the  dispute  should  be  one 
between  two  Republics.  In  this  respect  Republics 
are  setting  an  example,  for  it  is  always  well  for 
Republics  to  set  an  example  to  Monarchies.  Noblesse 
oblige,  and  no  democrat  can  doubt  but  a  Republic  is 
much  more  noble  than  any  Monarchy. 


Archbishop  Riordan  of  San  Frandsco. 

(Now  in  the  Hague  in  support  of  American  case.) 


The  first  question  which  is  brought  before  the 
Court — although  in  itself  a  mere  trifle  concerning 
the  ownership  of  a  capital  sum  of  about  50,000 — 
is  one  which  possesses  an  historical  and  religious 
significance  of  the  first  rank.  Of  course,  if  the 
Papacy  had  always  been  up  to  its  work,  and  if 
the  Catholic  Church  had  not,  more  or  less,  gone 
rotten  in  many  of  its  members  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  Pope  would  be  the  natural  and  proper 
•Chief  Justice  of  Christendom,  and  the  supreme 
Internationarl  Court  would  have  been   held  at  the 


Vatican.  But,  unfortunately,  the  Papacy  was  not  up 
to  its  work,  and  is  to  this  day  very  far  from  rising  to 
the  level  of  its  own  ideal.  What  is  even  worse,  the 
Church  did  go  rotten  in  many  of  its  members  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  the  result  that  one-half  of 
Western  Christendom  was  forced  into  violent  revolt 
against  the  Roman  pontiff,  so  that  all  hope  of  making 
the  Pope  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Christendom  vanished 
into  thin  air. 

The  Church  having  failed  to  perform  its  manifest 
duty  of  acting  as  peacemaker  and  arbiter  of  the 
disputes  of  the  world,  the  laymen  have  at  last,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  taken  the  task  into  their 
own  hands,  and  the  Hague  Tribunal  is  the  work  of 
laymen.  It  is  constituted  by  temporal  Governments, 
from  whose  deliberations  the  spiritual  power  was 
sedulously  shut  out.  But  what  is  the  first  question 
that  is  to  be  brought  before  this  lay  tribunal,  consti- 
tuted by  secular  Governments  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  ?  It  is  a  question  of  ownership  of 
property  which  was  originally  given  by  pious  founders 
for  the  extension  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  matter 
in  dispute,  stripped  from  all  que.stion  of  encumbering 
detail,  amounts  to  this.  When  the  frontier  of  Mexico 
stretched  northwards,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of 
the  present  State  of  California,  certain  sums  of  money 
were  given  to  the  Society  of  Jesus  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  its  operations  in  California.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  then  Pope  suppressed 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  Society,  being  driven  out  of  Mexico 
by  the  faithful  Catholic  Government  of  that  date, 
lost  control  of  its  possessions,  the  administration  01' 
which  was  then  undertaken  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. 

After  passing  through  various  changes  of  the 
methods  of  administration  the  Mexican  Government 
undertook  to  appropriate  the  Jesuit  funds  and  pay 
6  per  cent,  interest  on  their  capital  value  to  the 
administration  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  those  regions 
where  the  property  lay.*  In  1845  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  went  to  war;  and  the  northern  part 
of  California  passed  by  conquest  to  the  American 
Government.  The  Mexican  Government  claimed  that 
the  annual  6  per  cent,  interest  which  it  owed  to  the 
Catholic  Church  should  be  paid  to  the  Catholic  Church 
in  its  own  curtailed  dominions.  The  United  States 
Government  claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Catholic  body  in  the  ceded  Mexican  territory,  now 
the  State  of  California,  was  entitled  to  its  proper  share 
in  the  original  endowment. 

From  the  year  1848  down  to  the  year  1868  the  dis- 
pute went  on,  without  any  settlement  having  been 
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arrived  at,  but  in  1868  the  question  whether  the  Mexican 
Government  ought  to  disgorge  the  proper  proportion 
of  the  original  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  State  of  California  was  referred  to  arbi- 
tration by  a  mixed  commission.  Sir  Edward  Thornton, 
then  British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  was  selected 
as  the  arbitrator;  and  in  the  year  1869  he  gave  his 
award,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  in  justice  and  equity 
the  State  of  California  was  entitled  to  half  of  the  original 
bequest,  and  he  decided  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment must  pay  over  to  the  American  Government  the 
arrears  of  twenty-one  years  of  interest  upon  half  of 
the  property  in  question.  This  they  did,  but  since 
1869  they  have  refused  to  pay  a  penny  more,  and 
have  appropriated  the  whole  of  the  annual  interest  to 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  For 
thirty-three  years  this  has  been  a  source  of  dispute 
between  Washington  and  Mexico,  and  it  is  this 
question  which  is  now  to  be  referred  to  the  Hague 
Court  for  decision. 

The  capital  sum  involves  about  715,000  dols.,  or 
nearly;^!  50,000.  The  Americans  plead  that  Sir  Edward 
Thornton's  award  settled  once  for  all  the  jusrice  of 
their  claim  to  this  sum,  which  is  one-half  of  the  total 
value  of  the  property  originally  left  to  the  Jesuits. 
The  Mexicans,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  that  Sir 
Edward  Thornton's  award  bound  them  in  the  future. 
It  dealt  only  with  the  question  of  the  arrears  up  to 
1869.  The  Americans  contend  that  by  Sir  Edward 
Thornton's  award  the  question  became  what  is  techni- 
cally called  res  judicata.  This  is  denied  by  Mexico 
on  various  grounds,  and  they  claim,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  question  shall  be  tried  de  novo. 

The  first  question,  therefore,  that  the  Hague 
Tribunal  will  have  to  decide  is  whether  Sir  Edward 
Thornton's  decision  was  final  as  to  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  the  original  Jesuit  fund,  or  whether  it 
was  not  If  the  Tribimal  finds  that  the  arbitral 
decision  of  1869  ought  to  be  as  binding  in  inter- 
national law  as  it  would  be  in  common  law,  then  the 
(juestion  will  be  settled  without  any  necessity  for 
going  into  the  merits  of  the  case.  If,  however,  they 
should  decide  otherw^ise,  the  Hague  Court  will  have 
to  deal  with  the  whole  matter,  and  all  manner  of 
interesting  questions  will  come  up  for  decision. 
Among  these,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  whether 
the  funds  originally  left  by  pious  founders  to  the  Jesuit 
Order  were  left  to  them  for  a  political  purpose  or 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  religious  propaganda  ;  and 
another  question  is  whether  the  present  Catholic 
Church  in  California  is  the  legal  successor  of  the 
Catholic  Church  which  existed  under  the  Catholic 
Government. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  issue  which  the  Hague  Court 
will  have  to  try.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  a  more 
interesting  question,  or  one  which  more  strikingly 
illustrates  the  shifting  of  power  from  the  ecclesiastical 
to  the  temporal  power  ? 

The  question  would  never  have  arisen  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  action  of  the  Pope  in  suppressing  the 


Jesuit  Order  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  whole  dispute  turns  upon  whether  a  certain  sum 
of  money  shall  or  shall  not  be  allocated  to  the 
use  of  certain  Catholic  communities  in  the  State 
of  California,  or  whether  it  shall  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  use  of  Catholic  communities 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Yet  this  question, 
which  would  seem  to  be  eminently  one  for  the  deciaion 
of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  is  raised  by  diplomatic 
action  between  two  Governments,  one  of  which  is 
freethinking  and  the  other  Protestant,  and  its  decision 
is  referred  to  a  Court  primarily  consisting  of  four 
arbitrators,  one  of  whom,  M.  de  Martens,  is  a  Greek 


M.  Savornin  Loman. 

(One  of  the  Arbitrators  for  Mexico.) 


Orthodox;  another.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  is  an  English 
Protestant;  a  third,  M.  Asser,  is  a  Jew;  and  the 
fourth,  M.  Savornin  Loman,  is  a  Dutch  Protestant. 
Should  these  four  arbitrators  be  unable  to  agree,  the 
question  will  be  referred  to  an  umpire,  whom  the 
four — who  are  respectively  Greek  Orthodox,  Jew,  and 
Protestant — agree  among  themselves  to  nominate. 
Should  they  decide  that  the  question  is  not  res 
judicata,  this  heretical  court  will  have  to  decide, 
among  other  things,  whether  moneys  left  to  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  given 
for  political  or  for  religious  purposes,  and  whether 
the  Catholic  Church  in  English-speaking  California  is 
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the  same  Catholic  Church  as  existed  there  when  it 
was  ruled  by  Mexico.    Yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the^ 
Catholics  themselves,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  secure  a  tribunal  that  was  more  certain 
to  decide  the  case  upon  its  merits. 

Of  M.  de  Martens,  who  was  the  first  of  the  arbi- 
trators named  by  the  American  Government,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  Long  ago  I  gave 
him  the  sobriquet  of  "  the  Chief  Justice  of  Christ- 
endom "  on  account  of  the  honourable  part  which , 
he  has  taken  in  almost  every  important  arbitration 
of  recent  times.  Sir  Edward  Fry  is  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  English  judicial  Bench — a  man  emi- 
nently fair,  open-minded,  and  free  from  any  of  the 
bias  of  the  partisan.  M.  Savornin  Loman,  former 
Minister  of  Justice  of  the  Netherlands  Government, 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in  Holland. 
M.  Asser,  who  was  appointed  at  the  eleventh  hour  in 
place  of  the  Italian  who  was  originally  nomi- 
nated, but  who  was  unable  to  take  his  seat  owing 
to  the  unexpected  death  of  his  wife,  is  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  judicially  minded  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Hague  Conference.  He  was  the 
arbitrator  selected  by  the  Russian  and  American 
Governments  in  an  arbitration  the  award  of 
which  is  not  yet  published.  The  case  of  Mexico 
will  be  pleaded  before  the  Court  by  no  less  distin- 
guished a  counsel  than  M.  Beernaert,  who  is  himself 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  International  Court,  and  who 
is  beyond  question  much  the  most  eminent  living 
Belgian.  The  arbitrators  were  to  meet  on  September 
I  St  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  an  umpire.  The 
formal  pleading  will  open  on  September  15th,  and  the 
decision  will  have  to  be  given  in. thirty  days.  The 
prpceedings,  therefore,  will  naturally  be  watched 
very  closely  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
cause  of  International  Arbitration,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  a  satisfactory  and  final  decision 
of  a  dispute  which  in  one  form  or  another  has  created 
friction  between  the  American  Governments  for  fifty- 
four  years. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Hague  last  month, 
and  saw  for  the  first  time  the  premises  which  had 
been  secured  for  the  use  of  the  Court.  It  is  a  build- 
ing in  the  Prinzengracht  fronting  on  a  canal  which  is 
shortly  to  be  drained  and  the  space  now  occupied  by 
the  canal  converted  into  a  broad  esplanade.  The 
premises  are  taken  on  a  five  years'  lease,  at  the 
remarkably  low  rent  of  ;;^ioo  a  year.  The  house 
does  not  stand  by  itself,  but  has  a  prettily  laid  out 
garden  in  the  rear.  It  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  use 
of  the  Court,  and  on  the  walls  are  hung  portraits 
of  the  sovereigns.  Prime  Ministers  and  pleni- 
potentiaries who  took  part  in  the  founding  of  thci 
Court.    The  room  where  the  Council  meets  for  the 


purpose  of  auditing  the  accounts  and  superintending 
the  operation  of  the  Bureau  is  furnished*  with  chairs^ 
each  of  which  bears  the  name  and  the  arms  of  the 
Power  for  the  use  of  whose  diplomatic  representative 
it  is.  Another  room  is  set  apart  for  the  library,  for  the 
replenishing  of  whose  shelves  the  modest  sum  of  ^^40 
a  year  is  allocated  by  the  economical  Council.  Besides, 
the  Court  room  in  which  the  Court  will  sit  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  disputes  brought  before  it,  there  are  also 
retiring  rooms,  secretaries'  rooms,  and  other  neces- 
sary accommodation.  The  Bureau  as  an  office 
is  commodious,  supposing  that  arbitrations  are. 
occasional;  but  if  the  practice  became  general 
of  referring  disputes  to  the  adjudication  of  the 
Hague  Tribunal,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  present 
premises  will  be  insufficient  and  inconvenient.  Bat 
the  prudent  Dutch  Government  and  the  somewhat 
sceptical  members  of  the  Council  decided  to 
proceed  tentatively,  and  so  they  have  provided  for 
the  headquarters  of  the  tribunal  modest  premises 
which  can  be  procured  at  a  minimum  cost,  but  are  in 
singular  contrast  to  the  hopes  entertained  by  those 
who  founded  the  Hague  Tribunal  It  was  perhaps 
well  to  walk  before  we  ran,  and  it  is  better  to  begin  on 
a  small  scale  at  first  rather  than  to  launch  out  on  to  a 
great  expenditure  such  as  would  certainly  be  required 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nations. 

Much  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  result  of  the 
first  arbitration.  If  it  passes  oflf  well,  and  is  rapidly 
followed  by  other  appeals  to  the  same  tribunal,  we 
may  anticipate  that  quarters  more  in  keeping  with  the 
importance  of  the  Court  and  in  a  more  convenient 
location  will  be  obtained,  and  that  the  new  premises 
will  be  furnished  and  equipped  with  the  best  librar\' 
of  international  law  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  For  the  moment — and  that  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  contempt  with  which  the  Hague  Conventions 
have  been  treated  by  the  British  Government 
—  the  Court  is  not  held  in  much  esteem 
on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Holland- 
But  this  is  but  a  passing  set-back.  The  need 
for  such  a  Court,  and  the  need  for  strengthening 
the  Court  which  has  already  been  established  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  take  note  of  infractions  of  the  Conven- 
tions drawn  up  at  the  Conference,  is  obvious  to  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  such  questions.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  mistake  to  jeopardise  the  advance 
which  has  already  been  gained  by  an  attempt  to  press 
forward. at  present.  It  would  be  wiser  to  concentrate 
energy  upon  the  task  of  securing  the  advance  already 
gained,  and  of  compelling  our  own  Government  first 
of  all  to  recognise  the  binding  authority  of  those 
niles"  which  it  assisted  in  drawing  up  in  1899,  and 
has  continuously  violated  in  the  vears  1900,  1901, 
1902. 
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II.— INTERNATIONAL  HOLIDAY-MAKING  AT  DUSSELDORF. 


THE  Story  I  have  to  tell  is  a  chapter  of  veritable 
international  romance.    It  is  a  little  epic  of 
cosmopolitan  goodwill.    It  is  the  tale  of  one 
of  the  many  by-products  of  that  effort  after  Christian 
neighbourliness  which  has  taken  form  in  Settlements. 
In  trying  to  promote  friendship  between  classes  at 
home,   they  are   led   almost    inevitably  to  foster 
neighbourliness  between  the  nations.     So  at  least  has 
it  been  with  the  Robert  Browning  Settlement.  Situate 
In  Walworth,  the  most  densely  peopled  district  in 
London,  in  a  borough  without  a  park,  the  Settle- 
ment has   from  the  first  striven    to  get  its  poor 
neighbours   out  into    the    country   by   means  of 
-elf-supporting 
.Summer  Camps 
for    Men  and 
Women.  At  first 
a  farm   in  the 
Surrey  High- 
lands sufficed, 
but    soon  the 
desire  arose  for 
a  stay  in  more 
distant  places. 
A  Travel  Club 
was  formed;  in- 
iitilments  paid 
in     week  by 
week ;     and  a 
party  of  twenty- 
six    men  and 
women  from 
Walworth  spent 
three    days  of 
crowded  bliss  at 
the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion   in  1900. 
The     cost  per 
head  as  arranged 
by  Messrs.  Cook 
was  50s.  The 
and   of  foreign 

first ;  an  unexpected  result  was 
enthjsiasm  for  France  and  the 
The  gutter  Press  on  both  sides 
had  led  many  of  the  working  folk 
anticipate  demonstrations  of  French  ill-will  ;  and  this 
they  were  prepared  to  resent.  Their  first  entry  into 
French  w^aters  gave  them  quite  a  dramatic  display  of 
something  totally  different.  Our  ship  lost  her  way  in 
the  fog,  missed  the  harbour  mouth,  and  ran  aground. 
He.^  keel  only  touched  the  shore  ;  a  promjjt  reversal 
of  the  engines  sent  her  next  moment  into  deep  water 
and  safety.  But  the  touch  had  been  sufficient  to  fire 
the  alarm  guns ;  and  the  first  sight  that  greeted  our 
eves,  as  at  last  we  passed  the  Crucifix  into  the 
harbour,  was  a  trio  of  French  lifeboats  ready  manned 
to  come  to  our  rescue.    Frenchmen,  then,  were  not 


Walworth  on  the  Rhine :  The  Travel  Club  in  the  Exhibition. 

Th^  Brothers  Halstinbsrg  are  seated  right  and  left  of  the  Warden. 


educative  value  of  an 
travel    was  obvious 


Exhibition 
from  the 


thirsting  for  our  blood;  they  were  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  risk  their  own  lives  to  save  ours.  So  the 
happy  disillusion  began.  The  kindness  our 
people  experienced  everywhere,  even  when  they 
commandeered  the  piano  of  a  Paris  bar,  and  compelled 
the  waiter-pianist  to  accompany  their  stentorian 
rendering  of  English  patriotic  songs,  made  the  most 
apprehensive  Gallophobe  amongst  us  renounce 
his  fears  with  honest  shame.  "  It's  all  lies," 
was  his  comprehensive  summary  of  anti-French 
journalism. 

The  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1901  became  our  next 
objective,  and  ^'AValworth  in  Paris  "  was  duly  succeeded 

by  "  Walworth 
on  the  West 
Coast  of  Scot- 
land." The 
40s.  per  head 
required  were 
paid  in  week  by 
week  ;  and  a 
party  of  forty- 
eight,  one-third 
of  whom  were 
women,  set  out 
for  eight  days' 
delight  in  the 
earthly  paradise 
of  Roseneath. 

The  kindness 
of  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost, who  re- 
ceived our  party 
with  friendly 
dignity  under  the 
great  dome  in 
Kelvingrove, 
gave  the  hint  of 
a  municipal 
hospitality  no 
the  great  and  famous,  but  now 


a  reaction  into 
French  people, 
of  the  Channel 
of  Walworth  to 


longer  confined  to 
graciously  open  to  the  very  poor 

A  GERMAN  ANSWER  TO  BRITISH  INSOLENCE. 

The  hint  was  soon  acted  on.  Early  in  the  year 
the  location  of  our  Bank  Holiday  Camp  was  still 
undecided,  when  we  heard  of  a  forthcoming  Exhi- 
bition at  Diisseldorf  on  the  Rhine.  Friends  we  had 
none  in  that  quarter  ;  and  if  we  had  believed  writers 
in  the  Press,  both  German  and  English,  enemies  were 
all  we  could  count  on.  We  rtsolved  to  put  the 
matter  to  a  practical  test.  A  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Biirgermeister  of  Diisseldorf — both  in  name  and  in 
personality  entirely  unknown  to  the  writer — telling  him 
about  the  poverty  of  Walworth  an  J  about  our  Glasgpw 
experience,  and  asking  if  he  would  kindly  introduce 
us  to  some  farmer  or  landowner  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  would  accommodate  our  party  with  barns  and 
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«traw  at  an  low  a  cost  as  possible.  Considering  the 
alleged  state  of  tension  between  the  two  nations,  it 
was  a  rather  bold  retjuest  to  make.  And  by  a  strange 
coincidence  the  letter  reached  the  Biirgermeister  the 
very  day  on  which  he  read  in  his  newsparjer  Mr. 
Chaml>erlain's  insulting  "  reply  "  to 
Herr  von  Biilow.  We  naturally  con- 
cluded that  this  effusion  of  British 
insolence  had  cjuenched  the  last 
spark  of  a  chance  of  a  favourable 
answer  from  (Germany,  and  the 
frantic  applause  with  which  the 
British  Press  hailed  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's rhetoric  seemed  to  make  our 
unpleasant  assurance  doubly  sure. 
Our  reciuest  would  be  either 
haughtily  declined  or  contempt- 
uously ignored. 

Judge,  then,  of  our  surpris^; 
when  we  received  a  letter  from 
Diisseldorf  couched  in  the  most 
cordial  terms,  and  promising  us 
much  more  than  we  had  dared 
to  ask.  The  writer  was  the  head 
of  the  Literary  Department  of  the 
Exhibition.  He  wrote  that  he 
had  spent  many  years  in  England, 
and  the  kindness  he  had  then 
received  made  him  glad  now  to 
"  undertake  for  us."  We  must 
consider  ourselves  henceforth  as 
under  his  guidance  and  protection. 
He  would  suggest  the  bfit  and 
least  expensive  route.  He  would  arrange  for  our 
accommodation,  entertainment,  and  happiness  dur- 
ing the  week  in  Diisseldorf.  The  reversal  of 
our  expectations  was  complete.  In  this  kindly 
message  to  the  poor  workers  of  London  Germany 
had — in  our  view  at  least — given  the  most  effective 
of  retorts  to  British  arrogance.  It  impressed  us  as  a 
striking  international  illustration  of  the  evangelic 
principle  of  "  good  for  evil." 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  LEADER. 

This  was  our  first  introduction  to  the  writer,  Hen- 
Gottfried  Stoffers.  He  is  a  man  of  whom  it  is  hoped 
the  world  will,  for  its  own  good,  take  wider  n^e.  He 
is  a  man  of  letters,  an  orator,  and  a  Labour  leader. 
He  is  rich  in  friends  belonging  to  the  most  varied 
grades  in  life.  He  possesses  a  rare  personal  influence. 
He  is  practically  bi-lingual.  He  spt^aks  English 
eloquently,  and  his  written  English  is  quite  fascinating 
in  style.  He  is  a  genial  German  without  a  grain  of 
academic  starch ;  and  he  is  in  constant  touch  with 
progressive  circles  in  England  and  America.  He  has 
succeeiied  in  one  phase  of  a  most  needed  but  most 
difficult  task — he  has  united  for  municipal  purposes 
in  Diisseldorf  the  three  usually  irreconcilable  sections 
of  the  German  Labour  world — the  Social  Democrats, 
the  Trades  Unionists,  and  the  Christian  Unions.  The 
civilised  world  is  sorely  in  want  of  a  polyglot  inter- 


Gottfried  Stoffers. 

*•  Our  Proxcnos." 


national  labour  leader,  who  shall  do  for  Labour  what 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  assays  to  do  for  Capital  The 
nearest  approach  we  have  yet  seen  to  such  a 
desideratum  is  Gottfried  Stoffers.  And  he  possesses 
the  further  qualification  that  he  has  suffered  for  his 
convictions.  He  has  graduated  in 
gaol. 

THE  PILGRIMS  FROM  WALWORTH. 

With  such  a  friend  at  head 
quarters  our  preparations  for  the 
Camp  went  merrily  forward.  The 
prospective  tourists  picked  up  a 
smattering  of  indispensable  Ger- 
man ;  and  with  the  Londoner's 
quick  ear  for  novelties  in  song, 
Walworth  working-folk  soon  caught 
up  words  and  tunes  of  the  chief 
national  anthems  of  the  Vaterland. 
The  noble  poetry  of  the  IVacht  am 
Rhcin  and  kindred  verse  rather  put 
them  out  of  love  with  the  "patriotic  ' 
doggerel  current  during  the  late  war. 

The  prospect  of  a  week  on  the 
Rhine — fare,  food,  accommodation, 
all  included  for  forty  shillings— 
naturally  attracted  many  applicants ; 
and  a  party  of  over  a  hundred  could 
easily  have  been  formed.  But  the 
number  was  strictly  limited.  The 
actual  camp  was  74  strong — 25 
women,  49  men.  About  a  score  cHt 
these  were  helpers  and  teachers— 
not  manual  workers.  The  rest  were  all  members 
of  the  weekly-wage-eaming  class,  general  labourers, 
carters,  packers,  warehouse  men,  blacksmiths,  and 
the  like,  with  a  few  engineers.  These  economic 
distinctions  may  be  mentioned  for  information 
to  "  them  that  are  without " ;  within  the  party  they 
were  simply  non-existent.  For  real  "  brotherhooii 
without  respect  of  persons,"  for  fellowship  too  full 
to  find  room  for  social  grades,  commend  me  to  one 
of  our  Settlement  Camps. 

A  SETTLEMENT  SHIP. 

We  sailed  to  Rotterdam  on  August  2nd  by  an 
ordinary  passenger  line,  but  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  number  the  shipping  firm  had  to  place  one  of 
their  smaller  steamships  at  our  entire  disposal.  For 
sleeping  purp>oses  the  women  occupied  the  saloon, 
the  men  over  forty  the  second  cabin,  the  men  under 
forty  the  steerage  ;  but  otherwise  the  Camp  afloat 
was  one  and  indivisible.  Two  Dutch  |>assengers 
shared  the  captain's  quarters — an  eminent  and  far- 
travelled  Dr.  Symna  and  an  academic  prott^e  of  his  : 
but  they,  with  captain  and  crew,  soon  joined  in  the  part}' 
with  the  best  of  humour  and  helped  in  the  impromptu 
concert  held  on  deck.  Dr.  Symna  recited  Faust's 
opening  soliloquy  with  such  dramatic  force  as  to  hold 
his  hearers — listeners  as  they  were  to  an  unknown 
tongue  —  spellbound.     This  is   the   first  instance 
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I  have  known  of  an  entirely  Settlement  ship. 
And  the  spirit  abroad  among  us,  as  we  watched  the 
westering  sun  flood  the  tranquil  sea  with  a  golden 
radiance,  made  us  think  the  Settlement  ship  a  wel- 
come innovation.  Nor  shall  we  soon  forget  the 
morning  gathering  on  deck — it  was  Sunday — when 
all  joined  reverently  in  prayer  and  song  for  Holland 
and  our  native  land. 

ARRIVAL  IN  GERMANY. 

We  landed  at  Emmerich.  Herr  Stoffers  had  sent 
to  meet  us  Herr  Fritz  Halstenberg,  one  of  the  two 
brothers  who  acted  alternately  as  our  guides,  and 
whose  names  will  be  treasured  with  gratitude  by 
every  Walworth  man  in  our  party.  Their  patience, 
their  thoughtful  kindness,  and  their  overflowing  good 
humour,  added  to  their  fine  German  culture,  lai^  us  all 
under  lasting  obligations.  But  Herr  Halstenberg  was 
by  no  means  the  only  one  who  had  come  to  meet  us. 
His  brother  had  been  there  a  few  days  before  and 
arranged  dinner  for  us  at  an  hotel  on  the  quay.  Now 
Emmerich  is  not  a  large  town ;  it  is  a  riverside  resort 
somewhat  like  our  Henley.  And  the  news  of  a 
company  of  Englishmen  coming,  seventy-four  strong, 
had  made  quite  a  sensation  in  the  small  town.  A 
great  crowd  waited  on  the  quay  to  witness  our 
arrival,  and  clustered  round  our  inn.  When  the  party 
left  for  the  railway  station,  the  route  was  Uned  by  open 
windows  and  doors :  it  seemed  as  though  the  bulk  of 
the  population  had  turned  out  to  see  the  straggling 
English  procession.  Fathers  lifted  up  their  little 
children ;  and  every  sign  was  present  of  intense 
curiosity.  But  there  was  no  sign,  no  shade  of  a  sign, 
of  ill-will.  Some  of  our  fellows  did  not  quite  relish 
the  open-eyed  attention  they  received ;  "  they  didn't 
like  being  made  a  Guy  Fawkes  of " ;  but  not  one  of 
them  heard  so  much  as  a  whisper  of  unkindliness. 

"massed  QUARTERS." 

After  a  wearying  railway  journey  we  reached  Diissel- 
dorf  inthe  small  hours  of  Monday  morning.  Then  we 
found  how  much  better  Herr  Stoffers  had  been  to  us 
than  his  word.  We  had  asked  for  barns  and  straw  on 
some  farm  in  the  vicinity.  He  had  arranged  accom- 
modation for  us  in  the  Exhibition  grounds.  **  Straw," 
he  said,  "  is  too  romantic  for  me ;  you  will  sleep  on 
military  beds,  in  massed  quarters."  We  learned  that 
this  military  accommodation  was  arranged  by  the 
Exhibition  authorities  for  the  benefit  of  working-men 
and  students — the  conjunction  of  the  two  classes  is 
characteristic  of  Germany  and  suggests  an  explanation 
of  her  industrial  progress.  "  Massed  quarters,"  as  we 
found  them,  consisted  of  rooms  parted  by  rough  white- 
washed boards,  open  to  a  fairly  lofty  roof,  supplied 
with  small  iron  bedsteads,  which  can  be  and  are  fitted 
one  above  the  other,  like  berths  on  board  ship,  only 
with  greater  inter\'als  between. 

We  were  thus  comfortably  housed  at  the  canteen  or 
restaurant  of  Herr  Piel,  within  the  grounds,  as  above 
stated.  Whatever  meals  we  took  at  home  were  taken 
in  the  pubhc  coffee-room  ;  but  the  other  guests  made 


no  trouble  about  our  morning  prayer  after  l^reakfast. 
In  these,  as  in  all  respects,  Herr  Piel  and  his  worthy 
wife  most  obligingly  looked  after  our  comfort  and 
made  us  all  feel  thoroughly  at  home.  The  ordinary 
charge  for  German  students  and  working-men,  as 
arranged  by  the  Traffic  Bureau,  is  one  shilling  for  bed 
and  breakfast,  and  fifteen  pence  for  dinner.  The  privilege 
of  this  cheap  accommodation  is  open  to  English  working- 
men  who  show  proof  of  membership  in  a  recognised  trade 
union  ;  but  it  is  not  intended  for  those  members  of 
the  middle  class  who  are  somewhat  contemptuously 
described  by  the  secretary  of  the  Traffic  Bureau  as 
"  cheap  Londoners."  The  second-class  fare  by  boat 
from  London  to  Diisseldorf  and  back — forty-two  hours 
each  way — is  only  twenty-two  shillings  and  sixpence  ; 
so  the  British  artizan  can  for  a  very  small  sum  see 
the  Rhine,  the  best  exhibits  of  German  industr)',  and 
Diisseldorf. 

THE  IDEAL  CITY. 

The  city  has  this  year  leaped  to  a  foremost  place 
in  the  world's  regard,  and  will  probably  henceforth 
count  as  one  of  the  woi"ld-cities  of  Europe.  The  first 
day  of  the  Walworth  pilgrims  was  spent  in  surveying 
its  beauties.  It  was  a  case  of  extremes  meeting.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  greater  contrast  in  urban 
affairs  than  that  between  where  we  were  and  whence 
we  had  come.  Southwark  and  Diisseldorf  are 
nearly  the  same  in  respect  of  population,  both 
containing  some  200,000  inhabitants  and  more. 
Both  are  ancient  boroughs,  and  both  have  the 
advantage  of  a  progressive  municipal  council.  But 
there  the  resemblance  ends.  Southwark  possesses 
not  a  single  park  ;  possesses  instead  the  most  densely 
crowded  division  and  the  poorest  districts  in  London, 
harbours  more  of  indigent  age  than  any  other  poor 
law  union  in  England  and  Wales,  and  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Hooligan.  Diisseldorf  is  known  as 
the  Garden  City  of  the  Rhine,  and  it  deserves  the 
title.  Thanks  to  the  prescience  of  its  feudal  lord,  it 
was  laid  out  in  the  eighteenth  century  after  the  manner 
in  which  Radical  pioneers  would  fain  lay  out  cities 
in  the  twentieth  century.  And  the  tradition  has  been 
maintained  under  its  present  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  city  is  a  delightful  intermingling  of  town 
and  country.  Unfenced  parks  and  open  spaces  are 
sprinkled  all  over  the  urban  area.  It  seems  to  the 
visitor  as  though  only  a  minute's  walk  were  needed  in 
any  quarter  to  bring  one  to  some  leafy  grove.  The 
recess  of  the  school  children  is  spent,  not  in  any 
asphalted  playground,  but  in  the  parks.  And  these 
are  no  patches  of  field  recently  turned  into  shrub- 
beries. They  are  majestic  colonnades  of  ancient  trees. 
They  are  interspersed  with  lake  and  stream  and  fountain, 
and  invested  with  a  civil  charm  by  groups  of  statuary, 
or  august  edifices  of  State.  Some  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  are  uncurving  boulevards,  Icng 
straight  strips  of  parkland  broken  by  statues  and 
refreshed  by  canals.  In  general  the  streets 
strike  the  observer  as  broad,  spacious,  sentinelled 
always  with  trees  and  lined  with  stately  buildings.  There 
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are  municipal  trams,  running  everywhere,  at  a  uniform 
charge  in  the  inner  circle  of  one  penny  (lopf.)  a 
journey.  There  are  also  municipal  wharves,  municipal 
harbour,  municipal  water  supply,  municipal  nursing 
homes,  municipal  shambles,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 
There  is  even  a  municipal  tax  on  ground  values. 
The  Elberfeld  system  of  relieving  the  poor  has 
been  recently  introduced — of  course  under  the 
municipality  ;  and  education  too  is  a  municipal  concern 
managed  by  a  board  subordinate  to  the  municipal 
council.  It  may  be  observed  here  that  no  German 
leaves  day  school  until  he  or  she  is  fourteen  years 
old  ;  and  by  a  local  ordinance  recently  issued  every 
Diisscldorfer  is  compelled  to  attend  an  evening 
continuation  school  until  he  is  sixteen.  Our  party 
unanimously  agreed  that  of  all  the  towns  they 
had  seen  in  this  imperfect  >yorld  Diisseldorf  was 
the  nearest  approacii  to  the  Ideal  City.  Even 
the  Scotsmen  in  our  party  were  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  Scolland  itself  could  not  show  anything  so 
fair.  Could  there  be  conceived  a  more  convincing 
proof  of  the  charms  of  Diisseldorf? 

A  CHAPTER  IN  COMPARATIVE  EXHIBITION.' 

Our  second  day  was  given  up  to  the  Exhibition. 
The  park  in  which  it  is  placed  stretches  along  the 
Rhine ;  and  this  river  frontage  gives  to  the  entire 
show  a  unique  advantage.  The  best  general  view  of 
grounds  and  buildings  is  that  gained  from  the  deck  of  the 
Rhine  steamer,  and  facing  the  central  dome.  The  net 
impression  produced  on  our  party  was  that  as  Dussel- 
dorf  is  fairest  among  cities,  so  her  Exhibition  is  fairest 
among  exhibitions.  It  has  not  the  magnificent 
distances  and  iijimense  structural  proportions  of  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair  ;  but  it  possesses  a  warmth  and 
winsomeness  of-  outline  and  colour  which  the  massive 
and  classic  austerities  of  the  American  show  could 
not  rival.  The  Paris  Exhibition  presented  an  impos- 
ing array  of  clustered  palaces  the  like  of  which  is 
not  to   be   seen  by  the  Rhine,  but  the  buildings 


were  crowded  together,  they  seemed  to  jostle  each  other, 
there  was  more  of  a  street  and  less  of  a  park  ;  whereas 
Diisseldorf  has  placed  her  far  fewer  buildings  at  more 
seemly  mutual  distances,  and  the  collective  view  is 
more  pleasing  and  satisfying  to  the  eye.  At  Glasgow, 
too,  the  space  was  more  limited,  and  consequently 
more  crowded ;  the  steep  banks  of  Kelvingrove  nuy 
add  to  its  beauty  as  a  park,  but  detracts  from  its 
value  for  exhibition  purposes ;  but  even  the  splen- 
did glitter  of  its  brazen  dome  could  not  vie  with 
the  red-tiled  cupolas  of  Diisseldorf.  And  the 
Rhine  which  swept  along  the  entire  field  of 
display  enhanced  every  charm.  Compared  with  its 
majestic  flow,  the  Kelvin  seemed  but  a  ditch,  the 
Seine  but  a  canal,  and  even  the  vast  inland  sea  which 
washed  the  World's  Fair  front  sank  in  the  memory 
into  a  tame  monotonous  expanse.  'J'he  Rhine  heavily 
handicaps  all  competitors  in  scenic  effect. 

THE  PRESAGE  OF  A  BENEFICENT  REVOLUTION. 

Ay,  in  these  Diisseldorf  exhibits  of  metal-ware — the 
exhibition  is  principally  one  of  mining  and  engineering 
— there  were  signs  of  a  change  for  w^hich  the  world 
has  long  been  waiting — a  change  of  simply  incalcul- 
able human  value.  As  I  saw  the  cunning  taste 
with  which  even  the  humblest  things — tools  and 
bolts  and  screws  and  rails  and  the  like — were 
grouped  and  clustered,  as  I  saw^  the  wonderful 
symmetry  and  finish  of  many  of  the  most  intricate 
machines,  I  could  not  fail  to  confess,  "  Machinery  is 
at  last  breaking  through  into  art ! "  Many  and  long 
have  been  the  eftbrts  made  to  beautify  the  products 
of  engineering  utility,  but  hitherto  chiefly  by  way  of 
adventitious  attraction,  imitations  borrow^ed  from 
classic  and  other  art,  tacked  on  from  without,  unreal 
therefore,  and  suggestive  of  the  fig-leaf.  But  here  one 
saw  hints  and  previsions  of  machinery  itself  becoming 
art.   Man  was  ceasing  to  be  the  slave  of  the  machine. 


General  View  of  the  Gardens  and  Art  Palace, 
Diisseldorf  Exhibition. 
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He  was  beginning  at  last  to  be  its  master  and  to  play 
with  it.  Under  his  caressing  touch  the  mechanical 
was  becoming  the  beautiful. 

A  WELCOME  FROM  GERMAN  WORKING  MEN. 

These  mechanic  displays  were  full  of  auguries. 
Even  Krupp's  great  hall,  which  at  first  suggested  to 
the  war-sick   visitors  from   England  a  loathsome 
spectacle  of  the  apparatus   of  murder,  contained 
a  glad  surprise.     For    its  most  striking  exhibit 
was  not    the  piles  of  shot   and  shell,   not  the 
pierced    armour-plates    or    gun-carriages,   but  an 
enormous   propeller   shaft    which    ran    the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  and  which  was  designed  for  a 
peaceful  Atlantic  liner.  After  we  had  spent  Wednesday 
in  a  delightful  ramble  from  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Briicke 
at  Miingsten — the  loftiest  bridge  in  the  world — to 
the  quaint  old  Burg  which  was  the  cradle  of  the 
lordly  patrons  of  Diisseldorf,  thus  vividly  intermingling 
the  mechanic  present  with  the  feudal  past,  and  having 
used  Thursday  afternoon  in  a  trip  up  the  Rhine  by 
steamer,  to  Wittlaer,  we  were  privileged  to  take  part 
in  a  rare  and  happy  Act  of  international  goodwill. 
The  trade  unionists  of  Diisseldorf,  aware  of  our 
coming,  had  arranged  a  festal  gathering  in  our  honour. 
The  scene  was  the  Victoria  ^Hall,  in  the  industrial 
quarter  of  Oberbilk.      There   had   assembled  to 
welcome  us  several  hundreds  of  German  working- 
men.    They  sat  round  their  beer  tables  at  the  sides 
and  end.    The  space  in  the  centre  was  reserved  for 
us.   Our  hosts  knew  we  were  "  temperan/ler,"  and, 
though  amused  by  what  they  deemed  our  eccentricity, 
they  supplied  us  in  grave  courtesy  with  plentiful 
lemonade.    The  proceedings  were  opened  and  inter- 
spersed with  songs  exquisitely  rendered  by  a  numerous 
male  choir  composed  of  working  men.    Herr  Stoffers 
presided,  and  spoke  in  German  and  English.  His 
warm  words  of  welcome  to  their  guests  from  over  sea 
were  cordially  echoed  by  the  Germans.    Herr  Erke- 
ienz,  trade  union  secretary,  followed  with  a  carefully 
thought  out  address  on  the  history  and  prospects  of 
trade  unionism.    The  Englishmen   who  responded 
acknowledged  with  warmth  the  great  cordiality  of 
their  reception  in  Germany.    They  had  been  treated 
not  as  strangers,  but  as  friends  and  brothers.  These 
speeches,  translated  where  necessary,  were  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  Germans  ;  and  as  the  evening 
wore  on  the  cordiality  deepened  and  thickened. 

A  SIGNIFICANT  FEATURE. 

One  feature  of  the  meeting  deserves  to  be 
remembered.  Following  on  Herr  Erkelenz  s  descrip- 
tion of  the   three  unreconciled  divisions  of  Ger- 


man labour,  an  English  speaker  reported  that, 
while  British  labour  had  its  divisions,  yet  on  the 
practical  project  of  universal  old  age  pensions  it  was 
now  virtually  solid.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  a 
similar  unity  might  bs  reached  among  workers  in 
other  nations.  Reference  was  made  to  the  peril 
arising  from  the  Trusts.  The  Governments  of 
Europe  had  been  forced  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
concerted  action  against  these  forces  of  organised 
capital.  Since  capital  was  now  organised  on  an 
international  basis,  had  not  the  time  come  when 
labour  should  be  organised  internationally  ?  Should 
not  organised  labour  join  hand  in  hand  with  the 
united  (Governments  of  the  world  to  combat  the  danger 
involved  in  an  organised  Capital  which  had 
neither  country  nor  conscience?  The  way 
in  which  these  suggestions  were  cheered  to 
the  echo  seemed  to  indicate  that  under  pressure  of  the 
Trusts  the  old  suspicion  mutually  cherished  by  the 
Rulers  and  by  the  Workers  of  Europe  was  being  dis- 
l^elled,  and  that  if  Tsar  and  Kaiser  should  resolve  on 
battle  with  the  Trusts,  they  might  find  their  doughtiest 
allies  in  the  disciplined  forces  of  the  proletariat. 
Our  seventy-four  pilgrims  are  more  heterogeneous  in 
class ;  but  they  live  in  the  very  heart  of  the  British 
metropolis  ;  and  they  have  been  tunied  every  one 
of  them  into  ardent  apostles  of  goodwill  to  Germany. 
The  mere  picnic  has  been  transformed  into  a  valuable 
organ  of  international  amity. 

In  recording  the  kindness  of  our  German  friends  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  it  was  never  degraded 
into  "  charity."  We  paid  our  own  way.  We  paid  for 
fares,  board,  lodgings,  excursions,  and  service.  Only 
when  the  trades  unionists  entertained  us  they  cour- 
teously declined  to  let  us  share  in  the  cost  of  the 
entertainment.  Our  expenses  averaged  out  at  the 
estimated  sum  of  forty  shillings  a  head.  Another  ten 
shillings  a  head  would  cover  all  extras — which  were 
purely  optional.  But  what  no  money  could  buy  or 
pay  for  was  the  hospitable  though tfulness  of  Herr 
Stoffers  and  the  brothers  Halstenberg,  and  the 
universal  kindheartedness  shown  us. 

The  rest  of  our  trip  can  soon  be  told.  On  Friday 
we  all  visited  Cologne  Cathedral,  and  a  small  party 
went  on  as  far  as  the  Siebengebirge.  We  left  at  mid- 
night, by  steamer,  in  a  fearful  rainburst.  Next  day, 
while  in  Dutch  waters,  we  observed  the  Coronation 
by  assembling  on  the  quarter-deck  and  singing  the 
National  Anthem.  But  while  the  old  ties  were  un- 
broken, our  trip  had  revealed  among  the  humblest 
toilers  something  of  the  potency  of  the  new  passion 
of  Internationalism.  F.  Herbert  Si  ead. 
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THE  LATEST  RUSSIAN  REFORM. 


LAST  month  I  referred  briefly  to  the  changes 
which  had  been  made  in  the  Russian  law  for 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  illegitimate 
children.  I  have  received  since  then  the  following 
summary  of  the  new  law.  In  Russia,  the  odious  and 
unjust  French  law  forbidding  all  research  into  the 
paternity  of  the  illegitimate  child  does  not  exist. 
On  the  contrary,  the  obligations  of  the  father  to 
maintain  his  illegitimate  offspring  are  rigorously 
insisted  upon. 

The  father  is  obliged  to  pay  all  expenses  connected 
with  tlie  birth  of  the  child,  including  the  mother's 
maintenance  during  her  confinement,  and  is  also 
obliged  to  provide  for  her  permanent  maintenance  if 
she  remains  without  income  or  work  as  the  result  of 
her  having  a  child.  In  deciding  the  question  whether 
the  mother  has  an  income  or  can  work  for  herself, 
the  new  law  does  not  require  her  to  do  work  to  which 
she  is  unaccustomed  or  unfit.  If  she  cannot  get 
work  for  which  she  is  fitted,  socially  and  otherwise, 
'the  father  must  support  her,  and  cannot  argue  that  she 
could  get  work  of  a  lower  kind. 

The  law  provides  that  the  mother's  allowance  shall 
be  such  as  will  keep  her  in  the  position  to  which  she  is 
accustomed  (of  course,  assuming  that  the  father  is  able 
to  support  her  in  that  way ;  if  not,  he  pays  propor- 
tionately to  his  income). 

The  amendment  of  our  Bastardy  Law  upon  the 
lines  of  the  Russian  Ukase  is  very  earnestly  to  be 
desired.  The  chief  object  of  the  new  law,  which  is 
dated  June  3rd  (O.S.,)  1902,  is  to  improve  the  position 
of  illegitimate  children.  Henceforth  all  children  born 
in  or  out  of  wedlock  will  be,  in  a  sense,  legitimate  in 
Russia,  for  the  new  law  strikes  out  of  the  Russian  Code 
altogether  the  word  "  illegitimate,"  and  to  this  extent 
legitimises  all  children,  merely  describing  them  as 
*'  born  out  of  wedlock."  It  also  provides  for  the 
formal  legitimising  of  children ;  formerly  this  could 
only  be  done  by  appeal  to  the  Tsar. 

Firstly,  it  deals  with  children  whose  parents  have 
been  married,  but  whose  marriage,  owing  to  some 
legal  obstacle,  is  null.  All  such  children  have  now 
the  full  rights  of  legitimate  children  and  are  con- 
sidered legitimate,  though  the  marriage,  as  before, 
remains  null.  This  improvement  in  the  child's  con- 
dition is  independent  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
marriage — whether  one  or  both  parties  knew  the 
marriage  to  be  irregular.  Such  children  inherit  as  if 
they  were  legitimate,  and  both  parents  are  bound  to 
support  them.  When  the  parents  separate,  the  one 
who  entered  into  the  marriage  in  good  faith  retains 
custody  of  the  children.  The  other  parent  has  only 
the  right  of  visiting  them. 

In  regard  to  ordinary  illegitimacy,  the  children  are 
legitimised  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents. 
The  new  law  allows  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child 
to  legitimise  it,  whether  or  not  he  has  already  legiti- 
mate children.    But  if  the  legitimate  children  are  of 
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age,  their  written  consent  is  required.    If  they  are 
not  of  age,  the  consent  of  their  mother  is  required. 

The  central  point  of  the  law,  however,  is  the 
improvement  which  it  makes  in  the  condition  ot 
illegitimate  children  who  are  not  legitimised  subse> 
quently  by  their  parents.  As  to  the  mother,  the 
children  are,  both  as  regards  personal  relations 
and  property,  in  nearly  the  same  condition  as  if  they 
were  legitimate.  The  mother  has  the  same  responsi- 
bilities, and  the  children  inherit  and  have  the  same 
rights  as  if  they  were  legitimate.  The  children  are 
also  bound  to  support  their  mother  in  the  same  way 
as  legitimate  children  under  the  ordinary  Russian  law. 
The  children  must  be  brought  up  on  the  same  social 
level  as  the  mother  :  if  the  mother  does  not  fulfil  this 
obligation,  the  law  can  compel  her  to. 

The  child's  relations  towards  the  father  are  different. 
The  father  is  bound  to  support  it  only  if  the  mother 
has  not  sufficient  means  to  bring  it  up  on  her  social 
level  ;  that  is,  if  she  has  half  the  resources  he  must 
contribute  the  other  half;  if  she  has  nothing  he  must  pay 
all.  The  age  and  health  of  the  child,  improvement 
in  the  fathers  income,  diminution  of  the  mothers 
income — all  these  factors  are  taken  into  account  in 
settling  the  allowance,  which  must  be  increased  (or 
decreased)  as  circumstances  change. 

If  the  parents  agree  to  settle  claims  by  the  father 
paying  a  sum  down,  this  sum  must  be  invested  for 
the  child's  benefit,  a  guardian  being  appointed,  and 
the  mother  being  obliged  to  furnish  accounts,  etc. 

The  father  is  obliged  to  pay  for  past  maintenance 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year  before  the  date  of 
demand.  With  the  death  of  the  father  the  allowance 
ceases,  as  the  law  regards  the  claim  as  a  personal 
claim  and  not  a  claim  upon  the  father's  estate.  (The 
Commission  which  framed  this  law  proposed  to 
give  the  mother  a  claim  upon  the  deceased  father's 
property;  but  the  Council  of  State  rejected  this 
provision.) 

A  father  who  pays  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
illegitimate  child  has  a  right  to  supervise  its  bringing- 
up,  this  irrespective  of  whether  he  gives  the  allowance 
of  his  free  will,  or  only  under  an  order  of  the  Court. 
A  father  making  an  allowance  has  a  superior  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  a  guardian. 

As  regards  rights  of  inheritance.  The  new  law, 
giving  the  illegitimate  child  full  rights  of  inheritance 
from  its  mother,  only  refers  to  acquired  property, 
inherited  property  going  to  legitimate  heirs  at  law. 
If  the  mother  has  also  legitimate  children,  the 
illegitimate  child  still  inherits  its  portion  of  her 
acquired  property — with  this  distinction,  that  legiti- 
mate daughters  take  the  same  proportion  as  illegitimate 
sons.  (The  object  of  this  limitation  is  to  provide 
that  a  legitimate  child  will  in  no  circumstances  get  less 
than  its  illegitimate  brother.) 

If  the  illegitimate  child  dies  before  its  mother,  the 
mother  inherits  fully  from  it  as  if  it  were  legitimate. 
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A  DIATRIBE  AGAINST  THE  CURSE  OF  GAMES. 

By  Dr.  Miller  Maguire. 

Thz  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution 
for  the  1 5th  of  last  month  contains  the  report  of  an  extra- 
ordinarily interesting  paper  read  on  Military  Educa- 
tion in  England  from  a  national  and  imperial  point  of 
view  by  Dr.  T.  Miller  Maguire,  together  with  the 
discussion  which  followed  on  its  perusal.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  paper  read  before  a  technical  institution 
like  the  Royal  United  Service  contains  matter  so 
interesting  and  popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
Military  education  is  caviare  to  the  general,  but  Dr. 
Maguire  has  succeeded  in  delivering  a  discourse  upon 
the  subject  which  will  enthral  the  attention  of  every 
schoolboy,  and  give  their  teachers  furiously  to  think. 
For  Dr.  Maguire  takes  up  his  parable  against  the 
persistent  pursuit  of  games  by  grown  men.  He  main- 
tains that  to  this,  as  much  as  to  anything,  is  due  the 
initial  ignorance  and  general  defect  of  the  British 
officer. 

THE  CULT  OF  GAMES. 

In  summarising  his  own  remarks,  he  says : — 
I  say  that  the  cult  of  games,  whether  that  cult  of  games  was 
the  cult  of  chariot  racing  in  the  declining  Eastern  Roman 
Empire,  when  the  Greeks  allowed  the  Turks  to  accumulate  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Bosphorus  while  they  were  betting  about 
green  and  blue  chariots ;  or  whether  it  be  the  mere  gambling 
characteristics  of  some  races  in  the  East,  Chinese  or  Burmese ; 
or  whether  crowds  of  people  are  furiously  excited  about  horses 
and  neglect  all  other  interests,  their  families  and  everything  else, 
by  betting  on  animals  that  they  could  not  ride  ;  or  whether  it  is 
people  crowded  to  hurrah  a  few  men  or  boys  playing  cricket  at 
Lord's — I  say  that  this  kind  of  cult,  excitement  about  football 
and  other  games,  by  fellows  who  cannot  play  any  game,  betting 
on  horses  by  fellows  who  cannot  ride  horses — not  one  in  five  of 
the  young  gentlemen  who  enter  Sandhurst  could  sit  a  horse  or 
know  anything  about  horses — I  say  that  this  kind  of  cult  of 
games  is  a  thing  to  be  condemned,  and  is  fatal  to  the  proper 
mental  and  moral  training  of  our  race. 

Of  course  boys  must  play  games,  but,  says  Dr. 
Maguire,  when  you  become  a  man  you  ought  to  put 
away  childish  things.  The  kind  of  stuff  and  nonsense 
that  is  called  sports  and  games,  so  far  from  being  an 
elevation  to  the  community,  is  a  degradation  to  the 
community. 

THE  iron  duke's  APHORISM. 

Of  course  this  brings  him  straight  up  against 
the  legendary  aphorism  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
that  Waterloo  was  gained  in  the  playing-fields  of 
Eton.  Dr.  Maguire  says  that  he  does  not  care 
for  Eton  one  way  or  the  other,  but  in  the  first 
place  Wellington  never  said  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
in  the  second  place,  if  he  did  say  it  he  would  be 
telling  a  falsehood.  The  remark  was  never 
uttered,  and  is  demonstrably  untrue.  The  Battle 
of  Waterloo  was  won  by  men  who  were  not  trained 
in  the  playing-fields  of  Eton.  It  was  won,  in  the  first 
case,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself,  who  at  the 


age  of  fifteen  was  removed  from  Eton,  where  he  was 
not  making  his  mark  either  in  the  playing-fields  or  the 
class-rooms,  and  sent  to  a  school  at  Brussels,  where 
he  went  for  nearly  two  years,  to  a  crammer,  learned 
German,  French,  and  physical  exercises,  and  then 
went  into  the  Army  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  After  the 
Duke  come  his  officers,  of  whom  Dr.  Maguire  selects 
twenty,  none  of  whom  were  educated  at  Eton,  most 
of  whom  were  Irish  or  Scotch.  After  the  general 
officers,  of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  who  were 
the  backbone  of  his  Army,  not  one  of  them  had  ever 
been  at  Eton.  Neither,  it  is  safe  to  say,  had  the  pri- 
vates. 

GREAT  GENERALS  GREAT  STUDENTS. 

The  proper  place  to  make  officers,  says  Dr. 
Maguire,  is  not  the  playing-fields,  but  the  study, 
including  by  the  study  the  manoeuvring-fields  as  much 
as  the  library.  Nearly  all  the  greatest  generals 
that  the  world  has  ever  known  belong  to  the  class 
stigmatised  as  bookworms,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  those  of  the  Greek  race.  But  even  in  Greece 
Alexander  and  all  his  greatest  successors  were  literary 
men  and  scholars  of  a  high  order.  Among  the 
Romans  every  one  of  the  great  Emperors,  from  the 
first  great  Dictator  Caesar,  spent  enormous  sums  on 
tutors,  and  were  devoted  to  learning  of  all  kinds. 
The  great  Mohammedan  conquerors,  such  as  Saladin, 
Timourlane,  and  others,  were  wonderfully  adroit 
scholars,  up  to  all  the  learning  of  their  age.  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  was  brought  up  in  all  the  learning  of 
his  age.  Maurice  of  Nassau  was  a  fine  scholar ; 
Frederick  the  Great  carried  scholarship  to  pedantry ; 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  a  first-class  student ; 
Napoleon  himself  was  a  bookworm ;  and  Wellington 
read  military  literature  four  hours  a  day  for  twenty 
consecutive  years. 

PLAY  IS  NOT  EDUCATION. 

The  defects  of  military  education,  he  maintains,  are 
common  to  all  kinds  of  education  of  the  richer  classes. 
For  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  there  has  grown  in 
England  the  monstrous  hypothesis  that  play  is  educa- 
tion. This  blighting  superstition  does  not  prevail  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  or  in  our  Colonies.  I  think 
probably  Dr.  Maguire  will  modify  this  dictum  if  he 
pays  a  little  more  attention  to  the  extraordinary  extent 
to  which  Australians,  for  instance,  are  absorbed  in 
cricket  and  racing.  At  no  previous  period  in  our 
history  did  the  idea  enter  into  the  head  of  anybody 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to  spend 
much  of  his  time,  after  the  age  of  eighteen,  at 
any  play  whatsoever.  He  quotes  Spenser's  eulogy 
of  knights  who  seek  honour  with  constant  toil, 
and  Milton's  tribute  to  those  who  scorn  delights 
and  live  laborious  days.  This,  however,  is  not  so 
much  to  the  point  as  his  daring  assertion  that  none 
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of  our  great  soldiers  in  timfes  past  ever  played  games 
after  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age. 

STOP  PLAYING  AT  EIGHTEEN — 

The  great  majority  of  them  never  frequented 
any  public  school  whatever  after  the  age  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen.  Clive,  Wolfe,  Coote,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  the  Lawrences,  Havelock,  Lord  Clyde, 
and  Edwardes  never  played  any  games.  The 
same  remark  practically  applies  to  Lord  Wolseley, 
Lord  Roberts,  Lord  Kitchener,  Lord  Milner,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  You  will  not  find  one  of  the  men 
that  brought  England  to  the  front  was  distinguished 
by  game-playing  when  he  was  young,  and  the  same 
remark  is  made  with  equal  confidence  concerning 
every  other  industry  and  profession. 

 AND  GET  TO  KNOW  THE  HORSE. 

Dr.  M^guire  is  strongly  in  favour  of  substitut- 
ing for  this  excessive  devotion  to  games  a  practical 
development  of  physique,  and  especially  the  study 
and  mastery  of  the  noble  art  of  horsemanship. 
Riding  Dr.  Maguire  considers  an  indispensable 
part  of  education.  If  a  good  deal  of  time  spent 
in  play  had  been  spent  in  dealing  with  horses 
some  of  our  disasters  in  South  Africa  would 
not  have  occurred.  "  I  mean,"  says  Dr.  Maguiie, 
that  a  man  should  be  thoroughly  a  friend  of  the 
horse,  knowing  the  horse,  loving  the  horse,  using  the 
horse,  and  getting  the  horse  to  know  and  love  him — 
that  is  a  fine  part  of  education." 

.SPORT  A  PIS  ALLER. 

After  all,  says  Dr.  Maguire,  we  must  remember 
that  the  brain  part  of  a  man  is  the  best  part 
of  him.  "  We  resemble  beasts  by  our  body ;  but  if 
we  resemble  not  God  by  our  brains  we  are,  after  all, 
small  things."  This  is  well  said,  and  truly  and 
strongly,  and  Dr.  Maguire  has  placed  us  all  under  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  manly  protest  against  what  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  efficiency 
from  which  we  are  suffering  at  the  present  moment ; 
but  he  hardly  pays  sufficient  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
bad  as  cricket  and  football  and  racing  may  be,  they 
are  at  least  an  improvement  upon  mere  card-playing 
and  tippling  in  bar-parlours.  They  take  people  into 
the  open  air  and  develop  and  exercise  their  sense  of 
fair  play.  But  that  is  all  that  can  be  said.  They  are 
a  superior  form  of  dissipation  for  adults  ;  but  when 
they  are  carried  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
body  in  good  working  order  they  are  dissipation, 
nevertheless. 

A  Defence  of  the  Public  School  Product. 

The  editorial  of  the  Monthly  Rti'ieiv  is  devoted  to 
a  reply  to  Dr.  Maguire,  retorting  bitterly  against  his 
attack  upon  the  public  school  product.  The  writer 
of  the  editorial  is  indeed  so  much  put  out  that  he 
refers  to  Dr.  Maguire  as  "  a  writer  whom  we  see  no 
reason  for  naming."  Of  the  main  contention  of  Dr. 
Maguire,  that  men  who  have  serious  business  in  life 
should  not  waste  their  time  in  games,  he  says  nothing. 


But  he  argues  rtha/'South  Africa  was  saved  b^'  Lord 
Roberts  and  Lora  Kitchener,  one  of  whom '  was  an 
Etonian,  whereas  the  other  was  at  Woolwich,  where 
the  public  school  spirit  will  be  found  plentifully. 
Further,  the  two  arms  of  the  service  which  have 
covered  themselves  with  glory  in  South  Africa  are  the 
Royal  Artillery  and  the  Royal  Engineers,  formed 
mostly  of  public  schoolmen.  The  people  who  did 
most  to  bring  about  the  failure  in  South  Africa  were 
older  men  than  those  holding  the  highest  commands, 
and  who  having  been  thirty  years  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  a  luxurious,  idle,  and  frivolous  society,  no 
longer  preserved  the  public  school  character.  The 
writer  maintains  that  the  typical  virtue  of  the  playing 
field  is  the  faculty  of  putting  the  game  first  and  self 
last,  and  refusing  under  all  temptation  to  do  that  which  is 
harmful  to  the  players  of  one's  own  side  or  unchivalrous 
to  one's  opponents. 


GENERAL  VON  GOLTZ  ON  THE  BOER  WAR. 

The  Dtutsc/ierRn  iif  opens  with  an  article  by  General 
von  Goltz,  the  famous  .soldier  who  reorganised  the 
Turkish  army,  and  who  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
greatest  military  authorities  in  Germany. 

lessons  for  GERMANY. 

The  general  discusses  the  war  solely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  teaching  value  for  the  German 
army.  He,  however,  points  out  that  there  is  much 
more  to  be  learned  from  it  than  tactics  and  strategy. 
When  a  small  nation  of  farmers  and  shepherds 
— numbering  less  than  the  inhabitants  of  Munich  or 
Cologne — wages  war  for  almost  three  years  against 
the  first  \\'orld  Power,  and  forces  it  to  put  forth  the 
greatest  eftbrts,  the  matter  deserves  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. The  nature  of  the  seat  of  war  explains  a  good 
deal,  but  not  all.  The  difficulties  of  transport,  etc., 
should  not  be  overlooked,  but  after  all  the  area  was  not 
large  enough  to  be  the  sole  cause  why  such  a  huge 
army  was  needed. 

How  can  the  reported  astonishing  shooting  of  the 
Boers  be  the  cause?  An  experienced  European 
officer  who  went  through  the  war  told  the  general  thit 
the  average  shooting  was  no  higher  than  in  the 
German  army.  'I'he  tradition  has  also  been  long  ago 
destroyed  that  the  Boers  met  every  danger  fearlessly. 
Robust  health  and  a  good  eye  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  success.  It  is  also  wrong  to  seek  the  explanation 
in  the  abnormal  unskilfulness  of  the  English  troops. 
Whilst  the  strategy  of  the  campxaign  is  open  to  much 
criticism,  the  earlier  leaders  were  almost-obliged  to  divide 
their  forces  in  order  to  save  Ladysmith  and  Kimberley. 
As  regards  the  behaviour  of  the  English  troops,  the 
above-mentioned  officer  said  that  they  behaved,  when 
attacking,  just  as  did  the  Germans  at  manoeuvres. 

THE  ARTILLERY. 

The  first  fact  which  is  noticeable  was  the  comparative 
uselessness  of  the  immense  superiority  of  the  English 
in  artillery.  This  point  is  even  more  important  than 
the   infantry   fights.     The    German   field  artillery 
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has  been  greatly  strengthened  recendy,  and  in 
consequence  the  matter  ,l>as  a  double  interest. 
The  Napoleonic  lesson  was  that  artillery  should 
be  massed.  The  Boer  War  teaches  the  contrary. 
The  numerically  inferior  guns  of  the  Boers  again  and 
again  checked  the  British  artillery  attack,  and  the 
preparation  for  an  infantry  attack  by  concentrated  artil- 
lery fire  proved  futile.  The  e?^planation  is  that  with 
modem  weapons  the  danger  lies  in  having  the  guns 
too  close  together,  and  the  lesson  is  that  unless  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  room  it  is  useless  to  increase  the 
number  of  guns.  An  officer  who  fought  at  Beaugency 
—where  the  cannonade  was  particularly  fierce — said 
that  the  noise  of  the  guns  at  Colenso  preceding  the 
infantry  attack  made  the  row  he  heard  in  1870  sink 
into  insignificance.  Everyone  thought  that  the  Boers 
were  annihilated,  as  the  dust  made  by  the  bursting 
shells  entirely  covered  the  spot  where  they  were.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  hardly  any  damage  was  done  at  all. 
"  The  only  question  is,"  said  he,  "  if  the  nerves  of 
German  soldiers  could  stand  the  strain  when  such  a 
rain  of  fire  was  descending  on  them.  I  rather  doubt 
it ;  but  the  Bjers,  it  is  well  known,  have  no  nerves  "  ! 

THE  INFANTRY. 

The  war  has  repeated  the  lesson  that  a  defending 
army  has  all  the  advantage  in  a  frontal  attack,  and 
that  a  bold  defender,  in  a  good  position  can  hold  out 
against  tremendous  odds.  The  same  lesson  may  be 
learned  for  infantry  as  for  artillery,  namely,  that  the 
old  massing  methods  must  be  abandoned.  At  last  it 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that,  with  modern 
weapons,  it  is  impossible  to  attack  without  cover. 
None  of  these  points  are  new ;  they  were  only 
emphasised. 

MOUNTED  INFANTRY. 

The  use  of  mounted  infantry  was,  however,  quite 
new.  The  resistance  which  small  mobile  parties  can 
offer  to  a  huge  orderly  army  which  overruns  the  land 
and  occupies  the  towns,  deserves  close  attention.  Such 
a  possibility  could,  however,  hardly  occur  in  Eurof)e,  as 
the  necessary  conditions  are  absent— namely,  huge 
space,  sparsely-populated  country,  natural  hiding-places, 
and  an  immobile  enemy.  Another  point  to  be  noted  is 
that  huge  numbers  are  not  so  necessary  in  war  as  is 
at  present  considered  to  be  the  case.  He  points 
out  that  in  the  Franco-German  war  the  "  war  mad- 
ness" was  even  more  dangerous  than  the  foe  to  the 
Germans.  It  is  on  such  occasions  that  men  like 
Botha,  De  Wet,  Delarey,  and  Beyers  come  to  the  front. 

FAILURE  AND  SUCCESS. 

The  Boers  failed,  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  he 
assigns  is  that  they  defended  only,  never  attacked. 
Their  object  was  to  retain  what  they  had,  their 
opponents'  object  was  to  take  their  country.  We 
learn,  says  General  von  Goltz;  with  much  greater 
pleasure  from  the  Boers,  but  we  must  not  overlook 
the  lessons  of  the  English.  Why  did  they  win  ? 
Because  when  they  go  in  for  a  thing  they 
stick  to  it,  no  matter  how  much  it  costs  them.  An 
i^nglishman  wrote  him,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war : — 


"  Africa  is  necessary  for. our  future,  and  we  cannot 
allow  an  enemy  to  be  at  the  back  of  our  Colonies  there. 
If,  therefore,  100,000  men  are  not  sufficient  to  overthrow 
the  Republic,  we  will  send  200,000,  and  if  200,000 
are  not  enough  we  will  send  300,000." 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

.  "Leading  English  statesmen  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  took  the  right  moment  to  begin.  The 
American-Spanish  war  had  been  used  by  them  very 
cleverly  in  order  to  get  into  good  relations  with  their 
American  Cousins,  so  that  they  should  not  disturb 
things.  The  shrinking  from  war  of  the  Continent, 
where  the  Great  Powers  kept  the  balance  even  by  mutual 
mistrust,  was  plain  to  their  eyes.  The  Eastern 
troubles  of  the  last  few  years  had  proved  how  Great 
Powers,  even  when  apparently  united,  can,  neverthe- 
less, paralyse  one  another.  Russia,  who  could  have 
vetoed  the  war  the  soonest  of  all,  was  not  to  be  feared 
because  of  her  peace-loving  monarch.  Such  a 
moment  was  not  likely  to  occur  again  for  another 
hundred  years,  and  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues 
were  not  only  quick  to  see  it,  but  resolved  to  use  it  re- 
gardless of  consequences.  That  was,  perhaps,  morally 
not  very  beautiful,  in  any  case  not  very  magnanimously 
managed,  but  it  was  logical  statesmanship." 

THE  SEA  THE  ONLY  BATTLE-FIELD. 

Commander  G.  A.  Ballard,  R.N.,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  for  August,  calls 
attention  to  a  hitherto  unsuspected  corollary  of  M. 
Bloch's  doctrine  that  the  improvement  of  wea|X)ns  will 
render  land  war  on  a  great  scale  practically  impossible. 
Every  campaign,  excepting  those  which  are  waged  by 
overwhelming  numbers  against  a  comparatively  few 
resolute  combatants,  will  result  in  stalemate.  Granting 
that  this  is  so,  says  Commander  Ballard,  what  follows  ? 
All  future  wars  will  be  fought  out  at  sea.  Military 
men  have  brought  their  art  or  profession  to  such  a 
pitch  of  perfection  that,  given  forces  of  comparative 
equality,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  bring 
matters  to  a  deadlock.  Therefore  the  deciding  batdes 
of  the  future  will  be  fought  out  on  the  sea,  where  it  is 
only  too  easy  to  fight  to  a  finish.  Commander 
Ballard  thus  summarises  his  own  conclusions  : — 

Firstly,  if  his  ideas  prove  to  be  wholly  correct,  and 
hostile  operations  between  equally  matched  armies  reach  at 
length  a  condition  of  deadlock,  the  influence  of  sea  power  as  an 
alternative  force  in  the  mutual  relations  of  States  will  become 
not  only  greater,  but  paramount.  Secondly,  if  his  ideas  are  only 
correct  in  a  modified  form,  the  reluctance  to  face  the  suff^^rings 
of  land  attack,  even  when  it  has  prospects  of  ultimate  success, 
win  still  heighten  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  resort  to 
the  alternative,  although  in  a  correspondingly  modified  form. 
In  either  case  the  results  will  be  beneficial  to  Great  Britain  so 
long  as  she  maintains  her  maritime  strength  unimpaired  ;  and, 
paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  if  M.  de  Bloch  was  even 
approximately  correct  in  his  views,  her  influence  on  European 
politics,  although  not  herself  a  great  military  Power,  will  be 
enhanced  rather  than  diminished  by  scientific  improvements  in 
military  weapons.  But  if  his  views  are  correct,  the  tendency  of 
the  future  will  be  towards  the  development  of  the  sea  power  of 
other  countries  as  well ;  and  if  England  is  to  maintain  her  self- 
respect  and  Imperial  position,  she  must  be  prepared  to  face 
heavy  sacrifices  when  necessary,  or  this  influence  will  ^cc^y* 
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THE  OUTLOOK  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

From  Two  Points  of  View. 
The  North  AmerUan  Review  publishes  two  articles 
on  this  subject,  one  by  Mr.  Courtney,  the  other  by 
the  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  M.P. 

I. — By  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney. 

Mr.  Courtney  says  that  during  the  war  he  refused 
to  contribute  to  the  North  American  Review  on 
South  African  questions,  as  he  felt  that,  as  an  English- 
man, anything  he  had  to  say  about  the  war  in  South 
Africa  must  be  addressed  to  his  own  countrymen. 
Now  the  war  is  over  he  thinks  it  is  possible  to  address 
Americans  with  some  hope  of  being  heard.  What  he 
has  to  say  is  this — that  the  first  and  last  thing  about 
the  future  of  South  Africa  depends  upon  the  temper 
we  bring  towards  the  settlement.  If  the  problem  is 
to  be  satisfactorily  solved  there  must  be  "  the 
largest  generosity,  the  strongest  sympathy,  an  instant 
desire  to  go  beyond  the  prudence  of  nicely  calculated 
safeguards  " : — 

The  elimination  of  the  Imperial  factor,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
absence  of  control  from  Downing  Street,  has  been  found  the 
strength  of  true  union  in  Australia  and  in  Canada.  The  vital 
connection  of  South  Africa  with  the  Empire  must  be  kept  in  the 
same  way — minimise  dependence  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  local 
freedom.  A  dispassionate  forecast  of  the  future  enforces  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy,  at  once  courageous  and  generous,  of 
treating  Dutch  and  English  as  equals  at  once,  so  that  a  really 
united  South  Africa  may  grow  up  without  delay. 

Mr.  Courtney  regards  the  proposal  to  begin  the 
reconstruction  of  Government  supported  by  an  English 
garrison  as  fatal.  "  If  the  Boer  consent  to  abandon 
independence  is  to  be  confirmed,  strengthened  and 
made  perpetual,  it  must  be  met  by  an  equally  steady 
consent  of  the  British  to  abandon  racial  pre- 
dominance." For  the  moment  the  arrangements 
must,  no  doubt,  be  rough  and  provisional.  You 
cannot  have  Volksraads  and  State  Councils  improvised 
on  the  instant.  Something  of  a  Grondwet  must  be 
attempted,  and  perhaps  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
done  at  once  would  be  to  assemble  in  informal 
councils  the  best  men  in  the  new  Colonies,  to  talk 
over  the  terms  of  such  Grondwet.  If  such  councils 
met  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  conciliation,  out  of  such  a 
temper  an  agreement  on  both  sides  as  to  the  form  of 
future  life  might  be  elaborated. 

II. — The  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  paper 
to  an  exposition  of  the  pros  and  cons  for  the  demand 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Cape  Constitution,  a  subject 
which  is  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar.  The  other  part  of 
his  paper  may  be  summarised  as  follows. 

The  resettlement  of  South  Africa,  in  Mr.  Lyttelton*s 
opinion,  is  the  greatest  administrative  task  which  for 
one  hundred  years  has  confronted  Great  Britain.  He 
thinks  "  the  loss  to  the  Boers  of  national  independence 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  compensated  by  the 
institution  and  maintenance  of  a  Government  truly 
wortliy  of  the  best  Imperial  traditions,  under  whose 
rule  races  of  different  history,  aspiration,  language, 
temperament  and  colour  may,  in  South  Africa,  as 


elsewhere,  combine  to  enrich  and  expand  their  common 
country."  He  thinks  that  Lord  Milner  has  already 
made  substantial  progress  towards  the  attainment  of 
this  ideal : — 

The  law  affecting  the  natives  of  the  Transvaal  has  been 
already  stripped  of  the  harsh  and  terrifying  characteristics  which, 
perhaps  naturally,  had  been  evolved  in  the  Transvaal  oat  of  the 
sangumary  contests  between  the  Boer  and  Kaffir.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  oppression  open  to  those  who  sought  cheap  labour 
and  rapid  fortunes  by  means  of  which  natives,  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  bargains  they  were  making,  were  aggrieved,  have 
been  removed,  and  Government  officials,  with  no  pecuniary 
interest  at  stake,  now  explain  to  the  native  miners  the  nature  of 
the  labour  contract,  and  ensure  that  it  shall  be  voluntarily  under- 
taken. The  contract'  once  made,  another  class  of  officials, 
Government  inspectors  of  natives,  provide  a  system  of  super- 
vision that  gives  both  to  the  native  and  to  his  employer  an  easy 
means  of  repress  for  breaches  of  contract.  Again,  more  valuable 
than  all,  the  illicit  drink  traffic  with  natives  has  been  put  down 
with  salutary  ruthlessness. 

A  wonderful  start  has  also  been  made  in  a  work  presenting,  if 
possible,  greater  difficulties.  To  the  genuine  delight  of  their 
parents,  while  the  war  was  yet  raging;,  a  larger  number  of  Dutch 
children  enjoyed  elementary  education  than  ever  before  in  the 
two  provinces. 

The  only  practical  suggestion  which  he  has  to  make 
is  that  Lord  Milner  should  revive  Mr.  Kniger's 
custom  of  receiving  freely  and  informally  at  stated 
times  those  who  alleged  grievances  and  sought 
redress. 

Mr.  Rhodes  and  African  Land  Settlement. 

Mr.  I  wan  Miiller  writes  an  article  in  the  Fart- 
nightly  for  September  which  he  regards  as  a  legacy 
of  obligation  .  to  Mr.  Rhodes.  He  prints  a  paper 
which  Mr.  Rhodes  sent  him  for  publication  in 
the  Daily  Telegraphy  urgently  demanding  that  the 
South  African  veldt  should  be  sprinkled  over  with 
English  colonists  planted  out  for  the  express  purpose 
of  compelling  the  Boers  to  realise  that  they  are  our 
subjects,  which  they  are  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
The  Boers  are  the  subjects  of  King  Edward  VII.,  but 
they  are  only  our  fellow-subjects,  and  any  attempt  to 
treat  them  as  if  they  were  in  any  way  subject  to  us 
will  be  mischievous  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Miiller  says 
that  he  regards  the  settlement  of  South  Africa  after 
the  war  as  a  task  infinitely  more  formidable  than  the 
war  itself.  The  last  word  in  Mr.  Rhodes*s  letter  on 
the  subject  was,  "  Our  house  is  in  danger  of  being 
burnt  down  again  after  the  war  is  over,  and  we  must 
do  our  best  to  prevent  this.  The  majority  of  the 
prisoners  will  return  to  their  farms,  and  you  know  by 
this  time  their  temperament,  and  unless  we  mix  our 
people  with  them  on  the  soil,  I  say  look  out."  Mr. 
Miiller  thinks  that  Mr.  Rhodes's  experiments  of  plant- 
ing British  settlers  in  the  heart  of  Dutch  districts  in 
Cape  Colony  have  been  suflliciently  successful  to 
justify  the  belief  that  British  settlers  can  be  picketed 
out  all  over  the  veldt,  and  that  they  would  succeed  in 
Britanniaising  South  Africa.  He  thinks  that  the 
crofters  of  Scotland,  the  small  holders  of  farms  in  the 
north  and  north-east  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  in- 
dustrious and  thriving  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland 
would  constitute  the  very  class  which  would  suit  South 
Africa  and  which  South  Africa  would  suit. 
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THE  UNIONIST  DISCONTENT. 

Mr.  Balfour's  reconstruction  of  his  Cabinet 
appears  to  have  given  very  small  satisfaction  to  his 
own  party,  or  indeed  to  anyone  else.  The  most 
anjry  complaints  are  to  be  found  in  the  National 
ReiicWy  the  one  Unionist  organ.  The  editor  gives  a 
prominent  position  to  an  article  by  a  contributor  who 
signs  himself  "  A  Conservative,"  and  who  speaks  his 
mind  with  emphasis.  His  chief  complaint  is  that  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  has  not  been  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  order  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the 
one  statesman  of  commanding  influence  in  the  Minis- 
try, should  have  the  powerful  support  of  his  son 
in  the  plans  which  he  cherishes  for  drawing  closer 
(he  bonds  of  Empire.  Instead  of  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain, Mr.  Ritchie  is  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Mr.  Ritchie  is  inert,  a  believer  in  shibboleths, 
and  incapable  of  thinking  out  for  the  nation  a  new 
course  of  economic  policy.  Mr.  Balfour's  zeal  for 
reform  has  evaporated  at  the  first  obstacle.  Lord 
Halsbury  and  Lord  Ashbourne  have  defied  his  wishes. 
Tiie  new  Cabinet  counts  eighteen,  practically  the  same 
Ministers,  against  twenty  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet. 
It  remains  unwieldy,  incapable  of  vigorous  action, 
and  out  of  touch  with  the  country  and  the  party, 
w  ich  is  beginning  to  resent  the  appropriation  of  all 
offices  by  the  members  of  a  small  clique. 

THE  NEW  APPOINTMENTS. 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  are  by  no  means 
for  the  better.  Lord  Londonderry's  appointment  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  affords  the  exact 
measure  of  Mr.  Balfour's  zeal  for  efficiency.  The 
appointment  was  made  as  if  to  illustrate  the  absolute 
defiance  of  tradition  and  experience  which  is  character- 
istic of  Mr.  Balfour's  changes.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
vhere  his  record  may  be  summed  up  as  one  of  apathy 
and  inaction.  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  is  full  of  promise, 
but  who  never  gives  us  any  performance,  enters  the 
Cabinet.  Lord  Selborne,  under  whom  the  Navy  has 
gone  backwards,  and  Mr.  Brodrick,  who  has  done 
little  for  Army  reform,  retain  their  respective  offices. 
Lord  Cadogan  has  returned  from  Ireland  without 
adding  to  his  reputation,  and  the  Government's 
policy  continues  to  be  the  negation  of  strength  and 
determination.  At  the  best  the  new  Government 
will  be  a  Government  of  stagnation,  tempered  by  such 
jobbery  as  its  refusal  to  intervene  in  the  London  and 
Globe  scandal.  At  its  worst,  if  severely  tried,  it  may 
wreck  the  party.  Mr.  Balfour's  lack  of  foresight  in 
foreign  policy  is  proved  by  the  permission  which  he 
has  given  to  Mr.  Brodrick  and  Lord  Roberts  to 
attend  the  German  manoeuvres,  which  are  being  held 
in  Poland  under  circumstances  peculiarly  distasteful  to 
every  Pole.  The  nation  is  weary,  not  of  the  policy  of 
ihe  Government,  but  of  its  inadequate  performance. 

THE  editor's  views. 

The  editor  of  the  National  is  quite  as  emphatic. 
New  blood,  he  says,  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 


The  age  of  the  members  of  the  new  Cabinet 
averages  54^^  as  against  57  in  its  predecessor. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  new  Cabinet 
will  be  stronger  and  bolder  in  its  policy  than  its 
two  predecessors,  and  it  has  been  received  by  the 
country  with  indifference  or  aversion.  At  least  half  a 
dozen  of  the  old  Cabinet  might  have  been  dispensed 
with,  without  any  loss  to  the  Ministry  or  to 
the  country.  North  Leeds  indicates  the  discontent 
with  which  the  great  constituencies  see  the  choice  of 
Mr.  Balfour  as  Premier,  and  the  complete  indifference 
of  the  Ministry  to  administrative  reform.  There  is  a 
fixed  belief  in  Ulster  that  slowly  but  surely  the 
Government  of  Ireland  is  being  surrendered  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Lord  Cadogan 
have  managed  to  make  Ulster  believe  that  loyalty 
does  not  pay,  and  all  classes  and  sections  are  united  in 
opposition  to  the  Government.  Mr.  Sloan's  election 
is  a  spoke  in  Mr.  Balfour's  wheel.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  Mr.  Brodrick  and  Lord  Roberts  should 
be  brought  into  a  local  quarrel  in  the  German 
Emperor's  train.  The  Russian  Heir- Apparent  refused 
to  attend  the  manoeuvres  although  he  was  first  asked. 
This  visit  will  not  add  to  the  popularity  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  country,  and  it  will  probably  result  in 
dust  being  thrown  into  the  eyes  of  the  British  War 
Minister  and  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  Test  of  Efficiency. 
"  Calchas,"  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  September, 
reviews  in  a  very  hostile  spirit  the  changes  which  Mr. 
Balfour  has  made  in  his  Ministry.  Apart  from  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  his  readjust- 
ments are  commonplace,  pointless,  and  inept.  The 
present  Opposition,  even  without  Mr.  Morley,  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  would  supply  a  Ministry  with  a  larger  number  of 
eflftcients  than  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Balfour's  Cabinet. 
"  Calchas "  deals  faithfully  with  Lord  Rosebery's 
absurdly  inadequate  speech  on  the  North  Leeds 
election,  which  "  Calchas "  says  was  a  stupefying 
surprise  to  the  victors  hardly  less  than  to  the  van- 
quished. After  long  immobility  in  national  conviction 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  nation  is  now  pre- 
pared, as  it  has  never  been  before,  to  change,  and  to 
change  constantly,  until  it  gets  a  Ministry  to  its  mind. 
A  new  political  world  has  come  into  existence  since 
1900.  The  war  has  destroyed  much  which  was  in  the 
national  repute,  the  prestige  of  our  shipping  has  been 
almost  extinguished,  and  on  the  diplomatic  side  we 
have  discovered  that  the  German  Empire  as  the  bed- 
rock of  our  external  relations  is  a  rotten  foundation. 
We  have  completely  lost  the  reputation  of  technical 
pre-eminence  in  industry  and  commerce.  For  the 
first  time  perhaps  for  two  or  three  centuries  there  is  no 
longer  a  department  of  national  life  in  which  anything 
like  the  old  leadership  of  English  intellect  is  recog- 
nised by  the  world. 

Several  papers  in  the  Gentleman'' s  Magazine  for 
September  are  pleasant  reading,  particularly  those  on 
"  London  in  Verse." 
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THE  EDUCATION  BILL. 

The  Fprttughtly  Revitiv  contains  two  articles  on  the 
Education  Bill.  The  first  is  by  Judge  Bompas,  who 
deals  more  with  principles  than  with  details,  and 
writes  favourably  of  the  Bill.  The  Bill,  he  says,  was 
designed  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  infringements  of 
the  principles  of  religious  liberty  and  equality.  Mr. 
Bompis  says  that  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  is  chiefly 
on  educational  grounds,  but  that  it  is  really  doubtful 
whether  the  multiplication  of  small  schools  will  be  a 
disadvantage  to  education.  The  teaching  is  generally 
better  in  large  schools,  but  the  training  better  in  small. 

The  title  of  the  other  article,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gregory 
Smith,  is  "Educational  Prejudices."  Mr.  Smith 
chiefly  devotes  himself  to  answering  Mr.  Bryce's  criti- 
cism published  in  the  Nirtetemfh  Century.  He  says 
that  antipathy  on  religious  grounds  accounts  largely 
for  the  violence  with  which  the  Bill  has  been  assailed. 

Nonconformists  and  the  Education  Bill. 

The  Contemporary  Revieiv  publishes  an  article 
entitled  "  Nonconformists  and  the  Education  Bill." 
The  writer  thinks  that  the  Free  Churches  are  likely 
to  throw  themselves  with  all  their  might  into  the 
usual  course  of  political  action  against  the  Education 
Bill,  and  it  is  therefore  very  important  to  define 
the  object  of  their  probable  action.  The  writer 
thinks  that  the  Nonconformists  will  have  .to  take  part 
in  a  great  educational  campaign,  taking  as  its  object, 
in  part  the  amending  and  in  part  the  reversal  of  the 
present  Bill  if  it  should  be  passed.  He  thinks  that 
the  Town  and  County  Councils,  if  once  invested 
with  their  new  duties,  will  be  loth  to  part  with 
them,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  restore, 
as  far  as  possible,  popular  control  and  to  entrust  the 
Councils  with  entire  responsibility  for  the  -educa- 
tional work  with  a  view  to  the  creation  in  time 
of  a  thorough  and  efficient  popular  system.  As  to 
the  clerical  schools,  the  fighting  policy  of  Noncon- 
formity will  be  to  aim  at  bringing  all  State-aided 
primaiy  schools  under  popular  management.  All 
private  management  will  ha  ye  to  be  done  away  with, 
and  a  real  national  system  introduced.  Universal 
public  management,  with  possibilities  for  catechetical 
teaching  for  those  who  wish  it,  is  the  true  solution,  and 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  common  elements 
of  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  nearly  all  of  us 
agree  as  it  appears  in  our  Bibles,  should  not  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  To  attain 
this  object  is  the  great  effort  of  the  Liberal  party,  to 
which  the  Free  Church  party  must  concentrate  its 
efforts. 

The  Value  of  Friendship. 

It  is  sad  to  realise  how  many  thousands  there  are  living 
in  lonely  and  scattered  districts,  and  even  in  crowded 
towns  and  cities,  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
waiting  for  the  postman  to  bring  mteresting  letters  of 
friendship  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  pleasure  is 
available  for  all  who  care  to  write  to  the  Conductor, 
Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street,  W.C.,  for  particulars. 


WAS  MARK  TWAIN  TOM  SAWYER? 

The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Wharton  contributes  to 
the  Century  Magazine  for  September  a  very  brief 
but  interesting  paper  describing  a  visit  which  he 
paid  to  the  little  town  of  Hannibil,  on  the  Mississippi, 
where  Samuel  L.  Clemens  passed  his  boyhood.  He 
illustrates  his  paper  with  views  of  Mark  Twain*s  old 
home — the  Lovers*  Leap,  Huck  Finn's  house,  and  the 
cave  spoken  of  in  "  Tom  Sawyer." 

It  is  generally  believed  in  Hannibal  that  Aunt 
Polly  was  Mark  Twain's  own  n>other,  and  that  Tom 
Sawyer  was  Mark  Twain  himself.  An  old  resident, 
who  "knowed  Sam  Clemens  when  he  was  a  boy," 
said : — 

He  was  a  printer's  devil — I  think  that's  what  they  called  him. 
...  He  had  lots  of  mischief  in  him.  We  boys  used  to  go  of  a 
Sunday  down  to  the  cave  and  git  into  all  kinds  of  rascality. 
Sam  was  very  good  on  a  joke. 

.One  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  boys  was  to 
start  the  loose  rocks  down  a  steep  hillside  near  an  old 
mill,  and  watch  them  go  crashing  into  the  water.  On 
one  occasion  a  mistake  made  in  launching  their  missile 
caused  it  to  strike  the  mill,  and  make  a  hole  through 
it  like  the  path  of  a  thirty-pounder.  The  miller  ran 
out,  and  lifting  up  his  voice  in  prayer,  besought  Heaven 
to  spare  him  and  his  property,  promising  if  the  prayer 
were  answered  never  to  ask  another  favour  of  the 
Almighty  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Huck  Finn  is  a  real  personage,  who  slept  in  barrels 
and  covered  himself  with  such  rags  as  might  fall  to 
his  lot.  Becky  Thatcher  was  a  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished girl,  the  pride  and  belle  of  the  village,  known 
as  Laura  tiawkins  ;  she  is  now  married  and  is  happily 
engaged  on  a  work  of  charity.  She  was  Mark  Twain's 
first  sweetheart.  Colonel  Sellers  was  a  well-known 
neighbour  of  the  Clemens'  family  in  Hannibal.  Mark 
seems  to  have  hit  him  off"  very  well  in  his  books. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  know  that  Mark  holds  a  safe 
place  in  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  citizens  of 
Hannibal.  His  name  is  a  household  word,  a  posses- 
sion of  local  pride,  and  they  all  claim  a  personal 
interest  in  their  fellow-citizen. 


Little  Masterpieces. 

This  little  library  consists  of  twelve  handy  sized 
books  containing  selections  from  the  best  known  works 
of  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Lamb,  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Lincoln,  Franklin,  Poe,  Irving,  Webster,  Hawthorne,  and 
De  Quincey.  The  binding  and  printing  of  the  volumes 
are  beautifully  executed.  The  size  and  shape  (6J^  by  4! 
inches)  are  so  convenient  that  the  books  fairly  invite  the 
reading  that  every  intelligent  person  would  want  to  have 
as  a  part  of  his  or  her  intellectual  culture.  Each  volume, 
bound  in  handsome  red  cloth,  contains  a  beautiful  photo- 
gravure frontispiece  of  the  celebrated  writer  whose 
masterpiece  it  contains.  A  more  charming  addition  to  a 
library,  one  that  will  be  really  read,  could  not  be  imsigified. 
An  initial  payment  of  2s.  will  secure  the  despatch  of  the 
books,  carriage  paid,  at  once.  Nine  subsequent  pa>Tnents 
of  2s.  a  month  complete  the  purchase  (Henry  Stead, 
14,  Norfolk  Street,  London). 
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DANTE  AND  CECIL  RHODES. 

A  Study  of  Two  Imperialists. 

Dr.  C.  Gaskell  Higginson  contributes  to  the 
Positivist  Review  for  September  a  paper  on  "  Modern 
Imperialism,"  taking  as  his  text  Dante's  '*De 
Monarchia"  and  "The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of 
Cecil  J.  Rhodes."  Dr.  Higginson  speaks  well  of 
Roman  Imperialism,  which,  he  declares,  was  sub- 
stantially a  defensive  movement  necessitated  by  the 
destruction  of  four  Roman  armies  by  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutons.  As  its  first  fruits  the  fall  of  Rome  was 
deferred  for  500  years  until  the  other  races  who  were 
its  heirs  became  partially  civilised  and  Romanised. 
Among  its  secondary  results  was  the  tradition  handed 
on  in  one  form  or  other  through  Charlemagne  to 
Dante, 

and  onwards  to  people  and  places  so  widely  different  as 
Napoleon  in  France,  William  and  Bismarck  in  Germany, 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  America,  Messrs.  Stead  and 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Milner  in  England,  and  the  late  Cecil 
Khodes  in  South  Africa. 

THE  IMPERIALISM  OF  DANTE. 

The  two  Imperialists  who  knew  what  they  wanted, 
and  expressed  their  ideas  with  great  lucicfity,  were 
Dante  and  Cecil  Rhodes.  About  600  years  ago 
Dante  wrote  his  treatise  on  Empire,  which  was  sub- 
litantially  a  defence  of  the  temporal  power  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Church,  and  a  description  of 
what  he  thought  the  temporal  power  at  its  best 
should  be.  Dante  magnified  the  office  of  the  Emperor 
of  what  was  called  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  he 
declared  his  belief  that  the  Roman  State  was  proved 
to  be  mider  God's  special  protection,  and  to  have 
been  used  as  a  specially  chosen  instrument  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Divine  scheme.  Passing  from  Dante 
to  Rhodes,  Dr.  Higginson  says,  "  We  find  ourselves 
undoubtedly  in  company  of  a  much  lower  class,  but 
no  man  can  imderstand  Rhodes  unless  he  reads  his 
life  sympathetically,  and  although  he  may  have  been 
unscrupulous  in  his  means,  his  aims  were  suitable  for 
a  spirited  young  man  who  had  not  been  very  well 
taughtJ'  I  am  glad  that  Dr.  Higginson  has  the  honesty 
to  follow  up  his  remarks  by  saying  in  parentheses, 
"  None  of  us,  for  the  matter  of  that,  have  been  very 
well  taught,  nor  have  our  teachers."  Rhodes,  he 
says,  had  an  advantage  over  the  common  herd  of 
Imperialists,  that  he  saw  clearly  what  to  them  was 
mist  and  confusion  : — 

If  a  great  life  is  really  but  "a  thought  formed  in  youth  and 
carried  out  in  mature  life  "  (Alfred  de  Vigny,  Cinq-Mars,  cap.  xx.), 
none  can  den^  greatness  to  Rhodes,  though  it  be  not  of  a  high 
order.  For  in  early  youth  he  looked  round  and  thought  out  a 
plan,  according  to  which  he  sincerely  consecrated  his  whole  life 
to  a  grandiose  aim.  To  this  aim  he  was  absolutely  faithful, 
sacrificing  everything  to  it,  sparing  no  effoit  and  yielding  to  no 
scruples. 

MR.  RHODES'S  SECRET  SOCIETY. 

Dr.  Higginson*s  description  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  aims 
is  fairly  correct,  but  it  is  rather  unkind  to  speak  of  his 
proposed  secret  society  as  an  attempt  to  make  men 


mere  playthings,  and  to  bribe,  force  or  cozen  the  world 
into  a  world-empire.  Mr.  Rhodes's  proposed  secret 
society  has  been  much  sneered  at,  but  it  holds  the 
field  to  this  day  as  being  the  only  attempt  that  has 
been  made  by  either  thinker  or  doer  in  the  modem 
world  to  recognise  the  great  political  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  the  possession  of  great  financial 
resources.  Dr.  Higginson  says,  "  We  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  fascination  exercised  upon  bold  spirits 
and  weak  judgments  by  Mr.  Riiodes's  large,  crude 
and  boyish  schemes."  Over  Dante,  Rhodes  had  two 
advantages,  the  gift  of  six  centuries.  One  was  the  fact 
that  under  steam  and  electricity  the  world  had  shrunk 
into  a  small  compass,  and  the  other  that  Home  Rule 
has  been  well  tried  and  has  well  answered  the  trial.  No 
man  knew  the  importance  of  this  better  than  Mr. 
Rhodes.  He  saw  it  with  the  confident  vision  of  a  clear- 
headed young  man,  and  he  relied  upon  it,  much  to  the 
confusion  of  the  Unionist  Party>  as  the  very  fotmdation 
of  Imperialism.  But  despite  these  advantages  over 
Dante,  Dr.  Higginson  thinks  that  Mr.  Rhodes  fell 
miserably  behind  him  in  his  view  of  human  destiny. 
His  name  is  writ  in  sand,  but  it  will  take  long  to 
repair  the  mischief  he  has  done.  He  had  a  wrong 
ideal,  but  he  knew  no  better,  and  he  would  have  been 
quite  as  happy  to  work  for  good  causes  as  bad  ones. 
The  still  small  voice  of  Comte  was  unlikely  to  be 
heard  by  Rhodes. 

The  moral  of  the  whole  paper  is  that  small  countries 
should  be  content  with  narrow  boimdaries,  and  that 
large  countries  should  develop  bjr  Home  Rule  the 
smialler  patriotism  which  is  patriotism  at  its  best. 
Empires  tend  to  disintegration  because  one  extremity 
knows  and  cares  nothing  about  the  other  extremities. 
The  force  of  union  diminishes  as  the  distance 
increases.  Distance,  however,  is  a  relative  term,  and 
the  United  States  is  nearer  to  England  than  the  north 
of  Scotland  was  a  century  ago.  Dr.  Higginson's 
paper,  however,  is  an  interesting  criticism  of  Mr. 
Rhodes's  position  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Positivists. 


THE  GENEROSITY  OF  MR.  RHODES. 

Some  Stories  by  a  Friend. 

Miss  Ethel  Newmann  Thomas  continues  her 
memories  of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  the  Empire  Review  for 
September.    She  says  of  Mr.  Rhodes  : — 

His  nobility  of  nature  and  simplicity  of  life  appealed  to  all. 
He  had  many  fascinating  and  lovable  traits  of  character,  but  the 
greatest  was  charity.  In  his  grandest  schemes  and  in  daily  life 
he  never  sought  his  own  welfare.  Some  who  work  for  posterity 
are  apt  to  overlook  the  claims  of  the  living ;  but,  having  large 
possessions,  Mr.  Rhodes  was  a  liberal  and  princely  giver. 

My  brother  vividly  remembers  a  scene  at  Groote  Schuur  when 
Cecil  Rhodes  returned  from  the  North  after  the  greater  portion 
of  his  house  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1896.  Asked  if  he 
would  rebuild  it,  he  replied,  **  Of  course  I  shall,  and  I  only 
hope  that  in  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  public  will  hiatve  recourse 
to  my  house  as  much  as  ever.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  a 
great  secret  of  life  is,  if^o^  have  uiything  to  enjoy,  share  it 
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ANECDOTES  OP  RHODES. 

She  tells  many  anecdotes  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
D.  de  Waal  to  illustrate  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
lived  lip  to  this  principle.    I  quote  a  few  : — 

Remarking  on  his  charitable  disposition  Mr.  de  Waal  ex- 
claimed :  "  It  was  give  I  give  I  all  his  life ;  he  was  always  ^ving 
as  long  as  I  knew  lum, "  and  he  proceeded  to  instance  his  fnend's 
eager  desire  to  help  others  unasked  whenever  he  saw  they  needed 
aid.  Mr.  Rhodes  did  not  carry  money  about  with  him,  so  his 
companion  kept  the  purse  on  trek,  and  the  whole  way  it  would 
be,  **  De  Waal,  five  pounds  for  this  man  !  De  Waal,  twenty-five 
pounds  for  that  man  I "  and  so  on  till  considerable  sums  had 
been  expended  before  they  reached  their  destination.  Sitting 
one  day  in  1890  on  the  stoep  of  his  friend's  house  in  The  Gardens, 
Cape  Town,  Mr.  Rhodes  remarked :  "I  hear  the  Dutch 
Reformtd  Church  is  sending  a  missionary  to  Rhodesia  ;  I  want 
to  do  something  for  him  ;  Til  send  him  a  cheque  for  ;f  300  to- 
morrow." (This  clergyman  afterwards  died  leaving  his  family 
in  poor  circumstances,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  came  forward  and  helped 
them  largely.)  On  the  same  stoep  was  sitting  a  representative 
of  the  Dopper  Church,  who  overhearing  the  conversation  said  : 
**  You  might  do  something  for  us,  Mr.  Rhodes."  The  great  man 
immediately  replied  that  he  should  have  a  similar  amount,  and 
the  next  day  each  man  received  a  cheque  for  ;£^300. 

KINDNESS  TO  THOSE  IN  TROUBLE. 

A  year  later  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  friend  were  travelling  down 
from  Beira.  They  had  but  one  bottle  of  whisky,  to  be  used  in 
case  of  accidents.  Coming  across  a  man  evidently  suffering 
from  fever  and  looking  very  ill,  Mr.  Rhodes  asked  his  name. 

**B  was  the  reply  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Rhodes  called  out : 

"  De  Waal,  give  Mr.  B         that  bottle  of  whisky  ! "  His 

companion  remonstrated,  saying  it  was  the  last  bottle  left. 
**  But  the  man  might  die  !  He  must  have  the  whisky  I  ** 
"  How  about  yourself?"  interposed  Mr.  de  Waal.  "We're 
just  getting  into  the  fever  country  ;  it  may  be  a  necessity  for 
you  to  have  it."  "Well,  never  mind,  you  give  it  to  him," 
insisted  Mr.  Rhodes.  Seeing  the  stranger  had  rather  a  poor 
mount,  he  clapped  his  eyes  on  Mr.  de  Waal's  favourite  pony, 
the  best  in  the  trek  party.  "De  Waal,"  he  said,  "you  give 
Mr.  B-^ —  your  pony  and  I'll  give  you  another."  And  De 
Waal,  rather  to  his  chagrin,  had  to  hand  over  the  pony.  This 
story  is  in  keeping  with  an  old  Kimberley  experience,  when 
Mr.  Rhodes  went  out  one  bitterly  cold  night  in  a  thin  coat,  and 
it  was  afterwards  discovered  by  a  visitor  to  his  shanty  that  he 
had  used  his  overcoat  to  make  a  broken  spare  bed  comfortable 
for  his  friend. 

CHEQUES  FOR  THE  DESERVING. 

On  a  second  occasion,  when  coming  down  from  Beira,  they 
fell  in  with  a  young  farmer  whose  face  Mr.  Rhodes  seemed  to  re- 
member. "Where  do  you  come  from?"  he  asked.  "Stellen- 
bosch,"  the  young  man  answered.  "  How  long  have  you  been 
here  ?  "  "  Abqut  two  years."  Mr.  Rhodes  then  inquired  if  he 
had  had  fever,  and  was  told,  "  Several  times."  "  Do  you  intend 
to  stay  in  the  country  and  continue  farming?  "  "  Oh,  yes,  I  am 
goinjp^  to  stick  to  it,"  was  the  reply.  "  What !  although  you've  had 
the  fever  and  all  ?  "  And  he  gave  him  a  cheque  for  ^  50.  The 
young  fellow  looked  at  it,  evidently  surprised,  and  afterwards, 
seeing  Mr.  de  Waal  alone,  asked  him  :  "What  does  he  mean  ? 
What's  it  for  ?"  Mr.  Rhodes  was  pleased  with  his  pluck  in  staying, 
and  had  given  it  to  him  for  his  own  use.  Another  day,  when  at 
Salisbury,  they  saw  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  near  a  small  build- 
ing. "Good  day,  Father,"  said  Mr.  Rhodes,  "I  see  you're 
building  a  church  here,  but  where  do  you  live,  where  do  you  do 
your  cooking  ? "  The  priest  explaineci  that  he  slept  in  the 
building,  and  did  his  cooking  in  a  tin  shanty  near.  "  Oh,  but 
that  ought  not  to  be,  you  ought  not  to  have  to  sleep  there,  why 
don't  you  build  a  house  ?"  The  priest  replied  that  he  could  not 
manage  to  build  a  house,  as  he  hadn't  got  the  money.  "  Well, 
look  here,  I'm  staying  a  fortnight,  and  I  want  you  to  have  a 
good  house.  If  the  foundations  are  in  by  the  time  I  leave  I'll 
pay  for  the  house."    The  old  man  "  scuttled  round  "  and  did 


his  best,  but  could  not  get  the  foundations  fiiiished  in  time.  Mr. 
Rhodes,  however,  left  directions  for  a  thoroughly  substantial 
house  to  be  byilt,  for  which  he  paid  about  /900. 

Going  up  through  Gazaland  they  came  across  a  tattered  old 
Boer,  a  regular  "  Tak-haare,*'  stranded  with  only  a  waggon  in 
the  middle  of  the  veldt.  Mr.  Rhodes's  usual  eager  questions- 
were  asked.  "  Who  are  you  ?  What  are  yotf  ?iomg  ?  Where 
are  you  ^oing  ? "  The  old  Boer  had  lost  his  bullock  team 
through  nnderpest  and  could  get  no  further.  Mr.  Rhodes 
gave  him  a  cheque  for  £iSO,  taking  care  to  explain  that  if  he 
went  back  and  presented  it  at  the  bank  he  would  "  get  money 
for  the  paper,"  and  could  then  "  buy  fresh  buUoeks  and  go  on." 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  DANTE  ON  ART. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  articles  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Art  Journal  is  a  discussion 
of  the  influence  which  Dante  exercised  on  the  Art  of 
his  century.    Mr.  Addison  McLeod  writes : — 

To  all  who  know  anything  of  Tuscan  art,  the  names  of 
Cimabue,  Giotto,  Orcagna,  are  household  words.  Yet  tbe  ideas 
connected  with  them  are  apt  to  be  merely  scattered  and  vague, 
or  else  the  over*emphasised  perceptions  of  some  strong  mind 
which  has  made  one  of  them  its  especial  study.  Let  it  be 
allowed  us  to  particularise  in  a  general  way. 

Cimabue  was  a  painter  of  purely  religious  pieces,  with  'no 
attempt  at  naturalism,  but  a  very  definite  seeking  after  beantv. 
Giotto  was  both  much  wider  in  scope  and  intensely  realistic  in 
aim  :  striving  by  all  his  powers — imf)erfect  though  they  were — 
to  paint  life  as  it  is.  His  symbolism,  when  it  comes,  is  plain 
and  direct,  usually  expressed  in  single  figures.  Next  after  Mm 
comes  Simone  Memmi.  He  has  made  no  advance  as  a  craftsman, 
and  has  only  become  more  introspective  and  thoughtful.  Then 
comes  the  period  with  which  we  propose  to  deal. 

There  is  a  spirit  very  clearly  visible  to  the  visitor  in  Florence^ 
and  though  he  may  connect  it  with  no  very  definite  time,  he 
does  with  one  name,  viz.,  that  of  Orcagna.  It  is  a  spirit,  sug- 
gestive but  unmistakable ;  betrayed  rather  by  change  of  mood 
than  change  of  subject,  though  it  has  to  a  large  extent  intro- 
duced, instead  of  the  painting  of  life  actual,  the  symbolical 
treatment  of  all  that  connects  it  with  things  beyond.  Even 
subjects  of  a  more  ordinary  kind,  however,  are  given  a  mystic 
turn.  We  notice  strange  beasts  about  the  fringes  of  the  picture, 
stray  uncouth  demons  intruding  here  and  there,  giving  us  the 
feeling  that  there  are  gentlemen  of  their  kind  in  abundance 
lurking  outside.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  new  and  hardly 
wholesome  atmosphere  t  Where  are  we  to  realise  it  ?  Whence 
are  we  to  trace  it  ?  As  an  artistic  influence,  how  admirable  is  it  t 

These  are  the  questions  investigated  in  the  article. 
Mr.  McLeod  says  in  conclusion : — 

Lastly,  why  is  it  that  Art  may  never  be  by  intention  ngly  ? 
Ought  she  not  to  try  and  influence  moral  ideas,  and  most  she 
not  use  all  means  needful  for  this  ? 

I  think  all  her  acts  must  be  ordered  with  reference  to  one 
great  end,  which  is  to  inflame  our  spirits  by  the  presentment  of 
what  is  noble  or  beautiful.  To  lead  us  on  by  pointing  to  the 
heights  above,  not  to  the  gulfs  behind  ;  to  encourage  us  with 
the  waving  banner  of  hope,  not  flog  us  with  our  iniquities  ;  by 
showing  us  the  best,  to  inspire  us  to  become  the  best.  It  is  at 
once  her  limitation  and  her  glory.  We  do  not  seek  out  physical 
ugliness  in  life  :  we  tolerate  it  if  need  be,  but  we  do  not  seek  to 
perpetuate  it,  to  people  the  isle  with  Calibans. 

Dante  himself  was  not  a  happy  man,  and  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  the  world  is  happier  for  all  he  has  written.  But  this 
is  not  the  point.  Perhaps  the  world  ought  not  to  be  happier  for 
him  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  happier  for  its  pictures  ;  and  it  ii 
because  of  this  that  men  like  the  Orcagnas  have  failed. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  modern  Art  has  failed,  too.  In 
aspiring  to  teach,  she  has  forgotten  how  to  praise.    Her  eye  has 
fallen  from  the  star  of  beauty  that  used  to  lead  her,  and  her  feet 
are  floundering  in  ifiiWdy  jraw.  T 
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A  SKETCH  OF  MR.  E/  L.  60DKIN. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
the  North  Irishman  who,  after  being  educated  at 
Silcoates,  went  to  New  York  to  become  the  most 
influential  of  American  editors,  is  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  article  in  the  CaUury  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember. It  is  written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bishop,  who  for 
sixteen  years  assisted  him  in  editing  the  Evening  Post, 
Mr.  Bishop  gives  a  very  pleasant  picture  of  his  former 
chief.  He  was  a  man  of  perfect  intellectual  sanity 
and  intellectual  integrity.  His  account  of  Mr. 
Godkin's  dealings  with  hb  staff  show  that  he  was 
capable  of  inspiring  genuine  hero-worship.  All 
that  he  asked  of  them  was  perfect  frankness  and 
sincerity  and  the  possession  of  a  real  thought.  No 
man  was  more  free  from  the  vanity  of  authorship.  He 
had  a  thorough  Irishman's  delight  in  journalistic  sows, 
and  would  even  write  articles  on  his  quarrelling  neigh- 
bours, which  he  would  never  put  into  type,  but  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  putting  into  manuscript. 
Never  was  his  enjoyment  of  a  row  keener  than  when 
he  himself  was  the  object  of  attack.  He  would  read 
all  the  hard  things  said  of  him  in  one  paper  and  the 
other  fairly  shaking  with  pleasure.  He  enjoyed  these 
assaults  because  he  knew  that  he  could  hit  back  much 
harder  than  they  had  struck.  His  unfailing  sense  of 
humour  kept  his  mind  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  youth. 
Although  the  oldest  man  on  the  staff,  he  was  intel- 
lectually the  youngest  member  of  it.  No  man  was  ever 
less  prone  to  get  into  ruts.  He  could  not  stand  bores, 
and  if  a  stentorian  yawn  or  a  deep  sigh  did  not  start 
them,  he  would  simply  ask  them  "  please  to  leave  the 
room."  Whenever  subscribers  wrote  and  stopped  their 
paper,  he  used  invariably  to  reply  that  the  correspon- 
dent's letter  furnished  such  indubitable  evidence  that 
the  writer  stood  in  special  need  of  the  enlightenment 
and  instruction  which  the  paper  afforded  that  hence- 
forward it  would  be  sent  to  him  for  the  full  period  of 
his  subscription. 

Mr.  Bishop  says  that  Oodkin  was  the  best  and 
most  widely  educated  man  who  has  entered  journalism 
in  the  United  States.  As  a  great  editor  he  stands  in 
a  class  by  himself.  He  represented  the  intellectual 
side  of  American  journalism,  and  cared  solely  for  the 
editorial  page.  He  took  but  a  casual  interest  in  the 
news  department.  The  Evening  Post  under  his 
editorship  was  the  apostle  of  intellectual  freedom, 
intellectual  course,  and  intellectual  honesty.  When 
the  paper  spoke  it  uttered  the  combined  view  of  the 
entire  staff,  which  had  been  arrived  at  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  every  morning  in  the 
editorial  room.  He  was  an  optimist  in  1884, 
declaring,  "  I  have  been  sitting  here  for  twenty 
years  and  more,  placing  faith  in  the  American 
people,  and  they  have  never  gone  back  on 
me  yet,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  will 
now."  During  all  these  years  the  keynote  of  his 
labour  was  courageous  hopefulness.  But  in  his  later 
years  he  became  less  confident.  His  whole  soul 
revolted  against  the  Spanish  war.    It  convinced  him 


that  the  character  of  the  American  people  had 
changed.  His  old  buoyant  faith  that  in  the  long  nm 
the  better  cause  will  have  the  upper  hand  died  within 
him,  and  he  saw  nothing  but  tfie  breakdown  of  free 
institutions  in  America  as  the  ultimate  and  not  far 
distant  outlook.  He  .made  journalism  in  the 
United  States  an  intellectual  profession,  to  ^vhich 
any  man  of  talent  might  be  pn-oud  to  have  belonged,, 
and  for  this  all  journalists  owe  him  a  debt  of  lasting 
gratitude. 


BARON  SHIBUSAWA, 

The  Creator  of  Industrial  Japan. 

In  the  new  number  of  the  American  Review  0} 
Revinvs  Mr.  Sams  writes  on  that  great  man  of  Japan, 
Baron  Eichi  Shibusawa.  The  article  is  a  very  read- 
able one,  and  reflects  very  clearly  the  Baron's  well- 
known  views  on  industrial  subjects.  In  the  beginning 
the  Baron  adopted  a  political  career,  and  in  this — 
he  rose  rapidly,  becoming  successively  assistant  Vice-Minister, 
Junior  Vice-Ministcr,  and  Vice-Minister  of  Finance.  Unques- 
tionably, the  highest  positions  in  the  gift  of  the  Emperor  were 
within  his  gra^.  Suddenly,  he  gave  up  this  brilliant  life.  Its 
splendid  prizes  no  longer  lured  his  ambition.  He  saw  a  new 
light.  Not  military  glory,  but  solid  prosperity,  wealth,  civilisa- 
tion,  and  culture  are  the  real  foundation  of  a  nation^s  greatness. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  renunciation  of  ar> 
assured  political  career  meant  far  more  than  we  can 
properly  understand  nowadays.    At  that  time — 

In  Japan,  to  enter  the  class  of  merchant  and  manufacturer 
was  to  lose  "  caste,"  and  to  forfeit  all  social  rank.  The  mnvk 
of  affairs  was  despised.  But  the  ardent  reformer  in  turn  despise<l 
all  such  distinctions  as  empty,  unjust,  and  dishonouring  to  the 
nation.  He  made  the  sacnfice,  became  a  merchant,  and  sank  to^ 
the  level  of  a  lower  caste.  Then  he  proudly  uplifted  that  caste  by 
his  own  deeds  and  by  the  deeds  he  inspired  in»others,  until  its 
members  were  called  into  the  Emperor's  Council  Chamber,  and 
Mutsu-hito,  wisest  ruler  in  the  world  to-day,  felt  honoured 
in  making  them  lords  and  peers  of  his  realm. 

To-day  in  all  Japan  it  is  hard  to  discover  any  great 
enterprise  with  which  he  is  not  connected,  and  not 
only  in  his  own  country,  but  also  in  Korea,  Formosa,, 
and  China  has  the  tireless  energy  of  Baron  Shibusawa 
demonstrated  itself.  In  the  first-named  country  it  is 
probable  that  his  efforts  will  result  in  a  compararively 
short  time  in  the  Japanicising  of  Korea. 

The  Baron  has  been  called  the  Pierpont  Morgan  of 
Japan,  but  he  is  much  more  than  that : — 

Perhaps  no  other  organiser  has  ever  been  engaged  in  so  many 
and  various  enterprises.  The  lay  mind  is  confused  and  dazzleil  by 
such  multiplicity  of  details.  A  Japanese  admirer  has  counted  and 
tabulated  the  organisations  and  companies  of  which  the  Baron  is 
either  the  head  or  the  guiding  spirit.  They  number  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  concerns,  and  include  every  kind  of  business 
that  Japanese  industrial  and  commercial  life  has  evolved,  every 
manifestation  of  civic  and  national  interest  in  the  development  of 
the  country,  and  every  form  of  charity  and  philanthropy. 

Baron  Shibusawa  has  founded  almshouses,  schools, 
industrial,  and  for  women ;  he  has  made  Japan  a  great 
industrial  nation,  a  maritime  power,  and  a  country 
covered  with  railways.  To  do  all  this,  and  yet  to  be 
the  best-beloved  man  in  Japan,  this  is  no  mean 
achievement. 
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MR.  EDMUND  ROBERTSON  ON  THE  ATLANTIC 
SHIPPING  COMBINE. 

Mr.  Edmund  Robertson,  M.P.,  contributes  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Magazitu  for  September  a  most  lucid 
exposition  of  the  Shipping  "  Combine,"  from  which  he 
does  not  shrink  in  trembling  horror.  The  following 
is  his  brief  summary  of  the  gigantic  deal : — 

The  new  company  then  will  become  the  ov^ner  of  all  the 
shares  in  all  the  companies,  and  will,  through  its  ownership  of 
the  shares,  direct  and  control  the  combined  fleets  of  all  tnese 
concerns.  It  is  important  that  this  peculiarity  of  the  "Com- 
bine "  should  be  kept  steadily  in  mind,  for  a  good  deal  depends 
upon  it.  The  flag  of  each  company,  whether  British  or  Ameri- 
can, will  be  the  same  as  before,  but  a  foreign  corporation  will 
be  the  owner  of  all  the  shares  in  all  the  companies. 

The  great  difference  between  the  British-American 
and  the  German-American  mergers — the  retention  of 
the  control  of  the  German  companies  in  German 
hands — is  one  of  necessity  rather  than  choice.  Mr. 
Robertson  says  the  German  companies  were  pre- 
vented by  their  subsidies  from  entering  the  combine 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  English  companies. 

The  motive  for  the  deal  was  simply  that  the  vendors 
thought  it  to  their  advantage  to  sell,  and  the  pur- 
chasers to  theirs  to  buy.  Nothing  more  occult  than 
this.  The  advantages  of  the  combine  were  truly 
stated  by  Mr.  Russell  Rea,  M.P.,  who  said  that  the 
origin  of  the  movement  was  in  the  business  necessities 
of  the  great  American  railroads  deriving  their  revenue 
mainly  from  carrying  American  produce  across  the 
continent  to  be  shipped  to  Europe  : — 

The  old  system,  under  which  each  railroad  company  made  its 
own  arrangements  with  the  various  steamship  companies,  is  said 
to  have  produced  intolerable  confusion  and  embarrassment  in  the 
handling  of  cargo.  When,  some  time  ago,  certain  of  the  trunk 
lines  pooled  their  interests  and  became  one  association  with  one 
mind  and  one^  policy,  the  organisation  of  sea  traffic,  on  lines 
corresponding  with  the  organisation  of  the  land  traffic,  became 
a  business  necessity.  It  was  a  vital  matter  for  them — the 
associated  railroads — "to  be  able  to  direct  the  movements  of 
freight  steamers,  to  allot  their  ports,  and  fix  the  dates  of  their 
sailing.*' 

Incidentally  Mr.  Robertson  upholds  the  disputed 
decision  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
that,  through  the  law  of  companies,  a  British  ship 
may  be  owned  partly,  or  even  chiefly,  by  foreigners, 
without  losing  the  'British  national  character  or  the 
right  to  fly  the  Union  Jack.  Mr.  Robertson  asks, 
therefore,  is  the  law  of  the  flag  in  a  satisfactory  state  ? 
Several  other  questions  have  naturally  been  called 
forth  by  the  British-American-German  merger. 

(1)  Is  anti-trust  or  anti-combine  legislation  to  pre- 
vent or  regulate  any  future  Morganeering  desirable  ? 
If  begun,  it  could  hardly  be  confined  to  the  shipping 
trade. 

(2)  Should  we  have  rival  combines  or  strengthen 
British  shipping  against  foreign  competition?  This 
brings  up  the  question  of  subsidies,  which  must  be 
squardy  faced. 

(3)  The  whole  question  of  merchant  cruisers  is  also 
raised.  Are  they  worth  the  money  paid  for  them  ? 
Had  not  the  Admiralty  better  build  its  own  cruisers 
at  its  own  cost  ? 


PITT  THE  POOR  OCEAN-TRAVELLER. 

Rear-Admiral  G.  W.   Melville,  Engineer-in- 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Navy,  contributes  to  the 
August  number  of  the  North  Anurican  Review  an 
important  and .  interesting  paper  under  the  title  of 
"  State  Protection  for  Ocean  Travellers."    He  main- 
tains that  the  time  has  come  for  the  State  to  give 
better  protection  to  ocean-going  passengers,  and  he 
would  begin  by  refusing  to  subsidise  any  steamer 
which  has  a  single  screw.  It  is  as  necessary,  he  main- 
tains, for  a  modem  vessel  to  have  a  twin  screw  as  it  is 
for  a  modem  railway  to  have  a  double  track.  Not 
only  should  every  passenger  steamer  have  two  sets  of 
propelling  engines,  they  ought  also  to  have  an  inner 
and  an  outer  hull.   He  maintains  that  this  would  only 
increase  the  cost  by  less  than  15  per  cent  in  the 
first  cost  of  machinery,  and  2  per  cent  in  that  of 
management  and  maintenance.    In  return  insurance 
upon  shipping  cargo  would  cost  less,  sea-travelling 
would  become  safer,  and  consequentiy  more  popular. 
But  this  is  not  all.    Besides  the  provision  of  double 
engines,  double  screws  and  double  hulls,  he  demands 
a  stringent  national  statute  compelling  shipowners  to 
provide  an  adequate  and  efl&cient  complement  of  men 
and  oflficers,  both  on  deck  and  in  the  engine-room,  of 
every  sea-going  passenger  ship,  for  safely  operatii^ 
the  vessel.    No  officer  or  member  of  the  crew 
should  be  permitted  to  stand  watch  over  eight  hours 
a  day  in  any  sea-going  vessel. 

That  is  as  far  as  Rear-Admiral  Melville  would  go 
at  present  in  the  way  of  compulsion,  but  he  wotdd 
pave  the  way  for  further  demands  in  future  by  con- 
cluding his  paper  with  a  plea  for  the  adoption  of 
triple  screws  whenever  a  passenger  steamer  is  over 
20,000  horse-power.  But  for  the  adoption  of  this  rule 
he  would  rely  upon  the  self-interest  of  the  owners  and 
the  willingness  of  the  richer  classes  to  pay  for  security. 


Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  Books  for  the  Bairns. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  educational  experiments 
ever  made  in  this  country  was  brought  to  a  successful 
close  last  month  at  the  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement  in 
Tavistock  Place,  London.  Mrs.  Humphy  Ward,  the 
popular  novelist,  organised  a  Vacation  School  for  the 
poor  children  of  St.  Pancras  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  were  not  able  to  participate  in  any  country 
holiday  schemes.  This  school  had  as  motto  "  No  pun- 
ishment and  no  books,"  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  a 
delightful  little  reading-room  and  library  had  been 
arranged  with  children's  books,  presented  by  various 
fi-iends.  Sewing,  carpentry,  music,  drawing,  cookery, 
and  other  such  subjects  were  taught  in  the  Setdement 
Garden  when  fine  weather  prevailed.  From  800  to  i^ooo 
children  attended,  and  not  a  single  boy  or  girl  had  to  be 
punished  or  expelled.  Mrs.  Humphry  Wsud,  in  her 
description  of  the  ever)  day  aspect  of  the  Vacation  School, 
spealK  of  the  little  ones  reading  with  delight  Mr.  Stead's 
Books  for  the  Bairas.  Nearly  eighty  volumes  in  this 
series  of  children's  books  have  appeared,  and  lists  will  be 
sent  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Mowbray  House, 
Norfolk  Street,  W.C.,  or  a  specimen  copy  on  receipt  of 
lid. 
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THE  DOOM  OF  THE  NAVAL  ENGINEER. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Johnson  contributes  to  the 
Engimring  Magcudne  for  September  a  bitter  article 
upon  the  Admiralty  Order  of  January  9th  last.  This 
directs  that  in  future  certain  machinery  is  to  pass  from 
the  charge  and  control  of  the  engineer  officer  to  that 
of  the  gunnery  or  torpedo  lieutenants  respectively. 

THE  engineer's  GRIEVANCE. 

Mr.  Johnson  thus  sets  forth  the  present  state  of 
things  in  the  Navy : — 

Every  reading  man  knows  that  for  many  years  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Navy  has  been  in  a  more  than  unsatisfactory 
condidon ;  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  partial  collapse.  It  is  not 
from  one  public  paper  alone  that  the  trumpet  sound  of  danger 
has  come.  Every  correspondent  who  has  been  permitted  to 
accompany  the  ships  on  the  summer  cruise  or  in  the  autumn 
manoeuvres,  has  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  played  on  the  same 
note.  Some,  like  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  have  not  hesi^ted  to 
"call  a  spade  a  spade."  They  have  manfully  and  impartially 
endeavoured  to  bnng  home  to  the  **man  in  the  street"  the 
deplorable  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  thb  branch  of  the  Navy. 
Public  men  of  all  classes  have  joined  in  protest  against  this 
paralysing  state  of  afi^rs  in  Great  Britain's  first  and  only  line  of 
defence. 

And  what  has  been  the  result,  as  far  as  the  Admiralty  is  con- 
cerned, of  all  this  great  consensus  of  thought  and  opinion  ? 
Has  it  succeeded  in  removing  one  single  disability  from,  or  in 
adding  even  one  per  cent,  of  either  officers  or  men  to,  this 
dangerously  undermanned  branch  of  the  service  ?  Has  it 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  chief  engineer  by  giving  him  a  staff 
of  better  trained  units,  although  no  added  numbers  ?  Has  it  in 
any  way  met  the  need  of  the  engineer  for  greater  authority  and 
more  control  over  his  staff?  In  fine,  has  the  board  done  any- 
thing to  meet  this  widespread  and  public  demand  for  reformation 
m  the  engineering  department  of  the  Navy  ? 

"  If,"  says  Mr.  Johnson,  "  these  questions  were  put 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  they  would  doubtless  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  but — 

as  a  member  of  this  overworked,  undermanned,  slighted,  barely 
tolerated  class,  I  not  only  answer  it  in  the  ne^tive,  but  I  must 
go  further  and  charge  the  Admiralty  with  deliberately  sacrificing 
the  national  interests  and  the  Empire's  safety  to  the  professional 
interests  and  prejudices  of  their  own  class — the  sailor  element. 

NO  REPRESENTATION  AT  HEADQUARTERS. 

The  reason,  says  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  new  order  is 
not  far  to  seek.  All  the  four  Sea-Lords  belong  to 
one  or  other  of  the  sections  to  which  by  the  new  order 
is  to  be  committed  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
machinery  and  weapons  taken  away  from  the  engineer, 
who  from  their  first  introduction  into  the  service  has 
had  them  in  charge  : — 

The  Admiralty  have  for  years  set  their  faces  resolutely 
against  increasing  the  engineer  staff.  Why  ?  Because  if  they 
permitted  the  engineer  department  to  grow  to  its  legitimate 
proportions — proportions  corresponding  to  the  multifarious 
duties  which  naturally  and  properly  belong  to  it — it  would 
quickly  equal  in  numbers,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  the  sailor 
element.  When  we  remember  that  in  the  present  day  every- 
thing is  done  as  far  as  may  be  by  mechanical  means — that  is, 
by  Ae  engineer,  and  that  all  the  sailor  is  left  to  do  is  to  fight 
the  guns  and  keep  the  ship  clean — are  we  not  naturally 
surprised  to  find  that  the  ratio  between  the  sailor  and  the 
engineer  branches  respectively  is  as  4  to  i  ?  Again  I  ask,  why  ? 
Because  command  of  men  means  power,  and  needs  authority  to 
wield  that  power.  The  engineer  has  no  executive  or  militar}- 
authority — ^he  is  a  civilian  I  He  can  do  nothing  to  reward  or 
punish  any  member  of  his  staff. 


A  VITAL  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Johnson  asks,  "Is  machinery  of  any  sort 
likely  to  be  as  efficiently  handled,  to  give  as  good 
results,  or  to  last  as  long,  in  the  hands  of  amateiu^  as 
in  those  of  experts  ?  "  A  naval  engineer,  before  he 
is  considered  competent  to  undertake  the  independent 
charge  of  machinery,  must  spend  five  or  six  years  in 
the  workshops  at  Keyham ;  then  for  some  ten  years 
he  acts  as  assistant  engineer  at  sea  under  the  orders 
of  a  superior  engineer.  After  this  he  is  considered 
eligible  for  an  appointment  in  charge  of  the  machinery 
of  a  gun-  or  torpedo-boat.  This  training  cannot  be 
contemplated  for  the  executive  officer  in  the  new  order. 

A  WELCOME  CONTRAST. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  Mr.  Walter  M.  McFarland's 
paper  upon  "  The  Naval  Engineer  of  the  Future," 
which  immediately  precedes  Mr.  Johnson's  gloomy 
article.  Mr.  McFarland  was  for  long  an  engineer  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
much  happier  state  of  things  prevailing  there.  Criti- 
cising Mr.  Johnson's  article,  he  says  (and  I  think  most 
readers  will  agree  with  him) : —  ^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  missed  the  point  that  the 
Admiralty  regulation  transferring  certain  strictly  engineering 
work  to  executive  officers  is  really  an  admission  that  miltary 
titles  are  not  inconsistent  with  engineering  duty,  and  that  con- 
sequently this  move  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  admission, 
although  a  half-hearted  and  very  unsatisfactory  one,  that  the 
claims  of  the  engineers  are  just.  .  In  view  of  the  outcome  in  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  which  is  well  known  to  all  students 
of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  recent  Admiralty  regula- 
tion should  really  be  a  source  of  some  satisfaction  to  British 
engineers,  but  it  should  not  cause  them  to  relax  their  efforts  to 
secure  their  proper  standing. 

ONE  REALLY  STRONG  CIVILIAN. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  always  careful  to  exclude  Lord 
Selbome  and  Mr.  Arnold  -  Forster  from  his  criti- 
cisms on  the  ground  that,  being  civilians,  they  cannot 
do  anything  except  act  on  the  advice  of  experts. 
The  present  fertunate  state  of  things  in  the  American 
Navy  is  chiefly  due  to  President  Roosevelt  when  he 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  "A  really 
strong  civilian  has  no  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  at  the 
facts  of  these  technical  matters."  But  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  difference  between  President  Roosevelt  and 
Lord  Selbome ! 

AN  AMALGAMATION. 

The  reform  introduced  by  President  Roosevelt  is 
really  an  amalgamation  between  the  engineer  and  the 
executive  officer.    To  quote  his  own  words : — 

**  Every  officer  on  a  modern  war  vessel  in  reality  has  to  be  An 
engineer  whether  he  wants  to  or  not.  Everything  on  such  a 
vessel  goes  by  machinery,  and  every  officer,  whether  dealing 
with  the  turrets  or  the  engine-room,  has  to  do  engineer's  work. 
There  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  having  a  separate  body  of 
engineers,  responsible  for  only  a  part  of  the  machinery.  What 
we  need  is  one  homogeneous  body,  all  of  whose  members  are 
trained  for  the  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  modern 
line  officer.  The  midshipman  will  be  grounded  in  all  these 
duties  at  Annapolis,  and  will  be  perfected  likewise  in  all  of  them 
by  actual  work  after  graduation.  We  are  not  making  a  revolu- 
tion ;  we  are  merely  recognising  and  giving  shape  to  an  evolu- 
tion which  has  come  slowly  but  surely  and  naturally,  and  we 
propose  to  reorganise  the  Navy  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
course  of  the  evoluiioBriT^ell"  T 
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OUR  MALAY  CORONATION  GUESTS. 

Wha^  They  thought  of  Us. 

Mr.  Hugh  Clifford,  C.M.G.,  contributes  to 
Blackwood's  Magazine  for  September  an  interesting 
account  of  the  impression  which  London  made  upon 
the  Sultan  of  Perak,  who  with  his  followers  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Clifiord  during  their 
visit  to  London  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation. 

When  they  landed  in  London  at  the  Docks  one  of 
the  Malays  exclaimed :  "  We  be  like  unto  stags  which 
have  strayed  from  the  forest  into  a  King's  city.  And 
this,  then,  is  the  town  of  London.  Allah,  Allah, 
Allah  I" 

A  great  fear  and  bewilderment  depressed  him,  and 
considering  the  contrast  between  their  own  land  and 
London  docks,  what  wojider,  says  Mr.  Clifford,  if, 
mistaking  it  for  a  land  of  devils,  they  looked  round 
fearfully,  with  the  forest  creature's  instinct,  seeking  for 
a  thicket  into  which  to  plunge  and  hide. 

The  Sultan  had  been  in  London  before,  and  he 
laughed  pitilessly  at  their  fears.  London  itself  froze 
their  speech  at  the  source.  They  could  only  shake 
tlieir  heads  and  ejaculate  the  names  of  Allah  and  his 
Prophet.  What  struck  them  most,  however,  was  the 
amenity  to  discipline  displayed  by  the  multitude,  and 
the  myriad  host  of  people  that  thronged  the  footways 
und  covered  Epsom  race-course.  One  of  the  Malays, 
looking  from  the  members'  stand  across  Epsom  Downs, 
before  the  course  was  cleared,  said  that  until  that  day 
he  had  not  thought  that  in  all  the  world  there  existed 
so  many  human  beings. 

When  the  police  cleared  the  course  the  Malays 
;gazed  in  fascination. 

"  They  drive  men  as  we  drive  fish,  with  the  relap- 
cord  i"  cried  one  of  them. 

"  But  how  is  this  wonderful  thing  accomplished  ?  " 
asked  another.  "The  police  use  no  blows  or  kicks  ; 
they  do  not  even  employ  pungent  words,  yet  no  man 
resists  them !  All  the  people  do  as  they  are  bidden, 
raising  no-  protest.    Verily,  this  thing  is  a  miracle  ! " 

Nothing  which  England  had  to  show  them  inspired 
in  them  a  greater  measure  of  admiration  and  delight. 

Tlie  climate  was  cruel  to  them,  and  the  first  night 
they  arrived,  when  Mr.  Clifford  went  to  see  them 
in  their  new  quarters,  he  found  the  chiefs  sleeping 
on  the  outside  of  their  beds  shivering  under  a  silken 
coverlet.  He  asked  them  why  they  did  not  get  inside 
the  beds.  "  Have  they  any  insides  ? "  they  asked ; 
for  in  their  own  country  a  sleeping-mat  is  a  sleeping- 
mat,  and  bed-clothes  do  not  exist.  Mr.  Clifford  pulled 
open  their  beds,  popped  them  in,  tucked  them  up, 
turned  out  the  light,  and  came  next  morning  to  hear 
how  they  liked  the  unusual  experience.  They  were 
loud  in  their  praises  of  the  wonderful  invention. 

"  How  great,"  they  exclaimed,  "  is  the  intelligence 
of  the  white  folk  1  Those  sleeping-mats  which  have 
insides  to  them  are  a  splendid  invention  ! " 

The  dead  weight  of  the  bed-clothes,  however,  so 
sorely  oppressed  them  that,  they  woke  with  aching 
limbs,  and  tlieir  bodies  were  tired  before  the  day  began. 


As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted  they  resumed 
their  ancient  custom  of  sleeping  outside  their  bed- 
mats. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Malays  enjoyed  them- 
selves very  keenly,  with  one  exception — an  old  chief 
who  had  been  compelled  to  come  away,  leaving  his 
wives  behind  him  : — 

"  Even  the  ground  here  is  made  of  wood,"  he  said  ruefully, 
"and  the  sky  is  the  smoke  of  innumerable  cooking  fires. 
There  be  three  things  which,  according  to  an  ancient  saying, 
arc  the  best  joys  of  life— -to  wed  a  virgin,  to  win  a  battle,  and 
to  return  home  after  much  voyaging.  Surely  the  return  home 
is  the  greatest  of  these.  How  many  days  still  remain  to  be 
counted  before  we  may  set  out  again  for  our  own  country  ?  " 

Life  seemed  to^him  in  London  a  sort  of  mechanical 
contrivance,  an  affair  of  wheels  and  cogs  and  chains. 
He  could  see  nothing  to  admire,  and  a  great  deal  to 
dislike. 

The  others,  however,  were  more  sympathetic,  and 
regretted  bitterly  that  they  had  so  short  a  time  to  stay 
in  the  country. 

"  Now  at  last  I  understand,"  said  one  of  the  chiefe 
(to  Mr.  Cli^ford),  "  why  time  is  valued  so  highly  by 
white  people.  In  this  country  each  day  is  so  packed 
with  living  that  if  a  man  misses  so  much  as  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  never  again  will  he  catch  up  the  minutes 
which  have  escaped  him.  With  us  life  saunters  ;  here 
it  gallops  as  though  it  were  pursued  by  devils  !  " 

The  Sultan,  under  Mr.  Clifford's  guidance,  has 
become  an  enthusiastic  Imperialist,  who  is  filled  with 
pride  at  the  thought  that  he  alone  of  his  twenty- 
seven  predecessors  has  a  part  in  a  world-wide 
Empire.  "They  were  frogs  beneath  an  inverted 
cocoanut-shell." 

After  seeing  the  Colonial  Review  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  he  said  : — 

"  It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  think  that  one  belongs  to  such  an 
Empire — that  one  is  part  of  it.  None  of  my  forbears  stowed 
away  in  their  forests  enjoyed  the  greatness  that  is  mine ;  in 
that  I  am  myself  a  portion  of  something  so  very  great." 

When  he  visited  the  House  of  Commons  he  was 
much  scandalised  by  Mr.  Limdon,  an  Irish  member, 
who^  was  haranguing  the  House  mare  sua : — 

**  It  is  not  at  all  seemly,"  he  said,  **  that  when  in  the  Coundl  of 
the  King  assembled  men  should  speak  so  unmannerly,  and  with 
a  voice  so  loud  and  arrogant.  Such  things  should  not  be 
suffered.'* 

But  he  was  even  worse  outraged  by  hearing  from 
the  nephew  of  the  plot  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips' 
"  Paolo  and  Francesca  "  : — 

"  That  is  an  evil  tale  of  a  very  degrading  character,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  not  fittinp:  that  such  a  story  should  be  told,  fax  less^ 
acted,  more  especially  in  the  presence  of  ladies  ....  Why 
revive  these  ancient  scandals  ?  And  why  should  our  j»ty  be 
asked  for  folk  so  utterly  depraved  ?  " 

When  the  news  came  of  the  King's  illness  : — 
"  It  is  the  will  of  Allah,"  he  said  simply.  "  Even  our  King 
is  his  servant  to  do  with  what  he  will ;  and  I,  who  am  ti£ 
servant  of  the  King,  can  do  little  to  aid  him  in  his  extremity. 
But  that  little  I  will  do.  To-day  and  to-morrow — until  the 
danger  to  the  King  be  passed — I  go  not  forth  from  ray  dwelling. 
I  will  recite  prayers  for  the  King — to  him  my  service  is  duey  for 
to  him  I  owe  — eve£i^thing  !  " 
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EN6USH  CATHOLIC.  PRIESTS  AND  ROME. 

A  Strange  Story  of  a  Revolt. 

'  The  Rev.  A.  Galton  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly 
Broieu)  a  paper  which  contains  the  strange  intelligence 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  Roman  Catholic  priests  m 
England  have  formed  themselves  into  a  union  pledged 
to  work  jointly  as  a  corporate  body,  by  constitutional 
means  and  canonical  methods,  for  the  reform  of  the 
Papal  Church.  They  feel  that  the  time  has  now  come 
for  bringing  their  plans  before  the  public,  and  the  leader 
of  the  movement  has  commissioned  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Oalton  to  prepare  a  statement,  which  appears  in  the 
Fortnightly^  explaining  the  grounds  of  this  revolt,  and 
netting  forth  what  they  hope  to  accomplish. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

This  combination  among  the  secular  priests  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  England  is  for  a  purification  and 
reform  of  government.    They  complain  that  Rome 
governs  them  as  irresponsibly  as  if  they  were  South 
^  Islanders.    Every  English  Roman  Bishop  is  their 
absolute  and  despotic  master,  being  an  irresponsible 
despot  who  is  solely  resp)onsible  to  the  Roman  Curia, 
which  is  the  embodiment  of  corruption  in  every  shape 
and  form.    Secular  priests  are  only  money-making 
macliines  for  the  Bishops  and  the  Roman  Curia.  It 
is  useless  to  appeal  to  Rome.    Synods  and  Councils 
are  not  avaikbje  for  free  speech  or  criticism,  but  are 
merely  means  for  levying  extra  fees.    The  episcopal 
supervision  of  the  Catholics  of  England  is  chiefly  a 
financial  occupation.    The  real  grievance  of  which 
they  complain  is  the  extent  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  unfair  competition  and  the  pernicious 
influence  of  the  religious  orders  and  congregations. 
These  religious  orders  are  the  Janissaries  or  Mame- 
lukes of  the  Roman  Court,  whose  interests  are 
necessarily  opposed  to  those  of  the  whole  episcopal 
and  parochial  organisations.     The  religious  orders 
contribute  and  control  the  finances  of  the  Church  and 
are  in  reality  the  masters  of  the  Roman  Curia.  They 
are  the  jackals  of  the  Jesuitical  tiger.  Professing 
poverty  individually,  they  amass  almost  incredible 
wealth  as  corporations.    They  pay  their  toll  to  the 
officials,  and  they  receive  back  the  apostolic  favour 
in  the  shape  of  those  privileges  and  indulgences  which 
are  the  fruitful  seed  of  material  wealth.  This  domina- 
tion of  the  regulars  over  the  seculars  is  the  growing 
and  alarming  symptom  of  modern  Romanism.  They 
-appear  to  have  captured  Cardinal  Vaughan,  who  when 
he  was  Bishop  of  Salford  wrote  emphatically  as  to  the 
disastrous  influence  of  the  regular  orders,  but  who, 
since  he  became  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  has 
become  their  more  potent  backer. 

The  leader  of  these  revolting  or  reforming  priests 
declares  that  all  honest,  respectable  secular  priests 
are  grieved  at  the  shameless  traffic  in  bogus 
relics,  indulgences  and  masses,  which  is  just  as  bad  in 
the  twentieth  century  as  it  was  in  the  fifteenth.  The 
Bishops  and  the  Papal  Curia  batten  upon  the  sim- 
plicity and  credulity  of  the  multitude.    The  religious 


houses  now  being  planted  in  every  country  as 
garrisons  of  the  Papacy  have  as  their  first  object  the 
extension  of  the  empire  of  the  Vatican  and  the  revival 
of  the  temporal  Power,  from  them  all  manner  of 
superstition  is  preached  and  propagated.  The  existing 
Roman  Court  is  now  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  unity  of 
Christendom ;  it  is  the  tyrant  and  corrupter  of  its 
vassals,  and  it  is  given  over  to  temporal  ambition  and 
material  desires,  to  which  it  never  hesitates  to  sacrifice 
religious  interests. 

A  REFORMERS*  BISHOP. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty  revolting  priests  do  not 
wish  to  make  a  new  sect,  nor  do  they  wish  to  be 
merged  in  the  Church  of  England.  They  intend  to 
set  up  a  Bishop  of  their  own,  the  validity  of  whose 
orders  cannot  be  challenged  by  Papal  theologians  or 
doubted  by  any  Catholic.  This  they  think  acquits 
the  reforming  movement  of  the  charge  of  sclusm. 
They  hold  that  the  lawfulness  of  their  course  is 
justified  by  ancient  precedent  and  the  regulations  of 
canon  law.  It  is  admitted,  they  argue,  that  in  a  case 
of  necessity,  if  lawful  requests  be  denied  by  the 
existing  authorities,  the  sufferers  may  provide  an 
alternative  authority  for  themselves.  They  propose 
to  establish  a  subsidiary  or  Strangers'  Bishop.  They 
mean  to  repudiate  the  jurisdiction  of  Bishops  who 
are  merely  the  delegates  and  nominees  of  the 
Roman  Court  They  do  not  abdicate  their  rights  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  They  do  not  give  up  their 
reverence  for  the  lawful  and  pontifical  ^luthority  of 
the  Roman  Bishops,  nor  do  they  forget  that  prece- 
dence which  is  due  by  right  to  the  historical  position 
and  long  services  of  their  venerable  See.  They  will 
ask  for  a  friendly  recognition  by  the  Church  of 
England,  pointing  out  that  their  position  is  precisely 
the  position  and  attitude  of  the  English  reformers  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  They  desire  that  their  Bishop 
should  be  recognised  by  the  English  Bishops.  They 
are  drawing  up  a  definite  scheme  which  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  English  Bishops  with  a  view  to  friendly 
relations  in  the  sincere,  hope  of  amity  and  succour. 
So  says  the  Rev.  Arthur  Galton. 

IS  THE  STORY  TRUE? 

On  finishing  the  perusal  of  this  article  we  are  con- 
fronted by  two  alternatives,  neither  of  which  is  credible. 
The  first  is  that  the  article  is  an  elaborate .  hoax 
palmed  off*  upon  the  English-speaking  public  by 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Galton;  the  other  is  that  we 
are  face  to  face  with  an  attempt  at  reformation 
on  the  part  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Catholic 
priests,  of  whose  existence  no  one  has  hitherto 
had  so  much  as  a  hint.  Readers  may  take  which- 
ever alternative  they  prefer.  For  my  own  part 
I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  choose  between  the  two, 
each  of  which  appears  to  be  equally  incredible.  The 
news  would  be  so  serious  if  it  were  true  that  I  confess 
I  should  prefer  the  facts  to  be  substantiated  before 
accepting  the  storvas  t^ie. 
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FEELING  TOWARDS  A  NEW  RELIGION. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  Latest  Speculations. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
his  Anticipations,  has  begun  a  new  series  of  articles  in 
the  Fortfdghilyy  entitled  "  Mankind  in  the  Making.*' 
The  first  paper,  which  appears  in  the  September 
number,  is  called  "  The  New  Republic."  Its  proper 
tide  should  have  been  "The  New  Religion,"  for 
almost  all  of  it  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  what 
general  principle,  leading  idea,  or  standard  can  be 
found  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  be  of  real  guiding 
value  in  social  and  political  matters,  and  throughout 
the  business  of  dealing  with  one's  fellow-men.  He 
describes  his  own  enterprise  as  an  attempt  to  put  in 
order,  to  reduce  to  principle,  what  is  at  present  in 
countless  instances  a  matter  of  inconsistent  proceed- 
ings, to  frame  a  general  theory  in  accordance  with 
modern  conditions  of  social  and  political  activity. 
He  maintains  that  no  religion  which  at  present  exists 
prescribes  rules  that  can  be  immediately  applied  to 
every  eventuality.  Upon  a  thousand  questions  of 
great  public  importance  religion  as  it  is  generally 
imderstood  gives  by  itself  no  conclusive  light  The 
foundation  of  his  new  religion  or  starting-point  is  the 
desire  to  leave  the  world  better  than  we  found  it. 

birth  as  a  religious  basis. 

He  then  goes  back  to  the  foundation  of  all 
religions,  the  bed-rock  from  which  every  religion 
has  sprung,  to  which  the  Church  bears  witness  in 
the  supreme  position  which  it  has  ever  accorded  to 
the  Mother  and  the  Child.  His  first  basic  doctrine  is 
that  the  fundamental  nature  of  life  is  a  tissue  and 
succession  of  births.  Love,  home;  and  children  are 
the  heart-words  of  life.  The  statement  that  life  is  a 
texture  of  births  he  thinks  may  be  accepted  by  minds 
of  the  most  divergent  religious  and  philosophical 
profession.  Life  is  a  fabric  woven  of  births,  and 
struggles  to  maintain  and  develop  and  multiply  lives. 
The  departing  generation  of  wisdom  which  fotmds  its 
expression  in  the  meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  is 
based  upon  a  predominant  desire  for  a  perfected 
inconsequent  egotism,  whereas  the  new  faith,  of  which 
he  makes  himself  the  prophet,  protests  against  this 
accentuation  of  man's  egotistic  individuality.  To  the 
extraordinary  and  powerful  mind  of  Schopenhauer 
this  realisation  of  the  true  form  of  life  came  with  quite 
overwhelming  force,  although  it  seemed  to  him  a 
detestable  fact,  because  it  happened  he  was  a  detestably 
egotistical  man.  To  others  less  egotistical  the 
recognition  of  our  lives  as  passing  phases  of  a  greater 
life  comes  with  a  sense  of  relief  and  discovery.  The 
discovery  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  has  been  its 
crowning  glory  has  been  to  establish  the  fact  that  each 
generation  is  a  step,  a  definite  measurable  step, 
towards  improvement.  Darwin,  he  thinks,  has  altered 
the  perspective  of  every  human  affair.  Social  and 
political   effort  are  seen  from  a  new  view  point. 


Hence  the  need  for  formulating  what  he  calls  the 
New  Republic. 

A  REPUBLIC  OF  BETTER  BIRTHS. 

In  future  we  have  to  judge  of  collective  human 
enterprises  from  the  standpoint  of  an  attentive  study  cf 
birth  and  development : — 

Any  collective  human  enterprise,  institution  movement,  paxty 
or  state,  is  to  be  judged  as  a  whole  and  completely,  as  it  con- 
duces more  or  less  to  wholesome  and  hopeful  births,  and 
according  to  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  advance  due  to  its 
influence  made  by  each  generaUon  of  citizens  bom  under  its 
influence  towards  a  higher  and  ampler  standard  of  life. 

The  essential  idea  which  the  New  Republic  is  ta 
personify  and  embody  is  that  men  are  no  longer  un- 
consciously to  build  the  future  by  individualistic  self- 
seeking,  but  by  a  clear  consciousness  of  our  co- 
operative share  in  the  process.  Every  question,  such 
for  instance  as  the  continuance  of  the  existence  of  the 
monarchy,  would  be  judged  solely  from  the  question 
whether  it  ministers  or  does  not  minister  to  the  better- 
ing of  births  and  of  the  lives  intervening  between 
birth  and  birth.  Mr.  Wells  passes  by  with  lordly 
disdain  the  kissing  of  hands,  the  shambling  upon 
knees,  the  crawling  of  body  and  mind,  the  systematic 
encouragement  of  yelping  imbecilities  that  now  dis- 
tinguish the  popular  rejoicings  of  our  imperial  people. 
The  New  Republican  in  his  inmost  soul  will  have  no 
loyalty  or  submission  to  any  kind  and  colour  save 
only  lif  it  conduces  to  the  service  of  the  future  of  the 
race.  If  kingship  has  been  reduced  to  a  secondary 
and  debatable  thing,  so  the  New  Republican  will 
refuse  to  accept  for  one  moment  such  an  artificial 
convention  as  modem  patriotism.  For  much  which 
passes  as  patriotism  is  nothing  more  than  a  generalised 
jealousy  rather  gorgeously  clad.  New  Republicans, 
however,  are  few  at  present 

THE  FAILURE  OF  OUR  PARTY  SYSTEMS. 

There  is  not  in  Great  Britain  or  in  America  any 
party  or  section,  any  group,  any  single  politician 
whose  policy  is  based  upon  the  manifest  trend  and 
purpose  of  life  as  it  appears  in  the  modem  view* 
Mr.  Wells  d6es  not  believe  that  any  Liberal  or  Con- 
servative has  any  comprehensive  aim  at  all,  as  we 
of  the  new  generation  measure  comprehensiveness. 
Hence  the  New  Republican  cannot  be  a  thorough- 
going party  man.  We  want  reality  because  we  hare 
faith.  We  seek  the  beginning  of  realism  in  social 
and  political  life.  We  have  to  get  better  births  and 
a  better  result  from  the  births  we  get  Each  one 
of  us  is  going  to  set  himself  immediately  to  that, 
using  whatever  power  he  finds  to  his  hand  to  attain 
that  end. 

All  the  rest  of  Mr.  Wells'  series  of  papers  will  be 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  forces  that  go  to  the 
making  of  man,  and  how  far  and  how  such  a  New 
Republic  might  seek  to  lay  its  hands  upon  them.  He 
is  no  doubt  right  in  thinking  that  a  general  review  o^ 
current  movements  and  current  interpretations  of 
conduct  from  this  standpoint  will  be  suggeftive  and 
interesting. 
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animal  life  and  conduct. 

In  the  second  August  number  of  the  Rome  des  Deux 
Mondes  M.  Fouillde  has  an  interesting  paper  on  "  The 
Conduct  of  Life  Among  Animals."  As  Schiller  said, 
"  Hunger  and  love  lead  the  world  " ;  now  hunger  and 
love  are  simply  other  names  for  the  two  fundamental 
systems  of  what  the  moralist  calls  egotism  and  altruism, 
and  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  science  have  thrown 
new  light  on  the  nature  and  reciprocal  function  of 
these  two  great  motive  forces.  The  question  is  one 
of  capital  importance,  not  only  in  biology  but  also  in 
sociology  and  ethics.  Both  in  Germany  and  in 
England  we  have  a  "  Struggle  for  Life  "  school,  com- 
posed of  more  or  less  faitWul  disciples  of  Darwin,  and 
on  the  other  side  various  French  philosophers  who 
have  never  given  up  protestiag  against  the  theory 
which  reduces  the  whole  of  life  to  a  selfish  struggle. 

MIGHT  V.  RIGHT. 

If  it  is  true  that  brute  force  is  really  the  basis  of 
life,  then  it  would  be  natural  to  find  it  exemplified 
especially  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Their  ethics 
ought  in  that  case  to  be  purely  and  simply  the  law 
that  Might  is  Right.  This  is  the  question  which 
M.  FouiU^e  investigates  in  his  article.  It  has  been 
objected  by  some  biologists  that  what  Schiller  said  as 
to  hunger,  etc.,  should  rather  be  regarded  as  the 
desire  of  the  cell  for  its  own  work  of  reparation  and 
division.  A  locomotive  is  not  hungry  because  it 
requires  coal  and  water  to  go  on  running.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  follow  M.  Fouill^e  through  his 
extremely  technical  discussions  on  animal  phenomena ; 
but  he  goes  on  to  consider  what  is  the  origin  of  what 
he  calls  "society"  among  animals,  by  which  he 
means,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  those  socisd  habits  and 
tendencies  which  are  by  some  considered  to  be  based 
on  self-interest,  and  by  others  on  sympathy.  Needless 
to  say,  M.  Fouill^e  thinks  it  is  the  latter. 

INSTINCTIVE  SYMPATHY. 

Friendly  association  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  most 
highly  developed  among  animals  which  resemble  one 
another  most  closely — indeed,  an  animal  which  sees 
another  animal  for  the  first  time  is  troubled  in  pro- 
portion to  the  unlikeness  of  the  other  animal  to  itself 
— provided  that  comparison  is  at  all  possible.  Thus, 
a  monkey  in  the  presence  of  a  chameleon  exhibits  a 
most  ludicrous  terror.  M.  FouilMe  attributes  the 
foundation  of  animal  society  to  the  desire  that  every 
animal  has  to  have  round  it  beings  like  itself,  this 
pleasure,  frequently  repeated,  ending  in  creating  an 
absolute  need.  He  considers  therefore  that  it  is 
instinctive  sympathy  and  not  selfish  interest  which 
plays  the  principal  part  in  the  social  life  of  animals, 
utilitarian  considerations  merely  strengthening  bonds 
which  have  been  established — in  fact,  utilitarian 
motives,  supposing  them  to  exist,  themselves  pre- 
suppose the  consideration  of  the  advantages  which 
social  life  gives.  The  ostrich,  in  spite  of  its  stupid 
appearance,  has  enough  heart  to  die  of  love,  as  is 


proved  by  the  death  of  a  cock  bird  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  after  the  death  of  his  mate. 

TWO  DOG  STORIES. 

A  dog  in  his  relations  to  man  often  does  things 
which,  if  done  by  a  human  being,  would  have  the 
character  of  moral  actions.  Thus,  there  is  the  story 
of  Romanes's  dog,  who  only  stole  once  in  his  lifetime, 
"  One  day  when  he  was  very  hungry,**  says  Romanes, 
"  he  seized  a  cutlet  on  the  table  and  took  it  under  the 
sofa.  I  had  been  a  witness  of  the  deed,  but  I  pre- 
tended to  see  nothing,  and  the  culprit  remained  for 
some  minutes  under  the  sofa,  divided  between  the 
desire  to  assuage  his  hunger  and  a  sentiment  of  duty. 
It  was  the  latter  which  triumphed,  and  the  dog  came 
and  put  at  my  feet  the  cutlet  he  had  stolen ;  that  done^ 
he  returned  and  hid  himself  again  under  the  sofa, 
whence  nothing  could  persuade  him  to  come  out." 
As  Romanes  says,  the  particular  value  of  this  stor}' 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  dog  had  never  been  beaten,  so 
that  the  fear  of  punishment  could  not  have  been  a 
motivb  with  him  at  all. 

There  is  another  excellent  story  of  a  Newfoundland 
and  a  dog  of  another  breed  who  were  engaged  in 
quarrelling  near  a  jetty.  They  fell  into  the  sea,  and 
the  other  dog  being  a  bad  swimmer,  began  to  drown, 
whereupon  the  Newfoundland,  forgetting  his  anger, 
had  all  his  life-saving  instincts  aroused,  and  proceeded 
to  bring  his  late  enemy  to  the  bank.  Another  story 
is  told  of  two  Pyrenean  dogs  in  whom  the  feeling  of 
property  was  so  highly  developed  that  each  of  them 
would  defend  his  plate  of  food  with  the  utmost  valour 
against  any  depredations  on  the  part  of  the  other. 
One  of  these  dogs  was  cleverer  than  the  other  one, 
and  knowing  that  his  companion  was  very  fond  of 
barking  and  making  a  fuss  *  when  horses  went  by, 
would  often  pretend  that  something  interesting  was 
going  on  in  the  distance,  and  make  off  at  great  speed 
towards  it ;  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  outstripped 
in  the  race,  and,  returning  quickly,  would  eat  the 
other  one*s  food.  This  dog  had  a  consciousness  that 
he  was  doing  wrong,  but  his  greediness  was  greater 
than  his  conscience. 

THE  PIGEON  PUNISHED 

A  French  pigeon  fancier  tells  a  remarkable  story  of 
a  pigeon  collecting  sticks  for  his  nest  and  having  been 
robbed  during  his  absence  by  another  pigeon.  Each 
time  on  his  return  he  would  display  signs  of  astonish- 
ment, looking  all  round  in  a  vain  search  for  any  sign 
of  the  lost  sticks.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  and 
then  the  pigeon  laid  a  trap  for  the  thief ;  it  put  down 
a  stick  and  then  pretended  to  go  away,  but  really 
watched  the  nest  from  a  little  distance  off.  When 
the  thief  came  the  lawful  proprietor  of  the  sticks  fell 
upon  him,  and,  with  beak  and  wing,  administered 
terrific  punishment.  The  interesting  part  is  that  the 
robber  only  defended  himself  in  a  half-hearted  manner, 
and  seemed  by  his  demeanour  to  admit  the  justice  of 
his  punishment 
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MICHELET'S  MARRIAGE. 

In  the  Revue  de  Paris  M.  Hal6vy  gives  a  most 
interesting  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  great 
historian  Michelet^s  romantic  marriage.  Mme. 
^lichelet  survived  her  famous  husband  close  on  thirty 
years,  and  to  the  end  she  remained  a  heroine  of 
romance,  living  in  the  past,  and  doing  all  in  her 
power  to  keep  the  memory  of  Michelet  green  among 
the  younger  generation. 

Michelet  was  a  man  of  fifty,  and  a  grandfather,  for 
during  an  early  and  unhappy  marriage  he  had  had 
a  daughter,  who  married  young  and  played  but  little 
part  in  his  later  career,  when  he  wrote  what  w'^as 
destined  to  be  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  his  books, 

The  Priest  and  the  Family."  He  led  a  lonely  and 
unhappy  life,  much  respected  and  feared  by  whatever 
Government  happened  to  be  in  power,  and  hailed  as 
the  greatest  historian  France  had  yet  produced.  But 
though  passionately  interested  in  womanhood,  he 
seems  to  have  known  in  those  days  but  very  few 
women,  and  none  able  to  give  him  the  intellectual 
isympathy  and  tender  affection  he  craved  for  so 
piteously. 

HOW  HE  CAME  TO  KNOW  HIS  SECOND  WIFE. 

Shortly  after  he  had  published  the  work  which 
caused  such  deep  offence  to  the  French  Ultramontanes 
he  received  a  letter  with  an  Austrian  postmark,  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  an  enthusiastic  girl  reader  of 
^*  The  Priest  and  the  Family."  "  You  have  destroyed 
my  faith  in  the  priesthood,"  so  ran  one  phrase  in  this  ex- 
traordinary epistle.  "  I  am  fatherless,  and  in  need  of  a 
director;  will  you  fill  the  missing  void  ?  "  The  writer  of 
this  extraordinary  epistle,  Marie  de  Millaret,  was  the 
daughter  of  an  English  mother  and  of  a  French  father. 
She  lost  the  latter  as  a  child,  and  in  early  girlhood 
left  home  to  be  a  governess  in  Austria.  An  accident 
brought  her  across  Michelet's  works,  and  they  pro- 
duced so  great  an  impression  on  her  mind  that  she 
resolved  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  great 
maiu  It  is  easy  to  picture  with  what  delight  she 
must  have  received  his  answer,  which  consisted  of  a 
very  long  letter,  full  of  good,  advice,  in  which  he 
recommended  her  to  read  "the  great  works  of 
humanity — the  Bible,  the  Gospels,  Dante,  Shake- 
speare, Cervantes."  The  correspondence  went  on, 
sometimes  with  long  intervals  of  silence,  during  some 
months,  and  the  middle-aged  professor  found  himself 
becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  his  young 
unknown  friend  and  pupil.  He  kept  a  careful  diary, 
noting  down  all  his  sensations,  and  this  journal  was 
published  many  years  later  by  his  wife. 

On  November  8th,  1848,  Michelet,  having  com- 
pleted his  morning's  task  of  words,  was  informed  by 
his  servant  that  a  young  lady  had  called  to  see  him. 
The  card  of  Mile,  de  Millaret  was  put  into  his  hand, 
i^he  had  been  sent  away,  for  like  most  workers  he  had 
made  a  strict  rule  of  never  seeing  anyone  during  the 
jnoming  hours.  Imagine  Michelet*s  despair  !  How- 
ever, the  visitor  had  left  a  message  that  she  would 
return  at  four  o'clock  on  the  same  day,  and  this  time 


she  was  not  rebuffed.  Her  unknown  Director  was 
awaiting  her  eagerly.  Michelet  noted  in  his  Diary 
that  the  young  girl  was  on  this  great  occasion  dressed 
entirely  in  black — "  she  had,  however,  a  pink  rose  in 
her  hat" 

AN  HISTORIAN  IN  LOVE, 

It  cannot  be'  said  that  the  poet-historian  fell  in 
love  at  first  sight,  for  it  is  clear  that  he  was  in  love 
with  his  future  wife  long  before  he  had  ever  seen 
her,  but  the  sight  of  her  certainly  deepened  the 
feeling,  and  the  account  of  the  days  that  followed 
their  first  interview  is  full  of  human  interest.  The 
grave,  and  even  then  famous,  teacher  of  humanity 
behaved  like  a  boy  in  his  teens ;  fearing  to  go  and 
call  on  her  at  the  modest  hotel  where  she  was  staying, 
he  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  door  at  2l11 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  finally  made  up  his 
mind  to  send  her,  as  a  delicate  love-offering,  the  second 
volume,  which  had  just  appeared,  of  his  monumental 
"  History  of  the  French  Revolution " !   The  young 
lady  received  the  gift  in  the  sense  it  was  meant,  and 
though  by  that  time  her  family,  who  had  heard  of  her 
return  to  France,  were  imploring  her  to  go  home,  she 
resolved  to  break  with  them  all,  and  declared  that  she 
would  remain  in  Paris,  and    become  not  only 
Michelet's  pupil,  but  his  daughter.    Three  weeks 
afler  their  first  meeting  Michelet  and  Mile.  Millaret 
became  engaged  to  be  married  during  a  walk  in  the 
Tuileries  Gardens.    Even  then,  however,  the  course 
of  their  love  did  not  run  smooth  for  Michelefs 
daughter,  and,  what  was  more  important,  all  his  old 
friends  began  to  remonstrate  with  him,  for  they  feared 
that  he  was  about  to  fall  into  the  power  of  an 
adventuress.    It  was  about  this  time  that  Michelet 
gave  his  famous  course  of  lectures  at  the  College  de 
France  on  *'  The  Art  of  Love  " — lectures  which  were 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  "  L* Amour." 
The  thought  of  his  young  girl  disciple  inspired  him, 
and  we  are  told  that  his  lady-love  attended  the 
lectures.     Four  months  later  they  were  married 
in  a  registry  office,  the  bride  being  given  away 
by  the  venerable  old  poet  B^ranger.    They  spent  their 
short  honeymoon  at  Versailles,  and  then  began  a 
happy  life  of  hard  work  tempered  by  simple  sympathy. 
One  great  sorrow  darkened  the  Michclets'  married 
life.    In  the  July  of  1850  the  young  wife  gave  birth 
to  a  child,  who  died  almost  immediately.  Michelet 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  world  all  that 
he  owed  to  his  beloved  companion.    There  are  con- 
stant references  to  her  in  his  later  works,  and,  thanks 
partly  to  her  devoted  affection  and  vigilant  tenderness, 
France's  greatest  historical  writer  was  able,  during  the 
last  seventeen  years  of  his  life,  to  achieve  and  com- 
plete his  life's  work. 

In  CasselPs  Magazine  for  September  the  most  interest- 
ing paper  is  Mr.  A.  P.  Abraham's  on  mounting  Mont 
Blanc  with  a  camera.  The  photographs  then  secured  are 
very  good.  Other  papers  are  on  motor-cycling  and  on 
underground  and^overhead|railways  of  various  kinds. 
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TOLSTOY  THROUGH  FRENCH  EYES. 

Madame  Th.  Bentzon  contributes  to  the  Revue  des 
Detix  Mondes  a  charming  paper  on  Tolstoy,  with 
whom  she  spent  a  day  during  a  recent  visit  to  Russia. 
She  describes  with  what  eagerness  she  went  forward 
to  meet  the  great  man  who,  "tall  and  vigorous, 
advanced  to  meet  us ;  far  more  remarkable  in  appear- 
ance than  would  give  one  cause  to  suppose  by  any  of 
his  portraits,  for  no  painter  has  been  able  to  present 
adequately  the  leonine  structure  of  the  head,  the 
quaint,  powerful  aspect  of  the  flowing  beard,  the 
rough-hewn  features  gathered  together  under  the 
broad  forehead  of  the  great  imaginative  thinker.  .  .  . 
In  the  smile  there  is  much  kindness,  and  the  homely 
blouse  of  the  peasant  cannot  conceal  the  manners  of 
the  grafid  seigneur She  also  gives  a  rapid  word- 
picture  of  Couptess  Tolstoy: — "One  cannot  help 
seeing  that  here  is  a  woman  of  the  world,  arable, 
gifted  with  good  sense,  still  youthful  (she  is  twenty- 
five  years  younger  than  her  husband),  and  while  quite 
able  to  hold  her  own  with  the  great  man,  holding 
loyally  to  his  side  in  the  moment  of  peril.  The  whole 
woman  is  summed  up  in  a  phrase  once  attributed  to 
her,  *  When  I  first  married  Count  Tolstoy  I  was  very 
simple  in  my  habits,  and  I  always  travelled  second 
class;  but  as  his  wife  he  compelled  me  to  go  first. 
Now  he  expects  me  to  travel  third ;  I  myself  prefer 
my  old  mode  of  going  second  class ! ' " 

Tolstoy  discussed  with  Madame  Bentzon  the  litera- 
ture of  France.  He  spoke  with  bitter  irony  of  the 
more  extravagant  symbolistic  and  naturalistic  writers 
of  the  present  day,  but  expressed  great  admiration  of 
the  philosophical  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
notably  of  Rousseau.  Of  comparatively  modern 
f  rench  writers  he  prefers  Balzac,  and  though  full  of 
enthusiasm  concerning  Maupassant,  deplores  his  choice 
of  subjects,  considering  that  the  feminine  element 
influences  far  too  much  the  modem  French  novelists. 
He  spoke  with  respect  and  liking  of  the  thoughtful 
and  sincere  work  of  Edouard  Rod,  and  also  of  that 
of  the  brothers  Margueritte.  Tolstoy's  favourite 
novelist  is  Charles  Dickens.  With  him  he  feels  in 
complete  sympathy,  for  Dickens  always  took  the  side 
of  the  poor,  the  humble,  and  the  unfortunate.  He 
reserved  all  his  anger  and  contempt  for  Kipling,  to 
whom  he  even  denied  talent;  but  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Tolstoy  has  an  intense  horror  of 
warfare,  and  this  although — or,  pjerhaps,  because — he 
himself  took  part  as  a  combatant  in  the  Crimean  War. 

During  the  course  of  this  interesting  interview 
Tolstoy  spoke  at  great  length  of  religion.  He  is 
horrified  to  think  that  in  France  the  school  children 
are  in  future  to  be  taught  nothing  concerning  God. 
He  is  an  ardent  Christian,  or  rather  an  ardent  Gospeller; 
the  four  Gospels  alone,  he  says,  should  suffice  for  the 
conduct  of  life.  Countess  Tolstoy  listens  to  her  hus- 
band]s  religious  views  in  silence ;  she  has  remained, 
in  spite  of  her  fine  letter  i  propos  of  the  excommuni- 
cation of  Tolstoy,  sincerely  Greek-Orthodox,  and  she 
refused  to  copy,  when  acting  as  her  husband's  secre- 


tary, a  passage  in  "Resurrection"  dealing  with  the 
Mass,  of  which  she  disapproved. 

Concerning  Tolstoy's  future  plans,  he  informed 
Madame  Bentzon  that  he  intended  to  write  a  sequel 
to  "  Resurrection,"  but  that  before  he  did  so  he 
had  much  to  write — "  Enough  to  take  up  my  time  for 
the  next  forty  years,"  he  said,  smiling.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  engaged  in  editing  his  Diary,  and  he  is  also 
writing  a  "Manifesto  on  Liberty  of  Conscience." 
He  spoke  with  indulgent  kindness  of  those  who 
persecuted  him,  but  his  wife,  with  indignation,  read 
their  French  visitor  a  letter  from  the  local  Pope  or 
priest,  imploring  her  to  ensure  Tolstoy's  conversion 
before  death  supervened !  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
whatever  place  they  happen  to  be  staying  at  the 
Popes  preach  against  Tolstoy  and  his  works,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Simferopol  declared  him  to  be  anti- 
Christ  in  the  course  of  a  sermon  delivered  in  his 
Cathedral  ^ 


H.  MAETERLINCK  ON  HIS  FORBIDDEN  PLAY. 

For  the  September  Pall  Mall  Magazine  Mr. 
Frederic  Lees  has  been  interviewing  M.  Maeterlinck 
on  things  in  general  and  "  Monna  Vanna"  in 
particular.  M.  Maeterlinck,  like  Chaucer,  becomes 
restless  in  towns  in  the  spring,  and  leaves  Paris  till 
late  autumn  for  Gmchet  (Seine  Inf^rieure).  He  is  an 
enthusiastic  automobilist,  and  thinks  nothing  to  be 
compared  to  that  form  of  enjoyment.  His  roomy 
country  house,  says  Mr.  Lees — 

with  its  broad  wooden  shutters,  painted  a  deep  green  of  a  shade 
only  to  be  obtained  in  Holland,  and  fronted  by  a  garden  per- 
fumed with  the  scent  of  roses,  presents  a  prettv  picture  framed 
between  the  trees.  No  less  diarming,  too,  is  the  quaint  Dutch 
interior,  with  its  simple,  comfortable  furniture,  and  its  decora- 
tion in  red  and  blue. 

Speaking  of  the  censor's  action,  and'  the  recent 
article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  supporting  the 
censor,  which  he  had  only  heard  of,  M.  Maeterlinck 
remarked  that  such  an  attack  was  unworthy  of  notice. 
"  On  ne  dispute  pas  avcc  un  charbonnier."  Accord- 
ing to  him,  Mr.  Redford  completely  misunderstood 
his  meaning,  and  he  is  reprehending  one  thing,  while 
Mrs.  Craigie,  George  Meredith,  and  the  other  eleven 
Hite  are  defending  another  and  the  trae  conception 
of  "  Monna  Vanna." 

Asked  for  his  opinion  on  play  censorship,  M. 
Maeterlinck  said  the  censor's  duties  should  consist 

In  seeing  that  no  plays  are  performed  in  which  a  deliberate 
attempt  is  made  to  pervert  public  morals.  He  should  have  the 
power  to  veto — or  at  least  call  upon  the  author  to  modify — plays 
exhibiting  excessive  bad  taste.  But  he  should  use  his  authority 
wisely,  not  abuse  it.  He  should  act  more  as  a  friendly  adviser 
to  the  playwright  than  as  his  enemy.  Here,  in  France,  we  have 
several  censors,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  do  their  work  with 
exemplary  intelligence. 

Mr.  Lees  remarks  on  Maeterlinck's  wide  knowledge 
of  English  literature,  contemporary  and  classic,  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  literary  Frenchman  he 
had  ever  met.  On  the  whole,  Meredith  and  Hardy 
— especially  Hardy — seem  to  him  our  greatest  living 
novelists. 
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THE   MUNICIPAL  THEATRE 

How  IT  WOULD  BE  MANAGED. 

Mr.  Charles  Charrington  contributes  to  the 
Contemporary  Review  a  plea  in  support  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  municipal  theatres.  He 
says  that  it  would  be  well  if  a  National  and  Municipal 
Theatre  League  were  formed,  which  would  set  itself 
to  secure  the  foundation  of  municipal  theatres  in  the 
great  towns,  and  especially  in  the  London  boroughs, 
as  well  as  a  great  theatre  for  all  London.  He  main- 
tains that  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  lack  of  muni- 
cipal theatres — 

not  only  that  the  standard  of  dramatic  work  is  below  that  of 
other  countries,  but  that  it  is  dearer  and  less  in  quantity  ;  above 
all,  that  so  long  as  the  theatre  lacks  the  organisation,  implicit  in 
the  control  of  the  theatre  of  every  other  country  in  Europe  by 
the  people  themselves  through  their  accredited  representatives, 
so  long  will  the  weakness  of  our  theatrical  management  remain 
inherent  and  inevitable.  It  is  not  only  that  the  number  of  times 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  performed  in  German-speaking  countries 
compared  with  the  number  in  England  is  about  sevenfold,  but 
also  that,  in  England,  only  the  plays  which  admit  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  great  star  parts  for  the  actor-manager  are  performed, 
whereas,  among  our  neighbours,  all  the  plays,  including  the 
great  historical  cycle,  are  constantly  produced. 

Every  municipal  theatre,  he  maintains,  would  be 
a  repertory  theatre  in  which  long  runs  would  be 
impossible.  The  municipality  would  never  manage 
the  theatre  itself.  It  owns  the  theatre  and  invites 
tenders  for  the  lease,  which  is  usually  granted  for  five 
or  seven  years  to  a  manager,  who  receives  a  subsidy 
and  pays  no  rent  The  manager,  as  a  rule,  does  as 
he  pleases,  but  he  is  prevented  from  using  the  theatre 
as  a  mere  means  of  speculation.  Prices  are  kept  low, 
and  the  programme  must  be  brought  out  in  advance 
for  the  whole  season.  The  municipality  also  has  a 
right  of  veto  upon  plays,  and  can,  and  does  some- 
times, stipulate  upon  the  performance  of  a  certain 
number  of  classical  plays.  They  also  insist  upon  the 
payment  of  standard  wages  to  the  employees.  Of  the 
great  London  theatre  upon  which  Mr.  Charrington 
would  spend  ;^5oo,ooo  in  order  to  make  it  a  model  for 
all  subventioned  theatres,  he  has  many  things  to  say. 
For  instance : — 

Since  it  would  be  in  a  sense  a  national  institution,  the  King, 
who  has  never  been  lacking  in  generosity,  might  give  the  land, 
without  making  the  building  a  Court  theatre,  an  impossible 
institution  in  our  democratic  country,  while  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  under  the  control  of  the  London  County  Council  should 
sufficiently  guarantee  its  conduct  on  democratic  lines  as  to 
seating  and  prices;  finally,  the  subscriptions,  which  must  be 
unconditional,  so  that  the  future  of  the  concern  may  not  be  han- 
dicapped, will  be  some  evidence  of  a  real  demand  on  the  part  of 
influential  citizens. 

He  thinks  that  municipal  competition  would  not  in 
the  least  injure  private  enterprise,  and  does  not  think 
that  the  County  Council  bands  in  the  parks  have 
injured  the  professional  concert  givers,  nor  have 
municipal  free  libraries  injured  Mudie*s  or  W.  H. 
Smith's.  Subscription  theatres  would  probably  follow 
in  England,  as  on  the  Continent,  the  establishment  of 
municipal  theatreSi 


ARE  WE  LOSING  THE  DAT  OF  REST? 

An  Alarming  Suggestion. 

According  to  the  symposium  which  is  being  con- 
ducted in  the  Commomvealth  by  Canon  Scott 
Holland,  Sunday  in  London  at  least  is  in  a  bad 
way.  In  the  current  number  "  A  Printer "  and  a 
"Tram  Driver"  give  their  views  on  the  subject 
"Sunday  in  the  Metropolis,"  says  the  latter,  "is 
becoming  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  weekly  Bank 
Holiday : — 

As  I  ride  up  and  down  the  road  I  see  dnmkenness  and 
debauchery  on  every  side.  Fathers  and  mothers  unworthy  of 
the  name,  young  men  and  women  with  no  sense  of  decency 
in  them,  while  on  every  side  my  ears  are  assailed  with  pro&ne 
language,  cursing,  and  blasphemy. 

The  effect  on  the  masses  of  spending  their  Sunday  as  a  Bank 
Holiday  instead  of  a  holy  day  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual 
observer  on  Monday  morning :  they  are  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy, 
and  have  to  resort  to  the  pawnshop  to  carry  them  on  until  pay- 
day.  I  see  crowds  of  people  waiting  for  the  pawnshops  to  open, 
some  of  them  most  respectable  people,  but  because  of  their 
manner  of  spending  Sunday  they  have  to  resort  to  this  igno- 
minious manner  of  raising  money  to  carry  them  on  till  the^end 
of  the  week. 

To  the  tram  worker  Sunday  brings  no  cessation  of  labour. 
Sunday  and  week-day,  feast-day  and  fast-day,  it  is  the  same, 
there  is  no  day  of  rest  to  look  forward  to,  consequently  Sunday 
is  the  same  as  week-day  to  him  and  his  wife.  He  having  no 
regular  meal-times  his  wife  has  to  prepare  and  take  his  food  out 
to  him,  so  she  is  never  free  to  spend  her  Sunday  as  a  day  of 
rest. 

The  London  County  Council,  all  honour  to  them,  have,  since 
they  have  acquired  the  tramway  system  in  South  London, 
arranged  that  every  driver  and  conductor  in  their  employ  gets 
one  day's  rest  in  seven,  one  day  in  which  they  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  their  work,  they  have  neither  to  ask  if  they 
can  be  spared  or  to  show  up  for  it,  but  one  day  absolutely  free, 
and  every  man  knows  which  day  of  the  week  his  rest -day  falls 
upon,  as  it  would  be  impossible  under  the  existing  conditions  to 
have  Sunday. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  North  Metropolitan 
Tramway  Company,  whose  directors  and  managers 
should  be  called  to  sharp  account  and  exhorted  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  L.C.C 

"  A  Printer  "  says  that— 
I  suppose  there  are  still  some  people  who  delight  in  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  faith  and  worship  and  good  works — but  such  people 
are  few  and  far  between,  something  like  Abnduim*s  ten  rienteous 
men.  I  have  been  goin^  about  asking  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  **  What  do  you  think  about  Sunday  ?  '*  There  has  been  a 
wonderful  degree  of  unanimity  in  the  answers.  Nearly  everyone 
has  said,  in  varying  phrases,  "  It  all  depends  on  the  weather.*' 
The  shopkeeper  sells  more  sweets  if  tne  Sunday  is  a  fine  day. 
He  is  nearly  as  manv  in  number  as  the  publican,  and  he  keeps 
open  on  Sunday  for  even  longer  hours  than  the  publican. 
**  Sunday  "  to  him  conveys  no  meaning  except  that  of  larger 
sales  than  on  other  days.  And  the  boys  and  girls  that  buy  the 
sweets  and  drink  the  ginger  beer  ?  For  them  a  fine  Sunday  is 
merely  a  synonym  for  a  fine  Bank  Holiday.  The  town  publican 
prefers  a  wet  Sunday.  He  is  busier  then.  But,  wet  or  fine,  his 
doors  are  crowded  at  opening  time,  and  the  thirst  of  a  neighbour- 
hood comes  to  be  slaked. 

In  the  Printing  Trade  Sunday  work  is  sometimes  necessary. 
I  have  never  heard  a  printer  object  to  Sunday  work  on  religious 
grounds.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  exception  is  taken  the 
reasons  are  either  frankly  economic  or  personal.  The  observ- 
ance of  Saturday  afternoon  is  the  printer's  cult  ;  and  nothing 
else  must  come  in  the  way  of  its  exercise.  In  exchange  for  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a  football  match  the  Sunclay^s  rest  is 
freely  bartered.  r\r\C%\o 
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AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  v.  SCIENCE. 

Mr.  Carl  Snyder's  recent  article  in  the  North 
American  Review  upon  American  inferiority  in  science 
has  greatly  impressed  a  French  writer,  M.  Jean 
Jussieu,  who,  in  La  Revue  for  August  ist,  does  what 
Mr.  Snyder  did  not  attempt  —  namely,  gives  the 
reasons  why  America  is  inferior  in  scientific  attain- 
ments. M.  Jussieu  has  but  just  returned  from  a 
lengthy  stay  in  the  United  States,  during  which  he 
paid  special  attention  to  American  universities. 

M.  Jussieu  will  have  none  of  the  argument  that 
America  is  too  young  a  country  to  have  attained  dis- 
tinction in  science  and  art : — 

It  is  not  imagined,  I  presume,  that  the  little  European  comes 
into  the  world  with  science  inborn  or  infused?  What  is  the 
cause  then  ?  That  the  discoveries  of  European  savants  are  not 
immediately  made  known  in  the  United  States  ?  Not  at  all. 
Tbere  are  quantities  of  European  reviews  in  every  university  or 
library  of  any  importance.  Whether  they  are  read  or  not  is 
another  matter.  The  opportunity  is  there.  ...  In  America 
thcTC  are  as  many  means  of  doing  scientific  work  as  in  Europe, 
or  more.    The  use  is  not  made  of  them  that  might  be  made. 

TOO  MUCH  DEMOCRACY  THE  CAUSE  OF  AMERICAN 
INFERIORITY. 

The  French  writer  has  no  doubt  that  the  real  cause 
of  American  scientific  inferiority  is  the  too  great 
triumph  of  Democracy  : — 

The  idea  of  the  moral  equality  of  citizens  ....  brings  about 
in  most  minds  the  idea  of  intellectual  equality,  which  is  a  pro- 
found error.  The  result  is  the  "  bourgeoigisme  "  (!)  not  only  of 
a  class,  as  in  France,  but  of  the  whole  nation.  .  .  .  Democracy 
ensures  the  triumph  of  utilitarianism.  The  formula  of  both  is 
the  greatest  happmess  for  the  greatest  number.  Now,  the  value 
of  a  principle  depends  entirely  on  the  person  who  adopts  it. 

In  the  mouth  of  the  majority  this  principle  has 
merely  come  to  mean  :  "  So  long  as  I  do  not  inter- 
fere with  another's  action,  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  work  for  him  rather  than  for  myself" : — 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  this  means  in  the  mouth  of  anyone  of 
average  intelligence ;  it  is  the  end  of  the  spirit  of  disinterested- 
ness, not  only  in  science,  but  in  art  and  in  morality. 

Men  who  will  not  sacrifice  themselves  for  another 
man  will  hardly  do  so  for  an  idea,  a  precept.  Worldly 
success,  the  money-making  ideal,  has  fettered  and  will 
fetter  American  science.  The  only  scientist  honoured 
is  he  whose  books  sell  in  quantities ;  as  a  consequence 
the  scientist  must  appeal  to  an  inferior  public,  write 
amusing "  books,  but  not  books  of  high  scientific 
value.  The  professor  must  make  his  lessons  amusing. 
Thoroughness  is  ignored.  "  There  is  never  anything 
finished,"  nothing  soigni,  says  M.  Jussieu  : — 

In  the  United  States,  it  may  be  said,  the  school  governs 
science,  the  roasters  govern  the  school,  the  parents  govern  the 
masters,  the  children  govern  the  parents — therefore  the  children 
Zovem.  science. 

This  he  considers  good  neither  for  the  children  nor 
science. 

OTHER  CONSEQUENCES  OF  TOO  MUCH  DEMOCRACY. 

All  these  millions  "  given  "  to  American  universities 
are  often  only  given  because  they  have  first  been 
begged.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  choose  as 
university  presidents  men  and  women  with  large  for- 


tunes, nominally  because  anyone  in  such  a  position 
ought  not  to  be  troubled  about  financial  matters,  but 
really  because  millionaires  consort  with  other  million- 
aires, and  the  wealthy  president  will  be  better  able  to 
secure  gifts  and  endowments  for  his  university  : — 

If  it  b  imagined  that  universities  always  receive  this  money 
with  impunity,  that  is  a  great  mistake.  They  pay  amply  in 
concessions,  always  regrettable,  often  unworthy. 

Again,  there  is  far  too  much  attention  paid  to 
athletics.  New  York  pays  its  teachers  fairly  well, 
but  worse  than  any  other  form  of  work  not  purely 
mechanical.    No  other  State  pays  them  nearly  so  well. 

AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  WORK  MERELY  ANALYTICAL. 

The  true  scientific  spirit,  according  to  Herbert 
Spencer,  is  the  synthetic  spirit,  which  sees  likenesses 
where  the  common  mind  only  sees  divergences.  It 
is  this  which  M.  Jussieu  considers  is  almost  wholly 
lacking  in  America.  Here  scientific  works  are  almost 
always  merely  analytical — statistics,  compilations,  etc., 
requiring  an  altogether  lower  order  of  intelligence  : — 

Modern  Positivism  has  been  little  understood  in  America. 
Two  very  different  propositions  have  been  confounded  :  basing 
science  on  facts,  and  making  science  consist  in  facts. 

M.  Jussieu  concludes  by  remarking  that  nothing  is 
further  from  him  than  to  wish  to  cast  a  stone  at 
America.  He  merely  tries  to  explain  that  the  state  of 
science  there  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  social  con- 
ditions. In  America  "everyone  must,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  enter  the  unbearable  democratic  mill." 
The  American  professor  must  waste  endless  time  on 
social  distractions;  the  scientist  can  but  with  diffi- 
culty avoid  doing  likewise.  What  waste  of  time! 
What  strength  spent  in  futile  details ! 


Experiments  in  State  Socialism. 

Mr.  L.  Villari  contributes  to  the  Monthly  Review 
some  account  of  the  State  socialistic  work  which  is 
undertaken  by  Austria  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
This  activity  shows  itself  in  many  ways.  It  has 
increased,  by  means  of  loans  advanced  by  the  Landes- 
bank,  the  number  of  peasant  proprietors  to  15,000. 
It  is  also  making  every  effort  to  institute  agricultural 
improvements,  and  to  establish  a  number  of  model 
farms,  which  are  also  schools  of  agriculture.  But  the 
most  curious  experiment  that  has  been  made  is  the 
establishment  of  Government  hotels.  Herr  Von 
Kallay  was  very  anxious  to  attract  tourists  to  Bosnia, 
and  as  the  ordinary  landlords  would  not  take  the  risk 
of  building  hotels,  the  Government  has  built  them  on 
its  own  account.  These  hotels  are  plain,  comfortable 
and  well-managed,  and  are  sufficiently  popular  at 
certain  seasons  to  be  crowded  by  tourists,  who  have 
come  chiefly  from  Austria-Hungary.  Where  there  are 
no  hotels  board  and  lodging  are  provided  at  the 
gendarme  stations.  Herr  Von  Kallay  has  even 
created  a  State  watering-place,  Ilidze,  with  three  good 
hotels,  a  casino  and  charming  grounds.  A  narrow- 
gauge  railway  has  been  constructed  throughout  the 
country,  and  on  the  whole  M.  Villari  thinks  that  the 
Government  has  done  very  well  in  its  experiments. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

(i)  By  An  Optimist. 
Mr.  p.  T.  M*Grath,  writing  in  the  North  Amyican 
Review  for  August  on  this  subject,  maintains  that 
Marconi,  judging  from  previous  analogies  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  and  the  phonograph,  will  be  able  to 
make  his  invention  invaluable  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mercial communication.  At  the  same  time  he  admits 
that  there  are  certain  mechanical  difficulties  the 
surmounting  of  which  will  involve  considerable  time 
and  ingenuity.  The  Marconi  electric  plant  at  Poldhu 
is  now  developing  a  force  equal  to  thirty-eight  horse- 
power, and  is  capable  of  utilising  the  store  of  energy 
to  the  fullest  advantage ;  but  one  disadvantage  of 
this  is  that  when  once  it  is  started  the  operators 
cannot  approach  within  several  feet  of  it  without 
danger  of  injury.  The  weak  point  in  the  system 
appears  to  be  the  inability  to  provide  properly  tuned 
instruments,  or  absolute  secrecy  in  the  transmission  of 
messages ;  but  Marconi's  chief  practical  difficulty  in 
the  transmission  of  messages  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Anglo-American  Cable  Company  and  the  Western 
Union  of  Postal  Telegraph  Companies  have  practi- 
cally a  monopoly  of  the  control  of  the  American 
continent.  If  they  combine,  as  they  are  more  than 
likely  to  do,  they  will  be  able  to  prevent  his  obtaining 
any  access  to  the  United  States.  Marconi  has  no 
land  connections  on  the  American  .side,  except  a 
Canadian  station  at  Cape  Breton,  and  until  he  secures 
these  his  ocean  signals  will  serve  no  commercial 
purpose.  His  evolution  into  a  business  enterprise  in 
the  Western  hemisphere  depends  upon  the  grace 
of  the  Dominion  companies,  which,  if  hostile 
to  him,  will  erect  a  barrier  which  will  necessi- 
tate his  establishing  land  stations  in  every 
hamlet  in  the  United  States.  Across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  are  now  fourteen  submarine  cables, 
with  a  total  length  of  40,000  miles ;  elsewhere  there 
are  1,755  distinct  cables,  with  a  total  mileage  of 
149,000  nautical  miles.  Of  the  total  length  of 
189,000  miles  of  cables,  all  but  20,000  miles  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  companies  and  corpora- 
tions in  which  British  investors  hold  stock  to  the 
amount  of  ^20,000,000.  The  repair  of  these 
cables  keeps  constantly  at  work  forty  ocean-going 
steamships.  In  Europe  there  are  425,000  miles  of 
telegraph  lines  carrying  1,585,876  miles  of  wire.  In 
the  United  States  there  are  220,000  miles  of  line 
carrying  i,j  18,036  miles  of  wire.  Against  such  a 
formidable  combination  of  invested  capital  Mr.  Mar- 
coni will  have  his  work  set  if  he  is  to  achieve  success. 
Mr.  M'Grath,  therefore,  thinks  that  the  immediate  utility 
of  the  aerograph  will  be  in  sea-signalling.  "  It  will 
undertake  all  the  tasks  now  performed  by  the  look-out, 
the  fog-whistle,  the  lighthouse,  and  the  danger-signal, 
and  will  accomplish  them  with  far  greater  reliability 
^n  seems  to  be  attainable  at  present." 


(2)  B7  A  Pessimist. 

Holders  of  shares  in  telegraph  cable  companies 
need  not  be  in  the  least  alarmed  for  their  securities  if 
all  that  Charles  Bright  says  in  the  Monthly  Review  for 
S>eptember  is  true.  Wireless  telegraphy,  says  Mr. 
Bright,  cannot  at  present  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
competitor  with  cable  telegraphy.  Firstly,  Mr.  Bright 
does  not  believe  in  the  alleged  transmission  of 
signals  across  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Marconi*s  best 
attainment  in  actual  and  accurate  messages  between 
ship  and  ship  has  been  at  a  distance  of  250  miles 
under  favourable  conditions ;  and  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  surmounting  the  curve  of  tfie 
earth  across  the  Atlantic,  which  corresponds  to  a 
mountain  over  100  miles  high.  There  is  a  certain 
irony  attached  to  Mr.  Marconi's  selection  of  the  letter 
S  for  Transatlantic  signalling,  for  three  such  S's,  that 
spell  sureness,  speed,  and  secrecy,  at  present  prevent 
aetheric  telegraphy  jeopardising  cable  enterprise.  The 
mutilation  of  messages  by  intervening  influences 
makes  wireless  telegraphy  in  its  present  stage  com- 
mercially impracticable.  There  is  no  certain  means 
of  preventing  a  third  party,  or  climatic  conditions* 
effecting  interruption. 

Wireless  telegraphy  is,  moreover,  exceedingly 
slow.  Skilled  operators  cannot  send  more  than 
twelve  words  a  minute,  whereas  with  a  cable  the 
speed  is  only  limited  by  the  size  of  the  conductor. 
Attempts  to  increase  the  speed  of  wireless  telegraph}' 
have  only  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  apparatus 
more  prone  to  atmospheric  and  other  surrounding 
influences.  Unless  a  reliable  means  is  discovered  of 
confining  the  paths  of  Hertzian  waves,  a  definite  limit 
must  be  put  on  the  multiplicity  of  wireless  stations  in 
order  to  avoid  a  perfect  Babel.  The  superiority  of 
the  cable  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  thus  confine  the 
electrical  impulse. 

.The  real  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  its  present 
stage  will  not  be  in  trans-oceanic  communication,  but 
in  communication  between  ships,  between  islands  and 
the  mainland,  and  as  offshoots  or  feeders  to  a  trunk 
line.  It  will  also  be  useful  for  lightship  communica- 
tion with  the  shore,  to  assist  navigation  in  avoiding 
collisions  due  to  darkness  and  fog,  and  for  vessels  in 
distress ;  in  short,  in  any  case  where  mere  signalling 
rather  than  high-speed  commercial  messages  is  re- 
quired. But  it  is  certainly  not  at  present  in  any  sense 
a  rival  to  the  telegraph  cable. 

Libraries  for  Town  and  Country. 

This  being  the  season  when  most  libraries  are  pre- 
paring for  the  winter  season  by  increasing  their  stock  of 
books,  we  would  point  out  to  our  readers  that  we  still 
have  a  large  number  of  second-hand  volumes  for  sale* 
These  are  in  excellent  condition,  clean  and  strongly* 
bound,  and  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose.  To  anyon^ 
wishing  to  start  a  reading-room  or  library,  as  well  as. 
private  persons,  a  splendid  opportunity  is  offered  oC" 
procuring  standard  works,  bound  magazines,  as  well 
works  of  fiction  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate.    Fresh  list^ 
with  prices  may  be  obtained  from  The  Secretarv*^ 
"Review  of  R^ews"   IiIBRArv,  Temple  Hous^* 
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MODEL  industries. 

At  the  end  of  the  supplement  of  "  Wake  Up !  John 
Bull "  I  publish  a  very  interesting  article  describing  the 
National  Cash  Register  Works  at  Dayton,  where  intelli- 
gence and  philanthropy  combine  in  promoting  the  success 
of  an  industrial  experiment  which  is  full  of  hope  for  the 
fiittire  relations  of  capital  and  labour.    In  Harper^s 
Magazine  for  September  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely, 
continuing  his   papers  on   "  Industrial  Betterment,'* 
describes  what  has  been  done  in  some  large  works 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.     One  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  to  which   he    calls    attention    in    his  article 
is  that   the   Chamber   of  Commerce   of  Cleveland 
has  established  an  Industrial  Committee  with  a  paid 
secretary,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  known  what  methods 
hare  been  followed  successfully  in  industrial  betterment, 
and  to  offer  the  services  of  the  secretary  freely  to  any 
employers  who  may  desire  to  establish  relations  of  a  high 
grade  with  their  employees,  and  to  improve  their  health, 
comfort  and  happiness.   Without  going  into  details  as 
to  the  various  companies  whose  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
industrial  betterment  are  described,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  this  advance  is  conducted  along  four  lines  :  First, 
measures  for  the  maintenance  of  health  of  body ; 
secondly,  measures  to  promote  the  intellectual  life ; 
thirdly,  measures  to  provide  wholesome  recreation  ; 
and,  fourthly,  the  encouragenient  of  provision  for  sickness 
and  death.  ' 

Health  is  promoted  chiefly  by  improved  light,  air  and 
cleanliness,  the  provision  of  ample  bathing  materials, 
with  plentiful  towels  and  improved  lavatories,  and  the 
provision  of  pure  filtered  drinking-water  for  all  employes. 
Restaurants  are  also  provided  for  girls,  and  careful  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  provision  by  the  employers  of  well- 
cooked  food  at  cost  price  at  dinner-time.  Reading-rooms 
are  also  provided,  and  in  some  firms  a  monthly  magazine 
is  published  by  the  Company  for  the  purpose  of  quicken- 
ing the  intelligent  interest  taken  by  its  workmen  in  their 
labour.  Suggestion-boxes  are  being  generally  introduced, 
with  prizes  for  the  best  suggestions.  Mutual  benefit  associa- 
tions are  founded,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  a  progressive  and 
competent  social  secretary  is  employed  whose  sole 
/unction  is  to  devote  himself  to  improving  the  general 
welfare  of  the  employes'. 

Dr.  W.  Ely  calls  attention  to  Dr.  Strong's  League  for 
Social  Service,  whose  secretary  is  constantly  employed  in 
delivering  lectures  on  industrial  betterment,  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  firom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Dr.  Ely  also  notices  the  success  of  the  Dayton  experi- 
ment, and  mentions  the  fact  that  the  girls  at  Dayton 
prefer  to  pay  2|d.  for  their  lunch  instead  of  id.,  as  is 
Its  real  cost,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  be  beholden  to  their 
employers  for  the  2d. 

In  the  Sunday  Strand  for  September  there  is  an  article 
b\-Mr.  T.  G.  Jaggs  describing  as  a  model  village  industry 
the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Chivers,  who  have  founded  the 
first  successful  fruit-farm  factory  in  England.  They  only 
began  operations  in  1873,  at  Histon,  in  Cambridge,  but 
they  have  already  established  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  their  industry.  The  village  of  Histon  contains  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  five  hundred  of  whom  are  con- 
stantly employed  by  Messrs.  Chivers.  Messrs.  Chivers 
have  put  up  schools  and  model  cottages,  and  exerted 


themselves  to  promote  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
the ,  inhabitants.  Mr.  Jaggs  says  **  To  the  sociologist 
and  political  thinker  the  village  industry  at  Histon  offers 
a  striking  example  of  a  manufacture  closely  connected 
with  agriculture,  through  whose  agency  not  only  have  the 
original  inhabitants  been  retained  on  the  land,  but  whose 
ranks  have  actually  been  augmented  from  the  population 
of  the  towns  and  villages  adjacent." 


THE  CHINESE  EMPRESS. 

Belle  Vinnedge  Drake  gives  an  account  in  the 
Century  Magazine  for  September  of  the  first  New 
Year's  audience  given  by  the  Empress-Dowager  of 
China  to  the  ladies  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  The 
visit  took  place  on  February  27  th,  1902,  when  the 
ladies  of  the  American,  British,  Russian,  Italian,. 
French,  Spanish,  German,  Austrian,  and  Japanese 
Legations  went  in  sedan  chairs  to  the  Empress's- 
palace. 

The  Empress  shook  hands  with  them  all  in  turn. 
Of  her  the  report  is  given  that  she  "has  that  rare 
possession  of  so  much  charm  in  woman — a  soft,, 
caressing  voice,  supplemented  by  an  engaging  smile,, 
an  eager,  observing  alertness  of  expression,  and  a 
noticeably  gentle  touch." 

After  the  greeting  she  came  down  from  her  throne 
and  showed  a  true  housewifely  interest  in  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  her  guests.  She  served  them  tea  m 
a  little  drawing-room,  where  she  was  attended  by 
twenty-five  Princesses.  She  was  dressed  in  a  long„ 
loose,  sack-like  garment,  reaching  from  the  neck  to 
within  about  three  inches  of  the  floor,  over  which  she 
wore  a  short  sleeveless  jacket : — 

They  were  made  of  blue  satin,  exquisitely  embroidered  all 
over  in  figures  of  butterflies,  bats,  characters  in  gold  denoting 
long  life,  and  flowers,  all  in  harmonising  colours.  Her  hair  was- 
dressed  in  the  Manchurian  extension  fashion  and  adorned  with 
dozens  of  pearls  of  various  sizes,  from  a  penny  down  to  a  pin- 
head.  Her  feet  were  prettily  dressed  in  embroidered  Manchurian 
shoes  perched  on  brackets,  so  that  she  seemed  taller  than  she 
really  was,  for  she  cannot  be  quite  five  feet  tall. 

During  the  tea-drinking  ceremony  the  Emperor 
went  in  and  out.  The  Empress  passed  her  owrk 
cup  of  tea  from  lip  to  lip.  Acting  as  interpreter  for 
the  Empress  was  a  bewitching  little  Chinese  maid  of 
eighteen,  the  daughter  of  a  former  Minister  to  Germany^ 
who  spoke  German  and  English  very  well.  After  ser\  - 
ing  birds'-nest  soup,  fruits,  sweets,  etc.,  the  Empress 
led  her  guests  across  the  drawing-room  to  her  bed- 
room, took  Mrs.  Conger  and  Mme.  Uchida  by  the 
hands  to  her  bed,  climbed  into  it,  and  invited  them  to 
do  the  same,  which  they  did.  "As  she  snuggled 
down  in  the  soft  bed,  she  suggested  a  young  girl 
home  from  a  boarding-school  with  some  girl  chums, 
for  her  vacation,  and  a  jolly  good  time."  She  gently 
patted  one  of  the  ladies  on  the  cheek  in  real  lover- 
like fashion.  When  they  told  her  that  she  must  have 
sweet  dreams  in  so  soft  a  bed,  she  said,  "  Yes,  and 
when  I  dream  of  snow  it  brings  me  good  luck."  The 
Emperor  came  in,  and  laughed  quite  merrily  at  seeing 
them  in  their  bed 
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THE  HOUSING.  OF  THE  RURAL  POOR. 

A  Lesson  from  Ireland. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Slater  writes  a  very  interesting 
article  in  the  Contemporary  Review^  describing  what 
the  Irish  have  done  through  the  agency  of  their 
governing  bodies  to  improve  the  accommodation  of 
the  labouring  poor  in  the  matter  of  houses.  He 
opens  his  article  by  quoting  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Crotch's 
paper  on  the  condition  of  housing  in  rural  districts  of 
England,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  whole  country- 
sides may  be  traversed  without  finding  a  single  cott2^e 
with  a  watertight  roof  available  for  habitation,  while 
the  cottages  which  do  exist  are  scandalously  lacking 
in  sanitary  accommodation.  Few  new  cottages  are 
being  erected,  and  the  old  ones  through  lack  of  repair 
have  been  allowed  to  become  uninhabitable.  The 
remedy  for  this,  in  Mr.  Slater's  opinion,  is  to  be  found 
in  an  adaptation  of  a  principle  which  has  been  success- 
fully embodied  in  the  Labourers  Dwellings  Act  of 
Ireland.    He  admits  that  it  is  Socialistic.   He  says  : — 

If  it  is  asserted  that  to  provide  lands  and  houses  for  wage- 
gamers  at  a  cost  that  can  hardly  much  more  than  pay  for 
maintenance  and  management,  leaving  the  interest  and  repay- 
ment of  capital  to  be  paid  out  of  rates  and  grant,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  Outdoor  Relief  in  Aid  of  Wages,  one  cannot 
deny  that,  economically  speaking,  the  accusation  is  true.  But 
speaking  ethically  and  psychologically,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  tenant  is  pauperised,  nor  that  his  independence  is  under- 
mined, nor  that  he  will  probably  lose  in  wage  an  equivalent  of 
what  he  gains  in  garden  and  house-room. 

Irish  legislation  on  this  subject  is  a  clear  embodi- 
ment of  the  principle — 

that  the  Irish  agricultural  labourer  is  entitUd  to  demand  not  only 
that  he  shall  be  housed  in  a  manner  consistent  with  human, 
and  not  merely  animal  life,  but  also  that  with  his  house  he 
shall  be  provided  with  a  garden  which  can,  with  proper  culture, 
pay  the  rent  of  both  house  and  garden.  The  labourer  who  has 
no  cottage,  or  whose  cottage  is  insanitary,  with  the  help  of  the 
signatures  of  a  few  friends  and  neighbours  sends  his  **  representa- 
tion "  to  the  District  Council,  the  District  Council  is  required  by 
law  to  provide  the  cottage,  and  encouraged  by  aid  from  the 
Treasury  not  to  evade  its  duties ;  if  it  does  evade  them,  the 
labourer  can  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Next  to  nothing  has  been  done  in  England  and 
Wales  by  the  local  governing  authorities  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  cottages  of  the  rural  poor.  Up  to 
May  31st,  1900,  there  were  only  fourteen  cottages  built 
or  building.  In  Ireland  at  the  same  date  there  were 
14,888  cottages  built  or  building.  Since  that  date  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1898  came  into  force,  with 


the  result  that  in  the  very  first  year  loans  were 
applied  for  for  the  purpose  of  providing  8,000  cottages. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year  of  1901  over  two 
millions  sterling  has  been  sanctioned  for  the  purpose 
of  rebuilding  laboiu-ers*  dwellings  in  Ireland.  The  cost 
is  defrayed  by  a  rate  which  may  not  exceed  is.  in  the 
£^  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  property.  In  Ireland 
the  Government  grant  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts 
^40,000  a  year  to  cover  cases  in  which  purchasers 
fail  to  pay  their  interest  on  advances,  but  as  the 
purchasers  seem  to  have  paid  up  punctually,  this 
sum  of  ;^4o,ooo  has  been  available  for  secondary 
purposes,  among  which  that  of  housing  stands  first. 
Cottages  with  half-acre  garden  plots  are  let  at  from 
6^d.  to  IS.  6d.  a  week. 

CARNE6IA:  AN  IDEAL  SETTLEMENT. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Perry  contributes  to  Xht  North  American 
Review  a  somewhat  fantastic  paper  entitled  "  The 
Constitution  of  Camegia,"  in  which  he  describes  a 
Utopian  Commonwealth  founded  upon  the  principles 
of  Mr.  Carnegie.  The  comer-stone  of  the  new 
commonwealth  is  that  it  is  "  a  disgrace  for  a  man  to 
die  rich."  They  therefore  have  adopted  a  constitution 
which  renders  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  die  rich  : — 

Our  constitution  provides  that  no  native-bom  man  or  woman, 
after  reaching  the  age  of  sixty  years,  shall  be  protected  by  the 
State  in  his  or  her  property  rights.  All  such  persons  upon 
reaching  that  age,  whether  rich  or  poor,  must  relinquish  to  the 
State  their  property,  if  there  be  any,  or,  if  there  be  none,  tbeir 
right  to  acquire  and  own  property.  In  return  for  this,  the 
constitution  provides  that  the  name  of  every  such  person  shall 
be  enrolled  upon  the  lists  of  Honoured  Citizens,  and  that  there- 
after, through  the  remainder  of  their  natural  lives,  they  shall  be 
supported  by  the  State,  enjoying  whatever  leisure  or  labour  they 
may  individually  elect.  If  the  fund  thus  provided  fails  in  aoy 
given  year  to  be  large  enough  to  support  each  and  every 
Honoured  Citizen  in  extreme  comfort,  not  to  say  luxury,  the 
constitution  provides  that  the  remaining  population  shall  be 
taxed  to  do  so.  But  for  many  years  now  it  has  been  found 
unnecessary  to  impose  any  tax  for  this  purpose. 

If  a  wealthy  man  dies  under  the  age  of  sixty,  he  is 
free  to  make  such  disposition  of  his  property  as  he 
wishes,  subject  to  a  heavy  inheritance  tax : — 

This  feeling  of  trasteeship,  then,  makes  our  citizens  of  wealth 
not  hostile,  but  friendly,  to  our  inheritance  tax  ;  and  it  also  leads 
them  very  frequently  to  bequeath  a  portion  of  their  property  to 
the  State,  especially  if  they  have  lived  to  within  a  few  years  of  the 
age  limit  of  citizenship.  They  believe  their  wealth  has  been  dra^-n 
from  the  people — none  the  less  because  the  people  have  given 
their  consent — ^and  is,  therefore,  returnable  to  the  people. 


THE  RUSSIAN  MAGAZINES. 


IstoritOheSjul  Vlestnlk.—ST.  Petersburg.  A.  S.  Suvorin.  August. 
Recollections  of  M.  A.  Patkul.  Contd. 

Church  Government  in  the  Reign  of  Nicholas  I.   V.  M.  Gribovsky. 
A  Pilerimage  to  Palestine.   Contd.   I.  P.  Yuvatchef. 
The  Non- Russian  Races  of  Perm.   Rev.  Vakov  Sbestakof. 
King  Edward  VII.   V.  T. 

Mir  Bozhi.— St.  Petersburg,  Basseinaya  35.  August. 
N.  V.  Gogol.   Contd.    N.  Kotlyarevsky. 

The  Evolutionary  and  Critical  Method  in  the  Theory  of  Ideas.  Cond. 

Prof.  Tchelpanof. 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  Russian  Cut  .ore.   Contd.   P.  MtltukofT. 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  Political  Economy.    Contd.  M.<Tugan* 

Baranovsky. 
The  Polish  Quesitan  in  Prussia.  S. 


Russki  Viestnlk.— St.  Pbtersburc,  Nevski  136.  AugosL 
The  War  of  Liberation,  1877-78.    N.  Kjianthcin. 
The  True  Lines  of  Intermeaiate  Education.   Count  Musin-Pushkin. 
The  National  Evolution  of  the  Slovenians.   Contd.   A.  N.  Khamsin. 
Finland  as  a  Russian  Border  Province.   A.  M.  Zolotaref. 
Down  the  Oxus.   A.  E.  Rossiko\ka. 
Russkoe  BagatstVO.— St.  Petersburg,  Spasskaya  i  Backavata. 
July  30. 

Sonism.    I.  Bikennan. 

Finnbh  Workmen's  Dwellings.   A.  Kolontai 

Village  Libraries  in  Viatka.    N.  N.  Sokolof. 

Vtestnik  f  evropul.— St.  Petersburg.  Galbrnaya  aa  AogusL 
Gold- Prospecting  in  South  America.    N.  S.  Clarke. 
Th£  Economic  Awakening  of  Italy.    G.  E.  Frankenstun. 
Finnish  Literature,  Past  and  Present.   Concl.    H.  P.  O.  Morosof. 
French  Pamphleteers  of  tbe^ineteenth  Oentury.   Kb.  G.  Insarof. 
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THE  AMERICAN.MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

The  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  September  is 
very  largely  occupied  with  discussions  on  economic 
questions.  Mr.  W.  R.  Draper  discusses  the  American 
farmer's  balance-sheet  for  1902.  He  thinks  that  while 
firming  is  yielding  large  profits  to  the  owners,  farm 
workers,  of  whom  there  are  a  million  and  a  tfalf  in  the 
United  States,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  profits  of  their 
employers.  There  is  a  page  devoted  to  an  account  of  a 
wonderful  auto-harvester  and  thresher  now  at  work  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  It  is  propelled  by  a  thirty  horse-power 
engine,  cats  a  swathe  36  feet  wide,  and  threshes,  gleans 
iind  sacks  the  corn.  It  weighs  over  a  hundred  tons,  and 
cuts  and  threshes  as  much  as  a  hundred  acres  a  day. 

Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North  describes  the  result  of  the  twelfth 
census  of  manufactures  taken  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  paper  cram  full  of  statistics,  bringing  to  light  much 
curious  information  on  all  manner  of  subjects.  Among 
other  things,  it  would  appear  that  in  1900  only  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  industries 
were  controlled  by  Trusts  or  corporations. 

THE  AMERICAN  MIGR.ATION  TO  CANADA. 

Mr.  Warman  gives  some  particulars  concerning  the 
American  migration  to  Canada,  and  says  that  social  and 
industrial  reasons  alone  dictate  the  migration.  Americans 
have  discovered  that  Canada  is  equally  free  as,  if  not  more 
free  than,  the  United  States.  The  settlement  of  Canada's 
vacant  lands  has  fairly  begun.  Manitoba  has  25,000,000 
acres  of  cultivable  land,  of  which  only  3,000,000  were 
last  year  under  crop,  but  the  yield  of  one-eighth  of  this 
territory  blocked  the  railways  for  months.  Last  year 
20,000  Americans  crossed  the  border,  but  in  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year  the  number  of  immigrants  from  the 
United  States  was  11,480.  Before  long  the  majority  of 
the  settlers  in  the  Great  North-West  districts  will  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

•  THE  USES  OF  NITR03EN. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Martin  contributes  an  article  upon  the 
possibility  of  extracting  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  is 
not  only  in  agriculture,  but  in  manufa  :ti:r  j  and  in  war,  that 
nitrogen  is  indispensable.  The  United  States  consumes 
over  100,000  tons  of  nitric  acid  every  year.  Messrs. 
Bradley  and  Lovejoy  have  constructed  a  nitrifying 
chamber  in  which  a  large  number  of  electric  flames  are 
produced  in  a  confined  space  through  which  a  regulated 
amount  of  air  flows  past  continuously.  The  air  emerges 
from  this  chamber  laden  with  nitric  oxides  and  peroxides. 
By  this  means  they  claim  that  they  can  produce  nitric 
acid,  which  is  now  selling  at  2jd.  a  pound,  at  less  than  a 
penny.  As  there  are  seven  tons  of  nitrogen  weighing 
down  every  square  yard  of  the  earth's  surface,  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  supply  of  nitrogen  running  short. 

THE  RUSSIAN  JEW  IN  AMERICA. 

The  death  of  Chief  Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph,  whose  funeral 
was  the  occasion  of  a  great  popular  demonstration, 
suggests  the  publication  of  a  brief  character  sketch, 
and  another  by  Dr.  Fishberg,  who  discusses  the  position 
of  the  Russian  Jew  in  the  United  States.  He  says  th  it 
the  Russian  Jew  is  getting  on  extraordinarily  well.  He 
piospers  in  bjsiness  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  most 
other  immigrants.    His  steadiness,  his  sobriety,  his 


industrious  habits,  show  that  the  Jew  of  the  future  will 
be  a  good  American  citizen.  Their  descendants  are 
improving  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually.  They 
readily  adopt  American  habits,  and  in  short  appear  to 
be  as  much  esteemed  in  the  United  States  as  they  are 
contemned  in  the  country  from  which  they  emigrate. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

The  Monthly  Review  for  September  is  a  good  and 
interesting  number.  I  have  noticed  elsewhere  the 
editorial  on  our  Public  Schools,  M.  L.  Villari's  "  Austria- 
Hungar)'s  Colonial  Experiment,"  Mr.  H.  Ricardo's 
"  Betterment  of  London,"  and  Mr.  Charles  Bright's 
"  Possibilities  of  Wireless  Telegraphy."  Mr.  Julian 
Corbett  publishes  the  third  instalment  of  his  papers  on 
**  Education  in  the  Navy."   Mr.  Corbett  says  : — 

The  direction  of  naval  education — not  only  of  officers,  but  in 
all  its  branches — is  assigned  to  the  Second  Naval  Lord.  Along 
with  this  vast  and  intricate  subject  he  is  also  responsible  for  such 
trifles  as  Manning  the  Fleet ;  Mobilisation  of  the  Fleet  and  of 
Reserves  so  far  as  relates  to  p.rsmnel ;  Royal  Marines ;  Steam 
Reserve  as  regards  officers  and  men  ;  Coast  Guard ;  Royal 
Naval*  Reserve ;  Naval  Volunteers;  Interpreters;  Medals; 
appointments  of  all  ranks  from  Lieutenants  down  to  Boat- 
swains, incluling  Engineers  ;  Deserters ;  Character,  Conduct, 
and  Bidge  Questions ;  Naval  Prisons ;  and  Minor  Collisions. 
How  any  man  can  be  exp>ected  to  give  adequate  attention  to 
Ihis  distracting  complexity  of  work  and  at  the  same  time 
originate  and  carry  through  radical  reforms  in  any  part  of  it 
ne^s  no  argument.  Any  one  can  see  it  for  himself.  Until  we 
are  willing  to  give  the  First  Lord  an  adequate  staff"  nothing  can 
be  done. 

FRENCH  CANADA. 
M»  Henri  Bourassa,  a  Member  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, contributes  an  article  on  "  The  French  Canadian," 
in  which  he  says  that  the  present  position  of  the  Frencli 
Canadian  is  as  much  due  to  his  own  efforts  and  to  out- 
side circumstances  as  to  the  generosity  of  the  British 
Government  or  the  English-speaking  majority  in  Canada. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  assurance  given  to  him  that  his 
national  and  religious  privileges  would  be  respected,  he 
would  have  joined  the  rebels  in  1774,  or  the  American 
Republic  in  181 2,  and  the  power  of  England  would  have 
been  extinct  on  the  Continent  of  America. 

THE  HITTITE  INSCRIPTIONS. 

Professor  Sayce  has  an  interesting  paper  on  "The 
Hittite  Inscriptions,"  in  which  he  describes  the  first 
successes  made  in  their  decipherment.  Nothing  very 
interesting  has  yet  been  interpreted,  but  Mr.  Sayce  says 
that  the  language  revealed  is  extraordinarily  like  Greek. 
The  only  explanation  he  can  give  of  this  is  that  Greek 
may  really  be  a  mixed  language,  the  product  of  early 
contact  on  the  part  of  an  Indo-European  dialect  with  the 
native  languages  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  the  other  contributions  the  most  interesting  is  , 
the  third  instalment  of  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's  "  Painters 
of  Japan,"  illustrated  as  usual  with  excellent  reproduc- 
tions, many  of  them  from  Mr.  Morrison*s  own  collection. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Streatfeild  contributes  an  appreciation  of  the 
late  Samuel  Butler.  Mr.  George  Paston  details  "A 
Burney  Friendship"  with  much  interesting  correspond- 
ence. And  finally,  there  is  a  story,  a  dialogue  in  his 
latest  manner — and  poor  at  that— by  Mr.  Kipling. 
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the  nineteenth  century  and  after.  _ 

The  Hox.  John  Fortescue,  a  Devonshire  gentle- 
man, undertakes  the  defence  of  Sir  Redvers  BuUer  in  a 
long  article  entitled  "  Some  Blunders  and  a  Scapegoat." 
The  interest  in  the  subject  is  past  excepting  for  the 
personal  friends  of  the  General  in  question. 

WITH  THE  BOERS  IN  NATAL. 

Baron  A.  von  Maltzan  writes  a  very  interesting  article 
describing  his  experiences  as  a  German  volunteer  with 
the  Boers  in  Natal.  He  confirms  everything  that  has 
been  said  as  to  General  BuUer's  monstrous  exaggeration 
of  the  numbers  of  the  troops  opposed  to  him.  He  says 
that  the  Boer  position  at  Colenso  was  absolutely  impreg- 
nable, but  General  BuUer  had  20,000  men  against  1,500. 
He  lost  1,000  and  the  Boers  lost  3  killed  and  8  wounded. 
He  vouches  for  the  fact  that  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
orders  were  given  to  the  Boers  to  cease  firing,  as  it  was 
an  unchiistian  and  inhuman  thing  to  continue  the 
slaughter  of  men  who  were  helpless  and  defenceless. 
Duller  was  quite  sure  that  he  had  20,000  Boers  against 
him  at  Colenso.  In  reality,  in  all  Natal  there  were  only 
I  },ooo  Boers  at  that  time.  The  whole  line  from  Colenso 
to  Van  Reenen's  Pass,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  was  held 
by  7,ODO  men.  He  says  the  Boers  made  no  trenches 
whatever  ^t  Colenso  ;  they  simply  lay  behind  the  boulders. 
Baron  von  Maltzan  concludes  his  paper  with  an  inter- 
esting account  of  how  he.  Judge  Koch,  and  Dr.  Krause 
conspired  together  to  save  the  mines  from  destruction. 
Mr.  Kruger  had  given  official  orders  that  they  should  be 
preserved,  but  privately  had  given  orders  that  they  should 
be  blown  up. 

A  curmudgeon's  growl. 
Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Honour  to 
whom  Honour  is  Due,"  complains  in  somewhat  scurvy 
fashion  against  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Boer 
Generals  have  been  received  in  this  countr)'.  He  thinks 
that  this  was  not  only  undignified  and  uncalled  for,  but 
was  actually  impolitic.  He  is  gracious  enough  to  admit 
that  the  pro- Boers  were  quite  justified  in  welcoming  the 
heroes  of  the  war  of  independ  .nee,  but  he  grudges  the 
Jingoes  the  right  of  repentance  for  their  manifold  sins  and 
iniquities.  The  man  in  the  street  in  England  feels  that 
he  has  done  these  men  a  cru  jl  injustice,  that  even  if  he 
was  right  in  making  war  upon  them — which  he  is 
beginning  to  doubt — he  feels  that  he  has  been  shamefully 
misled  by  his  newspapers  as  to  the  character  of  the  Bosrs, 
and  he  takes  the  first  opportunity  afforded  him  of  testi- 
fying to  his  regret  that  he  has  done  such  injustice  to  the 
character  of  the  patriots  whose  braver>%  heroism  and 
chivalry  have  added  new  lustre  to  the  annals  of  the  human 
race.  " 

MR.  TOM  MANN  ON  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Mr.  Tom  Mann  has  been  seven  mDnths  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  he  is  not  enthusiastic  about  its  climate.  In 
some  places  fog  is  more  general  than  in  London.  Wages 
are  higher  than  at  home,  but  25  per  cent,  of  this  must  be 
deducted  as  decreased  purchasing  power.  Rent  is  very 
high,  and  the  climate  is  by  no  means  so  idyllic  as  people 
represent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fewer  stoppages 
of  work  from  strikes  than  in  any  other  country,  thanks 
chiefiy  to  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration  which, 
however,  he  says,  is  by  no  means  working  quite  smoothly. 
It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  the  men  may  take  action  for 
its  repeal,  and  that  the  employers  may  be  found  defending 
it.  He  is  pleased  with  the  New  Zealand  Factory  Act, 
chiefly  because  it  forbids  any  boy  or  girl  with  a  less  wage 
than  5s.  a  week  being  employed,  and  also  because  it 
fixes  the  hours  of  adult  males  at  forty-eight  per  week, 
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and  those  of  women  at  forty- five.  He  is  glad  to*  find 
that  the  railways  are  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  and  that 
the  people,  having  one  person,  one  vote,  and  all  elections 
on  one  day,  have  GDvemment  under  better  control  than  is 
the  case  in  England. 

AUSrRALL\N  NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 

Mr.  Percy  F.  Rowland  is  rather  enthusiastic  about  the 
Australian  national  character,  ahhough  he  admits  th^t 
there  is  a  tendency  to  great  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the 
Australians.  This,  he  says,  is  due  to  theii  climate,  to 
their  famili|irity  with  the  horrors  of  drought  in  the  bush, 
their  long  habit  of  thinking  of  the  sheep  and  kine  as 
mere  wool  and  meat — the  counters  with  which  they  play 
the  game  of  life — long  warfare  with  rabbits  and  kajigaroos 
for  means  of  sustenance — these  have  rendered  the  norm  il 
Australian  countryman  callous  to  animal  suffering.  The 
Australian  woman  is  less  prolific  than  her  Ejropeaa 
relatives.  The  number  of  illegitimate  births  is  double 
that  of  Ireland,  and  the  divorce  rate  is  thirteea  times 
higher  than  that  of  England.  Yet  with  all  these  defects 
Mr.  Rowland  maintains  that  there  is  a  good  ground-work 
for  building  up  such  a  noble  national  type  that  the 
proudest  boast  of  Englishmen  may  some  day  be  th  it  they 
had  a  share  in  builJing  up  the  Australian  character.  For 
among  the  Australians  "you  will  find  determination,, 
pluck,  sfK)rtsmanship,  good  humour,  religion  without 
theology,  civility  without  servility,  and  an  uncoiu.noa 
power  of  common  sense." 

LORD  NELSON  ON  THE  IDE\L  HVMN-BODX. 

Lord  Nelson  writes  an  interesting  article  upon  **  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern."  He  thinks  that  m  the  future 
authorised  hymn-book  the  old  Latin  hymns,  with  good 
English  translations,  should  form  a  prominent  part  of  the 
book.  Then  there  should  be  a  selection  of  narrative 
hymns,  bringing  out  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  year^ 
and  a  large  selection  of  modern  hymns  which  have  all 
won  their  way  generally  into  the  hearts  of  our  jjeople.  A 
general  book,  voicing  the  religious  experiences  of  men 
from  every  clime  and  in  every  age,  would  have  no  mean 
share  in  the  formation  of  our  national  character.  I  must 
really  send  Lord  Nelson  a  copy  of  "  Hymns  that  have 
Helped." 

THE  HUMANISATION  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE. 
Miss  Edith  Sellers  writes  a  pitiful  paper  entitled  **  In 
the  Day-room  of  a  London  Workhouse."  It  was  written 
after  visiting  a  London  workhouse  in  which  there  were 
288  men  and  437  women  over  the  age  of  sixty-five.  The 
account  she  gives  is  very  sad,  and  she  could  not  help  con- 
trasting the  fate  of  these  worn-out  toilers  with  the  inmates 
of  the  cheery,  comfortable  homes  provided  for  the  same 
class  in  Denmark  and  Austria,  where  the  cost  per  head 
per  week  is  considerably  less  than  in  these  London  work- 
houses, where  it  averages  13s.  6d.  "  There  was  a  time 
when  we  were  supposed  to  provide  for  our  poor  at  once 
more  humanely  and  more  wisely  than  other  nations  ;  but 

now  .  It  is  only  in  England  that  poor  old  folk  who  have 

toiled  hard  for  long  years  and  pinched  and  saved  must 
pass  their  I  ist  days  in  the  workhouse.  Even  Russia  has 
Its  old-age  homes." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  Robert  Hunter,  in  an  article  upon  the  inclosure  of 
Stonehenge,  strongly  protests  against  the  action  of  Sir 
Edmund  Antrobus.  He  thinks  Stonehenge  should  be 
sold  at  a  fair  price  to  the  public,  and  he  objects  to  the 
fancy  price  asked  by  Sir  Edmund. 

Miss  Rose  M.  Bradley  describes  how  it  is  that  West- 
minster Abbey  is  without  a  permanent  fund  for  keeping 
the  fabric  in  good  repair. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  Keview  is  a  good  readable  number, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  article  on  "  The  Incom- 
patibles  "  and  the  beginning  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  series  of 
papers  on  "  Mankind  in  the  Making,"  there  is  no  article 
of  exceptional  importance. 

THE  SHIFTING  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EUROPEAN  PEACE. 

"  Diplomaticus  "  writes  one  of  his  characteristic,  well- 
informed,  and  somewhat  alarmist  articles  on  the  deepen- 
ing unrest  of  Europe.  He  says  that  the  Bismarckian 
Triple  Alliance  made  for  peace  because  it  was  a  coalition 
of  the  "Haves."  The  new  Triple  Alliance  of  Russia, 
Ita^y,  and  France  will  be  a  combination  of  the  "  Have- 
Nots."  Italy  and  France  are  contemplating  partition  in 
North  Africa,  the  revanche  idea  is  reviving  in  France, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  in  the  near  future,  if  not  for  an 
actual  catastrophe,  at  any  rate  for  an  era  of  excitubility 
and  unrest.  The  "  Have-Nots  "  are  no  longer  deterred 
from  war  by  the  certainty  of  defeat.  Hence  they  will  be 
less  consistently  conciliatory  in  the  future,  less  prudent, 
less  averse  to  dangerous  intrigues  and  adventures  of  the 
Fashoda  type. 

HERMANN  SUDERMANN. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  writing  upon  Hermann  Sudermann's 
new  play  **  Es  Lebe  das.Leben,"  exhausts  his  resources  of 
eulogy.  The  play  marks  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
author's  genius.  He  says  that  his  inspiration  is  essen- 
tially spiritual,  like  that  pf  Nature  herself.  He  has  far 
more  in  common  with  Euripides  than  any  dramatist  of 
our  time.  Through  his  work  is  that  deep  underlying 
thought  of  the  Greek  drama  that  in  the  moral  world  law 
rules,  law  fenced  about,  as  all  law  is,  by  penalties.  This  is 
the  deep  verity  which  informs  his  pages. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  WORKMEN. 
Mr,  J.  Holt  Schooling  writes  a  letter  to  the  workmen  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  he  invites  London  and  pro- 
vincial papers  to  reprint.  His  object  is  to  ask  them  one 
or  two  straight  questions,  the  first  being,  "  Is  there  not  a 
tendency  in  too  many  of  you  to  take  your  work  easily  ?  " 
Secondly,  "Do  you  need  so  many  strikes?"  Thirdly, 
**  Why  should  you  drink  twice  as  much  as  the  American 
working-man  ?  " 

PAARDEBERG. 

Mr.  Perceval  Landon  writes  a  picturesque,  brief  paper 
describing  the  first  crushing  blow  which  overtook  the 
Boer  forces.  Apart  fiom  his  description  of  French's  ride 
and  Cronje's  retreat,  the  most  interesting  in  his  paper, 
although  probably  not  in  the  least  accurate,  is  the  passage 
in  which  he  says  that  Paardeberg  was  hardly  less  than 
the  scotching  of  the  Christianity  of  an  entire  nation. 
When  Cronje  lost  the  race  to  the  river  it  was  to  the  Boers 
as  if  God*s  arm  had  broken.  He  notes  that  the  nth 
Februar\%  the  day  set  apart  in  England  for  prayer  and 
intercession,  was  the  day  upon  which  French  started 
upon  his  march,  and  the  effect  upon  the  Boers  was  over- 
whelming. They  felt  without  the  least  affectation  that 
this  day  of  intercession  was  the  most  terrible,  as  well  as 
the  least  expected,  weapon  that  the  English  would  use, 
and  even  among  the  most  irreligious  ran  a  sudden  fore- 
boding of  ill. 

OUR  DEFENCELESS  CABLES. 
Mr.  P.  T.  McGrath  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
we  were  involved  in  war,  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  our 
lines  of  defence  would  be  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
where  the  Atlantic  cables  could  be  seized  and  severed  by 
a  French  cruiser  from  St.  Pierre  two  days  before  a  British 
cruiser  could  reach  the  spot,  either  from  Halifax  or  from 
Queenstown.    He  maintains,  therefore,  that  the  Imperial 


Government  should  establish  a  cable-depot* at  St.  Johns, 
and  maintain  a  small  party  of  expert  repairers  with  a 
complete  outfit  for  the  work,  and  a  local  steamer  held  in 
constant  readiness  for  repairing  the  lines  whenever 
occasion  arose.  But  as  he  goes  on  to  state  that  all  the 
cable  companies  retain  repair  ships  in  Newfoundland 
waters  most  of  the  year,  it  is  not  quite  clear  why  the 
Imperial  Government  should  do  the  same.  More  practi- 
cal is  his  suggestion  that  St.  Johns  should  be  converted 
into  a  naval  base.  He  thinks  the  laying  of  the  Pacific 
cable  increases  the  urgency  of  the  precautionar)'  measures 
which  he  recommends. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  other  articles  is  Professor 
Angelo  Heilprin's  entitled  "  Mont  Pel^e  ih  its  Might." 
Professor  Heilprin  ascended  Mont  Pelde  shortly  after  the 
eruption  which  destroyed  St.  Pierre.  He  says  that  the 
death-dealing  cloud  was  mainly  composed  of  a  heavy 
carbon  gas,  but  that  the  state  of  the  buildings  proves  also 
that  a  tornado  was  caused.  Electrical  explosions  seem 
to  have  completed  the  work.  Mr.  G.  Byng  writes  a  paper 
on  "  Fiscal  Problems  of  To-day,"  in  which  he  repeats  the 
cry  for  Protection.  There  are  two  articles  on  the  Educa- 
tion Bill,  one  by  Judge  Bompas,  the  other  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Gregor)'  Smith. 


THE  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

The  September  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  is 
particularly  good.  The  articles  on  the  new  Order  of 
Merit,  the  Atlantic  Combine,  fast  trains,  and  Maeter- 
linck's forbidden  play  are  separately  noticed. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's  sketch  of  Mr.  Balfour  insists  that 
he  is  one  of  the  most  elusive  characters  now  before  us. 
I  quote  the  following  : — 

He  is  eminently  a  man  who  requires  the  pressure  of  external 
circumstance  to  bring  out  his  powers.  Left  to  himself,  he  is 
self-distrustful,  indolent,  even  indifferent. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Balfour's  standards  of  conduct  and  of 
judgment  are  not  those  of  the  ordinary  man.  It  is  at  once  a 
virtue  and  a  defect  that  he  has  not  the  typical  politician's  tem- 
perament or  mind  or  point  of  view.  Things  that  other  people 
consider  important  he  considers  of  little  moment. 

In  that  home  in  Scotland,  in  Scotch  mist  and  mountain,  in 
Scotch  seriousness  and  spirituality,  the  roots  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
being  really  lie. 

Professor  R.  Meldola's  paper  treats  of  the  way  insects 
avoid  destruction  by  taking  on  the  colours  which  will 
make  them"  most  difficult  to  detect  in  the  places  they 
frequent.  The  extraordinary'  resemblance  between  insects 
of  really  quite  different  species  is  brought  about  solely 
by  natural  selection.  The  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  mimicking  insect  is  one  much  preyed  upon,  and  the 
mimicked  is  one  exempt  from  persecution.  The  article 
does  not  lend  itself  well  to  summarisation,  but  is  tf  much 
interest. 

"  A  Holiday  Pilgrimage"  to  Trdgnier,  Brittany,  Kenan's 
birthplace,  is  a  charming  account  of  an  old-world  French 
town. 

There  is  much  literar>' gossip  in  the  article  "As  Others 
see  Us,"  an  American's  views  on  English  men  of  letters. 
To  Thackeray  he  gives  the  palm  among  novelists  ;  to 
Browning  the  palm  among  modern  poets— at  least  for 
charm  of  personality. 

In  No.  20  of  the  Art  du  ThMtre  there  are  notices  of 
two  recent  interesting  stage  productions— the  "  Frar.cesca 
da  Rimini  "  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  by  D.  Busson,  and 
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the  empire  review. 

The  Empire  Rcvieiv  for  September  opens  with  a 
facsimile  of  King  Edward's  letter  to  his  people.  Of  the 
articles,  the  continuation  of  Miss  Thomas's  Memories  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  is  separately  noticed. 

WHY  COLONIALS  ARE  NOT  FREE  TRADERS. 

"Colonials  are  Protectionists  for  the  same  reason 
that  they  are  Imperialists,  and  that  reason  is  neces- 
sity," replies  "  C.  de  Thierry,"  who  then  devotes  some 
eight  pages  to  telling  how  the  "  shadow  of  Free  Trade  " 
first  fell  on  the  British  Empire,  and  how  it  has  rested 
there  ever  since.  She  remarks  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  rabidly  Protectionist  United  States  proves  that 
Free  Trade  and  prosperity  are  not  synonymous. 
The  British  Free  Trader  taxes  tea  6d.  a  lb.,  and 
most  of  our  tea  comes  from  India  and  Ceylon. 
Sugar  pays  2s.  a  cwt.,  and  this  despite  the  West  Indies 
being  nearly  ruined  by  the  bounty -fed  beet  sugar  of  the 
Continent,  which  would  disappear  before  healthy  com- 
petition with  cane  sugar.  The  Colonies  care  nothing  for 
the  abstract  virtues  of  Protectionism  or  of  Free  Trade. 
What  they  do  find  is  that  Protection  suits  them  while 
Free  Trade  does  not  : — 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  as  a  nneans  of  revenu2,  but  as  a  means 
of  defending  themselves  in  the  commercial  war  carried  on  against 
the  British  Empire  by  foreign  countries.  Finally  they  have 
found  it  answer  well  in  developing  home  industries.  Colonials 
being  hard-headed  men  naturally  pay  more  honour  to  experience 
than  they  do  to  Cobden  Club  pamphlets.  National  policies 
may  be,  and  are,  based  on  sentiment,  but  they  are  always 
carried  out  on  practical  lines.  That  is  why  colonials  urge  us  to 
meet  international  competition  by  inter- Imperial  development. 
HOW  TO  REOENENATE  IRELAND. 

Colonel  Harrington's  suggestion  is  that  of  Dr.  Thomp' 
son,  in  the  Freeman^ s  Journal : — 

*'  If  a  sane  middle  party  could  be  only  built  up,  a  party  which 
was  proud  of  the  Empire  which  Irishmen  have  done  so  mu:h  to 
make,  then,  indeed,  there  would  be  a  chance  for  Home  Rule, 
Unless  a  change  comes  soon  that  middle  party  shall  be  built  up. 
The  nucleus  for  it  exists  at  present,  and  is  every  day  gaining 
strength."  For  the  formation  of  such  a  party,  the  Local 
Government  Act,  passed  in  1898  by  the  Unionist  Government, 
should  have  provided  a  common  platform  on  which  all  creetls 
and  classes,  setting  aside  their  connicting  politics  and  polemics, 
might  meet  and  operate  harmoniously  and  effectively  for  their 
country's  advancement. 

He  suggests  that  the  Irish  leaders  have  not  been 
without  faults,  and  that  they  might  profitably  reflect  how 
Denmark  is  supplying  Great  Britain  with  the  dairy 
produce  which  Ireland  might  have  supplied.  Land  Acts 
have  done  little  good,  and  the  Local  Government  Act  is 
largely  neutralised  because  the  Nationalists  exclude  as 
far  as  possible  all  loyalists  and  others  who  refuse  to 
become  adherents  of  the  United  Irish  League. 

AN  ARMY  HORSE  LEAGUE, 

Major-General  Tyler  thinks  that  it  is  time  our  army 
were  no  longer  mounted  in  the  haphazard  way  perforce 
adopted  in  South  Africa,  and  reminds  us  that  mobility  is 
of  ever-increasing  importance  to  an  army.  Therefore  he 
suggests  an  Imperial  Army  Horse  League,  and  pro- 
poses : — 

That  an  Army  Horse  League  be  formed,  each  member  of 
which  would  engage  to  breed  or  rear  a  horse,  or  horses,  suitable 
for  the  service,  and  that  if  a  member  be  so  circumstanced  as  to 
be  unable  to  comply,  that  he  should  give  help  and  assistance  to 
other  members  who  can,  through  the  League  or  otherwise,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  benefits  and  furtherance  of  the  scheme. 

That  members  of  the  League  should  agree  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment the  right  of  pre-emption  of  any  horses  bred  by  themselves. 
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and  not  required  for  breeding  purposes,  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
and  at  a  fixed  price,  whenever  Government  require  them,  and 
further,  that  for  the  formation  of  a  reserve,  every  horse  bred 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League,  to  whomsoever  he  may  belong, 
shall  in  case  of  war  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Government  at 
a  price  and  under  conditions  hereafter  to  be  determined. 

That  British  subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  world  l)e  entitled  to 
become  members  of  the  League,  and  that  they  be  invited  to 
form  kindred  branches  and  administer  them. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Maurice  A.  Gcrothwohl's  article  on  this  subject  is 
particularly  sensible.  History  and  geography  are  still 
apt  to  be  the  most  neglected  subjects  and  the  worst 
taught  in  secondary  schools.  The  London  University 
has  recently  added  general  modern  history  to  the  syllabus 
for  matriculation  ;  but  it  is  a  rare  example  of  enlighten- 
ment. The  future'  of  the  world  lying  with  the  man  of 
science  and  the  cosmopolitan,  the  relative  importance  of 
mathematics  and  classics  must  decrease  and  that  of 
science  and  modern  languages  increase.  Here  are  Mr. 
Gerothwohrs  suggestions  : — 

The  study  of  a  modern  language  should  never  be  separated 
from  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  people.  The  two  should  go 
hand-in-hand,  each  the  indispensable  correlative  of  the  other. 
Within  the  five  or  six  years  which  form  the  usual  secondary 
course,  the  pupils  should  have  been  taken  through  the  general 
evolution  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  days  to  our  own.  Each 
year  should  be  de\'oted  to  a  distinct  period  of  the  world's 
history,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  first  term  in  every  year  to 
a  compendious  revision  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  years,  this 
ensuring  the  constant  comprehension  in  globo  of  the  unbroken 
chain. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

Varied  in  interest  as  is  the  August  Cosmopolitan^ 
there  is  yet  no  article  calling  for  special  notice.  But 
there  is  a  weird  story,  at  the  meaning  of  which  I  fear  to 
hint,  "  The  Soul  of  Mozart." 

WHAT  MEN  LIKE  IN  MEN. 

Mr.  Rafford  Pyke's  psychological  discussion  of  this 
question  is  not  so  happy  as  his  former  ones.  After  much 
talk  concerning  what  men  do  nol  like  in  men,  he  sifts  out 
certain  indispensable  qualities  demanded  by  ever>'  man 
of  another  man  whom  he  would  really  respect.  First,  a 
man  must  be  "  square  "  ;  men  do  not  expect  true  "  square- 
ness "  from  women,  but  it  is  the  very  corner-stone  of  the 
friendship  of  man  and  man.  The  foundation  of  "  square- 
ness "  is  justice,  "  the  most  masculine  of  virtues,  and  the 
only  one  in  which  no  woman  ever  had  a  share." 
Secondly,  reasonableness,  "  the  lubricant  of  life  " ;  thirdly, 
courage,  and  finally  generosity,  modesty,  and  most  essen- 
tial dignity  ;  and  finally,  a  touch  of  the  feminine.  *'  But 
when  one  thinks  of  it  more  carefully,  ma)r  he  not  sum  it 
up  in  just  a  single  sentence,  and  accept  it  as  the  truth, 
that  all  men  like  a  gentleman  ?  " 

In  an  article  above  the  rather  low  standard  of 
American  literary  criticism,  Mr.  E,  A.  Bennett  discusses 
"Herbert  George  Wells "  and  his  work,  and  vigorously 
combats  the  idea  that  he  is  a  second  Jules  Verne,  Jules 
Verne  was  no  scientist ;  Mr.  Wells  has  had  a  long  and 
accurate  scientific  training,  and  it  is  not  the  scientists 
who  call  his  work  **  pseudo-scientific." 

Other  articles  are  on  London  Society,  in  which  the 
writer  remarks  that  the  strong  influence  of  Society  on 
Government  and  the  prominent  position  of  politics  in 
conversation  so  noticeable  in  London,  are  conspicuously 
absent  in  New  York.  New  York  has  unfortunately  copied 
most  of  what  is  worst  in  English  Society,  and  neglected  the 
best 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

I  NOTICE  elsewhere  the  articles  which  express  the 
deep  dissatisfaction  of  the  Unionist  Party  with  Mr. 
Balfour's  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet.  There  are  no 
other  articles  which  call  for  notice  at  length. 

MORE  ADVICE  FROM  CAPTAIN  MAHAN. 

Captain  Mahan  writes  a  twenty-page  article  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  International  Relations.  He  is  a  very 
woolly  writer,  and  his  article  would  be  worth  twice  as 
much  were  it  half  as  long  and  the  point  represented 
crisply.  His  idea,  so  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  is  that 
he  believes  in  the  antagonism  between  England  and 
Russia  in  Persia,  and  therefore  advocates  the  construc- 
tion of  a  German  railway  line  through  Asia  Minor  which 
would  have  as  its  outlet  on  the  Persian  Gulf  a  British 
port.  It  ma^  be  noted  that  Captain  Mahan  in  the 
course  of  his  article  makes  the  following  remark : 


The  Shah,  Lord  Roberts,  and  the  Grand  Vizier. 

"  There  is  certainly  in  America  a  belief,  which  I  share, 
that  Great  Britain  has  been  tending  to  lose  ground  in 
international  economical  matters.  Should  it  prove 
permanent,  and  Germany  at  the  same  time  gain  upon 
her  continuously,  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  as  sea- 
powers  would  be  seriously  modified." 

UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 
Dr.  H.  E.  Armstrong,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Central  Technical  College,  writes  upon  the  need  for 
general  culture  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    He  declares 
that  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  our  educational 
f  authorities  have  been  engaged  in  a  silent  conspiracy  to 
.  undo  the  nation  and  deprive  the  Briton  of  individuality 


by  a  system  of  examinations  and  scholarships  which 
encourage  cram,  and  stifle  both  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
the  development  of  character.  Whatever  elements  of 
good  may  be  discovered  in  our  educational  system,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
organisation.  To  seciu'e  success  we  must  reform  at  the 
same  time  both  above  and  below.  The  establishment  of 
an  efficient  system  of  technical  instruction  is  dependent 
upon  the  upgrowth  of  an  efficient  system  of  general 
instruction.  At  present  the  control  of  our  educational 
system  rests  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  politicians 
and  benevolent  amateurs.  Half  a  dozen  strong,  sympathetic 
men  at  the  Education  Department,  with  power  to  act  and 
supported  by  Government,  could  solve  tne  problem  in  a 
very  few  years. 

ELECTIONEERING  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Low,  in  his  letter  upon  American  affairs, 
gives  a  very  amusing  account  of  Ex-Chief-Captain  of 
Police  Devery's  bid  for  the  leadership  of  Tammany.  He 
has  quarrelled  with  Croker  and  is  now  campaigning  for 
the  leadership  of  his  district  as  the  first  step  towards 
becoming  Boss.  He  has  opened  depots  where  slum 
dwellers  can  obtain  free  ice  in  hot  weather,  and  he  has 
engaged  doctors  to  attend  the  sick,  and  has  instructed 
grocers  and  butchers  to  give,  his  constituents  unlimited 
credit.  In  the  evening  he  holds  court  in  the  open  air 
seated  in  a  chair  with  his  back  against  a  pump.  For 
amusement  he  throws  pennies  and  silver  among  the 
children.  A  short  time  ago  he  gave  a  mammoth  picnic  to 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  women  and  children 
of  his  electoral  district.  They  went  down  to  Coney  Island 
in  six  great  barges,  accompanied  by  ten  physicians,  a 
corps  of  trained  nurses,  life-savers,  an  operatic  company, 
a  vaudeville  troupe,  four  bands,  and  unlimited  refresh- 
ments. 

OUR  COMPANY  DIRECTORS. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  maintains  that  our  joint-stock 
finance  is  threatened  with  as  bad  a  breakdown  as  our  • 
War  Office  at  the  outset  of  the  South  African  War.  He 
says  that  nine-tenths  of  our  company  directors  have  had 
no  education  whatever  for  duties  demanding  the  highest 
skill  and  judgment.  He  draws  up  a  table  showing  that 
of  1,143  companies  occupying  the  broad  zone  between 
banks,  insurance,  home  railways,  and  mining  com- 
panies, 980  at  present  have  their  stock  quoted  below  par. 
These  1,100  companies  have  six  thousand  directors  the 
most  of  whom  are  either  incompetent  or  inefficient.  He 
thinks  that  something  might  be  done  to  get  practical 
trained  directors  for  industrial  joint-stock  companies,  and 
he  insists  that  these  directors  should  be  obliged  to  give 
financial  guarantees  for  their  responsibility  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  only  other  article  calling  for  notice  is  Mrs.  Hugh 
Bell's  dissertation  to  mistresses  on  the  lot  of  their 
domestic  servants. 


In  Longfnan*s  Magazine  for  September  there  is  a 
pretty  article  entitled'** A  Shepherd  of  the  Downs"  (the 
Wiltshire  Downs),  in  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  records 
the  reminiscences  of  an  old  shepherd  of  that  most 
primitive  part  of  England.  It  is  interesting  in  particular 
for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  early  last  century  with  5s.  or  6i.  a  week, 
and  a  wife  and  bairns  to  keep  besides  his  dog,  and 
the  clever  way  in  which  he  poached  on  his  master  s 
preserves.  t 
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T^E  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  Review,  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice  of  English  reviews,  publishes  a  translation  of 
the  article  which  General  de  N^grier  contributed  anony- 
mously to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  on  "  The  Lessons 
of  the  South  African  War,"  which  we  noticed  recently. 
Sir  A.  E.  Miller  writes  upon  "  The  Proposed  Suspension 
of  the  Cape  Constitution,"  an  article  which  might  have 
been  useful  once,  but  is  somewhat  out  of  date  to-day. 
Hannah  Lynch  writes  a  sprightly  and  somewhat  spiteful 
article  on  "  Paul  Bourget,  Preacher."  Mr.  A.  C.  Seward 
defends  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  against  Mr.  James 
B.  Johnston,  who  att  acked  it  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Contemporary.  Dr.  Dillon  confines  his  survey  of  foreign 
affairs  to  a  discussion  of  the  future  of  Italian  expansion, 
a  glance  at  the  stagnation  of  British  enterprises  in  China, 
and  a  lamentation  over  the  refusal  of  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference to  federate  the  Empire. 

WHAT  IS  THE  ESSENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY? 

Professor  Orr,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Dr.  Fairbairn  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Christianity,"  says  that  the  permanent 
value  of  his  book  is  that  it  compels  us  to  face  the  solemn 
alternative  of  what  the  essence  of  Christianit>'  is.  This 
alternative  he  says  is  as  follows  : — 

On  the  one  hand,  a  Universal  Father-God,  whose  presence 
^lls  the  world  and  all  human  spirits  ;  Jesus,  the  soul  of  the  race 
in  vyhom  the  consciousness  of  the  Father,  and  the  corresponding 
spirit  of  filial  love,  first  came  to  full  realisation  ;  the  spirit  of 
divine  sonship  learned  from  Jesus  as  the  essence  of  religion  and 
salvation— here,  in  sum,  is  the  Christianity  of  the  modern" 
spirit.  All  else  is  dressing,  disguise,  Abergtaube,  religious  sym- 
bolism, inheritance  of  effete  dogmatisms.  Will  this  suffice  for 
Christianity^  ?  Or  is  the  Apostolic  confession  still  to  be  held 
fast,  that  Christ  is  Lo/d:  the  Incarnate,  the  Living,  the  Exalted, 
the  Redeemer  and  Saviour,  the  Head  of  all  things  for  His 
Church  and  for  the  world  ? 

IMMORTALITY,  BEFORE  AND  AFTER.  ^ 

Miss  Caillard  concludes  her  three  papers  upon 
"  Immortality"  by  declaring  herself  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul,  and  inferentially  at  least  of  the 
doctrine  of  re-incarnation.    She  says  ; — 

If  the  supreme  worth  of  that  human  individuality  be  allowed, 
if  it  bears  a  unique  and  consequently  eternal  ethical  significanc?? 
to  God,  we  must  also  grant  that  it  neither  b^an  with  birth  nor  ^ 
^nds  at  death. 

THE  FUrURE  LANGUAGE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

'Mr.  Alfred  A.  MacCullagh  writes  a  somewhat  inconse- 
quent  article  on  this  subject  which  does  not  s^m  to  lead 
us  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  Taal  will 
last  or  whether  it  will  wither  away  before  the  English 
tongue.  His  conclusion,  however,  is  somewhat  start- 
ling : —  V 

After  all,  the  people  of  the  British  Islands  need  not  concern  ' 
themselves  seriously  as  to  the  future  of  the  language  question  in 
South  Africa.  South  Africans  will  settle  that  for  themselves. 
There  may  be  a  Republic  again  in  South  Africa  before  many 
years,  but  it  will  be  an  English-speaking  one,  or  there  wilj  be 
no  rest  in  the  land  till  the  blood  of  the  last  British  South  Afncan 
has  stained  the  soil, 

Mr.  Sriswar  Visyalankar  has  sent  me  a  Sanskrit 
epic  poem  in  twelve  cantos,  entitled  "  The  Vijayini- 
Kaiyam."  It  is  a  biography,  in  Sanskrit,  of  her  late 
Majesty  the  Queen-Empress  Victoria.  The  poem  is 
said  to  have  been  flatteringly  reviewed  by  Sanskrit 
scholars  in  that  part  of  Bengal  where  the  author  resides  ; 
but  I  regret  to  say  my  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  me  in  expressing  an  opinion. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  contains  a  good  short  travel- 
paper  by  Reginald  Wyon,  entitled  "  Montenegrin 
Sketches.**  "  Linesman  ^  continues  his  interesting  scries 
of  papers  describing  the  adventures  of  his  brigade  on  the 
heels  of  De  Wet. 

An  anonymous  writer,  signing  "  L,"  discourses  con- 
cerning the  Boers  in  an  article  in  which  he  warns  us  that 
all  the  living  Boers  are  irreconcilable.  They  live  in  the 
past,  and  the  past  holds  nothing  for  them  but  anger  and 
distrust.  "  No  single  one  of  our  transactions  with  them 
has  been  of  a  joyful  or  friendly  nature,  not  one  but  has 
seemed  to  them  dishonest,  oppressive,  or  cowardly  .  .  . 
To  the  beaten  Boer  there  is  no  future  worth  winning. 
We  tell  him  he  will  become  great  and  famous.  But  ^1 
his  life  long  he  has  prayed  for  obscurity.  What  is  pro- 
gress to  a  man  whose  earnest  wish  was  to  stand  still  ? 
Or  riches  to  one  who  dreads  and  despises  them?  Or 
imperial  citizenship  to  an  anchorite  whose  share  even  in 
the  primitive  government  of  his  Republic  was  oppressive 
to  him }  The  writer  says  there  is  no  doubt  that  when 
for  the  first  time  we  governed  the  Boer  nation  we  mis- 
governed it.  We  promised,  and  did  not  perform ;  we 
threatened  and  did  not  punish  ;  we  went  to  war  and  did 
not  win.  We  invoked  the  sun  and  the  rivers  to  attest 
our  immovability,  and  moved  ;  and  to  the  Boer  mind 
ever  since  we  have  been  a  nation  of  unjust,  impotent 
braggarts." 

There  is  a  little  dithyrambic  article  by  Edward  Hutton 
upon  Venice  after  the  fall  of  the  Campanile  ;  and  a 
characteristic  Blackwoodian  article  about  the  new  ball 
with  a  core  in  it,  which  the  Americans  have  invented-, 
which  bids  fair  to  supersede  the  ball  with  which  all 
golfers  at  present  play.  The  feather-stuffed  ball  of  the 
olden  days  cost  5s.,  till  the  gutta-percha  ball  at  is.  took 
its  place.  At  present  the  new  cdre  ball  costs  2s.  6d.,  and 
compared  with  the  solid  gutta-percha  ball  the  new 
American  ball  covers  one-third  more  distance.  Judged, 
however,  by  the  championship  results,  the  core  ball  b 
only  better  than  the  gutta-percha  by  one  stroke  in  308. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

To  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  for  September  Mr. 
William  Sharp  contributes  a  copiously  illustrated  article 
descriptive  of  those  parts  of  Scotland  which  are  associ- 
ated with  the  memory  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  An 
experiment  is  made  in  this  number  by  printing  Mr. 
Abbey^s  pictures  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Holy  Grail 
in  colours.  The  colours  are  bright  enough,  but  the 
experiment  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  successful.  The 
pictures  are  reproduced  from  the  mural  paintings  of  Mr. 
Abbey  in  the  Boston  public  library. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Blakely,  in  a  brief  paper  on  Macaulay's 
English,  calls  attention  to  the  fastidiousness  with  which 
Macaulay  revised,  retouched,  and  corrected  his  style. 
His  illustrations  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  alterations 
made  between  the  first  and  the  third  editions  of  his 
History.  The  moral  of  it  all  is  that  those  who  aini  at 
success  in  literature  will  do  well  to  consider  that  the 
most  popular  and  successful  writer  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  one  who  paid  most  attention  to  gram- 
mar, and  who  studied  most  assiduously  the  classical 
authors. 

The  rest  of  the  number  is  chiefly  devoted  to  fiction. 
There  is  a  brief  paper  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne, 
describing  the  poetry  of  an  eight-year-old  little  friend 
of  his. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  Nor/A  American  RevieWy  s\nce  the  Forum  has 
become  a  quarterly,  holds  a  position  of  undisputed  pre- 
eminence among  the  high-priced  American  periodicals. 
The  August  number  is  very  good,  serious  and  instructive. 
1  notice  several  of  the  more  important  articles  elsewhere. 
CUBANS  CLAIM  UPON  THE  UXITED  STATES. 
Senator  Piatt  leads  off  with  a  brief  article  in  which  he 
speaks  hopefully  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  President 
Roosevelt's  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  reduce  the  tariff  on 
Cuban  sugar  from  20  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent.  He  takes 
the  very  strongest  view  as  to  the  moral  obligation  under 
which  the  American  people  stand  towards  their  Cuban 
poU^is.  The  defeat  of  President  Roosevelt's  proposal 
to  give  effect  to  the  pledges  of  the  American  Government 
was  due  to  an  agitation  set  on  foot  by  the  producers  of 
beet  sugar,  who  terrorised  a  few  Republican  members 
and  senators  in  the  States  in  which  the  beet  industry  is 
located.  Senator  Piatt,  however,  maintains  that  it  will 
only  need  a  reassembling  of  Congress  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  public  interest  over  the  beet  sugar  trust. 
LORD  SALISBURY. 
Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  writes  an  appreciation  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  whom  he  regards  as  the  greatest  Conservative 
since  Burke.  He  was  as  far  removed  from  Little- 
Englandism  as  from  advanced  Jingoism.    He  says  : — 

No  one  had  a  keener  sense  of  England's  position  and 
fe^ponsibililies,  yet  no  one  warned  his  countrymen  more  often 
or  more  impressively  against  the  dangers  of  uidigested  empire. 
It  is  this  perfect  sanity  and  detachment  of  outlook  that  made 
England  repair  to  him  as  to  an  oracle,  whose  calm,  saeacious 
utterances  had  the  impersonal  quality  that  only  the  highest 
statesmanship  can  command.  They  came,  indeed,  to  look  upon 
him  rather  as  a  force  than  a  personality,  as  a  something 
in  the  background,  very  cool  and  unhurried  and  grim  and 
vise,  that  managed  somehow  to  direct  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
country  with  dignity  and  credit. 

CANADA'S  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Mr.  John  Charlton,  M.P.,  writing  on  "  British  Prefer- 
ential Trade  and  Imperial  Defence,"  pleads  for  an 
abandonment  by  the  United  States  of  what  he  rightly 
regards  as  the  fatuous  trade  policy  of  the  United  States 
towards  Canada.  If  the  present  policy  is  persisted  in 
Canada  will  have  no  choice  but  to  enter  upon  a  tariff 
war,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  to  adopt,  instead  of  a  policy  of 
reciprocity,  a  reciprocity  of  tariffs.  His  idea  is  that  the 
natural  products  of  both  countries  should  be  freely 
admitted  to  the  markets  of  each  other,  and  that  the 
Canadian  tariff  should  be  based  on  the  principle  of 
allowing  forty  per  cent,  rebate  on  all  goods  imported 
from  nations  or  countries  admitting  Canadian  natural 
products  free  of  duty.  He  concludes  his  paper  by 
affirming  in  the  strongest  terms  the  unpopularity  of  the 
proposal  that  Canada  should  contribute  to  the  Imperial 
defence  fund.  This  proposition,  he  says,  would  receive 
the  unanimous  condemnation  of  the  French-speaking 
portion  of  the  population,  and  of  from  three-fifths  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  English-speaking  population  of  Canada. 
IN  PRAISE  OF  SIENKIEWICZ. 
There  is  a  very  elaborate  and  interesting  literary  paper 
by  Count  de  Soissons  on  Henr)'k  Sienkiewicz,  who  has 
brought  to  the  Polish  people  a  glor>'  which  they  have  not 
known  since  the  time  of  Adam  Mickiewicz.  Sienkiewicz, 
it  seems,  began  writing  short  stories  twenty- five  years 
ago  in  the  Polish  magazines.  In  1876  he  went  to 
America,  and  published  his  impressions  in  a  Warsaw 
daily  paper.  **  In  Tartar  Captivity  "  was  his  first  great 
story  ;  his  first  great  novel,  "  By  Fire  and  Sword,"  which 


for  presentment  of  character  and  fact  is  not  excelled  in 
all  the  world.  After  he  had  finished  his  third  novel, 
**  The  Deluge,"  he  journeyed  to  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Spain. 
He  then  extended  nis  travels  to  Africa  and  visited  Egypt, 
Zanzibar,  Bagamojo,  and  the  continent  between  the 
Rivers  Uam  and  Kingan.  On  his  return  he  wrote  a 
volume  of  "Letters  from  Africa."  In  1893  followed  a. 
more  important  novel,  "  Children  of  the  Soil"  In  **  Quo- 
Vadis"  he  achieved  his  greatest  triumph,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  Count  de  Soissons,  he  conquered  all  difficulties 
and  created  a  masterpiece.  His  object  was  to  show  that 
God's  truth  conquered  pagan  might  by  supernatural  force. 
THE  CRUSADE  AGAINST  THE  DUEL. 

Prince  Alfonso  de  Bourbon  et  Autriche-Este  gives  a 
very  agreeable  account  of  the  success  of  the  movement 
which  he  started  against  duelling  on  the  Continent.  He 
was  prompted  to  this  action  by  some  painful  incidents 
which  illustrated  the  criminal  absurdity  of  the  system 
of  duellin|f  in  force  in  Austria.  He  wrote  a  letter 
sympathismg  with  two  officers,  who  from  conscientious 
motives  had  refused  to  fight  a  duel.  This  raised  so 
general  a  response  in  the  press,  that  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  creating  an  international  league  against  duelling. 
It  was  in  May,  1901,  when  he  first  began  his  propaganda, 
and  he  has  now  1,500  adherents  in  Austria,  of  whom  375 
are  members  of  the  nobility  : — 

Experts  in  1^1  matters  have  drawn  up  laws  for  the  forming 
of  tribunals  of  honour,  for  the  organisation  of  the  Austrian 
branch  of  the  Anti-Duelling  League  and  the  projects  for  reforms 
of  laws  for  the  defence  of  honour.  Finally,  our  first  tribunal  of 
honour  was  formed  this  spring  in  Paris.  It  is  composed  of 
fourteen  members,  among  whom  are  six  officers  (Generals, 
Admirals,  Colonels,  and  M.  de  Cassagnac)  and  whose  opinion 
is  that  duelling  is  to  be  done  away  with  entirely. 
In  Germany  the  Prince  of  Lowenstein  is  at  the  head 
of  the  movement ;  in  Italy  the  Marquis  Crispolti  has 
taken  the  work  of  organisation  in  hand,  and  an  anti- 
duelling  league  review  is  about  to  be  brought  out  in 
Germany.  In  Spain  the  Republican  Fusion  party  have 
forbidden  all  of  tneir  members  to  take  part  in  duels,  and 
decree  that  anyone  disobeying  this  shall  be  turned  out  of 
the  party. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 

In  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  September  the  editor 
publishes  the  first  of  a  most  useful  series  of  papers  on 
"Prospects  in  the  Professions."  The  purpose  of  these 
papers — the  first  of  which  is  on  the  Royal  Navy — is  to 
give  parents  some  of  the  many  "  wrinkles  "  which  they 
could,  perhaps,  not  pick  up  otherwise,  and  which  might 
save  them  much  expense  and  disappointment.  The 
question  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
professions,  the  essential  qualities  for  success,  the  defi- 
ciencies which  must  cause  failure,  the  amount  of  outlay 
actually  (not  nominally)  to  be  incurred — enlightenment 
on  all  these  points  should  provoke  gratitude  from  many 
a  father  with  sons  to  place  in  the  \yorld. 

Viscount  St.  Ayres  has  an  amusing  literar>'  paper  on 
Martin  Tupper  : — 

Tupper*s  claim  to  immortality  rests  on  his  vanity  alone.  No 
man  ever  thought  as  well  of  himself  with  scantier  reasons  for 
so  doing  ;  no  man  ever  soiled  more  paper  in  telling  the  world 
why  it  ought  to  admire  him.  And  the  curious  thing  is  that  the 
world  took  him  at  his  own  valuation  ;  few  books  commanded  a 
larger  sale  than  Martin's  during  the  middle  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  That  he  should  ever  have  been  popular — that 
anyone,  even  an  American,  should  have  read  **  Proverbial 
Philosophy  "  sixty  times — might  well  drive  Matthew  Arnold  to 
despair. 
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PAGE*S  MAGAZINE. 

Sir  Andrew  Noble  and  Elswick  form  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  sketch.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
information  about  Elswick  and  very  Httle  about  Sir 
Andrew.  Originally  the  gun  shops  at  Elswick  were 
started  for  the  Government,  but  just  when  the  science  of 
artillery  was  making  rapid  progress  all  Government 
orders  ceased  : — 

The  War  Office  has  been  the  hero  of  many  singular  proceed- 
inj^-s,  but  one  of  the  most  mysterious  episodes  in  its  history  was 
its  complete  neglect  for  nearly  fifteen  years  of  the  technical  re- 
sources which  were  ready  to  hand  at  Elswick.  ...  It  was  not  until 
the  Russian  war  scare  of  1878  that  the  Government  purchased 
four  iio-ton  guns,  built  for  the  Italians,  and  passed  them  into 
our  own  service.  Nor  was  it  until  more  than  twenty  years  had 
gone  by  since  the  desertion  of  1863,  that  the  Elswick  experts 
finally  succeeded  in  forcing  upon  the  attention  of  our  own 
authorities  the  new  type  of  gun,  which  is  now  everywhere 
adopted. 

A  most  important  step  was  the  amalgamation  of  the 
company  with  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  and  Co.  in  1897. 
The  Armstrong  Whitworth  Company  can  now  turn  out 
a  battleship  armed  and  armoured  complete,  though  not 
engined.  The  comjiany's  shops  cover  224  acres  of 
ground  ;  it  employs  about  25,000  men  and  pays  ^£30,000 
a  week  in  wages.  Sir  Andrew  Noble  is  chairman  of  the 
company,  which  he  joined  forty-two  years  ago.  He  was 
born  in  1832  at  Greenock. 

SPARK  telegraphy. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Marillier  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
development  of  wireless  or  "  spark  "  telegraphy.  The 
experiments  of  Maxwell,  Hertz,  Lodge,  Preece,  and 
Branly  are  described.    Mr.  Marillier  says  : — 

There  is  a  tendency,  one  that  is  inseparable  from  all  epoch- 
making  developments,  to  suppose  that  "  wireless  "  telegraphy  is 
a  new  thing,  suddenly  originated  and  offered  to  the  world  by  a 
discoverer.  The  Rontgen  rays,  so  called  from  the  distinguished 
German  professor  who  first  discovered  them,  were  exceptional, 
in  that  they  had  not  been  expected  or  predicted  by  theory,  and 
consequently  for  a  time  they  were  not  understood  ;  but  with  our 
present  subject  there  was  no  room  for  a  surprise.  Theory  in  that 
case  preceded  experiment,  and  the  waves  were  being  actually 
looked  for  by  several  experimenters. 

Mr.  Swinburne  discusses  the  question  of  the  Examina- 
tion of  Patent  Specifications.  He  disapproves  of  the 
suggested  examination  by  the  Patent  Office  to  determine 
novelties  because  skilled  inventors  may  have  injustice 
done  them  owing  to  the  examiners  not  being  sufficiently 
skilled.  Naval  notes  deal  with  the  present  building 
programmes  of  the  various  nations,  and  offer,  there- 
fore, a  rather  useful  comparison. 


THE  NEW  LIBERAL  REVIEW. 

The  New  Liberal  Review  is  a  fair  average  number. 
The  Editor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury^  writing  on  the  lesson 
of  North  Leeds,  maintains  that  the  chief  lesson  he  has 
learned  is  that  the  electors  are  thoroughly  awake  at 
last,  and  that  the  Tories  lost  the  election  from  three 
causes,  in  the  following  order.  First,  the  Education 
Bill  ;  secondly,  the  Bread  Tax ;  and  thirdly.  South 
African  blundering.  Mr.  George  Martineau  explains 
and  applauds  the  Russian  Note  on  trade  combinations. 
An  undergi'aduate,  Mr.  D.  F.  T.  Coke,  defends  Oxford 
against  the  accusation  of  laziness  brought  by  Mr. 
Fotheringham  in  the  previous  number.  Mr.  Holt 
Schooling  writes  on  the  export  of  English  coal,  the  large 
increase  of  which  obscures  the  significance  of  the  compara- 
tive decrease  in  our  other  exports.  Mr.  Blumenfeldt  gossips 
pleasantly  concerning  the  new  industry  of  manufacturing 


antiquities  to  order,  which  it  seems  is  in  a  very  floimshing 
condition  at  the  present  time.  It  is,  however,  somewhat 
precarious,  for  fashion  is  capricious,  and  antiquities  which 
are  at  a  premium  to-day  are  at  a  discount  to-morrow. 
One  of  the  brightest  articles  is  Mr.  E,  F.  Benson's  paper 
on  the  decadence  in  manners.  Mr.  Benson  argues  toat 
the  changes  which  are  alleged  to  prove  a  decadence  in 
English  manners  are  really  due  to  the  improved  sense  ot 
comradeship  which  has  resulted  from  men  and  women 
playing  games  together.  At  the  same  time  he  admit? 
that  women  are  often  brutally  rude  to  each  other.  He 
says  that  the  insolence  of  women,  well-bred  in  their  con- 
duct to  the  other  sex,  can  be  a  thing  to  shudder  at  when 
one  of  her  own  is  concerned.  This,  in  its  more  flagrant 
aspects,  is  easily  observable  in  such  public  places  as 
steamers  and  railway  carriages. 


McCLURrS  MAGAZINE. 

In  McClur^s  Magazine  for  August,  when  Mrs.  Tsilka's 
narrative  of  her  sojourn  among  the  brigands  is  sub- 
tracted, there  is  really  not  much  left  to  notice.  This 
narrative  has  already  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Magazine, 

M.  SANTOS-DUMONT'S  CHILDHOOD. 

Writing  of  how  he  became  an  aeronaut,  M.  Santos- 
Dumont  tells  us  that  he,  like  the  ill-fated  M.  Severo,  is  a 
Brazilian  by  birth.  Only  twenty-eight— and  world- 
famous  I  Natiu-ally  imaginative,  everything  tended  to 
make  him  more  so.  Instead  of  the  dull  uniformity  of  a 
city  street,  he  was  bred  in  a  land  of  virgin  forest,  bridge- 
less  rivers,  pathless  wilds  : — 

And  when  I  reflect  that  it  is  enough  to  rise  a  few  yards  only 
above  the  ground  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  all  the  obstacles  and 
dangers  threatening  the  foot  traveller  below,  and  to  visit 
unfatigued  and  gently  rocked  in  a  basket  all  the  infinitely  varied 
panoramas  of  a  land  so  rich,  it  seems  to  me — as  it  has  always 
seemed  from  my  earliest  childhood — 9.  necessity  of  Nature  to 
become  an  aeronaut. 

M.  Santos- Dumont  cannot  remember  how  young  he  was 
when  he  began  to  fly  kites.  Later  on  he  made  light 
aeroplanes  with  bits  of  straw,  with  a  screw  propeller 
driven  by  springs  of  twisted  rubber.  Jules  Verne  was 
his  favourite  author,  but  he  devoured  the  histcry  of 
aerial  navigation  found  in  the  works  of  Flammarion  and 
Wilfrid  de  Fonvielle.  Later  on  his  father,  an  engineer 
trained  in  Paris,  taught  the  boy  the  principles  of 
mechanics.  From  childhood  he  had  a  passion  for 
making  calculations  and  inventing,  and  from  his  tenth 
year  he  was  allowed  to  handle  the  powerful  and  hea\y 
machines  of  his  father's  factories,  an^  even  drive  a  com- 
pound locomotive.  He  hardly  dared  speak  of  his 
dreams  of  aerial  locomotion  ;  but  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity he  went  to  France.  Only  in  1897  did  he  make 
his  first  ascent  in  a  spherical  balloon.  The  rest 
of  the  paper  is  very  interesting,  but  need  not  be 
quoted  here.  M.  Santos-Dumont  insists  that  a  practi- 
cable dirigible  balloon  must  have  the  simplest  possible 
mechanism. 

Professor  Heilprin's  scientific  paper  on  the  Mont  Pelde 
eruption  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  has  a.ppeared. 
It  is  amazing  that  so  many  warnings  of  the  approaching 
calamity  should  have  passed  unheeded. 

In  the  September  GirVs  Realm  there  is  a  prettily 
illustrated  article  on  "  Nature  by  the  Brookside,"  and  a 
clever  sketch  by  Mr.  Pett  Ridge,  "  Her  Magnificent 
Holiday,"  of  a  slum  child  by  whom  all  the  numerous 
country-holiday  societies  had  somehow  passed. 
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THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE. 

In  the  Strand  Magazine  for  September  a  number  of 
leading  English  actresses  (but  not  Miss  Terr>')  have  been 
asked  whether,  knowing  what  they  now  know,  they 
would,  if  they  had  their  lives  over  again,  still  choose  the 
stage ;  and,  secondly,  would  they  like  to  see  their 
daughters  on  the  stage.  With  one  exception — Miss 
Rosma  Brandram — ^they  most  enthusiastically  declare  that 
no  other  career  is  even  thinkable  to  them ;  but  about  seeing 
their  daughters  actresses  there  is  far  more  difference  of 
opinion.  Many  think  girls  had  better  not  work  at  all  ; 
others  that  they  had  better  do  anything  than  the  wearing 
work  of  an  actress ;  and  others  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
stage  is  at  least  as  good  a  profession  as  any,  and  much 
better  paid,  always  providea  there  be  real  love  of  acting. 

From  an  article  on  Panama  hats,  now  indispensable 
to  anyone  aspiring  to  be  fashionable,  we  learn  that  even 
Mr.  Lyman  Gage  was  foolish  enough  recently  to  pay 
£\oo  for  an  extra  fine  Panama  ;  the  King  is  said  to 
sport  a  j^90  hat,  while  Jean  de  Reszke^s  went  nearly  up 
to  C12.0  for  his.  Even  a  medium  Panama  costs 
Naturally  all  this  is  excellent  for  Panama,  or  rather  for 
Ecuador,  Colombia  and  Guayaquil,  the  hat  industry  being 
now  the  most  flourishing  in  that  part  of  South  America. 
Never  before,  perhaps,  has  there  been  so  costly  a  fad  so 
universally  adopted.  The  hat  is  not  made  of  straw  at 
all,  but  of  the  stem  of  palm  leaves,  or  a  rare  kind  of  South 
American  grass. 

Harr>'  Furniss,  in  his  paper  on  English  and  American 
after-dinner  oratory,  does  not  give  the  palm  to  the 
Americans.  The  very  best  England  can  do  is  better 
than  the  very  best  America  can  do. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  September 
Scribner^s  is  Mr.  WyckofFs  study  **  Among  London  Wage- 
Earners."  In  this  paper,  which  is  the  first  of  a  series, 
Mr.  Wyckoff  dispels  the  popular  notion  that  the  East  End 
of  London  is  a  city  of  unutterable  slums,  and  shows  that 
in  reality,  while  very  monotonous,  it  is  a  remarkably 
respectable  quarter — so  much  so  as,  in  the  writer's  mind, 
"  rather  to  distinguish  it  among  all  the  quarters  olf 
London."  Mr.  Wyckoff  in  this  first  article  devotes 
himself  to  a  general  survey  of  the  ground  which  he  will 
later  study  in  detail.  This  promises  to  be  a  most 
interesting  series  of  studies,  and  all  who  have  followed 
Mr.  Wyckoff  in  his  work  in  America  will  be  delighted 
that  so  earnest  an  obserN'er  has  studied  conditions  of  life 
in  London.  Mr.  William  Whitehouse  deals  with  his 
travels  in  Abyssinia  under  the  title  of  "Through  the 
Country  *  f  the  King  of  Kings."  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  what  a  noticeable  boom  there  has  been 
in  Abyssinia  in  recent  months.  There  are  several  other 
articles  and  stories,  but  the  number  does  not  contain  any 
of  those  illustrations  in  colour  for  which  Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  have  made  themselves  such  a  reputation. 


From  Mr.  Walter  H addon,  of  the  Caxton  Type 
Foundr>',  Salisbur>'  Square,  London.  E.C.,  wc  have 
received  a  pamphlet  on  the  Standardisation  and 
Interchangeability  of  Printing  Types."  It  is  a  technical 
publication  interesting  only  to  those  connected  with  the 
printer's  craft,  and  describes  what  is  known  as  the  Point 
System,  which  is  in  use  among  the  American  type- 
founders, and  which  has  been  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Mr.  Haddon,  who  will  doubtless  be  willing  to  send 
fiiU  information  to  any  printer  who  applies  for  it. 


THE  SUNDAY  STRAND. 

In  the  Sunday  Strand  for  September  there  is  an 
account  of  the  difficult  work  of  converting  the  Barotsis, 
King  Lewanika's  people.  Years  ago  a  raiding  Basuto 
tribe  conquered  the  Barotsis,  but  before  long  the  con- 
quered race  rose  against  their  conquerors,  exterminated 
them,  and  King  Lewanika  was  chosen  to  reign  over  the 
ancestral  kingdom  with  twenty-five  clans  tributary  to 
him.  Next  the  Basutos  sent  their  own  missionaries  to 
the  Barotsis,  but  converting  them  seems  more  uphill  work 
than  such  a  task  usually  is. 

Judging  from  this  article,  our  recent  Coronation  guest 
is  still  almost  a  barbarian.  His  dominions  are  on  the 
bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  and  studded  with  ant-hills.  For 
a  third  of  the  year  the  Zambesi  overflows  and  turns 
them  into  a  lake  again.  Then  the  animals  crowd  on 
the  islands  for  refuge,  and  the  King  and  Court  depart  to 
hunt  them  and  collect  a  winter  store  of  skins,  A  Royal 
barge  is  rebuilt  each  year  for  the  King,  and  manned 
entirely  by  chiefs.  No  woman  may  set  foot  on  her. 
Women,  under  Lewanika,  are  in  the  most  degraded 
condition.  He  has  twenty-one  wives,  but  "no  home,'* 
he  said.  Once  he  nearly  swept  out  his  harem,  but  was 
prevented  by  fear  of  deposition.  Once,  indeed,  it  was 
thought  he  might  embrace  Christianity,  as  some  of  his 
own  children  and  dependent  chiefs  have  done.  But  now 
he  has  become  avaricious,  and  thinks  of  nothing  but 
money-getting. 

Certamly,  burning  for  witchcraft,  the  boiling  water 
ordeal,  infanticide,  and  slave  trade  are  abolished  ;  but 
the  tone  of  the  article  is  not  very  hopeful  as  to  any  real 
progress  being  made. 


The  Century  Magazine. 

I  NOTICE  elsewhere  Mr.  Bishop's  paper  on  personal 
reminiscences  of  Mr.  Godkin,  a  paper  identifying  Mark 
Twain  and  Tom  Sawyer,  and  another  on  the  Chinese 
Empress.  Besides  these  papers  there  is  a  very  elaborately 
illustrated  paper  on  the  eruption  of  Mont  PeMe.  Mr. 
Woodberry  writes  a  brief  appreciation  of  Mr.  William 
Watson,  and  President  Hadley  discourses  upon  the  two- 
fold cause  of  betting.  Betting,  he  says,  has  an  important 
function,  as  it  is  the  means  of  checking  irresponsible  talk. 
The  other  cause  of  its  popularity  is  the  excitement  which* 
is  connected  with  risk  of  any  kind.  He  thinks  it  will  be 
stopped  as  duelling  was  stopped,  and  if  we  could  make  it 
a  part  of  our  social  code  that  bluff  and  brag  and  loui 
talk  of  every  kind  were  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  the  only 
present  justification  of  betting  would  fall  to  the  ground. 


The  Leisure  Hour. 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  for  September  the  Rev.  J.  Isabella 
writing  on  the  food  of  fishes  and  how  they  capture  it, 
says  it  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  fishes  "  eat  anything  they 
can  catch.'*  On  the  contrar)-,  they  are  often  dainty 
feeders.  Some  of  them,  also,  seem  rather  greedy  ones. 
A  cod  will  eat  three  dozen  at  a  meal.  The  female 
conger,  in  default  of  other  food,  will  gobble  up  the  male. 
Some  fishes  prowl  for  their  prey  in  darkness,  like  cats. 
Others  poke  about  for  it  on  the  sea-bottom.  Those  living 
entirely  on  eggs  or  small  floating  animals  have  strainers. 
But  it  is  particularly  the  Crustacea  which  are  the  prey  of 
all  the  other  fishes,  small  and  great,  toothless  or  sharp- 
toothed.  The  red  sandstone  cave  dwellings  in  the  rocks, 
round  Kinder,  in  the  remote  parts  of  Staffordshire,  are 
described  by  Mr.  D.  Stafford.  "  The  Personal  Forces  of 
Religious  Journa'ism" — Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  and  Rev. 
F.  B.  Meyer — are  the  subjects  of  Mr.  David  Williamson's- 
sketch.    Another  ai^icle  is  on  Teneriffe. 
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the  engineering  magazine. 

The  September  number  contains  many  interesting 
articles,  two  of  which  on  the  naval  engineer  are  noticed 
elsewhere. 

THE  NEW  ELDORADO. 

Articles  upon  the  mineral  wealth  of  British  Columbia 
are  now  appearing  pretty  frequently,  but  the  subject  is 
so  vast  that  there  is  always  something  to  be  learnt  from 
them.  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Brewer  deals  with  the  discoveries 
which  have  already  been  made,  but  emphasises  the  fact 
that  there  are  large  areas  which  are  terra  incognita 
so  far  as  the  white  man  is  concerned.  The  province  of 
British  Columbia  is  an  enormous  territory  of  varied 
resources,  including  mineral,  timber,  fish,  agriculture,  and 
stock-raising.  Extensive  travel  alone  will  impress  on  the 
mind  the  vastness  and  magnitude  of  this  mountainous 
<iomain.  Nature  has  not  only  been  very  beneficent  in 
scattering  her  resources  with  lavish  hand,  but  has  also 
been  most  generous  in  providing  highways  by  which  the 
•explorer  can  travel  during  his  work  of  research.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Pacific  region  of  North 
America  will  exhibit  within  the  next  few  decades  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  industrial  expansions  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  MOTOR-CAR  RACES. 

Mr.  C.  R.  D'Esterre,  in  an  article  upon  the  Paris- 
Vienna  motor-car  races,  points  out  that  such  races  are 
undoubtedly  largely  responsible  for  the  extraordinary 
development  which  has  taken  place  in  the  motor-vehicle 
industr)'  in  France.  It  is  universally  recognised  among 
engineers  that  there  is  no  test  for  any  sort  of  mechanism, 
better  calculated  to  expose  its  defects  than  an  organised 
competitive  trial  fixed  for  a  definite  date  and  time.  The 
success  of  the  Paris- Vienna  race  can  only  be  character- 
ised as  marvellous  when  the  various  difficulties  are 
considered.  Eight  years  ago  automobile  manufacturers 
-were  invited  to  send  their  venicles  for  a  run  of  from  100 
to  200  miles  on  the  best  roads  in  France ;  they  might 
effect  all  necessary  repairs  on  the  road,  and,  if  fortunate, 
did  not  need  to  stop  or  even  slow  down  during  the  whole 
route.  Nowadays,  cars  are  called  upon  to  pass  through 
an  ordeal  such  as  probably  no  other  mechanical  contri- 
vance is  ever  subjected  to. 

HIGH  SPEED  ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 

Mr.  George  H.  Gibson  contributes  a  highly  interesting 
paper  upon  the  rapid  development  of  inter-urban  electric 
railways  in  America.  In  1899  ten  miles  of  electric  road 
-were  built  for  every  mile  of  steam  road  constructed.  I^ 
is  often  said  that  electric  railways  have  checked  the 
concentration  of  population  in  great  cities  by  creat- 
ing suburban  districts ;  but  in  the  farming  regions 
they  have  had  a  still  greater  effect  in  building 
up  many  small  centres  of  population.  One  of  the 
greatest  possibilities  of  the  inter-urban  road  lies  in 
the  development  of  freight  traffic.  Many  of  the 
•electric  roads  sell  passenger  tickets  to  points  on  the 
steam  roads.  While  many  electric  roads  have  been  con- 
structed cheaply  and  of  light  materials,  the  tendency  is 
.more  and  more  towards  a  substantial  type  of  construction 
similar  to  the  best  steam-railway  practice.  The  road 
irom  Grand  Rapids  to  Muskegon,  Mich.,  parallels  steam 
Toads  to  both  cities,  the  running  time  of  the  electric  and 
steam  cars  being  about  the  same.  On  an  average  the 
electric  cars  weigh  from  20  to  25  tons  without  load,  and 
are  from  40  to  50  feet  long.  They  are  completely 
-equipped  with  heaters,  air  brakes,  etc.  In  passing 
through  towns  and  cities  the  overhead-trolley  system  is 
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generally  used,  while  upon  the  right  of  way  through 
the  countr}'  which  is  enclosed  the  third  rail  system  is 
employed. 

ELECTRICITY  V,  STEAM. 

While  electric  roads  are  approaching  steam  lines  in 
type  of  construction  and  methods  of  generation,  many  of 
the  latter  are  finding  it  advantageous  to  adopt  electric 
traction,  especially  for  short  haul  and  suburban  service. 
The  Quebec,  Montmorency  and  Charlevoix  Railway  has 
in  this  way  within  two  years  increased  its  total  yearly 
receipts  from  44,221  dols.  to  73,292  dols.  A  number  of 
roads  used  chiefly  for  pleasure-riding  have  been  built  in 
South  California.  The  Los  Angeles-Pasadena  line  was 
so  well  patronised  the  first  year  that  it  was  necessar)'  to 
double  track  the  road.  It  competes  with  three  steam 
lines,  and  one  of  the  latter  has  been  compelled  to  reduce 
its  train  service  by  half.  Speeds  on  the  electric  roads 
vary  between  20  and  50  miles  an  hour,  and  tickets  cost 
about  one  halfpenny  a  mile.  Regular  services  are  main- 
tained, and  all  cars  are  despatched  by  telephone. 
Passenger  traffic  has  developed  enormously  in  the 
districts  through  which  the  lines  run.  High  speed  inter- 
urban  roads  in  Europe  are  ver)^  rare.  In  Great  Britain 
there  are  none  at  all.  Germany,  the  foremost  of  Conti- 
nental countries  in  this  respect,  has  only  41*8  miles,  and 
in  the  United  States  there  are  276*2  miles!  It  is  said 
that  the  new  plant  of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railway 
Company  of  New  York  City  will  have  a  total  power  which 
equals  in  capacity  the  total  electric  power  available  for 
traction  in  the  whole  of  France  I 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  other  contributions  are  more  technical.  Mr. 
Percy  Longmuir  writes  upon  recording  and  interpreting 
foundry  costs  ;  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Ennis  oa  intensitied  produc- 
tion and  industrial  investment.  The  changes  of  a  half- 
century  in  the  marine-engine  shop  are  discussed  by  Mr. 
E.  P.  Watson.  This  number  completes  the  twenty-third 
half-yearly  volume. 


THE  LADY'S  REALM. 

The  September  Ladfs  Realm  is  more  generally  inter- 
esting than  usual.  The  Hon.  Maud  Pauncefote  con- 
tributes a  description  of  the  Adirondacks,  the  great 
American  holiday  resort.  Till  lately  the  Adirondacks 
(twelve  hours  by  rail  from  New  York  City)  were  only 
known  to  the  hunter  and  explorer.  The  scenery  of  the 
long  chain  of  mountain  lakes,  "  each  one  more  lovely 
than  the  last,"  rivals  the  finest  parts  of  Switzerland.  Life 
in  the  "camps  "  of  tents  and  of  wooden  houses  is  delightful. 
The  disadvantages  are  that  for  food  one  is  dependent  on 
the  hotels,  which  send  launches  round  the  lakes  to  the 
various  camps,  the  food  being,  of  course,  extremely  dear. 
Also  when  the  hotels  shut  up  one  has  to  depart,  there 
being  nothing  left  to  eat,  although  one  may  not  be  at  all 
ready  to  go. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Fitzgerald  describes  the  caravan  work  of 
the  Church  Army,  which  last  year  had  sixty  to  seventy 
vans  up  and  down  the  country,  which  managed  partly  to 
support  themselves  by  the  sale  of  literature  to  the  amount 
of  £^\yOoo,  The  captain  of  each  van  is  a  trained  and 
experienced  Evangelist.  Several  vans  have  been  conse- 
crated by  no  less  personages  than  Bishops.  Bountiful 
contributions  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  pro- 
duce are  received.  Women  too  poor  to  give  anything 
will  volunteer  to  cook,  clean  a  van,  or  do  laundry  work 
free  of  charge.  The  vans  never  enter  a  diocese  without 
the  hearty  consent  of  the  Bishop,  and  are  often  invited 
by  the  incumbent. 
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THE  REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Reime  de  Paris 
deals  with  the  romantic  story  of  Michelet's  second  mar- 
riage, and  will  be  found  noticed  elsewhere. 

FRENCH  UNIVERSITIES. 

Those  interested  in  and  concerned  with  the  management 
of  British  Universities  will  turn  at  once  to  M.  Liard's 
curious  paper  on  the  foundation  of  French  Universities. 
A  great  effort  is  being  made  at  the  present  moment  to 
reorganise,  and  as  it  were  resuscitate,  the  ancient  centres 
of  French  learning— once  so  justly  famed  in  mediaeval 
Europe.  Since  the  Revolution  there  has  been,  from  the 
practical  point  of  view,  but  one  French  University — that 
of  Paris.  Various  Frenchmen  who  have  lived  for  short 
or  long  periods  in  this  country  have  been  justly  struck 
by  the  great  part  played  in  our  national  life  not  only  by 
Oxford  and  by  Cambridge,  but  by  the  ancient,  honoured 
Scottish  Universities  ;  and  these  acute  observers  have 
longed  ardently  to  see  the  same  kind  of  institution 
flourish  on  their  own  soil.  M.  Waddington  took  an 
immense  interest  in  the  matter,  and  as  long  ago  as  1876 
made  a  determined  effort  to  interest  the  Government  in 
the  project.  Various  Republican  statesmen  followed 
suit,  and  at  last— in  ths  July  of  1896— the  dream  of 
Kenan,  of  Berthelot,  of  Lavisse,  of  Monod,  and  of  Jules 
Simon  became  more  or  less  a  substantial  reality. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  JOHN  CHINAMAN. 

In  the  same  number  of  ihe  Revue  M.  Donnet  analyses 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  Chinese  Man  in 
the  Street.  According^  to  the  French  writer  the  most 
remarkable  natural  trait  of  John  Chinaman  is  his  good 
sense,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  full  of  super- 
stitions. The  Chinaman,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  good  sense,  is  an 
utter  materialist ;  the  ideal  side  of  life  does  not  appeal  to 
him  at  all.  He  is  so  sure  that  he  knows  everything  best 
that  he  naturally  regards  all  those  human  beings  ^vho 
have  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  China  as  outer 
barbarians.  Even  now  there  are  many  districts  in  China 
where  Europeans  are  believed  to  be  creatures  stone  blind, 
"with  red  hair  and  red  faces,  and  of  semi-amphibious 
nature — that  is,  living  half  their  time  on  earth  and  half 
their  lime  in  the  sea.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
Chinaman  has  extraordinary  command  over  his  nerves, 
and  can  apparently  compel  himself  to  feel  glad  or  sorry 
according  to  his  mood.  At  a  family  funeral  the  mourners 
arc  all  very  cheerful  till  the  moment  comes  when  they  are 
informed  that  they  must  be  sorrowful.  They  then  fall  to 
weeping  bitterly,  and  exhibit  every  sign  of  intense  dis- 
tress. After  this  has  gone  on  for  some  time  the  chief 
mourner  observes,  "  I  thank  you  ;  that  is  enough,"  and, 
as  if  by  magic,  every  tear  is  dried  ;  the  men  seize  their 
pipes,  and  begin  again  laughing  and  drinking  with  great 
good  humour.  John  Chinaman  has  no  need  for  a  god, 
for  he  worships  only  what  he  sees. 

THE  FRENCH  FLEET  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  August  Revue  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  article  is  an  anonymous  and  somewhat 
technical .  account  of  the  new  arrangements  made  con- 
cerning the  disposition  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Far 
East.  At  the  present  moment  France's  possible  adver- 
saries would  naturally  be  England  and  Japan,  and  the 
writer  concludes  that  in  that  case  the  allies  would  be  face 
to  face  not  only  with  France,  but  also  with  Russia,  who 
always  keeps  a  portion  of  her  fleet  in  Chinese  waters. 
The  anonymous  writer  draws  careful  parallels  between 
the  naval  conflicts  which  took  place  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  those  which 
may  occur  during  the  next  twenty  years.    He  warns  the 


French  Admiralty  that  in  such  a  far  Eastern  naval  con- 
flict as  that  foreseen  by  him  France  would  be  in  no 
sense  prepared  to  hold  her  own  with  England. 

FRANCE  A  COMMERCIAL  NATION. 

M.  B^rard,  who  has  become  a  great  authority  on  all 
commercial  questions,  contributes  an  interesting  article 
on  the  place  now  held  by  France  in  the  commercial 
world.  He  warns  his  countr)'men,  and  especially  those 
interested  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  world-'s  mar- 
kets, to  beware  of  Anglophobia,  for  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view  the  United  Kingdom  has  long  been  France's 
best  friend  and  customer.  Unlike  Germany,  the  British 
Empire  does  not  seek  to  acquire  her  lively  neighbour's 
happy  hunting-p-ounds,  she  is  content  to  trade  with  her 
fair  neighbour ;  indeed,  even  at  the  present  time  the  French 
manage  to  sell  to  us  goods  of  twice  the  value  of  those  which 
we  each  year  sell  to  her.  Further,  wealthy  as  is  the 
British  Empire  in  much  that  is  lacking  to  France,  the 
French  often  contrive  to  make  a  profit  out  of  what  should 
be  purely  British  products.  Thanks  in  a  great  measure 
to  Mr.  Rhodes  the  Colonial  Briton  has  now  a  monopoly  of 
the  diamond  industry,  but  the  art  of  diamond-cutting  has 
remained  a  Continental  art,  and  the  De  Beers  diamonds 
are  all  bound  to  make  a  short  sojourn  in  Paris  before  they 
can  be  displayed  to  the  retail  customer.  As  for  the 
enormous  trade  done  in  French  eggs  and  butter,  the  fact 
has  been  pointed  out  numberless  times  in  innumerable 
British  publications,  and  were  the  United  Kingdom  to 
disappear  into  the  sea  there  are  whole  departments  of 
Northern  France  which  would  find  themselves  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  In  addition  to  the  egg  and  butter 
trade,  France  seems  to  have  a  practical  monopoly  of 
certain  fruits — fruits,  be  it  noted,  that  could  just  as  well  be 
grown  in  this  country,  and  England  buys  forty  million 
francs'-worth  of  fresh  fruit  from  France  each  year.  The 
humble  but  useful  sardine  means  a  turnover  of  fifteen 
million  francs.  Fifty  millions'-worth  of  French  butter  is 
consumed  in  England,  and  an  instructive  chapter  could 
be  wTitten  concerning  the  popularity  of  French  wines, 
notably  champagne.  M.  Bdrard  speaks  with  touching 
sympathy  of  the  energetic  promoters  of  the  National 
Poultry  Organisation  Society  ;  but  he  points  out  with 
considerable  shrewdness  that  in  this  matter  France  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  her  British  rival,  for  the  French 
farmer's  wife  devotes  herself  to  the  rearing  of  poultry  in  a 
way  that  no  modern  Englishwoman  would  consent  to  do, 
and  as  long  as  this  is  so  France  will  go  on  Supplying  us 
with  eggs,  butter  and  poultry  to  the  tune  of  seventy 
million  francs  each  year  ! 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

No  article  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  calls  for  separate 
treatment.  The  place  of  honour  is  given  to  M.  Fallot's 
shrewd  analysis  of  the  present  Maltese  crisis.  The 
writer  has  paid  two  long  visits  to  Malta,  and  so  considers 
himself  well  equipped  to  deal  with  the  difficult  language 
question.  He  begins  by  pointing  out  that  were  it  not  for 
Great  Britain  a  great  portion  of  the  population  of  Malta 
would  have  to  leave  the  island,  or  else  remain  to  die  of 
hunger.  But  in  spite  of  this  fact,  which  is  fully  recognised 
by  the  Maltese,  the  island  has  never  become  really 
British  in  aflection  and  sentiment,  and  the  French  writer 
accuses  the  British  residents  and  officials  of  treating  the 
Maltese  native  nobility  and  gentry  with  scorn.  Although 
until  comparatively  lately  Malta  was  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  her  form  of  Government,  being  in  no  wise 
managed  from  Downing  Street,  the  unfortunate  inter- 
ference of  Mr.  Chaniberlain  in  the  difficult  and  delicate 
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language  question  caused  the  smouldering  embers  of 
dislike  to  burst  into  flame.  The  Maltese  are  now  on  the 
worst  of  terms  with  their  rulers,  and  this  m  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Home  authorities  have  given  way  on  the 
language  question. 

LOCUSTS  IN  ALGERIA. 

M.  de  Tiallis  gives  a  striking  account  of  the  modem 
plagues  of  locusts  so  dreaded  by  the  Algerian  colonist. 
During  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  four  great 
visitations — in  1846,  in  1866,  in  1874, 2"id  in  189 1.  No 
noxious  insect,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  no  animal,  can 
do  more  mischief  in  a  short  time  than  can  the  humble- 
looking  locust ;  a  tract  of  land  which  is  noted  for  its 
fertility  and  beautiful  luxuriance  will  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  be  so  completely  denuded  of  every  blossoming 
and  green  thing  as  to  recall  the  desert.  The  eloquent 
words  of  the  prophet  Joel  are  as  true  to-day  as  they  were 
when  he  first  delivered  them.  All  sorts  of  extraordinary 
remedies  have  been  proposed,  of  which  perhaps  the  most 
absurd  and  the  least  practical  was  that  of  arming  a 
battalion  of  soldiers  with  butterfly  nets.  More  profitable 
experiments  have  been  made  by  scientists  and  chemists, 
and  nowadays  a  great  number  of  locusts  are  destroyed 
with  the  aid  of  various  insecticides,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  no  effective  method  of  combatting  these  African 
pests  has  been  discovered. 

M.  Filliol  contributes  a  highly  technical  and  curious 
paper  on  what  may  be  called  the  mysterious  beginnings 
of  rivers.  Both  to  the  poet  and  the  engineer  there  is 
something  very  striking  and  mysterious*  in  the  thought 
that  the  great  rivers  of  the  world  almost  invariably  start 
from  tiny  springs,  and  the  problem  of  "  where  the  water 
comes  from  ^  has  occupied  many  minds  both  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present 

In  the  second  August  number  M.  Ghuesi  gives  a 
sympathetic  sketch  of  the  childhood  and  youth  of 
Madame  Juliette  Adam,  the  brilliant  Frenchwoman  who 
founded  the  Nouvelle  Revue  some  twenty  years  ago,  and 
who  may  well  claim  to  have  played  a  very  real  and 
constructive  part  in  modem  French  Republican  history. 

FRENCH  ADVICE  TO  COLONISTS. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Frenchman  is  never 
likely  to  make,  in  the  British  sense,  a  good  colonist. 
This  becomes  clearer  than  ever  as  one  reads  the  quaint 
remarks  contributed  in  all  good  faith  by  a  Dr.  Barrot  to 
the  Revue,  The  paper  is  apparently  an  advance  chapter 
of  a  book  which  is  intended  to  be  the  French  colonist's 
Vade  Mecum,  Of  course  there  is  much  that  is  very 
sensible  in  the  doctor's  advice,  but  also  many  paragraphs 
which  read  as  if  they  had  been  written  in  somewhat 
unpleasant  jest.  One  of  these  actually  encourages  the 
French  colonist  to  acquire  a  temporary  native  wife,  with 
whom  he  is  advised  to  part  before  returning  home, 
leaving  her,  however,  with  a  handsome  present,  which 
will  soon  secure  her  a  husband  among  her  own  people  ! 
Should  the  colonist  intend  to  settle  in  the  countr>%  his 
medical  mentor  advises  him  to  form  an  "  eternal  union," 
and  to  bring  as  many  children  into  the  world  as  possible, 
as  nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than  the  creation  of  a 
half-caste  race  ! 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Fouill^e's  curious  and 
interesting  article  on  **  The  Conduct  of  Life  Among 
Animals,"  and  Madame  Bentzon's  **  Interview  with 
Tolstoy."  As  usual,  the  Re^me  devotes  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  historical  papers,  and  in  each  of  the  August 
numbers  the  place  of  honour  is  given  to  M.  Sorel's 


elaborate  account  of  the  Peace  or  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
which  ended  the  Wars  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  was 
hailed,  especially  in  London,  as  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Before  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  Bonaparte  was  still  unrealised  by  Europe  at 
lirge,  but  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  (the  Treaty 
was  only  signed  on  March  26th,  i&)2)  showed  the  world 
that  the  brilliant  Corsican  soldier  was  a  statesman  as 
well  as  a  general,  and  caused  the  more  observant  of  his 
contemporaries  to  regard  him  with  fear. 

THE  FRENCH  PORTSMOUTH. 

Those  taking  a  practical  or  merely  an  intelligent 
interest  in  naval  matters  will  find  it  worth  their  while  to 
glance  over  the  diary  kept  by  a  French  naval  officer  who 
prefers  to  remain  anonymous.  The  first  chapter  is 
entitled  "In  Port,"  and  the  writer  gives  a  lively  account 
of  Cherbourg,  the  great  maritime  town  whose  strength 
and  warlike  footing  so  unpleasantly  impressed  Queen 
Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  on  the  occasion  of  their 
second  visit  to  France.  The  French  Portsmouth  owed 
its  being  in  the  first  instance  to  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI., 
who  was  passionately  interested  in  his  navy  ;  but  each 
successive  French  ruler,  including  Napoleon,  Charles  X., 
and  Napoleon  III.,  added  something  to  Cherbourg  and 
its  defences,  and  even  now  the  Government  is  spending 
twenty-seven  million  francs  in  making  improvements  ta 
the  harbour.  The  writer  manages  to  convey  a  great 
sense  of  activity  and  power,  and  gives  some  choice  word- 
pictures  of  the  various  types  of  seamen  with  which  he  was 
brought  in  contact. 

WORK  IN  THE  FRENCH  COAL  MINES. 

M.  Benoist  continues  his  most  interesting  account  of 
the  organisation  of  work  in  the  French  coal  mines,  and 
he  gives  much  information  of  a  curious  character.  Of 
the  five  thousand  miners  employed  in  one  North  of 
France  mine,  close  on  four  hundred  of  the  workers  are 
children,  that  is,  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 
In  most  cases  a  man  spends  his  whole  life,  from  childhood 
to  old  age,  in  this  kind  of  work  ;  for  though  in  the  life  of 
every  Frenchman  there  comes  one  great  break,  that 
caused  by  the  Conscription,  even  afier  having  spent  some 
years  in  the  army,  the  young  miner  drifts  back  to  his  old 
way  of  life.  It  should  be  added  that  the  miner  rarely 
remains  faithful  to  the  same  neighbourhood  :  he  drifts 
from  mine  to  mine,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
various  companies  do  all  they  can  to  encourage  their 
men  to  stay  with  them  year  after  year.  M.  Benoist  has 
much  to  say  concerning  the  long  hours  of  bard  constant 
labour,  which,  he  says,  makes  the  French  miner  old 
before  his  time,  and  causes  him  to  appear  a  worn-out  old 
man  when  he  has  reached  his  forty-fifth  year.  He 
admits,  however,  that  no '  French  worker  enjoys  such 
constant  holidays  as  does  the  miner,  one  and  all,  e\en 
the  more  sober  workers  constantly  take  days  off.  The 
usual  expression  concerning  these  unlicensed  holidays  is 
**  doing  Sunday."  "  What  were  you  doing  yesterday  ? 
one  miner  will  ask  the  other.  "  Oh,  I  was  Sundaying,'* 
comes  the  ready  answer. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  consist  of  an  attempt  to  analyse  the 
personal  character  of  Frederick  the  Great,  as  seen  in  his 
political  correspondence  ;  of  an  account  of  two  great 
musical  epochs,  that  of  the  cantata  and  that  of  the 
oratorio  ;  of  a  subtle  analysis  of  the  mistakes  made  by 
those  eighteenth  century  philosophers  who  believed  that 
the  world  could  be  rendered  virtuous  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  of  a  political  paper  dealing  with  the  practical 
effects  of  the  recent  French  Legislative  Elections. 
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The  Reviews  Reviewed, 


LA  REVUE. 

La  Revue  for  August  contains  many  articles  of  the 
highest  interest,  several  of  which  are  noticed  separately. 
ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY  IN  TURKEY. 

Professor  VamWr>'  calls  attention  to  the  growth  of 
German  influence  in  Turkey  since  1870.  The  Turkish 
official  language  even  contains  the  word  aleman  (French, 
€xiUmand).  At  Constantinople  there  are  an  increasing 
number  of  Germans  in  high  favour  with  the  Sultan. 
None  of  these  functionaries  are  or  have  been  really  worth 
their  high  salaries,  except  Baron  von  der  Goltz,  whose 
instruction  of  the  Turkish  officers  was  certainly  worth  its 
cost.  How  soon  Turkey  will  see  that  she  is  pulling  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  Germ:iny,  Professor  Vamb^ry 
leaves  to  others  to  discuss.  Certainly  Germany  loses  no 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  her  friend.  But,  equally 
certain,  German  influence  has  left  the  masses  of  the 
people  quite  untouched  ;  the  German  does  not  conciliate 
the  Asiatics  nearly  so  much  as  the  English  or  French  ; 
and  Gennan  advance  and  the  Bagdad  Railway  (which  is 
to  regenerate  Turkey)  will  certainly  displease  Russia,  and 
sooner  or  later  England. 

LITERARY  ARTICLES. 

M.  Montfort  describes  the  new  literary  generation  in 
France,  which  has  arisen  chiefly  since  1895.  France's 
literary  vit  lity  is  amazing.  Every  fifteen  years  it  pro- 
duces a  new  generation.  Most  of  the  names  of  the 
rising  literar}'  generation  of  to-day  are  not  well  known  yet 
in  England.  The  best  known  are  those  of  Jean  Viollis, 
>1  arc  Lafargue,  Louis  Lamarque,  and  Andrd  Fleury. 

Fray  CandiPs  paper  on  "  Intellectual  Spain  "  is  devoted 
to  an  appreciation  of  Larra  the  critic,  Espronceda  the 
poet,  and  Rosales  the  painter.  Madrid  has  just  opened 
a  Pantheon  of  her  own. 

MM.  Savitch  and  Knlajnine's  paper  on  the  Russian 
home  and  foreign  press  chiefly  excites  amazement  that 
such  a  thing  as  a  Russian  newspaper  can  possibly  exist. 

M.  Klingsor  has  two  illustrated  papers  on  French 
caricaturists,  some  of  v  hom  are  rather  caviare  to  the 
English  reader. 

Mme.  R^musat  writes  of  the  new  Danish  novel.  She 
says  pessimism  is  the  keynote  of  the  Danish  novel.  Of 
the  modern  works  deserving  serious  consideration  not 
one  celebrates  the  joy  of  life. 

M.  Muret  has  a  lengthy  study  of  "  an  American 
naturalist  poet " — Thoreau  ;  and  Mary  Summer^s  paper 
on  the  conquest  of  the  supreme  intelligence  is  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Buddha.  M.  Finot  cannot  be  accused  of 
insularity. 

OTHER  PAPERS. 
Dr.  Rouby  \vrites  of  the  Nun  of  Grazes,  Soeur  Saint- 
Fleurel,  who  has  been  perplexing  France  by  declaring 
herself  possessed  of  a  devil.    Dr.  Rouby  says  the  devil  is 
hysteria. 

M.  Coupin  has  a  charminff  paper  on  "Animals  which 
Never  Pay  their  Rent,"  chiefly  birds  who  usurp  other 
birds*  nests. 

There  is  a  long  remarkable  poem  by  Ibsen,  and  the 
usual  reviews  of  books  and  magazines. 


In  the  Quiver  (or  September  the  Rev.  W.  Garrett  Horder 
writes  of  "A  Mill  Girl's  Poetry" — a  short  account  of  the 
poetr>'  of  Miss  Grenniss,  an  American  mill  girl  of  Berlin, 
Connecticut,  a  factory  worker  from  the  age  of  fourteen. 
He  lays  no  claim  to  literary  merit  in  her  verse,  but  the  senti- 
ment of  some  of  her  poems  caused  them  to  be  included  in 
the  "  American  Treasury  of  Sacred  Song."  It  is  a  pathetic 
account  of  a  girl  with  great  undeveloped  possibilities. 


GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

I  HAVE  noticed  elsewhere  General  von  Goltz*s  article  • 
upon  the  Boer  War,  and  there  is  not  much  else  in  the 
Deutsche  Revue  which  calls  for  mention.  An  "  indepen- 
dent politician "  concludes  his  eulogistic  paper  upon 
Prince  Hohenlohe  as  Chancellor.  He  was  not  a  good 
speaker,  had  not  the  fire  of  a  Bebel,  the  sarcasm  of  a 
Richter,  or  the  pathos  of  Dr.  Lieber,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  said  things  did  not  please  people.  But  what  he 
said  was  always  important,  profound,  and  in  a  classical 
form. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  contains  several  interesting 
articles.  M.  von  Brandt  writes  upon  "  The  End  of  the 
South  African  War."  He  points  out  that  everything 
should  be  done  to  allay  the  animosity  between  England 
and  Germany,  and  regrets  that  the  Times,  the  Spectator, 
and  the  National  Review  seem  to  have  made  it  their 
S|)ecial  business  to  try  and  make  trouble  not  only  between 
Germany  and  England,  but  also  between  other  Powers. 
Up  to  now,  thanks  to  the  correct  attitude  of  the 
German  Government,  these  attempts  have  failed, 
sometimes  recoiling  on  England's  own  head,  but 
the  fact  cannot  be  blinked  that  if  this  sort  of 
thing  goes  on  results  may  take  place  which  will  be 
very  hurtful  to  England.  The  German  Government  may 
not  always  be  able  to  hold  the  people  in  check,  and  the 
English  press  would  do  well  to  cease  pla^'ing  with  fire. 
Mr.  Walter  Gensel  contributes  a  paper  upon  Art  at  the 
Diisseldorf  Exhibition.  He  regrets  that  the  German 
section  was  by  no  means  representative.  The  best  art 
cannot  be  said  to  come  from  Germany,  nor  indeed  from 
France  or  England,  who  have  had  the  lead  alternately 
for  so  many  years.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  paintings  of 
Americans  and  Scandinavians,  and  the  sculptures  of 
Belgians.  Von  Ernst  Elster  discusses  the  question  of 
Heine's  nationality. 

The  Monatschrift  fUr  Stadt  und  Land  contains  an 
article  by  C.  von  2epelin  upon  Russia's  position  in  the 
Far  East.  He  sketches  the  gradual  building  up  of  a 
Russian  colony  on  the  Pacific,  and  predicts  a  great  future 
for  it.  The  great  trans-continental  railway  will  increase 
immigration  as  well  as  assure  the  military  position.  In 
addition,  the  unwilling  assistance  of  foreign  Powers  will 
help  its  development,  and  it  is  sure  to  play  a  great  rdle  in 
the  opening  up  of  the  East. 

The  Socialistische  Monatshefte  has  an  article  by 
Eduard  Fuchs  upon  French  caricature  in  1870-1871.  It 
is  illustrated  with  several  reproductions,  which  show  that 
the  style  of  French  cartoon  has  altered  very  little  during 
the  intervening  30  years.  All  sorts  of  problems  are  being 
worked  out  in  Austria  just  now,  and  in  consequence 
Friedrich  Hertz's  article  upon  National  Democracy  in 
that  Empire  is  very  timely.  His  conclusion  is  that  Aus- 
tria can  be  reconstituted  only  from  the  spirit  of  the 
masses,  can  win  power  and  strength  only  by  means  ot 
political  democracy  and  national  autonomy.  Adolph 
von  Elm  describes  the  fourth  German  Mining  Congress. 
There  are  more  interesting  articles  than  usual  in  this 
number. 

•*  Some  Curious  Ecclesiastical  Clocks "  gives  Mr. 
Ludlam  Teale,  in  the  Sunday  at  Home,  matter  for  an 
interesting  paper.  These  quaint  old  clocks,  to  be  found 
all  over  England,  nearly  all  possess  a  "  Jack  o'  the  clock- 
house"  or  bell-ringing  effigy,  generally  a  rudely  carved 
figure  in  the  dress  of  the  period  from  which  the  clock 
dates.  Wells  possesses  a  very-  curious  Jack.  Norwich 
has  lost  the  clock,  but  keeps  the  two  Jacks.  One  of  the 
handsomest  Jacks  is  at  St.  Edmunds,  South  wold. 
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the  dutch  m\3uin25. 

Elsevier* s  Gcillustreerd  Maandschrift  does  not  begin 
with  an  article  on  a  modern  artist  for  once  in  a  way,  and 
the  break  in  the  chain  is  welcome  ;  however  entertaining 
they  be,  one  appreciates  a  change.  Art  is  not  left  out 
altogether  from  the  text,  for  there  is  Mr.  Max  Roose*s 
essay  on  a  Dutch  master  in  the  Ermitage  at  St.  Peters- 
burg— Jan  van  Goyen,  to  wit.  The  words  from  the 
/^-r/"  were  written  in  the  preceding  sentence  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  for  art  is  always  well  represented 
in  the  illustrations  of  this  magazine.  Having  paid 
our  tribute  to  art,  we  can  pass  to  the  other  contents. 
Mr.  S.  Kalff,  whose  name  is  familiar  as  a  con- 
tributor to  Dutch  periodicals,  holds  the  place  of  honour 
with  his  article  on  Daimio  Land  ;  the  description  of 
places,  people,  and  things  in  Japan  is  well  worth  perusal, 
m  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  in  Great  Britain  have  heard 
a  good  deal  lately  concerning  our  new  ally.  From  a 
Western  point  of  view,  says  the  author,  there  is  much 
to  deplore — signs  of  decay  ;  but  there  is  also  a  bright 
as  well  as  a  shady  side,  and  much  to  admire  and  to 
be  surprised  at.  Not  a  bad  place  to  live  in,  but 
scarcely  commendable  for  a  mere  tour.  The  writer 
takes  us  into  the  life  of  the  natives,  and  makes  us  feel 
pleased  that  we  know  more  about  "  ces  vilains  petits 
messieurs  japonais  " — and  the  mesdames  japonaises  also, 
for  that  matter.  A  description  of  an  ascent  of  the 
Breithorn  comes  very  appropriate  at  a  time  when  the 
papers  tell  us  every  other  day  of  an  accident,  and  when 
we  learn,  with  a  strangled  shiver,  that  the  very  spot 
which  we  decided  to  pass  without  attempting  to  ascend 
or  descend  has  since  been  the  death-place  of  a  fellow- 
countryman.  Stories  and  editorial  chat  make  up  a  good 
issue. 

The  readers  of  Vragen  des  Tijds  have  a  rest  during 
August,  for  this  review  does  not  appear  ;  its  July  number 
has  to  serve  for  August  also.  The  review  contains  not 
more  than  three  articles,  always  of  a  solid  character,  so 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  its  readers  prefer  light  literature 
during  the  month  of  holidays.  De  Gids,  however,  makes 
an  effort  with  a  good  novel  during  the  summer,  and  its 
August  number  is  a  good  one.  Miss  Kooistra  has  an 
essay  on  the  effects  of  the  fanciful  on  our  minds,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  should 
enter  into  the  training  of  the  teacher.  We  remember 
certain  things  because  of  the  fantastic  way  in  which  they 
are  placed  before  us  ;  if  we  are  told  about  little  Miss 
Snowflake,  dressed  all  in  white  by  the  crystals  that  fall 
from  above,  we  acquire  in  a  very  easy  manner  the 
knowledge  that  snow  is  white,  although  we  live  in  a 
country  where  snow  is  rarely  or  never  seen.  Quite  recently 
a  young  fellow  extolled  the  virtues  of  a  system  of 
teaching  French  sentences  by  means  of  pictures, 
and  remarked  that  the  only  French  sentence  which  he 
had  ever  thoroughly  learnt  was  acquired  through  seeing 
a  picture  of  a  man  lying  asleep,  with  the  sentence  printed 
underneath  it.  On  being  asked  what  the  sentence  was, 
he  replied,  after  considerable  hesitation,  that  in  English 
it  was  Do  you  sleep  well  ?  "  but  the  French  had  slipped 
him  for  the  moment  !  The  other  contents  include  articles 
on  the  final  exams,  at  g>'mnasia  and  Pistoja,  the  Italian 
humorist  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  latter  especially 
interesting. 

Woord  en  Bceld  gives  us  a  capital  article  on  the  Life 
Work  of  .the  Archduke  Ludwig  Salvator  of  Austria,  whose 
travels  and  scientific  researches  have  awakened  so  great 
an  amount  of  interest  in  every  country'  of  Europe  and  in 
America.  The  Exhibition  at  Amstelhoek,  stories,  and  the 
usual  musical  contribution  complete  the  number. 


OF  Reviews. 

THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

The  most  noteworthy  art  article  of  the  month  is 
undoubtedly  that  by  Signor  T.  M.  Palmarini  in  the 
Nuova  Antologia  (August  1st),  in  which  an  apparently 
successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  a  problem 
that  has  puzzled  art  critics  for  centuries.  The  title  of 
"  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,"  traditionally  bestowed 
upon  the  great  picture  by  Titian  which  forms  the  glor)^ 
of  the  Borghese  gallery  in  Rome,  can  never  have 
satisfied  any  intelligent  student  of  art,  and  as  a 
result  many  contradictory  explanations  have  been 
forthcoming  concerning  the  raison  d^etre  of  the  two 
beautiful  women  seated  by  the  fountain.  Signor  Pal- 
marini now  makes  the  entirely  novel  suggestion 
that  the  picture  is  an  allegorical  representation 
of  that  legendary  fountain  of  love  in  Ardennes  minute'y 
described  by  Bojardo  in  his  poem  "  Orlando  Innamo- 
rato.'*  Undoubtedly  the  detail  of  the  picture  corresponds 
very  closely  indeed  to  the  word-painting  of  the  poem. 
Moreover,  the  author  identifies  the  two  figures  as  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  lady,  and  that  no  other  than  the 
beautiful  Laura  Dianti,  whose  authentic  portrait  by 
Titian  hangs  in  the  Louvre,  and  who  later  became  the 
wife  of  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Este. 

The  same  number  contains  a  long  poem  by  G. 
d*Annunzio,  which  will  certainly  puzzle  many  of  his 
fortiijn  admirers,  while  Professor  Vidari  of  Pavia  returns 
to  the  much  debated  subject  of  divorce  in  Italy.  He 
maintains  the  full  right  of  his  State  to  establish  divorce 
if  it  pleases,  but  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  moment  is 
unpropitious  in  Italy.  Catholics  oppose  it  vigorously;  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  remains  indifferent,  and  only  a  small  body 
of  bitter  anti-clericals  agitates  in  its  favour.  The  Pro- 
fessor therefore  recommends  the  Government,  before 
taking  any  further  legislative  action,  to  collect  the 
opinions  of  the  Appeal  Court  judges,  professors  of  juris- 
prudence, and  other  weighty  persons,  and  only  to  proceed 
m  the  matter  if  their  support  proves  available. 

La  Nuova  Parola  continues  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
idealism  in  life  and  art,  and  does  good  work  in  introduc- 
ing the  younger  names  in  European  art  and  letters  to  its 
readers.  The  June  and  July  numbers,  which  have 
reached  us  somewhat  late,  contain  an  article  on  art  and 
idealism  by  Hdl^ne  Vacaresco,  a  scathing  review  of 
Hall  Caine*s  "  The  Eternal  City,"  a  most  laudatory 
illustrated  account  of  Walter  Crane,  whose  work  at 
the  recent  Turin  Exhibition  seems  to  have  excited 
much  enthusiasm,  and  some  exceedingly  curious  spiritual- 
istic photographs  in  which  figures  that  never  posed 
before  the  camera  appear  pn  the  negative.  Under 
the  somewhat  misleading  title  "The  Journey  of  the 
King  and  England's  Repentance"  the  anonymous 
political  writer  of  the  Rivista  Moderna  passes  under 
review,  somewhat  effusively,  the  recent  diplomatic  action 
of  Italy,  culminating  in  the  visit  of  her  King  to  St. 
Petersburg.  He  further  rejoices  in  the  renewed  expres- 
sions of  friendship  that  have  passed  between  Italy  and 
England,  regarding  them  as  a  welcome  change  from  the 
"  inert  and  indifferent  "  attitude  maintained  for  so  long  by 
Lord  Salisbury'.  Italy,  the  author  claims,  is  now  on  terms 
of  close  friendship  with  all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe, 
save  only  Austria,  and  even  to  Austria  it  is  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

A  new  Italian  monthly  review,  socialist  and  international, 
/  Problemi  del  Lavoro^  was  started  in  August  for  **  the 
impartial  and  serene  study  of  practical  labour  questions."* 
Judging  from  the  first  number,  it  will  devote  itself  r  ither 
to  chronicling  industrial  information  and  statistics  than 
to  the  discussioji^f  social  nroblems. 
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"  Modern  languages,  though  much  inferior  to  Latin  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  (at  least  as  generally  taught),  must  none 
the  less  be  regarded  as  an  important  part  of  a  sound  general  education." — War  Office  Committee. 


THE  editors  of  the  International  Annual  Comrades 
All  having  decided  that   the  demand  for  it' 
warrants  a  third  number  for  Easter,  1903,  the 
following  circular  has  been  issued  to  the  various  teachers 
concerned  : — 

"comrades  all.'' 

The  third  number  of  the  "  Scholars'  International 
Annual "  will  be  issued  before  the  Easter  holidays  of  the 
year  1903.  All  Foreign  Language  Teachers  are  asked 
to  communicate  with  us  before  the  end  of  November. 

The  contents  of  the  Annual  will,  as  before,  consist  of 
stories  in  English,  French,  and  German  ; 

Articles  by  the  several  organisers  of  international 
correspondence  and  by  scholars^  in  various  schools  ; 

Accounts  of  exchange  of  homes  ; 

Addresses  of  collectors  of  stamps,  postcards,  flowers,  etc. ; 

Papers  upon  such  subjects  as  Recitations  in  Foreign 
Tongues,  International  Language,  etc. 

The  price  is  eightpence,  but  copies  ordered  by  teachers 
before  the  second  week  in  February  will  be  sent  for 
sixpence  each  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Stead  will  give  prizes  of  books  as  usual,  but  the 
number  and  conditions  are  not  yet  settfed.  Further 
information  will  be  sent  to  teachers  upon  receipt  of  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope,  and  specimen  copies  of 
No.  I  to  teachers  and  those  who  can  interest  teachers, 
if  2d.  for  postage  be  sent.  As  the  joint-editors  of  the 
Annual  are  English,  French  and  German,  and  as  its 
contents  are  principally  in  these  three  tongues,  the 
portions  have  alternately  to  take  the  first  place  ;  and 
as  English  came  first  in  No.  i,  French  in  No.  2,  it  will 
be  the  turn  for  German  to  open  the  ball  in  No.  3. 

The  Annual  is  interesting  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  of 
teachers  to  make  it  so  ;  communications  from  them  and 
suggestions  ai  e  therefore  gladly  received.  They  should  be 
directed  to  the  Secretary  for  International  Correspon- 
dence, Review  of  Reviews  Office,  Mowbray  House, 
Norfolk  Street,  Strand.  It  is  a  moot  question  as  to 
whether  the  prizes  should  or  should  not  be  given  to  the 
scholar  who  sends  in  the  contribution  published  in  the 
Annual.  Such  contributors  have  always  had  a  copy  of 
the  Annual,  of  course,  but  the  book  has  hitherto  been 
given  to  the  pupil  indicated  by  his  teacher  as  having 
been  the  longest  in  regular  correspondence,  the  same 
pupil  not  being  eligible  two  successive  years. 

The  contributions  welcomed  are  papers  descriptive  of 
the  school,  school  life,  favourite  games,  holiday  excur- 
sions, hobbies,  remarkable  buildings,  inventions,  home 
customs — in  short,  those  things  in  which  the  scholar  is 
personally  interested,  and  which  will  naturally  be  of 
interest  to  other  scholars  all  over  the  world.  Amateur 
photographs  are  welcome  ;  last  year  those  from  France 
were  so  numerous  that  they  could  not  all  be  used.  Will 
teachers  kindly  help  by  passing  on  the  Circular  ?  The 
Annual  is  not  a  commercial  concern  ;  does  not  nearly 
pay  its  own  printing  expenses,  and  therefore,  being 
issued  for  those  interested  in  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages,  is  dependent  upon  their  efforts  to  spread  the 
sphere  of  its  usefulness. 

SCHOLARS*  LETTERS. 

June,  1902. 

Dear  Mr.  Stead, — I  was  very  pleased  indeed  to  have  the 
book  jou  so  kindly  sent  me,  in  connection  with  my  French 


correspondence,  though  I  keep  up  the  correspondence  as  a. 
pleasure  and  not  as  a  duty.  I  first  heard  from  my  friend  in  the 
spring  of  1897,  and  although  we  have  never  met  one  another  we 
have  corresponded  so  long  we  feel  like  old  friends.  As  a  rule 
our  letters  are  purely  personal,  and  I  have  learnt  a  ^ood  deal 
about  French  life.  My  friend  is  fond  of  reading  English  books,, 
and  seems  to  have  read  a  great  many  ;  whilst  I  have  become 
much  interested  in  French  literature  and  French  history,  whiclb 
would  never  have  happened  if  I  had  merely  studied  in  class. 
We  used  to  exchange  letters  about  our  school  life,  and  have  now 
University  life  to  discuss,  also  the  places  we  have  been  to  anc£ 
the  famous  people  we  have  seen.  At  first  the  mistakes  we  made 
were  rather  funny,  but  the  letters  I  get  now  are  correctly  written 
and  nicely  expressed.  I  think  my  French  has  improved  too„ 
though  not  in  the  same  measure. — Yours  sincerely,        M.  I. 

Dear  Jessie, — In  your  last  letter  you  expressed  a  desire  to^ 
have  a  description  of  the  town  of  Valence.  Well,  to-day  I  will 
try  and  satisfy  your  wish.  Valence  is  a  pretty  little  town  of 
about  30,000  inhabitants,  coquettishly  seated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhdne.  Its  climate  is  that  of  the  Midi,  and  its  sky- 
almost  always  a  delicious  blue.  The  only  disagreeable  thing: 
is  the  winds  which  always  blow  along  the  valley  of  the  Rh6ne, 
There  are  plenty  of  nice  walks,  amongst  which  one  may  count 
the  Champs  de  Mars,  which  is  planted  with  fine  limes,  and 
overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Rh6ne,  and  the  ruined  feudal  Chateau 
of  Trussol,  belonging  to  the  Duchesse  d'Uz^s. 

I  cannot,  for  lack  of  space,  finish  the  letter  of  which 
the  above  is  but  the  commencement.  But  the  writer 
describes  vividly  the  views,  the  buildings,  etc.,  and 
concludes  by  apologising  for  her  enthusiasm  for  her 
native  town.  I  would  like  to  insert  the  whole,  for  surely 
these  two  letters,  taken  at  random,  testify  to  the  value  of 
this  exchange  of  letters. 

CHESS. 

A  French  visitor  to  Brighton  has  contributed  a  charm- 
ing paper  to  Concordia^  m  which  he  describes  the  free 
public  chess-room  opened  by  the  Municipality  of 
Brighton  in  the  Pavilion.  After  describing  the  room  and 
the  players,  he  tells  of  the  cordiality  with  which  he  was. 
received,  although  a  stranger,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  his  pro,.osal  to  play  France  against  England  was 
welcomed  ;  but  he  does  not  say  which  won.  Perhaps,  as. 
he  was  some  weeks  in  Brighton,  the  success  was  not 
always  on  one  side.  His  point  is  that  friendliness 
between  countries  may  be  aided  by  such  means,  and  he 
wonders  if  other  municipalities  have  followed  the  example 
of  Brighton,  and  desires  also  to  promote  the  idea  in  his 
own  countr)'.  Is  there  such  a  public  chess-room  else- 
where ?  Would  our  public  libraries  be  available  ? — silence 
being  a  necessity  for  chess  players  as  well  as  readers. 

NOTICES. 

Although  Comrades  All  is  intended  in  the  first  place  for 
schoters,  it  is  not  exclusively  so  ;  and  contributions  fron^ 
adult  correspondents  will  be  welcome.  Some,  we  know,, 
hiave  exchanged  visits,  and  others  have  exchanged  valu- 
able information. 

Several  natives  of  India  plead  with  British  lads  for 
letters. 

Letters  from  Italy  and  Denmark  asking  for  correspon- 
dents have  become  numerous.  Will  any  respond  to  this 
request  for  friendly  intercourse  ? 

Adult  correspondents  seeking  to  exchange  letters  with 
Germans  and  French  are  asked  to  send  one  shilling; 
towards  the  cost  of  search. 
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I.— THE  TRIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  OF  JEANNE  D'ARC* 


ONE  good  result  of  the  Coronation  which  took 
place  last  month  was  to  bring  forcibly  home 
to  the  modem  world  the  extraordinary  charm 
and  deep  religious  solemnity  of  the  ceremony  itself. 
Even  the  sturdiest  Radicals  and  the  most  convinced 
Freethinkers  who  were  present  in  the  Abbey  on  the 
9th  August  were  unable  to  resist  the  extraordinary 
sense  of  awe  excited  by  the  ceremony  to  which  they 
had  been  called,  in  many  cases  as  cynical  spectators.  If 
this  happened  in  the  twentieth  century  in  a  Protestant 
country,  where  the  superstition  of  Royalty  has  almost 
disappeared  before  the  advance  of  democracy,  we 
can  form  some 


idea  of  the  im- 
mense signifi- 
cance   of  the 
Coronation  in 
mediaeval  times. 
From    this  it 
follows  directly 
we   are  better 
able  to  under- 
stand   the  im- 
mense import- 
ance of  the 
Coronation  of 
Charles  VII.  at 
Rheims,  which 
from    the  first 
was  the  supreme 
object  of  Jeanne 
d' Arc's  ambition. 
Before  the  Coro- 
nation of  Edward 
VII.,  the  import- 
an  ce  which 
Jeanne  d'Arc  at- 
tached to  the  Coronation  of  Charles  VII.  appeared 
somewhat  of  an  anti-climax  to  the  heroic  exploits 
which    characterised    the     early    stages    of  her 
mission.    But  after  the  Coronation  at  Westminster 
the  ceremony  at  Rheims  assumes  its  proper  position, 
and  we  can  see  it  somewhat  as  Jeanne  saw  it — the 
natural  culmination  of  a  mission  which  from  first  to 
last  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  other  than  miraculous 
and  divine.    Jeanne  d'Arc  was  so  very  much  more 
important  an  actor  in  the  history  of  the  human  race 
than  Edward  VII.  ever  can  be,  that  the  fact  that  our 
King's  crowning  helped  us  to  understand  better  the 
French  girl's  mission  may  be  regarded  as  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  important  services  whith  he  has  been  able 
to  render,  or  will  ever  be  able  to  render,  to  his 
people. 

•  "Jeanne  d'Arc,  Mtiid  of  Orleans,  Deliverer  of  France."  Edited  by 
T.  Douglas  Murray.    Illustrated     London :  Willie  Heioemann,  19=2. 


The  Birthplace  of  the  Maid  at  Domremy. 

[Reduced  illusiraiiou  from  Mr,  Murray's  book.) 
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Some  day,  perhaps,  an  English  king  may  arise  with  as 
vivid  an  imagination  as  that  of  the  Kaiser,  and  if  ther6  be 
conjoined  thereto  a  high  sense  of  justice  and  lofty 
moral  courage,  we  may  see  another  Coronation  at 
Westminster  preceded  by  an  expiatory  pilgrimage  to 
Rouen.  For  the  doing  to  death  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  by 
the  English  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  remains,  and 
will  ever  remain,  one  of  the  blackest  blots  in  the 
history  of  our  people.  Nothing  that  we  have  ever 
done,  nothing  that  we  can  ever  do,  as  a  people  will 
quite  equal  the  infamy  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Maid. 
It  stands  out  with  the  lurid  radiance  of  hell-fire  from 

the  darkness  ot 
the  past,  and  all 
that  we  can  do 
as  a  nation  and 
ill  that  the 
Sovereign  cai> 
do  as  a  Monarch 
to  mark  our 
sense  of  contri- 
tion, and  to 
testify  our  repent- 
ance for  the  sins 
of  which  we  as 
a  nation  are  col- 
lectively  guilty^ 
would  be  in- 
sufldcient  to  wipe 
away  the  stain* 
tTom  our  annuls, 
[t  is  too  much 
to  expect  from 
Edward  VII. 
that  he  should 
array  himself  in 
sackcloth  and 

proceed,  attended  by  his  courtiers,  to  the  scene  of 
the  burning  of  Jeanne  d*Arc,  to  make  humble 
confession  of  the  crime  of  his  ancestors,  and 
to  bear  witness  before  God  and  man  of  the 
sincerity  with  which  the  English  to-day  have 
repented  of  that  great  crime.  But  he  is  a  man  of 
generous  impulses,  especially  where  women  are 
concerned,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  see 
to  it  that  he  is  adequately  represented  every  re- 
curring May  at  the  Maid's  festival,  which  celebrates 
the  deliverance  of  Orleans.  Lord  Dufferin,  when 
he  was  Ambassador  in  Paris,  told  me  that  he  had  on 
one  occasion  sent  Talbot — a  lineal  descendant  of 
Talbot  of  Henry  VI.'s  time — to  attend  the  cele- 
bration, and  he  would  have  attended  himself  had  it 
not  been  for  fear  lest  such  a  demonstration  would 
have  embarrassed  the  Ministry  then  in  power  in 
the  French  Republic,  who  were  inclined  to  regard 
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the  cult  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  as  a  mask  for  clerical 
agitation  against  the  Republic.  But  Jeanne  d'Arc 
is  far  too  great,  too  divine  a  figure  in  history  to  be 
monopolised  by  any  party,  by  any  nation.  Her 
memory  is  one  of  the  most  cherished  heirlooms  of 
the  human  race.  She  is  absolutely  unique.  No 
other  woman  in  the  world  was  ever  entrusted  with 
such  a  mission  by  the  supreme  Power,  nor  has  any 
other  human  being,  male  or  female,  ever  discharged 
the  duties  entrusted  to  them  with  such  ideal  fidelity. 

Her  story  will  always  remain  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  history  —  a  tragedy  more  infinitely 
pitiful,  inasmuch  as  she  was  a  woman,  than  any 
tragedy  in  which  the  hero  was  of  the  stronger  sex.  Of 
course  in  the  story  of  Calvary  other  considerations 


thing  could  come  out  of  Lorraine  seemed  to  France 
of  the  fifteenth  century  almost  absurd.  Nevertheless, 
a  good  thing  did  come  out  of  that  ill-famed  place, 
even  the  deliverer  of  her  fatherland.  Both  Jeanne 
and  Jesus  had  from  early  youth  a  sustaining  con- 
viction of  their  divine  mission.  Both  were  bom 
in  times  when  their  native  country  was  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  foreigner  and  their  sacred  places 
profaned  by  a  triumphant  invader.  Both  were 
confirmed  in  their  conviction  as  to  their  divine  mis- 
sion by  voices  from  the  unseen,  and  by  messages 
which  to  them  were  syllabled  by  the  lips  of  angels. 
In  both,  the  weak  things  of  the  world  were  chosen  to 
confound  the  mighty.  The  Nazarene,  gathering  round 
him  a  handful  of  peasants  and  of  fisher-folk,  was  able 


The  Maid  asleep  in  Annour  on  the  Battlefield. 


enter  in  which  preclude  all  comparison,  and  Jeanne 
hqrself  would  have  been  the  fitst  to  shrink  with 
horror  from  any  suggestion  that  would  even  hint  for 
a  moment  a  parallel  between  the  Maid  of  Domremy 
and  the  Son  of  Man,  who  was  born  in  Bethlehem. 
But  putting  on  one  side  as  too  sacred  for  mention, 
much  less  discussion  here,  the  theological  aspect  of 
the  Crucifixion,  and  regarding  the  matter  solely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  incident  in  the  history 
of  humanity,  even  the  most  casual  observer  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  extraordinary  parallel 
that  there  is  between  the  story  that  is  told  in  the 
gospels  and  the  history  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  Like  the 
Founder  of  our  Faith,  Jeanne  was  bom  in  humble 
circumstances,  in  a  part  of  the  country  which  for  evil 
lame  vied  with  Nazareth.    To  think  that  any  good 


in  a  few  short  centuries  to  overtum  the  majestic  fabric 
of  Roman  Paganism,  and  establish  the  successor  of 
the  fisherman  as  sovereign  in  the  city  of  the  Caesars. 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  not  less  handicapped  by  every  dis- 
advantage of  obscurity  and  poverty,  and  above  all 
by  her  sex,  was  able  to  achieve  a  conquest,  in  a 
much  smaller  arena,  not  less  complete  and  much 
more  sudden.  Both  were  gifted  with  the  power  of 
prophetic  intuition,  which  enabled  them  to  speak  of 
things  not  yet  achieved  as  certain  of  accomplishment. 
Both  at  first  stood  absolutely  alone.  Both,  by  the 
simple  might  and  majesty  of  their  own  unswerving 
faith  in  their  divine  mission,  rallied  round  them 
the  devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  multitudes ;  and 
the  faith  which  they  generated  only  achieved 
its  greatest  triumphs  after  their  death.    The  public 
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career  of  both  was  limited  to  a  very  few  years, 

and  in  both  cases  was  marked  by  the  most  strongly 

contrasted  vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil  fortune.  As 

it  was  at  the  inception  and  in  the  execution  of  their 

divine  mission,  so  it  was  at  the  tragic  close.  Jeanne, 

like  Jesus,  was  betrayed   into   the  hands  of  her 

bitterest  enemies  by  those  whom  s'le  was  seeking  to 

deliver.    Both  in  their  hour  of  direst  adversity  were 

forsaken  by  their  own  followers,  and  as  the  high 

priests  delivered  Jesus  to  Pilate,  in  order  that  He 

might  be  cru  ifi  d,  so  Jeanne  was 

de  ivered  over  to  the  English  in 

order  that  she  should  be  burned 

alive  by  the  high  priest  doomed 

to  eternal  infamy  under  the  title 

of  "  Ix)rd  Pierre,  by  the  Divine 

mercy  Bishop  of  Ber  u  /ais."  In 

both  cases  the  innocent  victims 

were  judged  by  their  own  country- 
men, and  delivered  over  to  the 

foreigner  for   execution.  Both 

passed  through  a  Gethsemane  of 

agony,  in    which    their  mortal 

strength  seemed  to  fail;  both 

were  comforted  by  the  angels  of 

God,  and  both  went   to  their 

scaffold  testifying  with  their  last 

breath  to   their  unshaken  faith 

in  their  mission.    Jesus,  it  may 

be  said,  performed  many  mighty 

deeds  and  miracles;  but  mighty 

deeds  of  another  kind,  not  less 

miracles   in  the  sense  of  being 

entirely  beyond  human  power, 

were  performed  by  Jeanne,  who 

from  the  first  appeared   to  be 

inspired  by  a  power  and  wisdom 

far  beyond  that  of  mortals.  The 

simple  peasant  girl  from  Domremy 

exercised  an  extraordinary  moral 

ascendency  over  the  rude  and 
licentious  soldiery  whom  she  led 

to  victory.  Although  she  was 
quite  illiterate,  not  knowing  A 
from  B,  she  displayed  a  military 
genius  which  has  been  the  admir- 
ation of  successive  generations 
of  soldiers,  and  compelled  mar- 
shals of  France  to  admit  that 
in  this  simple,  unlettered  girl  there  was  a  power 
before  which  they  must  bow.  Of  stainless  purity 
of  life,  holy,  devout,  and  fervently  Catholic,  she 
was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  even  as  Jesus  was 
sentenced  as  a  blasphemer,  and  the  bearing  of  both 
in  the  last  terrible  hour  w^as  such  as  to  strike  awe  into 
the  souls  of  their  executioners. 

Although  the  penitential  pilgrimage  of  an  English 
Sovereign  to  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  in  Rouen 
has  still  to  be  waited  for  in  the  future,  the  way  has 
been  prepared  for  such  an  act  of  national  expiation 


Pierre  CauchoiL 

"  By  the  Divine  Mercy  Bishop  of  Beauvais.' 
{Frvm  Mr,  Murray*  book). 


by  the  publication  this  month  of  a  volume  entitled 
"  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Maid  of  Orleans,  Deliverer  of  France. 
Being  the  Story  of  Her  Life,  Her  Achievements,  ai:d 
Her  Death,  as  Attested  on  Oath,  and  Set  Forth  in 
the  Original  Documents."  This  volume,  which  is 
edited  by  T.  Douglas  Murray  and  published  by 
William  Heinemann,  for  the  first  time  enables  ti  e 
English  reader  to  read  in  his  own  language  the 
report  of  the  trial  which  led  to  her  condemnation, 
and  also  the  depo  itions  of  the  witnesses  on  whose 
testimony  the  original  sentence 
was  am  uUed.  By  the  order  of 
Pope*  Calixtus,  twenty-four  years 
after  her  g  ^rdemnation  at  Rouen, 
the  trial  was  reconsidered  by  a 
great  Court  of  lawyers  and 
Churchmen,  with  the  result  that 
her  condemnation  was  not  on  y 
annulled,  but  the  procedure  wrs 
condemned  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms.  "  We  say,  pronounce, 
decree,  and  declare,"  say  the  Lord 
Judges  who  held  the  inquiry,  "  the 
said  piocesses  and  sentences,  full 
of  cozenage,  iniquity,  and  manifest 
errors,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  law, 
we  say  that  they  are  and  shall  be, 
as  well  as  the  aforesaid  abjuration, 
their  execution  and  all  that 
followed,  null,  non-existent,  with- 
out value  or  effect." 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  they 
proceed  to  say  that :  "  We  break 
them,  annihilate  them,  annul  them, 
and  declare  them  void  of  effect, 
and  declare  that  Jeanne  ,was  en- 
tirely purged  of  any  mark  or 
stigma  of  infamy,  and  of  all  the 
consequences  of  these  same  pro- 
cesses." In  the  old  market-place, 
in  the  same  place  where  the  said 
Jeanne  was  suffocated  by  a  cruel 
and  horrible  fire,  this  sentence 
was  solemnly  published,  after  a 
public  sermon,  and  after  a  general 
preaching  and  the  placing  of  a 
handsome  cross  for  the  perpetual 
memory  of  the  deceased,  and  for 
her  salvation. 
The  eflfect  of  the  double  trial,  of  condemnation  and 
revulsion,  has  been  to  produce  a  complete  biographical 
record,  illustrated  by  evidence  taken  on  oath  in 
Court.  The  evidence  thus  taken  has  been  carefully 
translated  into  English,  and  is  published  in  full  by 
the  loving  care  of  Mr.  Douglas  Murray,  who,  like 
some  other  Englishmen,  realises  with  painful  intensity 
the  shame  and  infamy  of  the  crime  of  which  we 
English  were  guilty  six  centuries  ago. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  a  notice  of  this  book  to 
tell  the  story  of  Jeanne's  heroic  life  and  her  tragic 
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death.'  The  evidence  must  be  read  in  full  for 
the  cumulative  effect  of  the  testimony  of  Jeanne  her- 
self and  of  those  who  were  associated  with  her  to  be 
borne  in  upon  the  mind.  Whatever  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  Vatican  concerning  her  canonisa- 
tion, nothing  that  Rome  can  do  can  affect  the  final 
verdict  of  mankind  upon  one  of  the  purest  and 
noblest  characters  on  the  page  of  history.  Jeanne 
has  long  been  canonised  in  the  mind  of  France, 
and  there  is  no  saint  in  all  the  calendar  who  appeals 
with  so  much  force  and  pathos  to  those  who  are  out- 
side all  Churches  as  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

There  are  several  questions,  however,  of  surpassing 
interest  which  are  brought  out  in  the  report  of  her 
trials.  One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  one  which, 
indeed,  is  of  present  importance,  is  the  question  as  to 
"  what  is  the  Church  ?  "  Jeanne  was  over  and  over 
again  adjured  by  "  the  Lord  Pierre,  by  the  Divine  mercy 
Bishop  of  Beauvais,"  who  presided  over  the  tribunal 
which  condemned  her,  very  much  as  Caiaphas  acted 
in  the  trial  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  submit  to  the 
Church.  But  what  was  the  Church  ?  Jeanne  was  a 
simple,  unlettered  peasant  girl,  a  devout  Catholic,  dili- 
■gent  in  the  observance  of  all  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  and  nothing  filled  her  with  greater  horror 


than  the  suggestion  that  she  was  setting  herself  up 
against  the  authority  of  the  Church.  But  when 
they  insisted  that  she  must  repudiate  her  own 
mission,  and  abjure  the  revelation  which  she 
firmly  believed  she  had  received  from  God,  she 
w^as  puzzled,  as  well  she  might  be.  Over  and 
over  again  she  was  asked  if  she  would  refer  herself  to 
the  decision  of  our  holy  mother,  the  Church.  Stie 
answered  ;— 

**  I  refer  myself  to  God,  who  sent  me,  to  our  Lady,  and  to  all 
the  Saints  in  Paradise,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  all  one  to  God 
and  the  Church,  and  one  should  make  no  difficulty  about  it.  I 
came  to  the  King  of*  France  from  God,  from  the  Blessci 
Virgin  Mary,  from  all  the  Saints  of  Paradise,  from  the  Church 
Victorious  above  and  by  their  command.  To  this  Church 
I  submit  all  my  good  deeds,  all  that  I  have  done  or  will  do. 
As  to  saying  whether  I  will  submit  myself  to  the  Church  Militant, 
I  will  not  now  answer  anything  more." 

This  answer  was  provoked  by  the  question  pressed 
upon  her  by  her  judges,  who  gave  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  difference  between  the  Church  Trium- 
phant and  the  Church  Militant : — 

**  There  is  a  Church  Triumphant,  in  which  are  God  and  the 
Saints,  the  Angels  and  the  souls  of  the  saved.  There  is  another 
Church  Militant,  in  which  are  the  Pope,  the  Vicar  of  God  on 
earth,  the  Cardinals,  prelates  of  the  Church,  the  clergy  and 
all  good  Christum*  and  Catiiolics.  This  Church,  regularly 
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assembled,  cannot  err,  being  ruled  by  tbe  Holy  Spirit.  Will 
you  refer  yourself  to  the  Church  which  wc  have  thus  j  ist  defined 
to  you?" 

To  poor  Jeanne,  baited  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Church,  among  whom  was  "  the  Lord  Pierre,  by  the 
Divine  mercy  Bishop  of  Beauvais,"  this  Church  Militant 
was  represented  solely  by  her  persecutors.  Being 
questioned  further  on  a  subsequent  occasion  in  prison 
is  to  her  submission  to  the  Church,  she  replied  : — 

**On  all  that  I  am  asked  I  will  refer  to  the  Church  Militant, 
provided  that  they  do  not  command  anything  impossible.  In 
case  the  Church  should  wish  me  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the 
<x>ininand  which  has  been  given  me  of  God,  I  will  not  consent  to 
ii,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  will  defer  to  Go<l,  whose  command  I 
dlwsysdo.  But  in  case  the  Church  should  prescribe  the  con- 
trary, I  would  not  defer  to  anvone,  but  to  God  alone,  whose 
<onimandment  I  always  follow." 

They  asked  her  whether  she  did  not  believe  she 
vas  subject  to  the  Church  of  God,  which  is  on  earth, 
(hat  is  to  say,  to  our  Lord  Pope,  to  the  Cardinals, 
Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  other  prelates  of  the  Church. 
She  replied : — 

"  Yes,  I  believe  myself  to  be  subject  to  them,  but  God  must 
be  served  first." 

They  threatened  her  with  tortui^,  and  brought  her 
into  the  chamber  in  which  all  the  ghastly  instruments 
for  rending  her  body  were  displayed  before  her,  and 
threatened  her  to  proceed  at  once  to  their  infernal 
work.  To  which  Jeanne  made  reply  in  this 
manner : — 

"Truly,  if  you  were  to  tear  me  limb  from  limb  and  separate 
sou]  zna  body,  I  would  tell  you  nothing  more.  If  I  said 
anything  else  I  should  always  afterwards  declare  that  you  made 
me  say  it  by  force." 

So  matters  went  on  until  the  wtry  last.  When  the 
cart  was  brought  ready  to  convey  her  to  the  burning, 
some  friends  of  hers  persuaded  her  to  submit  to  the 
Church  Militant,  as  defined  by  her  judges.  A  Council 
was  summoned  at  Basle,  in  which  her  friends  were 
represented  as  well  as  the  others,  and  to  this  Council 
she  was  induced  to  submit  herself.  They  had  begun 
the  sentence  that  was  to  lead  her  to  the  stake,  when 
she  interrupted,  as  she  aftenivards  explained,  from  fear 
of  the  fire,  declaring  : — 

"  I  will  hold  all  that  the  Church  ordains,  all  that  you,  the 
judges,  wish  to  say  and  decree,  in  all  I  will  refer  me  to  your 
orders." 

Then  many  times  she  said  : — 

"Inasmuch  as  the  clergy  decide  that  the  apparitions  and 
revelations  I  have  had  are  not  to  be  maintained  or  believed,  I 
Mill  not  believe  or  maintain  them.  In  all  I  refer  me  to  ycu,  and 
to  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church." 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  statement  written  out  in  the 
official  report  of  the  trial.  But  what  seems  much 
more  probable,  from  the  official  report  issued  of  the 
trial,  is  that  Jeanne,  worn  out  with  weakness  and  the 
protracted  baiting  of  the  cross-examination  to  which 
she  had  been  subjected,  broke  down  and  admitted 
her  willingness  to  submit  to  the  Church  Militant  when 
regularly  assembled,  and  that  this  was  seized  upon  as 
an  admission  that  the  Church  Militant  was  the  Bishop 
of  Beauvais  and  his  coadjutors.  Considering  the  way 
in  which  the  trial  was  protracted;  and  the  absence  of 


eny  proper  reports,  it  is  quite  easy  to  believe  that  the 
officials  made  more  out  of  her  abjuration  than  tliey 
should,  and  construed  it  as  a  positive  statement  of 
what  she  believed.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  Church 
condemned  her  she  would  submit.  They  made  her 
sign  an  act  of  abjuration,  which  she  stated  she  did  not 
understand,  and  when  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  asked 
if  slie  would  submit  herself  to  the  Church,  she 
inquired,  "  What  is  the  Church  ?  So  far  as  it  is  you, 
I  will  not  submit  to  your  judgment,  because  you  are 
my  deadly  enemy." 

It  is  pitiful  to  read  this  prolonged  process  of 
inquisition,  in  which  a  Bishop  of  the  Church,  with  the 
Holy  Inquisitor  at  his  elbow,  and  sixty  assessors, 
pooled  their  wits  in  order  to  confound  a  simple 
peasant  girl.  It  compels  infinite  admiration  for  the 
marvellous  dexterity  and  intrepid  courage  with  which 
she  faced  her  persecutors.  In  it  she  appears  even 
more  truly  heroic  than  at  the  relief  of  Orleans.  She 
was  racked  with  the  anguish  which  comes  from  seeing 
an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  word  of  God, 
to  whom  her  supreme  allegiance  was  due,  and  the 
only  audible  voice  that  could  be  heard  speaking  in 
the  name  of  His  Church.  If  Jeanne  had  but  been 
quicker  to  seize  the  point  she  might  have  baffled  her 
persecutors  by  declaring  herself  from  the  first  ready 
to  submit  to  the  Church  Militant  u'/i:n  regularly 
assembled, 

A  Dominican  friar,  Brother  de  la  Pierre,  at  one 
time  counselled  her  to  submit  to  the  Council  of 
Basle.  "  What  is  a  General  Council  ?  "  aiked  poor 
Jeanne : — 

**  I  answered  her,"  runs  the  evidence,  "  that  it  was  an 
assembly  of  the  whole  Church  Universal  and  of  Christendom^ 
and  that  in  this  Council  there  were  some  of  her  side  as  well  as 
of  the  English  side.  Having  heard  and  understood  this,  she 
began  to  cry  :  *  Oh,  if  in  that  place  there  are  any  of  our  side,  I 
am  quite  willing  to  give  myself  up  and  to  submit  to  the  Council 
of  Bale.'  And  immediately,  in  great  rage  and  indignation,  the 
Bishop  of  Beauvais  began  to  call  out  :  *  Hold  your  tongue  ill 
the  devil's  name  ! '  and  told  the  notary  he  was  to  be  careful  to 
make  no  note  of  the  submission  she  had  made  to  the  General 
Council  of  Bale." 

It  is  thus  Jeanne  was  condemned  in  the  name  of 
the  Church  ;  but  the  people  who  condemned  her  have 
long  since  been  convicted  of  having  been  the  true 
heretics,  of  having  falsified  the  voice  of  the  Church. 

Bishop  Beauvais  and  all  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
who  surrounded  him  claimed  the  right  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  Church  Militant.  They  had  no  such 
right.  Yet  this  presumptuous  claim  is  constantly 
made  by  priests  in  dealing  with  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  I  remember  discussing"  the  question 
long  ago  with  Cardinal  Manning.  He  said  nothing 
could  be  more  monstrous  than  the  idea  which  some 
people  entertained  that  every  Catholic  priest  had 
a  right  to  claim  to  be  the  authorised  exponent 
of  the  mind  of  the  Church.  I  always  used  to 
maintain  my  readiness  to  submit  to  the  Church 
Invisible,  the  whole  Church  of  the  living  God, 
which  consisted  .of  all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jestis 
Christ    in    sincerity  and  truth ;    but   the  Visible 
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Capturs  of  the  Maid  by  the  Burg^diaas  at  Compi^giie. 

{From  the  painting  in  the  Pantheon,) 


Church  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  inadequate  and 
unauthorised  exponent  of  the  Church  Invisible  in  this 
world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Church  Triumphant  of 
the  other.  Yet  to  submit  to  the  Church  Militant  is  not 
so  terrible  if  that  Church  Militant  must  always  get 
itself  regularly  constituted  in  a  General  Council,  and 
if  liberty  of  opinion  is  conceded  until  such  Council 
gets  itself  into  actual  existence.  No  better  instance 
could  be  desired  than  the  case  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful.  It  is  very  seldom  that  any 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  could  be  got  together  so  impos- 
ing as  that  over  which  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  presided ; 
but,  the  Church  of  Rome  being  witness,  he  was 
utterly,  hopelessly,  wickedly  mistaken,  to  say  the  very 
least.  And  Jeanne  alone,  friendless  and  unlettered 
as  she  was,  more  accurately  interpreted  the  mind  of 
the  Church  than  all  the  dignitaries  who  confronted 
her. 

To  pass  on  to  another  subject,  it  is  evident  from 
the  depositions  that  while  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  and 
his  ecclesiastical  assessors  condemned  the  Maid,  he 
was  really  acting  as  the  tool  of,  and  at  the  instigation 
of,  the  English.  From  first  to  last  the  English  were 
determined  to  do  the  Maid  to  death.    They  were 


horribly  afraid  of  this  "  foul  limb  of  the  fiend,"  as 
they  called  her.  Soldiers  deserted  the  English 
banners  from  dread  of  her.  The  fear  of  the  Maid 
had  fallen  upon  the  English  armies  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  hardly  ventured  to  show  themselves  in  the 
field  until  she  was  done  to  death.  Even  when  they 
had  burnt  her  body  to  ashes,  they  scattered  those 
ashes  into  the  Seine,  lest  any  resting-place  might  be 
found  for  them  from  which  they  might  still  work: 
mischief  to  the  English  cause.  The  English  were^ 
determined  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  woman  who 
had  driven  them  in  shameful  flight  from  many  a 
stricken  field.  When  during  her  trial  she  was  ill  and 
seemed  nigh  unto  death,  they  manifested  the  greatest 
possible  solicitude  to  cure  her,  lest  by  her  death 
she  might  escape  from  the  fiery  doom  which  t'ley 
had  prepared  for  her.  They  were  furious  when 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  was  compelled  by  her  abjura- 
tion to  sentence  her  merely  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
and  they  promptly  took  steps  to  force  her  into  an  act 
of  contumacy  which  soon  brought  her  within  their 
clutches.  There  is  something  peculiarly  horrible 
in  the  devices  by  which  she  was  finally  done  to 
death. 

After  her  abjuration  she  consented  to  resume 
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woman's  apparel,  but  the  promise  given  to  her  that 
she  would  be  sent  to  the  ecclesiastical  prison  was 
broken,  and  she  was  handed  back  to  her  English 
gaolers.  They  maltreated  her,  and,  accordin*^ 
to  one  statement  made  by  the  Maid  herself, 
they  attempted  to  depri/e  h^r  of  that  virginity  the 
preservation  of  which  was  to  her  the  condition  of  her 
admission  to  Paradise.  English  ruflfians  of  the  lowest 
type  were  with  her  night  and  day  in  her  cell.  She 
slept  in  irons,  and  after  one  awful  night  of  violence 
and  attempted  outrage  they  removed  her  woman's 
attire  and  brought  back  her  male  dress,  which  she 
resumed,  as  it  better  aided  in  protecting  her  imperilled 
virginity.  For  this  she  was  instantly  declared  to  be 
a  relapsed  heretic,  and  handed  over  to  the  burning. 
But  for  Jeanne,  after  what  she  had  experienced  in  her 
cell,  the  funeral  pyre  itself  had  no  longer  any  terrors. 

To  students  of  t'le  marvellous  or  so-called 
miraculous  domain  of  psychical  science  the  case  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc  is  of  peculiar  and  enthralling  interest. 
For  no  one  can  rc^d  the  detailed  reports  of  her 
examination,!  iw^hich,  minutely  and  on  oath  under  cross- 
examination  in  court,  she  describes  how  her  Voices 
fi:^t  came  to  her,  what  they  said  to  her,  how  they  con- 
tinued through  all  the  dire  tribulation  of  her  trial  to 
comfort  her  and  advise  her,  without  being  convinced 
beyond  all  doubt  that  whatever  explanation  may  be 
given  of  those  Voices  they  were  real  to  her.  Her 
account  of  them  was  perfectly  clear,  straightforward, 
and  emln3ntly  sane.  They  spoke  to  her  when  a  child 
of  thirteen.  They  continued  to  comfort  her,  to  exho:t, 
advise  and  admonish  her  down  to  the  day  of  her  death. 
She  identified  those  persons  who  spoke  to  her  as 
the  Archangel  Michael  and  Saint  Catherine  and 
Saint  Margaret.  What  seems  clear  is  that  she  was 
clairvoyante  and  clairaudiente.  From  first  to  last 
during  her  trial  she  constantly  refused  to  answer 
questions  until  she  had  consulted  her  Voices,  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  an  accused  prisoner  under  cross- 
examination  to-day  would  refuse  to  answer  until  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  his  lawyer.  Sh^ 
made  no  mystery  about  it ;  it  was  quite  simple.  She 
reserved  her  answer  until  she  had  consulted  with  her 
Voices.  Then,  when  she  came  into  court,  she 
repeated  what  the  Voices  had  given  her  to  say. 

After  her  abjuration,  under  pain  of  the  fire  and  in  a 
moment  of  extreme  bodily  weakness,  it  was  those  celestial 
visitants  who  admonished  and  upbraided  her  for  her 
lapse.  She  said,  "  God  has  sent  me  word  by  St. 
Catherine  and  St.  Margaret  of  the  great  pity  it  is  this 
treason  to  which  I  have  consented,  to  abjure  and 
recant  in  order  to  save  my  life.  I  have  damned 
myself  to  save  my  life.  If  I  said  that  God  had  not 
sent  me  I  should  damn  myself,  for  it  is  true  that  God 
has  sent  me." 

Yea,  verily,  and  if  ever  there  was  an  ambassador 
sent  by  the  supreme  Power  who  rules  over  the  nations 


of  the  world,  then  Jeanne  was  that  ambassador  sent 
by  God  to  inflict  upon  England  one  of  the  greatest 
humiliations  that  had  ever  befallen  us  proud  islanders 
in  the  course  of  our  history.  She  was  the  inspired 
deliverer  of  the  fair  land  of  France.  Thespiritwhich  she 
evoked  was  not  to  be  quelled  even  by  the  flames  wh  ch 
consumed  her  frail  body.  The  spirit  of  Jeanne  d'Arc 
went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  from  the  ashes 
of  her  funeral  pyre.  She  delivered  France,  and  ternv- 
nited  for  ever  the  English  attempt  to  hold  sovereignty 
in  the  European  Continent.  And  therein  she  was 
twice  blessed,  for  she  not  only  delivered  France,  but 
conferred  upon  the  English  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
which  we  ever  received  from  the  hands  of  an  all- 
merciful  Providence.  Whatever  benefit  she  may  have 
conferred  upon  her  own  people  by  freeing  her  country, 
she  conferred  a  greater  benefit  upon  her  enemies  by 
compelling  them  to  return  within  their  own  boundaries 
and  work  out  their  own  de.stinies  on  a  field  far  wider 
than  the  narrow  confines  of  European  soil.  No  other 
woman  has  ever  wrought  so  great  a  deliverance  for 
two  nations — one  which  she  led  to  victor)',  the  other 
which  she  drove  back  out  of  the  country  which  they 
had  overrun. 

First  among  all  the  heroines  of  history,  glorious 
with  the  halo  of  genius  and  of  piety,  was  Jeanne  d'Arc. 
Her  memory  will  grow  brighter  as  the  centuries 
pass.  Kings  and  great  captains  and  mighty  nobles 
and  the  high  ecclesiastics  of  her  time  will  only  live  in 
the  memory  of  mankind  because  for  a  brief  space 
their  lives  were  glorified  by  coming  within  the  range 
of  the  influence  of  this  peasant  girl,  for,  although  I 
have  spoken  of  her  as  a  woman,  she  was  but  a  girl. 
She  was  only  seventeen  when  she  delivered  Orleans ; 
only  nineteen  when  her  heroic  death  on  the  scaffold 
led  her  English  executioner  to  declare  :  "  Woe  is  me, 
for  we  have  burned  a  saint ! " 


The  Maid  taken  Prisoner. 


{Frant  a  Fifteenth  Century  MS.) 
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IL-MARIE  CORELLFS  NEW  NOVEL.* 


IN  Westminster  Abbey  on  August  9th  sat  a  bevy 
of  fair  ladies  admirably  placed  for  witnessing  the 
Coronation.  Mrs.  George  Keppel  was  conspicu- 
ous in  the  front,  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  also 
there,  and  so  (but  for  this  I  cannot  vouch  by  the 
evidence  of  my  own  eyes)  was  said  to  be  Marie 
Corelli.  They  sat  in  one  of  the  Royal  boxes,  the 
occupants  of  which  were  the  observed  of  all  observers. 

From  that  time  till  August  28th,  when  her  new 
story,  "  Temporal  Power,  a  Study  in  Supremacy,"  was 
issued  to  the  public,  the  newspapers  abounded  with 
advertisements  which,  in  some  mysterious  manner, 
seemed  to  connect  Marie  Corelli*s  new  book  with  the 
Coronation  of  the  King.  Those  who  read  the  book 
■will  understand  the  sequence  which  did  not  previously 
appear  to  be  very  clear.  For  what  Marie  Corelli  seems 
to  have  done  in  this  book  is  to  write  a  tract  for  the 
guidance  of  the  King,  and  in  it  she  boldly  describes  the 
King  as  he  is  and  as  he  might  be,  under  the  very  thin 
veil  of  an  imaginary  story  which  scarcely  attempts  for  a 
moment  to  disguise  from  the  reader  the  identity  of  the 
persons  into  whose  mouths  are  put  the  dialogues  and 
sermonettes  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  all 
Marie  Corelli's  work. 

Of  course,  as  Mr.  Hall  Caine  repudiated  the  plain 
deduction  which  every  reader  drew  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  temptation  of  John  Storm  and  Glory 
Quayle,  so  it  is  possible  that  Marie  Corelli  may  affect 
an  amusing  indignation  at  the  absurdity  of  imagining 
that  her  story  has  any  bearing  whatever  on  contem- 
porary politics.  The  fact  that  her  pages  reflect  as  in  a 
glass  darkly,  in  an  exaggerated  and  somewhat  distorted 
shape,  the  leading  personages  in  the  English  Court 
and  in  contemporary  politics  may  i)e  one  of  those 
extraordinary  coincidences  which  occur  without 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  authoress  of 
the  book.  Nevertheless,  let  the  reader  judge  for 
iiimself. 

The  central  figure  in  Marie  Corelli's  story  is  a  King. 
This  King  is  a  good-hearted  man,  who  is  regarded  by 
his  courtiers  and  his  Ministers  as  a  political  nonentity, 
who  was  at  one  time  fond  of  amusing  himself,  who  was 
addicted  to  cards,  and  who,  being  married  to  a  fault- 
lessly beautiful  but  icily  cold  wife,  amused  himself 
by  a  long  series  of  fleeting  amours  with  the  fair  but 
frail  ladies  of  the  corrupt  society  of  a  plutocratic 
age.  The  Queen's  only  fault  was  her  perfection. 
She  was  perfectly  beautiful,  perfectly  respectable, 
perfectly  self-possessed,  and  i3erfectly  disdainful  of  the 
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King's  light  gallantries,  his  "  sins  of  body  which  in 
many  cases  are  not  sins  of  mind." 

This  monarch,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  story,  takes 
no  steps  immediately  after  his  accession  to  assert  his 
authority,  but  in  three  years'  time  he  wakes  up  to  a 
sense  of  the  possibilities  of  his  position,  and  sets  him- 
self to  work  to  redress  the  grievances  of  his  people 
and  to  checkmate  the  designs  of  their  enemies.  He 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  social  questions,  becomes 
indeed  a  crowned  Socialist,  and  even  reforms  his  own 
morals. 

Now  the  Heir-Apparent  of  this  King  is  a  youi^ 
man  who  contracts  marriage  with  a  beautiful  young 
girl,  whom  he  discovers  on  an  island  in  a  southern 
sea,  without  asking  leave  of  his  parents,  and  in  flat 
defiance  of  the  conventions  which  comf>el  Princes  to 
wed  only  women  of  royal  blood.  This  mssalUana^ 
when  discovered,  naturally  creates  an  immense  hub- 
bub. The  King  and  Queen  insist  upon  ignoring  the 
marriage,  and  try  to  compel  their  son  to  commit  bigamy 
by  marrying  a  woman  of  the  royal  caste.  The  Prince, 
however — ^and  in  this  Marie  Corelli  departs  from  the 
old  legend  which  appears  to  have  suggested  Ais 
episode — has  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  the 
demand  that  he  should  commit  bigamy  for  the  good 
of  the  State. 

The  King,  at  the  time  when  the  story  opens,  has 
as  his  Prime  Minister  an  aged  Marquis,  who  is  a 
dark,  heavy  man  of  intellectual  aspect,  whose  manner 
is  profoundly  discouraging  to  all  w^ho  seek  to  win 
his  sympathy,  and  whose  ascendency  in  his  own 
Cabinet  is  overshadowed  by  that  of  a  Secretary  of 
State,  who  bears  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  a 
certain  Secretary  of  State  who  shall  be  nameless.  This 
"  honourable  statesman  "  is  hand-in-glove  with  an  alien 
journalist,  who  is  described  here  and  there  in  terms 
which  fit  more  or  less  loosely  to  one  or  two  proprietors 
of  journals  of  very  large  circulations  in  London  towa 
With  the  aid  of  this  supreme  embodiment  of  the 
mercenary  journalism  of  our  latter  day,  the  Secretary 
of  State  conceives  the  idea  of  working  up  a  w^ar  for  the 
annexation  of  a  small  State,  whose  conquest  was 
certain  to  increase  the  value  of  various  shares 
in  which  the  Secretary  and  his  friends  had  largely 
speculated,  and  further,  to  extricate  them  from  various 
political  difficulties  in  which  they  had  found  themselves 
involved. 

Confronting  this  King  and  his  Ministers  is  a  popu- 
lace heaving  with  revolutionary  discontent,  under  the 
sway  of  a  Socialist  leader  who  seems  somewhat  of  a 
cross  between  William  Morris  and  John  Burns.  He 
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is  devoted  to  a  revolutionary  heroine  who  bears  no 
distant  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Besant  in  the  days  before 
she  fell  under  the  spell  of  Mme.  Blavatsky.  The 
country  in  which  the  story  is  laid  is  being  eaten  up  by 
Jesuits,  and  ruined  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods  and  the  employment  of  foreign  workmen.  In 
short,  even  if  Marie  Corelli  is  quite  unconscious  of 
having  reproduced  in  fiction  the  leading  characters  of 
contemporary  politics,  all  her  readers  will  amuse 
themselves  with  fitting  her  descriptions  to  the  persons 
whom  they  most  resemble,  and  will  smile  at  the  spirit 
of  the  scratch-cat  which  reveals  itself  in  the  numerous 
passages  in  which  she  deals  with  the  pet  objects  of 
her  detestation.  Jesuits,  of  course,  are  to  her  the 
incarnation  of  all  evil.  We  have  in  the  story  the 
conventional  Jesuit  who,  being  thwarted  by  the  King 
in  his  demand  for  the  grant  of  Crown  lands  for  the 
erection  of  a  monastery,  incites  a  half-brained  fanatic 
to  attempt  his  assassination,  and  then,  the  attempt 
being  foiled,  first  insists  that  his  tool  shall  perjure 
himself  or  commit  suicide ;  and  then,  being  detected, 
swallows  the  poison  which  be  had  destined  for  hi^ 
victim. 

After  the  Jesuits  and  the  Romanisers  who  encour- 
age practices  which  are  disloyal  to  the  faith  of  the 
land,  Marie  Corelli*s  pet  objects  of  aversion  are 
newspapers,  and  especially  a  certain  successful  alien 
journalist,  in  whose  coverts  the  King  in  his  unre- 
generate  days  had  often  shot,  and  who  was  hand-in- 
glove  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  David  Jost,  her 
typical  pressman,  has  secured  all  the  advertisers, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  could  well  afford 
to  be  the  voice  of  the  people  ad  lib.  He  is 
immensely  wealthy  and  utterly  unscrupulous.  As 
the  master  of  the  press  is  unutterably  corrupt 
and  black  with  every  villainy,  so  the  persons 
who  write  for  the  newspapers  are  generally 
of  a  semi-educated  class,  lacking  all  distinctive 
ability ;  men  and  women  desperately  poor  and 
desperately  dissatisfied,  whose  expressed  views 
and  opinions  on  any  subject  counted  for  nothing, 
being  written  to  the  order  of  their  employers.  We 
have  also  the  usual  diatribe  against  the  women  of 
to-day.  Our  society  women  are  hopelessly  corrupt, 
while  our  girls  have  lost  all  the  soft  grace  and 
modesty  of  their  grandmothers,  and  the  poor  things 
are  even  losing  their  beautiful  full  bosoms.  Their 
feet  and  hands  are  becoming  large  and  awkward, 
their  skin  coarse  and  rough  of  texture.  Our 
advanced  women,  poor  souls  !  are  perfectly  harm- 
less, having  neither  wit  nor  beauty,  and  being  unable 
to  do  anything  but  talk  platitudes.    The  actual  rulers 


of  the  land  are  declared  in  so  many  terms  to  be 
"  vile  and  abandoned  women,  who  poison  the  minds 
of  Ministers,  and  give  up  their  homes,  husbands, 
children  and  reputation  for  the  sake  of  villainous 
intrigue." 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  corrupt  and  decadent  society 
an  easy-going,  pleasure-loving  King  finds  himself  on 
a  throne  which  he  shares  with  his  faultlessly-beautiful, 
flawlessly-perfect  wife.  He  suddenly  determines  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  leading-strings  of  the 
elderly  stout  .Marquis,  who  is  on  the  verge  of  resigna- 
tion, and  the  ambitious  parvenu^  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  is  described  at  length  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "  An  Honourable  Statesman."  Of  course  the 
law  of  libel,  if  nothing  else,  would  lead  Miss  Corelli 
to  disclaim  any  intention  of  describing  a  prominent 
British  statesman  in  the  person  of  Carl  Perousse,  the 
"honourable  statesman"  aforesaid,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  that  is  what  she  is 
doing,  although  she  goes  far  beyond  the  faults  of  her 
original  in  imputing  to  him  a  corrupt  financial  motive 
in  getting  up  a  Jingo  war.  If  we  do  the  authoress 
an  injustice,  let  her  reader  judge  from  the  following 
description  of  her  "  honourable  statesman  "  : — 

Carl  Perousse,  one  of  the  most  prominent  among  the  poli..caI 
notabilities  of  Europe,  had  begun  his  career  by  small  peddling 
transactions  in  iron  and  timber  manufactures.  He  came  of  a  Very 
plebeian  stock,  and  had  received  only  a  desultory  sort  of  educa- 
tion, but  he  had  a  restless  domineering  spirit  of  ambition. 
Embittered  from  his  earliest  years  by  a  sense  of  grudge  against 
those  who  moved  in  the  highest  and  most  influential  circles  of 
the  time,  the  idea  was  alwa3rs  in  his  mind  that  he  would  one  day 
make  himself  an  authority  over  those  very  persons.  By  steady 
and  constant  plod  he  managed  to  enlarge  and  expand  all  his 
business  concerns  into  various  important  companies.  He  had  from 
the  first  taken  every  opportunity  to  insinuate  himself  into  politics, 
and  to  acquire  possessions  which  brought  with  them  the  masterful 
control  of  various  conflicting  aims  and  interests.  His  individual 
influence  had  extended  by  leaps  and  bounds  till  he  had  become 
only  secondary  in  importance  to  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  and 
he  possessed  a  conveniently  elastic  conscience  which  could  stretch 
at  will  to  suit  any  party  or  any  set  of  principles.  In  personal 
appearance  he  was  not  prepossessing.  He  had  a  narrow  head, 
and  a  deeply-lined,  clean-shaven  countenance,  the  cold  immov- 
ability of  which  was  sometimes  broken  up  by  an  unpleasant 
smile.  His  brows  were  narrow,  his  forehead  ignoble  and  re- 
treating. The  sheer  audacity  and  the  air  of  superiority  vi  hich 
he  had  learned  to  assume  prevented  a  casual  observer  from 
setting  him  down  as  the  vulgarian  he  undoubtedly  was,  and  his 
amazing  pluck,  boldness,  and  originality  in  devising  ways  and 
means  for  hoodwinking  the  public  were  immensely  useful. 

He  is  for  ever  making  loyal  speeches  in  favour 
of  the  monarchy,  but  the  njoment  the  King  threatens 
to  oppose  his  will  he  declares  that  we  should  get  on 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  with  a  Republic.  When 
the  Marquis  proposes  to  send  in  his  resignation  he 
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says :  "  Do  me  the  kindness  to  remember  that  I  am 
not  yet  ready  to  take  your  place." 

This  "honourable  statesman"  is  determined  to 
launch  the  country  into  a  war,  and  he  thus  defends 
his  policy  to  the  reluctant  Tremier  : — 

By  a  war  we  can  clear  out  some  of  the  useless  population, 
and  invest  in  contracts  for  supplies.  The  mob  love  fighting, 
and  every  small  victory  won  can  be  celebrated  in  beer  and 
illuminations  to  expand  what  is  called  the  heart  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  great  heart,  and  always  leaps  to  strong  drink,  which  is 
cheap  enough,  being  so  largely  adulterated.  The  country  we 
propose  to  subdue  is  rich,  and  both  you  and  I  have  large 
investments  in  land  there.  With  the  success  which  our  arms  are 
sure  to  obtain  we  shall  fill  not  only  the  State  coffers,  but  our 
own  coffers  as  well.  The  King  vetoes  the  war ;  then  let  us 
hear  what  the  people  say.  Of  course  we  must  work  them  up 
first,  and  then  get  their  verdict  when  they  are  red  hot  with 
patriotic  excitement.  The  press  ordered  by  Jost  can  manage 
that.    I  will  carry  this  thing  through,  despite  the  King's  veto." 

But  it  is  a  scandalous  thing  to  paint  a  character 
so  closely  resembling  a  well-known  statesman  in  so 
many  personal  and  political  details,  and  then  to  graft 
upon  this  sketch  the  damning  suggestion  that  he  abuses 
his  position  as  Secretary  of  State  in  order  to  fill  his 
own  pockets  by  corrupt  financial  speculation. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  less  scandal  will  be 
created  by  this  libellous  caricature  than  will  be  excited 
by  the  chapter  entitled  "Morganatic  or — ?"  which 
describes  a  discussion  which  takes  place  between  the 
King  and  the  Heir- Apparent  upon  the  confession  of  the 
latter  that  he  had  married  a  poor  but  beautiful  plebeian 
girl  for  whose  sake  he  was  willing  to  abdicate  his  right 
to  the  succession.  The  Crown  Prmce,  being  a  young 
man  of  considerable  character,  defies  his  father  to  force 
him  into  bigamy  against  his  will.  The  King  utters  a 
quick  oath : — 

"  Bigamy  !    Who  talks  of  bigamy  ?  " 

"  You  do,  sir,"  replies  the  Heir-Apparent.  **  I  have  married 
a  beautiful  and  innocent  woman.  She  is  my  lawful  wife  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man.  Yet  you  coolly  propose  to  give  me 
another  wife,  under  the  morganatic  law,  which,  as  I  view  it,  is 
merely  a  Royal  excuse  for  bigamy.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
make  it  a  test  case,  and  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  realm.  If  that 
law  tolerates  a  crime  in  princes  which  it  would  condemn  in 
commoners,  then  I  shall  ask  the  people  to  judge  me.  Concern- 
ing the  throne,  I  will  abandon  it  at  once.  I  would  rather  lose 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  than  lose  Gloria," 

The  King  tells  him  that  he  talks  like  a  fool,  and 
that  "  you  have  been  guilty  of  an  egregious  folly,  but 
nothing  can  make  your  marriage  other  than  mor- 
ganatic, and  when  the  State  considers  a  Royal  alliance 
for  you  advisable  you  will  be  compelled  to  obey  the 
country *s  wish." 

**  I  shall  obey  the  country's  wish  most  willingly,"  said  the 
Prince,  "unless  it  asks  me* to  commit  bigjimy,  in  which  case  I 
shall  decline.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  if  it  were  put  to  the 


vote  of  the  country  no  people  in  the  world  would  wish  their 
future  monarch  to  be  a  bigamist.  Bigamy,"  persists  the  Frince, 
**  is  the  act  of  contracting  a  second  marriage  while  the  first 
partner  is  alive.  It  is  punished  severely  in  commoners.  Why 
should  royalty  escape  ?  " 

Of  course  Marie  Corelli  may  say  that  as  she  cannot 
discuss  the  popular  story  concerning  the  alleged 
Maltese  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the 
daughter  of  a  British  officer,  her  conscience  will  not  ' 
allow  her  to  remain  silent,  so  she  must  discuss  the 
situation  under  the  guise  of  fiction.  Well  and  good.  To 
her  own  master  she  standeth  and  falleth.  It  is  her 
responsibility,  not  ours.  But  if  she  was  going  to  draj 
this  skeleton  from  the  Royal  cupboard  why  was  she  in 
the  "  Royal  box  "  at  Westminster  Abbey  ? 

Having  said  so  much  concerning  the  political 
bearing  of  this  book,  it  now  only  remains  briefly  to 
tell  its  story.    The  King,  after  living  three  years  as  a 
dummy  on  the  throne,  suddenly  crowns  himself  by  his 
own  resolve  to  be  a  King  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
He  begins  his  new  career  by  refusing  to  make  the 
grant  of  land  upon  which  the  Jesuits  had  set  their 
minds,  and  follows  it  up  by  vetoing  a  war  with  a  rich 
country,  by  the  conquest  of  which  his  Secretary  of 
Sute  hoped  to  make  ill-gotten  gains  at  the  public 
expense.    He  then  disguises  himself  as  an  adven- 
turer, and  with  two  trusted  courtiers  applies  for 
admission  into  the  Revolutionary  Committee,  which 
is  honeycombing  his  capital  with  a  conspiracy  to  over- 
turn the  monarchy.    He  cheerfully  takes  the  oath  to 
exterminate  the  existing  worthless  Government  and 
to  bring  about  such  changes  as  to  elevate  the  Republic 
to  supreme  power.    On  his  admission,  into  the  revo- 
lutionary conclave  he  tells  them  that  he  has  a  special 
reason  of  his  own  for  hating  the  King. 

**  That  reason  is  marked  on  my  countenance.  I  bear  anextn- 
ordinary  resemblance  to  him,  so  great  indeed  that  I  might  be 
taken  for  his  twin  brother  if  he  had  one.  I  pray  you  all  to 
carefully  note  this  hateful  resemblance,  a  resemblance  I  woul*? 
fain  rid  me  of,  for  it  makes  me  seem  a  living  copy  of  the  man  I 
most  despise." 

By  this  bold  and  ingenious  device  Marie  Corelli  is 
able  to  work  out  the  plot  of  her  story.  The  King,  to 
all  outward  appearance,  lives  his  old  life,  and  allows 
his  Ministers  to  do  much  as  they  please,  with  the 
exception  of  the  grant  of  land  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
launching  of  the  country  into  a  stock-jobbing  war. 
But  in  his  revolutionary  disguise  he  becomes  the  right- 
hand  man  of  the  revolutionary  leader,  and  falls 
utterly  and  hopelessly  in  love  with  Lotys,  the 
revolutionary  heroine,  for  whom  his  revolutionary  chief 
entertains  also  a  hopeless  passion. 

Lotys,  who  is  a  kind  of  cross  between  Mrs.  Besant 
and  Maude  Gonne,  has  no  suspicion  of  the  identity  of 
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the  King  with  Pasquin  Leroy,  hier  revolutionary 
comrade,  but  when  the  King's  life  is  attempted  by  a 
Jesuit  assassin  she  flings  herself  in  front  of  the 
assassin's  dagger,  and  saves  the  King's  life  at  the  risk 
of  her  own,  as  she  tells  the  King  afterwards,  not 
because  he  is  the  King,  but  because  of  his  strong 
personal  resemblance  to  the  only  man  she  has  ever 
loved. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  pseudo-revolutionist  asked 
her  if  the  King  could  do  anything  if  he  would. 

*'  The  King,"  exclaimed  Lotys,  **  could  do  everything.  The 
King  could  be  a  man  if  he  chose,  instead  of  a  dummy.  The 
King  could  cease  to  waste  his  time  with  fools  and  light  women, 
and  though  he  is,  and  must  be,  a  constitutional  monarch,  he 
could  so  rule  all  social  matters  as  to  make  them  the  better,  not 
t'le  worse,  for  his  influence.  There  is  nothing  to  prevetit  the 
King  from  doing  his  most  kingly  duty." 

Under  the  inspiration  of  Lotys  the  King  begins  to 
reform.    The  following  passage  is  tolerably  bold  : — 

Quietly  but  firmly  he  dropped  the  acquaintance  of  Jew  sharks 
lying  in  wait  among  the  dirty  pools  of  speculation  ;  with  ease 
and  absoluteness  he  "let  go,"  one  by  one,  certain  ladies  of 
particularly  elastic  virtu*,  who  fondly  dreamed  that  they 
*'  managed  **  him ;  and  among  these,  to  her  infinite  rage  and 
despair,  went  Madame  Vantine,  wife  of  Vantine  the  wine- 
grower, a  yellow -haired,  sensual  femelU  <f  homme,  whose  extrava- 
gance in  clothes  and  reckless  indecency  in  conversation,  com- 
bined with  the  King's  amuied  notice  and  the  super-excellence  of 
her  husband's  wines,  had  for  a  brief  period  made  her  "  the 
rage  "  among  a  certain  set  of  exceedingly  dissolute  individuals. 

In  place  of  this  kind  of  rifT-raff  of  nouveaux  riches  and  pluto- 
crats, he  began  by  degrees  to  form  around  himself  a  totally 
different  entourage. 

The  King  becomes  more  and  more  a  Socialist 
and  Revolutionist,  and  finally,  when  on  the  Day  01 
Fate  the  Revolutionary  Committee  meet  to  draw 
lots  to  decide  who  is  to  kill  the  King,  the  King 
attends  in  his  place,  as  usual,  and  draws  the  lot  which 
imposes  upon  him  the  duty  of  killing  himself.  In 
a  scene  of  great  melodramatic  power  Marie  Corelli 
describes  how  the  King  reveals  his  identity,  and 
turns  his  pistol  to  his  heart.  A  wild  scene  of  savage 
excitement  ensues,  from  which  the  King  is  rescued 
once  more  by  Lotys.  He  then  proclaims  himself  a 
Socialist,  and  offers  to  lead  the  people  in  person 
to  impeach  his  Minister,  Carl  Perousse.  The 
whole  city  rises  to  his  appeal,  and  the  Ministr>'  is 
swept  away  in  a  storm  of  popular  indignation ; 
Parliament  is  dissolved;  the  King  announces  the 


marriage  of  his  son  with  the  girl  of  his  choice,  but 
at  the  same  time  gives  them  the  assurance  that 
the  Crown  Prince  will  abdicate  if  his  choice  of  a  wife 
is  not  approved  by  the  nation.  All  for  a  brief  season 
goes  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  Then  comes  the 
inevitable  tragedy. 

Sergius  Thord,  the  revolutionary  chief  who  loved 
Lotys,  learns  from  her  own  lips  that  she  loves  the 
King,  although  there  was  no  more  question  of  her 
becoming  his  mistress  than  there  was  of  her  becoming 
Thord's  wife.  In  a  mad  passion  of  jealous  despair 
Sergius  shoots  the  woman  whom  he  idolises.  In  dying 
she  wrests  the  pistol  from  his  hand,  iand  implores 
him  to  save  himself  by  telling  everyone  that  she  has. 
committed  suicide.  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  there 
are  reminiscences  of  Hall  Caine's  last  two  stories. 
Sergius  hurries  to  the  palace,  and  tells  the  King  of 
the  death  of  Lotys,  who  in  dying  had  requested  that 
her  body  should  be  rendered  back  to  the  wild  waves 
of  the  ocean  which  she  had  ever  loved. 

The  body  of  Lotys  was  placed  on  board  a  sailing 
brig,  the  deck  of  which  was  half  buried  amid  flowers. 
The  brig  was  to  be  towed  a  couple  of  miles  out  to  sea,, 
and  then  abandoned  to  the  waves.  The  last  man  seei> 
on  deck  was  Sergius  Thord  From  the  palace  windows 
the  Queen  watched  the  departure  of  the  corpse  of  her 
unknown  rival,  and  then  with  a  light  heart,  the  snow- 
peak  having  melted  at  last,  with  sparkling  eyes  and 
loving  lips,  the  very  incarnation  of  love  and  tenderness, 
she  prepared  to  welcome  the  return  of  the  King,  who,, 
after  Sergius  Thord,  had  been  the  chief  mourner  at 
the  strange  obsequies  of  Lotys. 

But  the  King  never  came  back.  When  the  vessel 
bearing  the  body  of  Lotys  passed  from  the  harbour 
two  men  appeared  on  deck,  Sergius  Thord  and  the 
King,  both  having  resolved  to  pass  with  Lotys  into 
the  great  Beyond.  Sergius,  more  furious  than  ever  at 
finding  he  was  not  to  be  alone  with  Lotys  in  death, 
threatens  to  kill  the  King  and  finally  kills  himself, 
and  is  soon  swept  off  the  deck  by  a  wave  into  the  sea. 
The  King  fastens  himself  with  cords  to  the  coffin  of 
Lotys,  and  together  they  go  down  into  the  depths. 

Such  is  the  story  which  everybody  will  be  talking 
about  this  autumn,  and  a  great  many  people  will  be 
denouncing.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
the  King  thinks  of  it,  for  Marie  Corelli  is  one  of  the 
authors  whose  books  he  is  said  to  admire. 
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An  Illustrated  Supplement  to  the  ''Review  of  Reviews.'' 


No.  15.]  Issued  as  an  intesrral  part  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  of  September  15,  1902. 
-.1   :  


THE  TOCSIN  SOUNDING  AT  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


AT  last  even  the  Government  Department  specially  charged  with  the  promotion  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  Great  Britain  has  stirred  in  its  slumbers.  The  official  Memorandum  issued  on  August  6111 
as  a  Blue  Book  (Cd.  1199),  price  5  id.,  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Arthur  Bateman,  sounds  a' grave  note  of 
warning  to  which  even  the  most  self-satisfied  optimists  must  give  heed.  For  Sir  Arthur  Bateman  is  an 
official,  and  his  Memorandum  is  based  iipon  the  Comparative  Statistics  of  Population,  Indtistry,  and 
Commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  some  leading  Foreign  Countries  which  are  officially  compiled  by 
the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  When  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour, 
takes  to  sounding  the  tocsin,  there  is  at  last  reason  to  believe  John  Bull  is  waking  up,  even  thoygh 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  is  engaged  in  throttling  School  Boards  in  the  interest  of  the  Anglican  Clergy,  \ 


SIR  A.  E.  BATEMAN'S  MEMORANDUM. 

A  MEMORANDUM  by  Sir  Alfred  E.  Bateman,  K.C.M.G , 
OA  the  comparative  statistics  of  population,  industr}%  and 
commerce  m  the  United  Kingdom  and  some  leading 
foreign  countries  was  published  last  month  as  a  Blue 
Book  [Cd.  1 199.].  It  supplements  and  brings  up  to  date 
the  information  contained  in  a  similar  document  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  January,  1897. 

BIRTH  RATE. 

Sir  Alfred  first  discusses  the  growth  of  population, 
showing  that  since  1871  the  rate  of  increase  has  been 
about  I  per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  practically  ;/// 
in  France,  appreciably  over  i  per  cent,  in  Germany,  and 
over  I J  per  cent,  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  statistical  summary  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  relative  progress  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  regards  population,  and  the  con- 
current retardation  in  France  and  England  during  the 
last  thirty  years  : — 

Population 
IN  1871. 


United  Kingdom 
France 

Gennany  ... 
United  States 


Millions. 
31-5 

41  O 

385 


PorUIATION 
IN  I9OI, 

Millions. 
41-5 
389 
563 

75*4 


Actual 
Increase 


IN  30  YEARS. 
Millions. 
10 

3 

..  15 

37 


BE.\TEN  IN  COAL  AND  IRON — 
As  regards  coal,  the  figures  show  great  progress  in  both 

production  and  consumption  in  Germany  and  the  United 

Stales,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  iron  and  steel 

industr)'.    Sir  Alfred  says  : — 
Both  in  raising  coal  and  producing  pig  iron,  therefore,  an 

outlet  would  appear  to  have  been  found  to  some  extent  for  the 
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annually  increasing  numbers  of  the  population  available  for 
industry  and  manufacturing  in  Germany  and  the  United  btates  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  predominance  or  even  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  United  Kingdom  ar«  any  longer  what  they 
were,  as  far  as  these  old  fields  of  industry  are  concerned. 
—AND  UNDER  OUR  OWN  FLAG. 
If  trade  ever  followed  the  flag  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  doing  it  now.  German  and  American  exports  to 
British  colonies  are  going  up,  those*  of  England  are 
going  down.  In  Egypt  our  millions  spent  m  its  conquest 
do  not  return  any  interest  in  increased  trade 

Proportion  of  Imports  to  British  Possessions. 

X884-5.  1898-1900. 

United  Kingdom    54  45 

United  States  8  0  "*| 

Germany    O'o  ^'^ 

France    

Proportion  of  Imports  into  Egypt. 

Average  for  period 
From  1884-S.      1890.2.      1893-5.  X898.1900. 

United  Kingdom  ...      39         37         34  38 

Prance    "  10         1 1  9 

Germany   0*4        2  2  3 

United  States      ...        i  0*4       0*5  2 

IN  THE  NON-EUROPEAN  MARKETS. 
Sir  A.  Bateman  says 

We  have  lost  ground,  proportionately ^  in  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Chili,  and  China,  though  the  percentage  loss  is  in  each  case  small, 
and  in  each  of  these  countries  the  United  States  have  gained  ground. 
In  the  Japanese  trade  we  have  lost  more  heavily,  our  share  of 
Japan's  imports  having  declined  from  33  to  21  per  cent.,  while 
the  United  States'  share  has  increased  from  8  to  15  per  cent., 
the  value  of  the  whole  Japanese  import  trade  being  now  about 
jf26,ooo,ooo  per  annum.  In  the  case  of  our  colonies,  also, 
though  we  still  retain  the  lion's  share,  Germany  has  made  some 
trifling  gains,  while  the  United  States  have  increased  their  share 
of  the  Australian  and  South  African  trades  apparently  at  our 
expense.  The  same  ha.«*  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  United 
iJtates  and  British  shares  of  the  trade  of  British  North  America, 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  British  Guiana.  We  are  doing 
iess  in  the  way  of  export  trade  to  the  United  States  than  was 
the  case  a  few  years  ago,  and  there  is  very  little  sign  or 
immediate  prospect  of  substantial  recovery. 

IN  EUROPE. 

As  regards  European  countries,  Germany  is,  of  course, 
considerably  ahead  of  us  in  respect  of  the  trade  of 
neighbouring  countries  like  Russia,  Austro- Hungary-, 
Denmark,  and  Switzerland.  She  is  also  ahead  of  us 
in  respect  of  Roumanian  trade,  and  runs  us  close  in 
respect  of  trade  with  Sweden  and  Norway. 

HIS  LAST  WORDS. 

In  conclusion,  Sir  Alfred  says  : — 

Some  of  the  main  conclusions  of  this  Memorandum  may  thus 
"be  summarised.  The  increase  of  population  in  Germany  and 
the  United  States  has  recently  been  greater  than  the  increase  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  those  countries  have  rapidly  developed 
manufacturing  and  industrial  power.  We  are  still  ahead  of 
-either  country  in  our  power  of  manufacture  for  export,  but 
beginning  from  a  lower  level,  each  country  is  travelling  upwards 
more  rapidly  than  we  are  who  occupy  a  higher  eminence.  If 
peace  is  maintained  both  Germany  and  the  United  States  are 
certain  to  increase  their  rate  of  upward  movement.  Their 
•competition  with  us  in  neutral  markets,  and  even  in  our  home 
markets,  will  probably,  unless  we  ourselves  are  active,  become 
increasingly  serious.  Every  year  will  add  to  their  acquired 
capital  and  skill,  and  they  will  have  larger  and  larger  additions 
to  their  populations  to  draw  upon.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
more  than  ever,  th  it  the  change  of  conditions  should  be  recog- 
nised, and  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  maintain  our  past  undoubted 


pre-eminence,  at  any  rate  without  strenuous  effort  and  careful 
and  energetic  improvement  in  method.  The  problem  how  best 
this  can  be  done  is  of  vital  interest  to  all  classes  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  community  alike,  though  the  assistance  which 
the  State  can  give  in  the  matter  must  necessarily  be  of  a  limited 
character. 

THE  SHAFTESBURY  BETTERMENT  LECTURES. 

A  Promising  Programme. 

I  AM  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Budgett  Meakin's  lecture 
scheme  is  making  very  satisfactory  progress.  He  will 
open  with  "  Britain's  Homes  our  Next  Campaign."  ♦ 

The  object  of  these  lectures  is  to  widen  and  deepen 
popular  interest  in  the  conditions  imder  which  the  working 
ckisses  of  our  cities  live  and  labour.  They  are  not 
intended  so  much  to  instruct  those  already  engaged  in 
facing  the  problems  involved,  as  to  attract  and  enlist 
support  for  all  remedial  measures,  whether  public  or 
private,  from  those  till  now  indifferent.  This  it  is  hoped 
to  accomplish  (i)  By  disseminating  information  :  (/i) 
as  to  existing  evils ;  ip)  their  moral,  physical,  and 
economic  effects ;  (^r)  the  most  successful  attempts  to 
relieve  them.  (2)  By  indicating  the  dangers  incurred 
through  neglect.  (3)  By  urging  the  duty  of  personal 
service. 

The  basis  of  this  movement  is  the  broadest  possible, 
its  promoters  stipulating  only  that  the  lectures  shall  serve 
no  party,  sectarian  or  private  interest. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Advisory  Council : — Dr. 
Adler ;  Canon  Barnett ;  John  Burns,  M.P.,  L.C.C. ; 
George  Cadbury ;  Dr.  Clifford ;  Dr.  Monro  Gibson  ; 
Canon  Scott-Holland  ;  T.  C.  Horsfall ;  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton  ; 
F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A.  ;  Dr.  Paton  ;  Sir  J.  Dickson  Poynder  ; 
F.  Herbert  Stead  ;  Sir  George  Williams.  Director  : 
Budgett  Meakin.    Lecture  Manager  :  Geo.  F.  Warden. 

Lectures  have  been  arranged  for  already  at  the 
following  places  : — 

HALL. 

Cutlers'  , 
Assembly  , 
Public .  . 
Victoria  . 
Silvermere 
Music  . 
Queen's 
Temperance 


DATE.  TOWN. 

Oct.  13  Sheffield  . 

„    14  Hull  .  . 

„    15  Rochdale 

„    10  Bolton 

„    17  Liverpool 

„    20  Edinburgh 

,,  21  Glasgow  . 
22  Greenock 

„    23  Newcastle 

,,    24  Sunderland 

,,    27  Liverpool 

„    28  Leeds.  . 

„    29  Huddersfield.  Town 

„    30  Manchester  .  V.M.C.A. 

,,  31  Blackburn 
Nov.  3  Preston  . 

4  Carlisle  . 
Oct.    7  Ealing  . 

„  8  Mildmay . 
Nov.  21  Bromley  . 

„    24  Hampstead 

,,  26  Brixton  . 
Dec.  I  Croydon  . 
3  Deptford 


SEATS.  CHAIRMAN. 

2,ODO  Alderman  Franklin. 

1,800  The  Mayor. 
1,000  — 

2,oo3  The  Mayor. 


Town 
Victoria 
Hope  . 
Albert . 


.  Exchange 
.  ■  Public  .  . 

.  County 

.  Victoria  . 

.  Institute  . 

.  Grand  . 

.  Town  .  . 

.  Public .  . 

.  Public  .  . 

.  New  Cross 


1,440 

I,OCO 

900 


Lord  Provost. 
The  Provost. 
1,540  Earl  Grey. 
2,900  Samuil  Storey. 
1,500   

I,30D   

1,600  The  Mayor. 
1,300  The  Lord  Mayor. 
1,800  T.  P.  Riizema. 
2,503  Bishop  of  Burnley. 

703  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

660   

IS  = 

500  Lord  Mansfield, 


5  Wandsworth.  Town 


8oo 
1,000 


coo  Alderman  Howell. 


Jan. 


9  Duhvich*. 
10  Woolwich 
12  Blackheath 
15  Beckenham 
19  Sydenham 


Biths 
Co-op.  Inst, 
Concert 
Public .  . 
Public  .  . 


21  Thornton  Hth  Baths  .  . 

23  Richmond    .  Freemason's 

26  Enfield  Rly. .  Assembly  . 

28  Westbourne  .  Institute 
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Google 


500 
900 
450 
550 
400 
400 
400 
1,500 


Lord  Hugh  Cecil. 
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DATE.         TOWN.  HALL.      SEATS.  CHAIRMAN. 

Feb.  4  Epsom    .  .  Public.  .  700   

„     9  St.  Pancras  .  Baths  .  .  i,ooD  E.R.  P.Moon,M.P. 

„    10  Loughton  .  Public .  .  400 

12  Streatham  .  Public .  .  550 

„    13  Balham  .  .  Assembly  .  800 

„    16  Fulham  .  .  Town  .  .  680 

„   20  Edmonton  .  Town  .  .  600 

Mar.  9  W.  Norwood  Public ,  .  500 

Dates  not  yet  Fixed. 

Enfield  Town.  Egham.  Chiswick. 

Kingston.  Cheshant.  Kensington. 

South  Woodford.      Stoke  Newington.  Romford. , 

Buckhurst  Hill.        Stamford  Hill.  Sidcup. 

Local  societies  with  kindred  aims  are  invited  to  make 
-use  of  these  lectures  as  a  means  of  obtaining  increased 
support  Wherever  such  societies  do  not  exist  it  is  hoped 
that  these  lectures  will  be  followed  by  their  establishment 
among  those  whose  interest  has  been  aroused. 

A  guarantee  fund  has  been  raised  to  meet  any  deficit, 
and  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Boumville 
Village  Trust. 

A  local  correspondent  at  each  place  is  essential,  to 
advise  as  to  halls,  dates,  tickets,  advertising,  etc.  Any 
ladies  or  gentlemen  willing  to  assist  in  this  way  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Budgett  Meakin  or  Mr. 
Warden,  at  21,  Heath  Hurst  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 


THE  AMERICAN  COMMON  SCHOOL.* 

The  Education  Bill,  as  Education  Bills  have  a  habit 
of  doing,  has  waked  up  John  Bull  for  a  moment  from  the 
stolid  indifference  with  which  he  usually  regards  educa- 
tion. That  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  will  he  remain 
a::vake  long  enough  to  learn  a  few  lessons  from  his  neigh- 
bours ? 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  John  Bull  during  his 
spell  of  educational  consciousness  will  find  time  to  care- 
fully read  and  digest  the  two  volumes  of  reports  on 
American  education  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
<ind  more  especially  two  admirable  essays  contained 
therein.  One  is  by  Mr.  H.  Thiselton  Mark,  a  Master  of 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  on  Moral  Education  in 
American  Schools,  and  the  other,  a  paper  on  American 
Education  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  who  has  most  ably 
supervised  the  preparation  of  the  reports  in  a  previous 
volume  on  Education  in  Germany.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
these  admirable  reports,  packed  with  information,  in- 
spired by  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  education,  and  un- 
spoiled by  any  blemishes  of  prejudice  or  narrowness, 
should  only  be  obtainable  in  the  somewhat  repellent  form 
of  a  Government  publication.  They  ought  to  be  con- 
densed, strip{>ed  of  all .  mere  tabular  and  statistical 
matter  and  circulated  broadcast.  In  that  shape  they 
might  do  much  to  stimulate  an  interest  or  even  a  mild 
-enthusiasm  for  education,  which  is  of  all  things  the  most 
to  be  desired.  It  is  not  possible  adequately  to  summarise 
the  twelve  hundred  pages  of  these  two  bulky  volumes.  I 
therefore  content  myself  with  pointing  out  by  their  aid 
some  of  the  distinctive  features  which  strike  any  visitor 
of  an  American  common  school. 

THE  ENTHUSIASM  FOR  EDUCATION. 
First  of  all,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Americans  regard  education  is  entirely  different 
from  ours.    Nothing  impresses  the  visitor  more  than  the 

*  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects ;  Vol.  q.  Education  in 
'<3cnnany,  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  M.  £.  Sadler  on  Americau  Education  ;  Vols. 
10  and  It,  Edacation  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Price  as.  3d.  and 
^  6d.   (Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.) 


intense,  earnest  enthusiasm  that  everywhere  prevails  in 
regard  to  education.  The  money  spent  on  education  in 
America  is  equal  to  the  combined  naval  expenditure  of 
England,  France  and  Germany.  The  amount  spent  on 
the  common  schools  has  trebled  since  1870.  Private 
benefactions  have  been  lavished  on  educational  institu- 
tions. These  benefactions  are  known  to  have  amounted 
in  the  last  ten  years  to  almost  twenty-three  million  pounds. 
Education  in  the  United  States  is  not  a  political  (question, 
as  it  is  here  ;  it  is  not  a  sectarian  question,  as  it  is  here  ; 
but  it  is  a  national  question,  one  which  the  whole  people 
have  taken  into  their  own  hands.  If  only  the  mass  of 
the  English  people  could  be  somehow  inoculated  with 
somethin^^  of  this  American  spirit  most  of  our  difficulties 
in  education  would  vanish. 

THE  SCHOOL  AS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A  DEMOCRATIC 
STATE. 

America  has  recognised,  as  we  have  not  done,  that  the 
common  school  is  the  foundation  upon  which  a  demo- 
cratic community  rests.  The  American— and  this  term 
also  includes  Canada — demands  that  the  common  school 
shall  be  public  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  shall  be  attended 
alike  by  both  rich  and  poor.  To  an  Englishman  accus- 
tomed to  the  careful  separation  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  in 
matters  educational  this  is  as  strange  as  it  is  admirable. 
The  feeling  of  common  relation  to  the  school,  as  Mr. 
Mark  points  out,  is  so  strong  that  a  millionaire  or  a  pro- 
fessional man  sending  his  children  to  private  schools 
feels  that  he  must  apologise  for  it  as  though  he 
were  doing  an  un-American  thing.  A  visitor  to  a 
common  school  in  Toronto  found  the  son  of  the  Prime 
Minister  sitting  side  by  side  with  the  son  of  a  carpenter. 
A  well  known  minister  in  Chicago  told  Mr.  Mark  that  he 
had  yet  to  learn  of  an  instance  of  a  family  keeping  the 
children  out  of  the  common  schools  for  any  reason  of  not 
mingling  with  poor  children.  And  he  had  lived  in  the 
city  for  twenty-one  years.  In  any  public  school  the  child 
of,  say,  the  mill  hand  may  be  seen  in  the  same  class  with 
the  child  of  his  employer.*  Nor  does  the  possession  of 
money  place  the  rich  boy  at  an  advant;age.  It  is  often 
the  poorest  boy  in  the  class  who  is  elected  by  his  com- 
panions as  their  president. 

CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

Another  feature  of  an  American  school  which  always 
impresses  an  English  observer  is  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes.  Boys  and  girls  sit  together  in  the  same  classes, 
and  work  together  through  all  the  standards.  This  is 
universal  in  the  common  schools,  and  it  also  prevails  in 
the  high  schools  and  the  universities.  It  may  be  noted 
in  this  connection  that  the  proportion  of  women  students 
at  Chicago  University  is  48  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
reasons  which  have  rooted  this  system  so  deeply  in 
American  education  are  pithily  summed  up  by  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris  in  a  circular  quoted  by  Miss  Alice  Raven- 
hill  in  her  report  : — 

Co-education  of  the  sexes  is  preferred  because  it  is  ftahiral^ 
following  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  family  and  of  society  ; 
customary^  being  in  harmony  with  the  habits  and  sentiments  of 
everyday  life,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  State  ;  impartial^  aflfording 
one  sex  the  same  opportunity  for  culture  that  the  other  enjoys  ; 
economical,  using  the  school  funds  to  the  best  advantage  ;  cofi- 
venieni,  both  for  superintendent  and  teachers,  in  assigning, 
grading,  teaching,  and  discipline  ;  beneficial^  to  minds,  morals, 
habits,  and  development  of  pupils. 

In  this  connection  may  be  noted  another  striking 
feature  of  American  education,  and  that  is  the  great  part 
that  women  take  in  it.  This  is  not  merely  in  the  primary 
schools,  where  they        supreme,  but  also  in  the  high 
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schools  and  the  universities.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
whole  teaching  staff  from  primary  school  to  university  are 
women.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  youth  to  pass  through 
all  the  grades  of  education  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
high  school  and  thence  to  the  end  of  a  university  course 
without  ever  having  been  taught  by  a  man. 
A  NEW  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  FROM  THE 
OLD  WORLD. 

In  America,  as  Mr.  Mark  points  out,  there  has  been 
a  great  revolution  wrought  in  the  spirit  and  method 
of  education  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  This  has 
been  felt  in  full  force  in  the  primary  schools  and  in  a  less 
degree  in  the  high  schools.  The  common  school  now 
incarnates  the  American  spirit  as  nothing  else  does. 
Foreign  ideas  have  not  been  rejected,  they  have  been 
assimilated,  but  the  whole  of  the  system  of  education  has 
been  made  to  bear  emphatically  the  American  impress. 

In  no  direction  has  the  influence  of  the  new  spirit  been 
greater  than  in  the  question  of  discipline.  Suggestion 
and  explanation  have  taken  the  place  of  dictation.  The 
teacher  is  no  longer  an  autocrat ;  he  identifies  himself 
with  the  social  feeling  of  his  class.  ,  He  brings  with  him 
into  the  school  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy.  But  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  discipline  has 
ceased  to  exist  in  American  schools.  The  freedom  is 
that  of  the  home,  to  quote  Mr.  Mark,  and  in  return  for  it 
the  children  give  as  freely  their  allegiance  to  the 
necessary  conditions  of  the  school.  The  child  is  made 
to  feel  why  obedience  is  demanded.  Mr.  Mark  bears 
testimony  to  one  ofthe  striking  features^^  of  an  American 
class-room  which  is  obvious  to  arty  visitor — that  the 
children  Scarcely  ever  need  calling  to  order. 

NO  RELIGIOUS  DIFFICULTY, 

Three  other  features  of  American  education  must  be 
noticed,  but  only  briefly.  One  is  the  great  prominence 
which  *'  learning  by  doing"  is  given  in  American  schools. 
The  constant  endeavour  is  to  make  the  education  part  of 
the  child's  own  experience,  and  to  lead  rather  than  to 
drive.  The  child  is  encouraged  in  every  possible  way  to 
do  things  itself,  and  to  master  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
letter.  Another  is  the  increasing  importance  attached  to 
the  teaching  of  civics  and  patriotism  : — 

Miniature  town  meetings  are  held  now  and  again  in  high 
schools  about  the  time  when  the  towns  are  holding  their 
meetings,  and  the  proceedings  in  the  school  are  compared  with 
newspaper  reports  of  the  actual  town  meetings.  It  is  a  common 
thing  in  Massachusetts  to  transform  the  class  into  a  town 
meeting  for  a  civics  lesson  ;  or  into  a  board  of  aldermen  of  a 
common  council. 

The  saluting  of  the  flag,  the  singing  of  national  songs, 
and  the  commemorating  of  historic  anniversaries  serve  to 
intjjlant  both  into  the  native  born  and  the  foreign  born  a 
reverence  and  a  love  of  their  country.  A  final  point  is 
the  entire  absence  of  the  religious  difficulty,  that  eternal 
stumbling-block  in  English  education.  As  Sir  J.  G. 
Fitch  points  out,  **  the  co-operation  of  the  churches  is  not 
sought  by  any  of  the  local  legislatures,  and  the  ministers 
of  religion  have  as  such  no  share  in  the  control  of  the 
schools.  All  the  State  constitutions  provide  for  entire 
freedom  of  religious  opinion  and  teaching  and  of  the 
equality  of  all  sects  before  the  law."  There  is  probably, 
however,  more  real  religious  and  ethical  teaching  given 
in  American  schools  than  in  English,  be  they  Board  or 
Voluntary.  In  1896  454  school  superintendents  reported 
that  the  Bible  was  read  in  all  their  schools,  295  that  it 
was  read  in  some,  and  197  that  it  was  excluded.  But 
whether  the  Bible  is  read  or  not  the  ethical  and  moral 


education  of  the  child  is  always  kept  in  view  and  indeed 
pervades  the  whole  course  of  study.  Ask  any  American 
teacher  in  what  the  moral  training  of  their  school  consists, 
and  they  will  reply  that  it  is  what  they  are  doing  all  the 
time. 


fiRlTISH  AND  FRENCH  EXPRESS  TRAINS. 

This  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Archer's  very  interest- 
ing, and  on  the  whole  not  discouraging,  article  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  September  : — 

Three  years  ago  the  express  trains  of  this  country  were 
immeasurably  ahead  of  all  others  for  speed,  frequency,  and 
freedom  from  class  restrictions  ;  in  a  word,  from  the  genesis  of 
railway  travel  till  the  summer  of  1899  the  supremacy  of  British 
railways  was  unchallenged  in  every  respect.  Since  1899  (July  ist 
of  that  year  being  the  exact  date),  however,  our  railwa)-s  have 
dropped  behind  in  the  race  for  speed  ;  and  although  they  still 
offer  the  public  the  most  generous  —  where  quantity  and 
superiority  of  accommodation  are  concerned — train  services  in 
the  world,  while  the  average  rate  of  speed  of  the  same  cannoi 
yet  be  surpassed,  the  fastest  long,  mid,  and  short  distance 
express  trains  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  their  time-tables. 

It  is  the  French  who  have  surpassed  us,  and  the 
difference  of  their  railways  and  ours  is  so  slight  as  to 
admit  of  fair  comparison. 

.   THINGS  WE  MAY  LEARN  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Of  the  French  railways,  sa>'s  Mr.  Archer,  "Their 
punctuality  is  marvellous,  and  when  they  are  a  minute  or 
two  out,  it  is  generally  on  the  right  side."  Secondly,  the 
French  have  made  up  their  minds  that  high  speed  pays, 
at  least  their  Northern  Company  both  runs  the  fastest 
trains  and  pays  the  highest  dividends.  Thirdly,  French 
trains  are  lighter  than  ours,  though  not  nearly  so  much 
so  as  asserted  by  those  who  wish  to  belittle  the  French 
railways.  Fourthly,  the  heating  surface  of  their  De 
Glehu  4-cyrmder  engines  and  their  steam  pressure  are 
much  higher  than  with  us.  Fifthly,  French  locomotives 
are  unsurpassed  for  starting  quickly,  and  for  the  ease  with 
which  they  mount  inclines,  oixthly,  in  France  automatic 
signalling  is  much  more  in  general  use  than  here.  Women 
are  often  in  charge  of  the  most  important  signal  boxes. 

WHAT  THE  FRENCH  CAN  LEARN  FROM  US  ! 

First,  French  railroads  are  like  country  lanes — over- 
grown with  weeds. 

Secondly,  their  main  lines  "  indulge  in  the  most  frightful 
curves,  are  punctuated  by  cross-overs  and  facing-points 
which  would  make  the  hair  of  a  British  superintendent  of 
line  stand  on  end  with  horror.  Nevertheless,"  says  Mr. 
Archer,  "  the  magnificent  French  locomotives  negotiate 
these  obstacles  with  almost  entire  absence  of  oscillation, 
thus  proving  themselves  to  be  wonderfully  smooth- 
ninning  machines.  Consequently,  it  would  be  ver>' 
interesting  to  see  what  they  would  do  on  our  own  perfect 
tracks." 

Thirdly,  their  engines  are  most  unsightly.  Fourthly, 
owing  to  the  use  of  track-troughs,  while  they  beat  us 
altogether  in  short-distance  runs,  we  beat  them  in  long- 
distance. Their  superior  short-distance  runs,  Mr.  Archer 
thinks,  are  chiefly  due  to  their  more  powerful  type  of 
engine.  He  specially  praises  the  Paris-Calais-Maritime 
train,  distance  170  miles,  time  3  hours  5  minutes,  average 
weight  170  tons  ;  and  the  Paris- Arras  train,  distance  120 
miles,  time  1 17  minutes  (61*5  miles  an  hour).  Mr.  Archer  s 
detailed  comparisons  between  the  speed  of  British  and 
French  trains,  both  long  and  short  distance,  is  most 
interesting,  and  though  we  need  to  learn,  we  do  not  need 
to  despair.  _^  _^  _I  _ 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  AND  HOW  IT  WAS  DISCOVERED 

AND  APPLIED. 


l.-FROM  THE  MAN  TO  THE  MOLLUSC. 

THERE  is  a  great  industrial  establishment  situated 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  whose  directors  have  made 
so  much  progress  in  solving  one  of  the  many 
puzzles  involved  in  the  vexed  problem  of  capital  and 
labour,  that  no  service  can  be  more  helpful  to  the  British 
public  than  to  set  before  them 
the  story  of  how  it  was  done. 
For  what  man  is  to  the  mollusc 
so  this  Ohio  factory  is  to  the 
ordinary  business  enterprises  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  That 
is  to  say,  it   represents  the 
emergence    of    an  industrial 
organisation  from  the  sphere 
of  the  mere  inanimate  cell  or 
digestive  sac  into  the  scale  of 
the  conscious,  intelligent  organ- 
ism,   wiih  eyes,    brain,  and 
nervous  system  all  complete. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  exactly 
what  they  have  done  by  any 
analogy  of  evolution  in  the 
animal  world.  If  you  could 
imagine  an  animal  in  which  the 
brain  was  but  imperfectly  con- 
nected with  the  extremities  of 
the  body,  in  which  the  old  fable 
is  absolutely  realised  of  a  feud 
between  the  various  members 
of  the  body,  in  which  the  head 
quarrelled  with  the  stomach, 
and  was  unable  to  secure  the 
sympathetic  assistance  of  its 
limbs,  then  you  have  a  position 
not  unlike  that  in  which  the 
industries  of  the  world  find 
themselves  to-day.  There  is 
the  brain,  no  doubt,  but  it  is 
localised  in  the  skull  or  the 
board-room  of  the  establishment. 
It  is  not  linked  on  by  any  living 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  in- 
numerable human  cells  of  which 
the  whole  organism  is  built  up. 
What  this  American  firm  has 
done  has  been  to  create  a  nervous  system  so  delicate, 
so  efficient,  so  elastic,  so  sensitive  that  there  is  no 
person  employed  in  the  whole  of  their  establishment — 
and  they  employ  over  3,000— who  is  not  linked  on  to 
the  brain,  and  becomes  himself,  to  a  certain  extent,  part 
of  the  brain  of  the  machine.  In  this  respect  it 
is  the  most  perfect  type  of  an  industrial  democracy 
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organised  for  the  purpose  of  production  that  is  to  be 
found  at  this  moment  on  the  planet.  It  has  effected  a 
radical  revolution,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  organisation  of  brains  for  the  organisation 
of  hands.  Instead  of  a  manufacturer  and  his  "  hands,"  we 
have  a  vast  sentient  organisation,  every  member  of 
which  is  stimulated  to  think  as 
well  as  to  work,  and  its  success 
results  from  the  fact  that  the 
intelligence  of  every  worker  is 
placed  under  contribution  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  concern. 

II.— THE  MACHINE  AND 
ITS  MAKERS. 
Before  proceeding  to  describe 
in  detail  how  this  next  step  in 
evolution  has  been  accomplished, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  explain 
where  this  successful  industrial 
experiment  has  been  carried  out 
nnd  in  connection  with  what 
manufacture.  The  place  is  the 
manufacturing  town  of  Da>ton, 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  The 
firm,  known  as  the  N.C.R.  "  for 
short,"  is  the  manufacturing 
corporation,  with  a  stock  held 
by  fewer  than  forty  shareholders, 
which  trades  under  the  title  of 
the  National  Cash  Register 
Company.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  article  which  it  manu- 
factures. Eight  years  ago  the 
Company  was  practically  in  an 
almost  moribund  condition. 
Cash  Registers  had  not  been 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  felt 
want  of  the  human  race.  The 
old-fashioned  open  till,  which 
sufficed  for  generations  of  man- 
kind, still  continued  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  our  shopmen,  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
unavoidable  and  permanent 
temptations  from  which  man- 
kind could  never  be  delivered.  But  in  eight  years  an 
absolutely  new  business  has  been  built  up  from  the  very 
foundations.  The  public  has  been  taught  to  demand 
Cash  Registers  as  a  necessity  of  every  well-regulated 
place  of  business  ;  and  a  gigantic  industry,  covering 
twelve  and  a  half  acres  of  ground,  with  a  capital  of 
a  million  sterling,  and  an  organised  industrial  army  of 
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over  3,000  men  and 
women  constantly  em- 
ployed in  producing 
and  selling,  has  been 
created  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  this  newly 
invented  want  of  the 
human  race. 

Of  the  Cash  Register 
itself  I  will  say  nothing, 
for  the  purpose  of  this 
article  is  not  to  boom 
Cash  Registers,  but  to 
hold  up  before  the  eyes 
of  all  men,  whether  in  Great  Britain  or  in  her  Colonies, 
wherever  this  Review  may  circulate,  the  example  of  the 
Company  that  makes  them.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
say  something  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  machine  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  a  cash  register,  in  order  to 
help  them  to  understand  why  the  linking  on  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  directing  brain  of  the  Company  with  all 
the  brain-cells  of  the  three  thousand  workpeople  and 
agents  became  absolutely  indispensable. 

The  Cash  Register,  in  its  most  evolved  form,  is  a 
machine  about  twice  the  size  of  a  Remington  typewriter. 
It  looks  from  behind  like  an  oblong  metal  box,  and  in  front 
presents  a  curved  surface,  down  which  run  a  series  of 
buttons  about  twice  the  size  of  the  keys  of  a  typewriter, 
upon  each  of  which  is  inscribed  either  a  letter  or  a 
number,  the  latter  indicating  in  respective  columns  the 
number  of  pounds,  shillings,  pence  or  farthings  which 
have  pasised  over  the  counter.  These  k^ys  somewhat 
remind  you  of  the  stops  in  an  organ,  and  the  internal 
mechanism  of  the  machine  is  quite  as  complex  as  that 
instrument,  although  it  makes  no  music  beyond  the 
ringing  of  a  signal  bell.  The  assistant  presses  the 
keys,  then  turns  a  handle,  and  the  machine  does 
the  rest.  In  the  latest  and  most  improved  pattern 
of  the  Register  every  purchase,  whether  in  cash 
or  on  credit,  and 
every  payment  made 
out  of  the  till,  are  regis- 
tered in  print  by  the 
machine,  and  accredited 
to  the  assistant  by 
whom  the  sale  has  been 
effected.  The  till  cannot 
be  opened  until  the 
entr>'  has  been  made. 
At  night  the  machine 
adds  up  the  total  num- 
ber of  entries  that  have 
been  made  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  presents 
the  finished  sum  to  the 
inspector,  who  when  he 
unlocks  the  till  has  the 
certainty  that  the  money 
within  will  correspond 


to  the  last  farthing  with  the  sum  registered  by  the 
machine.  The  machine  also  prints  a  bill  for  the 
customer,  which  serves  as  a  receipt.  There  is  some- 
thing uncanny  about  it,  recalling  reminiscences  of 
Babbage's  calculating  machine,  and  rousing  ominous 
speculations  as  to  the  coming  time  when  human  beings 
will  find  themselves  altogether  superseded  by  cunning 
combinations  of  brass  and  steel,  which  will  perform 
automatically  all  the  work  of  the  world.  Certainly,  to 
the  uninstructed  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  why,  if 
a  machine  can  add  up,  it  should  not  be  made  to  do  a 
great  many  other  things.    But  this  by  the  way. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  production  of  a  machine  which 
has  to  perform  with  exactitude  a  dozen  different  opera- 
tions every  time  a  lever  is  turned,  the  greatest  amount  of 
intelligence  and  skill  must  be  employed  in  the  construction 
of  each  of  the  parts.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  got  to 
have  a  machine  which  has  brains  enough  to  do  sums  in 
simple  addition,  there  must  be  great  concentration  of 
human  brain  upon  its  production.  Otherwise  the  machine 
will  not  work.  The  early  Cash  Registers  did  not  work  : 
there  was  not  enough  brain  used  in  their  production. 
The  brain  of  the  inventor  and  the  manager  was  not 
adequate.  It  was  not  until  the  brain  of  the  mechanic 
and  of  the  artisan,  and  of  the  whole  mechanical  staff,  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  perfecting  of  the  Cash  Register 
that  it  became  successful. 

The  man  who  discovered  this  open  secret  and  who 
applied  it  with  signal  success  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Patterson, 
President  of  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Patterson,  like  the 
late  Mr.  McKinley,  is  an  American  born  of  Scottish-Irish 
ancestry.  Like  many  other  notable  Americans  he  was 
bom  on  the  farm,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
he  achieved  the  success  in  business  which  has  made  his 
name  famous  as  a  pioneer  in  the  path  of  industrial 
progress. 

As  the  Cash  Register  is  superior  to  other  machines  in 
working  out  arithmetical  calculations  by  itself,  so  the 
ideal  of  Mr.  Patterson  has  been  to  make  every  cog  in 
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the  human  apparatus  which  turns  out 
the  Register  use  his  brains  to  give  the 
Company  the  benefit  of  his  thoughts.  To 
achieve  this  end  the  President  utilises 
both  Eye  and  Ear  gate  to  the  full.  To 
hear  the  President  talking  of  the  immense 
importance  of  the  stereopticon  (which  is 
American  for  magic  lantern),  how  it 
teaches  and  inspires,  recalls  reminis- 
cences of  my  early  enthusiasm  over  the 
magic-lantern  mission. 


III.— THE  SECRET  OF  THE  N.C.R. 

The  two  main  agencies  by  which  the  N.C.R.  have 
tapped  the  brains  of  their  workmen  are  the  Printing 
Press  and  the  Suggestion  Box.  In  the  first  place,  has 
any  firm  in  this  country  or  any  other  ever  utilised  the 
printing-press  as  systematically  as  they  have  done  for 
the  purpose  of  interesting  its  workmen  in  their  work  ? 
The  policy  of  the  Company,  systematically  carried 
out  in  every  department  of  its  organisation,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  final  balance  sheet  and  dis- 
tribution of  profits,  is  to  confront  the  workers  with 
the  salient  facts  of  the  business  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  Almost  every  detail  of  the  business,  including 
the  number  of  Registers  to  be  made  and  the  orders  in 
hand,  is  posted  in  conspicuous  places  in  the  factory* 
Periodical  meetings  are  held  by  the  officers  of  the 
Company,  and  all  foremen  and  their  assistants.  Every- 
thing is  discussed  at  these  meetings  concerning  the 
improvement  of  the  organisation  or  the  extension  of  the 
business.  Full  reports  of  the  discussions  at  these  meetings 
of  the  directing  staff  of  the  concern  are  printed  next  day  in 
the  Advance  Club  Record^  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  every 
workman  and  workwoman  on  the  premises,  and  to  every 
agent  employed  in  pushing  the  sale  of  the  Register  abroad. 

In  addition  to  the  Advance  Club  Record^  which  con- 
tains the  minutes  of 
each  session  of  the 
Advance  Club,  the 
Company  issues 
three  other  publica- 
tions. National 
Cash  Register  is 
published  ever>'  fort- 
night. It  is  hand- 
somely got  up, 
copiously  illustrated, 
and  especialFy  in- 
tended for  the 
agents.  From  cover 
to  cover  it  is  full  of 
points  of  interest 
calculated  to  in- 
crease the  pride  of 
the  work-people  in 
their  work,  and  to 
concentrate  their 
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attention  upon  the  points  of  most  im- 
portance. 

The  Hustler^  which  is  another  'illus- 
trated paper,  is  brought  out  chiefly  for 
the  storekeepers  and  merchants  outside, 
not  so  much  for  the  workpeople.  Pleasant 
Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  National  Cash 
Register  Factory  is  another  weekly,  which 
is  issued  by  the  Company  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  the  work  done  in  the  Sunday- 
school  and  other  Advance  organisations 
in  the  factory  neighbourhood.  The  N.C.R.,  therefore, 
are  magazine  proprietors  and  newspaper  publishers. 
The  cost  is  not  great  ;  the  gain,  Mr.  Patterson  main- 
tains, is  immense.  The  workmen  may  or  may  not  read 
what  is  flaunted  before  their  eyes  and  placed  in  their 
hands  ;  but  they  have  at  least  the  opportunity  of  keeping 
themselves  informed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  an 
ordinary  labourer  or  janitor,  as  the  coloured  charwomen 
of  the  male  sex  are  called,  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
understanding  the  full  significance  of  the  business 
operations  of  the  Company  than  many  a  foreman  or 
director  in  an  ordinary  commercial  concern. 

This,  however,  might  not  come  to  much  unless  some 
means  were  afforded  of  linking  on  this  awakened  intelli- 
gence to  the  practical  direction  of  the  alTairs  of  the 
Company.  It  is  no  use  getting  up  steam  if  your  boiler  is 
not  connected  with  the  piston,  or  if  the  piston-rod  is  not 
in  connection  with  the  wheels. 

The  necessary  machinery  for  utilising  the  awakened 
intelligence  of  the  workmen  in  the  management  of  the 
concern  is  a  device  so  simple  and  so  practical  that  it 
ought  soon  to  be  generally  adopted  by  all  great  industrial 
establishments.  This  is  the  system  of  offering  prizes  for 
suggestions.  In  January  and  July  a  placard  is  posted 
announcing  that  a  sum  of  about  £i\o  will  be  awarded  to 
the  employees  who  submit  the  best  suggestions  within 

the  next  six  months. 
This  sum  is  divided 
into  fifty  prizes,  the 
first  being  10, 
while  there  are 
thirty  of  £2  each. 
For  these  prizes  all 
factory  and  office 
employees,  with  the 
exception  of  heads 
of  departments  and 
their  first  assistants, 
are  entitled  to  com- 
pete. The  sugges- 
tions invited  may 
relate  to  improve- 
ments in  Registers, 
tools,  machinery, 
systems  employed, 
or  the  general 
management  of  the 
business.    In  order 
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to  facilitate  the  collection  and  secure  the  consideration 
of  those  suggestions,  a  system  of  Autographic  Registers 
has  been  invented  which,  I  am  glad  to  learn,  is  being 
ver>'  widely  adopted  throughout  the  States.  This 
Register  is  very  simple.  It  is  a  locked  box,  on  the 
sloping  side  of  which  is  placed  a  blank  sheet  of  paper, 
with  a  suggestion  slip.  A  sheet  of  carbon  paper  is 
placed  beneath,  so  that  any  suggestion  written  on  the 
slip  is  duplicated.  Any  workman  or  workwoman  who 
wishes  to  make  a  suggestion  finds  one  of  these  Auto- 
graphic Registers  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  depart- 
ment in  which  he  or  she  is  at  work.  At  any  time  during 
the  working  hours  they  are  free  to  step  up  to  the  Register, 
write  out  their  suggestion,  sign  their  names,  and  tear  off 
one  copy  for  their  own  use.  By  the  turn  of  a  handle 
the  manifold  copy  is  deposited  in  the  locked  box,  to 
which  no  one  has  access  but  the  secretary  of  the 
factory  committee.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  official  to 
go  round,  open,  examine,  and  remove  the  contents 
of  all  the  Registers.  Every  suggestion  is  duly  acknow- 
ledged, and  all  of  them  are  placed  before  the 
attention  of  the  factory  committee.  In  a  single  year, 
in  the  National  Cash  Register  Company's  office,  4,000 
suggestions  will  be  made  by  the  employees,  and 
of  those  suggestions  about  one-half  are  acted  upon. 
That  is  to  say,  every  year  well  on  for  2,000  improve- 
ments, either  in  the  machine  or  in  the  organisation  by 
which  it  is  produced,  are  carried  into  actual  operation 
as  the  result  of  the  use  of  the  brains  of  all  the  workers. 
All  kinds  of  suggestions  are  made.  At  one  time  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  a  man  who  suggested  the 
adoption  of  a  device  which  rendered  his  work  unneces- 
sary.   The  suggestion  was  a  good  one  ;  and  it  was 


acted  upon,  and  the  need  for  that 
man's  labour  on  that  job  ceased  as 
the  result  of  his  own  proposal.  But 
needless  to  say,  a  workman  capable 
of  suggesting  his  own  euthanasia 
was  not  left  unemployed.  He  was 
promptly  promoted,  and  became  fore- 
man of  a  department.  The  sugges- 
tions cover  a  great  range.  Some  of 
them  are  very  simple.  One  workman, 
for  instance,  would  suggest  that  the 
No.  35  tape  printer  supply  roll  sleeve 
be  made  of  steel  instead  of  brass ; 
another  that  the  rope  for  the  packing 
box  handles  could  be  shortened  without 
inconvenience,  and  so  forth. 

The  Company,  therefore,  spends 
about  £700  a  year  in  collecting  the 
ideas  of  its  workmen,  and  as  they  get 
2,000  good  suggestions  for  an  outlay 
of  ^700,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  this 
makes  a  very  good  bargain. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to 
think  that  the  distribution  of  money 
in  <:ash  is  the  only  method  by  which 
the  work-people  are  stimulated  to  use 
their  brains  in  the  improvement  of  "  our  business,"  for 
that  it  is  "our  business," and  that  ever>'  man  and  woman 
on  the  premises  feels  that  it  is  "  our  business,"  is  one  of 
the  great  secrets  of  the  success  of  the  Company.  The 
cash  value  is  by  no  means  the  most  important  part  of  the 
prize  system.  Ever>'thing  is  done  to  stimulate  the  spirit 
q{  esprit  de  corps,  and  to  give  the  prize-winners  that  fame 
among  their  work-fellows  which  corresponds  to  the  parsley 
crown  which  was  awarded  to  the  winners  in  the  Olympic 
games.  Every  prize-winner  receives  a  handsomely  en- 
graved diploma,  under  the  seal  of  the  Company,  and  with 
the  signatures  of  the  chief  officers,  which  runs  somewhat 
as  follows  ; — 

"The  National  Cash  Register  Companv,  GREET- 
ING. BE  IT  KNOWN  TO  ALL  TO  WHOM 
THESE  PRESENTS  SHALL  COME,  that 
has  been  awarded  one  of  the  prizes  for  valuable 
suggestions  submitted  between  and 
inclusive.  In  token  of  our  appreciation  we  hereunto 
subscribe  our  names,  and  have  caused  the  Company's 
seal  to  be  affixed  this  day  of  ,  Anno 

Domini  ,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  U.S.A." 

The  diploma,  with  a  prize,  which  is  always  paid  in 
gold,  and  enclosed  in  a  chamois  bag  tied  with  silk  cord, 
is  presented  to  the  successful  suggester  at  one  of  the 
many  festivals  by  which  the  Company  promote  good 
feeling  and  fraternity  among  their  work-people.  Twice 
ever}'  year  this  festival  of  prize  distribution  takes  place. 
In  winter  the  presentation  is  held  in  the  opera-house ; 
in  summer  it  is  held  in  a  large  grove,  and  is  attended 
by  the  entire  factory  and  office  force,  and  as  the  staff 
numbers  more  than  3,006,  the  attendance  with  their 
families  mounts  up  to  many  times  that  number.  From 
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the  programme  of  one  of  these  prize 
distribution  days  it  would  seem  that  the 
festival  begins  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  ends  at  eleven.  It  opens 
with  music,  games,  and  amusements. 
From  4  to  5.30  prizes  are  distributed. 
After  a  concert  of  band  music,  supper  is 
served  from  6  to  7  ;  then  there  is 
another  concert,  followed  by  more 
music,  while  from  9  to  1 1  the  entertain- 
ment is  closed  by  a  cotillon  by  the 
employees. 

It  is  obvious  how  these  festivals,  in 
which  all  the  officers  of  the  Company  and  all  the  work- 
people attend  to  do  honour  to  those  of  their  number  who 
have  been  held  worthy  of  receiving  diplomas  and  prizes, 
must  tend  to  promote  the  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  and 
to  develop  the  consciousness  of  fellow-feeling  and  of 
identity  of  interest.  This  method  of  rousing  interest 
and  inviting  co-operation  explained  by  these  Suggestion 
Boxes  was  itself  the  result  of  a  suggestion  made  by  a 
labourer,  an  intelligent  man,  at  one  time  a  schoolmaster 
who  had  been  reduced  to  cleaning  castings  in  the 
foundry. 

"  Why  are  you  doing  that  ? "  said  Mr.  Patterson  to  him. 

"  Because  I  can't  get  anything  better  to  do,"  he  replied. 

"Why  not  make  some  good  suggestion?"  said  the 
President.  **  Do  something  to  help,  and  your  merit  will 
soon  be  rewarded  by  promotion." 

To  which  remark  the  ex-schoolmaster  replied  promptly; 
"  If  I  should  do  that  you  would  never  hear  of  it.  It 
would  be  smothered  long  before  it  got  to  you,  and  I 
would  get  no  credit  for  it." 

There  are  few  workmen  who  will  not  appreciate  the 
justice  of  this  objection.  How  often  in  English  works 
competent  workmen  will  make  suggestions  to  their 
foremen  only  to  be  snubbed  for  their  pains,  and  then 
afterwards  to  discover  that  the  foreman  has  adopted  the 
suggestion  as  his  own,  and 
claimed  all  the  credit  for  it ! 
The  ex-schoolmaster's  re- 
mark went  home  to  the 
President.  He  saw  in  a 
moment  where  the  hitch  lay, 
and,  like  a  practical  man,  he 
set  about  removing  it.  For 
three  months  he  laboured 
over  the  problem.  He 
thought  what  a  great  oppor- 
tunity it  was,  and  how  rapidly 
the  Company  would  progress 
if  it  had  some  thousands  of 
brains  working  for  it,  correct- 
ing wrongs  and  helping  on 
what  was  right.  From  that 
came  the  suggestion  which,  in 
Mr.  Patterson's  opinion,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  has 
pushed  his  Company  forward. 


Motto  on  New  Building. 

Improved  machinery  makes  men  dear^  their 
product  cheap:* . 


There  are  many  keys  to  the  success 
of  the  Company,  but  this  appears  to  be 
the  master-key.  It  marks  what  I  may 
call  the  transition  from  the  mollusc  to 
the  man.  It  is  the  creation  of  an 
intelligent  nervous  system,  in  which 
every  human  cell  is  brought  into  close 
constant  organic  union  with  the  grey 
matter  of  the  brain.  Hence  the  Com- 
pany's factory  is  no  loose  aggregate  of 
unconsidered  atoms.  Every  part  is  in 
living  union  with  the  other,  and  every 
method  that  human  ingenuity  can  device 
is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  sense 
of  solidarity. 


IV.— "PHILANTHROPY  PAYS." 

Having  said  this  much,  it  may  be  well  to  turn  for  a 
moment  to  ask  how  it  is  that  such  an  institution  should 
exist  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  how  this  particular  type  or 
standard  of  industrial  excellence  should  happen  to  be 
located  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place.  Dayton,  how- 
ever, thanks  to  the  Cash  Register,  has  now  become  one 
of  the  world's  centres.  The  success  of  the  Company  has, 
indeed,  gone  far  to  falsify  its  name.  The  title  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  is  already  an  anachronism. 
International  Cash  Register  would  be  much  nearer  the 
mark.  The  Company  has  offices  in  all  the  great  capitals 
of  the  world.  Altogether  it  has  165  offices,  and  nearly 
500  sales  agents  who  are  continually  perambulating  the 
surface  of  the  planet,  with  the  object  of  discovering  places 
where  a  National  Cash  Register  can  be  satisfactorily 
located.  Dayton  has,  therefore,  in  a  certain  definite, 
although  limited,  fashion,  become  one  of  the  nerve-centres 
of  the  universe  ;  and  its  product  is  one  of  the  many  subtle 
n\echanical  devices  by  which  the  Americanisation  of 
the  world  is  being  imperceptibly  brought  about  from 
Dayton.    Every  year  5,000  of  these  marvellously  compact 
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verification  of  the  aforesaid 
dogma.  That  dogma  is,  that 
"  It  pays  to  do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  others  do 
unto  you."  It  pays  to  do 
right.  Honesty,  after  all,  is 
the  best  policy.  Selfishness 
defeats  its  own  ends.  Bro- 
therly love  is  a  business 
virtue,  and  applied  Christ- 
ianity in  business  pays  good 
dividends. 

Such  are  the  working 
hypotheses,  often  scoffed  at 
by  the  shortsighted  world- 
ling, upon  which  thesuccessof 
the  N.C.R.  has  been  reared. 

To  verify  such  a  series 
of  hypotheses,  to  afford  the 
world  an  object-lesson  in 
the  shape  of  a  continually- 
renewed  demonstration  of 
these  truths  which  have  been 
the  working  hypotheses  of 


mechanical  contrivances  leave  Dayton,  and  spread  them- 
selves throughout  the  world,  as  mechanical  missionaries  of 
honesty,  each  one  contributing  its  quota  to  the  removal 
of  one  great  temptation,  to  which  at  present  so  many 
cashiers,  clerks,  and  shopmen  continually  succumb.  Why 
it  should  happen  to  be  at  Dayton,  of  all  places  in 
the  world,  is  one  of  those  things  which  seem  to  result  from 
chance.    It  was  at  Dayton  that,  as  far  back  as  1879,  ^he 
first  Cash  Register  was  invented,  and  where,  three  years 
later,  the  National  Manufacturing  Company  was  organised 
for  the  purpose  of  their  manufacture.    Despite  the  excel- 
lence of  the  general  idea,  and  the  value  of  its  patent, 
there  were  imperfections  in  the  construction,  in  minutiae 
of  detail,  which  caused  the  Registers  to  get  out  of  order, 
and  a  Register  which  does  not  register  accurately, 
promptly,  and  easily  is  worse  than  useless.     In  1884 
the    Company    was    reorganised,    and    the  present 
President,  who,  unlike  most  Scotch-Irish,  is  an  Episcopa- 
lian, and  not  a  Presbyterian,  took  over 
the  concern.    It  was  the  day  of  small 
things  when  it  passed  into  his  hands, 
nor   did  Mr.   Patterson    himself  ever 
dream  in  his  most  sanguine  moments 
that  in  less  than  twenty  years  the  Com- 
pany would  make  the  name  of  Dayton 
famous  throughout  the  world,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  excellence  of  its 
manufacture,  but  because  of  its  verifica- 
tion of  a  much-disputed  dogma.  Cash 
registration  saves  much  vexation  ;  but  all 
the  good  that  Cash  Registers  themselves 
have  done  in  the  world,  or  are  likely  to 
do  in  the  world,  sinks  into  insignificance 
compared  with  the  importance  of  the 


the  best  people  in  the  world, 
and  have  been  derided  as  sentimental  paradoxes  by 
the  worst  people  in  the  world,  is  the  great  service  which 
Mr.  Patterson  has  rendered  the  human  race.  "  Philan- 
thropy is  a  very  good  thing  in  its  way,"  says  the  ordinary 
materialistic,  hustling  business  man  ;  "  but  there  is  no 
money  in  it."  To  which  assertion  Mr.  Patterson  retorts 
by  imperturbably  pointing  to  the  achieved  results  of  his 
own  business.  Philanthropy  pays.  It  is  sound  business 
policy  to  place  your  relations  with  your  employees  on  a 
broader  basis  than  that  of  a  solely  cash  nexus.  You 
owe  the  man  who  works  for  you  more  than  his  wages, 
and  if  you  try  to  cheat  him  out  of  that  more,  the 
loss  will  come  out  of  your  own  pocket  in  the  long  run. 

When  I  heard  Mr.  Patterson  discoursing  concerning 
the  results  which  he  had  achieved  by  acting  on  principles 
so  far  removed  from  that  of  "  every  man  for  himself  and 
the  Devil  take  the  hindmost,"  it  brought  vividly  back  to 
my  mind  reminiscences  of  the  old  days  when  as  a  boy  in 
the  North  of  England  I  devoured  the 
pages  of  a  book  much  discussed  in  those 
days,  blessed  by  many  and  banned  by 
some,  which  has  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  circulation.    I  refer  to 
the    Rev.    Thomas    Binney's  famous 
treatise,  in  which  he  answered  in  the 
affirmative  the  question  :  "  Is  it  possible 
to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds?" 
Mr.  Binney  was  then  a  kind  of  Congrega- 
tionalist  Archbishop,  and  his  ministry  at 
the  Weigh- House  Chapel  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  potent  influences 
for  good  among  the  more  intelligent 
Nonconformists  in  the  city  of  London. 
One  of  the  Eleven  Bath-rooms.  Ath,  Binneyjs  ereat  contention,  which  he 
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argued  out  with 
much  ingenuity 
and  sound  logic, 
was  to  assert  in 
theory  that  which 
Mr.  Patterson  has 
proved  in  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Binney 
maintained  that 
all  the  virtues 
inculcated  in  the 
Bible,  although 
they  might  occa- 
sionally lead  you 
to  martyrdom  and 
crucifixion,  never- 
theless in  settled 
commu  n  i  t  i  es, 
which  had  adopt- 
ed the  Christian 
principle  as  their 
rule  of  life,  tended 
directly  to  worldly 
prosperity.  All  the 
Biblical  virtues 

were  business  virtues.  "  Give  me  a  young  man  who  is 
sober,  diligent  in  business,  modest,  clean  in  life,  who 
serves  not  with  eye-service  as  a  man-pleaser,  but  with  a 
singleness  of  heart  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  you  show  me  a 
young  man  who  has  the  best  chance  of  getting  to  the 
top  and  stopping  there." 

So  argued  Mr.  Binney,  quoting  copiously  from  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  in  defence  of  his  thesis 
that  godliness  was  as  profitable  for  the  world  which  now 
is  as  well  as  for  that  which  is  to  come. 

Mr.  Patterson  never  heard  of  Binney's  book,  nor  does 
be  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  policy  which  has  made 
Dayton  the  model  industrial  community  of  the  world  by 
any  a  priori  reasoning  or  theological  deduction.  The 
ideas  which  are  embodied  in  Dayton  came  to  him  gradu- 
ally, piecemeal,  after  the  door  had  been  eflfectually  opened 
f  jr  the  reception  of  such  ideas. 


A  Little  Music  in  the  Rest-room. 


v.— HOW  THE  GOOD 
WORK  BEGAN. 

In  his  case,  as  in  that  of 
Mr.  Bright,  it  was  the 
closing  of  a  grave  which 
was  the  opening  of  a  door. 
Ever>one  is  familiar  with 
the  well-known  passage  in 
which  Mr.  Cobden  de- 
scribes the  effect  which 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Bright 
had  in  leading  Mr.  Bright 
to  dedicate  the  whole  of  his 
energies  to  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League  : — 

"It  was  in  September,  in 


The  Cycle  House. 


the  year  1841," 
said  Mr.  Bright. 
"The  sufferings 
throughout  the 
country  were  fear- 
ful. ...  At  that 
time  I  was  at 
Leamington,  and  on 
the  day  when  Mr. 
Cobden  called  upon 
me  I  was  in  the 
depths  of  grief— I 
might  almost  say  of 
despair  ;  for  the 
light  and  sunshine 
of  my  house  had 
been  extinguished. 
All  that  was  left  on 
earth  of  my  young 
wife,  except  the 
memory  of  a  sainted 
life  and  a  too  brief 
happiness,  was  lying 
still  and  cold  in  the 
chamber  above  us. 
Mr.  Cobden  called 
upon  me  as  his 
friend,  and  ad- 
dre««d  me,  as  you 
might  suppose,  with 
words  of  condo- 
lence. After  a  time 

he  looked  up  and  said :  *  There  are  thousands  of  houses  in  England 
at  this  moment  where  wives,  mothers,  and  children  arc  dying  of 
hunger.  Now,'  he  said,  *  when  the  first  paroxysm  of  your  grief 
is  past,  I  would  advise  you  to  come  with  me,  and  we  will  never 
rest  till  the  Com  Law  is  repealed.'  I  accepted  his  invitation. 
....  From  that  time  we  never  ceased  to  labour  hard  on 
behalf  of  the  resolution  which  we  had  made." 

Things  happened  so  with  Mr.  Patterson.  Shortly  after 
he  undertook  the  management  of  the  works  his  young 
wife  died,  leaving  him  a  widower  with  two  little  children, 
a  boy  and  a  girl.  It  was  while  he  was  still  stunned  by 
this  desolating  realisation  of  the  loss  which  he  had 
sustained  that  he  perplexed  his  mind  by  questionings 
as  to  why  his  wife  should  have  been  snatched  from 
his  side.  In  the  midst  of  his  confused  imaginings  there 
rose  before  him,  clear  as  the  fiery  pillar  which  led  the 
children  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness  by  night,  the 
conviction  that  as  he  had  no  longer  a  wife  to  care  for,  it 

would  be  well  for  him  to 
devote  his  thought  and 
attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lives  of  the 
women  who  were  employed 
in  his  establishment.  It  is 
so  seldom  that  women 
come  first  in  any  reform, 
that  it  is  an  agreeable 
change  to  note  that  in  the 
case  of  Dayton  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition 
of  the  women-workers  has 
uniformly  preceded  the  im- 
provement of  the  men. 
Usually  women  come  in 
rear  rank,  and  get  but 
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the  crumbs  of  such  improvements  as  can  be  spared  from 
the  board  spread  for  their  more  fortunate  brothers.  At 
Dayton  it  was  otherwise. 

His  mind  full  of  the  thought  that  he  ought  for  her  sake 
to  do  something  for  the  women  in  his  factor)-,  Mr. 
Patterson  saw  a  girl  one  day  heating  what  he  thought  to 
be  a  pot  of  paste  upon  the  radiator.  He  remarked  that 
it  was  a  bad  place  to  heat  paste.  She  replied  that  it  was 
not  paste  ;  she  was  warming  over  some  coffee  she  had 
left  from  breakfast,  and  which  she  was  going  to  have  for 
lunch.  The  thought  of  this  made  him  wonder  whether  it 
was  not  possible  to  provide  a  little  more  appetising  food 
for  his  work-girls  than  warmed-up  coffee.  Of  course 
the  obstacle  which  the  devil  always  suggests  to  all  who 
endeavour  to  do  any  good  action  at  once  occurred. 


industrial  reformation  ;  but  the  second  place  is  allotted 
to  another  girl,  who  fainted  when  Mr.  Patterson  was 
going  his  rounds  through  his  works.  On  enquiry  as  to 
why  she  had  fainted,  he  discovered  that  it  was  a  case  of 
sheer  starvation.  She  was  the  bread-winner  of  a  family, 
and  had  attempted  to  get  through  the  work  in  the  morn- 
ing without  any  food.  Pondering  on  these  things,  he 
decided  to  establish  a  luncn  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
which  for  several  years  was  supplied  free  to  all  the  women 
on  the  staff.  A  charming  lunch-room,  bright  and  decor- 
ated with  flowers,  well- furnished  with  excellent  table 
linen  and  dinner  ware,  was  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
girls.  Further,  a  series  of  rest-rooms  was  opened, 
charming  little  retreats  into  which  any  girl  who  was  over- 
done or  faint  can  retire  at  any  time  during  her  working 


"The  N.C.R.  buildings  are  set  amid  green  grass  and  foliage." — New  York  World, 


He  could  not  afford  it.  But  his  good  angel  suggested 
that  he  was  at  that  time  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
a  new  carriage  horse,  and  the  more  he  thought  of  it  the 
more  clear  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  do  without  the 
horse,  and  use  the  money  with  which  he  had  intended  to 
buy  it  for  the  purpose  of  providing  good  coffee  for  the 
work-girls.  The  provision  of  free  coffee  for  the  work-girls 
was  the  first  step  in  a  long  series  of  reforms  and  im- 
provements which  have  been  carried  on  year  after  year 
with  steady  persistency,  with  the  result  of  converting  the 
National  Cash  Register  works  at  Dayton  into  what  an 
American  bishop  recently  described  as  an  industrial 
fairyland. 

The  girl  who  was  heating  her  coffee-pot  on  the 
radiator  deserves  the  first  place  as  authoress  of  the 


hours,  to  rest  in  complete  seclusion,  until  she  recovers 
her  energies.  Although  it  might  be  thought  somewhat 
dangerous  to  open  such  snug  little  retreats  for  factor}' 
girls  to  lie  down  in  whenever  they  pleased  to  allege 
faintness  or  exhaustion,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
privilege  has  never  been  abused,  and  the  rest-rooms 
are  very  seldom  used,  for  the  girls,  having  plenty  of 
food  and  their  physical  comfort  well  cared  for  in 
other  ways,  very  seldom  break  down  during  work. 

The  free  coffee  and  the  free  lunch  has  been  impaired 
by  the  charge  of  2 id.  for  a  lunch,  consisting  of  coffee  or 
tea,  bread  and  butter,  soup,  beef  and  vegetables. 

Having  once  got  started  upon  this  tack,  Mr.  Patterson 
very  soon  found  that  it  was  hot  bad  business  to  look  after 
the  welfare  of  the  employees.    At  one  lime  some  four  or 
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five  girls  who  had  been  trained  to  do  a  special  kind  of 
work  in  connection  with  the  putting  together  of  the 
registers  left  the  factory,  being  tempted  thereto  by  higher 
wages  in  another  establishment.  The  net  result  of  this 
was  that  the  work  of  every  department  in  the  factory  was 
slowed  down  for  some  weeks,  during  which  the  successors 
of  these  five  girls  were  being  brought  up  to  the  standard 
of  efficiency  of  their  predecessors.  Mr.  Patterson  calcu- 
lated that  he  was  losing  about  10  a  day  in  diminished 
output  as  the  result  of  the  loss  of  these  five  trained 
workers. 

Turning  this  matter  over  in  his  head,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  might  be  very  well  worth  while  to  go  a 
little  flirther  in  the  direction  of  making  girls  comfortable 
so  as  to  be  on  guard  against  the  sudden  loss  of  trained 
work-people.  Turning  about  in  his  mind  what  could  be 
done  in  order  to  mend  matters,  it  struck  him  that  it  was 
very  disagreeable  for  the  girls  to  come  trooping  into  the 
factory  together  with  the  men  in  the  early  morning,  and 
leave  at  the  same  time  to  fight  their  way  into  the  crowded 
tram-cars  which  took  them  back  to  town.  The  first  step 
was  to  issue  an  order  that  women  might  be  allowed  to 
come  to  work  an  hour  later  than  the  men.  The  result 
was  that  instead  of  hustling  promiscuously  in  a  crowd  of 
men  outside  the  factory 
gates  before  the  hour  of 
work,  the  men  were  at 
work  before  the  girls 
were  on  the  scene.  This 
was  much  appreciated 
by  the  girls,  and  tended 
immediately  to  improve 
the  moral  tone  of  the 
place  and  raise  their 
self-respect. 

Finding  that  this 
answered  so  well,  Mr. 
Patterson  began  to  con- 
sider whether  he  could 
not  let  the  girls  go 
earlier  than  the  men,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  over- 
crowding of  the  cars 
and  the  enforced  com- 


panionship with  workmen  on  their  way  home.  The  girls, 
therefore,  were  allowed  to  leave  work  tap  minutes  earlier 
than  the  men  in  the  evening. 

Still  further  to  promote  their  comfort,  a  special  service 
of  tram-cars  was  arranged  for  the  girls,  so  that  they 
were  able  to  reach  home  without  the  usual  disagreeable 
experience  of  hanging  on  to  carriage  straps  in  the  midst 
of  a  swaying,  perspiring  crowd  of  men  and  women.  The 
women  were  also  allowed  one  day's  holiday  in  every 
month,  and  a  Saturday  half-holiday.  These  concessions 
reduced  the  women's  working  day  from  ten  to  eight 
hours ;  they  received  the  same  wages  and  did  more 
work. 

The  success  which  has  attended  this  experiment  in  the 
direction  of  humanising  the  work-girPs  lot  led  Mr. 
Patterson  to  consider  whether  the  same  principle  of 
shortening  the  working  day  might  not  work  equally  well 
for  men.  Until  the  present  time,  however,  he  has  only 
brought  the  men's  working  day  down  to  nine  and  a  half 
hours,  they  only  having  Saturday  half-holiday  in  summer 
time.  Mr.  Patterson,  however,  is  not  without  hope  that 
he  may  be  able  to  find  it  commercially  profitable  still 
further  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour  so  as  to  level  the 
men  up  to  the  women's  standard. 

The  immediate  effect  of  these  changes  was  not  only  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done,  but  to  attach  the 
work-people  to  the  factory.  The  work-girls  in  the  National 
Cash  Register  soon  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
aristocracy  among  the  work-girls  of  the  neighbourhood. 
They  were  not  exposed  to  the  discomforts  and  hardships 
which  were  the  ordinary  lot  of  the  factory  girl ;  they  were 
looked  after  more  as  if  they  were  ladies  ;  they  were  pro- 
vided for  at  lunch-time  quite  as  tastefully  and  neatly  as 
if  they  were  the  President  of  the  Company,  and  in  short 
they  became  a  privileged  class  and  very  proud  of  their 
privileges. 

Among  other  excellent  copy-book  maxims  the  truth  of 
which  Mr.  Patterson  has  been  verifying  at  Dayton  is  the 
old  saying  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  and  he 
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very  soon  determined  to  make  the  works  at  Dayton  the 
cleanest  and  the  brightest  in  the  whole  country.  Here 
again  the  girls  led  the  way.  Every  girl  in  the  place  is 
furnished  with  a  snow-white  apron  and  oversleeves  which 
were  washed  by  the  Company  free  of  charge.  In  place 
of  allowing  the  girls  to  do  their  work  perched  upon  stools, 
they  were  all  furnished  with  chairs  with  high  backs  and 
foot-rests.  The  girls  themselves  purchased  a  piano,  so 
that  they  could  have  music  during  lunch-time.  One  of 
their  number  plays  the  piano,  and  the  room  is  also 
supplied  with  a  reading-table,  with  books  and  magazines 
available  for  anyone. 

In  order  to  secure  personal  cleanliness  twenty  minutes 
every  week  is  allowed  to  every  employee  in  order  to  take 
a  warm  bath,  at  the  Company's  expense  and  in  the  Com- 
pany's time.  This  principle  of  cleanliness  is  carried  into 
every  department.  The  Company  is  a  great  believer  in 
the  saving  virtues  of  sunlight.  Every  inch  of  wall  space 
that  can  be  utilised  for  windows  is  so  utilised  that  the 
whole  premises  can  be  constantly  flooded  with  the 
health-giving  rays  of  the  sun.  The  windows  are  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  for  the  expenditure  of  the  Company 
upon  window-cleaning  and  floor  scrubbing  makes  a 
considerable  addition  to  their  annual  expenses.  They 
have,  for  instance,  one  man  whose  sole  duty  is  to  go 
round  to  adjust  the  window-shades  in  summer-time,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  glare  of  the  sunlight  inconveniencing  the 
workers. 

Everything  in  the  building  is  painted  buff,  and  every 
department  is  under  constant  supervision,  so  as  to  secure 
as  far  as  possible  the  extinction  of  all  dirt,  waste,  and 
so  on.    This,  from  the  health  point  of  view,  is  ex- 


tremely im- 
portant. In  an 
establishment 
where  so  much 
brass  filing  is 
done  the 
greatest  pre- 
caut  ion  is 
taken  to  secure 
the  removal  of 
the  brass 
dust,  which  is 
so  fatal  to 
the  ordinary 

artisan.  Fans  driving  at  immense 
brass  dust  from  the  wheel  into  a 
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speed  sweep  the 
huge  pipe,  along 
which  it  is  blown  into  a  chamber,  where  it  is  deposited 
pending  the  extraction  of  the  brass  for  future  use.  This 
continual,  persistent  insistence  upon  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness in  the  factory  has  had  a  most  beneficial  eflfect  on 
the  homes  of  the  workers,  who  find  it  difficult  to  live  up 
to  a  high  standard  of  cleanliness  during  working  time  and 
then  to  grovel  on  getting  home  in  the  filth  of  a  human 
stye.  It  is  a  belief  firmly  held  at  Dayton  that  pleasant 
surroundings  are  conducive  to  the  economic  production 
of  good  work,  while  they  attract  a  much  better  class  of 
work-people.  Throughout  the  offices  and  factory  ever)- 
thing  is  done  to  avoid  extravagance,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  brighten  the  interior  by  the  introduction  of 
palms  and  flowers.  The  factory  windows  are  filled  with 
flowering  plants,  which  are  carefully  attended  to  by  the 
janitors.  Within  the  building  frequent  mottoes  and 
favourite  watchwords  of  the  President  are  conspicuously 
displayed  as  a  reminder  to  all  the  workers  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  business  success  alone  can  be  attained. 
They  have  varied  the  remark  which  Tennyson  places  in 
the  mouth  of  Ulysses,  so  that  the  original  "  I  am  a  part 
of  all  that  I  have  seen  "  becomes  "  We  are  a  part  of  all 
that  we  have  made." 

Of  the  superstition  which  prevails  in  many  workshops 
in  Great  Britain — that  labour-saving  machinery  is  a 
menace  to  the  interests  of  the  working  man — there  is  no 
trace  in  Dayton,  unless  such  trace  may  be  found  in  the 
frequent  insistence  upon  the  fact  that  improved  machinery 
makes  men  dear  and  products  cheap.  The  President 
insists  that  since  he  was  a  boy  the  net  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery  in  field,  farm  and 
factory  has  been  to  double  men's  wages  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  by  one-half.  Every 
American  working  man  is,  therefore,  according  to  him, 
four  times  better  off,  from  an  economic  point  of  view, 
than  he  was  fifty  years  ago. 

The  factory  from  end  to  end  is  an  object-lesson  in  the 
intelligent  use  of  complex  and  delicate  machinery.  Whole 
departments  are  maintained  for  the  special  purpose  of 
inventing  and  improving  new  machines.  One  of  the 
largest  registers  has  2,000  separate  parts,  but  in  order  to 
make  those  2,000  parts  no  fewer  than  3,236  small  tools 
are  required.    Everywhere  m  the  factory  the  best  machine 
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is  regarded  as  the  cheapest,  and  the  second  best  is  ruth- 
lessly relegated  to  the  scrap  heap  the  moment  a  better 
tool  has  been  devised.  As  might  be  imagined  they  are 
constantly  taking  out  fresh,  patents.  The  National  Cash 
Register  is  only  a  single  machine,  which  could  go  into  a 
pretty  large-sized  carpet  bag,  but  it  is  defended  by  no 
fewer  than  $00  separate  patents,  which  relate  to  almost 
every  accessory  of  the  machine.  But  although  the 
possession  of  these  patents  secures  the  National  Cash 
Register  a  monopoly  throughout  the  world,  its  President 
declares  that  their  exclusive  possession  of  the  market  is 
far  more  due  to  the  sentiment  of  solidarity  which  they 
have  succeeded  in  creating  between  themselves  and  their 
employees  than  to  all  the  patents  which  are  filed  in  the 
Patent  Office. 

Quite  as  important  as  solidarity,  however,  and  the 
patents  is  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  whole 
business  is  organised  from  bottom  to  top.  Contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  many,  who  believe  that  the  best  committee 
is  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  two  are  always  absent, 
the  business  of  the  National  Cash  Register  is  conducted 
from  bottom  to  top  by  committees  of  five.  The  entire 
business  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
Vice-President,  and  General  Manager,  to  whom  only 
matters  of  the  greatest  importance  are  referred,  so  that 
roost  of  the  time  of  these  chief  officials  should  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  methods  for  enlarging  and  extending  the 
business. 

The  business  department  is  under  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  nine  members,  the  working  department  under  a 
Factory  Committee  of  five  experts.  There  arc,  besides, 
Inventions  Committees  and  others.  The  sales  depart- 
ment is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  seven  district 
managers,  who  are  responsible  to  the  manager  of  agencies. 
They  visit  the  territories  into  which  the  world  is  mapped 
out  regularly,  and  meet  at  the  factory  every  few  months  to 
report  and  discuss.  Every  year  an  annual  convention  is  held 
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for  all  the  salesmen  and  employees  of  the  Company.  Nearly 
300  agents  and  1,500  employees  about  the  factory  come 
together  and  spend  an  entire  week  discussing  important 
questions  connected  with  the  Company's  business.  Every 
fortnight  meetings  of  all  foremen  of  factory  departments  are 
held,  while  at  intervals  international  conventions  meet  at 
Dayton.  Everything  is  done  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
enterprise,  energy,  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  various 
departments.  Boards  are  exhibited  publicly  in  various 
parts  of  the  factory,  and  whichever  department  shows  the 
highest  standing  on  the  boards  for  health,  punctuality, 
quality,  quantity,  and  cost  is  known  as  the  prize 
department,  and  receives  a  banner,  which  hangs  in 
its  room  during  the  succeeding  month.  The  depart- 
ments having  the  highest  record  for  the  year  are 
usually  sent  a  day's  excursion  to  some  place  in  the 
neighbourhood,  either   by  river  or  rail,  with  special 

entertainment  and  all  ex- 
penses paid. 

As  the  wages  paid  by 
the  National  Cash  Register 
Company  are  equal  to  the 
highest  paid  in  the  trade, 
and  they  have  all  these  other 
advantages,  there  is  naturally 
no  lack  of  applicants  for  any 
vacancies  that  may  from 
time  to  time  arise.  All  these 
are  dealt  with  through  an 
Employment  Bureau,  which 
keeps  a  complete  record  of 
all  persons  employed  and  of 
all  the  applications  made. 
Only  high-school  graduates 
are  accepted  for  office  depart- 
ments, and  only  young  men 
trained  in  mechanical  and 
manual  training  schools  in 
1^  of  the  factory  rooms. 
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There  are  four  experimental  rooms  in  which  twenty-five 
men  are  constantly  engaged  in  working  out  new  inventions. 
There  are  sixty-five  separate  departments  in  the  factory,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  photographing  and  advertising 
departments,  and  a  special  training  school  for  salesmen, 
in  which  every  candidate  for  a  position  must  spend  six 
weeks  in  study.  Only  those  who  are  carefully  tested  are 
admitted  to  the  school.  According  to  an  official  state- 
ment made  by  the  Company,  it  attributes  its  success 
primarily  to  five  things  :  (i)  Periodical  meetings  of  em- 
ployees ;  (2)  Promotion  from  the  ranks  ;  (3)  Individual 
responsibility ;  (4)  Liberal  salaries ;  and  (5)  Quick 
decisions. 

Even  this  cursory  survey  of  the  works  at  Dayton  will 
enable  the  casual  reader  to  understand  how  it  is  that 
this  Company  is  regarded  as  a  model  of  industrial 
organisation.  It  has  probably  come  nearer  attaining  the 
ideal  of  efficiency  in  this  respect  than  any  other  establish- 
ment in  the  world. 

The    relations  :  •  *^  ' 

be  t  we  en  the 
Company  and  the 
labour  unions  of 
the  United  States 
are  quite  friendly. 
Men  are  encour- 
aged  to  join 
unions.  Only  on 
one  occasion  last 
year  were  the 
operations  inter- 
rupted by  a  strike. 
This  was  caused 
by  a  dispute  with 
125  men,  who  by 
leaving  work 
occasioned  a 
general  stoppage 
of  the  factory  for 
nearly  two 
months.    At  the 

end,  however,  the  sentiment  of  the  workers  was  so 
unmistakably  manifested  in  favour  of  the  employers  that 
the  places  of  the  strikers  were  filled  up  by  free  labourers, 
without  any  protest  or  objection  on  the  part  of  the  trade 
unionists  in  the  factory.  Since  then  everything  has  gone 
smoothly  and  without  a  hitch. 

I  have  said  so  much  concerning  the  organisation  of 
the  factory  as  a  manuflicturing  concern  that  I  have  left 
myself  but  little  space  in  which  to  refer  to  the  side  shows 
or  supplementary  institutions  which  have  sprung  up 
around  the  factory.  A  body  industrial  or  politic  such  as 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company  becomes  a  living 
influence  and  factor  for  good  in  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
placed,  which  extends  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
factory.  The  work-people  are  encouraged  to  form  inde- 
pendent organisations  of  their  own,  and  among  the  various 
institutions  which  have  sprung  up  in  connection  with  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company  are  a  Kindergarten,  an 
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industrial  school  for  girls,  cooking  classes  and  sewing 
classes  for  women  and  girls,  a  dancing  school,  various 
social  clubs,  municipal  improvement  associations,  musi- 
cal clubs,  bands  and  orchestras,  boys*  brigades,  biqcle 
clubs,  gymnasiums,  penny  banks  and  provident  societies. 
Everything  is  done  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  such 
organisations.  The  members  of  the  Women's  Century 
Club,  for  instance,  which  holds  a  meeting  every  fort- 
night, are  allowed  to  take  half-an-hour  from  their 
employers'  time,  which,  added  to  half-an-hour  borrowed 
from  the  lunch  hour,  enables  them  to  hold  an  hour's 
meeting  at  midday,  when  the  members  of  the  club  are 
addressed  by  prominent  speakers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  Sunday-school,  which  Mr.  Patterson  founded  in  a 
building  which  he  rescued  from  being  converted  into  a 
saloon,  is  a  very  advanced  institution  indeed.  It  is 
absolutely  undenominational,  and  is  dedicated  to  the 

promotion  of 
practical  religion 
and  good  works. 
It  is  attended 
by  some  700 
scholars,  who  are 
not  exclusively 
taken  from  the 
children  of  the 
employees.  Mr. 
Patterson,  in  all 
these  auxiliary 
enterprisesjinsists 
upon  throwing 
them  open  to 
ever>'one  in  the 
locality.  Our 
children,  he  main- 
tains, can  never 
rise  much  above 
the  general  level 
of  the  other  chil- 
dren with  whom 

they  play.  To  raise  our  people  we  must  raise  all  those 
among  whom  they  dwell. 

Mr.  Patterson  is  an  enthusiast  for  the  magic-lantern. 
He  has  collected  a  library  of  6,000  of  the  most  beautiful 
lantern  slides  that  he  could  find  in  the  world,  and  he  has 
built  a  special  house  for  a  photographic  studio,  in  which 
an  expert  photographer  and  special  colour  artist  are 
employed  in  preparing  slides  for  a  special  lecture. 

Among  the  methods  employed  by  Mr.  Patterson  for 
interesting  his  Sunday  scholars  is  that  of  supplying  every 
child  with  a  card  on  which  it  is  asked  to  write  down  the 
best  quotation  it  has  heard  or  read  during  the  week. 
These  extracts  are  read  by  the  pupils  in  their  classes  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  one  chosen  by  vote  of  each 
class  as  the  best  is  entered  in  the  class  book  of  quota- 
tions, and  committed  to  memory  by  the  whole  class.  On 
the  Sunday  preceding  review  Sunday  the  twelve  quota- 


tions of  the 
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chosen  by  vote  to  be  recited  on  review  Sunday  by  the 
pupil  who  selected  it  originally,  or  by  the  class  represen- 
tative. The  pupil  on  whom  this  falls  has  also  to  explain 
publicly  why  he  or  she  chose  that  particular  quotation. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Patterson  is  an  Episcopalian,  but 
he  is  an  Episcopalian  of  the  broad  sort,  who  by  a  pro- 
cess of  natural  selection  has  discovered  in  the  Prayer- 
book  a  theological  foundation  for  a  liberal  conception  of 
religion  from  which  many  Anglicans,  in  this  country,  at 
least,  would  recoil  aghast.  He  maintains  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Prayer-book  is  best  embodied  in  the  general 
supplication  in  which  prayer  is  offered  for  "  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men."  In  the  Sunday-school  the  magic- 
lantern  is  in  constant  use,  and  among  the  subjects  upon 
which  the  instruction  is  given  to  the  scholars  is  not  only 
the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  but  the  application  of 
Scripture  to  daily  life  and  education,  including,  among 
other  things,  the 
study  of  music, 
the  planting  and 
cultivation  of 
flowers,  the  care 
of  home,  and 
similar  practical 
things. 

There  is,  of 
course,  a  librar>' 
in  connection 
with  the  factory 
which  is  a  branch 
of  the  public 
library  of  the 
town.  A  small 
bookcase  on 
wheels  is  taken 
into  the  dining- 
room  of  the  fac- 
tory at  lunch-time 
in  order  that  the 
workmen  may 
have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading 

when  they  lunch.  There  are  night-schools,  a  boys' 
brigade,  and  also  literar>'  societies. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  side  shows  is  a 
cottage  known  as  the  House  of  Usefulness.  It  is  a  social 
settlement  house  on  a  small  scale,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  resident  deaconess,  who  devotes  her  whole 
time  to  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  employees.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  organisations  and 
institutions  among  the  employees  connected  with  the 
factory  for  the  industrial,  mental  and  moral  development 
of  themselves  and  their  children. 

Similar  institutions,  however,  exist  in  connection  with 
many  of  the  best-managed  factories  in  this  country  ;  but 
there  are  some  features  in  connection  with  the  Dayton 
works  that  are  almost  unique.  One  of  these  is  the 
institution  of  boys*  gardens.  Mr.  Patterson  was  a 
£u'mer's   boy  himself,  and  always  maintains  that  he 
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learned  much  more  on  the  farm  than  he  ever  did  at 
school.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Patterson  was  worried  about 
two  things,  and  he  got  rid  of  them  both  by  employing 
one  to  remove  the  other.  The  first  was  the  existence 
of  a  district  known  as  Slidertown,  which  was 
the  worst  part  of  the  city  of  Dayton.  The 
other  was  the  existence  of  a  number  of  unruly  lads 
who  seemed  as  if  they  were  about  to  develop  into 
hooligans.  A  happy  idea  occurred  to  Mr.  Patterson  of 
taking  up  several  acres  of  land  in  Slidertown,  dividing 
them  out  as  garden  plots,  each  about  lo  feet  broad  by 
130  feet  in  length.  There  are  now  174  gardens,  each  of 
which  is  under  a  boy  gardener.  A  competent  gardener 
was  engaged  to  superintend  the  work.  This  instructor 
has  a  special  garden  bed  of  his  own,  which  he  lays  out 
as  a  pattern  for  the  boys,  although  e  ich  youth  is  free  to 
cultivate  his  own  plot  in  his  own  way.    The  Company 

supplies  the  boys 
with  all  necessary 
seeds,  bulbs,  slips, 
sets,  etc.,  free  of 
charge,  and  also 
supplies  them  in 
the  same  way  with 
all  the  gardening 
tools  which  they 
need.  The  age  of 
the  boys  varies 
from  twelve  to 
sixteen,  and  they 
work  at  their 
plots  from  seven 
to  nine  in  the 
morning,  and 
from  four  to  six 
in  the  afternoon. 
In  order  to  en- 
courage the  boys 
to  take  pains  with 
their  gardens  ten 
prizes  are  offered 
var\ing  from  £1 
to  ICS.  each,  while  in  addition  the  first-prize  wiimers  receive 
bronze  medals  which  Mr.  Patterson  purchased  in  Paris. 
When  the  prizes  were  awarded  Mr.  Patterson  invited  the 
74  gardeners  to  dine  with  him  in  the  Officers*  Club. 
When  a  boy  gardener  has  had  a  garden  for  two  years, 
and  done  well  by  it,  he  receives  a  diploma  which  certifies 
that  he  has  been  instructed  in  the  National  Cash 
Register  garden  work  and  has  been  faithful  and 
proficient  in  the  same.  The  certificated  boys  then  hand 
over  their  plots  to  juniors.  The  total  cost  to  the  Com- 
pany of  the  lots,  with  the  salary  of  the  instructor  and  the 
seeds  and  tools  and  prizes,  amounts  to  about  £700  a 
year  ;  and  Mr.  Patterson  maintains  that  it  is  the  best  in- 
vestment for  the  amount  of  money  which  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  ever  made.  The  boys  rear  vegetables 
for  home  consumption,  and  furnish  themselves  with 
pocket-money  by  therSStleof^he^iurplus. 
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Even  in  the  Kindergarten 
efforts  are  made  to  interest  the 
youngest  children  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  gardening.  One  of 
the  most  ingenious  ideas,  sug- 
gested originally  by  Professor 
Bailey  of  Cornell  University, 
whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
scientific  agriculture  is  beyond 
all  praise,  was  what  is  known 
as  the  eggshell  garden.  The 
little  ones  are  supplied  with  the 
seed,  which  they  sow  in  an 
eggshell  filled  with  earth.  The 
ordinary  eggshell  from  the 
breakfast-table  is  used,  a  small 
hole  is  pierced  in  the  bottom  of 
the  shell,  and  it  is  placed  up- 
right on  a  board  pierced  with 

holes  to  receive  it.  The  children  take  the  greatest  interest 
in  watching  the  gradual  growth  of  the  seedling  until  it 
becomes  too  large  for  its  frail  habitation,  when  it  is  taken 
out  and  planted  elsewhere. 

The  magic-lantern  is  also  used  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  plant  life,  so  that  no  child  grows  anything 
in  its  garden  the  growth  of  which  he  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  in  pictures  thrown  on  the  sheet 
by  the  lantern.  Up  till  now  no  gardens  have  been 
allotted  to  girls,  an  omission  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
Mr.  Patterson  will  see  his  way  to  make  good  on  his 
return  to  the  States. 

The  effect  of  laying  out  this  property  in  boy  gardens 
has  been  to  increase  the  value  of  property  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  nearly  300  per  cent.  It  is  somewhat 
melancholy  to  compare  this  brilliant  success  of  the 
Dayton  boys*  gardens  with  the  miserable  and  halting 
fashion  in  which  the  principle  of  school  gardens  has  been 
introduced  into  this  country.  In  Russia — poor  backward 
Russia — there  were  five  years  ago  no  fewer  than 
7,500  school  gardens,  where  at  the  present  moment 
nearly  half  a  million  of  children  are  being  prac- 
tically instructed  in 
horticulture.  Gardens 
are  attached  to  28,000 
elementary  schools  in 
France,  and  no  grant 
is  made  to  any  new 
school  there  in  which 
the  plan  does  not  con- 
tain provision  for  a 
school  garden.  In  this 
country,  according  to 
the  latest  statistics,  the 
number  of  schools 
which  have  applied  to 
the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  a  grant  for 
children's  gardens 
amounts  to  no. 


The  N.C.R.  Branch  Kindergrarten. 


Everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
forlorn  and  miserable  spectacle 
which  is  so  often  presented  in 
this  country  and  in  America  by 
the  squalid  streets  of  workmen's 
cottages   which    are  grouped 
around  the  factory  in  which 
their    inhabitants    earn  their 
daily  bread.     The  factory  at 
Dayton  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.    Rubbish  heaps, 
weather-worn   hoardings,  dis- 
figured by  hideous  advertise- 
ments, abounded  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  National  Cash 
Register  works,  as  they  abound 
ever>'where  else  in  the  world. 
But  under  the  stimulus  of  the  love 
of  beauty,  cleanliness  and  tidiness 
supplied  by  the  arrangement  of  the  works  and  tastefully 
laid  out  grounds  in  the  midst  of  which  they  stand,  a  move- 
ment for  the  beautifying  of  the  neighbourhood  was  set  on 
foot  which  has  yielded  the  best  results.  A  series  of  prizes 
amounting  to  ^^50  a  year  have  been  offered  for  the  best 
kept  houses,  backyards  and  window-boxes,  and  for  the  best 
examples  of  ornamental  planting  and  of  vine-growing.  The 
distribution  of  these  prizes  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  annual  fites  at  Dayton.    It  is  held  as  a  gala,  and  is 
attended  by  thousands  of  people.    Examples  of  good  and 
bad  planting  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  pictures  of  the 
homes  and  gardens  which  have  won  the  prizes  are  shown 
in  the  evening  with  the  magic-lantern.    The  work,  how- 
ever, was  not  left  solely  to  individual  initiative.    In  the 
year  1894  the  Company  began  the  new  order  of  things 
by  clearing  away  all  the  rubbish,  old  iron,  and  lumber 
which  surrounded  the  factory,  and  laid  out  the  ground 
as  lawn,  with  planted  shrubbery,  trees  and  flowers. 
They  then  secured  the  best  landscape  gardener  in 
America,  a  member  of  the  firm  which 
laid  out  the  World^s  Fair  gardens  at 
Chicago,  to  advise  them  as  to  the  best 
way  of  improving  the 
neighbourhood.    In  a 
single  year  the  whole 
appearance    of  the 
place  had  been  revo- 
lutionised.    In  the 
Sunday  -  school  pic- 
tures were  shown  of 
what  had  been  done 
in  other  places  in  the 
way  of   the  utilisa- 
tion of  climbing  plants 
for  covering  unsightly 
hoardings  and  hideous 
and  irregular  vistas  of 
fence    with  foliage. 
Everything  was  done 
to   bring   home  the 


A  typical  Dwellings-house  near  the  Factory. 
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teachings  of  the  landscape  gardener  to  the  dullest 
understanding.  In  this  the  magic  -  lantern  is 
invaluable.  Three  principles,  which  Mr.  Patterson 
described  as  the  A  B  C  of  landscape  gardening,  are 
insisted  upon  in  season  and  out  of  season.  These  three 
principles  were  :  {a)  Observe  open  lawn  centres ; 
(d)  plant  in  masses,  not  in  isolation  ;  (c)  avoid  straight 
lines.  Packages  of  seeds  and  of  fine  roots  were  distributed 
to  the  children  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  they  were 
helped  in  every  way  to  secure  the  best  plants  and  shrubs 
available  for  producing  good  colour  effects  or  for  decorat- 
ing fences,  buildings,  porches,  lamp-posts  and  tree-trunks. 
The  annual  cost  of  keeping  a  backyard  in  beautiful 
order,  after  it  has  been  sown  with  grass  and  the  first 
shrubs  planted,  need  not  exceed  from  4s.  to  8s.  a  year. 
A  series  of  beautiful  lantern  slides,  which  Mr.  Patterson 
exhibited  in  Lon- 
don last  month, 
show  better  than 
any  words  the 
transformation 
which  has  been 
affected  by  this 
careful,  system- 
atic inculcation  of 
the  sound  prin- 
ciple's of  garden- 
ing. In  addition 
to  the  prizes  for 
gardens,  window- 
boxes,  etc.,  two 
special  prizes  of 
£$  each  are  given 
every  year  for  the 
five  best  farm- 
yards  in  the 
county  and  the 
five  best  yards 
adjoining  the  rail- 
roads. 

Such  is  a  brief 
account  of  one  of 

the  most  remarkable  industrial  enterprises  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  New  World.  It  is  evident 
that  when  the  captains  of  industry  take  pains  to 
educate  the  forces  under  their  direction,  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  wealth,  but  also  for  the 
humanising  of  the  conditions  of  their  daily  existence, 
a  veritable  transformation  can  be  brought  about.  It  is 
enough  to  move  one  almost  to  tears  to  recall  the 
grimy,  dreary,  squalid,  hateful  factories  of  this 
country,  the  mean  streets,  without  flower  or  shrub, 
the  monotonous  and  cheerless  life  that  is  spent  by 
the  millions  of  our  toilers,  who,  if  they  had  but  been 
taken  into  confidence  and  placed  under  instruction  by 
employers  as  public-spirited  as  Mr.  Patterson,  might  have 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  the  workers  of  the  National 


A  Pleasant  View  from  a  Workshop  Window. 


Cash  Register  Company.  But  it  is  no  use  wringing  our 
hands  and  making  ineffectual  moan  over  our  lamentable 
failure  in  the  past.  It  is  much  more  practical  to  ask 
what  can  be  done  in  order  to  level  up  our  factories  to 
the  Dayton  standard.  This  is  a  work  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  enlist  all  those  who  really 
care  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men.  In  April  this 
year  some  eight  or  nine  Bishops  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopalian  Church  paid  a  visit  to  the  factor)', 
and  found  in  its  manifold  activities  an  inspiration 
the  like  of  which  they  had  not  met  for  many  a  long 
day. 

"  I  look  now,"  said  the  Bishop  of  West  Virginia  after 
go'ng  over  the  works,  "  with  a  more  hopeful  view  upon 
the  future.  I  see  that  you  recognise  here  that  every  man 
has  a  divine  image  stamped  upon  him,  and  when  you 

come  in  contact 
uith  that  man  or 
woman  you  in- 
tend to  deal  with 
that  individual  as 
a  sacred  being. 
This  thing  must 
tell  upon  the 
whole  world  in 
time.  I  feel  when 
I  see  this  no 
longer  hopeless 
about  the  condi- 
tion of  capital  and 
labour." 

Another  Bishop 
declared  that  he 
was  going  away 
with  an  abso- 
lutely new  in- 
spiration after 
what  he  had  seen. 
Yet  another  de- 
clared that  he 
regarded  what  he 
had  seen  at  the 
Dayton  Works  as  "  the  dawning  of  a  day  that  is 
going  to  mean  to  the  world  at  large  a  civilisation  which 
as  yet  the  world  has  never  seen — the  promise  of  that 
new  Kingdom  and  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righte- 
ousness and  a  humanity  that  is  living  out  a  life  where 
love  is  the  law  of  life." 

If  this  be  the  deliberate  judgment  of  American 
Bishops,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  our  English 
Bishops  and  the  leaders  of  our  Free  Churches  may 
put  their  heads  together  in  intervals  between  their 
controversies  on  the  Education  Bill  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  attain  for  our  workers  at 
least  some  of  the  advantages  which  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  secures  for  its  employees  in  Dayton, 
Ohio  ? 
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Wellington's  Great  Concentration  Camp.    Capt.  the  Hon.  II.  N.  Shore. 
Town  Residences  of  Cabinet  Ministers.   W.  Sidebothum. 
Portuguese  Contrasts.    C.  Edwardes. 
Harem-Life  in  Constantinople.   M.  B.  Falkner. 

Chautauquan.— Chautauqua  Press,  Ci.evrland,  Ohio.    20  cts 
August. 

Btfnini ;  the  Modem  Michelangelo.   Illus.    Felicia  Euttz  Cluik. 
The  French  Turas.    Illus.    Caroline  S.  Domett. 
How  Two  Women  found  the  ShortiaL   Illus.    Harriet  E.  Freeman. 
Cut-Works,  Old  and  New.   Illus.   Ada  Sterline. 

The  American  League  for  Civic  Improvement,  lllun.  E.  G.  Routzahn. 
Apropos  of  a  Statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  for  America.  £.  E.  Spark!>. 
Anita  Garibaldi.    Lena  L.  Pepper. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligencer.— Church  Missionary  Society, 
6d.  Sept. 

Bishop  Daniel  Wilson.  * 

Plea  for  Christian  SecondiryEdtua^n^  Japan.   Rev.  W.  R.  Cray« 
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Comm jnwealth.~Wsf4^,  Gaspner.  3d.  S.pt 

Su.idaCy  \  Sympj&iuin. 

St.  Denis  and  lu  Saints.    D.  M.  Jones. 

Contemporapy  Review. —Colo&ibus  Co.  as.  6d.  Sept. 
Lessotis  of  the  South  Af.  ican  Wah 

The  .Proposed  Susp^iuon  of  the  Cape  Constttutioo.   Sir  A.  £.  Miller. 

Paul  Bonr|ret,  Preieher.   Hannah  Lynch. 

Dr.  Fairbum  on  the  Philosophjr  ofCnristiaoity.   Prof.  Orr. 

What  .is  to  be  the  L%nmg£  of  South  Africa  f  A.  A.  MacCullah. 

Immortality  irom  the  Philosophic  Standpoint.   Miss  Emma  Marie  Caillard. 

Fossil  Plants  and  Evolutbn.   A.  C.  Seward. 

Rural  Koi*sin2 ;  a  Lesson  from  Ireland.   Gilbsrt  Slater. 

The.  Municipal  Theatre.   Charles  Charrineton. 

I'hs  Nonconformists  and  the  Education  BM, 

Foreign  Affairs.    Dr.  £.  J.  Dill6n. 

Copnhill  Mairazlne.— Smith,  Eloss.  is.  S^pt. 

tProsp«cts  la  the  Royal  Naw. 
Martin  Tupper.    Viscount  St.  Cyies. 
'On  a  Forest.   Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
H  otels  as  Homes  ?   Lady  Grove. 

'  I'he  Enghmd  of  Arthur  Young  and  Cobbett.  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
^usps.    Oswald  H.  Latter. 

CosmopoUtan^lKTBRNATioxAL  News  Co.  6d.  August. 
London  Society,   iilu.s.   Emily  Hop^  Westfield. 
The  Organisation  of  a  Modem  Grcua.   lUus.   W.  Allen. 
Diversions  of  Some  Millionaires.    Illua.   W.  G.  Robinson. 
What  Men  like  in  Men.    R.  Pyke. 

•Ctiptiins  of  Industry.   Illus.   Contd.   S.  E.  Moff.tt  and  C.  S.  GUed. 
Cit^  Ownership  of  .Seaside  Parks.    Illus.   S.  Baxter. 
Heme  and  Machilde.    Illus.   R.  Le  Gallienne. 
Herbert  George  Wells  and  His  Work.    Illus.   E.  A.  Bennett. 

Cduiity  Monthly.— Stocic.  4d.  Sept. 
'  The  Roman  WaU.    Illus.   Sir  George  DourIxs. 
Horses;  Ch.iracter  Studies.    Illus.   G.  A.  Fothergill. 
North  Yorkshire  Dialect  Sayings.    H.  M.  Crosse. 
The  Castle  of  Newcastje-on-Tyoe.  Illus. 
lirlodsrn  Leeds.   Illus.   Laurence  Kaye. 

Crampton*s  IIaffazlne.--TRBHBRNB.  6d.  Sept. 
an  a  Paris  Music  Hall.   S.  Dark. 

Critie.— Putnam,  Nsw  York,   as  cts.  August. 
Italian  Writers  of  To-Day.   Illus.   Sofia  do  Fomaro. 
'  The  Land  of  Evangeline.   Illus.   Mary  Josephiie  Mayer. 
Publishers'  Views  on  Book-Reviewing.   George  Sands  Goodwin. 
Bayatd  Tayk>r'a  "  Story  of  Kennett^;  the  Spell  of  a  Sylvan  Story.  Illus. 

Aldeo  W.  Quiwby. 
Edgar  AlUn  Poe.    Illus.   C.  F.  Richardson. 
A  Sketch  of  Russian  Literature.   Concld.   L.  Wiener. 
Uterary  Landmarks  of  New  York.    Illus.   Contd.   C.  Hemstrect. 
American  Humoiu-  and  Bret  Harte.   G.  K.  Chesterton. 

Bmplre  Revlew.^MACMiLi.AN.  zs.  Sept. 

Why  Colonials  are  not  Free  Traders.   C.  De  Thierry. 
Meq^ies  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  Contd.   Ethel  Neumann  Thomas. 
The  KegeaeratioQ  of  Irdand ;  an  Aspiration.   J.  T.  Barringcon. 
^  Glasgow ;  a  Trading  Centre  of  the  Empire.   Benjamin  Taylor. 
I'hirty  Years  loAustralia.   Contd.   Ada  Cambndge. 
The  Teacfaisg  of  History  and  Geography.   Maurice  A.  Gerothwohl 
An  Arm/  Horse  League.   Major-Gen.  T.  B.  TvUr. 
Hugh  Fmlay;  Pioneer  of  Canadian  Posts.  J.  0.  Hendy. 
The.Whola  Life  Policy.  Thrift. 
Th;i  Solomon  Islandii.   Arthur  W.  Mahaffy. 
Tha'Spoil-Sport.   P.  O.  Aflalo. 

liow  I  gained  my  Expsrience.   Old  Students  of  th^  Colonial  College. 

Englneepinir  IIagazlne.-^3,  Stramd.  is.  Sept. 
The  Naval  Engineer  oTthe  Future.   W.  M.  McFarland. 
The  Doom  of  the  Naval  Engineer.  C.M.Johnson. 

Mining  Industry  and  Mineral  Resources  of  British  Columbia.  Illvs.  W:  M. 
Brewer. 

The  Paris-Vieona  Moior-Car  Races.    Illus.   C.  R.  D'Esterr?. 
^igh  Speed  Electric  Interurban  Railways.    Illus.    G.  H.  Gibson. 
Record uig  and  intmM-eting  Foundry  Costs.    P.  Longmuir 
Inteasified  Production  and  Industrial  Investment.   W.  E.  Ennis. 
The  Changes  of  a  Half  Century  in  the  Marine  Eog.n.*  Shop.    E.  P. 
Watson. 

Englneerlnff  Times.— P.  S.  Ki.vc.  6d.  August  15. 

Modern  Steam  Boiler  Construction.    Illus.   Contd.   F.  J.  Rowan. 
Steam  Boiler  Appliances.    Illus.    W.  Francis  Goodrich. 
Modern 'Electrical  Engineering.    Illus.    Contd.    S.  F.  Walker. 
The  Woiverhaaspton  Exhibition.  Illus. 

EnflTltsh  Illustrated  Magazine.— U.vwim.  6d.  Sept. 

Some  Elxueiiences  of  a  Missioua.-y  in  Toro  and  Pyemy  Laud.  Illus. 

Miss  M.  B.  Uoyd. 
Wit  at  the  Ceurt  #f  Ch.irles  II.    Illus.   A.  T.  Hughes. 
Sicilian  Sketchss,    illus.    W.  arid  A.  M.  MUlcr. 

Chateaubriand.    Illus.    A.  Benington. 

Ox.'ord.    Illus.    N,  Georg:;  Richardson. 

Toe  Rock-Temples  df  Elio*a.    Illus.  A.Forbes. 

Etude.— T.  Pr?K.SSSR.  PHIL.\D3LrHlA.    I5  CiUtS.  Au^jst. 

Mu^c  in  London.    J.  F.  Cooke. 


Bvarybody'g  Magazine.— J.  Wanamakbr.  Nbw  Vprk.  c9  «&. 

August. 

Blade  and  Sheaf.   I  lus.   Martha  McC.  Williams. 

'Ilie  Sheep- Dog  Trials  at  Troutb^k.    lUus.   A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore. 

The  Day's  Work  of «  New  England  Farmer.   Ilius.    H.  F.  Da/. 

ExpdSltOPy  Times.— SlMPlCIN/MARSKiiLL.    6d.  Sept. 
Jerome.   Prof.  G,  (xrOtzmacher.  / 
.The  Prophecies  of  Zechariah.   Rev.  T.  M' William. 
t;aesarea.    Rev.  T.  D.  Bernard. 

Fellden*s  Magazine.— Tsmplb  Chambbrs.  xs.  August  tx 

Fbating  Graving  Docks.    Illus.   S.  F.  Staples. 
Liundry  Engineering.    Illus.    F.  J,  Rowan. 

British  and  American  Mining  Machinery  on  the  Transvaal  Goldfi^lds. '  P.  J. 
N.  Fowler. 

Modem  PorUble  Engines.   Illus.   William  Fletcher. 
Diagonal  Engines  for  Paddle  Stoamerst   lUus.^  Contd.  G.  HalKdat. 
The  Second  Intemational  Tramways  Exhibuion.    Illus,    Special  Comtms* 
sloner. 

Fortnightly  Review.— Chapmam  and  Haix.  m.  6d.  Sept. 
The  Shif  bg  Foundations  of  Eoropean  Peace,  DiplomatiGus. 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Lord  Milner,  and  the  South  Afiicaa  Land  Question.   £.  B. 

Iwan-Maller. 
A  Pre-Shaksperean  Richard  II.   Prof.  F.  S.  Boas. 
l*he  Test  of  Efficiency.  Calchas. 

English  Romanist  Clergy  and  the  Church  of  Rome ;  the  lacjmpattbl^ 

Rev.  A.  Galton. 
Hermann  Sudermann's  New  Pky.   W.  S.  Lilly. 
The  Education  Bill.   Judge  Bomp:is. 
Educational  Pr^udices.   Rev.  J.  Gregory  Smith. 
Fiscal  ProblpOM  of  To-day.   G.  Byng. 
Mont  Pel^  m  iu  Might.   Prof.  Angelo  Heilprtn. 
Letter  to  the  Working  Classes.  John  Holt  Schooling. 
To  Paardeberg.  Perctval  Landon. 

Grouse  Disease  and  a  Possible  Prevention.   G.  Teasdale-Buck^U. 
Shakespeare's  **  Hanflet."   Prof.  Lewis  Campbell. 
Our  Defenceless  Cables.    P.  T.  McGrath. 
Mankind  in  the  Making.   H.  G.  Weils. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.— zo,  Norfolk  Strbbt.  ko  c!s. 
August. 

Birds  of  Farthest  South.   lUus.   C  £.  Borchgrcyink^  .  ? 
Otis  Skinner.   With  Portrait.   F.  E.  Fyles. 

Genealogleal  Magazine.— Stocic.  zs.  Sept. 

The  Ag£  of  Heraldry.  Concl. 

The  Reform  cf  the  College  and  Offices  of  Anbs.  Cond.  A.  C.  Fox-Davi^ 
Th£  Arms  of  the  English  Royal  Family. 

dentleman*s  Magazine.— Chatto  amd  Wmous.  zs.  Sept. 

Phineas  Pett.  Naval  Constructor.    E.  W.  Williams. 
London  in  Verse.    Benvenuta  Solomon. 

Notes  from  Churchwardens'  Accounu.  z5Sj;*z6o8.   A.  £.  T.  Newman. 
Thomas  Aird  ;  Journalist  and  Poet.   T.  Bayne. 


The  Upper  Classes  under  former  Edwards.  H.  H.- Jebb. 
With  the  Fisher-Folk  at  Wild  Douamenex.  J.  Quigley. 
Unlicensed  Nonconformist  Schoolausters.   F.  Watson. 


The  Web  of  Empire. 

Geographical  Journal.— Edw.  SrANPORa  as.  Angus^  15. 
On  Snow-Waves  and  Snow-Drifts  in  Canada,  with  Notes  00  the  Saow- 

Mushrooms"  of  the  Selkirk  Mountains.    Illtu.  V.Cornish. 
Through  the  Great  Cafton  of  the  Euphrates  River.   Illus.    EL  Huntington. 
Identification  of  the  Bay  of  San  Felipe  and  Santiago  ^itired  by  Qiuro*  in 
zV>6. 

The  National  Antarctic  Expedition.  Illus. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— 56*  Patbrnostbs  Row.  -6d.  ScpL 
Sunday.  ^  Lady  Dunboyne. 
An  Evening  at  Court.    Lady  William  Lennox. 
Character  and  Conscience.    Dr.  A.  T.  SchofiekL 

Girl's  Realm.— io»  Noxfolic  Strbbt«  Stxako.  6d.  Sept^ 
Curious  Graves  of  Pet  Animals.   Illus,   G.  A.  Wade. 
Curious  Errors  of  the  Eye.    Illus.   T.  Gifford. 
Nature  by  the  Brookside.   Illus.    R.  B.  Lodge. 

Good  Words.— IsBisTBR.  is.  Sept. 
The  Making  of  a  London  "  Tube."   Illus.    Miss  Gertrud<:  Bacon. 
Laying  the  Boundary  Line  from  the  Orange  to.Vaal  Rivers.   Lieut.-Gen.  Sk 

Charles  Warren.  ^.  . 

The  Royal  HoUoway  College ;  a  Model  Women's  College.   Illus.  Charlw 
Kay. 

Dames  and  DCnights  of  the  Three-Century  Order.   Illus.   Isabel  Maude 
HamiU. 

The  Cranberry.    Rev.  Hugh  MacmiHan. 

Great  Thoughts.— 4,  St.  Bride  Street.  6d.  Sept. 
The  Garden  Colony  ot  South  African  ;  Interview  with  Sir  Albert  Henry 

Hime.   With  Portrait.    Rev.  W.  Durban. 
Rev.  W.  Hill  Murray;  Inventor  of  the  Numeral  Type  for  China.  lUuu. 

Miss  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming. 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  ;  Interview.    Illus.    Rev.  W.  Durban. 
Henrik  Ibsen.   With  Portrait.    Rev.  R.  P.  Downes. 
Sir  Edmund  Barton  ;  Interview.    lUus.   Rev.  W.  Durban. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine.— 45*  Albbmarlb  Strbbt.  zs.  Sepc 

In  Stevenson's  Country.    lUus.    W.  Sharp. 
Macaulay's  English.    T.  E.  Blakely. 
Industrial  Betterment.    Illus.    R.  T.  Elv.  ^ 
A  Reverie  at  the  Sea-Shore.    Illus.    Sacmkiche  Hurtm^nn. 
Karly  Migrations  Wejjw^rd.    Maps  s^d  Illus,    W.  Wilson. 
Epochs  prGjm-Ens'-4\ing^'-^ih^^l|^om5r\illc. 
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Romiletle  Review.— 44.  Flket  Strbkt.    is.  ad.  August. 
Talmige's  Sermons.    Dr.  W.  E.  G  ilfis. 
Th:  Christian  Social  Movament.   Dr.  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg. 
Tobacco  and  Longevity.    Dr.  E.  Fair  held. 

Will  Prote5Unlism  in  America  survive  Its  Present  Policy?   Rev.  R.  M. 
Raab. 

Intercourse  betMreen  the  Hebrews  and  Other  And^t  Peoples— 900-6QO  d.c. 
and  Earlier. 

House.— T.  FisMBB  Unwin.  6d.  Sept. 

William  MorrU.  Illus. 

Irish  Monthly.— M.  H.  Gill,  Dubun.  6d.  Sept. 
Another  Relic  of  Thomas  Fninds  Meagher. 
Sl  Monica  among^  the  Philosophers. 
Killamey.   Beatnce  Grimshaw. 

Joornal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution.— J.  J.  Kblihbr. 

as.   August  X5. 

A  Reserve  for  the  Navy  from  the  Navy.    Hon.  Sir  E.  R.  Fremantle. 

On  Kfilitary  Education  in  England  from  a  National  and  an  Imperial  Point 

oi  View.  T.  Miller  Maguire. 
A  Study  of  the  late  M.  Jean  de  Bloch's  Theories  as  ak>plied  to  the  Question 

of  Sea  Powes.   Coimnander*G.  A,  Ballard. 

Journal  of  the  United  Servlee  Institution  of  India.— Cover  v. 

UBNT  Ckntbal  Pkinting  Officb,  Simla.   Rs.xt8^o.  July. 
The  Training  and  Eqtiipment  of  Cavalry  and  Moutited  Infantrv  in  Ind'a. 

Capt.  H.  H.  F.  Turner  and  Capt.  E.  M.  J.  Molyneux. 
The  Relative  Functions  (rf*  Cavalry  and  Mounted  Infantry.  Lieut.-Col.  C.  B. 
.  Mayne. 

The  Foreign  Contingents  in  Chinai  •  Major  H.  V.  Cox. 
Horse-Breeding  in  India.   Gen.  Sir  John  Watson. 

Knowledge.— 306,  High  Holaokn.  6d.  Sep:. 
Insect  Oddities.    Illus.   E.  A.  Butler. 
The  Air  over  London.   Illus.    Rev.  John  M.  Bacon. 
Euphiatean  Divisions  of  the  Circle,    itlus.   R.  Brown. 
Stars  bv  Daylight  and  the  Sum  of  Surlight   E.  Walter  Maunder. 


>y  Uayiignt  and  the  aum  ot 
Irish  Bci.    R.  Lloyd  Praeger. 


On  an 

Lady's  Magazine.'^-  A.  Pearson.  6d.  August  10. 
A  Lady's  Record  Tiger  ShooL   Illus.   M.  G.  Smallwood. 
Actresses'  Children.   With  Portraits.   Miss  £.  M.  Evors. 

Lady's  Realm.— Hutchinson.  6d.  Sept 
Princes  Who  have  lost  Their  Dominions.  Illus. 
Arthur  Hacker.    Illus.   Marion  Hepworth  Dixon. 
Churches  on  Wheels.   Illus.   W.  G.  Fitxgerald. 
Pictorial  Photography.  Illus. 
The  Adirondacks.   Illus.   Hon.  Maud  Fknncclbte. 
The  Women  of  Famous  Songs.  Illus. 
(;ems  and  Heirlooms.   Illus.   R.  H.  Scotter. 

Law  Magazine  and  Review.— 37.  Essbx  Stsbbt,  Strand.  55. 
August  15. 

Tbe  Ancient  OfBce  of  Reader  and  the  Funds  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery. 

G.  Pitt-Lewis. 
Criminal  Statistics,  igoa 

Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst.   J.  A,  Lovat-Fiaser. 
Soveteignty  and  Law.   J.  A.  Strahan. 
Secret  Commissions.   A.  Pulbrook.. 

A  General  Arbitration  Treaty  between  England  and  France.   G.  G.  Phil!i- 
more  and  T.  Barclay. 

Leisure  Hour.— 56,  Patbrnostbx  Row.  6d.  Sept. 
The  Children's  Crusade.    T.  H.  Yoxall. 

Holy  Austin  Rock :  a  Modem  Cave  Dwelling.   Illus.   D.  Stafford. 

Personal  Fwces  in  Religious  Journalism.   Illus.   D.  Williamson, 
he  Food  of  Fishes  and  How  It  is  captured.   Rev.  J.  Isabel. 
A  Climb  up  the  Peak  of  Tenerif^.    Illus.    S.  Parkes. 
Dr.  James  Macaulay.   With  Portrait.   W.  Stevens. 

Ubrapy  World.— i8t»  Queen  Victoria  Street.  6d.   August  15. 
The  Small  library.   Contd.   James  Duff  Brown. 
Andrew  Carnegie  as  Library  ^nefactor. 
The  Woman  Assistant.   F.  E.  Chennell. 

Longman's  Magazine.— Longmans.  6d.  Sept. 
The  Parliamentary  Machine.   C.  B.  Roylance  Kent. 
A  Shepherd  of  the  Downs.   W.  H.  Hudson. 

MeCIure's  Magazine. — 10,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand.  ^  xocts.  Au^. 
How  1  became  an  A^-onaut  and  My  Experience  with  Air-ships.   Illus.  A. 
Santos-Dumont. 

iohn  Mitchell,  Labour  Leader.   With  Portrait.    L.  Steffens. 
loot  Pel&  in  lu  Might.   Illus.   Prof.  A.  Heilprin. 

Maemtllan's  Magazine.- Macmili.an.  zs.  Sept. 

In  Time  of  Drought.   G.  Lumley. 

John  Lockbart ;  the  Captain  of  the  Tartar,   W.  J.  Fletcher 
Parliamentary  Quotations. 

George  Eliot  after  Twenty  Years.   W.  A.  Sibbald. 

Gitk.  de  N^^r  on  Our  Army  m  South  Africa.   Lieut.-Col.  Willoughby 
Vemcr. 

Magazine  of  Art.--CAssELi..  xs.  4d.  Sept. 

Coloured  Frontispiece : — "  The  Fires  of  St.  John  "  after  C.  Cottet. 

Charles  Cottet.    Illus.   Prince  B.  Karageorgevitch. 

Modem  Decorative  Art  at  Turin.    Illus.    Walter  Crane. 

Tbe  Adolphe  de  Rothschild  Collect'on  at  the  Louvre.   Illus.   H.  Frantz. 


Mediterranean  Studies.    Illus.   W.  Telbio. 

The  Salons  of  1909.    Illus.  * 

The  Scenery  of  Charles  Keao's  Plays  and  the  Great  Sceac-Painiers  of  His 

Day.   Contd.   Illus.    E.  F.  Strange. 
Notes  on  a  Print  by  Enea  Vica   Illus.  A.  B.  Skiimer. 

Missionary  Review.— 44.  Fleet  Street.  ^  25  cts.  August 
The  Indian  Training  School,  Tucson,  Arizona.   Illus. .  .t)r.  A.  T.  Pierson. 
The  "  Los  von  Rom  "  Movement  in  Austria.   Dr.  J.  G.  Cunningham. 
Present  Conditions  and  Prospects  in  Colombia.   Illus.   American  Re&ident. 
The  Missionary  Outlook.   Rev.  C.  H.  Fenn. 
The  Story  of  Gucheng.  .  Contd.   Illus.   Rev.  S.  McFarlane. 

Monthly  Review.— Murray.  a&  fid.  Sept.  , 
PuVic  Schools  and  Their  Critics. 
Educatkm  in  the  Nav>r.   Contd.    T.  S.  Corbett. 
Tbe  French-Canadian  in  the  British  Empire.  H^Bounssa.^ 
Austria-Hungary's  Colonial  Experiment  in  the  Bosniaa  Provinces.  L.  Villari. 
The  Possibilities  of  Wireless  Telesraphy.   C.  Bright. 
The  Dedphennent  of  the  Hittite  insciiptions.   PraC  A.  H.  Sayce. 
The  Betterment  of  London.   H.  Ricardo. 
The  Painters  of  Japan.   Illus.   A.  Morrison. 
Samuel  ButUr.   R.  A.  Streatfeild. 
A  Buraey  Friendship.   George  Paston. 

Munsey's  Magazine.— Horace  Marshalu  6d.  Sept. 
Relics  of  Dickens's  London.   Illus.   C  W,  Dickons. 
Chicago :  a  Gty  of  the  Plains.   Illus.   G.  R  Townshend. 
The  Potency  or  the  Partridge.   Illus.   E:.  Oavering. 
Fifty  Yean  of  '*  Uncle  Tom."  Illus.   F.  S.  Amett. 
How  the  Soldier  goes  to  War.   Illus.  C.  Hackett. 
Tbe  Giant  Artists  of  France.   Ulus.   H.  Stanlejf  Todd. 

National  Review.— Edward  Arnoi^.  as.  6d.  Sept. 
The  Persian  Gulf  and  International  Rdations.   C'-.pt.  A.  T.  Mahao* 
A  Make-Believe  Reconstruction.   A  Conservativm. 
The  Mediterranean  Fleet.   Spenser  Wilkinson. 

The  Need  of  General  Culture  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.   ProC  H.  S. 

Armstrong. 
The  Lot  of  tbe  Servant.   Mrs.  Hugh  Bell 
Four  French  Actresses.   H.  Hamilton  Fyfe. 
American  Affiitrs.   A.  Maurice  Low. 
Books  Wbkh  have  failed.   W.  Roberts. 
**  From  Our  Special  CorrespoiKknt."  C.  Benhaa. 
Our  Company  Directors.   W.  R.  Lawson. 

A  Federal  Capital  (1864-66} ;  Recollections  of  a  Diplomatist.  Sir  Horace 

Rumbold. 
Greater  Britain. 

New  England  Magazine.— 5*  Park  Square,  Boston,  as  cts.  Aug» 

Charles  River  Valley.   Illus.   AugusU  W.  Keltosg. 

The  School  Garden  as  an  Educational  Factor.    lUus.  Lydia  Southard. 

Old  York ;  a  Forgotten  Seaport,   Illus.   Pauline  C  Bouv^. 

Washington-Greene  Correspondence.  Contd. 

Westborough  and  Northborough.    Illus.    Martha  R.  D.  While. 

Cape  Cod  Folks.   Illus.   C.  Johnson. 

Secret  Service.   lUuS.   W.  H.  Moran. 

New  Ireland  Review.- Burns  and  Gates.  6d.  Sept. 
Technical  Education  in  Ireland.   Herbert  O.  Thompson. 
Scenes  from  the  life  of  Catharine  de  Medici.   Robart  McDonnell. 
A  New  History  of  Philosoj^hy.   W.  Vesey  Hague. 

Glimoses  of  Insh  Ireland  m  tbe  Eighteenth  Century  and  After.   Rev.  P. 
Sexton. 

Irish  Public  Libraries  and  the  Penny  Rate.   James  Wilkinson. 

New  Liberal  Review.— 33,  Temple  Chambers,  xs.  S>pt.  / 
Lessons  firom  North  Leeds.   T.  Riach. 

The  Russian  Note  on  Trade  Combinations.   George  Martineau. 
On  the  Decadence  in  Manners.    E.  F.  Benson. 
Population,  Trade,  and  Progress.   Kenric  B.  Murray, 
lazy  Oxford  Replies.   Desmond  F.  T.  Coke. : 

Suestions  of  Greater  Britain.    Herman  W.  Marcus, 
ur  Exports  of  Coal.   J.  Holt  Schooling. 
The  Domestic  Question—?   Mrs.  Aria. 
The  Spanish  Power  in  the  Canaries.   C.  Edwardes. 
The  Legal  Position  of  Trade  Unions.   Anton  Bertram. 
Our  English  Oaks.   George  A.  B.  Dewar. 
Antiquiues,  Old  and  New.    Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld. 
The  Supernatural  in  Fiction,    n.  D.  Lowry. 

Nineteenth  Century.— Sampson  Low.  as.  6d.  Sspt. 
Some  Blunders  and  a  Scap^oat.    Hon.  John  Fortescue. 
With  the  Boers  on  the  North  of  the  Tugela.    Baron  A.  von  Mattzon. 
Honour  to  Whom  Honour  is  Due.   Edward  Dicey. 
Conditions  of  Labour  in  New  Zealand.   Tom  Mann. 
The  Beginnings  of  an  Australian  National  Character.   Percy  F.  Rowland. 
Education  in  Egypt.    Fitzroy  Bell. 

In  the  Day-Room  of  a  London  Workhouse.    Miss  Fxfith  Sjflers. 

The  Inclosure  of  Stonehenge.  With  Map.    Sir  Robert  Hunter. 

The  Fabric  Fund  of  Westminster  Abbey.   Miss  Hose  M.  Bradley. 

The  Bodleian  Library.    Ernest  E.  Savage. 

The  Exhibition  of  Early  Flemish  Art  In  Bruges.   Mary  H.  Witt. 

Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem.   Earl  Nelson. 

Reasonableness  and  the  Education  Bill.   A.  W.  -Gattie. 

The  De  elopment  of  the  Airship.    Rev.  John  M.  Bacon. 

Hafiz.   James  Mew. 

The  Coronation.    Sir  Wemyss  Rcid. 

Sermon  to  the  Colonial  Troops.    Bishop  Welldoiv 
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North  American  Review.— Wm.  HEI^fEMA>^N.  as.  6d.  August 

Cuba's  Qaim  upon  the  United  Sutes.    O.  H.  Piatt, 
llie  Marquis  of  balisbury.    SL  Brookf^ 

British  Preferential  Trade  and  Imperial  Defence.    J.  Charlton. 
Heurvk  Sienkiewicz  and  His  Wriiings.    Comtc  S.  C.  de  Soissons. 
The  Kfibrt  to  abolish  the  Duel.  '  Prince  Alfonso  de  Bourbon  et  Autiiche* 
E&te. 

State  Protection  for  Ocean  Travellers.    Rear-Adra.  G.  W.  Melville. 
The  Outlook  in  South  Africa.    L.  H.  Courtney  and  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton. 
My  Hunt  for  Hamilton's  Mother.    Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton. 
The  Constitution  of  Carneeia.  J.R.Perry. 

Extension  of  American  Influence  in  the  West  Indies.    L.  S.  Rowe. 
The  Future  of  Wireless  Telegraphy.    P.  T.  McGrath. 
The  Public  Debt  of  Turkey.   C.  Morawitz. 

Open  Court.— Kegan  Paul.   6d.  August. 
Mitbra  and  the  Imp^bl  Power  of  Rome.   Prof.  F.  Cumont. 
Hiawatha  and  the  Onondaga  Indians.   Dr.  C.  L.  Henoing. 
The  Aposute  of  Che  Talmud.   Rabbi  B.  M.  Kaplan. 
The  Wheel  and  the  Cross.   Illus.   Dr.  P.  Carus. 

Outinff. — Inter  NATIONAL  Nbws  Co.   as  cts.  August. 
Surf-Bathing.   Illus.   D.  Osborne. 
At  the  Races.    lUus.    A.  Ruhl. 

Suspicious  Characters  of  the  Woods.    Illus.   W.  S.  Rics. 

The  Caribou  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska.   Illus.   Dr.  J.  A.  Allen. 

The  Great  Homed  Salmon  of  the  Penobscot.   Illus.   J.  O.  Whittemore. 

Mountabeering  as  a  Profession.   Illus.   F.  Gribble. 

The  Small  Boat  and  Its  Sailing.  Illus. 

Overland  Monthly. — San  Fmancisco.  xocts.  August. 
The  Automobile  as  an  Aid  to  Business.    Illus.    G.  F.  Whitney. 
The  Automobile  Club  of  California.    Illus.    F.  A.  Hvde. 
Autaroobilinz  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.    Illus.    Dr.  W.  A.  Cla.ke. 
Automobile  Endurance.    Illus.   C.  A.  Hawkins. 
A  Three  Months'  Outing  in  Three  States.    Illus.    T.  Edgar  Ross. 
The  Consti-uction  of  the  Automobile.   Illus.   L.  H.  Johnson. 
Yolo  County.   Illus.   C  M.  Olney. 

Page's  IMaflrazine.— Clun  Housb,  Sukrby  Strbbt.  is.  Sept. 

The  Development  of  Wireless  Telegraphy.    Illus.   H.  C.  Marilli^r. 

Sir  Andrew  Noble  and  Elswick.  Illus. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture.   lUus.   B.  H.  Thwatte. 

Milling  Machines.    Illus*   J.  Homer. 

Examination  of  Patent  Specifications.  J.  Swinburne. 

1*he  New  Anchor  Liner  Ceiumbia,  With  Diagrams. 

Modem  Practice  in  Milling  and  Amalgamating.   £.  Smart. 

Engineering  Education  in  America.    F.  H.  Fa/ant. 

Engineer  Officers  in  H.M.  Navy.   D.  B.  Monson. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— tS,  Charing  Cross  Road.   is.  September. 
A.  J  Balfour ;  the  New  Prime  Minister.    Illus.    T.  P.  O'Connor. 
British  Men  d(  Letters  through  American  Glasses. 
After  Big  Game  in  Wyoming.   Illus.   H.  Seton-Karr. 
Mimetic  Insects.   Illus.    Prof.  R.  Meldola. 

Tr^ier ;  the  Birthplace  of  Renan.   Illus.   Alys  and  T.  E.  Macklin. 
The  New  Order  of  Merit.    H.  W.  Paul. 

House  of  Commons :  the  Best  Club  in  Europe.    Illus.   A.  Kinnear. 
The  Atlantic  Shipping  Combine.    E.  Robertson. 
Fast  Trains— British  and  French.    Illus.    H.  G.  Archer. 
Monna  Yanna ;  the  Forbidden  Play :  Interview  with  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
Illus.    F.  Lees. 

A  Week  on  a  Torpedo-Boat  Destroyer.   Illus.    H.  Tenner-Fust  III. 
I'he  Electric  Lighting  of  St.  Paul's.    Illus.    H.  C.  Alanlli^. 


Physical  Review,— Macmillan.   socts.  August. 
Spedfic  "  ~  " 

Cooke. 


Heat  of  Supercooled  Water.    H.  T.  Barnes  and  H.  Lester 


On  the 

Coc  

The  Penetration  of  Totally  Reflected  light  into  the  Rarer  Medium.   E.  E. 
Hall. 

On  the  Efiect  of  Low  Temperature  on  the  Recovery  of  Overstrained  Iron 
and  Steel.    E.  G.  Coker. 

Positivist  Review.— Wm.  Reeves.   3d.  Sept 
Th?  Commemoration  of  Auguste  Comte.   F.  Harrison. 
Klodem  Imperialism.    Dr.  C.  Gaskzll-Higginson. 
Dangers  of  the  Canadian  Alllincc.    S.  H.  Swinny. 

Practical  Teacher.— 33.  Paternoster  Row.  6d.  Sept. 

Alfred  Flavell.  Illus. 

Nature  Study  and  th ;  Nature  Study  Exhibition. 

Qoarteply  Journal  of  Economics.— Macmillan.  3  dols.  per  ann. 
August. 

The  Variation  of  Productive  Forces.   C  J.  Bullock. 

The  Isthmian  Canal;  Factors  affecting  the  Choice  of  Route.   E.  R. 

Johnson. 

Recent  Tendencies  rn  Sociology*.    E.  A.  Ross 

The  United  States  Industrial  Commission.    K.  Dana  Durand. 

Quiver. — Cassbll.   6d.  Sept. 
The  Queen's  Charity.    Illus.    E.  Clarke. 

Miss  Cranniss ;  a  Mill  Girl's  Poetry.    Illus.    Rev.  W.  Garrett  Horder. 
Among  the  Red  Men.    illus.    W.  Cai-ns. 
Hugh  Miller.    Illus.    Rev.  H.  Macmillan. 

RaHwav  Magazine.— 10,  Fe-tter  Lanb.  6d.  Sept. 
The  Nine  Rims  Locomotive  Woiks  of  the  London  and  South-Westera 

Railway.  Illu*;. 
The  Yorkshire  Drtles  R-ilway.  Illu";. 

What  Wo:kmi:i'ti  Tlrk-ts  mean  to  Railways.    Illus.   G.  A.  Yadi 


How  the  Railways  deal  with  Special  Classes  of  Traffic.  Illus.  Cootd. 
A.  E.  Johnson. 

The  South  Devon  Railway.   Illus.   H.  Rake. 

The  Railway  System  of  Egypt.    Illus.   Concl.   A.  Vale 

The  Transit  Problem  of  London.   Illus.   D.  N.  Dunlop. 

'Twizt  Great  Britain  and  IreUnd.    Illus.   D.  T.  Timins. 

British  Locomotive  Practice  and  Performance.  Illus.  Contd.  C.  Rons- 
Marten. 

Review  of  Reviews.- 13.  Astor  Place,  New  York.  25  cts.  Aug.  5. 
Arthur  James  Balfour.   With  Portrait.   A.  Maurice  Low. 
Spooner  of  Wisconsin.   With  Portrait.   W.  Wellman. 
The  Georgia  Governorship.   With  Portraits.   J.  M.  Terrell  and  Col.  J.  H. 
Estill? 

M.  Bloch's  Great  War  Museum  at  Lucerne.  Illus. 

The  New  Rice  Farming  in  the  South.   D.  A.  Willey. 

George  Frederick  Watte.   Illus.   W.  T.  Stead. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Conditions  in  Cuba.  A.  G.  Robinson. 

The  Cuban  Municipality.   V.  S.  Oark. 

The  New  Porto  Rican  Law  Codes. 

Amenities  of  City  Pedestrians.   L.  WindmQiler. 

Review  of  Reviews.— Melbourne,   od.   Jun:  5. 
Mr.  Rhodes' Will  and  Its  Genesis.   W.  T.  Stead. 

Royal  Hasazine.— C.  A.  Pearson.   6d.  Sept. 
How  the  North  Pole  will  be  reached.    Illus.    M.  Woodward. 
Smoke,  Smokes,  and  Smokers.    Illus.   A.  Wallis  Myers. 
Birds  and  Beasts  at  Mass.   Ilius.   A.  Beaumont. 

St.  Nicholas.— Macmillan.   xs.  Sept. 
The  German  Suspension  Railway ;  a  Little  Journey  through  the  Alx.  Illus. 

Katharine  Morgan  Crooks. 
How  the  Weather  is  foretold.   Illus.   C.  Howard. 

Soottlsh  GeoffPaphleal  Magazine.— Edward  Stanford,    xs.  6d. 

AugusL 

TheKirghix.   With  Map.    Prof.  J.  BrochereL 
Methods  of  Botanical  Geography.    Marcel  Hardy. 
The  Survey  of  British  Lakes.   James  Chumley. 

Scribner's  Hagazine.— Sampson  Low.   xs.  Sept. 
Prix  de  Rome  Students  at  the  Villa  Medid.   Illus.    L.  E.  Foumt^. 
Abyssinia  ;  the  Country  of  the  King  of  Kings.    Illos.   W.  F.  Whitehotise. 
Among  the  London  Wage- Earners.    W.  A.  wyckoff. 
M  OS  tar ;  a  Herzegovinian  Sketch.    Illus.   Mary  H.  Pdxotto. 
The  Louvxe.   Wuh  Plans.   A.  Sandier. 

Shrine.— Eluot  Stock,  zs.  Sept. 
Shakespeare  and  Authority. 
The  Phoenix  and  Turtle.   Contd.   C.  Downmg. 
Hamlet  and  Ophelia.   J.  Todhunter. 
Shakespeare  and  Falconry. 
Womanliness.   Norah  Powys. 
The  Shakespeave  Memona). 

Strand  Magazine.— Nbwnbs.  6d.  Sept 
Would  You  be  an  Actress  f  Illus. 
WithaCamerainaKeddah.   Illus.   J.  Swaffoam. 
The  Craze  for  PBnama  Hats.  Illus. 
Some  After-Dinner  Speakers.   Illus.   Harry  Fumiss. 
The  Humour  of  Automobilism.   Illus.   J.  W.  Smith. 
The  Tragedy  of  Martinique.   Illus.   E.  S.  Scott. 

Sunday  at  Home.— s6,  Patbrnostbr  Row.  6d.  S.p^ 

Some  Curious  Ecclesiastical  Clocks.   Illus.   L.  Teale. 

Felicia  Skene.   With  Portrait.   W.  Stevens. 

A  Memorable  Day  on  the  Fells.   Illus.   £.  E.  Taylor. 

Sunday  Magazine.— Isbtstbr.  6d.  Sept 

The  National  and  Religious  Advantages  of  Dissent.   H.  B.  S.  K. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Brigands.   Illus.   Contd.   Miss  Ellen  M.  Stoact. 
Sunday  Strand.— Nbwnbs.  6d.  Sept 

Interview  with  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley.   Illus.   R.  de  Cordova. 
A  Museum  of  Religions.    Illus.   Ada  Cone. 
Strange  Dedications.    Illus.    T.  A.  Kay. 

Missions  on  the  Banks  of  the  Upper  ZambeaL  Illtts.   Catherine  W.  &iadc- 

intosh. 

A  Friendly  Microbe.   Illus.   J.  E.  Muddock. 

A  Huguenot  Legacy.    Illus.   Charity  Commisuoner. 

Chivers's  Jam,  etc. :  a  Model  Village  Industry.   Illus.   T.  G  Jagg^ 

Temple  Bar.— Macmillan.   xs.  Sept 
Beata  Beatrix.   Mary  Bradford  Whiting. 
On  Circuit  in  Kafirland. 
The  Paris  Revolution  of  '48.    Eye- Witness. 
On  Some  Books  and  Writers.    C.  F.  Y. 

Temple  Magazine.— 6a,  Tudor  Street.  6d.  Sept 
Old  Moorish  Homes.  Illus. 
The  Training  of  Teachers.   Illus.  C.Herbert 
Hope  fcr  the  Deaf.   Illus.   H.  Fyfe. 
The  Story  of  Armenia.  Illus. 

Theosophieal  Review.— 3.  Langham  Place,  is.  Aujgust  15. 

Eariiest  External  Evidence  to  the  Date  of  Jesus.   G.  R.  S.  Mead. 
Agrippa  and  Paracelsus.    B.  Keightley. 
A  Scientific  Trinity.   Edith  Ward. 
Reincarnation  among  the  Romans.   L.  R.  M. 

The  Evolution  of  COTsdousness.    Illu.v   Contd.   Mrs.  Annie  Besant 
The  Gulf  betwem  Consciousness  attd  Matter.    Mrs.  Corbett 
Tibet.   T.  H.  Martyn. 
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United  Service  Magrazine.— Wm.  Clowes,  as.  Sept. 

Comparison  of  Battleships  ;  England,  France,  and  Kussii.  Zadok. 
Coloniil  Contributions  to  the  Navy.  *  Norwood  Voung.  . 
Armed  Merchant  Vessels.   Lieut.  Lionel  H.  Hordem. 
Aa  Extinct  Training-school  for  the  Fighting  Services.   Commander  Hon. 
H.  N.  Shore. 

Offensive  Tactics  in  Modern  War.    Lieut.-Col.  F.  N.  Maude. 

Strata  and  Tactics  in  Mountain  Ranges.   T.  Miller  Maguire. 

Cavalry  Remounts.    Capt.  C.  G.  Morrison. 

The  Passing  of  the  Chinese  Raiment.   Capt.  A.  A.  S.  Barnes. 

The  Expense  of  Officers,    R.  Duke. 

Ahric.  W.B.Wallace. 

Wide  World  Magazine.->NBw.sEs.  6d.  Sept. 

Our  March  across  Southern  Morocco.    lUus.    Miss  Isabel  Savor>'. 
Travel  and  Sport  in  Ladak  and  Tibet.    IHus.   Capt.  H.  I.  NichoU. 
The  Experiences  of  a  Suspected  Spy.   lUus.    R.  Wyon. 
My  Mid-Winter  Sleigh  Tour  in  Norway.    Illus.  Mrs.  L.  F.  K.  von  Thiele. 
Through  the  Heart  of  the  Himakyas.    Illus.   Mrs.  J.  W.  A.  McNair. 

Woman  at  Home.~HoDDBR  and  Stoughton.  6d.  Sept. 
Earl  Beauchamp  and  His  Bride  at  Madresfield  Court.   Illus.   Mrs.  S.  A. 
Tooley. 


Clara  Butt  and  Kennerley  Rumford  ;  Interview.    Illus.   C.  CUve. 
A.  J.  Balfour.   Illus.   Contd.    Miss  Jane  T.  Stoddart. 

Tale  Review. — Edwakd  Arnold.   75  cts.  August. 
Distribution  of  Urban  Land  Values.    R.  M.  Hurd. 
The  Connecticut  Convention.    C.  H.  Clark 
The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission.    H.  T.  Newcomb. 

Young  Han.— Horace  Marshall.  3d.  Sept. 
The  Youn^  Man  in  Society.   G.  W.  E.  Russell. 

The  American  Invasion  and  Financial  Journalism ;  Interview  with  Charles 

Duguid.   With  Portrait   Lucy  H.  Vates. 
A  Scramble  in  the  Maritime  Alps.   Illus.   W.  M.  Crook. 
How  to  h£  Athletic.   Contd.   £.  H.  Miles. 

Higher  Commercial  Education ;  the  London  School  of  Economics.  Illus. 
W.  A.  S.  Hewins. 

Younff  Woman.— HoRACB  Marshall.  3d.  Sept. 

Rosa  Bonheur.   With  Portrait.    Miss  Betham-Edwards. 
What  it  means  to  be  a  Sister  of  the  People ;  Interview  with  Sister  Lily. 
lUus.   E.J.  ■ 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Deatsehe  HonatsschPift.— Alexandbr  Dunckbr,  Bbrlin.    a  Mks. 

August. 

Emerson's  Conception  of  Life.    F.  Lienhard. 
The  Becquerel  Rays.    M.  W.  Mever. 
Josephine  Schefi^l.   A.  von  Freydorf. 

National  and  International  Protection  of  Workmen.    E.  Francke. 

Kaiser  Wilhehnsland.    Contd.    O.  Finsch. 

The  Two  Years'  Military  Service  in  France.  Miles. 

Deutsche  Revue. — Deutsche  Verlacs-Anstalt,  Stuttgart.  6  Mks. 


per  qr.  August.^ 
5  Boer 


What  may  be  learnt  from  the  Boer  War?    Freiherr  E.  von  d.  Goltz. 
Gen.  and  Adm.  Albrecht  von  Stosch.    Contd.    U.  von  Stosch. 
Furst  Hohenlohe  as  Chancellor.    Independent  Politician. 
Lombroso's  Teaching.    Dr.  R.  Frank. 

Sight  under  Normal  and  Abnormal  Conditions.    Dr.  A.  Bielschowsky. 
The  Uses  of  the  Study  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism.    J.  C.  A.  Nippoldt. 
Lola  Montez,  1847.  Foumier. 

On  the  Origin  and  Determination  of  Sex.   Prof.  A.  DOderlein. 
Napoleon  L  and  Josephine.  A.  Schulte. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Gbbr.  Pabtbl,  Berlin.  6  Mks.  perqr. 
Augiut. 

Nikolaus  Lenau.    0.  F.  Walz.l. 

Ttmis,  1873-4  ;  Letters  by  G.  Wilmanns. 

Was  Heine  a  French  Citizen  ?   E.  Elster. 

The  End  of  the  South  African  War.   M.  von  Brandt. 

Wilhelm  Wundt.    Dr.  R.  EUler. 

The  Mouse.   A.  Heine. 

Art  at  the  DOsseldorf  Exhibition.   W.  Gensel. 

Germany  and  Alsace-Lorraine.    H.  Schne^ans. 

Aa  Historical  Romance  of  Ancient  India.    K.  Garbe. 


MonatssehPift  fUr  Stadt  und  Land.— Martin  Warnbck,  Berlin. 

3  Mks.  per  qr.  Aurust. 
Russia  in  the  Far  East.  Contd.  C.  von  Zepelin. 
The  Berlin  Art  Exhibition.    Helene  Lobedan. 

Sociallstisehe  Monatshefte.— Lotzowstr.  85A,  Bbrlin.  50  Pf.  Aug. 
The  Fourth  German  Trade  Congress.   A.  von  Elm. 
Problems  of  National  Democracy  in  Austria.   F.  Hertz. 
Christianity  and  the  Materialist  Conceptbn  of  Humanity.   P.  GOhre. 

I       Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach.—HBRDBR,  Freiburg,  Badbn. 
zo  Mks.  80  Pf.  per  ann.  August. 
The  Catholic  Church  and  Culture.    V.  Catbrein. 
The  Position  of  the  French  Associations.    H.  Gruber. 
The  Wanderings  of  the  Silk  Caterpillar  of  China  to  the  West  in  Chinese  and 

Byzantine  Literature.   J.  Dahlmann. 
The  Art  Exhibition  at  DOsseldorf.   Contd.   S.  Beissel. 

Uebep  Land  und  Mecp.— Dbutscrb  Vbrlags-Anstalt,  Stuttgart. 
zMk.  Heftz. 

Rice-Growing  in  JapaiL   Illns.   E.  M. 
The  Halligen  Islands.    Illns.    A.  R. 
Alexandre  Dumas,  p^re.   With  Portrait.   L.  H. 
TheGulfofSpezia.    lUus.   W.  HOrstel. 
Elbing.    Illus.    O.  Meyer. 

Nikolaui  Leoui.  With  P  ortrait.   O.  F.  Gensicben. 


Konstsewepbeblatt.— E.  A.  Sebmann.  Leipzig. 
Viennese  Arts  and  Crafts.   Illus.   Dr.  L.  Abels. 


z  Mk.  August. 


Zeltschrift  fdp  Blldende  Kunst.— E.  A.  Sbbmann,  Lbipzic. 

zo  Mks.  per  ann.  August. 
Rudolf  von  Alt.   Illus.    L.  Hevesi. 

Zeitsehplft  dep  Intepnatlonalen  Musikffesellsehaft.— Brbitkopp 

UND  Haertel,  Leipzig,   zo  Mks.  peraniu  August. 
Napoleon  and  Music.   O.  Fleischer. 
Musical  Criticism.    F.  G.  Webb. 


THE  FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 


Biblloth^ue  UnivePSelle.—HACHBTTE.   90s.  per  ann.  August. 
The  Secret  of  Happbess.    Paul  Stapfer. 
Military  Life  in  France.  Contd.   Abel  Veuglaire. 
The  Assembly  of  Bordeaux,  187Z.   Conoid.   Alphonse  B^rtrand. 
Heine  in  Pans.    E.  de  Morsier. 
Peace  m  South  Africa.   Concld.   E.  Tallichet. 

C0PPespondant.~3i,  Rue  Saint-Guillaum;;,  Paris,   a  frs.  50  c. 
August  zo.  ' 
The  Concordat  of  1801.   Contd.   Cardinal  Mathieu. 
The  Excavations  at  Susa.    A  de  Lapparent. 
Lird  Kitchener.    Louis  Michon. 
Tallevrand.   Concld.    B^ard  d^  Lacombe. 
The  Carmontelle  Portraits  at  Chantilly.   Comte  Paul  Durrieu. 

August  as- 

Former  Persecutions  and  Persecutions  of  To-day/  Paul  Allard. 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Colonies  in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany. 

Loub  Riviire. 
Talleyrand.   Contd.    Bernard  de  Lacombe. 
Militanr  Biographies.   L.  de  Lanzac  de  Laborie. 
Wine-Growing.   Francis  Mury. 

Joarnal  des  ficonomlstes.— 14*  Rub  Richelieu,  Paris.  3  frs.  50  c 
August. 

Prodoctwo  and  the  Commerce  of  Labour.   V.  de  Mnlinari. 
CcoDomic  Solidarity  and  the  Solidarists.   H.  L.  Follin. 
Batter  and  Marganne.   L.  Grandeau. 

Mereure  de  Fpance.— z5,  Rub  de  L'EcHAuofi  Sr.  Germain,  Paris. 

9  frs.  August. 
Rudyard  KipKng.   M-mu.«-Ary  Leblond. 
Literary  Style.   Contd.   Remy  de  Gourmont. 


^  .    "^H®**,^-""*'  Varis.   a  frs.   August  z. 

M.  Taine.    Paul  Bourzet. 
Cyprus.    Illus.    C.  Enlart. 

d  Annunzio's  "  Francesca  da  Rimini "  and  Recent  Odes.   Jean  Barou. 
Marshal  Saxe,  Langelleri:,  and  Mdme.  Favart.   F.  Funck-Brentano. 

...  ,  August  15. 

Hugues  Aubnot,  1367-1381.    Emile  Gebhart. 
The  Vengeance  of  Aphrodite.   Maurice  Pottecher. 
England,  1897-1903.    Ernest  Judet. 
Remy  de  Gourmont.   Jacques  Bainville. 
Cyprus.   Contd.   Illus.   C.  Enlart. 

.....  ,Nouvelle  Revue.— Hachbttb.  55  frs.  per  ann.  August  r. 

The  Maltese  Crisis.    E.  Fallot.  r  » 

The  Death  of  Hoche.    E.  Gashot. 

High  Temperatures.    A.  Lacour. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Jacobin.    A.  PiijuemaL 

The  Sources  of  Great' Rivers.    L.  Filliol. 

The  Youth  of  Madame  Adam.  P."i?  Ghud. 
The  European  Settlers  in  Africa.  Dr.  Barot. 
The  Last  of  the  Spanish  Mystics.   £.  de  Bray. 

Questions  Dlplomatlques  CokmlslM.— 19,  Rub  Bokapaktb, 
-   .    . .    ....      Parii.  s  tr,  Angot  1. 

England  m  the  Mediterranean.  E.  Fallot. 
The  CokniBation  of  Siberia.  Pfeul  Labbtf. 
ThtJoMAotMkfviJupmtL   Rising  Sun. 

The  InMnMtioud  CoogreM  of  Navigation  at  DOsseldorf*   J.  Franconie. 

Coloriet  Md  the  Antwerp  F.gffBoo.  '^Beari  Ffoldwftiux. 
The  Steel  Trust.  J.  Francome. 
Maritiaie  Defence.  Xieng-Le. 
The  Katfoialities  in  At»ttk-HiiQ 


t-Hnngerj.  Goatd.  OthriA  Louis- Jaray. 
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'  R^fopme  Soelale.— 54t  Seins.  Paris,   i  fr./  Aug.  t6. 

The  Needs  of  French  A^culture.    Henri  MazeL 
Youth  and  Civic  £ducauon.    Baron  C'haulin. 
Home  Industri;:s  and  filvKrlricity.   Armand  Jul  in. 

La  Revue. — ta,  Avbnub  de  l'Op^ra.  Paris,  x  fr.   August  i. 
American  Democracy  and  Science.    J«an  Jussiea. 
Germany  and  England  in  Turkey.    ProC  A.  Vamb6-y. 
The  New  Generation  in  French  Literature.    E.  Montfort. 
The  Russian  Press.   G.  Savitch  and  S.  Kniignine. 
Buddhism  ;  the  Conquest  of  the  Supreme  Intelligenci.   Mary  Summer. 
French  Caricaturists.   lUus.   Tristan  Klingsor. 

August  15. 

Ths  Errors  of  Sexual  Educaiion.  G.  Obici. 
Psycho](^  and  Digestion.  Dr.  R.  Romm:. 
Recent  Danish  Fiction.  Mme.  R.  R^mnwt. 
Henry  David  Thoreau.    M.  MureL 

Saint  Fleuret ;  the  Possessed  Sister  of  Gr^es.   Dr.  Ronby. 
French  Caricaturista.   Contd.   Illus,   Tristan  Klingsor. 

Revue  Blanebe.— 93,  BouLBVARO  dbs  Italibns,.  Paris,  xfr. 
August  t. 

The  Effects  of  Modem  Education.    H.  Roorda  van  Eysinga. 

Ati^;ust  15. 

The  Congregations  and  the  Revolution,  1791.   Y.  Dubois-Desaulle. 
The  Consequences  of  Woman  Labour.    Henri  Dagan.  > 

Revue  ChP^lenne.—rt,  Avbnus  db  l'Ossbrvatoirs,  Paris. 
a  fri.  August. 

The  Theological  Views  of  Henry  Drummood.   Ed.  Robert. 
The  Life  oftheUnivenities  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.   £.  Tissot. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mpndes.— Hachbttb.  6a  frs.  pe^  ann.  August  x. 

The  Peace  of  Amiens.    A.  Sorel. 

A  Diary  kept  on  the  Fontenoy;  In  Port. 

Frederic  the  Great.    L.  P.  Dubois. 

Musical  Epochs :  Cantatas  and  Oratorios.   C  Bellaiguau  •       <  ■ 

The  Errors  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    F.  Brundtiire. 
Brittany's  Last  Historian.   L.  Seche. 

August  15. 

The  Peace  of  Amiens.   Contd.   A.  boreL  •    'i  ^i  • 

The  Conduct  of  Lifs  among  Animals.  A.  Fouillde. 

The  Landscapes  of  Venetian  Masters.   E.  MicheL 

The  Organisation  of  Mines.   C.  Benoist.  '■  ■> 

Concerning  Tolstoy.   T.  Bention. 

Apropos  of  the  Elections  of  1909.  J.  Darcy. 

Revue  Fran^aUe  de  r^tpangep  et  des  ColonIes.^93>  Rub  db  la 

Victoirb*  Paris,   a  frs.  August. 
The  Axoret.   With  Map.    Henry  Faure. 
The  Commerce  of  Madagascar.  M. 
The  Port  of  Bremen.    P.  B. 
The  Transvaal  War.   C.  d«  Lasalle. 


Revue  G6n6rale.— z6,  Trburbnbbrc»  Brussbls. 

August. 

The  Tuberculosis  of  the  Liberal  Party.   A.  D&lbeke. 
Aerial  Navigation.   ConcL   Henri  Primbault. 


X3  frs.  per  ann 


Th*  Awakening  of  Christian  Thought.   Cond.   Andre  Dreux. 
Historical  Wo Ics.    A.  De  Ridder.  , 
Luxury  and  Wealth.    £.  Vi«art  de  Bocarmif. 

The  Physiology  of  the  Paris  Elections.   Paul  Lagrange  and  J.  de  Nourion. 

Revue  du  Monde  Cathollque.^6.  Rub  dbs  Saints-PUbs,  Paris. 

s  fr.  eo  c  Aiigast  u 
The  Dedaratkm  of  the  CImy  of  France,  t66a.   Contd.  Chanoine  Davio. 
The  Question  of  Schism.  Contd.  Ilgr.  JfMSda  F^vn. 
'  Through  Central  America.    U.  OoAfo.      /     ^  • 
The  Eve  of  a  Revolution.  ladoMOtoCfit:}^^*  •  * 

AagaiK  l  <|^  ' 
TheBiUofAilodatioas.  Mgr.  Jusdn  Fivm. 
The  Pontifical PlMkiMbFiMioe^  De  La  Rtgottfera 
Tlie  Eve  of  a  Revolution.   Concl.    Isidore  Caittrel. 

The  Coinmniidm-nts  of  (I  )d  from  a  Sorul  Point  of  View,    Paul  Lapeyre. 

Revue  de  PaHS.^T'isiiBR  Unwi^.   60  frs.  per  ann,   August  t. 
Provincial  Letter.   Contd.    Madame  de  R^usat 
The  Univer4tie*  of  France.    L.  Liard. 
Michelet's  Marriage.    D.  Halveley. 
Morris  Rosenfeld  ;  a  Poet  of  the  GbeUo.   A.  Crehaags. 
John  Chinaman.   G.  Donnet. 

August  Z5. 

Provincial  Letters.  Contd.  Madame  de  Remunt. 
The  French  Navy  in  Eastern  Waters.  J.  Lemoine. 
From  La.Valliire  to  Montespan.  A.  Lichtenberger. 
France's  Foreign  Commercial  Relations.   V.  B^ard. 

Revue  Politique  et  Paplementalpe.-~5>  Rub  db  Mteikass,  Paris. 

3  frs.  August. 

The  New  Sugar  Law. 

The  Referendum  and  ths  Right  of  Initiative  in  Switierland.  Georges 
Renard. 

The  Labour  Congress  at  Dasseldorf.    Maurice  Bellom. 
Illegitimate  Children,  Depopulation,  and  P.tternity.   X.  Torau-Bayle. 
^  Coflomercial  Educauon  in  England.    Daniel  Bellet. 

Revue  S6elalUte.— 37.  Rub  db  Ricrblibu,  Paris,   x  fr.  50  c  Aug. 
Nationalbm  ;  Letter  to  Julss  Soury.   Contd.  Eugene  Foumiire. 
Industrial  Syndicates  and  Their  irignificancs.   Concl.   G.  Sorel. 
The  Artistic  Ideal  of  Socialism  and  Us  Elaboration  in  the  NineCecoth 
Century.  Concl.   Marius  Ary  Leblond. 

Revue  Unlvepsene.~x7>  Rur  Montparnassb,  Paris.  75  c 

August  I. 

Health  Resorts.  With  Map  and  1 11  us.   Dr.  Galtisr-Boissiire. 

August  15. 
Berck.   lUus.   M.  B.  H.  Gausceron. 
Vacation  Schools.   lUus.    Dr.  Felix  Regnault. 

Unlversltd  CathoUque.— 95,  Rub  du  Plat,  Lyom.  xi  frs.  per 
half-year.  August. 
The  Discovery  and  Evangeliaauon  of  America  in  the  Tenth  and  £le\-enth 
Centuries. 

J.  K.  Huysmans  and  "  Saint  Lydwine  de  Schiedam."  Chanmne  Valentin, 
i'he  Abjuration  of  Jeanne  d'Arc   Contd.    Ulysse  Chevalier. 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 


Clvllti  Cattoliea.— Via  DrRiPSTTA  946,  Rome.  95  frs.  per  ann. 
August  3. 

Sunday  Rest  and  Freedom. 

Rome  without  the  Pope.  Contd. 

jhe  False  Demetrius  in  Russian  Hbtory. 

Nuova  AntolOflTia.— Via  S.  Vitalb  7,  Rome.   46  frs.  per  antu 
August  I. 

A  Celebrated  Journey  to  Versailles  under  Loub  XIV.   Carlo  Segrd. 
Yawn  Nibor :  a  Sailor  Post.   With  Portraiu  Jack  la  Bolina.  . 
On  Divorce.    Prof.  E.  Vidari. 
Through  Mongolia.   Illus.   M.  VallL 

August  16. 

Through  Mongolia.   Contd.    Illus.    M.  Valli.  , 
Petrarch's  House  at  Valchiusi.    Illus.    E.  Mflntz.      ,  , 
In  Borneo  with  O.  Beccari.    Illus.    Senator  P.  Mantegazzjv. 
Lord  Salisbury.   With  Portrait.   C.  PalddinL 


I  Problemi  del  Lavoro.— Via  Propaganda  x6,  Romb.  August; 

Our  Programme.   The  Editor. 

The  Organuation  of  Labour  in  the  Port  of  G«kmu  ^  G.  MurialdL 
The  Labour  of  Women  and  Children.    G.  MerlonL 

Ratsegna  Nazlonale,— Via  della  Pacb  s,  Florbncb.   30  fra.per  ana. 
August  x. 

The  Campanile  of  St.  Mark's.   A.  Conti. 

Spanish  Literature  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.   A.  G.  ClavarinL 
Gatholidsm  in  the  Twentieth  Century.   O.  RudolphL 
The  Turin  Exhibition.   A.  Fogaixaro. 

Rlvlsta  Muslcale  Itallana.— Fratblli  Bocca,  Turim.  L4, 50.  No.  3. 

Music.il  kcprfNcntalions  of  Venice.  1571-1605.    A.  Solerti. 
Illustrations  and  Music.     Illus.     I.  Grand-Carteret. 
Ths  UriKin  <>f  Music.     I'.   <  '.rassi  Landi. 
Rnmeau  s  Kail^-  Days.    .M.  Hrcnct. 
Wagner  and  His  Work.    V.  Tommasinl 
Tho  Respiratory  and  Circulatory  " 


\wac.    N.  Vachide  zxA 


THE  SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE  MAGAZINES. 


EsiMlfia  Hoderna. — Cursto  db  Sakto  Domingo  16,  Madrid. 
40  peseus  per  ann.  August. 
Religious  Psjrchology  of  the  Spanish  People.    E.  G.  Blanco.  . 
The  Devastation  in  South  Africa.   J.  I.  Marin. 

Nuestro  TTIempo.— Calls  db  Furncarral  1x4,  Madrid.  34f.s.  pera 
No.  19. 

The  Poetry  of  CiUlonia.    Luis  Via 

Our  Frontier  and  the  English  at  Gibraltar.    G.  Naura  GamMO. 
The  Law  and  Accidents  to  Workmen.   A.  Ossorio  y  Gillardo. 


Ciudad  de  Dlos,— Rbal  Monastbrio  del  Escokial,  Madrid. 
ao  pesetas  per  ann.    August  5. 
Comte's  Sociology.    Bznito  R.  Gonralez. 

Some  New  Facts  Connected  with  the  Escurial  Library.  B.  Fernandez. 
Cardinal  Ciasca.   Lucio  Coftde. 

Revlsta  Contempopanea.— Calls  de  Pizarro  x?,  Madrid. 

August  15. 

Socialism  in  the  Present  Transformation  of  Nations.  M.  Soles  Ferre. 
The  House  dT  Christopher  Columbus  in  Valladolid.  J.  Ortega  Rubio. 
The  Military  Organisation  of  Mexico.   A.  Garcia  Peres. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 


Elseviep's  GelUostPdepd  IIaandschpift.--LuzAc,  46,  Great 

Russell  Street,   is.  8d.  August. 
In  Daimiyo  Land.   Illus.   S.  Kalft. 
An  Ascent  of  the  Breithom.    Illus.    S.  J.  E. 
Old  Dutch  Masters  In  Sl  Petersburg.    Illus.   Max  Rooses. 


De  GidS.— LuzAC.  3s.  August. 
The  Final  Examinations  at  High  Schools.    Dr.  P.  Lceodertz.  Jr. 
Pistoja  :  an  Italian  Humorist  of  the  xsth  Century.    Dr.  Byvanck. 
Woord  en  Beeld. — Ervem  F.  Bohn,  Haarlrm.    x6s.  per  ann. 
Archduke  Ludwig  Salvaior  of  Austria^   F.  Smit  Klcine. 
The  Amstelhoek  Exiybitiop^  y^t^  VA-  Lauweriks. 
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LONDON,  Oct.  1st,  1902. 

I  publish  as  a  frontispiece  to  the 
An  Review  this  month  the  portrait  of 

Imperial  Patriot,  one   of  the   most   influential  and 

patriotic  citizens  of  the  Empire. 
Perhaps  at  the  present  moment  there  is  no  more 
important  man  in  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Jan  Hofmeyr,  who  for  many  years  has  been  the 
trusted  leader  of  the  Africander  Bond,  is  now  on  his 
way  to  Cape  Town.  He  has  been  absent  from  South 
Africa  for  more  than  two  years.  Mr.  Hofmeyr  has 
always  been  the  bogey  man  of  the  imbeciles  who 
imagine  that  it  is  possible  to  build  an  empire  on 
any  other  foundation  than  that  of  the  willing 
consent  of  the  governed.  But  Mr.  Hofmeyr  has 
been  one  of  the  few  far-sighted  statesmen  whom 
Africa  has  produced.  From  the  day  he  made  his 
maiden  speech  in  support  of  the  federation  of 
South  Africa,  when  it  was  proposed  by  Lord 
Carnarvon,  down  to  the  present  moment,  he  has 
been  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  Empire.  No  man 
did  more  to  support  Mr.  Rhodes  and  to  forward  the 
idea  of  Imperial  union  than  this  much-abused 
Africander.  It  was  he  who  in  1887  suggested  at  the 
Colonial  Conference  the  possibility  of  using  preferential 
tariffs  within  the  Empire  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
closer  the  links  between  our  ocean-severed  possessions. 
It  was  he  who  rendered  it  possible  for  Mr.  Rhodes  to 
be  Prime  Minister ;  it  was  he  who,  more  than  any 
other  man,  aided  Mr.  Rhodes  in  extending  the  British 
Empire  to  the  Zambesi  and  northward.    After  the 


The  Future 
of 

the  Bond. 


raising  of  the  siege  of  Kimberley,  in  which  Mrs. 
Hofmeyr  was  shut  up  for  some  months,  he  left  South 
Africa  to  recruit  his  health  and  that  of  his  wife  by  a 
prolonged  stay  in  Europe.  Now  that  peace  is  pro- 
claimed, he  has  responded  to  the  urgent  appeals 
which  have  reached  him  from  his  fatherland,  and  he 
sailed  with  his  wife  for  Cape  Town  at  the  beginning 
of  this  month. 

Mr.  Hofmeyr's  return  to  South  Africa 
coincides  with  the  remarkable  de- 
monstration of  the  power,  the 
cohesion,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Africander  Bond.  Thanks  to  the  support  which  the 
members  of  the  Bond  have  been  able  to  render  to  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg,  the  necessary  legislation  has  been 
passed,  martial  law  has  been  abolished  in  Cape  Colony, 
and  the  miserable  and  distracted  minority  of  the  men 
who  call  themselves  "loyalists "  because  they  are  traitors 
to  the  Constitution  under  which  they  live  have  been 
reduced  to  impotence.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to 
extend  the  organisation  of  the  Africander  Bond 
throughout  the  whole  of  Africa.  When  the  Republics 
were  in  existence,  their  own  Vplksraads  supplied  them 
with  a  natural  and  national  organisation  which  ren- 
dered unnecessary  the  aid  of  the  Bond.  Now  this 
famous  association  will  take  a  wider  range,  and  undertake 
the  defence  of  the  interests  of  all  the  Dutch  in 
South  Africa  regardless  of  Colonial  frontiers.  Its 
political  ideal  is  clear  and  well  defined.  It  exists 
for  the  defence  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ties  which  bind  South  Africa  to  the 
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Empire,  and  for  the  defeat  of  all  the  efforts  to  con- 
vert a  free,  self-governing  British  Colony  into  a 
province  governed  by  the  autocratic  will  of  the  High 
Commissioner.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Hofmeyr's 
return  to  South  Africa  will  coincide  with  the  adoption 
by  our  Dutch  fellow-subjects  in  South  Africa  of  the  fol- 
lowing political  platform  : — We  demand,  in  all  internal 
affairs,  the  same  rights  and  privileges  for  our  race,  reli- 
gion, language  and  institutions  as  are  already  enjoyed 
by  the  French  of  Lower  Canada;  and  in  external 
affairs  the  same  autonomy  in  relation  to  the  Empire 
as  is  enjoyed  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  No  more 
— and  no  Lss. 

The  situation  in  South  Africa 
The  Situation  urgently  calls  for  the  presence  of  a 
Johannesbupff.   master  mind  in  the  midst  of  the  squalid 

and  bloody  chaos  which  has  been 
created  by  the  policy  of  Lord  Milner.  We  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  much  more  about  the  Cape  Colony. 
That  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hofmeyr  and  of  the  Bond, 
by  whose  support  the  Sprigg  Ministry  will  make  things 
easy,  and  re-establish  the  normal  and  natural  condition 
of  affairs.  The  real  seat  of  danger  is  in  the  Transvaal 
.at  Johannesburg.  Lord  Milner  is  reported  to  have 
found  that  the  Outlanders  are  likely  to  be  as  formidable 
-an  obstacle  to  the  realisation  of  his  schemes  as  they 
were  to  the  political  ideals  of  Mr.  Kruger.  Parodying 
Gambetta's  phrase  about  Clericalism,  we  may  say, 
Johannesburg  !  Voilk  Tennemi ! "  Already  the 
political  helots  whose  grievances  we  used  as  the 
pretext  for  a  war  of  conquest  are  forming  themselves 
into  a  poUtical  association  for  asserting  their  rights 
and  interests,  with  small  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
High  Commissioner.  We  are  proposing  to  saddle 
them  with  a  war-debt  of  00,000,000,  to  levy  a  10  per 
cent,  tax  on  the  produce  of  their  mines,  and  to  govern 
them  by  the  aid  of  Lord  Milner*s  Balliol  band,  whom 
they  are  beginning  to  detest  as  heartily  as  they  hated 
Mr.  Kruger  and  his  Hollanders.  The  discovery  that 
we  have  jumped  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  is 
never  conducive  to  content ;  and  the  Outlanders  have 
not  taken  long  to  discover  that  if  Paul  Kruger 
cliastised  them  with  whips,  the  new  regime  will 
chastise  them  with  scorpions.  Small  wonder  that 
they  are  already  discovering  that  Lord  Milner*s  little 
finger  is  thicker  than  Mr.  Kruger's  loins.  In 
those  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  is 
a  very  general  rumour  that  Lord  M Liner  will  soon 
come  home,  and  be  succeeded  by  Sir  Joseph  West 
Ridgway,  at  present  permanent  Under-Secretary  at 
Dublin  Castle. 


OF  Reviews. 

"  If  you  have  Lord  Milner  in  the 

Lord  miner's   saddle,"  said  Mr.  Reitz  last  month, 
Failuro. 

"for  two  years,  you  will  have  the 
whole  of  your  work  to  do  over  again  in  South  Africa.' 
It  is  not  only  Mr.  Reitz  who  is  saying  this.  Lord 
Milner's  best  and  oldest  friends  have  been  appalled  at 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  way  in  which  the  High 
Commissioner  has  dealt  with  the  Boers  after  their 
surrender.  It  is  somewhat  difficult,  however,  to 
reconcile  the  sharp  practice  by  which  he  endeavoured 
to  force  the  Burghers  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiaxice, 
instead  of  a  simple  declaration  of  their  acceptance  of 
their  altered  status,  with  any  code  of  ethics,  much 
less  with  a  high  standard  of  public  honour.  It  was 
admitted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Conference 
with  the  Boer  Generals  that  for  six  weeks  after  the 
peace  had  been  made  at  Vereeniging,  on  the 
express  stipulation  that  there  should  be  no  demand 
for  an  oath  of  allegiance,  Lord  Milner  continued 
to  use  his  powers  as  gaoler  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  to  compel  them  to  take  that  oath  instead  of 
accepting  the  simple  declaration  which  was  all  that 
was  stipulated  for  in  the  terms  of  surrender.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  representatives  of  the  Boers  regard 
this  persistent  attempt  on  his  part  to  extort  the  oath, 
the  demand  for  which  had  been  explicitly  abandoned, 
as  an  act  of  bad  faith,  which  renders  it  impossible  for 
them  ever  to  trust  Lord  Milner  again.  Of  all  the 
many  disappointments  and  disillusions  of  the  last 
three  years  in  South  Africa,  the  fact  that  Lord  Milner 
has  been  capable  of  such  sharp  practice  is  one  of  the 
most  painful. 

Like  master,  like  man.  As  Lord 
Mr.  Chambeplain's  Milner  persisted  in  attempting  to 
Bad  Faith.     exact  the  oath  of  allegiance  until 

comp>elled  by  protest  from  below  and 
pressure  from  above  to  abandon  this  attempt  to 
snatch  a  mean  advantage  from  men  who  had  sur- 
rendered their  arms  in  reliance  upon  the  good  faith  of 
Britain,  so  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  guilty  of  an 
even  more  flagrant  act  of  bad  faith  in  his  dealing  with 
the  Boer  delegates  in  Europe.  When  the  terms  of 
surrender  were  being  discussed  between  the  Boer 
Generals  and  Lord  Kitchener,  the  former  raised 
the  question  of  the  right  of  the  delegates  in  EurofKi 
to  return  to  their  country  after  peace  was  declared. 
The  demand  was  met  by  an  explicit  statement 
made  by  Lord  Kitchener  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  frame  a  special  clause  pro- 
viding for  the  return  of  the  delegates,  as  it  was 
a  matter  of  course  they  would  be  allowed  to 
return.      Lord  Kitchener  ridiculed  the  idea  that 
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we  could  attempt  to  prevent  their  returning  home 
after  peace  was  once  declared,  and  on  the  assurance 
of  the  Comnnander-in-Chief  the  Generals  consented  to 
Torego  their  demand  for  the  insertion  of  a  special 
article  dealing  with  this  point.  No  sooner,  however, 
did  the  commandoes  lay  down  their  arms  than 
Mr.  Chamberlain  took  it  upon  himself  to  set  at 
naught  the  express  pledge  of  his  representative. 
Messrs.  Fischer,  Wolmarans  and  VVessels,  and  a  great 
number  of  Boer  officers  and  leaders,  were  in  Europe 
m  obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  Government.  No 
law  had  been  passed  excluding  them  from  returning 
to  their  own  country.  Their  right  to  return  had 
been  declared  to  be  so  obvious  that  it  was  an 
absolute  absurdity  to  insert  a  provision  to  that  effect 
in  the  Treaty,  and  yet  not  one  of  these  men  at  the 
moment  of  writing  has  been  permitted  to  go  back  to 
South  Africa.  What  is  the  only  conclusion  which  the 
Boers  must  draw  from  such  an  act  of  flagrant  and 
scandalous  bad  faith  ?  What  but  the  bitter  conclusion 
that  the  assurances  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Oovemment  are  as  false  as  dicers'  oaths,  and  that  the 
most  solemn  assurances  and  personal  pledges  of 
British  negotiators  can  be  repudiated  the  moment  it 
suits  the  prejudice  or  caprice  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  ? 

Unfortunately  these  two  instances  of 
The  Question'    worse  than  Punic  faith  on  the  part  of 
Amnesty.  British  Government  and  its  repre- 

sentative in  South  Africa  do  not  stand 
alone.  Last  year  at  Middelburg,  when  General  Botha 
negotiated  with  Lord  Kitchener  for  a  termination  of 
the  war,  the  question  of  amnesty  was  the  rock  upon 
which  the  negotiations  foundered.  Lord  Kitchener 
agreed  to  an  amnesty,  and  expressed  to  General 
Botha  in  the  strongest  terms  his  conviction  that  the 
Cape  Dutch  who  had  joined  the  Boer  commandoes 
were  not  like  ordinary  rebels ;  they  were  their  own 
flesh  and  blood,  and  they  were  entitled  to  an  amnesty, 
and,  to  do  Lord  Kitchener  justice,  he  did  his  best  to 
compel  Lord  Milner  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  assent 
to  this  indispensable  condition  of  peace,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  however,  treated  Lord  Kitchener 
like  a  whipped  child,  scoffed  at  his  terms  of 
peace,  and  prolonged  the  war  for  another 
year.  When  the  conditions  of  peace  came  to  be 
discussed  in  May,  the  question  of  amnesty 
was  again  to  the  front.  In  order  to  induce  the  Boers 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  Lord  Kitchener,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  British  army,  and  one  of  the 
negotiators  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government, 
pledged  his  word  to  General  Botha  that,  on  returning 
10  England,  he  would  make  the  strongest  personal 


representations  to  the  King  in  favour  of  the  proclaim- 
ing of  a  complete  amnesty  at  the  time  of  his  Corona- 
tion. Lord  Kitchener  did  not  promise  that  the  King 
would  accede  to  his  strenuous  recommendations,  but 
he  promised  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  induce  his 
Majesty  to  celebrate  his  Coronation  by  such  an  act  of 
conciliation  and  of  forgiveness.  When  General  Botha 
asked  that  this  assurance  should  be  put  in  writing, 
Lord  Kitchener  repUed  that  he  could  not  do  that,  but 
he  pledged  his  word  as  a  man  that  he  would  do  what 
he  could.  In  order  that  there  might  be  no  doubt 
as  to  this  assurance,  General  Botha  asked  that  it 
should  be  repeated  in  the  presence  of  the  other 
Generals,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  him  on  that 
ix)int.  Lord  Kitchener  repeated  in  clear  and 
emphatic  terms  before  Lord  Milner,  (ieneral  Smuts, 
and  General  Botha  the  pledge  that  he  would  make 
these  representations  to  the  King.  On  the  faith  of 
this  assurance,  relying  upon  Lord  Kitchener's  word 
of  honour,  and  finding  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
King,  or  rather  his  advisers,  would  set  at  naught  the 
urgent  recommendations  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  Boers  surrendered  their  arms  and  waited  for  the 
result  of  Lord  Kitchener's  recommendations.  From 
that  day  to  this  hothing  more  has  been  heard  on 
the  subject.  The  Coronation  has  taken  place,  the 
amnesty  has  not  been  proclaimed,  and  at  this  moment 
thousands  of  Cape  rebels  are  lying  in  gaol  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  is 
capable  of  sentencing  them  to  disfranchisement. 

The  moment  the  CJenerals  were 
^Dlsingwiuou^^  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
ness.         Colonial  Secretary,  General  Botha 

reminded  Lord  Kitchener,  who  was 
also  present,  of  this  pledge,  and  expressed  great 


Mr.  Champerlain  :  "Gentlemen,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 
(Jknkrai,  Botha  :  "  Excellency,  we  sp:^ak  no  Ei.gHsh.    May  I  present 
to  you  our  interpreter  ?  " 
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disappointment  that  nothing  had  been  done.  Lord 
Kitchener  did  not  deny  the  promise,  but  contented 
himself  with  echoing  the  shuffling  excuses  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  there  the  matter  remains  to  this 
day.  The  Boers  only  asked  that  Lord  Kitchener 
should  keep  his  word.  If  he  had  said  frankly  that  he 
had  done  so,  the  blame  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
failure  of  the  hopes  which  he  had  raised  would 
then  lie  upon  the  advisers  of  the  King.  That 
would  have  been  the  straightforward  and  honest 
course  to  adopt.  But  Lord  Kitchener  at  Downing 
Street  seems  to  be  a  very  different  man  from  Lord 
Kitchener  on  the  veldt;  and  they  can  obtain  no  satis- 
faction either  from  him  or  from  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
to  whose  malign  influence  heappearsto  have  succumbed. 
The  Terms  of  Surrender  consisted  of  ten  articles, 
and  we  have  already  three  clear  and  distinct  failures 
of  the  British  Government  to  act  either  in  the  spirit 
or  the  letter  of  the  assurances  given  on  their  behalf. 
It  is  not  a  very  hopeful  prospect  for  the  future  of 
our  new  Colonies.  What  would  we  say  if,  let  us  ^say, 
the  Russian  Government  had  played  fast  and  loose 
in  this  fashion  with  the  pledged  word  of  their  repre- 
sentatives ? 

Refusing      Even  this,  however,  does  not  exhaust 
to  the  damning  indictment  which  the 

Honour  Boers  have  to  bring  against  the 
our  Receipts.  QqIq^^j^j  Secretary.  By  the  third 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  burghers  were  guaran- 
teed, if  they  surrendered  their  arms,  -both  their 
personal  liberty  and  their  property.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  carry  but  this  stipulation  so  far  as 
property  is  concerned.  For  be  it  remembered  that 
the  property  of  the  burghers  at  the  time  of  their  sur- 
render did  not  consist  only  of  the  miserable  remnant 
of  their  personal  possessions  which  still  remained  in 
their  hands  at  the  close  of  the  war.  According  to  the 
rules  of  international  law,  which  govern  the  operations 
of  all  civilised  armies,  private  property  is  inviolable. 
This  principle  formed  a  recognised  part  of  general 
international  law  before  the  meeting  of  the  Hague 
Conference,  and  all  that  was  done  at  the  Hague  in  1899 
was  to  give  public  confirmation  of  the  rights  of  private 
individuals  to  their  own  private  property  if  it  were 
seized  or  destroyed  on  the  plea  of  the  necessities  of  war. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  when  our  commanders  first 
invaded  the  Republics,  they  commandeered  the  cattle 
and  crops  of  the  Boers,  paying  for  them  sometimes  in 
ready  money,  but  at  other  times,  when  money  was  scarce, 
by  receipts  which  they  assured  the  burghers  were 
equivalent  to  promises  to  pay  issued  by  the  British 
Government  in  return  for  private  property  seized  for 


A  Grave  Charge. 


the  use  of  our  troops.  The  receipts  or  "  chits  "  were 
declared  to  be  as  good  as  gold,  and  their  holders  were 
justified  in  regarding  them  as  an  equivalent  of  the 
propert)'  which  was  taken.  Will  anyone  venture  to 
contend  that  these  receipts  or  promises  to  pay  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  issued  by  its  military 
representatives  do  not  constitute  property  in  ever) 
sense  of  the  term  ?  A  burgher,  therefore,  who  at  the  end 
of  the  war  had  a  British  Generars  receipt  for  a  hundred 
oxen  or  for  twenty  horses  had  as  much  right  to  regard 
that  receipt  as  property  as  the  horses  and  oxen  them- 
selves. But  as  soon  as  the  rifles  were  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  commandoes,  the  whole  of  this  property,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  property  in  scrip,  was  treated  as  non- 
existent, and  the  demand  that  full  compensation 
should  be  paid  for  the  goods  thus  commandeered  was 
angrily  repudiated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it. 
When  the  war  continued,  our  Generals 
at  the  front  ceased  to  give  receipts 
for  the  property  which  they  took. 
This  was  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  principle  of 
international  law  which  is  specifically  defined  in 
Article  52  of  the  Hague  Convention.  The  right  of 
the  Boers,  however,  to  receive  payment  for  the 
property  which  was  destroyed  or  commandeered 
was  not  in  any  way  impaired  by  the  fact  that  our 
Generals  refused  to  give  receipts.  But  even  that 
is  not  all.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  war  our  military 
authorities,  apparently  anticipating  the  demand  for 
payment  on  the  receipts  regularly  issued  when  the  war 
began,  are  accused  of  sending  round  and  extorting  the 
surrender  of  all  the  receipts  which  they  could  trace,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  destroyed,  so  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  Boers  to  prove  their  claim  upon  the 
British  Government !  But  this  conduct,  which  is 
worthy  more  of  the  inmates  of  a  thieves*  kitchen  than 
the  representatives  of  a  great  Christian  civilised  Power, 
while  it  covers  us  with  infamy  before  the  civilised 
world,  in  no  way  invalidates  the  right  of  the 
Boers  under  international  law  to  regard  as  property 
their  claim  for  compensation  for  goods  commandeered. 

Of  course  the  moment  the  burghers 
What  we  Owe    became  British  subjects  they  lost  all 
Burshers.      international  status,  but  by  Article  3 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  they  acquired 
a  treaty  right  to  all  the  property  of  which  they 
were   possessed   under   international    law    at  the 
moment  of  surrender.    Now  as  we  have  burnt  out 
these  Republics  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  provisions 
made  at  the  Hague  for  the  conduct  of  civilised  war- 
fare, we  destroyed  private  property  which  General 
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Botha  estimates  at  the  value  of      0,000,000.  The 
cattle  in  the  Orange  Free  State  alone,  without  reckon- 
ing anything  for  buildings,  were  estimated,  according 
to  the  late  census  returns,  at  ;^6,ooo,ooo.    As  thirty 
thousand  farmsteads  have  been  burnt  down,  and  some 
twenty  towns  and  villages  like  Ermelo  have  been 
sacked  and  burnt,  it  is  likely  enough  that  General 
Botha's  estimate  is  not  excessive.     According  to 
i/)ternational  law  we  owe  the  Boers  the  value  of 
the  property  that  we  have  burnt,  stolen  or  other- 
wise   destroyed,   whether    it  be        0,000,000  or 
5,000,000.     If   this  be    not  so,  then  inter- 
national   law    is  a  farce,   and   the   Hague  Con- 
vention, which  we  signed  only  three  years  ago,  is  a 
fraud.  We  cannot  marvel  that  the  Boers,  even  with  all 
their  experience  of  our  duplicity,  should  shrink  from 
believing  that  we  were  guilty  of  a  colossal  act  of 
national  hypocrisy  when  we  declared  in  1899  that  no 
private  property  shall  be  seized  or  destroyed,  and  that 
if  on  the  plea  of  the  necessities  of  war  such  property 
has  been  appropriated,  it  must  be  restored  at  the  close 
of  war,  and  indemnities  paid  for  the  same.    If  no 
compensation  is  paid,  then  the  first  experience  of  our 
new  subjects  of  British  honour  and  British  honesty 
can  hardly  make  them  enthusiastically  loyal  to  the 
Sovereign  who  claims  their  allegiance. 

The  Boer  Generals  came  home  to 
The  £3,000,000  discuss  with  Mr,  Chamberlain  the 
"Free  Grant.**  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  peace. 

This  was  the  more  necessary  because 
the  terms  of  surrender  which  they  were  compelled 
to  sign  varied  in  one  or  two  most  important  points 
from  those  which  had  been  agreed  upon  with  Lord 
Kitchener  and  Lord  Milner.  When  our  representatives 
on  the  spK)t  who  knew  the  circumstances  drew  up 
what  they  considered  to  be  a  satisfactory  treaty  of 
peace,  they  made  provision  for  meeting  the  financial 
necessities  of  the  case,  which  differed  vitally  from  those 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  insisted  upon  imposing  upon 
the  Boers  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  According 
to  the  terms  agreed  upon  with  Lord  Kitchener  and 
Lord  Milner,  the  British  Government  undertook  to 
discharge  the  liabilities  which  the  Boer  Governments 
had  entered  into  with  various  private  persons  by  the 
issue  of  notes  and  by  the  giving  of  receipts  for  goods 
which  had  been  commandeered.  The  Boers  repre- 
sented that  ;£^3,ooo,ooo  would  not  adequately  fulfil 
these  obligations,  which  we  were  bound  in  honour  to 
meet,  seeing  that  we  had  taken  over  all  the  assets  of 
the  State.  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord  Milner  admitted 
that  this  might  be  so,  but  refused  to  increase  the 
grant  for  that  purpose,  providing  that  should  the  Boer 


liabilities  amount  to  more  than  ^3,000,000  they  had 
to  be  reduced  />ro  ratA.  They  further  provided  that  a 
loan  without  interest  should  be  made  to  the  Boers  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  them  to  their  homes  and 
providing  them  with  stock,  implements,  etc.,  which 
might  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  live  and  thrive 
in  the  land  which  they  had  reclaimed  from  the 
wilderness. 

When    the   articles    reached  Mr. 

Chamberlain    Chamberlain,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
Shylock.       .    .  ^  ,  1  .         ,  . 

msisted    upon    making  alterations 

which  radically  affected  their  value.  The  ;£^3, 000,000 
grant,  instead  of  being,  as  it  was  in  the  original  draft, 
a  fund  to  be  devoted  solely  to  the  discharge  of  the 
Boer  liabilities  in  the  shape  of  notes  and  receipts  for 
goods  commandeered,  was  represented  as  a  free  grant 
to  be  made  in  the  first  case  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Boers  to  their  farms  and  the  supply  of  stock,  imple- 
ments, etc.  It  was  also  to  be  devoted  to  meeting 
the  obligations  which  Lord  Kitchener  and  Lord 
Milner  recognised  would  probably  exceed  the 
total  sum  of  ^^3,000,000.  If  necessary,  a  further 
loan  might  be  granted  for  two  years  without 
interest,  and  after  that  to  bear  interest  at  3 
per  cent.  The  immediate  result  of  this  change  was 
to  mislead  the  public  both  at  home  and  in  Africa, 
to  introduce  an  element  of  mystification  into  the 
matter,  and  to  convert  a  loan  without  interest  into 
one  which  would  bear  3  per  cent,  after  the  second 
year.  The  Boers  did  not  toderstand  the  meaning  of 
the  change,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  discuss  it  or 
object  to  it.  It  was  forced  down  their  throats,  with 
the  ultimatum  that  the  terms  offered  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain must  be  accepted  without  alteration  or  modifica- 
tion, or  the  war  would  immediately  recommence.  In 
these  circumstances  they  yielded,  and  came  to  London 
to  ask  what  it  meant.  On  applying  for'  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  they  were  peremptorily  told 
that  he  had  no  power  to  reopen  the  question  of  the 
grants  of  money  and  loans,  and  that  if  they  wished  to 
see  him  they  must  accept  the  conditions  which  he  laid 
down  upon  this  and  other  matters.  The  Generals, 
having  no  option,  accepted  his  conditions,  and  had  their 
interview.  They  told  him  that  they  looked  to  him  for 
help,  and  that  the  ;£'3,ooo,ooo  would  not  be  at  all 
adequate  to  help  their  people.  Mr.  Chamberlain  im- 
mediately said  that  he  thought  it  better  not  to  enter 
into  discussion  in  detail  upon  points  of  that  kind. 
"  We  have  done  more  than,  I  think,  was  expected  of 
us,  and  we  have  done  all  that  we  can  afford  to  do, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  undesirable  that  the  Generals 
should  press  us  any  further  in  the  matter,  either  now 
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or  in  writing."  Having  the  door  shut  in  their  faces 
in  this  peremptory  fashion,  the  Boers  did  not  press 
Mr.  Chamberlain  further.  They  left  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  the  question  as  to  what  amount  of  money 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  prepared  to  lend  could  not  be 
discussed  in  face  of  his  refusal  to  allow  them  to  touch 
upon  the  matter  either  in  speech  or  in  writing. 

Thoroughly  disheartened,  they  re- 
^  turned  to  Holland,  believing  that 
Manifesto.  Chamberlain  had  refused  to  do 

anything  for  them.  They  have  been 
much  criticised  because,  in  face  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
refusal  to  discuss  the  matter,  they  had  not  pressed 
him  with  questions  about  the  loan.  The  reason 
why  they  did  not  do  so  was  because  they  understood 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  words  and  manner  that  he 
would  refuse  to  listen  to  any  representations  that  they 
might  have  to  make.  The  question  was  closed,  and, 
as  they  themselves  phrased  it,  the  door  was  shut  in 
their  faces.  They  therefore  determined  upon  an 
appeal  to  the  charity  of  the  world,  and  drew  up  a 
manifesto  in  which  for  the  first  time,  over  signatures 
which  even  the  British  Jingo  had  learned  to  respect, 
they  made  known  the  extent  of  the  devastation 
which  their  country  had  suffered  at  our  hands,  stating 
that  for  the  present  all  relief  had  been  denied  them 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  they  must  therefore  appeal 
to  their  sympathisers  for  help  to  save  their  widows 
and  orphans  from  starvation.  As  might  be  expected, 
this  authoritative  statement  in  outline  of  the  devasta- 
tion which,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  war,  we  had 
inflicted  upon  the  territory  which  we  had  overrun, 
sent  the  war  party  in  England  frantic.  When  you 
have  been  parading  before  the  world  as  an  almost 
celestial  embodiment  of  generosity  and  humanity, 
you  can  hardly  be  expected  to  snyle  pleasantly  when 
the  fraudulent  pretence  is  exposed  and  the  truth  is 
displayed  in  all  its  naked  deformity.  The  Generals 
were  abused  and  threatened  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  were  severely  criticised  for  assuming  that,  when 
Mr.  Chamberlain  told  them  that  the  Government  had 
done  all  that  they  could  do  in  the  matter  of  assistance, 
and  they  must  not  discuss  either  by  word  or  by 
writing  the  question  of  any  further  assistance,  he  meant 
what  he  said. 

"  Why  have  you  ignored  the  terms 
QuesUon       0^  the  loan?"  said  friendly  critics 
"Are  you  too  proud  to  accept  a 
loan?"    God  forbid!    The  Boers 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  secure  the  indispensable 
funds  by  loan  or  by  any  other  means.    What  they 
felt  was  that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  meant  to  make 
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an  adequate  loan  he  would  have  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reminding  them  of  the  second  clause  of  the 
tenth  Article  of  the  Terms  of  Surrender,  and  assured 
them  that  the  Government  would  make  a  prompt 
and  adequate  advance  of  as  many  millions  as  were 
necessary  to  reinstate  them  on  the  land.  As  he  not  only 
refrained  from  doing  so,  but  peremptorily  closed  th ' 
discussion,  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  other  resource 
they  had  than  to  appeal  to  the  charity  of  Europe  at  1 
America.  This  appeal,  before  the  Manifesto  was 
printed,  met  with  generous  response  from  Mr.  Phippi, 
Mr.  Carnegie's  partner  and  old  friend,  who  headed 
the  subscription  list  by  the  handsome  donation 
of  ;^2o,ooo,  which  General  Botha  acknowledged 
in  a  letter  which,  to  quote  Lord  Kitchener's  phrase 
on  another  occasion,  "  showed  very  good  feeling." 
The  Generals,  hpwever,  have  no  intention  of  allowing 
the  matter  to  rest  where  it  is.  If,  as  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain s  apologists  in  the  press  assume,  he  is  ready  to 
make  the  loan,  they  will  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
stating  his  intentions  in  this  matter.  If  he  proves  to 
be  as  little  to  be  trusted  in  the  matter  of  the  loan  as 
he  has  been  in  the  other  questions,  then  the  appeal  to 
Europe  and  America  will  be  prosecuted  in  a  much 
more  energetic  spirit  than  is  foreshadowed  in  the 
Manifesto.  In  that  case,  the  Generals  will  have  to 
say,  however  reluctantly,  that  the  British  Government 
has  broken  faith  with  them,  th^t  it  has  cheated 
them  out  of  their  property,  and,  after  trampling  on 
the  rules  of^  civilised  warfare,  it  refuses  to  meet 
its  obligations  or  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  hideous 
The  story  of  fraud,  treachery,  and  sancti- 

R6siffnation  p^onious  hypocrisy  to  recall  the 
M.  de  Staal.  brighter  memories  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  M.  de  Staal, 
for  eighteen  years  Russian  Ambassador  in  London, 
who  will  live  in  history  as  the  President  of  the  Hague 
Conference.  M.  de  Staal  is  now  an  old  man  well 
stricken  in  years,  who  has  richly  earned  the  right  to 
spend  his  remaining  days  in  dignified  and  honourable 
retirement.  He  served  his  own  countr>'  faithfully,  but 
he  has  been  an  even  greater  benefactor  to  Great 
Britain.  Time  and  again  during  his  tenure  of  office 
the  relations  between  Russia  and  England  have  been 
so  strained  that  a  less  patient,  good-tempered,  genial 
occupant  of  the  Embassy  in  Chesham  Place  might 
have  involved  the  world  in  war.  Anyone  more  unlike 
the  traditional  Russian  diplomatist  could  not  be 
imagined.  M.  de  Staal  was  straightforward,  honest, 
truthful,  and  frank.  From  the  King  downwards,  every- 
one who  knew  him  entertained  for  him  a  sincere 
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M.  de  StaaL 

personal  affection,  the  intensity  of  which  depended 

solely  upon  the  opportunity  they  had  of  understanding 

his  character.    In  the  crowning  moment  of  his  life, 

when  he  was  chosen  by  the  Tsar  to  preside  over  the 

Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague,  he  found  himself  in 

new  and  most  unaccustomed  surroundings,  but  he 

played  his  part  with  signal  skill,  unfailing  good  humour, 

and  inexhaustible  patience.    It  was  a  worthy  close  of 

a  long  and  singularly  useful  career. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  the  name 

of  M.  de  Staal's  successor  has  not 
New  Russian     ,  •  „  j  t-» 

Ambassador,    been  officially  announced.  Report 

has  it  that  the  Tsar  will  send  Count 
Benckendorf,  who  for  some  years  past  has  repre- 
sented the  Russian  Court  at  Copenhagen.  The  ties 
between  Petersburg  and  Copenhagen  are  so  close  that 
the  Russian  Minister  at  Copenhagen  is  necessarily 
brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  Imperial  Court 
than  Ministers  in  other  capitals.  Unlike  M.  de  Staal, 
Count  Benckendorf  speaks  English  perfectly.  He  is 
well  known  at  our  Court,  and  is  said  to  have  a  charming 
wife.  He  is  believed  to  be  not  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  Hague  Conference ;  but  then  that  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Benckendorfs  are  a  somewhat 
military  family,  and  therefore  not  naturally  much 
enamoured  of  Peace  Conferences.  The  relations 
between  Russia  and  England  are  fortunately  not  very 
strained  at  the  present  moment,  but  as  long  as  it  is  a 
fixed  idea  of  German  foreign  policy  to  prevent  any 
cordial  entente  between  Petersburg  and  London,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  count  confidently  upon  a  con- 


tinuance of  the  present  calm.    We  may,  however, 

hope  for  the  best,  and  we  can  wish  Count  Benckendorf, 

or  whoever  may  be  sent  to  Chesham  Place,  no  better 

luck  than  that  there  should  descend  upon  him  the 

Elijah's  mantle  of  his  predecessor. 

The  month  of  September  was  remark - 

«  .  .  ^^"^^  because  of  the  entire  absence  of 

Political  Outlook.  ,  ,  ,.  .  , 

any  speech  by  any  important  political 

man  on  either  side.  Legisl^itors  have  been  enjoying 
their  holiday,  knowing  that  in  the  middle  of  October 
their  noses  will  be  once  more  to  the  grindstone.  But 
although  the  political  platform  has  been  silent,  the 
agitation  against  the  Education  Bill  has  grown  and 
deepened  to  such  an  extent  that  even  Sir  W'iUium 
Walrond,  the  laie  Government  Whip,  has  not  hesitated 
u'lblicly  to  declare  that  some  compromise  must  be 
made  if  the  Bill  is  to  be  got  through.  If  they 
refuse  the  late  Whip's  advice,  they  will  either  have 
to  drop  their  Bill  or  attempt  to  force  it  through  by 
a  rigorous  employment  of  the  closure.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  which  alternative  would  have  the  more  damagi'  g 
effect  upon  the  position  of  the  Ministry.  The  general 
expectation  seems  to  be  that,  whatever  happens  this 
session.  Ministers  will  be  so  weakened  that  a  dissolu- 
tion early  next  year  is  very  probable.  The  Opposi- 
tion is  united  and  enthusiastic,  and  makes  no  secret 
of  its  determination  to  use  all  the  opportunities  of 
debate  that  are  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  House  for 
thoroughly  discussing  and  amending  every  clause  of 
the  Bill.  If  they  do  this,  they  can  easily  protract  the 
debate  until  Christmas.  To  defeat  these  tactics 
Mr.  Balfour  may  attempt  to  force  the  Bill  through  by 


IVestmtPuter  Gazfitf.} 

The  Confidence  Trick. 


MiNBR  :  '*  Hi,  there  !  I  gave  you  that  vote  for  the  sodgers :  you've  no 
light  to  give  it  to  the  passon.  You  just  give  it  to  me  back  again.  1*11  lake 
care  how  1  trust  you  next  time." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  General  (Khaki)  Election  of  X900  assured  the 
Staflfordshire  miners  that  they  could  vote  Unionist  without  hurt  to  their 
Liberalism  on  domestic  questions,  since  the  sole  issue  was  concerned  with 
the  war.— JTrr  J/r.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Uckfield,  Octc^n  1900. 
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the  unsparing  use  of  the  closure.    But  his  followers 

are  not  by  any  means  so  much  in  love  with  the  Bill 

as  to  accord  unwavering  support  to  such  a  high-handed 

measure.    Failing  closure,  the  Bill  must  either  be 

dropped  or  transformed. 

Speculation  in  political  quarters  runs 

Calculations     somewhat  on  these  lines.     If  Minis- 

oT  ters  amend  the  Bill  so  as  to  induce 

the  Quidnuncs^    ^,    ^  ^  ^  ^ 

the  Opposition  to  assent  to  its  passing, 

they  must  alienate  the  only  section  of  their  supporters 
that  cares  anything  about  it.  If  they  drop  it,  their 
prestige  is  gone.  If  they  use  the  closure,  they  will 
subject  the  allegiance  of  their  wavering  supporters 
to  such  a  strain  as  to  weaken  them  almost  as  much  as 
if  they  abandoned  it.  In  those  circumstances  the 
Ministry  is  likely  to  fall  in  the  next  six  months.  The 
Liberals  will  be  summoned  to  form  a  Cabinet,  and 
the  Unionists  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  post- 
pone a  dissolution  for  a  twelvemonth.  In  that 
time  they  calculate  that  the  new  Administration 
will  be  discredited  by  the  misfortunes  and 
disasters  which  are  certain  to  accrue  from  the 
damnosa  hereditas  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
left  them  in  South  Africa.  When  the  dissolution 
takes  place,  the  Unionist  Opposition  will  go  to  the 
country  against  the  Administration,  alleging  that  all 
the  misfortunes  have  happened  owing  to  the  change 
of  Government,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  relied 
upon  to  do  his  best  to  secure  a  majority  which  will 
lead  to  the  instalment  of  a  Chamberlain  Administration. 
To  defeat  these  tactics  it  is  argued  that  the  true  course 
for  the  Liberals  to  adopt  would  be  to  form  an  Adminis- 
tration and  appeal  to  the  country  at  once.  There  is 
little  doubt  in  the  present  temper  of  the  constituencies 
-what  the  result  would  be.  Mr.  Balfour  has  no  mandate 
from  the  country  of  any  kind ;  the  present  majority 
was  elected  solely  upon  the  war  issue;  and  peace 
being  now  declared,  the  majority  has  no  moral 
support,  and  the  sooner  we  have  a  dissolution  the 
better. 

The  meetings  of  the  great  Noncon- 
Noneonfopmlst  ^'^'^"^^^^  bodies,  notably  the  Congre- 
Revolt.        gationalist  and  Baptist  Unions,  have 

made  it  clear  that  if  the  Bill  is  forced 
through  as  it  stands,  a  considerable  number  of  earnest, 
even  if  mistaken,  ratepayers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
will  take  joyfully  the  distraining  of  their  goods,  and 
face  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  rather  than  consent 
to  pay  rates  for  what  they  regard  as  a  new  Church 
rate.  This,  of  course,  is  rebellion — the  rebellion  of 
passive  resistance.  It  is  not  a  policy  which  can  be 
adopted  by  any  man  or  any  party  responsible  for  the 


government  of  the  country  ;  but  the  right  to  resort  to 
it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  liberties.   Th  e  right 
of  the  State  to  compel  payment  of  rates  or  taxes  is  in 
this  country  always  strictly  confined  to  those  frontiers 
which  are  not  accurately  defined,  but  which,  for 
practical  purposes,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  an 
invisible  line  which,  if  crossed,  will  compel  loyal 
and  law-abiding  citizens  to  go  to  prison  rather  than 
pay  the  money.    It  is  so  unpleasant  to  go  to  prison, 
and  so  disagreeable  to  have  your  goods  distrained 
upon,  that  the  State  usually  has  a  fairly  free  hand 
and  can  do  pretty  much  as  it  pleases  ;  but  when  once 
the  line  is  crossed,  its  actions  can  be  paralysed  with 
the  greatest  ease.    We  should  be  paying  Church  rates 
to  this  day  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  persistent 
obstinate  refusal  of  a  mere  handful  of  men,  probably 
not  numbering  more  than  a  score,  who  made  the 
collection  of  a  Church   rate   the  occasion  for  an 
appeal  to  this  ultima  ratio  of  passive  resistance. 

While    Sacramentarians,  Catholic 
The  Real        and  Anglican,  are  compelling  the 
Education  Ppoblem.  Government  to  risk  its  existence 
upon  an  effort  to  give  the  necessary 
sectarian  atmosphere  to  secular  education,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  science  have  been  meeting  at  Belfast  to 
remind  the  nation  of  what  is  the  real  educational 
problem.    Professor  Dewar,  whose  knighthood  is  said 
to  have  gone  by  mistake  to  his  whiskey-making  naice- 
sake,   presided  over  the   meeting   of  the  British 
Association  at  Belfast,  and  in  his  inaugural  address 
he   took  occasion   to   emphasise   the   grave  peril 
in  which   we   stand  by  subordinating  educational 
efficiency    to     sectarian    controversy.       I  quote 
elsewhere    the    most    salient     passages    of  his 
address,    in    which    he    contrasted    the  superior 
organisation   of  Germany  for   training    in  applied 
chemistry  with  that  which  exists  in  this  country.  ''TIk 
German  population  had  reached  a  point  of  genera] 
training  and  specialised  equipment  which  it  will  take 
us  two  generations  of  hard  and  intelligently  directed 
educational  work  to  attain."    The  same  lesson  was 
insisted  upon  by  other  speakers  who  followed  him. 
Professor  Perry,  Professor  Armstrong,  and  Dr.  Cannan 
expressed  themselves  on  our  educational  deficiencies 
in   terms   which   the  Times  summarises,  with  fair 
accuraty,  as  amounting  to  a  combined  declaration  of 
opinion  that  education  prop)erly  so-called  scarcely 
exists  in  our  country  at  all ;  that  we  are  losing  and 
\vasting  millions  annually  for  the  lack  of  it,  and  many 
other  things  far  more  precious  than  millions,  soch  as 
the  art  of  living  in  the  world  with  an  intelligent  per- 
ception of  its  laws,  moral,  economical,  and  physical. 
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The 
Government 
and 
Ireland. 

as  Viceroy 


Yet  notwithstanding  all  their  speeches,  the  fate  of  the 
Education  Bill  will  probably  be  decided  much  more 
on  sectarian  than  on  educational  issues. 
Lord  Dud- 
1  e  y  has 
taken  up 
his  quarters 
at  Dublin 
Castle  ;  but  something  moi  u 
than  a  change  of  Viceroy 
will  be  necessary  to  deliver 
the  Government  from  their 
Irish  difficulties.  After  seven 
years,  during  which  th^y 
have  had  Ireland  in  the 
hollow  of  their  hand,  o\xv 
strong  Unionist  Ministers 
have  succeeded  in  pleasing 
nobody.  The  landlords  and 
the  old  garrison  party  are 
more  angry  with  them  than 
the  Irish  Nationalists.  Mr. 
Wyndham  has  proclaimdd 
Dublin  under  the  Crimes 
Act,  although  the  city  is 
admittedly  almost  crimeless. 
The  Corporation  by  40  votes 
to  6  has  protested  against 
the  application  of  coercion 
to  the  capital  of  the  coimtry, 
and  a  great  mass  meeting 
in  the  Phcenix  Park  hs- 
shown  that  popular  feeling 
is  deeply  aroused  on  the 
question.  But  this  belated 
display  of  vigour  in  the  old 
sense  is  for  from  satisfying 
the  partisans  of  law  and 
order.  The  Duke  of  Aber- 
com  has  solemnly  reminded 
them  of  the  awful  conse- 
quences which  follow  their 
neglect  of  the  warnings  of 
the  Irish  Loyalists,  and  Mr. 
Wjmdham,  by  way  of  show  - 
ing energy,  is  prosecuting 
the  newspapers  and  threaten- 
ing to  clap  Irish  members  of 

Parliament  into  gaol.  His  claws  are  clipped  in  that 
direction,  however,  by  the .  imperative  necessity  of 
keeping  the  Irish  Nationalists  at  Westminster  in  iiill 
force  in  order  that  their  votes  may  be  available  in 
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support  of  the  Education  Bill.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
pity  the  miseries  of  a  poor  Government  that  is  torn  in 
twain  between  its  desire  to  punish  Irish  members  for 
their  acts  in  Ireland,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  count  upon 
their  votes  in  the  lobbies 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Times  is  very  angry, 
and  declares  that  British 
statesmen,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions and  apparently  the 
clearest  views,  no  sooner  go 
over  to  Ireland  than  they 
seem  to  slip  down  at  once 
into  the  quagmire  of  a  futile 
and  vacillating  eclecticism. 
Surely,  if  British  statesmen 
have  been  tried  and  found 
wanting  jn  Ireland,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  allow  Irish 
statesmen  a  chance  of  govern- 
ing their  own  country  ? 

It  would 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  seem  as  if 
Victory.  President 
Roosevelt 's 
bold  defiance  of  precedent 
in  taking  the  stump  has  beer 
rewarded  by  brilliant  success 
It  is  now  reported  that  the 
old  men  of  the  party  machine 
have  capitulated  to  the  young 
man  at  the  White  House, 
and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
be  nominated  as  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  at  the  next 
Presidential  election.  This 
is  all  the  more  remarkable 
because  he  has  been  unable 
to  complete  his  programme 
owing  to  a  collision  with  a 
trolley-car  which  killed  the 
attendant  who  travelled  with 
him  to  secure  his  safety,  and 
caused  Mr.  Roosevelt  contu- 
sions which  led  to  the  growth 
of  an  abscess  below  the  knee. 
This  compelled  him  to  return 
to  Washington  before  he  had  completed  his  tour. 
Fortunately  the  abscess  seems  to  be  healing  all 
right,  and  neither  Mr.  Roosevelt  nor  the  country  has 
probably  suffered  from  the  curtailment  of  his  campaign. 


IFradelle  and  Voiat^. 

Dewat. 
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It  hari  already  secured  its  chief  end,  and  it  is  with 
«ip«^:erhes  as  with  roast  beef  -enough  is  as  good  as  a 

feast. 

'Ilie    autumn   manceuvres    of  the 

Oerman    Army,    which    are  beini; 
German  Autumn  ,    ,  ,     ,  .  ,     ,  , 

Mancsarres.     "^^^   this    year   m    Poland,  have 

passed  off  without  any  sensational 
incident.  Lord  Roberts,  Mr.  Brodrick,  General 
K^lly-Kenny,  and  General  French  attended  the  scene 
of  mimic  war.  These  soldiers,  fresh  from  the  realities 
of  warfare  in  South  Africa,  must  have  smiled  in  their 
•ileeves  at  the  puerility  of  the  imposing  display  which 
took  place  when  the  Kaiser,  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  ravalry  brigades,  led  several  thousand 
men  for  four  miles  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
smashing  charge  upon  the  enemy's  flank.  In 
real  war  every  saddle  would  have  been  e.Tipty 
long  before  the  foremost  files  had  got  within 
eight  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  position. 
Any  general  who  attempted  such  a  charge  as  that 
which  the  Emperor  conducted  in  person  would  deserve 
to  be  shot  by  court-martial  for  throwing  away  his  men. 
Soldiers,  however,  even  when  they  are  emperors,  cling 
to  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war, 
and  it  will  take  them  some  time  before  they  realise 
that  however  magnificent  great  massed  cavalry  charges 
may  be,  it  is  not  the  real  business  of  modem  war. 
The  lesson  which  the  late  M.  de  Bloch  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  impressing  upon  the  world  is 
gradually  gaining  universal  acceptance,  but  it  is  odd  that 
the  Kaiser,  who  prides  himself  so  much  upon  being 
up-to-date,  should  cling  to  methods  of  warfare  which  are 
as  much  an  anachronism  as  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

The  bitter  lesson  which  we  have  been 
Journalists  taught  by  experience  in  South  Africa 
Ministers.  to  what  a  journalist  may  do  when 

he  is  made  High  Commissioner,  will 
probably  stand  in  the  way  of  editorial  promotion  to 
administrative  offices  for  some  time  to  come.  France 
is  learning  a  similar  lesson  in  a  somewhat  similar  way. 
M.  Camille  Pelletan,  the  newly- appointed  Minister 
of  Marine,  first  made  his  mark  as  a  brilliant  leader- 
writer  in  the  Parisian  newspapers.  Unfortunately  the 
habit  of  pungent  political  discourse  in  which  he 
had  indulged  for  years  in  the  office  of  his  new*-- 
paper  appears  to  hAve  set  up  a  habit  too  st;-png  to 
be  controlled.  No  longer  able  to  use  his  pen,  he  has 
given  free  rein  to  his  tongue,  and  his  speeches  at 
Ajaccio  and  Bizerta  have  created  mild  consternation 
throughout  Europe.  In  Ajaccio  he  had  the  incredible 
^olly  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  port  which  he  pro- 
jK)sed  to  fortify  and  defend  aimed  straight  at  the  heart 


SilhoiutU.^  tPa:is. 

Pelletan  and  Andr^,  Enfants 
Terribles. 

In  future  they  must  be  kept  under  restraint. 


of  Italy,  and  at  Bizerta  he  spoke  with  equal  indiscretion 
as  to  the  immense  importance  of  that  arsenal  to  French 
nival  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  spite  of  Gibraltar 

and  Malta, 
France,  h  t 
said,  from 
Bizerta,  Tou- 
lon and  Cor- 
sica, could 
keep  an  open 
gate  between 
the  two  halvtfs 
of  the  Medi- 
t  e  r  r  a  n  e  an. 
This  may  be 
all  ver>'  true : 
but  to  blare  it 
in  the  ears  of 
Great  Brita  n 
and  Italy  was 
surely  unneces- 
sary. M.  Dd- 
cass^  was 
naturally  furi- 
ous, and  the 
Prime  Minister  took  occasion  publicly  to  discount  the 
blazing  indiscretions  of  his  new-fledged  journalist- 
Minister.  Newspaper  men  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  amount  of  mischief  they  can  do  in  their  news- 
papers, without  indulging  in  the  journalistic  habit  when 
they  become  Ministers. 

Tsars  make  speeches  so  seldom,  not 

once  in  twelve  months  as  a  general 
The  , 
Tsar*8  Speech,    ru^^i  ^'^^  considerable  interest  has 

been  excited  by  the  scries  of  speeches 
which  Nicholas  II.  found  it  necessary  to  address  last 
month  to  the  representatives  of  the  nobles,  Zemst^o&. 
and  peasants  who  were  assembled  to  meet  him  a: 
Kursk.  The  Emperor  had  gone  down  to  attend  the 
annual  Russian  manoeuvres  which  were  held  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  his  presence  in  the  midst  of  the 
provinces  which  have  recendy  been  the  scene  of 
something  resembling  a  jacquerie  was  utilised  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  representatives  of  the  various 
classes  of  his  subjects  to  hear  from  the  Imperial  lips 
the  Tsar's  word  of  command.  The  general  tenor  of 
his  discourses  was  Conservative,  as  might  be  expected. 
He  toid  the  landowners  that  the  system  of  landed 
estates  had  for  ages  been  the  mainstay  of  order  and 
morality  in  Russia,  an<J  that  its  maintenance  would 
be  the  object  of  his  constant  solicitude.  To  the 
Zemstvos  he  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  unifica- 
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tion  of  various  local  authorities,  and  of  devoting  their 
attention  to  local  questions  of  an  economic  character 
— a  remark  which  was  probably  intended  to  intimate 
that  the  cobbler  should  stick  to  his  last,  and  not 
venture  to  meddle  with  matters  that  lie  outside  his 
sphere. 

The  most  important  speech,  however, 

His  Advice      was  that  which  he  addressed  to  the 
to 

the  Peasants,  elders  of  the  villages  in  the  various 
Governments,  who  were  summoned 
to  attend  at  the  house  of  the  Governor  of  Kursk  to 
be  admonished  by  their  Tsar.  Referring  to  the  action 
of  the  peasants  who  had  plundered  estates  in  provinces 
of  Poltava  and  Kharkoff,  he  declared  that  the  culprits 
would  meet  with  the  punishment  which  they  had 
deserved,  and  that  the  authorities  would  not  in  future 
allow  such  disturbances  to  occur.  "Of  that  I  am 
sure."  Quoting  his  father's  words  at  the  time  of  his 
coronation,  he  said  :  "  Listen  to  your  local 
nobility  and  do  not  believe  nonsensical  rumours. 
Remember,"  he  added,  "that  a  man  gets  rich  not 
by  seizing  the  property  of  others,  but  by  honest 
labour  and  thrift,  and  by  living  according  to 
the  commandments  of  God," — a  remark  which 
may  be  charitably  interpreted  as  meaning  that  this 
which  ought  to  be  the  order  of  society  in  general, 
did  hold  good  of  peasant  society  in  particular.  For 
plundering  estates,  as  the  rioters  had  done,  was  the 
road  not  to  riches,  but  to  Siberia.  "  Repeat,"  said  the 
Tsar,  "  all  that  I  have  said  to  you  to  the  other  people 
in  your  villages,  and  tell  them  further  that  I  will  not 
leave  their  real  needs  unheeded."  That  the  Emperor 
will  do  the  best  he  can  to  fulfil  his  promise  everyone 
knows,  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  so  when  the  real 
needs  are  so  clamant,  and  the  needy  ones  are  numbered 
by  millions,  is  matter  upon  which  there  is,  to  say  the 
least,  considerable  room  for  doubt 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  living 
General  Booth*s  Englishmen,  General  Booth,  the  head 
Departure.     of  the  Salvation  Army,  left  England 
at  the  end  of  last  month  for  a  pro- 
longed tour  of  thirty  thousand  miles  through  North 
America.    He  will  travel  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  addressing  two  hundred  and  fifty  meet- 
ings in  all  the 
great  towns 
which  lie  along 
the  line  of  route. 
He   expects  to 
be  back  in  five 
months,  and  then 
will  almost  im- 
mediately start 
upon  an  equally 
extended  tour 
through  Europe 
and  Asia.  The 
marvellou.' 
energy  and  ac 
tivity    of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his 
Midlothian  days 
is  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  the 

world-wide  campaign  of  General  Booth.  Notwith- 
standing his  frequent  absence  from  home,  the  Army 
continues  to  flourish  under  the  able  administration  of 
his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth.  According  to 
the  figures  quoted  at  his  farewell  meeting  at  Exeter 
Hall,  the  Army  is  now  established  in  forty-seven 
countries  and  colonies,  where  it  has  eight  thousand 
stations  served  by  fourteen  thousand  oflScers,  male  and 
female,  who  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  its 
work.    It  would  be  diflficuU  to  find  any  parallel  to 


General  Booth. 


General  Booth's  American  Tour. 
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the  growth  of  this  gigantic  organisation,  which  was 
but  a  thing  of  yesterday,  and  to-day  is  an  influence 
making  for  righteousness  in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

We  seem  really  to  be  at  last  on  the 
Santos-Dumant   verge  of  the  conquest  of  the  air. 

Last  month,  almost  without  any 
preliminary  trumpeting,  an  intrepid 
young  English  aeronaut,  who  had  built  himself  an 
airship  in  which  the  propeller  is  fixed  at  the  bow,  not 
at  the  stern,  started  from  the  Crystal  Palace  one  fine 
day,  and  succeeded  in  making  an  aerial  flight 
across  London,  landing  safely  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Harrow.  During  his  flight  he  appears  to  have  had 
his  machine  under  perfect  control.  He  executed 
numerous  evolutions,  circling  round  and  round  in  the 
air  like  a  huge  bird,  sailing  both  with,  against  and 
across  the  wind  with  as  much  ease  as  if,  instead  of  being 
in  mid  heaven  above  London,  he  had  been  in  a  yacht 


The  Jews 
in 

Roumania. 


on  the  Solent.  Mr.  Stanley  Spencer  was  naturally  much 
elated  by  his  success,  and  maintains  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  increasing  the  lifting  power  of  the  balloon 
and  the  driving  power  of  his  engines  in  order  to 
navigate  the  air  with  ease  and  safety  even  against  a 
strong  breeze. 

Considerable  surprise  has  been  occa- 
sioned in  the  diplomatic  world  by 
the  action  taken  by  the  American 
Cabinet  in  reference  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Jews  in  Roumania.  It  is  not  likely 
to  do  the  Jews  much  good ;  but  it  is  an  interesting 
reminder  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton is  showing  a  disposition  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Old  World.  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
it  was  enacted  that  the  Roumanians  should  treat  the 
Jews  within  their  frontiers  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  modern  civilisation.  The  Americans 
were  not  a  party  to  the  Berlin  Treaty ;  but  as  they 
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are  somewhat  incommoded  by  the  arrival  of  many 
impecunious  jews  from  Roumania  at  their  seaports, 
they  have  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  signatories 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  asking  whether  something  should 
not  be  done  to  secure  for  the  Jews  the  rights  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
The  Roumanians  are  naturally  very  indignant,  and 
protest  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  allegations  made  as 
to  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Jews.  The  Roumanian 
Government  deny  that  the  exodus  of  the  Jews  from 
Roumania  was  due  to  legislation.  Bad  harvests,  and 
not  oppressive  laws,  have  driven  the  Jews  to  seek  a  new 
home  beyond  the  seas.  There  is  thus  a  dispute  as  to 
a  question  of  fact,  but  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  Jews  have  much  to  complain  of.  They  are 
not  popular  in  the  Eastern  lands  where  they  most 
congregate.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any 
good  will  follow  from  diplomatic  notes.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Armenians  is  not  very  reassuring  on 
this  point.  Note  that  at  the  last  competition  for 
mtermediate  County  Council  scholarships  in  London, 


The  Death 
of 

the  Queen 
of 

the  Belgians. 

Royal  Family, 
credited  with 
gitimate  sons. 


out  of  330  candidates,  Selig  Brodetski,  son  of  a  Russian 
Jew  pedlar,  who  has  settled  in  Spitalfields,  came  out 
at  the  head  of  all  the  competitors. 

.The  death  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  last  month  called  public 
attention  to  the  differences  which 
unhappily  prevail  in  the  Belgian 
Although  King  Leopold  is  popularly 
having  an  indefinite  number  of  ille- 
he  had  only  one  daughter  born  in 
wedlock,  and  when  this  daughter.  Princess  Clementina, 
now  Countess 
Lonyay,  came  to 
weep  by  her 
mother's  bier,  the 
King  refused  to 
enter  the  room 
until  his  daughter 
was  removed,  an 
exercise  of 
parental  author- 
ity which  had 
the  result  of  pro- 
ducing a  kind  of 
semi-popular  de- 
monstration in 
favour  of  a  prin- 
cess not  other- 
wise a  popular 
idol.  In  six 
months  King 
Leopold  will  be 
free    to  marry 

again.  He  is  now  a  man  of  sixty-seven.  Although 
he  is  not  what  may  be  called  a  marrying  man,  it  is 
thought  he  would  not  hesitate  to  marry  again  if  only 
for  the  chance  of  having  an  heir  who  would  deprive 
the  nephew  of  the  right  of  siicces'sion  to  the  Belgian 
throne.  With  the  exception  of  the  Kaiser,  the  reign- 
ing Sovereigns  of  Europe  are  singularly  lacking  in 
male  heirs.  The  King  of  Spain  is  not  married ;  the 
King  of  Belgium  has  no  son ;  the  Queen  of  Holland, 
like  the  Empress  of  Russia,  has  been  rather  cruelly 
disappointed  this  year  in  the  hopes  of  producing  an 
heir  to  the  throne ;  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  no 
children;  the  King  of  Italy  has  only  a  daughter, 
while  the  King  of  Servia  is  childless. 


The  late  Queen  of  fhe  Belgians. 


MOWBRAY   HOUSE  '^AT  HOMES/^ 


Mr. 


3nd  Mrs.  Stead  will  be  "At  Home**  for  all  the  friends,  subscribers,  "helpers,"  and 
correspondents  of  the  **  Review  of  Reviews  **  who  may  find  it  convenient  to  call  at  the 
office,  Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street,  London,  W.C.,  every  Friday  afternoon  from  four 
to  six.  All  friends  from  the  provinces,  colonies,  or  countries^  beyond^  the  sea  will  be 
specially  welcome. 
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CHIEF  EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Sept.  I. — A  supplement  to  the  Dublin  Gazette  contains  pro- 
clamations extending  the  Crimes  Act  to  a  further  number  of 
counties  and  boroughs  in  Ireland  ...  The  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress opens  its  thirty-fifth  annual  congress  at  the  Holborn 
Town  Hall,  London  ...  The  Scottish  Horse  on  their  return  from 
Afiica  are  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Edinburgh  Corpora- 
tion ...  The  Cape  Assembly  goes  into  Committee  on  the 
General  Indemnity  Bill  ...  A  violent  gale  is  experienced  on  the 
coast  of  Cape  Colony  ;  seventeen  sailing  vessels  and  three  tugs 
are  driven  ashore  at  Port  Elizabeth  ...  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is 
entertained  at  a  banquet  in  Paris  ...  A  Congress  opens  at 
Antwerp  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Justice 
to  consider  improvements  in  the  treacment  of  the  insane  ... 
Mount  Pelee  is  again  in  violent  eruption  ;  two  hundred  lives  are 
lost  ...  The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists 
opens  at  Birmingham  . . .  Arbitration  of  the  dispute  between  the 
Newfoundland  Government  and  Mr.  Reid,  public  works  con- 
tractor, b^ns  at  St.  John*s  ...  The  Russian  Minister  of 
Education  withdraws  the  decree  forbidding  the  admittance  of 
Jews  to  the  Universities. 

Sept.  2. — The  Duke  of  Connaught  is  appointed  Colonel  of 
the  Army  Service  Corps  .  .  Lords  Mount-Stephen  and  Strath- 
cona  give  an  endowment  producing  ;f  i6,ooo  per  annum  to  King 
Edward's  Hospital  Fund  ...  A  deputation  from  the  loyal 
Dutch  wait  on  the  Governor  at  Cape  Town  to  present  the  reso- 
lution carried  by  them  at  Paarl ;  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  who  is 
present,  censures  the  deputation  for  waiting  on  the  Governor 
instead  of  on  Ministers  ...  Sir  A.  Lawlev  arrives  at  Pretoria  ... 
The  rainfall  in  India  continues  well  distributed  ...  The 
Armenian  Patriarch  at  Kum  Kapu  announces  that  the  Irade  just 
issued  abolishes  the  restrictions  on  Armenian  prosperity  ...  The 
German  Emperor,  at  Posen,  announces  that  the  Military  Radius 
Law  which  confined  that  city  is  abolished  ...  Mr.  Steadman 
delivers  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
opened  in  London. 

Sept.  3. — The  German  Emperor  and  Empress  are  present  at 
a  grand  parade  of  the  5th  Army  Corps  at  Posen  ...  President 
Roosevelt  meets  with  a  serious  carriage  accident  near  Pittsfield, 
Mass.;  he  escapes  with  slight  injury,  while  two  men  who 
accompanied  him  are  killed  ...  Owing  to  storms  and  heavy 
rains  Belfast  is  completely  flooded  . . ,  Direct  labour  representa- 
tion in  Parliament  is  discussed  at  the  Trades  Congress  ...  The 
Cape  Parliament  passes  the  third  reading;  of  the  General 
Indemnity  Bill,  and  resumes  the  consideration  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Indemnity  Bill. 

Sept.  4. — Mr.  Brodrick,  Secretary  for  War,  with  Lord  Roberts 
and  other  officers,  leaves  London  for  Berlin  to  attend  the  German 
Military  Manoeuvres  ...  Mr.  White,  United  States  Ambassador 
at  Berlin,  notifies  to  his  Government  his  desire  to  retire  on  com- 
pleting his  seventieth  year.  Dr.  D.  J.  Hill  is  nominated  his 
successor  ...  A  Parliamentary  paper  is  issued  which  states  the 
total  number  of  troops  sent  to  or  raised  in  South  Africa,  from 
August  1st,  1899,  to  the  end  of  the  war,  to  have  been  448,435  ... 
A  colliery  disaster  takes  place  in  South  Wales  at  Abertysswg, 
in  which  sixteen  lives  are  lost. 

Sept.  5. — Mr.  Chaml>erlain,  accompanied  by  Lord  Kitchener 
and  others,  receives  the  Bjcr  Generals  at  the  Colonial  Office  ... 
An  important  decision  takes  place  in  the  Cape  Parliament  on  a 
motion  moved  by  a  private  member  to  enquire  into  the  emolu- 
ments and  position  of  teachers ;  the  Ministry  and  Progressives 
are  outvoted  by  14  votes.  The  Cape  Legislative  Council  diicuvses 
the  question  of  Martial  Law  ...  Forest  fires  in  Greece  cause 
great  destruction  of  forests  in  that  country  ...  A  colliery  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean  is  flooded  j  seven  men  are  entombed  ...  The 
commercial  treaty  with  China,  negotiated  by  Sir  J.  Mackay,  is 
signed. 


Sept.  6. — Mr.  Chamberlain  has  a  private  interview  of  an  hour's 
duration  with  General  Botha  ...  Two  transports  bringing  2,400 
officers  and  men  arrive  from  Africa  at  Southampton  ...  The 
Trades  Union  Congress  concludes  its  sitting  in  the  Holborn 
Town  Hall,  London  ...  A  serious  tram-car  accident  occurs  in 
Glasgow ;  thirty  persons  injured  . . .  The  Penrhyn  quarrymen  on 
strike  hold  a  mass  meeting  and  pass  a  resolution  r^etting  that 
Lord  Penrhyn  has  declined  to  accept  the  services  of  either  Mr. 
Balfour  or  .Lord  Rosebery  as  conciliators  ...  Mr.  Seddon  leaves 
London  to  return  to  New  2^1and  ...  The  Haitian  gunboat 
CrHe  h  Pierot  is  sunk  by  the  German  cruiser  Panther. 

Sept.  8. — A  Reuter  telegram  from  Simla  says  it  is  expected 
that  the  expense  of  the  Delhi  Durbar  will  not  exceed  ;f  190,000 
...  Russia  demands  that  Turkey  shall  allow  four  unarmed 
torpedo  boats  to  pass  through  the  Dardanelles.  The  financial 
condition  of  Turkey  is  in  a  very  critical  condition  ...  The 
transport  Jofia  leaves  Madras  for  South  Africa  with  1,300 
Bjers. 

Sept.  9. — The  Boer  Generals  leave  London  on  their  return 
to  the  Continent  ...  Two  meetings  take  place  at  Cape  Town 
between  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  and  the  Progressives  without  result, 
as  the  Premier  refused  to  move  from  his  present  position ;  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg  presents  his  Budget  statement  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  The  Federal  Senate,  at  Melbourne,  passes  the 
Commonwealth  Tariff  Bill  ...  The  Marquis  de  Montebello 
retires  from  being  French  Ambas.sador  at  St.  Petersburg  ...  The 
French  Cabinet  decides  to  strike  Colonel  de  Saint  R^my  off  the 
Army  List  ...  The  public  funeral  of  Professor  Virchow  takes 
place  at  Berlin. 

Sept.  10. -^A  Parliamentary  Paper  is  issued  which  relates 
particulars  of  the  interview  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the 
Boer  Generals  ...  The  British  Association  meets  at  Belfast, 
when  Professor  Dewar  delivers  his  Presidential  address  ...  The 
Victorian  Parliament  is  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Ministry  on  the  Retrenchment  Bill  ...  A  Commission 
sent  to  apply  reforms  in  Macedonia  leaves  Constantinople  for 
Salonika. 

Sept.  II.— Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P.,  addresses  a  long  letter 
to  the  Irish  Press  on  the  financial  aspects  of  the  Iris£  land 
problem  ...  On  the  third  reading  in  the  Cape  Parliament  of  the 
Indemnity  Bill,  Mr.  Merriman  brings  forward  his  motion 
condemning  the  agitation  for  the  suspension  of  the  Constitation 
...  The  Boer  Generals  arrive  at  Amsterdam  ...  The  Viceroy 
of  India  announces  that  good  rain  continues  to  fall  throughout 
the  country  ...  In  Egypt  an  epidemic  of  cholera  is  spreading  ; 
1,380  cases  reported. 

Sept.  12. — Lord  Milner  leaves  Johannesburg  on  a  tour  through 
the  Western  Transvaal  ...  The  German  Military  Manoeuvres  ar< 
brought  to  a  close... The  retirement  of  Bjiron  de  Staal  as  Russian 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  is  officially  announced...  At  a  speciad 
meeting  of  I  he  Dublin  Corporation  a  resolution  is  passed  by  40 
votes  to  6  condemning  the  action  of  the  Government  in  proclaim- 
ing the  City... Lord  Penrhyn  refuses  to  meet  four  representatives 
of  the  quarrymen  on  strike,  in  view  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  dispute. 

Sept.  13. — A  meeting  of  Nationalists,  at  which  about  20,000 
are  present,  is  held  at  Dublin,  to  protest  against  the  proclamatioR 
of  the  City  under  the  Crimes  Act ;  the  Lord  Mayor  presides  ... 
A  congress  of  postal  and  telegraphic  emphyis^  attended  by  150 
delegates  representing  45,000  members  in  the  service,  is  held  in 
London,  resolutions  are  passed  demanding  various  reforms  and 
removal  of  grievances  ...  At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Penrhyn 
strikers  Lord  Penrhyn's  last  letter  is  read  with  disapproval  ...  A 
new  technical  school  is  opened  by  Lady  Warwick  at  Southend - 
on-Sea,  which  has  been  built  by  the  Town  Council,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  County  Council,  at  a  cost  of  £10,000  ...  The 
British  team  wins,  at  Ottawa,  the  Palma  Trophy,  given  by  the 
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Riflemen  of  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  scores  1,459 
points,  against  1,447  by  the  United  States  and  ii373  by  the 
Canadian  team  ...  The  Emperor  and  Dowager-Empress  of 
China  move  their  Court  to  the  Smnmer  Palace  ...  Mr.  Chytrand, 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Chicago,  gives  a  decision  which,  if 
sustained  by  the  Higher  Court,  will  render  comers  in  grain 
impossible. 

Sept.  15.  —The 
Hague  Arbitration 
Court  opens  for  the 
consideration  of  the 
dispute  between 
the  United  States 
and  Mexico  in  re- 
gard to  Church 
property  in  Cali- 
fornia ...  An  Ameri- 
can cruiser  is  des- 
patched to  Colon, 
in  Colombia  ... 
Signor  Zanardelli, 
the  Italian  Premier, 
is  entertained  at 
Naples  ...  The  Tsar 
arrives  at  Kursk  for 
the  military  man- 
ceuvres  ...  The 
editor  of  the  Iiish 
People  appears  to 
answer  summonses 
before  the  Dublin 
Police  Court  ...  Mr. 
H.deWindt  reaches 
England  from  his 


Professor  Matzen. 

President  of  the  Court,  Hague  Tribunal. 


overland  journey  of  19,000  miles  from  Paris  to  New  York. 

Sept.  16. — The  abolition  of  Martial  Law  in  Cape  Colony  is 
announced  by  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  in  the  Cape  Parliament  ... 
Queen  Wilhelmina  opens  the  session  of  the  States-General  in 
person  ...  The  German  Socialist  Congress  opens.  ...  M,  Sarafof 
is  arrested  at  Nish,  and  escorted  to  Belgrade. 

Sept.  17. — The  anti-Suspension  Debate  is  continued  in  the 
Cape  Parliament  ...  The  Hong-Kong  Chamber  of  Commerce 
passes  a  resolution  advocating  a  fast  Atlantic  service  between 
China,  Japan,  and  Canada  ...  The  revision  of  the  Japanese 
and  American  commercial  treaties  is  proceeding  ...  The  British 
Association,  at  Belfast,  concludes  its  sittings. 

Sept.  18. — The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Kossuth  is  celebrated 
throughout  Hungary  ...  The  revenue  of  Jamaica  for  the  five 
months  of  the  financial  year  exceeds  by  ;f  40,000  the  receipts  for 
the  same  period  last  year  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  fruit 
trade  ...  Cholera  prevails  throughout  Egypt  ...  The  Institute 
of  International  Law  begins  its  sittings  at  Brussels  . . .  Mr.  Hay, 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  addresses  a  stirring  appeal  to 
the  Powers  who  signed  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878  on  the  treat- 
ment of  Jews  in  Rouniania  ...  Lieutenant  Peary  and  his  party  on 
board  the  Windward  arrive  at  Cape  Breton  ;  it  is  announced  that 
he  failed  to  reach  the  North  Pole. 

Sept.  19. — Captain  Sverdrup  and  his  Arctic  expedition 
to  the  North  Pole  arrive  on  board  the  Fram  at  Stavenger, 
Norway  ...  The  King  of  Italy  confers  the  Cross  of  a  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Italian  Order  of  the  Crown  on  Signor  Marconi  ... 
An  important  Congress  of  German  bankers  meets  at  Frankfurt 
...  It  IS  announced  that  permits  are  no  longer  required  for  Cape 
Colony  owing  to  the  abolition  in  that  colony  of  martial  law 
...  Mr.  Stanley  Spencer  makes  a  success.''u I  voyage  in  a  navi- 
gable balloon  from  the  Crystal  Palace  to  Harrow. 

Sept.  20. — A  demonstration  on  Woodhouse  Moi>r,  near 
Leeds,  against  the  Education  Bill  is  attended  by  an  immense 
assemblage  of  people  ...  The  Penrhyn  men  on  strike  hold  a 
mass  meeting  to  consider  Lord  Penrhyn's  last  letter  to  their 
Chairman  ...  The  Australian  Cricketers  embark  at  Southampton 
...  Fatal  deaths  from  cholera  in  Egypt  amount  to  25,734  ...  The 
British  Government  addresses  a  Note  to  the  Signatory  Powers 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  calling  attention  to  the  American  Note 


of  the  i8thinst.  ...  The  anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the  Italian 
troops  into  Rome  in  1870  is  celebrated  throughout  Italy  ...  The 
German  Socialist  Congress  at  Munich  concludes  its  sittings. 

Sept.  22. — The  Lord  Mayor  receives  intimation  that  tli  King 
and  Queen  will  take  luncheon  at  the  Guildhall  on  October  26th 
...  Letters  are  published  from  Mr.  J.  Redmond  and  Mr.  William 
O'Brien  notifying  their  acceptance  of  Captain  Shawe- Taylor's 
invitation  to  a  conference  on  the  land  question  ...  Lord  Kitchener 
is  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  Ipswich  ...  In  the 
Cape  Colony  Parliament  Mr.  Merriman*s  anti- Suspension 
motion  is  resumed  ;  a  motion  for  fiirther  adjournment  is  rejected 
by  43  votes  to  15  ;  Mr.  Merriman's  resolution  is  agreed  to 
without  a  division  . . .  The  nomination  for  the  ten  vacant  seats  in 
the  Cape  Parliament  is  fixed  for  October  22nd  and  23rd. 

Sept.  23.— The  body  of  the  late  Queen  of  the  Belgians  is  brought 
from  Spa  and  interred  at  Laeken,  in  Belgium  ...  Dr.  Te  Water 
is  seized  with  paralysis  in  the  Cape  Parliament  ...  President 
Roosevelt  cancels  the  remainder  of  his  tour  owing  to  a  temporary 
illness,  the  result  of  his  carriage  accident  ...  A  special  meeting 
of  the  Liberal  Federation  is  fixed  for  October  I5ih  ...  The 
negotiations  for  the  formation  of  the  Atlantic  Shipj)ing  Com- 
bination are  now  complete  ...  The  Congregational  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  opens  its  autumn  meeting  at  Glasgow. 

Sept.  24. — Major  Studdert  and  his  two  sons  are  committed 
for  trial  at  the  next  Clare  Assizes  for  fraud  and  conspiracy  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  remounts  for  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry  ...  Mr.  W.  Redmond  is  ordered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Wright  to  enter  within  fourteen  days  into  recognisances,  himself 
in;£'ioo  and  two  sureties  of  £^0  each,  for  good  behaviour,  or  Ije 
committed  to  prison  for  six  months,  on  account  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  nim  on  August  31st  ...  The  Boer  Generals 
issue  from  Amsterdam  **  an  appeal  to  the  civilised  world  "  for 
funds  to  support  their  people  in  their  indescribable  distress  ; 
Mr.  H.  Phipps,  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Trust,  places 
100,000  dollars  (^20,586  14s.  5d.)  to  the  fund  ..  President 
Roosevelt  arrives  in  Washington. 

Sept.  25. — Lord  Dudley,  the  new  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
makes  his  state  entry  into  Dublin  ...  The  Congregational  Union 
concludes  its  session  at  Glasgow  ...  In  the  Cape  Parliament  Dr. 
Smart t  proposes  legislation  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  Attorney-General  denies  there  is  any  necessity  for  such 
a  proposal ;  the  debate  is  adjourned  ...  The  French  Ministry  of 
Finance  reports  on  French  investments  abroad,  which  amount  to 

1, 200,000, 000. 

Sept.  26. — A  Parliamentary  Paper  is  issued  relating  to  Pacific 
Island  Labour  in  Queensland  ...  The  Royal  Red  Cross  is 
conferred  on  Miss  A.  Meyers  and  Miss  D.  Bruzier  for  attending 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  Pekin  ...  Splendid  rains  fall 
in  Victoria  (Australia)  ...  The  Compensation  Loan  Bill  is  read 
a  second  time  in  the  Cape  Parliament  ...  A  severe  cyclone  is 
experienced  in  Sicily. 

Sept.  27. — A  train  is  wrecked  at  Arleux,  in  France  ;  twenty- 
two  persons  are  killed  and  sixty  injuretl  ...  Mr.  Samuel  Harris, 
Hon.  Sec.  United  Irish  League,  is  -sentenced  to  three  months' 
hard  labour  ...  The  Ambassadors  at  Constantinople  nominate 
MuzafTer  Pasha  as  Governor  of  Lebanon  ...  A  Russian  military 
celebration  takes  place  at  Shipka  in  memory  of  the  independence 
of  Bulgaria,  assisted  by  Russia. 

Sept.  28.  —The  International  Maritime  Committee  concludes 
its  sittings  at  Homburg  ...  A  demonstration  takes  place  in 
Trafalgar  Square  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  of  Shop 
Assi.stants. 

Sept.  29. — The  Peking-Shan-hai-kwan  railway  is  restored  by 
Russia  to  the  Chinese  Government.  ' 

Sept.  30.— The  Cunard  Company  announce  that  they  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  British  (ioverimient  by  whicli 
they  will  receive  1 50,0^0  for  remaining  entirely  British  for 
twenty  years. 

SPEECHES. 

Sept.  I.— Mr.  W.  C.  Steadman,  Sir  J.  McDougall,  and  Mr. 
John  Burns,  at  Holborn  Town  Hall,  London,  on  the  position  «  1 
Trade  Unions  ...  President  Roosevelt,  at  Proctor,  Vermont,  <»ii 
[he  Monroe  doctrine. 
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Sept.  2.— President  Roosevelt,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  Trusts, 
their  evils,  and  their  uses. 

Sept.  3. — The  German  Emperor,  at  Posen,  makes  a  conciliatory 
speech  to  the  Poles  ...  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  at  Ottawa,  on 
Colonial  and  Imperial  politics. 

Sept.  9.-^ At  the  Academy  of  Science,  Paris,  M.  Bouchard  on 
the  life  and  service  of  Professor  Virchow  ...  Count  Apponyi  at 
Temesvar,  Hungary,  on  the  national  danger  of  the  Pan-Germanic 
agitation  in  Hungary  ...  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  in  Canada,  on  the 
Colonial  Conference  in  London. 

Sept.  10. — Mr.  Dillon,  at  Belfast,  on  the  proclamation  of 
Dublin. 


Photograph  by\  \,Van  der  Weyde,  New  York. 

President  Roosevelt  on  the  Stump. 


Sept.  II. — At  Belfast,  Professor  Armstrong  on  Educational 
Science,  Professor  Perry  on  Engineering,  and  Dr.  Cannan  on 
Economic  Science. 

Sept.  12. — Mr.  J.  Redmond,  at  Waterford,  on  the  Irish  Land 
question. 

Sept.  14. — M.  Pelletan,  in  Corsica,  on  the  importance  of  the 
island  to  France  ...  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  W^illiam  O'Brien,  in 
Dublin,  protest  against  the  Proclamation  of  the  City  of  Dublin 
...  Lord  Londonderry,  at  W^yndham  Park,  on  the  .success  of  the 
Covernment. 

Sept.  15.— M.  Pelletan,  at  Bizerta,  on  the  need  for  security 
of  ranee. 


Sept.  17. — Sir  W.  Allan,  at  Gateshead,  on  the  shortcomings 
of  our  naval  management  ...  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  at  Bangor, 
declares  that  the  Government  Education  Bill,  if  passed,  will 
never  be  accepted  in  Wales. 

Sept.  18.— Sir  Charles  Dilke,  at  Perth,  on  the  Education  Bill 
and  Labour  representation  in  Parliament. 

Sept.  19. — Mr.  Balfour,  at  Haddington,  on  various  forms  of 
patriotism  ...  Mr.  Irvine,  the  Premier  of  Victoria,  on  the  need 
of  public  economy... M.  Combes,  French  Premier,  on  the  polic)- 
of  his  Government. 

Sept.  20. — President  Roosevelt,  at  Cincinnati;  expresses  him- 
self against  Tariff  changes  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Trusts. 

Sept.  23. — Rev.  Dr.  Hedley,  at  Newport,  on  the  Press  and 
Roman  Catholic  education  ...  President  Roosevelt,  on  tariff 
revision  ...  Sir  William  Walrond,  at  Alphington,  on  National 
Education  ...  Dr.  Fairbaim,  at  Glasgow,  condemns  the  Educa- 
tion Bill. 

Sept.  26. — Sir  Charles  Dilke,  at  Gloucester,  on  the  Education 
Bill. 

Sept.  27. — Sir  Walter  Foster,  at  Long  Eaton,  on  the 
Education  Bill. 

Sept.  29. — Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach,  at  Bristol,  on  the  Education 
Bill,  War  and  Finance. 

Sept.  30. — Mr.  Haldane,  at  North  Berwick,  on  National 
Education. 

OBITUARY. 

Sept.  I.— Mr.  J.  T.  Nettleship,  51. 
Sept.  3. — Lord  Connemara,  75. 

Sept.  4. — General  Artoux,  Governor  of  the  H6lel  des 
Invalides,  80. 

Sept.  5. — Professor  Rudolf  Virchow,  8d. 

Sept.  6.— Sir  Frederick  Abel,  Chemist  to  the  War  Office,  75. 
...  Mr.  Philip  James  Bailey,  author  of  "  Festus,"  85  ...  Rev. 
John  Patteson,  Canon  of  Norwich  ...  Captain  Jose  Ferreira  de 
Almeida  —  Professor  Wiillmer,  Cologne,  70. 

Sept.  9. — Dr.  Van  Asch  Wye,  Dutch  Colonial  Minister,  53. 
...  Mr.  W.  A.  Butler,  author  of  the  poem,  "  Nothing  to 
Wear." 

Sept.  10.— Mr.  Croad,  Clerk  to  the  London  School  Board,  72 
...  Rev.  J.  C.  Macdonnell,  Canon  of  Peterborough,  80. 

Sept.  12. — Mr,  Rosenthal,  at  Paris,  famous  chessplayer. 

Sept.  14. — Mr.  John  C.  Bullitt,  leading  Parliamentary 
Solicitor  in  the  United  States,  78. 

Sept.  15. — Mr.  Alexander  Sutherland,  Melbourne,  50  .. 
Professor  J.  J.  Hummel  ...  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston,  American 
novelist,  63  ...  Mr.  Stratton,  New  York. 

Sept.  17.— Rev.  Dr.  George  Scott,  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gregational Church. 

Sept.  18. — Professor  Von  Maurer,  Berlin,  79. 

Sept.  19. — The  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  at  Spa,  66. 

Sept.  21. — Rear- Admiral  Burges  Watson,  55  ...  M.  Gustave 
Wertheimer,  Paris,  54. 

Sept.  23.— Mr.  J.  W.  Powell,  the  naturalist  (at  Haven, 
U.S.A.),  68  ...  Rev.  Daniel  Fraser,  LL.D.  (Princi|Md  of  .Aire- 
dale College),  80. 

Sept.  24.— Senhor  Silvano  Drandao,  Vice-President  of  Brazil. 

Sept.  26.— Mr.  John  Latey  (Editor  of  the  Skftch),  50  ... 
Judge  Horace  Gray,  U.S.A.,  74. 

Sept.  29. — M.  Zola,  62. 

Other  Deaths  Announced. 

Dr.  Karl  Schneider,  Dr.  Ochelhauser,  M.  Vincent  Chesne- 
vicux,  Mr.  Alexander  Shepherd,  late  Governor  of  Columbia, 
U.S.A.  ;  Rev.  William  Mackinnon. 
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"  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us,  * 
To  see  ourselves  ^  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 

A GLANCE  at  the  caricatures  of  the  month  shows  that  in  the  recess  no  special  subject  has  preoccupied 
the  attention  of  the  cartoonists  of  the  world.    The  Coronation  is  now  a  thmg  of  the  past  ;  the  Boer  War 
is  ended ;  President  Roosevelt's  tour,  which  came  to  a  premature  end,  has  attracted  little  attention  out- 
side the  United  States,  so  that  the  selection  of  caricatures  this  month  is  of  wide  and  scattered  interest. 

I  am  delighted  to  introduce  my  readers  to  some  of  the  cartoons  this  month  from  the  Moon,  a  comic  weekly 
published  in  Toronto,  in  whose  artist  (Mr.  C.  W.  Jeflrer)^s)  we  welcome  a  valuable  addition  to  those  who  with  pen 
and  pencil  illustrate  the  contemporary  history  of  mankind.  The  first  of  the  Moon  cartoons  calls  attention  to  a 
grievance  of  which  the  British  publishers  have  good  reason  to  complain.  It  is  tp  be  hoped  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberjain  will  bring  a  fresh  mind  to  bear  upoji  the  great  question  of  according  to  periodicals  the  same 
postal  advantages  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  heaviest  of  circulars  and  advertising  sheets  which  appear  under  the 

semblance  of  trade 

organs.  ThcAtfuri-  ~  ~~~~~ 

can  Review  of 
Reviews  can  go 
anywhere  by  post  in 
the  American  con- 
tinent for  about  one- 
fifth  the  price  that 
the  British  Review 
OF  Reviews  has  to 
pay  if  it  is  sent  by 
post  from  London  to 
the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  The  natural 
result  follows :  the 
publications  of  the. 
United  States  simply 
monopolise  the 
Canadian  market. 
Here  is  another  of 
the  cartoons  from 
Mr.  Jeffer}'s'  pencil, 
which  gives  an  en- 

Meen,  13/9/02.]  [Toronto.  tircly  new  and  Cana-        Moopi,\iy^io'i,\  [Toronto.  ^ 

dian   impression  of 

our  Jingo  Colonial .  Secretary.  Mr.  Jefferj'S  is  not  the  only  artist  on  Moon,  He  has  a  colleague  in  Mr,  W. 
McConnell,  whose  caricature  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  would  seem  to  indicate  considerable  ^kill  in  exaggerating  the 
salient  feature  of  his  victim.  ^  


"TTTT 


A  Quiet  Evening:  in  a  Canadian  Home. 
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At  home  we  have  Mr.  Gould  back  again,  after  a 
sojourn  in  the  Black  Forest.  Among  his  larger  cartoons 
of  the  month,  Mr.  Ritchie,  being  promoted  to  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  figures  as  Mr.  Mantaiini 
in  **  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  in  a  cartoon  entitled  **  The  New 
Finance,"  which  is  suggested  by  the  story  that  the 
Government  has  saddled  the  new  Colonies  in  South 
Africa  with  a  debt  of  100,000,000  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  war. 

In  Mr.  Ritchie-Mantalini  there  is  a  suggestion  that 
]»Ir.  Ritchie  will  lend  himself  as  aptly  to  Mr.  Gould's 
playful  pencil  as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  has  for  years  been 
his  most  successful  subject. 


tl^nHmimier  GauetU.} 


Mb.  Bull  (to  his  Exchequer  Clerk) : 
Ritchie?" 

Mr  RiTCHiB :  "  Simplest  thing  in  the  world,  sir. 
the  lednr  and  dehit  somehody  with  the  dem'd  deficit." 

Mr.  Boll:  "  Humph !  It  may  he  all  right,  hut  do  you  really  think 
you'll  get  any  of  it  f  *' 


[84/9/02. 
'  But  where  are  your  assets,  Mr. 

Open  an  account  in 


As  a  comparison,  it  is  well,  to  compare  Mr.  Ritchie's 
portrait  in  "  The  New  Finance  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
m  "  An  Obvious  Retort."  John  Bull  figures  in  both  car- 
toons, and  in  both  cases  he  is  irate  with  a  Minister  on 
questions  bearing  on  finance. 


WcsimtHster  Gazettf.\ 


[2/9/03. 


Mr.  C.  (gaily) :  "  Of  coursa  we  weren't  ready— we  all  knew  that. ;  but 
then  you  must  remember  it's  doo«id  expensive  to  bs  always  ready." 

Mr.  Bull  :  "  Humph  !  It's  still  more  expensive  to  go  chucking  squeezed 
sponges  and  hour-glasses  about  befere  you  are  ready." 


[8/9/03.  . 

Coercion  in  Education. 

'  Education  Bill:  "Oh,  please,  Mr.  Wyndham,  don't  go  and  lock  up 
the  Irish  members  !   If  you  do,  what  will  become  of  me  ?    I  shall  be  lost .' ' 

Another  new  Minister  figures  in  a  delightfully  humorous 
cartoon  entitled  Coercion  in  Education."  When  one 
hundred  Unionist  members  are  in  incipient  revolt  against 
the  Education  Bill,  Ministers  can  only  force  it  through 
by  the  aid  of  the  votes  of  the  Catholic  Irish  Nationalists ; 
but  unfortunately  the  Ministerial  necessity  of  relying  upon 
the  Irish  vote  coincides  with  the  administrative  necessm 
daily  insisted  upon  by  the  Times  of  laying  b^  the  heels 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  national  agitation  in  the 
interest  of  law  and  order.  What  can  an  unlucky  Govern- 
ment do  ?  If  it  leaves  the  Irish  members  at  large,  it 
alienates  the  Irish  landlords ;  if  it  locks  them  up  il 
destroys  the  Education  Bill. 

The  possibility  that  we  may  have  another  Ireland  in 
Africa  suggests  a  Home  Rule  cartoon  to  the  Aftnneapoiii 
JournaL 


Home  Rule. 


John  Bull  :y>HLnd  you  deonnd  Home  Rule  ?  Ju&t  like  my  first 
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The  South  African  War  and  the  visit  of  the  Boer 
Generals  to  Europe  affords  a  topic  which  has  employed 
many  pens  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  artist  of  La  Silhouette  deals  with  this  subject 
in  a  cartoon  which  pays  little  regard  to  the  portraits  of 
the  persons  concerned. 


'  Come  on,  be  reasonable.    We  can  be  good  friends.    We  have  taken 
everything  of  jrours.    We  cannot  be  enemies." 


Minneapttit  ymtrnal.^ 


This  American  note  on  the  subject  of  the  Boer  applica- 
tion is  more  genial,  although  perhaps  friends  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary  may  not  altogether  like  the  represent- 
ation of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

From  South  Africa  come  various  more  or  less  ill- 
tempered  cartoons  reflecting  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Suspensionists  with  their  failure  to  compel  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg  to  assent  to  their  demand  for  the  reduction  of  all 
Cape  Colonists  to  the  position  of  "  political  helots." 
The  cartoon  entitled  "  The  Modem  Judas  "  in  the  South 
African  Review  is  thoroughly  typical  of  the  temper  of 
the  friends  and  followers  of  Dr.  Smartt. 

The  Cape  Reciter  has  a  much  more  genial  cnrtoon,  in 
which  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  figures  as  an  ostrich  brooding 
over  his  legislative  c^'gs. 


RtgiUer,  is/3/oa.]  [Capetown. 

What  wiU  the  Hatching:  be  ? 


South  A/tuan  Review,  9/8/09.] 


(C.ipctown 
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BulUtin,  it/^/o2.\  [Sydney. 

Done  with  :  The  Lesson  of  the  "Drayton  Grange." 


Dtr  NeltispalUr,  9/8/03.] 

England  in  Distress. 

*'  Goddam,  whatever  am  I  to  do  with  my  heroes  ?  " 


[Zurich. 


The  treatment 
of  the  Australian 
troopers  who 
were  sent  back 
in  the  over- 
crowded Dray- 
ton Grau^c^  and 
received  with 
scant  welcome 
when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  other 
end,  is  character- 
istically handled 
by  the  Sydney 
Bullctiti^  and 
hardly  less 
severely  by  the 
M  e  I  b  o  u  r  n  c 
Punch, 

A  somewhat 
similar  theme 

gested    to   Der  Aloibcl 

NebelsPcUter  by  Bloodthiksty  D.ck:  Pooh  !  UVnOt»e«riy« 
a   remark    attn-  dangerous  as  .it  looks.    Watch  me.'" 

buted    to  Lord 

Kitchener  as  to  the  danger  of  too  rapid  return  of  the 
South  African  troops  to  the  overcrowded  lal^ur  riiarket 
of  England. 

Mr.' Scddon,  having  returned  to  wind  up.  his  affairs  in 
New  Zealand,  has  not  figured  So  conspicuously  in  our 
cartoons  la^t^month,  but  he  is  still  tq  th^  fore  in  the 
Austral! aiv««lfg^.   The  4&jfcya&r^^ 

can<^turesTtis  tidiness  t6!|&  be^nd  w  tn^li^SpS&' 

the  question  of  Iiiu  '  li  il  Defence. 


Punch,  7/8/02.] 


The  Unwelcome  Sons. 


(Melbourne. 


The  Contingenters  :  "You  said  that  you  could  ill  spare  us  when  we 
went.  Now  that  we  tu^c  returned,  you  deny  us  the  privilege  of  earning  our 
bread." 
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A  clever  cartoon  dealing  with  another  phase  of 
the  same  subject  represents  the  Tsar  putting  a  little, 
diminutive  Peace  in  a  cage,  and  covering  it  up  with  a 
cloak,  entitled  "  Sleep  sweetly,"  in  order  that  he  may  not 
distract  the  attentioa  which  the  Tsar  is  going  to  give  to. 
the  Naval  manoeuvres  at  Reval. 


Vlk,t7fn/o2.]  [Berlin. 

The  Nayal  Manoeuvres  in  Reval. 

Nicolas  :  '*  Keep  quiet,  baby.   We  will  phy  together  another  time.'* 

Another  artist  in  Der  Ncbelspalter  sarcastically  presents 
a  suggestion  for  a  projected  International  Peace  Monu- 
ment, on  which  Peace  is  represented  as  dancing  upon 
the  snr(okihg  muzzles  of  huge  cannons,  each  supported  by 
one  of  the  great  rflilitary  Powefs.* * 


The  Politics  of  a  Mammoth. 

PRBSIOBNT  RoosBVELT :  "  America  may  no  longer  be  i^d  .as  a  rabbit  for 
,  European  experiments. 

From  a  cartoon  \x\  Der  Nebelspalter,  entitled  "  The 
Cape  to  Cairo  Railway,"  >t he  idea  may  be.  gathered  that 
there  is  son^e  notion  on  the  Cpntincnt  that  Russia  has 
interfered  with  the  execiition  of  this  milway.  I  giv^.also 
a  few  additional  cartoons  of  interest,  including  two  dealing 
with  President  Roosevelt. 


Der  yMtpalter,  16/8/02.J  [Zurich. 

The  Projected  International  Peace  Monument 


Der  Ncbelsp  alter,  23/8/02.]  jZurich. 

The  Ca^  to  Cairo  Railway. 

Russia  :  **  Here,  and  no  f      er.  friendO'-ls^  you  will  be  pocketing  all 
Abyssi  'f        1  I  have  some  foresiehi." 


The  Review  of  Reviews. 


i*  'csimimitfr  G4U£tte.  J 

A  Grizxij  Path. — President  Roosevelt  snd  the  Trusts. 

 "  b  ktafiitA  iiukill'' 

BAH :  ''^Doet  he  mMo  busaMttt" 

All  the  cartoons  reproduced  in  this  number  of  the 
Revifw  of  Reviews,  quoted  as  appearing  in  the  A^ 
York  Journal^  are  published  permis^n  of  C  Arthnr 
Pearson,  liniited^  who  has  acquired  the  Ei^lish  copyright 
for  afl  (Siricatures  of  the         York  y&umaL 


'<Ain*t  Dat  a  Shame? 

l^rtAjtlff  !lf«*  Dinner  Pail  "  should  again  stop 
'  '   .  to  the  White  House. 


A't«;tria  (to  King  Charlec  of  Roumania  and  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Hill  'ana) :     Get  out  of  Macedonia,  children.    It  is  not  pernutted  to  play 

in>ide." 
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I.— THE  REV.  JOHN  CLIFFORD,  D.D. 


TWO  of  the  most  notable  men  living  in  the 
world  at  the  present  day  are  both  about  the 
same  age.  They  differ  in  almost  every  other 
particular  excepting  the  fact  that  they  came  into  the 
world  about  the  same  time,  which  was  about  sixty- 
five  years  ago.  One  of  them  is  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  who  in  the  last  year  or  two  has  cast  every 
contemporary  American  financier  into  the  shade,  and, 
like  a  Colossus,  stands  astride  the  world,  with  one 
foot  in  New  York  and  the  other  in  London.  The 
other  is  Dr.  Cliflford,  of  Westbourne  Park  Chapel, 
in  London.  It  may  seem  odd  to  some  people 
whose  imaginations  are  dazzled  by  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  with  which  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan 
deals,  to  compare  the  two  men.  But  I  am  not  sure 
whether  Dr.  Cliflford  is  not  the  greater  man  of  the 
two.  He  is  not  wealthy — far  from  it ;  he  is  a  plain 
Baptist  preacher,  who  sprang  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people,  and  began  life  as  a  boy  in  a  lace  factory 
in  the  Midlands  when  he  was  eleven  years  of  age. 
But  to-day  he  is,  in  English  politics,  one  of  the 
most  potent,  if  not  the  most  potent,  personality  with 
which  the  Government  has  to  deal. 

Ever}'one  agrees  that  the  Government  is  tottering  to 
its  fall.  This  gigantic  Goliath,  puffed  up  with  pride, 
as  well  as  with  an  insolent  confidence  in  its  strength, 
has  found  its  David  in  Dr.  Clifford  ;  for  Dr.  Clifford, 
more  than  any  other  living  man,  represents  and  em- 
bodies in  his  own  person  the  principle  of  militant, 
uncompromising  Nonconformity,  the  snag  on  which 
Mr.  Balfour  has  driven  his  Administration  at  full 
speed.  No  single  man  contributed  so  much  to  the 
Tory  disasters  of  North  Leeds  and  Sevenoaks  as  Dr. 
Clifford,  and  if  at  this  moment  the  Unionist  majority 
is  quaking  in  its  shoes  with  the  dread  visions  of 
judgment  to  come,  the  result  must  be  attributed  mose 
to  Dr.  Clifford  than  to  anybody  else.  If  Dr.  Clifford 
had  been  laid  on  the  shelf,  if  his  weariless  pen  had 
been  at  rest,  and  if  his  eloquent  voice  had  been 
silenced,  the  whole  political  oudook  in  Great  Britain 
might  have  been  entirely  changed.  This  fact — and 
fact  it  is,  as  everyone  can  discover  for  himself  if  he 
cares  to  examine  into  matters  for  a  little — is  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  p>ower  of  personality  in  a 
democratic  age.  Possibly  another  leader  might  have 
arisen  if  Dr.  Clifford  had  been  out  of  the  way,  but, 
fortunately,  there  is  no  necessity  for  considering  that 
possibility.  Dr.  Clifford  is  not  out  of  the  way,  but 
blocking  with  his  imperious  veto  the  progress  of  the 
Bill  upon  which  Ministers  have  staked  their  fortunes. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  there  were  many  Non- 
conformist leaders.  To-day  there  is  practically  only 
one.  Even  five  or  six  years  ago  there  were  several 
men  whose  moral  rectitude,  clear  spiritual  vision,  and 
uncompromising  devotion  to  principle  commanded 


the  confidence  and  respect  even  of  those  who  were 
most  bitterly  opposed  to  them.  But  in  the  great 
apostasy  that  followed  the  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Boers,  public  confidence  in  many 
of  these  men  was  irreparably  shattered.  Contem- 
plating the  havoc  which  is  wrought  by  the  bloody 
delirium  that  has  possessed  the  nation  in  the 
last  three  years,  and  its  effect  upon  the  moral  and 
political  reputation  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  Non- 
conformity, one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  that  weird 
passage  in  the  mystic  vision  of  the  Apocalyptic  seer, 
which  describes  how  the  tail  of  the  great  red  dragon 
drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did 
cast  them  to  the  earth. 

Of  those  leaders  who  until  1899  shone  as  stars  of  the 
Nonconformist  firmament,  some  fell  apparently  never  to 
rise  again,  while  others  who  shall  be  nameless  here,  after 
a  plunge  into  the  abyss,  are,  with  painful  steps  and 
slow,  struggling  back  towards  their  old  positions.  It 
will  be  long  years  before  either  Christianity,  morality, 
or  humanity  recovers  from  the  effect  of  the  appalling 
desertion  of  those  who,  if  they  had  but  stood  "^firm, 
might  easily  have  averted  the  war  by  compelling  the 
Government  to  accept  the  arbitration  which  was  so 
repeatedly  pressed  upon  them  by  their  adversaries. 
Among  the  few  who  remained  true  to  the  faith  which 
was  delivered  to  their  fathers,  and  strove  strenuouslj 
to  remind  the  people  that  to  go  to  war  when  the 
road  of  arbitration  remained  open  as  a  way  of 
escape,  was  a  crime.  Dr.  Clifford  stands  conspicuous 
as  a  witness  for  truth,  peace,  and  justice  through- 
out all  these  long  dark  years.  In  his  New  Yearns 
message  at  the  beginning  of  1900  he  proclaimed 
his  implacable  hatred  of  the  war.  Inevitable  or 
avoidable,  he  branded  it  as  an  unspeakable  discredit 
to  us  and  to  our  civilisation.  He  protested  against 
the  idea  that  the  Boer  ultimatum  left  us  no  option  but 
to  go  to  war ;  and  he  asserted  in  unfaltering  terms  his 
conviction  that  as  w^e  were  wrong  in  going  to  war,  and 
as  continuing  in  a  wrong  course  would  never  make 
it  right,  the  truest  heroism  would  be  to  admit  the 
wrong  we  had  done,  and  seek  to  make  the  best 
amends  we  could  for  the  untold  mischief  that  had 
come.  When  the  Stop-the- War  Committee  was  forn  ei 
he  accepted  its  chairmanship,  signed  all  its  manifestoes, 
and  gave  his  strong  support  by  voice  and  pen  to  its 
reiterated  demand  to  the  country  to  "  stop  the  war,  and 
stop  it  now."  In  its  chief  manifesto,  over  the  signature 
of  Dr.  Clifford,  which  was  placarded  all  over  the 
waHs,  there  is  a  prophetic  passage  which,  although 
ridiculed  at  the  time  when  it  was  printed,  as  pre- 
posterously alarmist,  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned  ;  although  fortunately  the 
prediction  that  there  would  be  as  many  Boers  killed 
as  British  has  not  been  realised,  and  conscription  has 
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not  yet  become  the  law  of  the  land.    But  in  resisting 
the  war  in  South  Africa  Dr.  Clifford  was  consistent, 
and  acted  as  all  Nonconformists  might  have  been 
expected  to  do  considering  their  publicly  iasseverated 
devotion  to  the  principle  of  International  Arbitration. 
There  was   no  break  of 
gauge   in   .Dr.  Clifford's 
politics  on  this  occasion. 
He'  simply  kept^  straight 
on,  marvelling    that  \5a 
many  of   his  colleagues 
should  have  left  the  track. 
The  action  which  he  is 
taking    at     the  ^  present 
moment  follows  the  same 
impulse,  -and "is  inspired 
'  by  liie  sariie  enthusiasm 
for  righteousness,  liberty, 
and  justice    which  has 
made    the    Puritans  of 
England  so  great  a  force 
for  good  in  the  evolution 
of  the  liberty  and  moralit\ 
of  England.  Looking  back 
over  the  past,  I  do  not 
remember  a  single  great 
crisis  either  in  the  affairs 
of  London  or  in  those  of 
the  nation  or  the  Empire 
in  which  pr.  Clifford  did 
not  unhesitatingly  take  his 
stand  among   those  who 
were  contending  for  the 
triumph  of  the  higher  over 
the  lower  ideal.    He  did 
not  calculate  the  numbers, 
or  wait  to  see  how  the  cat 
was  going  to  jump.  Time 
and  again  he  has  thrown 
in  his  lot  with  thoSe  who 
for    the    moment  were 
doomed  to  certain  defeat  ; 
but,  as  Lowell  said  of  an 
American  of  the  same  type, 
"  he  saw  God  ftand  upon 
the  losing    sidie."*  And 
that  was  enough  for  him. 

He  is  a  good  man  to 
^ve  at  your  back  in  a 
%ht,  is  Dr.  Clifford.  He 
^  not  always  got  the 
thought  at  the  back  of  his 
^lead  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  squint  round  the  corner 
to  see  how  he  might  cut 
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Dr.  Clifford  in  his  Pulpit 


and  ran  if  the  fight  became  too  fierce.  There  are 
some  men  who  are  magnificent  fighters  in  a  cause  which 
»s  obviously  winning  all  along  the  line.  No  one 
can  be  more  validnt  than  those  who  see  that  they  are 
destined  to  seize  the  camp  of  the  enemy.    Of  a  far 


higher  type  are  those  who  ^6  forward ,  cheerfully, 
although  they  know  that  the  close  of  the  day.  may 
find  them  lying  on  a  stricken  field  or  captives  in  the 
hands  of  their  foes. 

My  first  experience  of  .Dr.  Clifford  as  a  comrade 
was  after  the  publication 
df  "  Tlie  Maiden  Tribute 
of  Modern  Babylon,"  when 
he  formed  one  ,of  what 
was  known  as    the  team 
who  supported  me  in  go- 
ing frbm  town  to  town, 
frorh    city  to  city,  from 
jjlatform   to  platform,  to 
l)k  ad  the  cause  of  the 
defenceless    girlhood  of 
England    In  those  days 
of   stress  and  storm  I 
learnt  to  understand  and 
to  appreciate  the  sterling 
qualities  of  my  comrades, 
and  to  form  a  quantita- 
ti\e  estimate  of  the  in- 
trinsic force  ,2m,d  value  of 
the  services  which  they 
rendered.  Dr.  Clifford  was 
one  of  the  best.  Loyal 
and  true,  he  never  flinched 
he  never  failed.  His 
hearty  sympathy  was  an 
unfailing  refreshment. 
After  the  faculty  of  being 
able  to  bestow  hard  knocks 
uj)on  your  adversary, 
one  of  the  most  invaluable 
of  the  qualities  of  a  com- 
rade is  to  dispense  the 
gracious  wine  and  oil  of 
sympathy  and  of  affection 
aniong  your  friends.  Dr. 
Clifford  was  down  at  the 
Old    Bailey    every  day 
during  the  trial  which  arose 
out    of   "The  Maiden 
Tribute,"  and  when  I  was 
an  ordinary  criminal  con- 
vict in  my  solitary  cell 
i  n  Coldbath-in-the-Fields 
it  was  the  familiar  form 
an  I  cheery  voice  and  kind- 
ling eye  of  Dr.  Clifford 
which    first    lit    up  the 
gloom  of  the  prison.  Very 
soon  afterwards  came  Mr. 
Waugh    and  Sir  George 
Lewis ;  but  Dr.  Clifford  got  in  ahead  of  all  the  rest. 

My  experience  in  that  campaign  in  The  Maiden 
Tribute "  has  been  the  experience  of  all  those  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  work  with  Dr.  Clifford. 
Although  so  doughty  a  combatant  and  so  vigorous 
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an  exponent  of  "  the  dissidence  of  dissent  and  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion,"  few  men  are 
of  a  more  tolerant  temper  or  more  indifferent  to  the 
points  upon  which  his  friends  and  allies  differ.  In 
this  his  mood  differs  very  greatly  from  that  of  other 
notable  leaders  in  our  political  and  religious  campaigns. 
And  here  again  I  can  speak  feehngly.  I  have,  always 
had  a  very  kindly  side  for  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  his 
representatives  all  over  the  world.  This  weakness  of 
mine  for  the  Vatican  has  brought  down  upon  me  tbe 
angry  animadversions  of  many  of  my  Nonconformist 
friends,  who  have  occasionally  shown  themselves  ready 
to  resort  well-nigh  to  a  major  excommunication  because 
of  my  hobnobbing  with  the  cardinals,  bishops  and 
priests  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  Dr.  Clifford,  as  his 
recent  utterances  afford  only  too  ample  proof,  is"  as 
vehement  a  Protestant  as  ever  entered  Exeter  Hall ; 
but  divergence  of  view  upon  this  question  never  caused 
even  a  ruffle  in  our  relations.  He  is  content  that  I 
should  dream  dreams  concerning  what  he  regards 
as  an  impossible  utilisation  of  the  Papacy  in  the 
service  of  humanity  and  progress.  He  even  hopes 
that  they  will  come  true  ;  but  as  a  practical  man  who 
has  estimated  the  chances  of  their  realisation,  he  goes 
his  own  way  and  wages  war  upon  clericalism  without 
aggravating  his  difficulties  and  spoiling  his  relations 
with  those  of  his  friends  who  bow  down  in  the  house 
of  Rimmoh. 

All  this  springs,  I  suppose,  from  his  happy  knack 
of  approaching  everything  from  the  point  of  view 
of  sympathy  rather  than  antipathy,  of  endeavouring 
to  see  the  good  in  things  rather  than  to  fix  his  gaze 
upon  the  evil  This  is  chiefly  due  probably  to  natural 
temperament;  but  who  can  say  how  much  we 
owe  to  his  tutor  in  the  Midland  Baptist  College  at 
Leicester,  who  on  hearing  one  of  his  earliest  sermons, 
preached  when  a  student  of  only  eighteen,  administered 
to  him  a  criticism  which  has  left  a  lifelong  impress 
upon  his  character  ?  Young  Clifford  had  been,  in 
his  own  phrase,  doing  a  great  deal  of  denuncia- 
tion of  the  faults  and  foibles  of  Christian  people. 
His  tutor,  who  was  unexpectedly  present,  sent 
for  him  at  the  close  of  the  discourse,  and 
p Dinted  out  that  it  was  indiscreet  for  a  lad  of  eighteen 
to  indulge  in  such  wholesale  reproaches,  and  then  he 
added  :  "  I  would  advise  you,  Mr.  Clifford,  to  throw 
your  pepper-box  away  and  take  a  pot  of  honey  round 
with  you."  "  That  piece  of  advice,"  said  Dr.  Clifford, 
"  altered  my  style."  It  is  possible  that  some  of  our 
clerical  friends  may  not  find  very  much  of  the  pot  of 
honey  in  Dr.  Clifford's  recent  educational  deliverances. 
At  the  same  time  no  one  can  deny  that  he  is  genial 
even  in  the  midst  of  controversy ;  and  if  he  in  his 
polemics  knocks  his  opponent  down,  it  is  with  a  good 
straight  blow  from  the  shoulder,  which  carries  no 
malice  with  it,  and,  when  the  fight  is  over,  no  one  is 
more  ready  to  shake  hands  and  be  friends. 

Another  attribute  of  the  man,  gratefully  remem- 
bered because  delightfully  felt  by  all  those  who  come 
in  contapct  with  him,  is  his  radiant  optimism.    He  is 


always  battling  with  evil,  but  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  one 
who  knows  that  evil  is  transitory  and  must  pass. 
Pessimism,  of  course,  is  nothing  but  applied  atheism, 
and  all  gloom  and  depression  are  due  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  subtle  poison  of  unbelief  has  eaten  its 
way  into  our  faith  in  God-    Dr.  Clifford  is  a  cheery 
apostle  of  progress.    With  him  nothing  is  more  cha- 
racteristic than  his  reply  on  one  occasion  to  a  Social 
Democrat,  who  remarked  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Clifford's 
address  : — "  Our  lecturer  thinks  that  the  world  is 
getting  better.    Now  I  don't  think  it  is."   "But  I 
Anow  it  is,''  replied  Dr.  Clifford.    "  I  know  that  when 
I  was  eleven  years  of  age  I  was  called  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  to  go  and  work  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  in  a  lace  factory,  and  I  know  that  no  boy  will 
be  called  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  to  be 
forced  to  work  twelve  hours  in  any  factory  in  the 
land." 

It  is  often  noticeable  that  those  who  have  had  real 
first-hand  experience  of  the  hardships  of  hfe  in  their 
youth  are  more  keen  to  appreciate  the  improvement 
that  has  taken  place  not  merely  in  making  life  more 
comfortable,  but  in  other  and  less  material  directions. 
Dr.  Cliflord's  zeal  for  education  dates  from  his  early 
youth.    His  father  was  a  village  factory  hand  at  Bees- 
ton,  Notts,  and  John  Clifford  was  the  eldest  of  a  family 
of  six.    Probably  the  worst  and  most  ill-eqiupped 
of  the  clerically  administered  Voluntary  schools  which 
excite  his  ire  to-day  is  a  paradise  of  eflficiency  and 
comfort  compared  with  the  village  school,  in  which  a 
wooden-legged,  squint-eyed  schoolmaster  tailght  him 
to  read.   His  teacher  did  not  spoil  the  child  by  sparing 
the  rod,  and  his  habit  of  flinging  his  ruler  at  the  head  of 
any  boy  who  displeased  him  left  a  deeper  impress 
upon  Dr.  CHfford's  mind  than  any  of  his  lessons.  Before 
he  was  eleven  years  of  age  he  left  school,  and  became 
"  jacker-off "  in  a  lace  factory.    His  duty  was  to  get  the 
lost  bits  of  thread  left  on  the  bobbins  in  making  lace, 
and  tie  them  together  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
thread,  which  might  be  used  again.    His  hours  were 
long,  his  fare  was  scant.    "  Many  a  time,"  he  says,  "  I 
have  gone  on  working  from  Friday  morning  right  on 
to  Saturday  evening  without  a  break."    This  was  in 
the  closing  year  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    He  had  a  good  mother,  and  a  giandmother 
who  only  failed  six  months  of  beiijg  a  centenarian. 
From  his  father  he  inherited  much  of  the  Methodist 
fire,  but  from  his  mother  came  his  devotion  to  the 
denomination  of  which  he  is  now  the  most  prominent 
representative. 

The  real  education  of  a  Nonconformist  youth  in 
those  days  came  from  the  Sunday-school  and  the 
chapel.  The  Sunday  service  and  family  prayers  were 
far  more  potent  in  quickening  the  mind  and  rousing 
dormant  faculties  into  being  than  the  spare  and  scanty 
teaching  of  the  school-room.  Before  he  was  fourteen 
Clifford  experienced  the  change  through  which  those 
pass  who  enter  into  the  new  life.  At  that  time  he  had 
been  seriously  and  even  distressingly  troubled  by  the 
problems  of  personal  sin  and  salvation,  and  the  way 
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of  peace  and  life.  In  his  case  the  conversion  came 
suddenly.  A  hymn  expressive  of  the  confidence 
that  God  was  always  found  by  those  who  sought 
Him,  lifted,  as  it  were,  the  burden  from  his  child's 
soul,  dispelled  his  darkness,  and  gave  him  a  conscious- 
ness of  peace  and  joy  which  has  never  left  him.  Two 
months  afterwards  he  was  publicly  baptised  according 
to  the  rites  of  his  own  denomination,  after  having 
undergone  the  customary  ordeal  of  investigation  by 
pastor  and  dea- 
cons as  to  the 
sincerity  of  his 
repentance,  and 
his  clear  accept- 
ance with  heart 
and  head  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

It  was  his  Sun- 
day-school teacher 
who  first  supplied 
him  with  books 
and  stimulated 
him  to  read.  Onr 
of  the  books  thus 
lent  him  in  his 
early  teens  has 
left  an  abiding 
trace  on  his  mind 
—a  trace  which  is 
particularly  con- 
spicuous at  the 
present  moment. 
It  was  D*Aubign6's 
"History  of  the 
Reformation." 
His  health  had 
been  impaired  by 
the  long  hours  of 
the  factory,  so  he 
betook  himself  to 
nursery  garden- 
ing. This  gave 
him  a  little  more 
time,  and  he  set 
to  work  to  learn 
Latin  and  French 
from  "  CasselFs 
Popular  Educa- 
tor." He  began 
to  preach  with 
four  other  lads, 

who  were  equally  with  himself  the  subject  of  strong 
religious  convictions.  They  preached  to  each  other  at 
week-night  services  which  were  held  in  solemn  secrecy 
behind  the  locked  doors  of  the  village  chapel.  It  is 
significant  that  the  text  of  the  boy's  first  sermon  was  the 
Psalmist's  jubilant  outburst  of  praise  on  the  goodness 
which  God  had  wrought  for  those  who  put  their  trust 
in  Him  before  the  sons  of  men.  After  fifteen  months 
of  nursery  gardening  he  returned  to  the  factory,  where, 
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at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  and  another  lad  were  placed 
in  charge  of  the  lace-mending  department,  with  150 
women  under  their  control. 

Two  years  later,  when  he  was  eighteen,  he  became  a 
local  preacher,  and  about  the  same  time  was  pro- 
moted from  the  factory  to  the  counting-house,  which 
gave  him  leisure  for  study  in  the  evenings,  of  which 
he  made  good  use.  "Emerson's  Essays"  fell  into 
his  hands  about  this  time,  and  became  one  of  the 

books  which 

>  .*  .   -■  shaped   his  life. 

He  used  to  carry 
them  about  with 
him  to  read  in  his 
leisure  moments, 
and  to  this  day 
this  little  book 
remains  one  of 
his  most  cherished 
possessions. 

The  lad  was 
showing  such  pro- 
mise as  a  speaker 
and  such  zeal  as 
an  evangelist  that 
it  was  decided  to 
send  him  to  the 
Baptist  College  at 
Leicester.  There 
he  remained  for  a 
little  more  than 
two  years,  reading 
hard,  carrying  off 
prizes  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and 
also  distinguishing 
himself  in  athletics 
as  the  winner  of 
the  long  jump. 
He  had  intended, 
after  leaving  the 
denominatioi)al 
college  at  Leices- 
ter, to  go  to  Glas- 
gow University. 
His  popularity  as 
a  preacher,  how- 
ever, even  in  those 
early  days,  led  to 
the  unanimous  call 
to   Praed  Street 

Chapel,  in  Paddington,  when  he  was  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  He  accepted  it  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  pursue  his  studies  without  the 
interruption  of  week-night  services.  The  first  eleven 
years  of  his  pastorate  he  practically  spent  at  University 
College  and  the  School  of  Mines,  i^tudying  more  than 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  during  the  week  and 
preaching  on  Sunday.  He  matriculated  in  the  first 
division  at  London  University  in  1859;  two  years 
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later  he  took  his  B.A.,  and  in  1862  he  took  honours 
in  Logic,  Mortal  Philosopy,  Geology,  and  Palaeontology; 
in  1864  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  coming  out  first 
of  his  year;  in  1866  he  took  his  LL.B.,  passing  with 
honours  in  the  principles  of  legislation.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  geology,  and  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Geological  Society.  His  degree  of  D.D.  was 
given  to  him  in  1883  by  the  Bates  Society  of  the 
United  States. 

When  he  began  his  ministry  in  Praed  Street,  in 
1858,  he  had  a  stipend  of  100  a  year,  of  which 
^27  was  spent  in  his  classes  at  University  College, 
leaving  him  a  balance  of  less  than  30s.  a  week 
upon  which  to  maintain  the  position  of  a  Noncon- 
formist minister.  Four  years  later  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  doctor  in  Newbury,  and  she  bore  him 
four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Under  his  ministry 
Praed  Street  Chapel  prospered  exceedingly — so  much 
so  that  in  1870,  finding  it  impossible  to  enlarge  its 
existing  premises,  the  Church  decided  to  found  West- 
bourne  Park  Chapel,  which  in  1877  ^^is  opened  by 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  has  been  occupied  by  Dr.  Clifford 
ever  since. 

Since  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  died  no  pulpit 
in  London  has  been  so  potent  among  the  Noncon- 
formists as  that  which  is  occupied  by  Dr.  Clifford. 
The  Church  has  1,000  members;  the  building  in 
which  it  meets  accommodates  1,400  people,  and  there 
is  seldom  a  vacant  seat. 

Mr.  Bateman,  in  the  interesting  sketch  of  Dr. 
Clifford  which  has  been  published  recently  by  Messrs. 
S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  pastoral  work  of  Westbourne  Park  Chapel.  On 
Sundays  Dr.  Clifford  conducts  two,  services  and 
preaches  twice,  and  visits  one  of  the  four  Sunday- 
schools  connected  with  the  church,  or  attends  a  young 
people*i>  conference.  After  the  Sunday  service,  he 
receives  visitors  till  9,  and  in  the  wii>ter  months  attends 
the  young  people's  socials,  which  are  held  from  8.30 
to  10.  Wednesday  is  devoted  to  special  meetings  for 
societies ;  Thursday  is  the  night  of  the  devotional 
service,  Christian  Endeavour  meeting,  Band  of  Hope 
and  the  Preachers'  Institute.  From  7  till  10  every 
Friday  evening  is  set  apart  for  consultation  with 
members  of  his  church  and  congregation. 

Westbourne  Park  Institute  is  almost  as  important 
an  institution  as  the  church  itself.  It  sprang  from  a 
band  of  young  men,-who  met  together  at  six  o'clock 
every  Wednesday  morning  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing Butler's  "Analogy"  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Clifford.  When  the  "  Analogy was  closed,  they 
started  with  logic  and  New  Testament  Greek.  These 
classes  were  continued  for  twelve  years,  but  were 
then  dropped.  Nearly  twenty  years  later  Dr.  Clifford 
was  publicly  bemoaning  the  dying-out  of  the  zeal  for 
mental  culture  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  of  the 
present  day,  as  compared  with  those  who  met  to  study 
Butler's  "  Analogy  "  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  in 
the  year  1858.  The  young  men  of  1888,  said  Dr. 
Clifford,  have  not  the  grit  of  their  predecessors. 


"Try    us,"    said    a    voice    from    the  audience. 
Dr.  Clifford  promptly  accepted   the  challenge,  and 
began  a  Ruskin  class,  which  undertook  the  study  first 
of  "The'  Crown  of  Wild  Olives,''  secondly  of " Unto 
this  Last,"  and  thirdly  of  "  Munera  Pulveris."   Out  of 
this  class  sprang  the  Institute,  which  now  has  1,300 
members,  one  half  of  whom  study  in  the  education 
classes,  a  id  the  other  half  come  for  the  benefits  of 
the  library,  social  rooms,  athletic  and  rambling  dubs, 
and  the  weekly  lectures.     Everybody  lectures  at 
Westbourne    Park,   nor  is  anyone    excluded,  for 
differences  of  race  or  religion,  from  addressing  the 
.members.    Dr.  Adler,  the  Chief  Rabbi,  when  lecturing 
there  on  one  occasion,  said  that  E>r.  Clifford  had 
created  the  only  intellectual  centre  that  existed  in 
the  wealthy  borough  of  Paddington.    The  Institute 
receives  grants  from  the  Government  and  the  County 
Council  for  its  educational  work,  so  that  with  the  fees 
of  its  members  it  only  entails  a  cost  of  ;^i5oa  year 
upon  the  Church  which  founded  and  maintains  it. 

In  the  foundation  of  the  Westbourne  Home  of 
Servants,  which  was  started  in  1886,  I  am  proud  to  ' 
have  had  some  little  share.  The  foundation  of  this 
Institution,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  place  of  help  l 
and  support  for  young  girls  exposed  to  the  temptations 
of  London,  sprang  out  of  the  agitation  which  followed 
"The  Maiden  Tribute."  It  continues  to  flourish 
down  to  this  day. 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  speak  of  Dr.  Clifford  as 
a  pastor  or  as  a  theologian,  but  he  is  well  spoken  of  by 
his  own  people,  and  held  in  the  greatest  repute  by 
those  who  know  him  best.    As  a  theologian  he  has 
always  been  a  representative  of  a  Liberal  school  of 
thought.    When  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  his  later  life  radsed 
a  wail  of  despair  over  the  apostasy  of  the  Churches 
which  he  declared  were  on  the  down  grade,  Dt 
Clifford  took  an  exactly  opposite  view.     We  have 
ha.d.no  second  Mr.  Spurgeon.    The  power  which  he 
wielded,  the  influence  which,  through  his  sermons,  he 
exerted  and  continues  to  exert  throughout  the  world, 
is  unequalled  ;  but  in  the  political  and  intellectual  world 
Mr.  Spurgeon  could  not  be  compared  with  Dr.  Clifford. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  men  was  very 
marked,  and  it  was  accentuated  in  the  latter  years  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  life.  The  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle,  although  he  did  not  lose  faith  in  the 
evangelical  doctrine,  lost  faith  in  God  as  Ruler  of 
the  world.  Things  seemed  to  be  going  wrong,  both 
in  Church  and  State,  especially  in  the  Church,  and 
his  closing  years  were  darkened  with  a  gloom  which 
is  fortunately  quite  unknown  in  the  breezy  precincts  of 
Westbourne  Fa'-k. 

In  the  optn'ng  passages  in  this  article  I  couple 
Dr.  Clifford's  name  with  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan's. 
The  two  men  resemble  each  other  in  more  respects 
than  being  born  about  the  same  time.  Both 
represent  the  principle  of  combination.  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan  combines  all  manner  of  industrial  enterprises. 
It  has  been  part  of  Dr.  Clifford's  life  work  to  combine 
the  various  Free  Churches  in  the  promotion  of  3 
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common  end.  The  Free  Church  Federation  and  the 
Free  Church  Councils  up  and  down  the  land  have 
not  yet  fulfilled  thq  high  hopes  with  which  they  were 
founded ;  but  they  represent  an  aspiration  after  unity 
which  will  bear  good  fruit.  In  the  forming  of  the 
Free  Church  Federation,  that  great  combine  of  the 
various  Evangelical  Nonconformist  Churches,  Dr. 
Clifford  took  a  leading  part.  He  has  been  President 
of  the  Federation,  and  is  to-day  one  of  its  most  trusted 
advisers. 

The  pre-eminent  characteristic  of  the  man,  beyond 
the  buoyant  and  almost  boyish  cheerfulness  (which 
is  due  to  the  care  which  he  has  taken  of  his  health, 
the  regularity  with  which  he  practises  gymnastics  on 
parallel- bars,  his  early  rising  and  his  frugal  life),  is 
that  of  an  all-round  interest  in  the  affairs  of  men — 
especially  in  those  of  men  in  the  city  in  which  he 
dwells.     The  leading  part  which  he  has  taken  in 
the  agitation  against  the  Education  Bill  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.    It  is  not  the  first  time  that  he  has 
rendered  conspicuous  service  to  the  cause  of  national 
education,  but  on  no  previous  occasion  has  it  been 
his  lot  to  figure  so  conspicuously  in  the  National 
Education  campaign.    The  nearest  analogy  to  his 
present  position  is  that  which  Dr.  Dale  occupied  in 
the  controversies  which  attended  the  passing  of  the 
first  Education  Act.    His  letters  to  the  Daily  Neivs, 
which  have  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
circulated  far  and  wide  throughout  the  land,  are  a 
strenuous  appeal  to  the  citizens  to  deal  with  this 
question  from  a  broad  point  of  view.    He  has  been 
accused  of  inflaming  sectarian  passion,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  especially  in  dealing  with  Catholicism 
and  Sacramentarianism,  he  has  beaten  the  pulpit  drum 
ecclesiastic  very  vigorously.     Dr.  Clifford  is  ever  a 
Protestant,  and  is  almost  passionately  anti -clerical.  The 
stand  which  he  has  taken  against  the  Education  Bill  of 
the  Government  is  extreme  and  uncompromising  to  the 
last  point.  Dr.  Clifford  on  the  platform  and  Dr.  Robert- 
son Nicoll  in  the  Press  are  perhaps  more  responsible 
than  any  other  men  for  advocating  a  resort  to  the 
iiliima  ratio  of  British  democracy,  and  the  adoption  of 
3L  policy  of  passive  resistance  to  the  payment  of  the 
education  rate,  if  that  rate  is  imposed  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  denominational  teaching  of  which 
they  conscientiously  disapprove.    Whether  it  is  wise 
to  push  r€:sistance  to  such  an  extreme  point  is  a  matter 
upon  which  Dr.  Cliflford  has  no  doubts.    He  has  of 
course  the  historical  precedent  of  the  agitation  against 
the  Church  rate,  and  he  has  no  fear  that  he  may  throw 
out  the  baby  with  the  soapsuds — in  other  words,  that 
he  may  prejudice  a  necessary  reform  in  the  unifica- 
tion of   our  educational   system   by  his  vehement 
insistance  that  the  change  should  not  be  accompanied 
by  the  use  of  public  funds  for  the  creation  of  a 
Catholic  atmosphere  in  public  elementary  schools. 

Many  educationalists,  such  as  Mr.  Haldane  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  have  grave  misgivings  as  to  the 
risks  which  are  being  run  by  those  who  are  rousing 
the  odium  theologicum  on  the  platform  and  in  the 


Press.  To  such  men  and  to  others  who  share 
their  views,  although  they  may  not  give  such  public 
expression  to  them,  the  answer  that  is  often  given 
in  defence  of  the  policy  of  Drs.  Clifford  and  Nicoll 
is  that  it  has  already  achieved  a  remarkable  success. 
The  voting  both  in  North  Leeds  and  Sevenoaks  was 
appealed  to  triumphantly  as  a  conclusive  vindication 
of  the  policy  of  the  extremists.  But  when  we  invoke 
the  precedent  of  the  opposition  to  Church  rates,  there 
is  another  historical  precedent,  which  causes  some  of  us 
to  doubt  whether  political  success  in  defeating  Minis- 
teirial  proposals  is  sufficiertt  justification  for  the  adoption 
of  any  given  course  of  policy.  No  success  could  have 
been  more  absolute  than  that  which  was  won  by  the 
Nonconformists  of  sixty  years  ago,  when,  under  Mr. 
Baines  and  other  notable  Free  Churchmen,  they 
defeated  and  postponed  for  a  whole  generation  the 
adoption  of  a  national  system  of  education.  Sixty 
years  ago  the  Nonconformists  were  as  enthusiastic  for 
the  voluntary  system  in  education  as  they  are  now 
enraged  against  the  subsidising  of  voluntary  schools 
from  the  rates.  They  achieved  a  decisive  and  un- 
mistakable success,  but  it  was  at  the  cost  of  the 
education  of  a  whole  generation. 

This  precedent,  however,  does  not  appal  Dr. 
Clifford.  He  is  convinced  that  the  true  interests  of 
education  are  best  served  by  the  line  which  he  has 
taken,  and  being  thoroughly  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind,  he  succeeds  in  imbuing  multitudes  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  with  the  same  conviction.  Both  at 
North  Leeds  and  at  Sevenoaks  he  was  weariless  in 
his  efforts  to  inflict  an  electoral  defeat  upon  the 
representatives  of  the  Government.  So  great  was  his 
success  in  both  cases  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  may  have 
grace  given  him  to  resist  the  strong  pressure  which 
will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  not  for  the  first 
time,  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

I  should  be  loath,  however,  to  close  this  character 
sketch  with  this  reference  to  a  debated  question 
upon  which  men's  minds  are  so  fiercely  divided, 
for  I  would  rather  conclude  by  paying  a  personal 
tribute  of  affection  and  gratitude  to  one  who, 
although  he  has  ever  been  a  fighter,  has  nevertheless 
never  allowed  the  vehemence  of  controversy  to 
embitter  the  sweetness  of  his  soul,  and  who  in  the 
midst  of  the  stormy  controversies  in  the  heart  of  which 
he  sometimes  seems  to  live  and  move  and  have  his 
being,  has  preserved  the  gentle  loving-kindness  of  a 
child.  Apart  from  the  opposition  excited  by  his 
political  activity  and  the  suspicions  which  are 
aroused  by  his  theological  liberality,  I  doubt  whether 
he  has  an  enemy  in  the  world.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Clifford 
are  indeed  of  the  salt  of  the  earth.  He  has  never  failed, 
he  has  never  feared,  he  has  never  deserted  the  good 
cause,  nor  has  his  place  ever  been  vacant  in  times  of 
danger.  He  is  a  man  of  faith,  a  man  of  hope,  and  a 
man  of  boundless  charity,  and  yet  for  all  that  he  is  the 
doughtiest  fighter  and  the  most  impassioned  platform 
orator  to  be  found  in  England  at  this  moment. 
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II.-EMILE  ZOLA. 


NE  of  the  hardest  workers  and  most  popular 
authors  of  our  time  passed  suddenly  from  our 
midst  at  the  end  of  last  month.    There  are 
many  opinions  concerning  the  political  and  ethical 
value  of  much  of  Zola's  work,  but  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  immense  industry, 
marvellous  fertility,  and  lofty  aim  of  the  French 
novelist,  who  was  asphyxiated  in  his  own  chamber 
by  the  fumes  of  his  own  stove.   There  are  novelists  of 
many  kinds,  but  M.  Zola  was  one  of  the  rarest — namely, 
a  journalist-novelist,  a  man  who  is  by  nature  a  supreme 
special  correspondent  or  newspaper-investigator,  who 
after  completing  an  exhaustive  first-hand  investiga- 
tion into  some  phase  of  human  life,  instead  of 
embodying  it  in  a  series  of  special  articles,  presents 
his  report  in  the  shape  of  a  novel.    There  are  social 
investigators  as  painstaking  as  Zola,  there  are  men 
of  letters  who  write  more  brilliant  novels ;  but  no  one 
hitherto  has  combined  to  the  same  extent  the  capacity 
for  rapid  but  patient  study  of  social,  moral  and 
political  questions  with  the  capacity  to  express  the 
results  of  his  investigations  in  the  form  of  a  popular 
romance.    The  serious  side  of  him,  and  the  earnest 
purpose  which  inspired  his  life-work,  were  obscured  in 
the  minds  of  many  English  readers  by  the  license  which 
he  allowed  himself  in  dealing  with  the  seamy  side  of 
human  nature.    Yet  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
greatest  of  all  living  novelists,  and  one  who  is  not 
merely  a  novelist,  but  a  great  preacher  of  the  loftiest 
and  almost  transcendental  morality,  has  paid  emphatic 
tribute  to  the  worth  of  Zola's  works.    Count  Tolstoy 
declared  that  in  his  opinion  Zola  was  almost  the  only 
man  who  was  doing  serious  work  in  France  among 
the  innumerable  swarm  of  her  novelists. 

"The  pictures  which  he  paints  are  not  agreeable,"  said 
his  great  Russian  contemporary.  "  His  portrait  of  the 
miner  and  the  peasant  are  not  pleasant  to  hang  on 
your  chamber  walls ;  but  it  is  good  that  they  should 
have  been  painted  once  for  all.  Having  been 
painted  you  can  hang  them  behind  your  door  or  put 
their  faces  to  the  wall ;  but  it  is  well  that  we  should  he 
reminded  of  the  conditions  in  which  multitudes  of  our 
brothers  live." 

Zola  at  the  beginning  of  life  seems  to  have  been 
seized  by  a  loftier  ambition  than  that  which  inspires 
the  pens  of  most  of  our  writing  folk.  In  the  Rougon- 
Macquart  series  he  attempted  to  portray  in  a  series  of 
vividly-coloured  stereoscopic  views  the  whole  com- 
plex life  of  modern  society.  A  lofty  idealist  he  was 
not ;  a  painstaking  realist  he  was,  and  he  equipp)ed 
himself  for  his  herculean  task  by  most  painstaking 
and  conscientious  labour.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
career  he  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the  reproduction, 
as  in  a  coloured  photograph,  of  life  as  he  found  it 
palpitating  around  him  in  the  boulevards,  streets  and 
alleys  and  fields  of  France.    But  in  his  later  years 


there  was  witnessed  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  artist 
into  the  prophet  or  moralist.  In  one  of  his  latest 
works,  "  F6condit^,"  he  attacked  the  limitation  of 
families  and  the  resulting  organised  infanticide  which 
prevails  in  France,  with  all  the  fervour  of 
a  Hebrew  seer.  His  book,  which  he  devoted 
to  a  study  of  labour  in  Paris,  and  his  extra- 
ordinarily accurate  delineation  of  contemporary 
life  in  the  Eternal  City,  showed  the  same  tendency 
to  subordinate  the  mere  story-teller  to  the  ethical 
teacher  and  social  reformer.  This,  probably,  reached 
its  ultimate  development  in  his  last  book  on  "  Work  " 
— ^a  novel  surcharged  with  gloom  and  serious  to  the 
point  of  dulness.  Perhaps  for  that  reason  none  of 
his  later  books  attained  anything  approaching  the 
vogue  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Rougon-Macquart 
series.  Only  in  "  La  R^ve  "  did  he  attempt  a  purely 
idyllic  work.  In  "La  DAAcle"  he  ventured  upon 
the  field  of  the  historical  novelist,  and  produced  a 
picture  of  the  gory  weker  of  confusion  in  which  the 
Second  Empire  went  down  that  can  never  be  for- 
gotten by  anyone  who  reads  it.  Lourdes  attracted 
him  also,  and  in  his  novel  of  that  name  he  dealt 
with  that  mystical  side  of  life  which  can  be 
studied  round  the  shrine  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes, 
with  more  sympathy  and  insight  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  the  author  of  "  Nana "  and 
"  La  Terre."  But  even  "  Nana "  —  a  novel  in 
which  he  set  himself  to  delineate  the  life  of  the 
Parisian  prostitute — was  miles  removed  from  the 
ordinary  pornographic  putridity  which  is  served  up  by 
some  revellers  in  the  roses  and  raptures  of  vice.  It 
is  a  great  sermon  on  the  text  in  the  OKI  Book,  in 
which,  speaking  of  the  "  Strange  Woman,"  it  is  said  of 
the  visitor  to  her  house :  "He  knoweth  not  that  the 
dead  are  there,  and  that  her  guests  are  in  the  depths 
of  hell." 

The  fame  of  Zola  as  a  novelist,  however,  has  in  the  last 
few  years  been  somewhat  eclipsed  by  the  fame  of  the 
author  of  "J'Accuse."  His  sudden  intervention  in 
the  Dreyfus  controversy  is  still  fresh  .in  the  memory. 
His  famous  indictment  of  the  organised  machinery 
of  perjury,  and  the  military  conspiracy  by  which 
justice  was  denied  to  the  prisoner  in  Devil's  Island, 
was  a  great  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 
It  was  a  thankless  and  even  a  dangerous  task  to 
plunge  into  the  midst  of  the  turbulent  arena  in  which 
ever)'one  who  spoke  for  justice  was  denounced  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country.  But  Zola's  instincts  on  these 
questions  were  sound,  and  with  consistent  logic  he 
condemned  the  war  in  South  Africa  as  sternly  as  he 
denounced  the  misdeeds  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
case  of  Dreyfus.  Like  Professor  Virchow,  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  adherents  of  the  International  Union ; 
like  him,  he  appended  his  signature  to  the  Inter- 
national Protest  against  the  South  African  War.  His 
death  removes  one  of  the  half-dozen  men  of  letters 
whose  names  are  familiar  as  household  words  through- 
out the  whole  civilised  world. 
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III.-DR.  yiRCHOW. 


WHEN  Dr.  Virchow  died  at  Berlin  on  the 
5th  September,  there  passed  away  one  of 
the  most  eminent — perhaps  the  most  eminent 
— contemporary  men  of  science.  But  he  was  more 
than  a  man  of  sci.:nce  :  he  was  a  public-spirited  man, 
an  international  man,  who  took  a  keen  interest  in 
everything  that  went  on  in  the  world  at  large ;  and  I 
recall  with  gratitude  that  in  the  closing  days  of  his 
Ufe  he  appended  his  name  to  the  appeal  in  favour  of 
the  formation  of  the  International  Union,  and  further 
appended  it  to  a  vigorous  protest  addressed  to  the 
signatories  of  the  Hague  Convention  against  the 
violation  of  the  laws  of 


I.— By  O.  G.  VILLARD. 

Mr.  Villard  says  that,  of  the  names  that  are  bound 
to  live,  Napoleon's  will  always  be  at  one  extreme  of 
the  list,  and  Rudolf  Virchow's  at  the  other. 

The  practice  of  medicine,  says  Mr.  Villard,  owes  its 
elevation  from  a  trade  to  a  science  to  Dr.  Virchow 
more  than  to  all  the  rest  of  the  medical  discoverers  of 
the  century.  Not  without  reason  did  the  Berlin  public 
declare  that  when  this  little  scientist  died  he  would  be 
found  to  be  four  men,  and  not  one.  Many  a  man  has 
attained  an  honoured  place  among  writers  and  scientists 
by  contributions  no  more  valuable  or  extensive  than 

those  which  came  from 


war  practised  by  the 
British  troops  in  South 
Africa,  and  calling  upon 
the  Powers  to  make  such 
representations  as  might 
be  necessary  to  restrain 
our  campaign  within  the 
limits  laid  down  at  the 
Hague  in  the  name  ot 
humanity  and  civilisation. 
It  is  well  for  those  self- 
ele;cted  judges  in  their 
own  cause  to  asseverate, 
with  wearisome  monotony, 
the  statement  that  never 
before  was  war  conducted 
in  so  humane  a  fashion 
as  in  our  conquest  of  the 
South  African  Republics. 
Dr.  Virchow's  name  is 
but  one  of  the  most 
<listinguished  of  contem- 
porary observers,  and  his 
verdict  was  that  the  pro- 
<:lamations  and  official 
instructions  issued  by 
British  commanders  re- 
veal a  system  of  devasta- 
tion and  confiscation 
which  amounted  to  a 
reversion  to  the  practices 
of  barbarism  and  justified 
tire  intervention  of  the 
other  Powers.  As  the  question  of  our  responsibility 
for  this  savagery  will  be  raised  by  the  Boer  Generals, 
it  is  well  to  remember  the  verdict  of  Professor 
Virchow,  who  in  this  matter  displayed  the  same 
fearless  integrity  and  passion  for  truth  and  righteous- 
ness which  di.stinguished  him  in  the  whole  of  his 
career. 

In  the  Am-jrican  RevUiv  of  Rcinews  for  October 
there  appear  two  character  sketches  of  Dr.  Virchow, 
the  first  by  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  the  second  by 
Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams. 


Virchow's  pen  about 
Egyptology  and  archaeo- 
logy. His  measurements 
for  comparative  anthropo- 
logy and  his  collections 
of  race  data  made  him  at 
once  a  pioneer  and  a 
leader  in  ethnology.  But, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  it 
was  given  to  Virchow, 
throughout  his  fourscore 
years,  to  be  a  great  citizen 
and  a  great  commoner. 

He  first  attracted  public 
attention  and  first  won  the 
distrust  of  Royalty  by  his 
report  upon  the  typhus 
epidemic  of  1848  among 
the    poor    weavers  in 
Silesia.  Then  still  a  young 
and  unknown  physician, 
his  whole  soul  was  stirred 
by  the  poverty,  the  over- 
crowding, the  starvation, 
among  those  who  were 
not  only  fellow-countr>'- 
men,    but    fellow  men 
and    women.     He  de- 
nounced their  condition, 
and  the  Government  that 
was  responsible  for  them, 
in  the   strongest  terms. 
From  that   moment  he 
was  a  marked  man ;  from  that  moment  dated  his 
enlistment  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Born  in  Schifelbein,  near  Stettin,  in  Pomerania,  of 
middle-class  parents,  his  life  up  to  that  time  had  in  no 
way  suggested  the  brilliant  and  superlatively  useful 
career  before  him.  But  the  outspokenness  of 
his  report  on  the  Silesian  weavers,  as  well  as  his 
adherence  to  the  Liberal  movement  which  convulsed 
Germany  in  1848  and  1849,  temporarily  terminated 
his  career  in  Berlin,  and  led  to  his  expul- 
sion from  his  position.    The  South  German  Univer- 
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sity  of  Wurzburg  was,  however,  quick  to  perceive  his 
value,  and  gave  him  its  chair  of  pathology,  rightly 
ignoring,  if  it  did  not  sympathise  with,  his  deyotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  people. 

Here  Virchow  reconquered  his  Berlin  position,  and 
rose  to  lasting  fame  by  the  publication,  in  1856,  of  his 
•work  entitled  "Cellular  Pathology."  Pathology  has 
been  defined  as  "  the  science  of  disease,  or  of  life 
under  morbid  conditions."  Before  Virchow  devoted 
his  master  mind  to  them,  little  or  nothing  was  known 
as  to  the  processes  which  ilctually.  constitute  disease. 
Yirchow  proved  that  the  cell  is  the  unit  of  life  in  the 
healthy  or  unhealthy  body,  and  that  every  cell  is  the 
outgrowth  of  another  cell.  It  was  his  theory  that  the 
iDOst  abnormal  cellular  conditions  are  the  results  of 
injurious  agencies  at  work  on  normal  cells.  The 
study  of  bacteriology  was  an  immediate  consequence. 

From  the  time  of  his  resumption  of  his  Berlin 
chair,  Virchbw's  literary  and  scientific  activity  was 
incessant.  Until  his  final  illness  he  never  ceased  to 
work  and  teach.  Many  valuable  archaeological  works 
might  almost  be  said  to  have  been  the  pastime  and 
reaeations  of  his  intellect,  which  frequently  gave 
nineteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  to  intense  mental 
labor.  In  the  interest  of  his  friend  Schlieniann,  the 
discoverer  of  Troy,  he  found  time  to  travel  in  Nubia, 
Egypt,  and  the  Peloponnesus. 

For  years  he  taught  for  the  Berlin  Association  of 
Artisans,  in  what  might  now  be  called  a  **  University 
Extension "  movement,  and  put  all  his  heart  into 
the  work  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  science 
among  the  *  poor  and  the  great  middle  classes. 
As  if  this  were  not  proof  enough  of  his  readiness  to 
serve  the  people,  he  brought  about  the  construction  of 
one  hospital  and  one  museum  after  another,  through 
his  initiative  or  the  support  which  his  unrivalled 
prestige  enabled  him  to  give  to  others.  Even  Berlin's 
transformation  from  an  exceptionally  unhealthy  to  a 
notably  healthy  city  is  laid  at  his  door. 

He  was  for  forty-two  year§  one  of  Berlin's  most 
faithftil  city,  cotmcillors.  Moreover,  this  did  not 
satisfy  his  desire  to  serve  his  State,  and  in  1862  no 
fewer  than  three  constituencies  elected  him  to  the 
Prussian  Chamber,  in  which  he  served  for  sixteen 
years,  and  speedily  rose  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  by  sheer  ability  and  undaunted  political  courage. 
After  city  and  state  there  was  still  the  empire,  however, 
and  in  its  popular  governing  body,  the  Reichstag, 
Mrchow  served  from  1880  to  1893,  imtil  turned  out 
by  the  ungrateful  Social  Democrats. 

It  was  in  the  Prussian  Chamber  that  he  rendered 
his  greatest  legislative  services.  Nor  did  his  being 
deprived  of  the  rectorate  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
in  1887,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  affect  his  cham- 
pionship of  what  he' considered  the  right.  So  great  a 
man  was  above  both  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
offended  royalty.  In  the  wars  of  1866  and  of  1870-7 1 
he  proved  to  his  political  opponents  that  he  possessed 
the  deeper  |xitriotism  by  conducting  the  firSt  ambu- 
lance trains  into  the  hostile  territories,  and  devoting 
to  the  Red  Cross  work  his  extraordinary  talent  for 


organisation.  And  all  the  while,  if  there  was  a 
hospital  to  be  built,  a  new  quarter  to  be  laid  out,  the 
police  to  be  reorganised,  the  drainage  to  be  improved, 
the  water  supply  to  -be  increased,  or  the  public  health 
to  be  'better  safeguarded,  it  was  ahyays  to  Virchow 
that  the  magistrates  of  Berlin  went  seeking  inspiration 
and  the  advice  which  always  determined  the  action  to 
be  taken.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  city  has  naiped 
its  newest  hospital  after  him,  or  that  it  burieci  him  at 
its  own  expense  as  its  most  distinguished  citizen  ? 

II —By  Dr.  H.  S.  WILLIAMS. 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams  says  : — It  seemed  as  if  one 
encountered  Virchow  in  whatever  direction  one  turned 
in  Berlin,  and  one  felt  that  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  his  compatriots  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  man  who 
knows  everything."  At  seventy-seven  years  he  still 
had  all  the  alertness  of  intellect  and  the  energy  ofbody 
that  made  him  what  he  was. 

If  one  visited  Virchow  in  his  home,  be  found,  to  his 
astonishment,  the  world-renowned  physician,  statesman, 
pathologist,  and  anthropologist  domiciled  in  a  little 
apartment  of  modest  equipment,  up  two  flights,  in  a 
house  of  the  most  unpretentious  character. 

To  see  the  great  scientist  at  his  best  in  the  rble  of 
pathologist  and  teacher  one  should  have  visited  the 
Institute  of  Pathology  on  a  Thursday  moirning  at  the 
hour  of  nine,  as  the  writer  did  when  last  in  Berlin. 
Virchow's  institute  is  distinctly  unpretentious,  not  to 
say  antiquated  and  shabby.  ' 

What  was  most  striking  about  the  room  was  the 
unique  method  of  an-angement/of  the  desk'  or  table 
on  which  the  specimens  rested.  It  was  virtually 
a  long-drawi\-out  series  of  desks  winding  back  and 
forth  throughout  the  entire  room,  but  all  united  into  one, 
so  that  a  specimen  passing  along  the  table  from  end 
to  end  would  make  a  zigzag  tour  of  the  room,  passing 
finally  before  each  person  in  the  entire  audience.  To 
facilitate  such  transit  there  was  a  Httle  iron  railway  all 
along  the  centre  of  the  tatle,  with  miniature  turntables 
at  the  corners,  along  which  microscopes,  with  adjusted 
specimens  for  examination,  could  be  conveyed  without 
danger  of  maladjustment  or  injury. 

Of  a  sudden  there  was  a  hum  in  the  hush  of  voices 
as  a  little,  thin,  frail-looking  man  entered  and  stepped 
briskly  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  upon  the  low 
platform  before  the  blackboard  in  the  corner.  A 
moment's  pause  for  the  students  to  take  theiir  places, 
and  the  lecturer,  who,  of  course,  was  Virchow  himself, 
began  in  a  clear,  conversational  voice  to  discourse  on 
the  topic  of  the  day,  which  chanced  to  be  the  subject 
of  the  formation  of  clots  in  blood  vessels.  There  was 
no  particular  attempt  at  oratory.  Rather  the  lecturer 
proceeded  as  if  talking  man  to  man,  with  no 
thought  but  to  m&ke  his  meaning  perfectly  clear. 
He  began  at  once  putting  specimens  in  circulation . 

Constantly  the  lecturer  turned  to  the  blackboard  to 
illustrate  with  coloured  crayons  such  points  of  his 
discourse  as  the  actual  specimens  in  circulation  might 
have  left  obscure.  Everything  had  to  be  made  plain 
to  ever}'  hearer,  or  he  was  not  satisfied. 
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I.-SIGNS   OF   THE  COMING  DAWN. 

''Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops." 


A GREAT  hope  has  arisen  of  late  in  the  minds  of 
our  people.  The  night  of  reaction  is  waning 
fast,  and  already  the  eastern  horizon  is  radiant 
with  the  promise  of  the  coming  day.  At  present 
the  light  is  but  faint,  visible  only  to  the  weary 
watchers  on  the  rampart,  who  through  all  the  sombre 
rtidnight  hours  have  kept  sleepless  vigil  over  the  cause 
of  right.  The  mass  of  our  people  are  still  wrapped  in 
slumber,  as  are  the  immense  majority  of  our  citizens 
every  morning  when  the  constantly  renewed  miracle 
of  the  sunrise  floods  the  world  with  light.  But  the 
sunrise,  in  the  celestial  as  in  the  political  sphere,  arrives 
none  the  less  surely  because  it  is  only  a  few  who  catch 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  splendours  of  the  newborn 
day. 

THE  HOUR  BEFORE  THE  DAWN. 

Everyone  knows  the  difference  between  the  fresh, 
vigorous  air  of  inspiration  which  breathes  in  early 
morning  and  the  somewhat  heavy  air  of  eventide  and 
night.    But  few  can  explain  exactly  how  the  change 
comes  about,  or  divine  its  imperceptible  beginnings. 
So  it  is  in  Great  Britain  to-day.    With  the  increasing 
pressure  of  social  problems  there  arises,  even  out  of 
the  memories  of  the  suicidal  lunacy  of  the  past,  a 
sense  of  latent  possibilities  before  hardly  dreamed 
of.    Tlie  discovery  that  we  could,  as  a  nation, 
fling  ;;^2 30,000,000  out  of  the  window  to  gain  a 
ioss  in  South  Africa  has  set  many  people  thinking 
as  to  whether  we  might  not  be  capable  of  still 
greater  efforts  in  the  social  and  moral  amelioration 
of  the   condition   of  our   people.     Of  this  the 
most  striking  illustration  was  afforded  by  the  re- 
solution   first    adopted    on    the    motion  of  Mr. 
Charles   Booth's  meeting  at  Browning  Hall,  and 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Trade  Union  Congress, 
which  called  for  the  retention  of  the  wai"  taxation  at 
its  present  figure  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  funds 
needed  for  the  introduction  of  Old-age  Pensions.  Nor  is 
it  only  in  matters  of  expenditure  that  the  war,  with  all 
its  crimes  and  miseries,  has  left  us  something  on  the 
credit  side.     It  sampled  a  latent  heroism  which  can 
be  drawn  upon  for  the  solution  of  much  more  pressing 
problems  than  that  of  enfranchising  a  handful  of 
Outlanders. 


REVIVING  PUBLIC  SPIRIT. 

In  many  other  directions  there  may  be  noticed  a 
stirring  of  the  breath  of  life.  Citizen  Sunday  this 
year,  in  London  at  least,  promises  to  be  more  gene- 
rally observed  than  heretofore,  although  we  are  still 
far  off  from  the  time  when  every  pulpit  in  the 
Metropolis  will  be  simultaneously  devoted  to  insist- 
ing upon  the  supreme  importance  of  the  vigorous 
and  persistent  application  of  the  Christian  spirit  to 
the  consideration  of  public  and,  above  all,  of  muni- 
cipal affairs. 

The  condition-of-the-people  question,  on  which 
fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Carlyle  discoursed  in  his 
characteristic  fashion,  seems  at  last  really  to  have 
some  chance  of  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
people  themselves.  The  formation  of  a  Young 
Britons'  Society,  after  the  model  of  the  Young  Scots* 
Society,  indicates  at  least  a  belief  that  our  youth  are 
not  entirely  given  over  to  amusing  themselves,  and 
that  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  young  Britons 
who  are  prepared  to  study  attentively  the  various 
problems  with  which  they  have  to  deal  as  citizens. 
In  one  respect  the  Young  Britons*  Society  is  a  distinct 
improvement  upon  the  Young  Scots,  inasmuch  as  the 
former  admit  youth,  regardless  of  sex,  whereas  the 
Young  Scots  jealously  reserve  their  Society  as  a 
monopoly  for  the  youthful  riiale. 

THE  SHAFTESBURY  LECTURES. 

But  above  all  these  other  signs  and  indications  of  a 
coming  change  may  be  noted  the  Shaftesbury  lectures, 
to  which,  indeed,  it  is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  article 
to  call  attention.  The  Shaftesbury  Betterment  Lectures 
are  an  attempt  to  arouse  public  attention  and  to  con- 
centrate it  upon  such  problems  as  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  on  a  large  scale,  without  further  loss  of  time. 
The  campaign  opened  at  the  Cutlers'  Hall  in  Sheffield 
on  the  13th  October,  and  public  meetings  will  be  held 
all  over  the  country  under  the  most  influential  auspices, 
and  will  be  addressed  by  lecturers  acting  under  the 
direction  of  the  Advisory  Council.  The  declared 
object  of  the  lectures,  for  which  funds  have  been 
provided  by  far-seeing  philanthropists  who  are  them- 
selves practically  dealing  with  this  question,  is  to 
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widen  and  deepen  popular  interest  in  the  conditions 
under  which  the  working,  classes  of  our  cities  live  and 
labour. 

In  the  first  instance  this  campaign  of  education  is 
to  be  directed  to  the  housing  problem  in  great  cities. 
The   method   adopted  by  Shaftesbury  Betterment 
lecturers  in  the  towns  is  equally  valuable  for  service 
-  in  country  districts. 

THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN. 

The  object  of  the  lecturer,  wherever  the  meeting 
is  held,  is  to  disseminate  information,  first  as  to 
the  existing  evils,  and  secondly  as  to  the  best  results 
which  have  been  attained  by  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  improve  things.  It  is  really  a  kind  of 
siecular  Mission  aiming  at  the  bringing  about  of  a 
veritable  civic  revival.  The  lecturer  will  set  forth  the 
-  evil,  and  at  the  same  time  will  afford  his  hearers  an 
opportunity  of  selecting  from  the  variety  of  solutions 
that  which  seems  the  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  their 
own  town  or  district. 

HOMELESS  ! 

It  is  about  twenty  years  since  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor  called  attention  to  the  need 
for  action ;  but  the  evil  still  confronts  us,  if  possible 
in  a  more  aggravated  form.  In  Southern  London  it 
is  reported  that  the  children  of  decent  working  people 
have  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  workhouse  from  sheer 
lack  of  accommodation.  Last  month  a  coroner's 
inquest  was  held  upon  a  poor  man  who  had  com- 
mitted suicide  from  the  worry  of  the  hunt  for  a 
house  in  which  to  find  shelter  for  himself  and  his 
family.  In  many  parts  of  London  it  may  be  said 
without  profanity  that  daily  experience  adds  a  new 
and  terrible  significance  to  the  familiar  text,  "  Foxes 
have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but 
the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head," 

"  ATHEISM  MADE  EASY." 

Dr.  Clifford  told  the  National  Council  of  the  Free 
Churches  in  Bradford  some  years  ago  that  if  England 
were  to  become  a  Christian  nation  she  must  provide 
homes  for  ker  people.  The  overcrowded  lairs  in  which 
so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people  are 
herded  like  swine  have  roused  the  indignation  and 
excited  the  pity  of  all  those  who  care  for  their  fellow- 
men.    Dr.  Clifford  declared  that  — 

This  overcrowding  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  obstacles 
to  the  acceptance  and  practice  of  the  Christian  religion  by  the 
people  of  Britain.  That  was  the  plain,  simple  and  undeniable 
uuth.    Bad  housing  breeds  immorality,  vice,  crime,  irreligion. 
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ignorance  of  God,  alienation  froip  the  Churches,  the  death  of  all 
that  was  distinctive  of  tnan  as  man,  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  popular  religion.  The  state  of  the  dwellings  in  many 
large  tracts  of  the  metropolis  was  atheism  made  easy  and  made 
certain. 

"  Atheism  made  easy  and  made  certairt  "  is  assuredly  an 
evil  against  which  the  organised  Christian  Churches  of 
this  country  might  be  appealed  to  combat  with  cer- 
tainty of  evoking  instant  and  enthusiastic  response.  \ 

WANTED — CIVIC  COMMITTEES!  f 

I  venture  to  make  special  appeal  to  all  readers  of  the 
Review  in  every  part  of  the  country  whose  hearts 
have  burned  within  them  on  this  subject,  to  see  to 
it  that  if  a  lecture  is  already  arranged  to  be  held 
in  their  town,  it  is  followed   by   the  formation 
of  a  Civic  Committee  whose  definite  object  it  would 
be  to  ascertain  the  facts  at  first  hand  as  to  the 
condition  in  which  the  working  classes  are  living  in 
their  own  town  or  city.    If  England  were  covered  by 
a  series  of  such  committees  as  the  result  of  the 
system  of  propaganda  now  being  set  on  foot,  we  might 
look  forward  to  a  Conference,  at  the  beginning  of  next 
year,  of  representatives  from  all  the  localities  where 
such   committees   existed.     A   National  Housing 
Committee  might  be  created  which  would  bring 
irresistible  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Legislature,  and, 
what  is  still  more  important,  upon  the  local  public 
bodies  who  are  specially  charged  with  handling  this 
question.    The  subject  is  one  that  is  worthy  of  the 
best  efforts  of  the  best  people  everywhere,  and  it  would 
be  a  thousand  pities,  nay,  it  would  be  more  than  crime, 
to  allow  the  first  really  sustained  national  effort  of  this 
kind  to  fall  through  for  lack  of  prompt  active  co-opera- 
tion.   More  can  be  done  if  a  hundred  men  will  act 
together  at  a  hundred  different  centres  at  a  given 
moment  than  if  10,000  men  will  act  sporadically 
without  concert  or  without  cohesion,  or  without  any 
attempt  to  focus  their  efforts  upon  a  given  point  at 
a  given  time. 

THE  one  thing  NEEDFUL. 

In  country  districts  it  is  possible  that  a  good  deal 
might  be  done  by  using  the  machinery  of  the  Parish 
Council.  A  parish  meeting  can  be  called  to  consider 
this  question  on  the  requisition  of  half  a  dozen  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  there  is  everything  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  utilising  the  machinery  specially  provided  by  law 
for  the  consideration  of  this  question.  But  whether 
done  by  Conference,  or  a  Civic  Committee,  or  a  parish 
meeting  somewhere  or  other,  the  great  thing  to  be 
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sought  is  to  rouse  public  opinion,  quicken  public 
interest,  and  above  everything  to  do  one  thing  most 
important  in  all  movements — namely,  to  get  hold  of 
the  people  who  are  really  alive  and  who  will  really 
take  trouble  to  work. 

THE  DISHOMING  OF  A  NATION. 

But  there  is  one  side  issue  arising  out  of  the  housing 
question  which  I  confess  has  all  these  last  weeks 
appealed  to  me  much  more  than  the  more  serious  and 
tragic  phases  which  find  expression  in  statistics  of 
crime  and  of  vice,  and  the  impaired  physique  and  the 
lack  of  physical  stamina  which  affect  the  great  masses 
of  our  population.  This  side  issue  is  the  sense  of  the 
destruction  of  the  poetry  and  romance  and  divinity  of 
life  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  dishoming  of 
a  nation.  Of  all  objects  in  Nature  there  are  few  which 
appeal  to  one  with  such  exquisite  pathos  as  the  bird*s 
nest.  With  what  infinite  care  the  feathered  architects 
of  the  little  home  have  collected  day  by  day,  straw  by 
straw,  blade  by  blade,  or  hair  by  hair,  every  scrap  of 
material  used  in  its  construction  !  With  what  skill  the 
various  strands  are  interwoven ;  with  what  symmetry 
the  whole  structure  is  put  together,  a  fit  cradle  for 
the  expected  nestlings !  As  Dr.  Johnson  never 
passed  a  church  without  taking  his  hat  off,  one  feels 
in  passing  a  bird's  nest,  even  the  somewhat  tatter- 
demalion mop  of  the  house-sparrow — surely  the  most 
slovenly  of  bird-builders — that  an  act  of  reverence  is 
due  to  the  loving  foresight  and  patient  skill  which 
produced  this  embodied  expression  of  that  love  which 
waSy  and  is,  and  is  to  be  the  perennial  revelation  of 
th^  nature  of  God. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  OUR  RACE. 

But  if  this  be  so  to  the  temporary  homes  of  the 
nesting  birds  whose  nuptial  songs  make  spring-tide 
vibrant  with  melody,  how  much  more  sacred  and 
beautiful  is  even  the  meanest  human  home !  The 
country  cottage  by  the  wayside,  the  humble  home 
down  a  by-street,  so  long  as  it  is  a  home  in  which  a 
human  pair  have  made  their  nest,  is  the  very  sacred 
temple  of  humanity,  and  it  is  the  altar  on  which  are 
kindled  all  the  virtues  that  illumine  the  life  of 
man.  Any  home,  no  matter  how  humble,  mean  and 
insanitary,  seems  surrounded  by  a  mystic  and  golden 
aura,  the  halo  emanating  from  the  thoughts  and  deeds 
of  love  of  which  the  home  is  the  natural  seed-bed. 
Here  the  bridegroom  brings  his  bride;  here  the 


children  are  born ;  within  these  four  walls  are  enacted 
all  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  life  which  even  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare  finds  it  impossible  adequately 
to  portray.  Here  are  born  the  ambitions  of  generous 
youth,  here  at  the  mother's  side  the  child  first  learns 
to  lisp  its  prayers  to  God,  and  here  at  the  last,  after 
the  tale  of  years  has  been  numbered,  the  doors  open 
to  that  Visitor  who  knocks  impartially  at  the  gate  of 
prince  and  of  peasant 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  HOME. 

There  is  no  home,  however  humble,  within  which  ^ 
the  whole  gamut  of  human  emotions  may  not  have 
been  sounded.  It  is  a  microcosm  of  the  world,  and 
the  primordial  cell,  which  in  its  ultimate  develop- 
ment St.  Augustine  described  as  the  City  of  God. 
But  for  the  weaving  of  that  tapestry  of  imagination 
and  romance,  which  covers  as  with  a  cloth  of  gold 
even  the  humblest  home,  time  is  essential.  The 
casual  ward  affords  shelter  to  the  tramp,  but  it  is  in 
no  sense  a  home,  and  the  worst  of  the  conditions  of 
modern  life  in  great  cities  is  that  there  is  a  horrible- 
approximation  of  the  home  to  the  casual  ward  in  the 
sense  that  there  is  neither  room  within  the  home  for- 
the  growth  of  the  graces  of  human  life  and  conduct, 
nor  is  the  tenure  long  enough  to  admit  of  the 
deposit  of  those  memories  which  lichen  o'er  the- 
very  door-posts  and  walls  of  the  home  in  whiclv 
men  have  really  lived  and  loved  and  died. 
The  great  want  of  the  English  people,  said  Mr.  - 
Moody  long  ago,  is  homes.  In  the  cities  we  are  - 
tending  to  be  nomads  rather  than  home-dwelling, . 
home-loving  men.  Give  our  people  room  to  live  in  • 
our  own  land.  Render  possible  that  privacy  without 
which  even  the  most  sacred  of  human  rites  may  be 
depraved  and  degraded  by  the  presence  of  unwilling 
witnesses.  The  lack  of  adequate  sleeping  room,  the 
absence  of  any  opportunity  for  family  reunion,  to  say 
nothing  of  such  gatherings  as  Bums  has  immortalised 
in  his  "Cottar*s  Saturday  Night" — these  things  are 
more  fatal  to  our  people  than  the  loss  of  pitched  battles, 
on  distant  continents,  for  they  destroy  the  atmosphere 
in  which  alone  the  soul  and  heart  of  man  can  really  live. 
As  a  corrosive  acid  it  eats  out  the  divine  in  man,  and 
leaves  only  the  dross  behind.  Against  such  an  evil, 
pregnant  with  such  disaster  to  our  people,  is  it  not 
worth  while  to  make  an  effort  which  will  aflect  for 
lasting  well-being  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  fellow- 
men  ? 
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II.-THE   RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


THE  WILL  PROVED:  MR.  PARKIN'S  MISSION. 


MR.  RHODES'S  will  has  been  proved  at  Cape 
Town.  Its  contents  are  as  they  were  stated 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  residue  of 
the  estate  is  left  to  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Grey,  Lord 
Milner,  Mr.  Beit,  Mr.  Michell,  Mr.  Hawksley  and  Mr. 
Stead  in  joint  ownership.  Dr.  Jameson  is  appointed 
a  trustee  with  the  same  rights  as  other  trustees.  By  a 
codicil,  written  in  Mr.  Rhodes's  own  hand  during  the 
war,  Mr.  Stead's  appointment  as  executor  was  can- 
celled on  the  ground  that,  with  his  views  about  the 
war,  the  testa- 
tor thought  he 
would  find  it 
difficult  to  work 
with  the  others. 
The  codicil, 
however,  makes 
no  allusion  to 
the  position 
of  Mr.  Stead 
as  joint-heir;  it 
merely  removes 
him  from  the 
office  of  execu- 
tor, to  which  he, 
with  the  other 
joint -heirs,  has 
been  appointed 
by  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Of  the  execu- 
tors,  Mr.  Beit, 


which  they  are  to  be  selected.  Neither  can  Mr.  Parkia 
have  stated  that  a  scholarship  is  to  be  reserved  for 
the  French-speaking  Canadian.  Lower  Canada,  which 
is  chiefly  peopled  by  the  French,  has  three  scholar- 
ships allotted  to  it,  but  in  awarding  these  scholarships 
the  executors  are  governed  by  the  express  stipuktion 
of  the  foimder*s  will  that  no  distinction  must  be  made 
on  grounds  of  race. 

Mr.  Hubert  Reade,  who  contributes  a  very  in- 
teresting article  on  the  scholarships  to  the  West- 

minst'r  Review 


l^j^jl^    '  '  '   


Facsimile  of  the  Revokiiig  CodidL 


Mr.  Michell,  Dr. 

Jameson  and  Lord  Grey  are  now  in  Africa,  and 
nothing  will  be  done  till  they  return.  Before  they 
left  this  country  they  decided  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  frame  a  scheme  for  selecting  scholars 
for  at  least  twelve  months. 

MR.  parkin's  mission. 

Mr.  Parkin,  well  known  as  an  Imperial  Federa- 
tionist,  has  been  selected  to  traverse  the  English- 
speaking  world,  to  interview  all  and  sundry  per- 
sons of  importance  and  influence,  in  order  to  collect 
materials  from  which  the  executors  will  frame  a  scheme. 
Mr.  Parkin  left  England  for  New  York  in  August, 
from  which  place  various  inaccurate  statements  have 
been  telegraphed  concerning  him  and  his  mission.  It  is 
not  true,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Parkin  is  commissioned 
to  select  the  scholars  or  to  frame  the  scheme  under 


for  October, 
says : — 

The  choice  of 
Dr.  Parkin,  of  the 
Toronto  Grammar 
School,  Canada,  to 
draw  up  the  scheme 
for  these  scholar- 
ships is  excellent. 
In  many  ways  his 
career  resembles 
that  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  or  of  Lord 
Milner,  for,  arriv- 
ing at  Oxford  an 
unknown  Colonial, 
far  older  than  most 
undergraduates,  his 
golden  tongue  " 
won  him  his  place 
amongst  English 
public  men  by  his 
speeches  in  the 
Union  on  "  Im- 
If  the  scheme  can  be  made  workable,  he 


perial  Federation.** 
can  make  it  work. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  RHODES  SCHOLARS. 

"  That  there  will  be  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making  it  work  is  daily  becoming  more  obvious. 
The  following  extract  from  an  American  newspaper  of 
August  31st  touches  upon  some  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  raised  by  the  will.  The  article,  which  is 
headed  Rhodes  Scholars  :  Who  ?  Indiana  Divided 
into  State  and  Sectarian  Factions,"  is  dated  Indiana- 
polis, August  30th.    The  writer  says  : — 

"  The  question  of  disposing  of  the  Oxford  University  scholar- 
ships to  which  Indiana  is  entitled  under  the  will  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  has  stirred  up  every  college  town  in  the  State,  and,  be 
the  disposition^what  it  may,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  m  ill  be 
followed  by  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  because  of  disappoint- 
ment in  the  colleges  which  will  not  be  recognised. 
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When  Governor  Durbin  was  informed,  by  the  Washington 
authorities  of  the  bequest,  he  indicated  a  desire  for  suggestions 
from  the  people  of  the  State  who  are  particularly  interested  in 
education.  The  result  was  that  the  executive  office  was  flooded 
with  recommendations  and  suggestions.  Many  mbtook  the 
Governor's  purpose,  and  rushed  forward  with  recommendations 
for  ^rsonal  selection,  as  though  the  scholarships  were  absolutely 
at  his  disposal. 

The  Governor  sought  advice  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  that  official  recommended  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  This  body 
is  assumed  to  be  wholly  lost  to  the  interest  of  everything  but  the 
filoomington  or  State  University,  and  as  soon  as  the  recom- 
mendation became  known  the  representatives  of*  the  non-State 
schools  filed  protest  after  protest  against  referring  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance  to  a  body  which  could  see  no  merit  in  any 
school  or  college  unless  it  was  supported  by  the  State. 

The  eflfect  was  to  renew  the  old  fight  of  the  non-State  colleges 
against  the  State  University.  Throughout  the  State  the  alumni 
of  the  several  institutions  are  now  invoking  every  possible 
influence  to  have  their  individual  alma  mater  honoured  in  the 
distribution  of  the  scholarships.  Members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  are  being  besieged  on  all  sides,  and  the  non- State 
school  adherents  are  working  night  and  day  to  prevent  the  State 
schools  from  gobbling  up  the  honours  and  leaving  them  without 
representation. 

Governor  Durbin  does  not  know  what  authority  will  be  given 
to  him  in  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  the  scholarships.  He 
was  simply  asked  by  the  Washington  authorities  to  make 
suggestions  regarding  the  distribution,  and  he  does  not  know 
whether  he  is  expected  to  recommend  two  persons  for  the 
scholarships  or  whether  the  Government  itself  will  make  the 
selections.  If  the  former,  he  has  the  most  aggravating  task  on 
his  hands  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  an  Indiana  executive,  for 
every  college  in  the  State  is  deluging  his  office  with  recom- 
mendations, and  many  colleges  are  so  insistent  that  it  is  evident 
they  will  be  grievously  disappointed  if  they  are  left  out  in  the 
cold. 

Out  of  these  differing  suggestions  has  come  one  to  the  effect 
that  the  Governor  appoint  a  board,  made  up  of  men  outside  of 
all  the  Indiana  institutions,  to  consider  the  subject  and  evolve  a 
plan  for  meeting  the  difficulty.  It  is  charged  in  some  quarters 
that  both  the  State  and  non-State  schools,  in  the  heat  of  the 
controversy,  have  lost  sight  of  the  benefit  that  will  accrue  to  the 
individual,  and,  if  the  l:^uest  is  thus  to  make  trouble  between 
the  heirs,  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  Mr.  Rhodes  to 
have  disposed  of  his  money  in  some  other  way. 

When  Mr.  F.  W.  HoUs  was  in  London  he 
expressed  the  opinion  to  one  of  the  executors 
that  there  would  be  2,000  candidates  for  the 
scholarships  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone, 
and  probably  not  less  than  25,000  in  the  United 
States.  The  problem  of  how  to  select  100  scholars 
out  of  25,000  candidates  by  methods  which  would 
convince  the  24,900  rejected  candidates  that  justice 
had  been  done  would  not  be  easy. 

AN  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  WILL. 

Writing  upon  Mr.  Rhodes's  will  in  the  Westminster 
RevieWy  Mr.  H.  Reade  says  : — 

One  cannot  help  being  profoundly  impressed  by  Mr.  Rhodes* 
will.  He,  far  more  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  aristocrat  and 
Etonian  of  aristocrats  and  Etonians,  is  a  proof  of  the  good 
which  Oxford  does  to  her  children.  He  had  studied  the  story  of 
Rome  to  its  furthest  depths,  and  he  could  not  forget  the  part 
which  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  Palatine  had  played  in  Roman 
public  life,  or  that  the  greatest  Emperors  Rome  ever  knew  were 
Colonials  from  her  distant  provinces. 

From  one  p>oint  of  view,  and  that  a  high  one,  Mr.  Rhodes' 
greatest  act  has  been  his  Jast.  He  would  fain  build  up  the 
Empire,  not  upon  ^niuses,  but  upon  the  moral  qualities  of  her 
eveiy-day  sons.    The  author  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  the  aggressor 


upon  Portugal,  had  learned  to  know  that  he  had  sinned  against 
the  light,  but  he  would  not,  like  Agrippa,  content  himself  by 
murmurin|^  to  his  conscience,  **  Almost  thou  persuadcst  me  to 
be  a  Christian."  His  last  act  will, /le/^//^  Deo^  do  much  to 
atone  for  errors,  however  grave  they  may  have  l>ecn,  which 
sprang  from  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  Justinian  was  the 
lover  of  Theodora  before  he  gave  law  to  the  Roman  world  ; 
Saint  Augustine  and  Saint  Ignatius  Loyola,  that  forerunner  of 
Mr.  Rhodes,  were  sinners  before  they  were  saints ;  Saint  l*eter 
denied  his  Lord  before  he  founded  the  Papacy  in  his  blood. 
The  epitaph  of  many  a  saint  in  heaven  should  end,  if  truly 
written,  with    quia  mulium  amavt/," 

Go,  Sool,  to  Peace  from  that  wild  whirl  of  Wnr 
In  which  thou  well  hast  earned  the  Peace  serene. 

Mr.  Reade  does  not  think  that  the  Colonial,  Ameri- 
can, and  German  scholars  will  profoundly  affect 
Oxford,  or  be  affected  thereby  : — 

The  lives  of  those  Indian  and  coloured  gentlemen  who  were 
attracted  to  Oxford  by  the  late  Master  of  Balliol,  and  the  late 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  were  not  particularly  happy  ones,  and 
the  social  qualities  of  a  Polish  Jew,  whose  childhood  was  passeil 
in  a  tin  shanty,  somewhere  north  of  ^^eking,  are  hardly 
likely  to  procure  him  admission  into  the  best  set  of  Oxford 
youth. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Rhodes's  dream  was  a  ma^ificent 
vision,  the  vision  of  an  Ezekiel  or  of  a  St.  John  the 
Divine  : — 

At  first  sight  Mr.  Rhodes*  munificent  gift  to  the  Empire 
appears  to  be  but  his  natural  recognition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  **  Empire,*'  when  interpreted  into  the  language  of  modem 
democracy.  The  idea  came  naturally  to  a  man  who  was  not 
only  the  earnest  student  of  Gibbon  but  the  chief  exponent  of  the 
modern  commercial  theory  of  statesmanship.  Since  the  lime 
when  Daniel  was  a  page  at  Nebuchadnezzar's  Court,  founders 
of  empires  have  always  sought  to  attract  to  themselves  the 
younger  aristocrats  belonging  to  the  conquered  peoples. 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  would  use  those  means  formerly  employed 
by  autocrats  to  consolidate  their  conquests  to  bind  to  the  British 
Empire  those  leaders  of  the  democracy  by  whose  goodwill  the 
Empire  can  alone  continue  to  exist.  He  has  expre^ed  in  a  con- 
crete form  its  motto,  Jmperium  et  Uberias,  Under  his  scheme 
there  will  be  at  Oxford  an  assemblage  of  youth  far  more  cosmo- 
politan than  ever  gathered  round  the  throne  of  an  Attila  or  of  a 
Sulieman. 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  realised  in  actual  life  the  theories  of  Machia- 
velli. 

Whether,  however,  his  plan  will  succeed  under  the  condiUons 
laid  down  in  his  will  is  a  very  doubtful  point. 


Moon.\  [Toronla. 

The  Rhodes  Scholarship  Men. 
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III.— WANTED:  AN  INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE  I 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  ESPERANTO. 


THE  otheir  day,  at  The  Hague,  before  the  Inter- 
national High  Court  of  Arbitration,  the  first 
'  international  dispute  tried  under  The  Hague 
CJbnvention  came  on  for  hearing.  It  was  a  question 
concerning  the  property  left  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  whose  official  language  ii  Latin.  The  distribu- 
tion of  this  was  in  dispute  between  the  Government 
of  ^yashington,  which  speaks  English,  and  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  which  speaks  Spanish.  The 
case  is  being  heard  before  a  tri- 
bunal of  five  judges,  one  of  whom 
(the  president)  speaks  Danish,  while 
Awo  of  the  other  judges  speak  Dutch, 
one  English,  and  the  other  Russian. 
Each  side  is  provided  besides  with 
a  legal  counsel  in  the  person  of  a 
Belgian  who  speaks  French.  It  is 
a  miniature  Tower  of  Babel.  In 
that  one  dispute  about  the  question 
of  the  distribution  of  property,  not 
amounting  to  more  than  ;^  150,000, 
we  have  judges,  counsel,  or  litigants 
whose  mother-tongues  are  English, 
Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  Russian, 
and  Danish,  without  reckoning  Latin, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
mother  -  tongue  of  the  Church  to 
whom  the  property  belongs.  It  is 
an  object-lesson  in  the  need  for  a 
lingua  franca,  one  of  many  such 
which  are  likely  to  increase  and 
multiply  as  The  Hague  Court  comes 
into  more  and  more  use  for  the 
settlement  of  the  disputes  of  nations. 
The  rapid  increase  of  international 
intercourse  is  rendering  the  crea- 
tion of  an  international  language 
indispensable.     When  people  talk 
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more  and  more 
about  this  as  a 

dream  they  forget  that  for  many  centuries  Europe 
at  least  enjoyed  a  common  language  in  the  shape 
of  Latin,  which  was  the  lingua  franca  of  Christendom. 
In  more  recent  times  French  was  practically  the  universal 
language  of  diplomacy.  It  is  only  in  quite  recent  times 
that  we  have  lost  the  benefit  of  an  international  medium  for 
the  interchange  of  thought,  and,  what  makes  the  matter 
worse,  this  loss  has  occurred  simultaneously  with  an 
immense  increase  of  the  sense  of  its  need.  We  travel 
more  than  ever  we  did.  The  United  States  of  Europe 
are  rapidly  getting  into  shape  ;  international  bureaux  and 
societies  multiply  ever>'  year  ;  mankind  is  becoming  more 
and  more  one  family,  and  yet  the  wit  of  man  has  not 
devised  a  language  the  words  of  which  will  be  common 
counters  of  exchange  between  all  civilised  men. 

It  is  true  that  the  need  for  such  a  language  is  less  felt 


in  England  than  in  most  countries.  First  of  all  we  are 
entirely  cut  off  by  the  bitter  salt  estranging  sea  from 
people  who  do  not  understand  our  mother-tongue  ;  and, 
secondly,  we  have  colonised  the  world  far  and  wide,  and 
our  ships  cover  every  sea,  so  that  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  world's  surface  English  is  a  very  useful  intematioml 
language. 

But  anyone  who  imagines,  as  some  seem  to  do, 
that  because  the  English  language  is  widely  diffused 
and  is  understood  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America  and 
throughout  the  British  Empire, 
there  is  therefore  no  need  of 
aHy  further  common  language,  is 
vastly  mistaken.  Even  for  the 
English  when  they  travel  abroad 
the  need  of  some  simple  medimn 
for  linguistic  exchange  is  greatly 
felt,  while  for  other  nations, 
especially  the  smaller  nations,  such 
as  the  Scandinavian,  Dutch,  and 
Hungarian,  &c.,  the  adoption  d 
some  international  language  is  al- 
most indispensable  if  they  are  to 
be  free  of  the  commonwealth  of  the 
world.  No  one  proposes  to  create 
a  universal  language.  Each  nation 
will  keep  its  ow*n  language  and  its 
own  literature,  but  there  ought  to 
be  one  commonly  recognised  vehicle 
of  expression  which  people  in  aH 
nations  could  agree  to  adopt.  Of 
course  the  difficulty  is  to  get  them 
to  agree,  and  this  is  due  to  the 
primar)'  difficulty  of  getting  them 
to  think  upon  the  subject  at  aO. 
Nevertheless  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  subject 
is  beginning  to  attract  attention.  Cyclists'  Touring 
Clubs  and  the  introduction  of  the  automobile  tend 
powerfully  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  an  international 
language,  and  the  year  after  next  an  important  conference 
will  be  held  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  deciding, 
after  fiiU  discussion,  what  language  should  be  adopted 
as  the  universal  international  medium  of  communica- 
tion. 

What  that  conference  wiU  deci<le  upon  is  of  course  at 
present  a  matter  of  doubt.  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  read 
a  paper  before  the  British  Association  last  month 
strongly  recommending  the  adoption  of  Italian  as  the 
universal  language.  Many  maintain  that  there  is  nothing: 
like  English,  but  the  committee*  charged  with  the  pre- 
liminary investigations  are  undoubtedly  right  in  declaring 
that  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions  of  any  auxilian 
language  is  that  it  must  not  be  one  of  the  national 
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languages.    To  adopt  English  or  Italian  or  any  other 
language  as  an  international  lingua  franca  would  be  to 
give  the  country  whose  language  occupied  such  an  unique 
position  of  ascendency  that  it  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  secure   the   rejection  of   the  language  by  other 
nations.    Besides,  those  who  advocated  the  adoption 
of  English  as  the  international  tongue  should  remember 
that  we  ourselves  hopelessly  bar  the  way  to  any  advance 
in  that  direction  by  insisting  upon  our  present  absurd 
system  of  spelling.    If  the  English  language  was  spelt  as 
it  js  pronounced,  in  accordance  with  the  general  phonetic 
principle  adopted  by  other  nations,  we  should  give  an 
immense  stimulus  to  the  spread  of  our  language  on  the 
Continent ;  but  at  present  it  would  seem  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  pay  the  price.   We  prefer  the  look  of  our 
language,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  to  the  barbarous  shock 
which  our  eyes  would  receive  if  we  were  to  read  Shake- 
speare or  the  Bible  in  English  spelt  as  it  is  pronounced. 
If  we  radically  reformed  our  spelling,  we  might  discuss 
the  possibility  of  an  audacious  attempt  to  foist  our  lan- 
guage upon  our  neighbours  as  the  best  medium  of  com- 
munication, but  until  spelling  reform  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  the  less  we  say  about  English  as  a  universal  tongue 
the  better.    What  is  wanted  as  the  common  denominator 
of  all  tongues  is,  first,  a  language  that  is  not  at  present 
that  of  any  one  nationality  ;  and,  secondly,  a  language 
that  is  very  simple  and  easily  acquired,  based  on  phonetic 
principles  and  with  a  minimum  of  complication  in  its 
grammar. 

It  is  about  eight  years  ago  since  Count  Tolstoy 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  adoption  of  some 
unofficial  simple  international  language  was  the  most 
reasonable,  the  most  serious  and  the  most  practicable  of 
all  methods  of  dealing  with  this  question.  There  is  no 
more  Christian  science,  says  the  great  Russian,  than  the 
study  of  languages ;  and  the  diffusion  of  a  common 
international  medium  of  thought  is  assuredly  a  Christian 
labour  which  hastens  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  which  is  the  aim,  indeed  the  only  aim,  of  human 
life. 

If  this  be  granted,  the  question  immediately  arises, 
what  shall  be  the  international  language  ?  That  is  the 
question  that  has  to  be  decided  in  1904,  but  meantime 
the  subject  cannot  be  too  widely  discussed,  and  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  in  the  Morning  Leader^  the 
Daily  News^  the  Daily  Mail,  the  Speaker,  and  other 
papers,  the  question  has  been  attracting  consider- 
able attention  on  the  part  of  many  correspon- 
dents. As  the  net  result  of  all  the  communications 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  artificial  language  known 
as  the  Esperanto  now  holds  the  field.  Its  only  possible 
rival  is  the  modernised  Latin.  Mr.  Henderson,  an  enter- 
prising publisher  in  London,  who  has  bestowed  much 
attention  upon  the  subject,  actually  went  so  far  as  to 
publish  one  issue  of  a  comic  paper,  in  which  all  the  modern 
English  jests  were  rendered  into  colloquial  Latin,  but  the 
disadvantages  of  Lajtin  are  great.  In  the  first  case,  so 
many  new  terms  would  have  to  be  introduced  in  order  to 
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meet  the  necessities  of  modern  life  that  at  least  30  per 
cent,  of  its  terms  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  ancient 
Romans  or  to  mediaeval  Churchmen  ;  and  in  the  second 
place  Latin  is  difficult  and  complex.  Volapuk,  the  first 
essay  in  an  artificial  language,  was  difficult,  and  has  fallen 
by  general  consent  into  disuse.  Other  artificial  systems 
have  met  with  little  support,  but  Esperanto  continually 
gains  in  popularity  and  favour.  At  the  present  monrient 
there  are  said  to  be  80,000  persons  scattered  oyer  tie 
Continent  who  can  write  in  Esperanto,  and  tie 
number  is  capable  of  indefinite  increase.  Count  Tolstoy 
declares  that  in  two  hours  he  was  able  to  master 
Esperanto  sufficiently  to  read  the  language  fluently^  and 
although  the  average  man  might  take  twelve  hours, 
where  Count  Tolstoy  took  two,  still  to  be  able  to  acquire 
a  medium  of  communication  which  would  enable  you  to 
correspond  and  travel  with  men  of  all  nationalities,  is  a 
boon  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  As 
some  Swedish  students  remarked,  after  travelling  through 
Russia  with  the  aid  of  "  Esperanto,"  they  found  them- 
selves able  to  communicate  with  their  Russian  hosts 
without  the  least  embarrassment  on  either  side.  "  We 
felt,"  they  say,  as  two  brothers  might  do,  who,  separated 
since  birth  by  luiscalable  walls,  saw  them  vanish  in  a 
twinkling." 

The  advantages  that  would  arise  from  the  adoption  of 
some  such  system  as  a  part  of  the  universal  mental  equip- 
ment of  educated  men  are  simply  incalculable.  So  great 
are  they  that  I  venture  to  hope  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
seeing  a  vigorous  growth  of  Esperantoism  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Esperantists  in  all  countries  form  a  kind  of  band  qf 
brothers,  united  by  the  possession  of  a  common  tongue, 
which  gives  them  a  key  to  the  thoughts,  information,  and 
experience  of  Esperantists  in  all  other  countries.  The 
members  of  Cyclists'  Touring  Clubs  find  it  invaluable  in 
travelling  about  the  country.  Mr.  Rhodes,  of  Keighley, 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  Esperantist,  says  that  since  he 
adopted  this  Esperanto  he  has  received  two  hundred 
postcards  and  letters  in  Esperanto  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilised  world  from  correspondents  the  mother -tongue  of 
each  of  whom  would  be  as  Chocktaw  to  him.  He 
has  found  it  extremely  useful  in  business  s^id  in 
study ;  and  his  experience  would  probably  be  repeated 
by  any  others  who  decided  to  devote  attention  to  the 
subject. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Esperanto  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  of  my  readers  who  wish  to  see 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  adopting  this  inter- 
national medium  of  communication. 

As  a  final  word,  I  will  only  say,  to  encourage  them, 
that  in  Esperanto  every  word  is  read  exactly  as  it  is 
written.  There  are  no  silent  letters  ;  the  vowel  sounds 
are  those  common  to  every  language  excepting  English, 
that  is  to  say,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  are  pronounced  as  they  are  in 
father,  bear,  marine,  note,  and  food.  The  accent  falls 
always  on  the  last  syllable  but  one.  The  grammar 
is  very  easy,  and  the  words  are  all  formed  on  scientific 
principles,  easy  to  be  grasped  and  applied. 
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THE  DISPUTE  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  SIAM. 

I. — From  the  British  Point  of  View. 

A  SPECIAL  mission  from  Siam,  consisting  of  the 
British  and  French  Ministers  at  Bangkok,  the  Under 
Home  Secretary,  and  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Siamese 
Government,  have  come  tp  Europe  in  order  to  settle, 
by  diplomacy,  if  possible,  a  dispute  between  France 
and  Siam  concerning  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the 
Siamese  kingdom.  By  the  aid  of  the  accompanying 
map  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
exactly  the  point  of  the  dispute. 


The  Franco-Siamese  Frontier. 


The  above  map  shows  the  territory  in  dispute.  The  French  frontier 
follows  the  line  of  the  Mekoncr.  The  French  claim  to  extend  their  posses- 
sions to  the  straight  line  passing  through  Korat  on  the  way  to  Chantabun. 

Nine  years  ago  this  month  the  French  dictated  a 
treaty  to  the  Siamese  Government,  by  which  Siam 
abandoned  all  her  territory  east  of  the  Mekong  River, 
and  evacuated  a  zone  of  i8  miles,  measured  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mekong.  In  addition  to  this, 
France  was  granted  the  right  to  occupy  the  town  of 
Chantabun  until  such  time  as  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  should  have  been  complied  with,  and  notably 
until  the  complete  evacuation  and  pacification  of  the 
left  bank  as  well  as  of  the  zone  described  in  Article  III. 
of  the  treaty.  Now  as  the  Siamese  were  bound  by  the 
treaty  to  evacuate  all  the  territory  ceded  to  France, 
including  the  strip  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  it 
was  simply  impossible  for  them  to  undertake  its 
pacification.  The  territory  is  not  pacified,  and  as  it 
is  not  pacified,  the  French,  therefore,  remain  in 
Chantabun. 


Now  the  occupation  of  Chantabun  gives  the  French 
a  position  of  vantage  on  Siamese  territory  in  the 
direction  of  Bangkok.  The  Siamese  want  to  get  the 
French  out  of  Chantabun,  and  the  French  want  to 
stop  where  they  are,  excusing  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  the  Siamese  have  not  pacified  the 
territories  which  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  nine 
years  ago.  The  Siamese  object  that  it  is  impossible 
to  pacify  the  territory  which  they  are  not  allowed  to 
enter,  and  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  which  imposed  upon  them  an  impos- 
sibility. But  the  French,  not  content  with  having 
Chantabun,  are  credited  with  the  design  of  pushing 
forward  their  frontier  from  the  valley  of  the  Mekong 
until  it  comes  within  easy  striking  distance  of  Bangkok. 
The  new  frontier  line  for  which  they  are  supposed  to 
hanker,  as  shown  on  the  map,  would  annex  to  French 
possessions  a  great  Siamese  province  nearly  300  miles 
in  width  and  about  500  miles  long.  It  would  also 
give  them  possession  of  Korat,  a  town  which  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  the  Siamese  capital.  With 
the  French  established  at  Korat  they  could  seize 
Bangkok  any  time  they  pleased. 

In  1896  England  and  France  made  a  Convention 
by  which  they  guaranteed  to  maintain  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  valley  of  the  Menam,  but  nothing 
was  said  about  the  territories  lying  to  the  east  and 
west  of  the  Menam  Valley.  Now  the  territories  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  Menam  Valley  are  those  jiipon  which 
France  has  set  a  covetous  eye.  When  the  Convention 
was  concluded.  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  a  despatch  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  fact  that  England  and 
France  had  guaranteed  the  Menam  Valley  did  not 
detract  in  any  way  from  the  validity  of  the  rights  of 
the  King  of  Siam  to  those  portions  of  his  territory 
which  were  not  affected  by  the  new  agreement.  But 
that  declaration  was  not  included  in  the  treaty,  and 
French  geographers  have  not  hesitated  to  draw  a 
frontier  which,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  map, 
gives  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  province  to  France, 
The  existence  of  this  Anglo-French  Convention, 
although  limited  to  the  Valley  of  the  Menam, 
gives  us  a  kind  of  quasi-right  to  have  a  voice 
in  anything  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  Siam.  If 
diplomacy  cannot  settle  it,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
France  and  Siam  will  agree  to  refer  the  question  to 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague.  When  I  was 
at  the  Hague  last  month  a  rumour  was  current  that 
the  Franco-Siamese  question  would  be  the  second  case 
to  be  tried  under  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention. 

There  is  an  anonymous  article  published  in  the 
Fortnightly  Revietv  for  October,  the  writer  of  which 
takes  very  strong  views  as  to  the  importance  of  Great 
Britain  bestirring  herself  to  insist  upon  a  revision  of 
the  Anglo-French  Convention  of  1896.  Unless  this  is 
done,  he  declares,  the  tricolor  will  presently  be  flying 
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triumphantly  at  Korat.  The  French  would  then  be 
within  eight  hours*  easy  railway  journey  of  the  Siamese 
capital,  and  Siam  will  lie  at  its  mercy.  If  Bangkok 
were  in  the  possession  of  France,  she  could  select 
whatever  point  she  chose  to  attack  our  Siamese 
frontier.  So  long  as  a  strong  neutral  Siam  exists,  our 
Burmese  frontier  is  safe,  but  if  once  these  artificial 
safeguards  are  cleared  away,  our  flank  is  for  ever 
hopelessly  exposed,  and  our  Empire  in  Asia  would  be 
placed  between  the  two  Powers  of  the  Dual  Alliance. 
The  possession  of  Bangkok  would  supply  France  with 
an  admirable  naval  base,  sitting  astride  of  our  line  of 
communications  in  the  Far  East,  and  her  presence  in 
the  valley  of  the  Menam  would  deal  a  fatal  blow  to 
our  trade  with  Siam,  which  amounts  now  to  more  than 
6i  millions  sterling  out  of  a  total  of  7  J  millions. 
-  The  writer  insists  that  the  Convention  of  1896  must 
be  revised  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  King  of  Siam,  and  not  merely  the  valley 
of  the  Menam,  should  be  jointly  guaranteed  by  France 
and  England  In  return  for  this,  he  thinks  that 
France  might  be  offered  the  formal  cession  of  Chanta- 
bun,  and,  if  necessary,  of  Batembang  and  Siam-Reap. 

II. — From  a  French  Standpoint. 

In  Ze  Correspondant  for  September  loth  M. 
Francis  Mury  has  a  long,  bitterly  Anglophobe 
(and  if  he  will  pardon  us,  not  very  dignified)  article, 
in  which  he  gnashes  his  teeth  in  fury  at  England 
and  the  power  she  wields  in  Siam,  and  it  the  Siamese 
for  being  so  foolish  as  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
her.  The  article  is  really  in  some  ways  compli- 
mentary to  England,  and  distinctly  reassuring. 

M.  Mury  has  no  condemnation  too  strong  for  the 
weakness  of  French  Colonial  policy.  Had  France 
only^been  firmer  "  we  would  not  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  have  been  constantly  involved  in  almost  inex- 
tricable difficulties  in  the  valley  of  the  Menam,  and 
even  on  the  banks  of  the  Mekong.'' 

France  has  been  far  too  meek  and  mealy-mouthed 
with  those  insolent  people  the  Siamese.  M.  Mury 
evidently  yearns  for  a  few  long  spoons  and  squeezed 
sponges.  The  British  Foreign  Office  has  never  failed  to 
back  the  Siamese,  who,  thus  supported,  have  not  ceased 
since  1 890  to  grow  in  insolence.  Hence  there  was  at 
last  a  war,  in  which  the  French  seized  Bangkok  : — 

With  a  little  energy  Siam  might  have  become  a  French 
colony,  or  at  least  a  protectorate,  like  Anrtam  or  Cambodia. 
Unfortunately  ....  the  French  Government  dared  not  brave 
the  threats  of  England,  who  had  not  been  able  to  prevent 
hostilities,  Siam  being  so  far  away,  but  who  certainly  reckoned 
on  preventing  our  reaping  the  benefits  of  it,  or  at  any  rate  com- 
pelling us  to  give  her  the  greater  part. 

France  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  Eng- 
land's "  empty  threat " — "  if  you  lay  hands  on  Siam, 
it  means  war."  England  was  only  showing  her  teeth, 
and  did  not  mean  to  fight. 

He  deplores  the  1896  treaty,  neutralising  the  valley 
of  the  Menam,  the  richest  part  of  the  whole  Siamese 
kingdom.  Now  the  only  thing  which  keeps  Siam  in 
order  at  all  is  the  fear  that  some  day  France  may 


definitely  instal  herself  in  her  zone  of  influence.  When, 
in  May  last,  questions  were  asked  in  Parliament  as  to 
how  long  France  was  going  to  be  allowed  to  occupy 
Chantabun,  Lord  Lansdowne  did  not,  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  declare  that  by  the  1896  treaty  England 
was  debarred  from  interference  with  French  action  in 
the  Mekong  valley,  and  in  various  other  districts, 
notably  that  of  Chantabun  : — 

If  he  did  not  do  so,  it  is  because  the  English  Ministry,  with 
its  usual  good  faith,  pretends  to  pass  over  this  arrangement  in 
silence  and  is  preparing  to  intervene,  when  a  good  opportunity 
occurs,  between  France  and  Siam. 

Great  Britain's  bad  faith  is  shown  by  her  having 
an  army  of  1,500  Sikhs  in  Siam,  a  number  which  was 
added  to  early  in  August  last,  *Sn  anticipation  of  I 
know  not  what  eventualities."  Explanations '  were 
asked  by  the  French  representative  at  Bangkok,  and 
an  unsatisfactory  answer  returned.  If,  as  allied, 
the  Court  at  Bangkok  asked  England  for  soldiers  to 
act  as  police,  it  was  her  duty  to  have  informed  France 
and  let  her  furnish  half  the  number.  In  important 
Siamese  positions  are  found  172  Europeans;  among 
them  95  English  and  2  French.  Great  Britain 
has  also  acquired  all  kinds  of  mining,  railway  and 
other  concessions,  quite  forgetting  the  1896  treaty, 
binding  her  and  France  to  acquire  no  advan- 
tages in  the  Menam  Valley,  exupt  in  common. 
The  Bangkok  Government  has  concentrated  numerous 
troops  in  French  spheres  of  influence,  which  are 
constantly  invading  the  neutralised  French  18 
miles  along  the  Mekong.  Natives  anxious  to 
be  faithful  to  France  have  to  leave  hut,  rice-fields 
and  family,  and  seek  protection  in  this  18  miles 
strip.  Why,  this  little  kingdom  even  imagines  she  is 
going  to  treat  with  France  on  a  footing  of  equality ! — 

It  is  France  which  to-da^  seems  to  have  become  a  petty  king- 
dom, whilst  Siam  has  raised  herself  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
Power.  .  .  .  What  increases  the  gravity  of  these  facts  is  the 
resence  of  Japanese  officers  among  the  Siamese  troops  which 
ave  commuted  depredations  on  our  territories.  ...  It  i$ 
certain  that  the  Siamese  army  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese, 
and  that  the  latter  have  helped  to  fight  against  us.  It  is  well  to 
remark  that  these  facts  have  occurred  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
Anglo- Japanese  Treaty. 

M.  Mury  much  regrets  that  France  never  took 
advantage  of  England's  being  tied  up  in  South 
Africa  to  settle  her  Siamese  question.  Prince 
Sri-Sahadeb  is  now  making  a  number  of  propositions 
to  M,  Delcass^,  among  them  the  annulling  of  the 
1893  and  1896  treaties,  for  which  certain  concessions 
would  be  given  which  this  writer  thinks  utterly 
inadequate.  If  Siam  is  impudent  she  would  be  ten 
times  worse  were  her  present  offer  to  be  accepted. 

M.  Mury  insists  that  France  must  have  Consulates 
in  all  important  places,  and  have  soldiers  occupying 
the  sphere  of  influence  which  he  seems  to  imagine 
France  acquired  by  the  1896  treaty.  He  deplores 
alike  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  and  the  fact  that 
France  is  not  strong  enough  to  fight  victoriously 
the  troops  which  he  is  sure  England  and  Japan 
would  try  to  land  in  Indo-China  in  case  of  conflict. 
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THE  EDUCATION  CONTROVERSY. 

A  Symposium:  By  Sir  John  Gorst  and  Others. 

The  following  summary  of  the  views  expressed  by 
many  writers  in  the  October  magazines  cannot  be 
more  appropriately  introduced  than  by  the  following 
poem,  written  by  Charles  Mackay  more  than  sixty 
years  ago : — 

"  Who  bids  for  the  litde  children, 

Body  and  soul  and  brain  ? 
Who  bids  for  the  little  children^ 

Young  and  without  a  stain  ? 
Will  no  one  bid,"  said  England, 

**  For  their  souls  so  pure  and  white, 
And  fit  for  all  good  or  evil 

The  world  on  their  page  may  ^  rite  ?  " 

**  We  bid,"  said  Pest  and  Famine.  .  .  . 
"  I  bid,"  said  Beggary,  howling,  .  .  . 
And  ril  bid  higher,"  said  Crime.  .  .  . 

**  Oh,  shame  I "  said  true  Religion, 
Oh,  shame  that  this  should  be  ! 
Tit  take  the  little  children, 

ril  take  them  all  to  me  : 
V\\  raise  them  up  with  kindness 

From  the  mire  in  which  they  are  trod  ; 
I'll  teach  them  words  of  blessing, 

I'll  lead  them  up  to  God." 

**  You're  twt  the  true  Religion," 

Said  a  Sect  with  flashing  eyes  ; 
**  Nor  thou,"  said  another,  scowling, 

**  Thou'rt  heresy  and  lies  I " 
**  You  shall  not  have  the  children," 

Said  a  third  with  shout  and  yell  ; 

You're  Antichrist  and  bigot — 

"You'd  train  them  up  for  Hell." 

And  England,  sorely  puzzled 

To  see  such  battle  strong. 
Exclaimed  with  voice  of  pity, 

**  Oh,  friends,  you  do  me  wrong  ! 
Oh,  cease  your  bitter  wrangling, 

For,  till  you  all  agree, 
I  fear  the  little  children 

Will  plague  both  you  and  me." 

But  all  refused  to  listen  ; 

Quoth  they—"  We  bide  our  time  ;" 
And  the  bidders  seized  the  children — 

Beggary,  Filth,  and  Crime ; 
And  the  prisons  teemed  with  victims. 

And  the  gallows  rocked  on  high, 
And  the  Ihick  abomination 

Spread  reeking  to  the  sky. 

This  poem  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  so  pleased  him  that  he  had  20,000 
copies  distributed  at  his  own  cost.  What  would  the 
world  think  if  Prince  Albert's  eldest  son  were  to 
repeat  his  father's  action  now  ? 

The  following  figures  from  the  last  return  just  issued 
are  the  official  statistics  for  the  year  ending  August 
31st,  1901  :— 

No.         Scholars,        Earning.  Cost. 

Board  schools   5,797    2,881,155    /i  I  Sj   ;f3  o  2 

Voluntary  schools  ...  14,319    3,729,261    £1  i  2j         6  8^ 

(i)  By  Sir  John  Gorst. 

When  Lord  Salisbury  retired  Sir  John  Gorst  ceased 
to  be  vice-president  of  the  Council  of  Education. 
He  is  now,  therefore,  in  a  position  of  more  freedom 
and  .  less  responsibility  than  he  was  before.    He  has 


celebrated  his  emancipation  by  contributing  an  article 
upon  the  Education  Bill  to  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  October,  in  which  he  reminds  those  who  are 
fighting  over  the  Bill  that  whatever  they  do  in  their 
discussions  they  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  follow- 
ing five  main  principles  : — 

(1)  Not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  dealing  with  the  present 
state  of  public  instruction  in  England  and  Wales. 

(2)  One  public  local  authority  should  have  jurisdiction  oYer 
schools  of  all  kinds. 

(3)  Parliament  should  not  halt  between  two  opinions,  but  adopt 
at  once  either  Municipality  or  School  Board  as  that  authority. 

(4)  The  secular  instruction  in  all  elementary  schools  should  be 
given  at  the  public  expense,  and  be  under  the  absolute  control  of 
the  public  authority. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  certain  Voluntary  schools  public  security  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  religious  character  must  be  given. 

On  the  religious  difficulty  Sir  John  Gorst  says  that 
the  Cowper-Temple  clause  is  a  fetish  and  a  fraud. 
It  forbids  the  teaching  of  any  catechism  or  formula 
which  is  distinctive  of  a  religious  denomination,  but 
would  teach  the  most  outrageous  catechism  that  any 
individual  fanatic  may  compile,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
adopted  by  a  religious  denomination.  In  the  schools 
it  has  become  a  dead  letter.  The  only  occasion  on 
which  it  was  ever  put  in  force,  that  Sir  John  Gorst 
heard  of,  was  in  a  small  School-board  where  the  clause 
was  invoked  in  order  to  veto  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  Board  in  favour  of  teaching  the  duty 
to  God  and  to  your  neighbour  in  the  terms  of  the 
Church  Catechism.  The  Education  Board  decided 
that  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  might  be  taught,  but  that  the  Cowper- 
Temple  clause  forbade  the  teaching  of  the  duty  to 
God  and  the  duty  to  your  neighbour,  because  the 
language  in  which  these  doctrines  were  expressed  was 
distinctive  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  place  of 
the  Cowper-Temple  clause  Sir  John  Gorst  says  : — 

The  best  security  that  could  be  given  for  due  regard  being 
paicf  to  the  religion  of  parents  in  elementary  schools  would  be  to 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  see  that  in  every  school 
provision  was  made  for  such  religious  instruction  being  given  as 
was  acceptable  to  the  parents.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do,  and  is  already  done  in  thousands  of  schools.  .'Ml 
it  would  in  general  require  is  a  separate  teacher  in  a  separate 
class-room  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  schools  giving  a 
Bible-lesson  to  some  of  the  children  during  the  brief  time  in 
which  the  rest  were  receiving  the  special  teaching  of  the  religious 
body  to  which  the  school  belonged.  If  the  ParJianient  of  the 
United  Kingdom  could  be  got  to  confer  on  Local  Authorities  in 
England  powers  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Scottish  School 
Board,  the  religi6us  difficulty  would  be  solved. 

Sir  John  Gorst  is  very  emphatic  as  to  the  need  for 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  for  the  improvement  of 
our  education  : —  / 

If  a  race  that  aspires  to  exercise  imperial  influence  in  the 
world  must  possess  knowledge  as  well  as  courage,  and  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  wealth,  the  people  of  England  must  be  content 
to  see  the  British  Empire  dechne,  unless  other  citizens  of  the 
Empire  take  up  the  task  for  which  the  lack  of  public  instruction 
renders  the  people  of  England  unequal.  It  is  therefore  no 
exaggeration  to  call  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  Eiigland 
an  emergency.  The  danger  is  imminent.  There  is  no  time  to 
lose.  Teachers  and  schools  cannot  be  created  in  a  moment  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  If  all  the  authorities  in  England,  the 
people,  the  parents,  the  Churches,  the  County  and  Municipal 
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Councils,  the  central  Government,  set  to  work  this  day  in  ear- 
nest to  improve  public  instruction,  it  would  be  years  before  the 
improved  machinery  could  be  got  into  working  order,  and  our 
public  instruction  brought  up  to  the  level  of  that  which  has  for 
many  years  already  been  possessed  by  our  commercial  and 
industrial  rivals. 

According  to  Sir  John  Gorst,  the  Board-schools  in 
our  towns  are  the  best  part  of  our  elementary  school 
s)'stem,  and  it  would  be  a  drawback  to  any  scheme  of 
reform  if  their  existence  or  excellence  were  imperilled. 
The  Voluntary  schools,  in  which  more  than  half  the 
school-going  children  of  the  country  are  at  present 
taught,  are  of  very  varying  degrees  of  excellence  : — • 

Some  of  these  schools  are  excellent,  better  than  the  best 
Board-schools,  but  most  are  inefficient  for  lack  of  proper  means. 
The  buildings  are  antiquated  ;  the  staff  small  and  often  inferior  ; 
child  labour  extensively  used ;  the  teaching  apparatus  inadequate. 

Of  the  rural  School-boards  he  says  some  are 
certainly  good,  many  are  indifferent,  but  some  are  very 
bad.  The  worst  elementary  schools  in  the  country 
are  to  be  found  not  among  Voluntary  schools,  but 
among  rural  Board-schools. 

Evening  Continuation  schools,  he  thinks,  have  been 
a  failure,  excepting  as  a  means  of  recreation.  They 
have  not  succeeded  in  making  up  the  terrible 
deficiencies  of  our  people  in  a  commercial  and 
technical  capacity.     He  does  not  think  that  the 
transfer  of  the  powers  of  School-boards  to  Municipal 
Councils  would  cause  any  serious  dislocation  of 
.education.     The  nomination  of  a  town  council  is 
quite  as  likely  to  provide  a  competent  body  as  direct 
election  under  the  cumulative  vote.    Sir  John  Gorst 
thinks  that  the  plan  of  the  Bill  fulfils  all  the  essential 
conditions  of  wise  and  just  treatment  of  Voluntary 
schools.    He  says  it  gives  the  most  absolute  control 
over  secular  education  to  the  local  authority,  but  he 
glosses  over  the  fact  that  the  local  authority  in  most 
cases  will  simply  be  the  existing  managers,  who  will 
be  in  a  permanent  majority  and  can  do  as  they 
please. 

Sir  John  Gorst  does  not  think  that  the  religious 
difficulty  has  any  practical  existence  in  the  schools, 
and  he  maintains  that  nothing  would  more  fatally 
injure  the  character  of  our  schools  than  to  take 
religious  teaching  out  of  the  hands  of  the  regular 
staff,  and  to  treat  religion  as  a  kind  of  special 
.  accomplishment,  to  be  taught  by  specialists  brought 
for  that  purpose  only  into  the  schools.  The  mass  of 
the  parents,  he  thinks,  are  unfortunately  indifferent  as 
to  the  instruction,  whether  secular  or  religious,  which 
is  given  to  their  children. 

(2)  The  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
The  Empire  Review  for  October  opens  with  a 
couple  of  papers  on  "  The  Nonconformists  and  the 
Education  Bill."  The  first  is  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  The  Bishop  argues  that  the  only  alter- 
native to  the  system  provided  in  the  Bill  is  to  take 
the  school  from  its  present  managers  and  to  put  it 
under  an  open  management.  This  is  in  practice  to 
take  a  Church  school  and  make  it  an  undenomi- 
national school.    Such  an  alternative  is  an  ugly  one 


in  respect  of  justice.  The  school  in  question  was 
built  by  Churchmen.  It  has  been  maintained  and 
worked  by  Churchmen  at  a  great  expense  of  money 
and  labour  ever  since.  In  the  great  majority  of 
the  parishes  in  question  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  the  children  belong  to  the  Church.  Th^ 
Bill  is  not  just  to  Nonconformists  if  their  case 
is  taken  by  itself  and  looked  at  abstractly  ; 
but  it  is  substantially  just,  because  the  altemativfe 
would  be  a  greater  injustice.  It  attempts  to  com- 
bine as  fully  as  possible  the  substance  of  both  claims. 
It  secures  that  the  school  shall  remain  a  Churth 
school,  so  far  as  this  is  compatible  with  the  admission 
to  the  management  of  persons  who  may  have  no 
sympathy  lyhatever  with  the  Church  or  even  with 
the  religious  character  of  the  school.  Conversely,  it 
secures  for  the  Nonconformist  an  open  school  without 
the  danger  of  proselytising  and  harm,  so  far  as  this  is 
possible  without  destr6ying  the  Church  school,  which 
suits  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  which  has  behind 
it  its  long  and  honourable  history  of  work  and 
sacrifice. 

(3)  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers. 

Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  follows  this  with  a  paper  on 
"  The  Nonconformist  Objections."  He  says  that  the 
proposed  object  of  the  Bill  to  remove  the  present 
defects  and  to  co-ordinate  primary  and  secondary 
education  in  a  more  scientific  manner  is  admirable. 
But  the  professions  with  which  the  Bill  was  introduced 
are  far  from  being  carried  out  in  the  changes  which  it 
proposes.  Of  the  abolition  of  the  School  Boards,  he 
says  : — 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  method  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  our  educational  system  to  abolish  the  only  bodies  which  have 
thoroughly  addressed  themselves  to  the  work,  and  have  done  a 
service  to  the  country  the  value  of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
exaggerate.  But  this  very  efficiency  is  their  fault,  and  they  are 
to  be  swept  away  to  make  room  for  committees  of  town  and 
county  councils. 

There  was  no  imperative  need  to  open  an  attack 
upon  the  School  Boards,  for  the  claims  of  the  Anglican 
institutions  might  have  been  met  without  rousing  the 
fierce  hostility  which  has  been  re-awakened  by  the 
proposals  now  under  discussion  : — 

It  may  be  that  the  country  was  supposed  to  be  so  thoroughly 
given  up  to  a  reactionary  mind  that  it  would  endorse  any  Bill 
drawn  on  behalf  of  Conservatism  and  the  Church.  If  so,  Bury, 
Leeds,  and  Sevenoaks  might  have  done  something  to  flutter 
the  dovecotes.  The  resistance  is  stout  and  determined.  I  have 
never  known  Nonconformists  more  united  and  more  resolute. 
Any  differences  which  exist  are  as  to  the  method  of  resistance. 
As  to  the  duty  of  o]7posing  d  outrance  there  is  complete  agree- 
ment. Even  if  the  Bill  pass,  it  will  not  work,  while  the  attempt 
to  enforce  it  is  certain  to  disturb  the  entire  country. 

(4)  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell. 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  writes  a  somewhat  desultory 
article  in  the  Conttmpoi-ary  Revitw  on  "  Politics  and 
Education."  At  the  close  of  his  paper  he  deals  with 
the  vexed  question  of  the  presence  of  "Church" 
children  at  Board  schools  and  Nonconformist 
children  at  Church  schools.  These  are  said  to  be  a 
million  children  in  daily  attendance  at  our  Board 
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schools  whose  parents  are  Church  folk,  and  there  are 
about  8,000  country  parishes  where  children  of  Non- 
conformist parents  are  bound  by  law  to  attend  Church 
schools.  To  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  we  should— 
Ascertain  at  regular  stated  intervals,  say  every  three  years, 
Uiie  wishes  (if  any)  of  the  parents  of  the  children  actually  attend- 
ing all  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  the  country  as  to  the 
relipous  instruction  they  wish  their  offspring  to  receive,  and 
having  ascertained  those  wishes,  let  the  want  be  supplied  by 
voluntary  effort  at  appointed  hours.  By  this  means  the  Church 
Catechism  will  find  its  way  into  the  Board  Schools,  and  Board 
School  Christianity  "  can  be  taught,  if  asked  for,  in  the  hitherto 
privately  managed  denominational  schools.  Were  this  to  be 
done,  the  necessity  now  felt  by  the  managers  of  denominational 
schools  to  appoint  the  teachers  would  disappear,  for  though  not 
infircqnently  the  head  teacher  would  be  a  person  fit  and  proper 
to  undertake  the  religious  teaching,  he  need  not  be.  Nor  could 
there  be  any  objection  to  complete  public  control,  nor  of  course 
would  there  be  any  religious  test  imposed  upon  the  Teaching 
Profession. 

(5)  Bishop  Percival. 

Following  on  ^ir  John  Gorst's  defence  of  the  Bill 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  comes  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford's "  plea  for  mutual  concessions."  After  enumerat- 
ing many  proposals  of  compromise  the  Bishop  offers 
the  concordat  which  he  and  Dr.  Paton,  of  Nottingham, 
have  formulated : — 

The  provisions  of  this  (Concordat  are  : 

(1)  That  the  denomination  which  owns  a  school  shall  appoint 
one  third  of  the  managers,  the  Local  Education  Authority  one 
third,  and  the  parish  the  remaining  third,  either  in  parish  meeting 
or  through  the  parish  council ; 

(2)  That  the  managers  appointed  by  the  denomination  shall 
liave  the  right,  if  they  choose  to  exercise  it,  whenever  the  office 
of  head  teacher  is  vacant,  to  require  that  candidates  must  be 
members  of  the  denomination,  all  other  posts  being  open  to 
roeml«rs  of  any  religious  denomination  ; 

(3)  That  the  clergy  or  ministers  of  the  denomination  shall 
have  free  access  to  the  school  at  suitable  times  for  the  purpose  of 
pving  denominational  instruction  to  the  children  of  parents  who 
desire  such  instruction. 

Subject  to  these  provisions  the  necessary  rules  as  to  prayers, 
hymns,  and  general  Biblical  instruction  would  be  made  by 
t.ie  Local  Educational  Authority  for  all  schools  under  its 
administration. 

The  Bishop  is  a  shade  too  sanguine  when  he  adds, 
"  There  is  ample  ground  for  believing  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  various  Nonconformist  bodies  would 
still  accept  this  proposal." 

MR.  HALDANE. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane  sees  blemishes  in  the  Bill, 
notably  the  statutory  majority  of  clerical  managers, 
which,  however,  he  thinks  time  will  soon  remove,  and 
be  generally  approves  the  measure.    He  says  : — 

No  man  can  successfully  court  the  reputation  of  martyrdom  on 
the  distinction  between  a  rate  and  a  tax.  It  is  plain,  too,  that 
the  general  structure  of  this  Bill  is  the  work  not  of  Churchmen, 
but  of  educational  experts.  What  Ministers  have  done  is  to  act 
as  brokers  between  the  Educationists  and  the  Church,  and  to 
oficr  the  Church  a  price  for  its  assent.  This  offer  has  somewhat 
disfigured  the  Bill.  But  its  foundations  and  general  structure 
remain. 

MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  waxes  eloquent  in  praise  of  the 
Bill.  "  Never  before  has  there  been  so  bold,  complete, 
and  unfettered  a  placing  of  the  educational  destinies 
of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  its  locally  elected 
rejwesentatives."     The  Bill,  he  admits,  has  many 


defects,  but  it  has  the  supreme  excellence  of,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  dealing  with  education  as  a 
whole ;  it  gets  "  education  as  an  organic  unity 
explicidy  adopted  as  a  public  function." 

CANON  BARNETT  AND  OTHERS. 

Professor  Simon  Laurie,  of  Edinburgh,  blesses  the 
Bill  as  a  "  Liberal "  measure,  as  promoting  efficiency, 
and  as  conceding  Nonconformists  their  point  in 
substituting  popular  for  exclusively  clerical  control. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  of  Birmingham,  approves  the  Bill 
as  an  educationist. 

Canon  Barnett,  whom  no  one  would  accuse  of 
reactionary  politics,  thinks  that  "the  rejection  of 
the  Bill  would  be  a  national  disaster."  "The 
representative  principle  is  recognised  on  the  manage- 
ment, not  indeed  as  it  ought  to  be,  but,  being 
recognised,  subsequent  change  becomes  easy." 

Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield  rejoices  that  under  the 
Bill  **  the  rule  of  the  parson  will  come  to  an  end." 

Principal  Alfred  Hopkinson,  of  Owens  College, 
presses  for  the  appointment,  independently  of  the 
choice  of  borough  or  county  councils,  of  representa- 
tives of  universities,  colleges,  etc.,  on  the  education 
committees. 

These  Nineteenth  Century  papers  thus  present  an 
impressive  array  of  authoritative  opinion  almost 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 


A  RADICAL  PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  TORT  PABTY. 

By  Mr.  Sidney  Low. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth 
Centufy  for  October  a  sketch  of  a  programme  which 
he  thinks  the  majority  of  the  Tory  Party  would 
accept.  I  quote  the  concluding  passage  from  Mr. 
Low's  own  summary  of  his  programme  : — 

The  following  seem  to  be  the  main  points  of  a  programme, 
which  would  secure  the  cordial  adhesion  of  a  large  body  of 
Unionist  opinion  in  the  country  that  is  not  content  with  mere 
negation  : — 

(1)  The  creation  of  subordinate  National  Legislatures 
and  Executives,  with  powers  strictly  defined  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  ;  and 

(2)  For  Ireland  (under  due  guarantees  for  the  fulfilment  of 
agrarian  obligations). 

(3)  Military  Reform  of  a  comprehensive  character,  involv- 
ing probably  either  (a)  limited  compulsory  ser\'ice  or  (^)  the 
creation  of  a  National  Militia  on  the  Swiss  system. 

(4)  Educational  Reform,  co-ordinating  primary, 
secondary,  technical,  and  University  instruction. 

(5)  The  Housing  Acts  to  be  revised,  extended,  and 
simplified.  , 

(6)  Local  Government  Reform,  embracing  {a)  Locomo- 
tion and  Communications,  {b)  better  supervision  of  Municipal 
Enterprise,  (f)  more  efficient  conduct  of  Local  and  Private 
legislation. 

(7)  Poor  Law  Administration  and  provision  for  the  relief 
of  the  Aged  Poor. 

(8)  Licensing  Reform. 

(9)  Fiscal  Reform,  involving  a  proportionate  increase  of 
Indirect,  as  compared  with  Direct,  Taxation. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  in  the  above  catalogue 
which  is  not  in  reality  consonant  with  the  principles  and  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Conservative  party.  Some  of  its  items, 
one  might  feel  sure,  would  meet  with  enthusiastic  supjjorl. 
Others — at  the  first  view — probably  would  not.  A  M mister 
would  have  to  "educate"  his  followers  a  good  deal  before  be 
could  get  them  accepted. 
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HOW  TO  ATTAIN  LIBERAL  UNITY. 

Bv  Cooks  who  Spoil  the  Broth. 

"  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth  *  is  an  old  adage 
ivhich  irresistibly  comes  to  the  mind  on  reading  the 
daborate  symposium  in  the  New  Liberal  Review, 
There  are  articles  contributed  by  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  writers — an  unlucky  number.  One  half  of 
them  might  have  been  omitted  without  any  damage  to 
£he  value  of  the  symposium.  It  is  a  case  in  which  the 
last  should  be  first  and  the  first  should  be  last,  for  the 
most  practical  suggestion  is  put  forward  by  the  thir- 
teenth writer,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

MR.  Webb's  panacea. 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  suggests  that  the  best  way  to  attain 
Liberal  unity  is  for  the  Opposition  to  take  itself  in  hand 
and  prepare  for  the  business  which  lies  before  it.  As 
every  Cabinet  delegates  its  work  to  small  committees 
which  prepare  legislation,  so  he  would  have  the  alter- 
native Cabinet  to  have  a  similar  number  of  com- 
mittees in  full  operation  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
and  agreeing  upon  the  most  practical  measure  of 
reform,  working  it  out  in  all  its  details  just  as  if  the 
draft  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Cabinet.  ^  Each 
committee  would  be  constituted  of  the  most  practical 
of  Liberal  politicians,  together  with  any  specialists 
whose  co-operation  they  could  enlist.    As  Mr.  Webb 
brightly  remarks,  even  if  the  draft  so  prepared  were 
never  acted  upon,  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  his 
panacea  would  at  least  have  the  result  of  educating 
the  members  of  the  committee  in  the  subjects  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  interested.  He 
inight  have  added  that  as  "  Satan  finds  some  mischief 
still  for  idle  hands  to  do,"  if  all   the  prominent 
members  of  the  Liberal  Party  were  actively  employed 
on  such  committees  they  would  have  less  time  to 
occupy  in  quarrelling  among  themselves. 

MR.  spender's  suggestion. 

Mr.  J.  Alfred  Spender  contributes  a  sensible  page, 
the  gist  of  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  suggestion 
that  the  members  of  the  Front  Opposition  Bench 
should  endeavour  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  learn  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  a  necessary 
lesson  in  the  art  of  self-abnegation.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
says  Mr.  Spender,  was  no  doubt  greatly  disappointed 
when  the  Premiership  passed  him  by.  Yet  he  did  not 
display  his  wounds  to  the  public  or  vow  vengeance  on 
Hr.  Arthur  Balfour.  More  good  advice,  no  doubt, 
but  is  it  not  somewhat  maladroit  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Spender  to  suggest  to  Lord  Rosebery  that  he 
should  go  to  school  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  ? 

THE  least  common  DENOMINATOR. 

Sir  Martin  Conway  says  there  are  two  main  historic 
methods  whereby  divided  parties  have  been  brought 
to  unity.  One  is  the  method  of  the  greatest  common 
measure,  the  other  the  method  of  the  least  common 
denominator.  The  Newcastle  Programme  was  the 
method  of  the  greatest  common  measure.  It  failed, 
and  now  the  only  course  to  adopt  is  to  organise  the 


Liberal  Party  on  the  basis  of  the  least  common 
denominator.  By  such  concentration  of  the  minimum 
upon  which  all  are  agreed,  the  moderate  men  could 
be  consolidated  i^ithout  driving  the  enthusiastic 
reformers  into  opposition. 

THE  GREATEST  COMMON  MEASURE. 

An  exactly  opposite  course  is  expressed  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  E.  Russell.  He  is  entirely  sceptical  as  to 
the  restoration  of  effective  unity  save  by  the  moral 
enthusiasm  in  which  he  sees  I^iberal  Unity  drawing 
towards  an  agreement  upon  nine  different  questions. 
The  ninth  is  an  omnibus  within  which  are  included 
housing  the  poor,  financial  reform,  a  graduated  income 
tax,  old  age  pensions,  free  trade,  and  the  control  of 
public  education.  The  eight  other  subjects  upon 
which  the  Liberal  Party  must  draw  together  are  : 
(i)  the  Eastern  Question ;  (2)  the  Irish  Question ;  (3) 
relations  of  Church  and  State ;  (4)  the  House  of 
Lords ;  (5)  franchise  reform  ;  (6)  local  control  of  the 
drink  traffic  ;  (7)  an  anti-war  policy ;  (8)  opposition  to 
British  annexations. 

DROP  HOME  RULE. 

The  Earl  of  Crewe  declares  that  on  Home  Rule 
the  party  as  a  whole  has  never  made  up  its  mind.  If 
the  Liberal  candidates  insist  upon  standing  on  Home 
Rule  and  Home  Rule  only  the  authorities  at  Parliament 
Street  may  roll  up  the  Liberal  map  for  ten  years.  He 
thinks  that  a  middle  road  can  be  found  between  the 
renunciation  of  the  Irish  cause  and  the  sacrifice  of  all 
other  causes.  Unless  the  Irish  members  are  willing 
to  accept  half  a  loaf  as  a  change  from  Unionist  star- 
vation, nothing  can  be  done.  Lord  Crewe  thinks  it  is 
possible  there  could  be  reasonable  co-operation 
between  the  Liberals  and  the  Irish  Party  without  the 
introduction  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill. 

The  ,best  reply  to  Lord  Crewe  is  found  in  Mr. 
Greenwood's  interesting  and  thoughtful  paper.  He 
regards  the  Home  Rule  difficulty  as  the  greatest  of 
all  those  which  confront  the  Liberal  Party;  but  he 
asks  the  two  Liberal  factions  to  reflect  whether  the 
Home  Rule  question  may  not  be  settled  over  the 
heads  of  both,  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Redmond 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  no  great  outcry  from  a  weary 
and  disgusted  British  public. 

Other  participators  in  the  symposium  are  Professor 
Jones,  Professor  Lodge,  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  Pro* 
fessor  Phillimore,  Rev.  Guinness  Rogers,  Sir  Edward 
Russell,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel. 


"  Russia  in  England  "  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Fifield's  interesting  account  of  the  Tchertkoff-Tolstoy 
Colony  at  Christchurch,  Hants,  the  home  of  the  Fret 
Age  Press,  whence  Tolstoy*s  publications  are  translated 
and  sent  broadcast  throughout  the  world.  Generally  at 
least  a  dozen,  and  often  thirty  men  and  women  of  all 
European  nationalities,  are  living  together  here,  but  few 
are  in  sympathy  with  Tolstoy's  non-resistance  views. 
The  style  of  life  is  of  the  simplest,  like  that  of  a  Russian 
peasant  household,  and  the  diet  is  vegetarian,  including^ 
eggs  and  milk. 
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CHILD-SLAVERY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES* 

Appalling  Inhumanities. 
"  The  Cry  of  the  Children,"  which  wrung  the  heart 
and  roused  the  conscience  of  England  two  generations 
ago,  is  now  ringing  through  the  United  States.  It  is 
taken  up  in  the  September  Arena  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
B.  O.  Flower.  While  all  the  world  is  glorifying,  even 
-when  it  most  dreads,  the  power  of  American  capital, 
it  is  well  to  be  shown,  as  in  Mr.  Flower's  pages,  the 
horrible  reverse  of  the  medal.  Some,  at  least,  of 
these  colossal  fortunes  are,  it  seems,  coined  out  of  the 
blood  of  little  children.  The  infamies  against  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury  fought  so  victoriously  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  are  rife  yonder.  Mr.  Flower  does 
well  to  arraign  the  conscience  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
by  a  damning  array  of  facts. 

MERE  BABY  SLAVES  IN  THE  GLASS  WORKS; 

From  these  a  few  may  be  cited  here: — 
The  Italian  Consul  at  Philadelphia,  Count  Brandolini, 
aroused  by  the  exposures  of  the  Nnu  York  Jonynai,  recently 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  labour  conditions  in  New 
Jersey,  especially  as  they  related  to  the  children  of  Italians. 
The  Count  said  : — 

**  I  found  men,  women,  and  children  liWng  in  absolute  slavery. 
In  the  glass  works  of  the  George  Jones  Company  I  found  thirty 
or  forty  children  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  years  old  working 
under  the  most  shocking  conditions.  When  I  sought  out  their 
parents  I  was  met  with  the  argument  that  unless  the  children 
worked  as  soon  as  they  could  earn  anything  they  could  not  make 
a  living.  They  said  they  must  all  work  or  else  starve.  The 
owners  of  the  glass  works  contended  that  the  children  they 
employed  were  all  above  the  legal  age,  but  I  know  better. 
SoLne  of  them  looked  to  be  little  more  than  mere  babies." 


Jane  Welch,  of  the  Ncia  Yof  k  Journal^  made  an 
investigation  into  the  conditions  of  the  great  glass 
works  at  Minotola,  in  New  Jersey.    She  writes: — 

I  have  seen  otherwise  pretty,  bright,  precocious  youngsters 
of  eight  and  ten  years  taken  from  school  that  they  might  serve 
the  god  of  greed  ;  that  they  might  earn  35  or  40  cents  a  day  for 
parents  or  guardians.  .... 

Their  clothing  is  rags ;  their  food  crusts ;  their  sleep  short, 

THE  STATE  A  TRIBUTARY  OF  MAMMON. 

Are  there  no  laws  to  stop  this  organised  iniquity? 
There  are  some.    Mr.  Flower  says  : — 

They  have  laws  in  New  Jersey  that  would  partially  prelect 
the  children  were  they  enforced  ;  but  since  the  government  haj 
passed  so  largely  under  control  of  the  trysts  and  monopolies, 
and  the  dominant  political  parties  in  the  various  States  have 
become  virtual  tributaries  of  the  barons  of  greed,  these  laws  are 
too  frequently,  as  in  New  Jersey  for  example,  dead  letters.  .  .  . 
The  laws  of  Massachusetts  relating  to  child  labour  are  probably 
among  the  best  in  the  United  States,  and  their  enforcement  is 
probably  as  vigorous  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  country ;  yet  the 
laws  permitting  child  work  in  the  factories  of  the  old  Biy  State 
are  a  disgrace  to  civilisation. 

CHILDREN  WORKING  NAKED  FOR  A  MILLIONAIRE. 

Here  is  a  gruesome  story  about  !*the  mammoth 
plant  of  the  American  Printing  Company,  the  largest 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  America."  It  is  "the 
individual  property  of  Matthew  .Chandler  Durfee 
Borden,  a  millionaire  resident  in  New  York  " 

Hundreds  of  small  boys  work  for  Mr.  Borden,  and  many  of 
them  toil  ten  hours  a  day  without  a  thread  of  clothing  on  their 
bodies.  A  journal  man  has  investigated  the  matter  and  found 
that  naked  people  work  in  the  American  works,  but  they  are  not 
exactly  babies.  They  are  children,  sometimes  not  more  l4ian 
fourteen  years  old.  They  work  in  big  tanks  called  **  lime  keer," 
in  the  bleach  house,  packing  the  cloth  into  the  vats.  I'his  lime 
keer  holds  750  pieces  of  cloth,  and  it  requires  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  to  fill  it.  During  that  time  the  lad  must  work 
inside,  while  his  body  is  being  soaked  with  whatever  there  is  of 
chemicals  which  enter  into  the  process  of  bleaching,  of  which  lime 
is  a  prominent  factor.  The  naked  bodies  of  the  children  who  do 
this  work  day  after  day  are  never  dry,  and  the  same  chemicals 
which  effect  the  bleaching  process  of  the  gray  cloth  naturally 
bleach  the  skin  of  the  operator,  and  after  coming  out  of  the  vat* 
the  boys  show  the  effects  in  the  whiteness  of  their  skins,  which 
rivals  the  cotton  cloth. 

TWELVE  HOURS  A  DAY  WITHOUT  BREAK. 

But  it  is  in  the  great  cotton  factories  and  mills  of  the 
South  that  the  numbers  of  children  employed  and  the 
abuses  of  child-labour  are  greatest.  Mrs.  Ashly- 
Macfayden  reports  that  in  "  the  finest  mill "  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  she  found  "  a  tiny  girl  of 
five  years "  in  the  spinning  room.  Her  sister  whom 
she  was  helping  was  only  seven  :— ; 

In  South  Carolina  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Chicago,  found  a 
child  of  five  working  at  night  in  the  fine,  large  new  tnill<;.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  I  stood  at  10.30  at  night  in  a  mill  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  controlled  and  owned  by  Northern  capital, 
where  children  who  did  not  know  their  own  ages  were  working 
from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.,  without  a  moment  for  rest  or  iooA  or  a 
single  cessation  of  the  maddening  racket  of  the  macliinery,  in  aD 
atmosphere  unsanitary  and  clouded  with  humidity  and  lint. 

President  Roosevelt  apparently  means  to  do  battle 
with  the  corporate  Herods  who  make  theix  wealth  out 
of  a  perpetual  but  pitilessly  slow  "  massacre  of  HWi- 
qents."    All  power  to  his  elbow  I  ;  »  I  :  > 
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"ELIJAH    THE  RESTORER:" 

Dr.  J.  A.  DowiE,  OF  Zion. 
A  VERY  painful  sensation  was  caused  some  months 
ago  by  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Clibborn, 
formerly  a  trusted  chief  in  the  Salvation  Army,  had 
forsaken  the  religious  organisation  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life,  and  had  become  a  docile  disciple 
of  Dn  Dowie,  who  has  founded  a  new  Zion  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Clibborn*s  secession 
would  have  attracted  less  notice  if  it  had  not  carried 
inth  him  very  reluctantly  his  wife — General  Booth's 
eldest  daughter,  Catherine.  Hence  I  quote  at  length 
from  articles  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  October, 
entitled  "  Dr.  Dowie  Analysed  and  Classified." 

Dr.  Dowie,  says  Dr.  Buckley,  is  a  forceful  per- 
sonality, an  ecclesiastic,  an  autocrat,  a  financier,  and 
anti-medicine  faith-healer.  His  bearing  in  private  is 
that  of  a  gentleman ;  his  oratory  is  impressive  ;  his 
physical  endurance  and  mental  activity  extraordinary. 
His  personal  appearance  is  striking,  and  he  com- 
bines the  canny  shrewdness  of  a  Scot  with  the 
warmth  of  Southern  Italy.  He  is  the  founder  and 
general  overseer  of  the  Christian  Catholic  Church  in 
Zion;  the  messenger  of  the  Catholic,  Elijah  the 
Restorer,  and  that  prophet  "  of  whom  Moses  spake." 
He  has  unusual  skill  in  organising,  and  has  founded 
his  organisation  upon  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  but  gives  more  prominence  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  personal  God  and  a  personal  Devil  than 
the  orthodox  divines. 

He  is  a  healer  who  heals  diseases  by  mental  con- 
centration with  faith,  in  the  same  way  as  cures  are 
produced  constantly  by  Pagans,  Spiritualists,  and 
Moraions.  Like  them  he  works  many  wonders.  He 
often  fails  when  their  faith  is  unshaken. 

Dr.  Buckley's  article  is  followed  by  a  study  at  first- 
hand of  the  modern  Elijah  by  John  Swain.  ThQ 
article  is  illustrated  by  drawings  which  give  us  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  man  and  of  his  followers.  He  claims 
that  he  has  now  100,000  souls  who  believe  in  him. 

He  was  born  in  Edinburgh  fifty-five  years  ago.  He 
went  to  Australia  when  he  was  thirteen,  and  returned 
seven  years  later  to  Edinburgh  University  to  study 
for  the  ministry.  Returning  to  Australia,  he  was  for  a 
short  time  in  charge  of  the  Congregational  Collegiate 
Church  at  Newtown,  near  Sydney.  When  there  he 
says  that  Sir  Harry  Parkes  offered  him  the  Ministry 
of  Education  for  New  South  Wales.  He  refused  the 
offer,  and  in  1878  resigned  his  position  at  the  head  of 
the  college,  built  a  tabernacle  in  Melbourne,  where  he 
depended  for  support  entirely  upon  freewill  offerings. 
It  was  in  Melbourne  that  he  discovered  he  could  heal 
diseases.  His  first  experiment  was  when  he  relieved 
his  wife  of  a  headache  when  he  placed  his  hands  upon 
her  head.  He  founded  the  Divine  Healing  Associa- 
tion, and  became  the  head  of  a  live  movement  both 
in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand.  He  started  on  a 
missionary  journey  to  London,  but  he  found  so  much 
acceptance  in  America  that  he  tarried  by  the  way  at 
Chicago,  and  built  a  small  wooden  tabernacle  near 


the  World's  Fair  Gate.  He  preached  day  and  riigh^ 
seven  days  a  week,  and  when  he  was  not  preaching 
he  was  laying  hands  on  the  ailing.  Sometimes  a 
thousand  people  came  in  a  week  to  have  him  lay  his 
hands  on  them.  It  was  his  success  as  a  healer  that 
made  his  fortune  in  Chicago.  He  was  prosecuted  4 
hundred  times  for  violating  ordinances  regarding  thq 
care  of  the  sick.  In  one  year  he  spent  ;^4,ooo  in 
lawyers'  fees  and  court  costs.  But  he  defied  the 
ordinances  and  won  his  cases,  and  the  advertising 
was  worth  all  the  money. 

The  financial  basis  of  his  organisation  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Mormons.  He  preached  the 
doctrine  of  tithes,  and  money  flowed  into  him. from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  He  used  to  fill  the  Chicago- 
auditorium  every  Sunday  with  an  audience  of  5,000 
people,  and  set  on  foot  the  organisation  of  the  Chrisr 
tian  Catholic  Church  of  Zion.  He  had  his  apostles 
called  the  Seventy,  who  went  two  by  two  from  house 
to  house,  from  city  to  city,  carrying  the  literature  of 
Zion  and  pleading  for  Dowie.  A  College  for  Zion 
preachers  was  started,  a  school  for  Zion  children,  and 
a  training  school  for  deaconesses.  Charitable  institu- 
tions were  founded  on  a  large  scale,  among  others  a 
Home  of  Hope  for  erring  women.  He  founded  a 
publishing  house,  and  establishments  in  London  an() 
Australia.  He  founded  a  Zion  Bank,  of  which  he 
was  the  owner  and  proprietor.  He  lectured  on 
Doctors,  'Devils,  and  Drugs  to  the  medical  students  of 
Chicago,  who  assailed  him  with  dead  cats  and 
chemicals.  For  his  protection  he  organised  the  Zion 
Guards. 

But  he  had  so  much  worry  in  Chicago  that  he 
decided  to  found  a  city  of  his  own.  He  organised 
the  Zion  Land  and  University  Association,  collected 
enough  money  to  purchase  6,000  acres  of  the  finest 
land  in  Illinois,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Hi§ 
land  cost  him  ^250,000.  He  has  already  5,000 
followers  there,  and  he  hopes  tp  sell  his  land  on  long^ 
term  leases  for  ;^3, 006,000.  The  real  estate  men  of 
Chicago  regard  his  financial  genius  with  envy.  In 
.order  to  give  his  new  city  a  distinctive  industry^  he 
imported  lace-workers  from  Nottingham,  in  England ; 
he  founded  the  lace-factory  with  a  capital  of  5,000, 
imported  as  many  lace-makers  as  he  needed,  and  as 
there  is  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  on  lace  in  the  American 
tariff,  he  is  making  a  good  profit.  He  is  about  to 
start  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  and  found  a  Jarge 
textile  industry.  He  declares  that  his  new  cky  wilf 
become  the  capital  of  the  world,  the  starting^peint  of 
the  restoration  of  mankind,  and  the  city  from  which 
God  in  about  twenty-five  years  would  personally 
conduct  the  afiairs  of  His  Kingdom. 

He  is  a  tremendous  worker ;  he  only  needs  four 
hours'  sleep  in  the  night,  and  he  supervises  every  one 
of  the  thirty-eight  departments  of  his  Church  so  closely 
that  in  the  lace  works  not  even  an  item  of  five  dollars 
expenditure  is  allowed  to  pass  without  his  persona\ 
audit.  He  has  a  temporary  tabernacle,  which  13 
crowded  with  an  audience  of  6,000  people  whenever 
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hp  speaks,  and  he  speaks  very  nearly  every  day.  He 
continues  the  work  of  healing,  for  which  he  makes  no 
charge,  but  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  he  heals  finds  ex- 
pression in  cheques  and  cash,  which  he  will  only  accept 
if  tiiey  are  free  offerings  of  gratitude  and  goodwill. 

Mr.  Swain  gives  some  particulars  of  the  remarkable 
cures  which  he  effected,  among  others,  that  of  a  girl 
of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  suffered  from  curvature  of 
the  spine,  which  had  progressed  so  far  that  her  head 
was  drawn  far  back,  and  she  was  in  constant  agony. 
They  consulted  every  doctor  and  expert  whom  they 
cpuld  reach,  , and  all  to  no  purf)ose.  Dr.  Dowie  laid  his 
hahds  upon  her,  and  prayed,  and  instantly  her  pain 
departed  from  her,  and  she  became  straight,  and  is 
toniay  a  healthy  and  entirely  happy  young  woman. 
When  he  fails — and  he  often  fails— he  puts  it  down  to 
the  debit  of  the  Devil,  who  is  able  to  prevent  a  cure 
owing  to  the  lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  victim. 
His  daughter  was  burnt  to  death  when  an  alcohol 
lamp,  with  which  she  was  curling  her  hair,  ignited  her 
night-dress.  She  inhaled  flame,  and  notwithstanding 
the  prayers  of  her  father,  died  that  night.  His 
explanation  of  this  is  very  simple.  One  of  the  first  of 
his  commandments  is  that  Zionites  must  not  use  alcohol 
in  any  shape  or  form.  His  daughter  had  used  it  in 
die  lamp,  and  she  had  died  as  the  penalty  for  her 
disobedience. 

Every  Dowie-ite  must  contribute  a  tenth  of  his 
increase  every  year,  and  the  tenth  is  rigorously  col- 
lected. He  renders  no  accounts,  nor  is  there  any 
audit,  t)ut  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  spends  the 
whole  of  this  money  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  Zion. 
He  forbids  card-playing,  theatre-going,  cuts  off  all 
doctors  and  patent  medicine  bills,  and  as  neither 
tobacco  nor  alcohol  are  to  be  used  in  any  form, 
people  can  well  afford  to  pay  their  tithes.  Anyone 
who  fails  to  pay  his  tithes  is  thrust  out  of  the  Church 
and  boycotted  by  the  faithful.  Mr.  Swain  says  that 
he  believes  Dowie  to  be  sincere.  He  has  a  clock- 
stamping  machine  to  register,  requests  for  prayers. 
Whenever  he  receives  a  request  for  a  prayer  for  the 
sick  he  puts  it  into  the  machine  and  stamps  it.  As, 
for  example, "  Pray,  May  6,  lo  p.m.  Dowie."  If  the 
patient  gets  better  about  that  time,  he  has  a  record  to 
show  that  he  did  it.  When  he  receives  a  request 
from  a  man  by  a  long-distance  telephone  to  pray  for  a 
sick  wife,  for  instance,  he  calls  up  the  husband  on  the 
telephone,  and  prays  before  the  receiver,  in  order  that 
the  effect  of  his  words  may  be  felt.  In  his  spare 
moments  he  preaches  and  prays  into  a  phonograph, 
and  reproduces  the  records  by  a  new  invention  he  has 
recenUy  secured  and  advertised,  that  his  followers  in 
Australia -may  now  hear  his  voice  conducting  services. 
He  has  a  photographer  who  produces  pictures  of  him 
of  life  size.  He  has  a  robed  choir  of  several  hundreds, 
and  invests  everything  he  does  with  impressive  cere- 
monial. He  drives  behind  fine  horses,  lives  in  style, 
and  can  be  seen  only  by  special  appointment.  He  is 
already  planning  for  his  monument  a  reproduction  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomoc 


AMANA, 

A  Successful  Communist  Seitlement. 

In  Harper's  Magazine  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely  writes 
very  informingly  on  Amana  and  the  conditions  of  life 
there.  He  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  Dr.  Shaw's 
book  on  "  Icaria,"  which  settlement,  however,  has 
ceased  to  exist,  leaving  Amana  practically  the  sole 
Communist  State  in  America. 

After  dealing  with  the  origins  and  beliefs  of  the 
Communists,  Dr.  Ely  says  : — 

The  distribution  of  wealth  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter. 
All  members  give  their  services  and  put  in  any  property  which 
they  may  have.  They  receive  an  adequate  and  comfortable 
dwelling,  and  an  abundance  of  good  food.  Each  one  has  also 
an  annual  allowance  in  the  form  of  credit  at  the  "store." 
With  this  credit  they  purchase  their  clothing  and  satisfy  other 
wants,  whatever  is  purchased  being  charged  against  the  pur- 
chaser in  a  credit-book,  with  which  all  are  prmndcd. 
In  making  purchases  the  credit-book  is  handed  in  to 
one  of  the  employees  of  the  store,  and  whatever  is 
purchased  is  entered.  The  annual  allowance  varies  con- 
siderably— say,  from  35  to  75  dols.  It  b  considered  meri- 
torious to  leave  any  unexpended  balance  in  the  funds  of  the 
society,  and  in  this  way  credits  arie  sometimes  accumulated.  The 
variations  in  allowances  suggest  inequalities  which  at  first 
might  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  communism. 
Inequalities,  however,  are  recognised  in  wants.  The  educated 
physician  and  his  family  have,  as  every  rational  man  will  have 
to  admit,  wants  beyond  those  of  the  ordinary  man  who  follows 
the  plough. 

Each  family,  as  already  stated,  has  its  adequate  dwelling,  and 
each  member  of  a  family  his  own  room.  Each  family  has  its 
own  little  garden,  and  what  is  raised  in  this  garden  belongs  lo 
the  family.  The  gardens  are  exceedingly  well  cultivated,  and 
afford  many  dainties  in  summer  and  winter  ;  grapes  are  ^own 
abundantly  and  furnish  home-made  wine.  Although  it  is  not 
encouraged,  it  is  still  allowed  to  sell  things  from  the  garden,  and 
what  is  received  belongs  to  the  family.  The  families  are  also 
divided  into  groups,  and  live  together  in  a  **  kitchen-house."  In 
Amana,  the  largest  one  of  their  villages,  with  600  inhabitants, 
there  are  sixteen  of  these  kitchen-houses.  There  is,  in  other 
words,  co-operative  housekeeping. 

In  Amana  there  is  no  crime  and  no  competition 
between  the  capitalists  and  labourers,  because  the 
labourers  are  also  the  capitalists : — 

There  can  be  no  unemployed,  because  there  is  always  some  work 
for  everyone,  whatever  mav  be  his  physical  or  mental  powers. 
There  is  no  **  dead-line  '*  beyond  which  it  becomes  difficult  to 
secure  employment.  When  a  man  becomes  too  feeble  for  one 
sort  of  work  some  other  can  be  provided,  and  he  suffers  no 
harm.  Old  age  has  no  economic  terrors  for  the  toilers  of 
Amana,  because  the  very  constitution  of  the  society  provides 
for  all.    It  is  simply  required  that  each  one  should  do  his  best. 

Women  are  treated  well  in  the  community,  but  the  associa- 
tion of  one  sex  with  the  other  is  not  generally  encouraged.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  considered  injurious,  probably  the  feeling 
being  that  it  diverts  attention  from  the  higher  and  more  ^iritual 
interests  of  life.  Marriage  is  not  held  to  be  so  high  a  state  as 
celibacy,  and  yet  they  generally  do  marry.  .  .  .  On  this  account, 
and  doubtless  also  to  prevent  rash  marriages,  there  must  be  the  age 
of  at  least  twenty-four  on  the  part  of  men,  and  of  twenty  on 
the  part  of  women,  before  marriage  can  take  place,  and  even 
so  the  intended  marriage  must  be  announced  at  least  a  year 
before  the  ceremony  may  be  performed. 

After  reading  Dr.  Ely*s  delightful  account  of 
Amana  it  is  very  sad  to  learn  that  he  does  not  see 
how  the  community  will  be  able  to  maintain  its 
customs  from  the  influences  of  the  surrounding  and 
ever-encroaching  world. 
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THE    NEW  CARTHAGE. 

The  French  at  Bizerta. 
Particular  interest  attaches  to  M.  Pinon*s  article 
on  Bizerta  in  the  first  September  number  of  the  Remu 
des  Deux  Mondes  in  view  of  M.  Camille  Pelletan's 
recent  extraordinary  speeches.  M.  Pinon  gives  us  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  life  and  activity  of  which 
Bizerta  and  its  neighbourhood  is  the  scene.  Houses 
are  being  built,  the  town  is  extending,  the  arsenal  is 
being  enlarged,  the  fishing  industry  is  profitable,  and 
the  railway  is  paying  splendidly.  Curiously  enough, 
the  port  itself  does  not  seem  to  share  in  this  pros- 
perity, although  the  harbour  dues  and  the  pilotage 
charges  are  not  higher  than  those  which  are  exacted 
at  Sus  or  Tunis.  Apparently,  the  reason  is  that  there 
is  no  prospect  of  return  cargoes  such  as  can  be 
obtained  at  ordinary  ports.  M.  Pinon  shows  how 
this  detracts  fi-om  the  strategical  value  of  Bizerta  from 
the  point  of  view  ©f  its  coal  supplies.  It  ought  to 
have  always  available  at  least  100,000  tons  of  fresh 
coal,  because,  as  is  well  known,  that  mineral  dete- 
riorates pretty  quickly  when  it  it  stored.  The  coal 
stores  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta  are  constantly  being 
sold  and  renewed  because  they  are  both  busy  ports, 
but  at  Bizerta  the  coal,  which  would  be  all-important 
in  the  event  of  a  great  naval  war,  simply  stays  there 
and  deteriorates. 

railway  construction. 
The  problem,  then,  is  to  supply  remunerative  return 
cargoes  in  order  to  attract  a  sufficient  amount  of 
shipping  to  the  port.    This  can  be  done,  M.  Pinon 
thinks,  by  the  construction  of  railways  which  would 
bring  to  Bizerta  the  products  of  Tunis — not  the  port 
of  Tunis,  which  is  Bizerta's  deadly  rival,  but  the 
Regency  as  a  whole.     This  question  of  Tunisian 
railways  has  led  to  the  shedding  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  ink,  and  to  at  least  one  debate  in  the 
French  Chamber.    The  three  ports  of  Bizerta,  Tunis, 
and  Sus  are  each  striving  to  get  the  great  phosphate 
products  of  Kalaat-es-Senam,  and  each  port  recom- 
mends the  construction  of  some  different  line  of 
railway.     So  far  as  can  be  judged,  at  present  the 
victory  is  likely  to  lie  with  Tunis  in  the  end — at  any  rate, 
the  French  Chamber  has  decided  on  the  immediate 
constraction  of  one  railway  which  was  asked  for  by 
that  port.    Poor  Bizerta's  satisfaction  is  postponed  to 
an  indefinite  date — namely,  when  the  finances  of  the 
^^ency  shall  permit.    It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  Ministry  of  War  has  decided  to  build  a  line 
which  will  protect  the  communications  of  Algeria 
with  Bizerta. 

A  SPLENDID  prospect. 

M.  Pinon,  indeed,  declares  that  the  ancient  rivalry 
between  Bizerta  and  Tunis  is  now  reconciled.  He 
goes  on  to  explain  that  a  year  hence  the  arsenal  will 
be  sufficiently  well  equipped  to  enable  a  whole  squad- 
ron to  refit  and  to  coal,  as  well  as  to  be  furnished  with 
provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  while  in  five  years 
the  whole  arsenal  will  be  finished,  and  will  then  be 
one  of  the  most  complete  establishments  of  the  kind 


in  the  whole  world.  M.  Pinon  goes  on  to  show  how, 
when  Bizerta  is  finished,  it  will  form  with  Toulon  and 
Corsica  a  French  line,  by  which  Malta  and  Gibraltar, 
as  well  as  Maddalena  and  Spezzia,  may  be  held  in 
check.  This  is  really  a  remarkable  anticipation  of 
one  of  M.  Pelletan's  speeches.  M.  Pinon  also  shows 
how  the  Mediterranean  has  always  been,  so  to 
speak,  French  territory,  and  he  declares  that 
French  preponderance  in  the  Mediterranean  is  an 
essential  article  of  their  political  programme.  From 
a  narrower  point  of  view  he  considers  that  the  trans- 
formation of  Bizerta  into  a  maritime  arsenal  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  French  Africa — ^namely,  a  ten- 
dency to  make  Tunis  and  Algeria  not  self-governing 
colonies,  but  colonies  which,  bound  closely  to  the 
mother-country  by  a  community  of  blood  and  of 
interests,  should  be  at  the  same  tinrie  capable  of 
sufficing  for  themselves  and  of  providing  for  their 
own  needs.  He  looks  for\vard  to  the  time  when 
Algeria  and  Tunis,  furnished  with  the  arsenal  of  Bizerta, 
will  develop  a  supply  of  native  sailors  just  as  they 
have  already  a  native  army.  It  is  with  a  view  of 
making  the  French  African  colonies  self-sufficing  in  a 
military  sense  that  M.  Pinon  urges  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  make  powder  and  explosives,  as  well  as 
ordnance  and  small  arms,  for  themselves.  Altogether, 
M.  Pinon's  article  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
M.  Pelletan's  speeches. 


MOROCCO  AND  ITS  SULTAN. 

Captain  P.  H.  Fawcett,  writing  of  Morocco  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  calls  it  the  country  of  the  future 
as  a  touring  ground.  "  So  far  as  the  tourist  is  allowed 
to  penetrate,"  Morocco  is  quite  safe.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  safety  a  traveller  must  wear  a  disguise  and 
court  discomfort.  Even  the  Sultan  himself  can  only 
go  about  much  of  his  dominion  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  Morocco  possesses  great 
interest  and  fascination,  and  still  easier  after  reading 
Captain  Fawcett's  entertaining  pages.  But  for  the 
present,  at  least,  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  but.  men 
to  go  there,  and  in  some  parts  impossible.  In  Marra- 
kush  the  half-dozen  resident  English  ladies  must  wear  a 
sulham  and  yasmak  in  public  to  avoid  insult.  The 
Sultan  "  is  a  most  progressive  monarch.  He  is  a  good 
billiard-player  and  photographer,  and  is  a  perfect 
genius  on  a  bicycle.  Polo  or  pig-sticking  on  a  bicycle 
are  favourite  amusements.  He  also  has  several  motor- 
cars and  a  cinematograph." 

Why  Morocco  is  now  specially  interesting  is 
because  at  least  five  nations  covet  its  grain-producing 
lands  and  their  mineral  wealth,  and  the  day  is  nearing 
fast  when  its  independence  and  semi-barbarous  state 
must  cease.  England  has  at  present  two-thirds  of  its 
trade ;  Germany  most  of  the  other  third.  English 
influence  at  Court  is  paramount,  but  France  has  taken 
most  active  steps  to  acquire  the  country.  At  present 
intrigues  at  Court  paralyse  the  much-needed  reforms, 
and  there  is  no  permanence  for  anything. 
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THE  BOER  GENERALS  AT  DOWNING  STREET. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly 
Rnnav.Sin  article  upon  the  Boer  Generals  at  Downing 
Street,'  which  is  characterised  throughout,  by  an  utter 
misunderstanding  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Boers 
on  their  visit  to  the  Colonial  Orifice.  It  is  hardly 
tnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  writings  of  a  man 
who  can  say  that  what  he  calls  the  "  old  stories  of 
methods  of  barbarism "  are  known  by  the  Boer 
.Generals  to  be  baseless  lies.  As  they  are  in  a 
position  to  prove  to  the  hilt,'  by  their  own  painful 
experience,  the  charges  which  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  brought  against  our  operations,  no 
further  remark  is  necessary  on  that  score ;  but  Mr. 
Dicey  goes  on  to  complain  that  there  has  not  been 
.the  slightest  acknowledgment  on  their  part  of  "  the 
extraordinary  and  unparalleled  generosity  "  with  which 
•we  have  treated  our  defeated  foes.  We  can  only  note 
the  remark  for  future  reference  as  a  classic  illustration 
,of  the  extent  to  which  by  persistent  iteration  of  a 
falsehood  men  can  blind  themselves  to  the  most 
obvious  of  facts.  *'  Extraordinary  and  unparalleled 
.generosity "  indeed  I  Surely  Mr.  Dicey  must  have 
forgotten  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  devastation  of 
vthe  Palatinate,  and  the  way  in  which  Hyder  Ali 
, ravaged  the  Camatic.  These  are  precedents  for  the 
, methods  which  we  have  employed  in  dealing  with  the 
Republics  which  we  have  overrun  and  annexed ;  but 
unfortunately  neither  Hyder  Ali,  Eouis  XIV.,  nor  the 
despoflers  of  Poland  had  Mr.  Dicey  to  explain  to  the 
^world  that  the  destruction  of  a  nationafity  and  the 
devastation  of  its  territory  by  fire  and  sword  deserved 
to  be  called  "  generosity  "  ! 


A  **HOLY  EXPERIMENT"  IN  EMPIRE  BUILDING. 

How  Pennsylvania  was  Founded. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  acquired  a  new  empire  in 
South  Africa  by  methods  which  need  not  here  be 
characterised,  it  is  well  to  be  reminded,  as  Mr.  E.  Taylor 
reminds  us  in  Gentlemati of  the  "  Holy  Experiment " 
of  William  Penn  in  founding  Pennsylvania.  Penn's 
two  qualifications  for  his  mission,  after  his  intense 
religious  behef,  were  his  hereditary  income  of  ;^i,5oo 
a  year,  with  a  claim  on  the  Crown  for  6,000,  and 
the  personal  guardianship  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
The  writer  then  describes  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  Penn's  acquisition  of  land  in  North  America  : — 

West  New  Jersey  came  into  his  hands  through  his  acceptance 
of  an  arbilratorship  in  relation  thereto  in  1676.  The  constitu- 
tion he  drew  up  provided  tliat  no  man,  or  any  number  of  men, 
should  have  power  over  men's  consciences  in  religious  matters  ; 
that  justices  and  constables  should  be  chosen  by  the  people  ; 
and  that  members  of  the  Assembly  should  l>e  elected  by  ballot 
and  paid  i».  a  day,  "thai  thereby  they  may  be  known  to  be  the 
servants  of  the  people." 

THE  founder's  OBJECrS. 

The  objects  he  had  in  view  shine  by  contrast  with 
Jbhose  of  modern  Empire-builders  : — ' 

Penn  had  three  leading  objects  in  essaying  this  **  holy  experi- 
ment   :  to  set  up  an  example  to  the  nations  ;  to  afford  an  asylum 


to  his  persecuted  fellow-religionists  and  to  all  unsettled  Noncon- 
formists in  a  "  free  colony  for  all  mankind";  and  to  exercise 
perfect  justice  in  his  dealings  with  the  poor  Indians. 

THE  GREAT  LAW  OF  PENNSYLVANIA- 

In  1682  Penn  landed  in  his  new  country  and 
secured  the  passing  by  an  assembly  of  the  Constitution 
or  great  law  of  Pennsylvania  : — 

It  constituted  a  government,  to  consist  of  a  governor  and  all 
freemen,  to  make  laws,  choose  officers,  and  transact  affairs  of 
state.  From  the  first  the  Government  undertook  the  cause  of 
education  and  the  encouragement  of  the  sciences ;  it  enacted 
**  that  all  children  of  the  age  of  twelve  years  shall  be  taughl 
some  useful  trade,  to  the  end  none  may  be  idle,  but  the  poor 
may  work  to  live,  and  that  the  rich,  if  they  become  poor,  may 
not  want."  Electors  and  elected  were  to  be  such  as  professed 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  No  one  was  to  enjoy  more  than  one 
public  office  at  a  time  (**  that  they  might  with  more  care  and 
diligence  answer  the  trust  reposed  in  them ") ;  afiy  elector 
receiving  reward  or  gift  should  forfeit  his  right  to  elect,  whilst 
anyone  elected  bestowing  such  reward  or  gift  should  be  rendered 
incapable  of  serving  ;  and  (1683)  all  elections  should  be  deter- 
mined by  ballot.  There  were  provisions  for  simplifying  law  and 
making  justice  more  accessible,  for  preser\*ing  its  purity  and 
substituting  lawsuits  by  arbitration  ;  all  prisoners  were  to  be  pjl 
to  some  handicraft  trade,  every  convict  prison  to  be  made  into  a 
workhouse  ;  persons  spreading  scandal  or  malicious  reports  were 
to  be  punished.  .  .  It  was  also  provided  that  no  **  common 
daily  labour  "  should  be  performed  on  the  Lord's  Day ;  and  that 
swearing,  lying,  drunkenness,  drinking  of  healths,  stage  plaj-s, 
cards,  dice.  May  games,  gamesters,  masks,  revels,  bull -baitings, 
cock-fights,  bear-baitings  and  the  like  should  be  "respectively 
discouraged  and  severely  punishetl."  There  were  to  be  neither 
poor  rates  nor  tithe,  and  the  penalty  of  death  was  to  abolished 
except  for  treason  or  murder.  Cities  were  to  be  planted  with 
gardens  so  as  to  form  **a  greene  countrie  towne." 

The  Garden  City  of  the  Cadburj^s  w^as  thus  the 
ideal  of  Penn.  No  believer  in  one  God  was  to  suffer 
or  be  coerced  because  of  his  personal  convictions, 

THE  LEAGUE  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

Financially  Penn's  scheme  was  pronounced  a  failure, 
and  his  authority  over  the  Colony  was  sometimes 
defied.  But  his  treatment  of  the  Indians  was  a 
notable  success : — 

The  object  of  Penn's  first  communication  with  the  Indians 
(from  London,  in  1681)  was  to  declare  the  position  of  authority 
over  them  given  him  by  the  King,  but  he  added  that  he  desired 
*'  to  enjoy  with  their  love  and  consent,"  A  formal  treaty  (which 
for  seventy  years  remained  unbroken)  was  completed  by  Penn 
in  person  m  1682,  under  the  elm-tree  at  Shakamaxon,  when  the 
help  the  Indians  had  given  the  first  settlers  in  their  almost 
destitute  condition  was  acknowledged  by  an  attempt 'to  arrange 
fair  methods  of  purchase  and  sale  between  them  and  the  whiles. 
The  personal  interest  felt  by  Penn  in  the  welfare  of  these  subjects 
of  his  is  illustrated  by  his  efforts  to  induce  them  to  give  up  the 
u>e  of  alcoholic  liquor,  which  had  a  most  detrimental  effect  upon 
their  health  and  morals.  All  Quakers  were  definitely  forbidden 
to  sell  liquor  to  them. 

^'or  seventy-four  years  there  was  the  most  active 
friendship  existing  between  the  peoples.  So  far  as 
the  Quakers  were  concerned,  it  was  indefinitely  pro- 
longed ;  for  "  when  a  state  of  war  at  last  existed 
between  the  Indians  and  the  colony  no  true  Quaker 
was  disturbed."  "  Only  three  Friends  were  killed, 
and  these  because  they  took  up  arms."  "  Quaker 
principles  are  impracticable,"  says  the  world.  Penn- 
sylvania is  a  fairly  substantial  argument  on  the  other 
side  —a  practical  object-lesson  not  to  be  gainsaidw 
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THE  CQNDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS. 

By  Dr.  Max  Nordau. 
The  Conditions  of  Success,"  by  Max  Nordau,  is 
flie  title  of  a  somewhat  curious  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
Reimo  this  month.  It  is  not  very  clear,  when  you 
have  finished  it,  what  he  is  driving  at,  but  in  the  course 
of  it  he  says  many  things  very  well.  The  article  seems 
4b  have  been  originally  written  for  the  American 
public.  Everybody  in  America  seeks  for  success. 
The  old  motives  which  governed  mankind  in  primitive 
<lays,  those  of  hunger  and  of  love,  have  now  been 
supplemented  in  modern  times  by  ambition.  The 
ambition  to  succeed  is  the  universal  ideal  of  the 
American  public.  Dr.  Nordau  therefore  deems  it  not 
unprofitable  to  devote  some  time  to  the  discussion  of 
the  question,  what  is  success  ?  To  some  it  is  money 
and  to  others  fame.  Redoes  not  think  that  the  desire 
for  money  should  be  condemned.  Money  in  itself  is 
nothing,  and  means  nothing.  It  is  a  mere  symbol. 
But  it  virtually  includes  everything  that,  up  to  this  hour, 
jnan  has  wrested  from  nature  in  the  struggle  of 
thousands  of  years.  But  the  wise  would  never  advise 
the  young  man  to  make  the  conquest  of  millions  the 
task  of  his  life.  The  possession  of  a  million  may  be 
happiness,  but  the  earning  of  it  is  a  task  which 
peremptorily  excludes  every  idea  of  happiness. 

THE  BEST  OF  AMBITIONS. 

Dr.  Nordau  thinks  better  of  the  ambition  to  conquer 
a  prominent  situation  in  public  life.  The  greater  the 
mumber  of  citizens  with  this  kind  of  ambition,  the 
better  for  the  community.  The  chances  of  success 
are  also  greater,  for  if  the  competitors  are  many,  so 
also  are  the  prizes.  The  desire  for  fame,  which  seems 
to  many  the  most  ideal  ambition,  is  to  Dr.  Nordau  the 
most  foolish  of  all.  To  thosa  who  have  it  not  it 
seems  the  thing  to  be  most  coveted  in  the  world,  to 
those  who  have  achieved  it  the  most  worthless  of  all 
possessions. 

THE  VALUE  OF  FAME. 

The  desire  to  have  one's  name  familiar  to  the  world 
possesses  some  minds  with  consuming  fury.  But  many 
of  those  w^ho  ki^ow  the  name  of  a  celebrated  man  have 
absolutely  no  idea  as  to  what  the  man  did,  or  why 
his  name  became  famous.  Dr.  Nordau  tells  the  story 
of  the  fame  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  who  presented  the 
Parisians  with  some  hundreds  of  public  fountains. 
As  they  were  known  as  the  Wallace  fountains,  every 
man  in  the  street  was  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Wallace.  But  when  Wallace  died,  a  conversation  was 
overheard  in  which  one  workman  asked  the  other  who 
Wallace  was,  and  was  told  by  the  other  that  Wallace 
was  the  man  who  made  his  fortune  in  fountains.  Still 
more  cruel  is  the  case  of  Fualdes,  whose  name  is 
oelebrated  throughout  France  as  that  of  a  man  who 
was  cruelly  murdered  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Yet  to-day  ninety-nine  Frenchmen 
out  of  a  hundred,  if  asked  who  Fualdes  was,  would 
reply,  "  Fualdes  ?  Certainly ;  he  was  the  famous 
murderer."    The  fame  of  Shakespeare  is  world-wide  ; 


but  when  the  children  at  a  Sunday-schooi  were  asked 
what  Shakespeare  had  written,  a  general  silence 
ensued,  which  was  at  last  broken  by  a  voice  explain- 
ing, "  The  Bible,  mum." 

THE  JOYS  Ot  CELEBRITY. 

What  fame  means  for  the  celebrated  man  Dr. 
Nordau  explains  from  what  is  probably  his  own 
experience  : — 

What  does  the  celebrated  man  personally  experience  from  his 
fame?  He  receives  daily  a  busnel  of  letters  asking  him  for 
autographs,  the  minority  of  them  with  stamps  for  reply,  many 
insufficiently  prepaid,  some  not  prepaid  at  all.  Unknown 
persons  honour  him  with  confidential  requests  for  assistance. 
Interviewers  force  their  way  in  on  him  when  he  is  obliged  to 
work,  or  when  he  would  like  to  rest,  bother  him  with  indiscreet 
questions,  and  put  idiotic  replies  in  his  mouth.  Everybody 
claims  the  right  to  take  up  his  time  with  imdesired  visits  or 
egotistical  letters,  and  he  makes  himself  active,  deadly,  foes  when 
he  does  not  answer  their  letters  or  receive  the  visits. 

Authors  send  him  more  books  than  he  could  get  through  in 
ten  lifetimes  entirely  devoted  to  reading,  and  expect  from  him 
an  exhaustive  judgment,  with  his  reasons  for  forming  it.  ^  If  he 
puts  off  the  bore  with  a  few  non-compromising  phrases  without 
opening  the  work,  he  is  soon  found  out,  and  denounced  as  a 
hypocrite  and  a  liar. 

The  hope  to  achieve  the  immortality  of  literary 
fame  is  one  of  the  most  universal  forms  of  futile 
ambition.  Hundreds  of  thousands  waste  their  energy 
in  producing  worthless  books,  whereas  if  they  had  not 
this  passion  for  fame  they  would  probably  have  met 
in  other  walks  of  life  with  moderate  success,  which 
spells  happiness.  To  achieve  fame  in  the  world  of 
letters  many  imagine  that  you  need  nothing  but  some 
paper,  ink,  a  pen,  and  a  few  hours  of  leisure  which 
remain  after  the  mental  and  bodily  faculties  have  been 
exhausted  by  a  long  day's  work.  He  admits  that 
there  are  enough  examples  of  successful  men  who 
worked  for  their  daily  bread  by  day  and  studied  by 
night ;  but  although  they  have  acquired  much  learning 
by  the  light  of  the  midnight  lamp,  it  is  easier  to  learn 
than  it  is  to  create.  Many  scientists  have  toiled  by 
day  for  bread  and  by  night  for  knowledge,  and  have 
succeeded.  "  But,"  says  Dr.  Nordau,  "  1  know  no 
single  example  where  a  man  in  his  daily  work  for 
bread  has  produced  in  the  night  hours  a  work  which 
achieved  fame.  Only  by  means  of  complete  concen- 
tration is  success  possible.  Good  literary  work  suflfers 
no  other  occupation  beside  it." 

In  the  Royal  Ma<^a2ine  for  October  a  paper  is  devoted 
to  a  woman  who  seems  to  be  the  exception  that  proves 
the  rule  of  the  physical  weakness  of  her  sex.  She  is  a 
young  Welsh  girl,  Miss  Roberts,  known  to  fame  as 
Vulcan  a,  the  daughter  of  a  popular  Welsh  preacher. 
Till  fifteen  she  was  only  known  locally  as  a  girl  of 
remarkable  strength  ;  then,  through  the  failure  of  a  per- 
former, she  appeared  before  a  Pontypool  audience,  and 
so  delighted  them  with  her  feats  of  strength  that  she 
decided  there  and  then  to  become  a  professional.  Now, 
besides  a  life-saving  medal,  she  holds  120  others  won  in 
strength  contests,  and  has  won  all  the  world's  champion- 
ships of  ladies*  weight-lifting.  Among  the  feats  of  this 
graceful,  though  abnormally  muscular,  girl  are  handling 
with  ease  8st.  dumbbells,  and  raising  a  I2st.  man  above 
her  head  on  one  hand. 
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CHRISTIAN  BRETHREN  OF  CLEANLINESS. 

Suggested  Formation  of  a  New  Order. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Social  Reforms,"  contributed 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Nicklin  to  the  Westminster  Review 
for  October,  there  is  a  suggestion  that  the  time  has 
come  for  an  organised  effort  to  realise  some  of  the 
social  reforms  about  which  there  has  been  much  talk 
and  little  action.  The  problem  of  how  to  make  our 
great  towns  wholesome  and  decently  habitable  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  not  only  by  the  State 
but  also  by  philanthropists.  Mr.  Nicklin  asks  whether 
it  is  not  possible  that  a  new  Order  might  be  founded, 
with  the  name  of  the  Order  of  Christian  Brethren  of 
Cleanliness,  which  would  undertake  the  purifying  and 
beautifying  of  the  lanes,  alleys,  and  courts  of  our  poor 
quarters. 

He  reminds  us  that  in  Italy  there  are  orders  of 
Christian  Brethren  who  undertake  the  task  of  attending 
funerals  and  looking  after  hospitals.    He  would  have 
the  members  of  the  Order  adopt  a  distinctive  dress 
which  would  soon  lead  to  their  being  regarded  by  the 
lower  orders  as  an  established,  regular  institution  not 
to  be  interfered  with.    The  spectacle  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  engaged  in  helping  to  clean  their  windows, 
tending  window-boxes,  and  flooding  their  drains, 
would,  he  thinks,  be  very  inspiring.  The  full  meaning 
•f  the  scheme  could  only  be  attained  when  the  same 
enthusiasm  is  shown  in  cleaning  and  making  healthy 
our  crowded  cities  as  sent  the  earliest  and  uncor- 
rupted  friars  to  tend  the  lepers  and  live  among 
wretched  outcasts.    The  first  step  in  the  elevation  of 
the  masses    is    cleanliness    and    sanitation,  and 
if  in  every  parish  and  district  those  who  had  a  desire 
for  work  of  humiliation  and  piety,  of  charity  and  of 
public  spirit,  would  form  themselves  into  a  volunteer 
brigade  of  scavengers,  they  would  soon  change  the 
face  of  England.    Then  they  might  address  them- 
selves to  improving  the  condition  of  the  housing  of 
the  people.    If  clergymen,  instead  of  appealing  to 
their  wealthy  parishioners  for  organs,  altar-pieces, 
additional  curates  or  church  restorations,  would  raise 
subscriptions  for  clearing  away  blocks  of  insanitary 
houses  or  putting  up  model  lodging-houses,  he  thinks 
a  great  deal  might  be  done.    This  new  Order  might, 
further,  extend  its  operations  so  far  as  organised  open- 
air  concerts  in  the  slums,  and  in  establishing  people's 
palaces,  entertainments,  and  dances  for  the  people. 

They  would  also  work  by  setting  a  good  example. 
If  a  clergyman  asserts  that  he  cannot  afford  the  expense 
of  having  his  church  made  decent,  why  can  he  not  try  the 
effect  of  taking  a  pail  and  brush  in  hand  himself,  washing 
the  sooty  walls  and  cleaning  the  encrusted  windows  ? 
Music  should  be  supplied,  too,  pictures,  flowers  for 
window-boxes,  and  a  people's  theatre  should  be 
established,  for  which  collections  should  be  taken  in 
our  churches  to  provide  the  weary  and  depressed 
with  gratuitous  recreation.  It  is  in  the  streets 
and  public  buildings,  in  picture  galleries,  theatres, 
concerts  and  operas,  that  the  poor  must  receive  their 
education. 


HOW  TO  FIGHT  THE  PLAGOE. 

An  Object-Lesson  in  Sanitation. 
Dr.  Josiah  Oldfield  contributes  to  the  WesU 
minst^r  Review  for  October  a  very  interesting  and 
suggestive    paper   concerning   the    success  which 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  Minister  of  one  of  the  first- 
class  native  States  in  India  in  combating  the  pestilence 
which  has  baffled  the  efforts  of  our  ablest  medical 
officers.    In  the  first  two  visitations  of  the  plague  in 
this  native  Sute  they  lost  50,000  lives,  but  after 
the  adoption  of  the  measures  which  he  describes 
they  have  had  no  recurrence  of  plague,  and  do 
not  greatly  fear  its  advent.    The  secret  of  the 
success  was  that  the  Minister  took  the  people  into  his 
confidence.    Instead  of  dragooning  them  into  a  segre- 
gation camp,  which  they  regard  as  almost  worse  thai> 
death,  he  showed  them  how  they  could  escape  the 
necessity  for  it    This  is  the  way  in  which  he  did  it  :— 
We  divided  the  city  into  wards  and  sub- wards,  and  divisional 
sub-wards,  and  put  an  inspector  over  each,  and  then  we  ftxed  a 
big  holiday  and  we  provided  lime  wash  and  chloride  of  lime, 
and  perchloride  of  mercury,  and  other  strong  disinfectants  free 
of  charge,  and  on  the  fixed  day  every  householder  was  held 
responsible  to  turn  out  his  house,  wash  it  thoroughly,  disinfect 
it,  and  lime  wash  it  throughout.    It  was  all  done  simultaneously, 
and  each  inspector  had  to  see  that  in  every  house  in  his  little 
district  it  was  being  done.    The  officers  of  State,  too,  rode 
through  the  whole  city,  broad  streets,  slums,  healthy  parts  an4 
plague-stricken  areas  alike,  and  it  was  made  a  great  festival  of 
cleansing  1    And  then  for  the  next  eight  days  every  room  in 
every  house  had  to  be  simultaneously  ^migated  for  two  hours 
from  six  to  eight  in  the  evening  with  burning  sulphur  and  native 
loban.   This,  too,  was  provided  free  to  the  poor.    In  the  streets 
every  night  at  the  same  time  fires  were  lighted  at  short  inten-aU, 
and  upon  these  the  same  fumigants  were  placed,  so  that  for  two 
hours  every  night  for  over  a  week  the  city  was  in  a  stale  of 
fumigation  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  people  and  all  their  clothes 
had  to  be  turned  out  and  exposed  either    to    fresh  air 
or  antiseptic  fumes.   The  inspection  was  done  so  thoroughly  that 
over  each  ward  the  municipal  inspector  was  told  off  to  see  to  the 
streets  and  houses,  a  doctor  was  appointed  to  each  ward  for  house 
to  house  visitation,  and  a  special  magistrate  appointed  to  each 
ward  to  emphasise  the'  fact  that  the  State  intended  to  carry  out 
rigorously  the  rules  laid  down,  and  finally  in  each  sub-district 
three  of  the  best  known  and  best  respected  men  in  that  sub- 
district,  were  appointed  to  spend  their  whole  time  in  explaining  to 
the  inhabitants  of  their  own  neighbourhood  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  the  remedies  that  were  being  adopted  !    Then  further  we 
agreed  that  no  plague  case  that  was  reported  iShould  be  removed 
to  the  camp,  but  should  be  allowed  to  be  treated  at  home,  and 
we  advised  the  remedies  to  be  adopted  and  provided  medicines 
and  disinfectants  free ;  but  we  decreed  that  every  case  that  was 
detected  and  which  had  not  been  reported  should  be  at  once 
carried  away  to  the  camp.    The  cases  that  were  treated  at  home 
were  isolated  in  every  house  that  had  two  rooms,  and  thus  it 
became  the  rarest  thing  either  for  the  sick  and  the  well  to  be 
sleeping  together,  or  for  cases  to  be  unknown  to  the  district 
medical  officer.     By  these  means  we  got  a  thoroughly  good 
cleaning  done  at  comparatively  small  cost,  we  got  a  fairiy 
complete  hold  upon  every  case  of  plague,  and  more  than  all  we 
had  the  goodwill  of  the  people  and  their  hearty  co-operation. 

"Sundays  in  New  York"  are  described  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Clark  in  the  October  Sunday  at  Home,  He  remarks 
on  the  orderliness  and  absence  of  drunkenness  in  the 
streets  on  Sundays.  One  great  reason  why  churches  are 
not  better  attended  he  considers  to  be  the  Sunday  news- 
paper, which,  with  its  illustrations  and  excellent  literary 
articles  and  reviews,  has  ousted  the  pulpit. 
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should  we  adopt  the  metric  system? 

Mr.  George  Moores,  who  is  described  as  an 
"Industrial  Specialist,**  contributes  to  the  Empire 
Review  for  October  a  strong  plea  for  the  adoption  of 
the  metric  system.  Mr.  Moores,  after  pointing  out  the 
irregular  and  arbitrary  nature  of  the  British  standards  of 
weights  and  measures,  reminds  us  that  since  August  6th, 
1897,  it  has  been  lawful  to  weigh  and  measure  in  this 
country  by  the  metric  system — a  privilege  of  which 
probably  not  one  in  a  thousand  are  aware.  The  French 
National  Assembly  in  1793  made  the  use  of  metric 
weights  and  measures,  based  on  the  measure  of  a  fort>'- 
raillionth  part  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  passing  through 
Paris,  and  termed  a  m^tre,  the  only  legal  system  in 
France.  In  England  in  1862  a  Select  Committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  This  Committee 
recommended  that  the  system  be  made  legal.  But  in 
England  the  system  has  made  no  progress. 

WHAT  IS  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  ? 

Ln  the  metric  system  the  five  principal  units — those 
of  length,  area,  volume,  capacity,  and  weight — are  as 
follows  :— 

Length  :  The  unit  is  the  metre.    It  is  nearly  equal  to       of  a 
yard. 

Area  :  The  unit  is  the  square  metre.    It  is  neaily  ij  of  a  square 
yard. 

Volume :  The  imit  is  the  cubic  metre.    It  is  nearly       of  a 
cubic  yard. 

Capacity  :  The  unit  is  ^  of  a  metre,  and  is  called  a  litre.    It  is 
nearly  if  pints. 

Weight :  The  unit  is  the  weight  of  water  contained  in  of  a 
litre,  and  is  called  a  gram.  It  is  nearly  15^  grains. 
The  whole  system  is  based  upon  a  single  measurement  ^ 
of  length,  and  is  therefore  useful  in  helping  us  to  find  out 
the  weight  of  known  volumes  of  different  substances.  In 
England  the  system  of  measurement  is  not  only  arbitrary 
but  it  differs  in  various  districts.  A  bushel  of  corn  in 
Sunderland  equals  46  lb.,  in  Cornwall  it  equals  240  lb. 
In  weighing  corn  there  are  over  200  different  weights 
used. 

WHAT  WE  LOSE  BY  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM. 

Our  illogical  and  difficult  Imperial  system  handicaps 
us  at  every  turn,  particularly  in  dealing  with  foreign 
merchants.  Mr.  Moores  quotes  the  following  opinions 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  Imperial  and  of  the  metric 
s}'stem  : — 

It  is  hopelessly  impossible  to  associate  with  the  arbitrary, 
perverse,  and  utterly  irrational  system  under  which  we  have 
all  had  the  misfortune  to  be  brought  up,  the  benefits  which 
I  believe  attach  to  the  Metric  System.  {The  Prime 
Minis irr.) 

The  Metric  System  is  much  superior  to  the  English  system  in 
simplicity.  We  have  been  driven  to  it  for  scientific  work. 
For  commercial  work,  for  engineering  work,  and  for  all 
work  connected  with  land  surveying  the  metrical  system 
is  infinitely  belter.  The  present  system  is  time- wasting  and 
brain-destroying  in  its  confusions.    {lj>rd  Kelvin.) 

Many  British  Consuls  have  expressed  themselves  in 
the  same  way.  Some  firms  spend  hundreds  of  pounds 
a  year  in  the  necessary  transcription  of  English  weights 
and  measures  to  the  metrical  system,  and  vice  versd, 
England,  owing  to  her  bad  system,  is  continually  losing 
orders.  The  prices  of  competing  firms,  as  a  rule,  differ 
very  little,  and  therefore  a  mere  question  of  convenience, 
such  as  is  involved  in  the  use  or  non-use  of  the  metric 
system,  may  decide  who  gets  an  order.  Five  hundred 
millions  of  persons  now  use  the  metric  system  ;  and  we 
shall  either  have  to  follow  them  or  lose  our  trade.  In 
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conclusion,  Mr.  Moores  demands  an  Anglo-Saxon  Con- 
vention on  the  subject,  which  shall  arrange  that  the  plan 
should  be  universal  wherever  the  English  tongue  is 
spoken. 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED  AS  A  SHOPKEEPER. 

By  Mr.  Whiteley. 

In  HarmswortHs  Magazine  for  October  Mr. 
William  Whiteley  gives  his  expert  views  on  this 
subject.  Before  Mr.  Whiteley  came,  Westboume 
Grove  had  been  considered  a  bad  business  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  against  all  advice  that  he  decided  to 
begin  business  in  it,  but  before  so  deciding  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  the  people  were  there  who  would 
buy,  if  it  were  worth  their  while,  and  that  there  was  a 
reason  for  the  slackness  of  trade— the  "inflated 
prices"  charged  by  the  shops.  Mr.  Whiteley  deter- 
mined to  supply  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest  possible 
figure,  avoiding  middlemen  and  all  mere  extravagances. 
When  he  began  he  had  only  a  little  shop  with  two 
girls  and  an  errand-boy ;  after  a  year  he  had  sixteen 
girls  and  two  boys,  and  now  his  business  has  extended 
into  seventy  different  departments  with  some  6,000 
assistants. 

This  success  he  attributes  to  having  acted  on  various 
admirable  maxims,  notably  that  fair  trading  is  generally 
successful  trading ;  that  your  business  must  be  your 
hobby  (till  recently  he  never  spent  a  whole  week 
away  from  his  office);  that  anything  like  deceit  or 
trickery  costs  dear  in  the  end  ;  that  a  customer  should 
never,  if  possible,  be  displeased,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  lose  a  trifle  in  humouring  a  crank  than  let  him 
depart  in  WTath ;  that  business  and  extensions  of 
business  should  never  be  refused,  and  that  the  point 
always  to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  lowest  price  at  which 
you  can  sell. 

Mr.  Whiteley's  principle  of  never  refusing  business 
has  once  or  twice  led  to  his  having  a  singular  order  to 
execute.  Some  young  men,  to  decide  a  bet,  once 
ordered  a  secondhand  coffin.  Mr.  Whiteley  was 
puzzled,  but  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  some- 
where a  coffin  made  for  an  eccentric  who  had  kept  it 
in  his  room  till  he  married  a  wife  who  objected  to  the 
gruesome  object.  It  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  cupboard, 
and  finally  had  been  sold  to  Mr.  Whiteley. 

Another  ingenious  person  once  ordered  a  pint  of 
*  live  fleas.  "  What  are  we  to  do  with  this  order  ? " 
said  Mr.  Whiteley^s  assistants.  "  Execute  it,  of 
course,"  he  replied.  Urgent  messengers  were  sent  to 
the  Zoo,  to  a  wild-beast  dealer,  and  other  likely  places, 
begging  that  the  monkeys  and  certain  other  animals 
might  be  well  combed.  But  the  result  was  only  half 
a  pint  of  fleas.  Mr.  Whiteley  reflected  that  the  order 
was  for  live  fleas,  that  a  pint  jar  full  of  fleas  would 
result  in  the  insects  dying  from  want  of  air.  Therefore 
he  sent  the  half  pint  jar,  with  a  note  explaining  that 
here  were  as  many  living  fleas  as  could  be  got  into  a 
pint  jar  without  prejudice  to  their  health. 

These  and  similar  incidents  served  as  excellent 
advertisements  and  recommendations. 
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PRINCE  KHILKOFF.  , 

The  Story  of  a  Russian  Reformer. 

In  La  Revue  for  September  ist  and  15th  M.  Jean 
Finot  publishes  some  very  interesting  extracts  from  a 
book  .  to  appear  at  the  end  of  this  year — '*  The 
Reminiscences  pf  the  Russian  Reformer,  Prince 
IChilkoff."  Prince  KhilkofTs  views  do  not  exactly 
accord  with  those  of  Tolstoy,  whom,  nevertheless, 
he  greatly  admires.  But  he  is  extremely  sympathetic 
with  Tolstoy,  and  his  life  shows  the  Tolstoyan 
doctrines  in  actual  working.  In  views  he  is,  how- 
ever, more  Marxian  than  Tolstoyan. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  1875,  he  entered  on  a 
military  career ;  but  very  soon  he  noticed,  with  horror, 
that  most  of  his  superiors  thought  only  of  their  own 
advancement,  and  considered  the  soldiers  as  so  much 

cannon  flesh."  The  first  time  he  killed  a  Turk  it 
seemed  to  him  he  was  a  murderer,  and  he  was  haunted 
by  the  face  of  the  dead  man.  When  the  war  was 
over  he  asked  to  be,  and  was,  transferred  to  a 
regiment  of  Cossacks.  He  was  to  winter  among  the 
Doukhobors,  and  was  at  once  struck  with  their  happy 
homes,  their  physical  beauty,  and  the  absence  of 
^rvility  and  brutal isation. 

At  last  he  contrived  to  leave  the  army.  Already 
absurd  tales  were  being  circulated  about  him ;  he  was 
accused  of  Socialism,  and  his  relations  with  some 
political  exiles  had  won  him  official  hostility.  On 
leaving  the  Caucasus  he  went  to  his  mother's  estates 
at  Pavlovki  (Kharkoff).  Mother  and  son  could  not 
agree.  The  final  rupture  occurred  over  an  orchard. 
The  mot.ier  insisted  that  men  must  be  engaged  to 
•drive  off  the  thievish  peasants.  The  son  was  made 
miserable  by  seeing  a  swarm  of  children  looking 
enviously  at  the  apple-trees  laden  with  fruit ; — 

.  This  time  Ivcalled  them  and  told  them  that  they  might  come 
into  the  orchard  and  eat  as  many  apples  as  they  wanted,  and 
-even  take  some  home.  At  first  they  did  not  believe  me,  but 
afterwards  they  decided  to  come.  Formerly  all  night  long 
•stones  rained  on  the  apple-trees,  but  now  that  the  orchard  was 
open  in  the  day  no  one  thought  of  going  there  at  night.  The 
•caretakers  could  sleep  in  peace.  When  gathering- time  came  I 
ilistributed  half  the  fruit  among  the  families  of  the  old  men, 
who,  in  my  grandfather's  time,  had  planted  the  fruit  trees.  The 
remainder  was  sold  for  200  roubles. 

The  Prince  had  come  to  consider  the  land  not 
as  personal  property,  but  as  a  loan  which  ought  one 
-day  to  be  returned  to  those  who  ploughed  it.  He 
accepted  his  mother*s  offer  of  part  of  the  land  on 
•condition  that  he  did  not  interfere  with  the  other 
part.  He  reserved  a  small  piece  for  himself,  mean- 
ing to  let  the  rest.  He  built  himself  a  small  dwelling, 
])rocured  some  bees  and  studied  bee-culture.  As 
literature  he  had  Tolstoy's  "  My  Confession "  and 
the  Bible.  Perhaps  but  for  two  circumstances  hi« 
Teforms  would  have  stopped  there.  One  day,  when 
riding,  he  saw  a  peasant  ploughing,  whose  horses 
-were  eating  some  young  oaks.  He  was  angry,  and 
spoke  sharply  to  him  about  it : — 

'  Then  he  turned  his  plough,  and  I  found  myself  face  to  face 
with  him.    Never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  such  a  face,  and  1  have 


never  seen  one  since— the  face  o^  a  skeleton,  with  ^eenish  skin 
stretched  ovor  prominent  bones»  and,  sunk  in  their  orbits, 
sinister  eyes  looking  at  me.  1  was  as  if  nailed  to  the  gTound, 
without  being  able  to  take  my  eyes  off  this  melancholy  sight. 

He  answered  me  quietly  :   *' As  for  me  I  have  eaten  nothing 
for  three  days." 

The  Prince  fled  in  horror,  only  to  come  on  a  poor 
woman  picking  up  dead  wood,  who  ran  away  from 
him  as  fast  as  she  could  for  the  boggy  ground  and 
her  feeble  state. 

Then  he  decided  to  hand  over  the  land  to  the 
peasants  at  the  price  of  the  mortgage,  on  condition 
that  they  would  go  bail  for  the  value.  He  took  a 
peasant  to  live  with  him,  at  first,  in  the  midst  of  the 
village,  and  finally  married  a  young  girl  who  shared 
his  views.  He  worked  on  the  land,  and  busied 
himself  with  his  bees,  and  hoped  to  continue  doing 
so  in  peace.  But  then  the  police  began  to  watch 
him. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  not  gone  to  church.  "  Why 
not  ?  "  asked  the  peasants.  **  Because  I  dislike  the 
cynical  way  the  clergy  treat  what  they  profess  to 
believe,"  he  had  replied.  The  peasants  applied  to 
him  to  deliver  them  from  the  rapacity  of  the  priests 
(rapacity  for  which  there  seems  some  excuse,  since  they 
are  miserably  paid.)  Some  of  the  peasants  ceased  to 
go  to  church  ;  others  asked  questions  about  the  Eible. 
Result,  an  accusation  of  having  left  the  Orthodox 
Church,  an  accusation  to  which  Prince  KhilkofT  frankly 
pleads  guilty.    He  was,  however,  soon  set  at  liberty. 

Then  his  mother,  hoping  he  would  soon  abandon 
his  follies  and  live  the  life  of  other  men  (this  part  is 
all  singularly  like  Tolstoy's  "  Resurrection  ")  sought  out 
his  wife,  hoping  to  find  an  ally  in  her,  but  the  wife 
faithfully  seconded  her  husband.  Now  the  marriage 
not  having  been  blessed  by  the  Orthodox  Church,  the 
children  had  no  right  to  the  title  or  fortune  of  their 
family.  The  old  Princess,  unable  to  understand  such 
a  state  of  things,  by  dint  of  long  scheming  carried  otf 
the  children.  Before  this,  however,  the  Prince  was 
condemned  to  exile  in  Transcaucasia  for  five  years, 
where  after  six  months  his  wife  and  two  children  joined 
him.  Not  many  months  later  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  arrived  from  Tiflis  with  an  order  from  the 
Emperor  for  the  children  to  be  taken  away.  The 
story  of  how  the  old  Princess  schemed  to  get  them  ' 
away,  how  they  were  abducted  by  force,  how  the 
father  and  mother  pursued  them,  but  in  vain,  is  very 
graphically  and  pitifully  told.  They  are  still  separated 
from  their  parents,  though  two  more  have  since  been 
born. 

When  the  time  of  exile  was  over  Prince  Khilkoff 
stayed  for  some  time  in  England  and  France,  and  finally 
settled  at  Geneva,  where  he  is  now  living  in  the  midst 
of  a  small  band  of  Russian  exiles,  Tolstoyans,  and 
revolutionaries. 

The  Wide  World  Mai^azine  for  October  gives  an 
account,  hitherto  unpublished,  of  how  Sarah  Bernhardt 
last  year  went  alligator  hunting  in  New  Orleans,  and 
caught  a  ten  foot  long  specimen,  still  living  and  thriving 
in  captivity. 
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THE  HAVELOCK-GORDON  OF  FRANCE. 

A  Modern  Soldier-Saint. 
A  SALUTARY  corrective  to  the  vulgar  prejudice 
that  the  French  are  in  the  main  a  nation  of  scoffers 
and  libertines  is  supplied  by  E.  Perronet  Thompson  in 
Gentleman's  for  October.  The  resolute  refusal 
of  Colonel  de  Saint  Remy  last  Augujt  to  carry  out 
the  order  to  close  a  nun's  school,  and  his  consequent 
degradation  and  imprisonment,  lead  the  writer  to  recall 
a  nearly  parallel  case  in  1880  under  the  anti-clerical 
government  of  Paul  Bert.  This  was  the  case  of 
General  de  Son  is,  whom  the  writer  describes  as  "  a 
warrior-saint  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  to  whom 
France  owes  "  a  restored  Church,  a  restored  Army," 
— "  the  Havelock,  the  Hedley  Vicars,  the  General 
Gordon  of  France." 

"the  FIRST  REVELATION." 

Bom  in  Guadeloupe  in  1825,  of  a  noble  family 
impoverished  by  the  Revolution,  Gaston  de  Sonis  early 
woke  to  the  claims  of  the  religion  which  was  to  be  his 
life.  When  only  six  years  old,  as  he  lay  wrapped  in 
cloaks  in  a  pleasure-boat,  looking  up  at  the  splendour  of 
the  starry  sky,  he  was  overpowered  with  the  majesty 
of  Creation.  "  This,"  he  said  afterwards,  "  was  the 
first  revelation  of  God  to"  my  soul."  W^hen  the 
family  returned  to  France  he  was  trained  in  a  college 
of  the  Marist  Fathers,  and  at  the  early  age  of  ten  he 
was  permitted  to  make  his  first  Communion.  In  later 
life  he  wrote  :  "  I  regard  my  first  Communion  as  the 
blessing  of  my  life." 

The  sudden  death  of  his  father  in  an  hotel  led  a 
fellow-guest,  a  Jesuit,  into  the  orphan's  room ;  and, 
wrote  Sonis,  the  words  he  spoke  "  pierced  the  soul, 
revived  the  latent  spark  of  piety  in  my  heart,  braced 
me  for  future  duty.  When  he  left  us  I  was  converted ; 
my  heart  was  given  to  heaven."  This  fact  made  the 
young  officer  a  friend  of  the  Jesuits  for  life. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  HIS  MARRIAGE. 

Happening  to  see  a  lawyer's  daughter  on  a  balcony 
on  his  arrival  at  a  new  garrison  town,  he  fell  in  love 
with  her  at  first  sight,  and,  having  satisfied  himself 
that  her  principles  were  as  exalted  as  his  own,  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  her  hand.  He  w^as  only  twenty- 
three  and  she  seventeen  when  they  married.  The 
union  was  "  one  of  life-long  attachment  and  mutual 
succour,"  and  at  first  "  the  ideal  of  love  in  a  cottage." 
*'  We  were  as  happy  as  could  be  on  earth,"  confesses 
his  wife,  her  only  jealousy  being  of  the  bon  Dim 
Himself.  She  bore  her  husband  twelve  children. 
Unaware  of  the  Church's  condemnation  of  secret 
societies,  he  joined  the  Freemasons,  but  his  first 
Masonic  dinner,  with  its  speeches  insulting  to  religion, 
undeceived  him ;  and,  flinging  down  his  napkin, 
he  stalked  out  of  the  room.  At  another  time 
he  refused  to  take  part  in  table-turning.  "The 
Church  has  not  forbidden  it,"  he  granted;  but  he 
rejoined,  "  the  Church  mistrusts  it." 


IN  FACE  OF  TYRANNY,  CARNAGE,  CHOLERA. 

In  the  plebiscite  after  the  coup  detat  oS.  185 1,  he 
was  the  only  man  in  his  regiment  who  dared  to  vote 
"  No."  Never  in  his  life,  though  a  loyal  soldier  of 
the  Empire,  did  he  cry  "  Vive  I'Empereur."  Thanks 
to  his  devout  influence,  nearly  all  his  hussars  wore 
Madonna  medals,  and  refrained  from  swearing. 

At  Solferino  he  charged  the  terrible  Tyrolese 
squares  at  the  head  of  his  men,  most  of  whom  he 
lost,  but  he  escaped  without  a  scratch.  At  night  he 
wrote,  "  Never  throughout  this  day  have  I  lost  the 
sense  of  the  Divine  Presence." 

In  Algiers  he  tended  the  cholera  patients,  almost 
as  nurse  and  priest  in  one,  preparing  the  dying  for 
death,  and  repeating  prayers  over  the  graves^ 

A  COMMANDANT  INCORRUPTIBLE.  * 

Appointed  Commandant  of  a  circle  in  i860,  He 
went  about  his  duties  in  a  way  which  strikingly  recalls 
Gordon's  later  methods  in  the  Soudan.  As  he  went 
round  the  oases, — 

With  strict  observance  of  precedence,  the  new  Commandant 
visited  in  regular  order  the  host,  the  priest  in  residence,  and  the 
chief  secular  authority,  as  a  preliminary  to  settling  down  to 
functions  which,  all  agree,  were  never  better  performed 
than  by  one  who  spoke  Arabic  like  a  native,  rode  like  a 
native,  performed  his  religious  duties  like  a  Moslem,'  and 
who — not  the  least  important — took  about  with  him  a 
creditable  wife,  who  could  sit  down  in  the  chief's  harem 
while  the  husband  discoursed  without.  .  .  .  He  had  his  reward 
in  the  esteem  of  the  natives,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  titles 
of  the  "  Great  French  Marabout  "  and  Moula-ed-Din,  **  Master 
in  piety.**  They  had  marvelled  to  see  him  refuse  the  gifts 
which  were  oflfered,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  every  new  governor ; 
and  their  admiration  was  intensified  when,  on  the  occasion  of 
an  Arab  suitor  drawing  aside  his  burnous  and  pointing  signifi- 
cantly to  a  bag  of  money  concealed  beneath  it,  Sonis  sprang 
from  his  seat  and  called  for  the  guard  to  arrest  the  insolent  one. 

A  native  ally  records  an  incident  of  his  victory  at 
Metlilli  in  1866  :— 

After  the  fight,  we  found  in  a  chiefs  house  ten  thousand 
douros  (about  ;f3,ooo).  I  asked  the  Commandant  what  he 
meant  to  do  with  it.  **  Why,  of  course,"  he  said,  *'  1  shall  pay 
it  4nto  the  treasury.**    Said  I  to  him,  "  But  the  treasury  is  rich, 

and  you,  Commandant,  are  poor,  and  with  your  family  ** 

He  turned  on  me  with  flashing  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  "Never  ! 
What  is  all  that  to  me  ?  Can  I  carry  aught  but  a  shroud  into 
the  tomb  ?  ** 

"god  NEVER  SURRENDERS." 

With  all  his  philanthropy  he  did  not  lose  his 
shrewdness  as  a  soldier.  In  the  beginning  of  1870 
Marshal  MacMahon  first  broached  at  his  house,  in  a 
company  of  officers,  the  prospect  of  war  with  Pmssia  ; 
and  de  Sonis  was  the  only  man  who  dared  to  express 
doubts  of  its  success.  This  was  in  Algiers.  When 
the  war  came,  his  persistent  entreaties  to  be  called 
to  France  were  only  yielded  to  under  the  Gambetta 
regime.  As  he  bade  his  wife  and  children  farewell  at 
Marseilles  he  said  :  God  may  preserve  my  life  if  He 
will ;  but  I  shall  carry  Him  daily  in  my  breast,  and 
you  know  that  God  never  surrenders."  And  in  the 
thick  of  the  campaign,  when  the  church  was  his 
barrack-room,  he  knelt  every  morning  to  receive 
Communion,  and  rose  to  tell  his  men :  "  He  who 
bears  Christ  in  his  heart  can  never  yield." 
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CARAN  D*ACHE  AND  HIS  WORK. 

In  Harmsworth* s  Magazine  for  October,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Raphael,  writing  on  "Stories  without  Words," 
describes  a  visit  to  Caran  d*Ache  (Russian  for  "  pen- 
cil,"), perhaps  the  most  widely-known  French  carica- 
turist of  the  day,  whose  name  is  chiefly  associated 
with  the  Figaro,  The  article  is  fully  illustrated  with 
most  amusing  reproductions  of  Caran  d' Ache's  work, 


John  Bull's  Submarine  Nightmare. 


both  cartoons  and  "  Stories  without  Words  " — the  story 
of  the  lazy  artist,  and  how  he  soothed  his  irate  land- 
lord ;  the  story  of  the  wily  serpent's  practical  joke 
upon  the  innocent  Englishman  (Caran  d'Ache  would 
be  lost  without  the  Englishman),  and  the  story  of  the 
fare  who  was  in  a  hurry  and  the  Parisian  cabby  who 
was  not,  and  others. 

Caran  d* Ache's  real  name  is  Emmanuel  Poir^e,  and 
though  he  is  called  the  Sir  John  Tenniel  of  Paris,  he 
personally  is  little  known  to  the  Parisians.  You  may 
call  on  him  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  and  never 
find  him  at  home.  Even  if  you  succeed  in  getting  an 
appointment  you  may  ring  and  ring  before  getting 
admittance  to  his  erratic  household,  and  then,  perhaps, 
be  received  by  its  master  masquerading  as  a  footman 
with  broom  and  white  apron.  Caran  d'Ache  is  half 
Polish  and  half  French,  and  comes  of  a  line  of  dis- 
tinguished soldiers.  His  serious  sketches — for  he 
does  draw  some — are  exquisitely  accurate  studies  of 
Russian  and  French  military  life.  But  he  never  uses 
a  model : — 

I  am  absolutely  incapable  of  drawing  direct  from  Nature. 
.  .  .  After  I  have  seen  my  model  for  an  instant  I  never  forget 
a  single  detail  in  the  dress  or  of  the  features,  even  though  I  do 
not  draw  them  till  ten  years  later. 

Caran  d'Ache  will  not  talk  politics,  but  he  is  more 
than  suspected  of  being  a  strong  French  Jingo,  and 
very  anti-English.  He  draws  a  thin-legged  English- 
man in  an  impossible  tourist  suit,  and  big-footed, 
big-toothed  Englishwomen.  The  German  Emperor 
is  to  him  somewhat  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  to 
Mr.  Gould. 

His  drawings  fetch  from  £12  to  £20  each  ;  he  is 
very  rich,  and  lives  very  luxuriously. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  HENRY  HOLIDAY. 

Mr.  Angus  MacKay  contributes  to  the  West- 
minster Review  for  October  a  glowing  eulogium  upon 
the  stained  glass  window-work  of  Mr.  Henry  Holiday. 
He  declares  that  Mr.  Holiday  is  an  artist  and  craftsman 
supreme  in  his  own  branch  of  art,  who,  in  some 
respects  at  least,  has  been  unsurpassed  in  any  2^e. 
He  declares  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  next  century 
people  may  trt)op  to  ^Brechin  to  study  Mr.  Holiday's 
windows  as  they  now  go  to  Antwerp  to  see  Rubens 
at  his  best,  and  that  nations  may  compete  for  a 
Holiday  window  as  they  now  compete  for  a  Raphael 
or  a  Gainsborough.  Mr.  Holiday  is  best  known  by 
his  oft-reproduced  work  of  the  meeting  of  Dante  and 
Beatrice,  which  is  in  the  Liverpool  Gallery  ;  but  this 
picture  is  merely  the  by-product  of  his  genius.  He, 
and  he  alone  of  great  artists,  has  deliberately  turned 
aside  from  the  paths  where  fame  and  riches  are  most 
easily  to  be  achieved,  and  has  given  to  the  art  of 
stained  glass  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime.  The  only 
artists  to  be  compared  with  him  in  this  department 
are  Burne-Jones,  Richmond,  and  Ford  Madox  Brown. 
Mr.  Holiday,  with  ideals  scarcely  less  beautiful  than 
Burne-Jones,  possesses  a  range  much  wider  and 
types  much  more  varied.  Hence,  Mr.  MacKay 
maintains  that  he  is  not  only  supreme  among  the 
living,  but  he  Is  certainly  unsurpassed  by  any  worker 
of  the  last  or  present  centuries. 

His  originality  is  never  eccentricity.  Were  it 
possible  to  hold  an  Academy  exhibition  of  stained 
glass  windows,  the  interest  would  centre  entirely 
round  Mr.  Holiday's;  the  rest  would  be  nowhere. 
Beauty  of  colour,  beauty  of  form,  and  intellectuality 
are  the  three  great  qualities  of  stained  glass  windows^ 
and  he  claims  for  Mr.  Holiday  that  he  is  supreme, 
both  as  a  draughtsman,  an  imaginative  artist,  and 
a  colourist.  The  tender  harmonies,  the  jewelled 
splendours,  the  mystic  glitter  of  some  of  his 
windows,  must  be  seen  to  be  imagined.  His 
symbolism  is  of  that  quiet,  unobtrusive  cder  that 
reveals  itself  only  to  the  heart  that  watches  and 
receives,  and  from  his  best  work,  as  you  gaze  and 
meditate,  meaning  after  meaning  steals  out,  and  when 
you  return  you  find  still  something  there  that  had 
formerly  escaped  you. 

Having  shown  some  of  his  work  at  the  Chicago 
Exhibition,  the  admiration  excited  was  so  enthusiastic 
that  churches  were  erected  and  windows  remodelled 
to  give  him  wider  opportunities  of  displaying  bis 
powers.  Gladstone  had  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
for  his  art,  and  no  work  but  Mr.  Holiday's  will  figure 
in  the  Gladstone  Memorial  Church.  But  the  critic 
that  will  do  for  Mr.  Holiday  what  Ruskin  did  for 
Turner  has  not  yet  arisen. 

The  Positivist  Review  for  October  is  extremely 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  full  account  of  the 
festival  held  in  Paris  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary 
of  Augiiste  Comte,  and  the  text  of  the  dramatic  piece  i 
which  is  the  nearest  approach  which  Positivism  can  make 
to  the  Miracle  Play  or  Mystery  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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THE  LATE  QUEEN  OF  THE  BELGIANS. 

The  Canadian  Magazine,  which  is  giving  a  series  of 
sketches  of  the  Queens  of  Europe,  deals  in  its  Septem- 
ber number  with  "  Queen  Marie  Henriette  of 
Belgium,"  who  was  alive  at  the  time  of  publication.  The 
writer  tells  how,  born  Archduchess  of  Hungary  and  a 
great  granddaughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  she  was  only 
seventeen  when  she  met  at  the  Austrian  Court  hsr 
future  husband,  then  Duke  of  Brabant  and  only 
eighteen.  'The  marriage  took  place  the  same  year 
(1853).  Of  the  clouds  which  hung  over  her  domestic 
life  the  writer  says  nothing ;  he  only  emphasises  the 
rosy  dawn.    He  says : — 

The  young  Duchess,  though  naturally  feeling  the  separation 
from  her  mother  rather  bitterly  at  first,  was  made  so  welcome  in 
her  new  country  that  she  soon  settled  down,  and  felt  at  once 
that  she  was  among  friends.  She  received  a  hearty,  loving 
welcome  both  from  her  husband's  family  and  King  Leopold's 
subjects,  and  everything  was  couUur  de  rose  with  the  young 
couple  for  a  few  years.  Then  came  the  first  grief  in  the  death 
of  their  son,  the  Count  of  Hainault,  a  beautiful  boy  of  ten. 
This  melancholy  event  robbed  life  of  all  its  sweetness  for  a  time, 
and  chaneed  the  Duchess  into  a  grave,  sad  woman.  It  was 
years  befofe  she  shook  off  the  effects  of  the  blow  that  had  robbed 
her  of  a  son  and  Belgium  of  an  heir. 

A  GREAT  EQUESTRIENNE. 

Of  the  habits  and  tastes  of  her  deceased  Majesty, 
the  writer  has  much  to  say  : — 

In  her  younger  days  Queen  Henriette  was  famous  as  an  eques- 
trienne. Indeed,  she  and  her  cousin,  the  late  Empress  of  Austria, 
were  considered  the  finest  horsewomen,  outside  the  professional 
arena,  in  Europe.  She  could  ride  a  bare-backed  horse  as  easily 
as  one  with  a  saddle,  and  could  perform  really  astounding  feats 
vith  her  horses ;  and  even  had  a  private  circus  at  one  of  her 
palaces,  where  she  used  to  practise  fancy  riding.  Next  to 
mounting  horses,  the  Queen's  greatest  enjoyment  lay  in  driving 
diem. 

MUSICIAN  AND  PAINTER. 

The  King,  it  is  stated,  "  has  no  ear  for  music — in 
fact,  he  detests  it."  The  late  Queen's  preferences 
were  quite  different  Readers  will  excuse  the  present 
tense,  which  the  writer  necessarily  employed,  writing 
when  he  did  : — 

With  the  Queen  music  is  a  passion.  She  is  not  only  fond  of 
music,  but  £e  is  a  remarkably  clever  musician,  playing  the 
piano  and  the  harp  like  a  professional.  She  has  even  written 
an  opera,  called  **  Wanda  ;  ou,  la  Puissance  de  P./Enone,"  and 
it  was  once  presented  at  Court.  Her  Mijesly  used  frequently 
to  improvise  little  concerts  at  which  she  and  her  ladies  performed. 
In  addition  to  being  a  skilled  musician,  she  is  an  artist  of  no 
mean  merit,  and  has  on  several  occasions  substantially  aided 
pbtritics  by  sending  paintings  from  her  own  brush  to  adorn  the 
stalls  at  bazaars.  In  this  way  and  a  thousand  others  she  has 
identified  herself  with  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  has  won  her 
way  into  their  hearts,  so  that  the  name  of  Marie  Henriette  is 
\inailly  one  to  conjure  with,  and  is  beloved  by  the  Belgian 
nation. 

But  her  artistic  tastes  did  not  tempt  her  to  gorgeous 
experiments  in  clothes.  She  was  "  quietly  dressed  "  : — 

Her  Majesty's  everyday  dress  is  of  the  simplest  cut  and  style. 
She  has  a  soul  above  chiffons^  and  spends  very  little  time  over 
ihe  oflairs  of  her  wardrot)e.  She  is  a  woman  of  high  intellect, 
and  appreciates  art  in  any  form.  With  notable  books  of  the 
day  ihe  is  always  .well  acquainted,  and  likes  to  be  kept  an 
tourant  with  affairs.  In  this  way  she  has  preser\'ed  her  youth ful- 
S€Si  and  kept  her  mind  fresh  and  active,  storing  it  with  varied 
aod  intellcrctual  subjects,  and  having  wide  sympathies. 


A  conjurer! 

A  less  usual  Royal  pastime  in  which  her  Majesty 
indulged  was  conjiuring  : — 

When,  in  1^82,  the  famous  magician,  Professor  Hermann, 
arrived  in  Brussels  on  his  way  to  the  sea-baths  at  Ostend,  one  of 
the  Queen's  chamberlains  called  at  his  hotel  and  inquired  if  he 
was  the  same  Professor  Hermann  who  had  formerly  given 
sleight-of-hand  performances  at  the  palace  of  the  Queen's  father. 
On  ascertaining  this  to  be  a  fact,  he  informed  the  Professor  that 
her  Majesty  would  be  glad  to  receive  him  in  private  audience 
the  next  day. 

The  Queen  received  her  visitor  most  kindly,  and  afler  talking 
of  old  times  expressed  a  wish  to  learn  sleight-of-hand.  Profes- 
sor Hermann  gladly  consented  to  teach  her,  and  during  the 
following  four  weeks  he  daily  spent  several  hours  in  initiating 
her  as  an  adept  of  magic. 

These  lessons  took  place  with  locked  doors.  The  Queen 
displaved  remarkable  talent,  and  many  were  the  tricks  which 
she  subsequently  practised  on  her  attendants. 

The  professor  refused  to  accept  any  remuneration  for  his 
services.  The  Queen,  however,  met  the  difficulty  by  sending  a 
magnificent  bracelet  and  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings  to  his  wife. 


A  MINISTER'S  EXPERIMENT. 

The  minister  was  the  Rev.  G.  L.  McNutt,  of 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Indianapolis,  and 
the  experiment  was  to  leave  his  church,  disguise  him- 
self as  a  rough  workman  doing  unskilled  labour,  and 
go  for  four  years  amongst  the  poorest  classes  of 
labourers,  to  learn  their  mind,  how  they  could  be 
best  reached,  what  were  their  greatest  needs.  The 
idea  came  to  him  when  retiuning  from  his  church 
one  night.  He  saw  the  crowds  of  loafers  and  idlers, 
he  remembered  the  empty  pews  at  church.  If  his 
people  would  not  come  to  him,  he  would  go  to  them. 
The  story  of  his  experience  is  told  briefly  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Quivci\ 

Of  course  his  wife  and  family  had  to  go  too,  and  to 
suffer  privation  at  times  besides.  Rents  were  so  high 
that  he  and  his  son  built  a  two-roomed  house  for  the 
family  in  their  spare  time.  The  minister  sometimes 
worked  in  a  glass  factory,  sometimes  on  street  con- 
tracts, sometimes  in  the  harvest  field,  or  he  trundled 
trucks,  or  did  any  casual  or  unskilled  work.  He  learnt 
to  assume  a  rough  appearance  and  to  talk  like  a  labourer 
of  the  lowest  type.  He  worked  in  a  number  of 
different  cities,  sometimes  entirely  among  foreigners. 
Among  the  discoveries  that  he  made  was  that  the 
much-abused  saloon  gave  him  better  and  cheaper  and 
more  abundant  food  than  the  temperance  lunch-rooms* 
On  Sunday,  dressed  in  workman's  clothes,  he  went  to 
church.  Sometimes  he  was  told  there  were  no  free 
seats  and  turned  away ;  once  (in  an  Episcopal  church) 
he  shared  a  gentleman's  pew,  receiving  every  courtesy. 

And  now,  with  the  four  years'  experience  thus 
gained,  Mr.  McNutt  intends  to  devote  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  improving  the  lot  of  the  working-man,  and 
helping  on  social  questions  generally.  Already  he  has 
quite  a  reputation  in  America. 

In  Longman^ 5  Magazine  for  October  Mr.  Hudson 
continues  his  pleasant  reminiscences  of  chats  with  the 
old  "  Shepherd  of  the  Downs."  Another  paper  is  on  the 
behaviour  of  animals  in  unfamiliar  circumstances. 
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sir  frederick  treves. 

England's  Greatest  Surgeon. 

In  the  Woman  at  Home  Sarah  A.  Tooley  writes  on 
the  King's  Physicians.  The  part  of  her  article  which 
will  naturally  attract  the  most  attention  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  career  and  life  of  the  man  who  saved 
the  King's  life  so  recently.  The  writer  praises  the 
great  surgeon,  and  indeed  it  would  be  hard  for  those 
who  know  him  to  write  of  him  without  launching  into 
praise.  Sir  Frederick  Treves  is  one  of  the  youngest 
great  surgeons,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  beloved  by 
his  colleagues,  his  students,  and  his  patients  :— 

He  lives  a  simple  life  of  hard  work,  rising  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  usually  retiring  about  ten.  His  recreations  are 
principally  of  the  aquatic  kind.  He  is  an  expert  swimmer,,  can 
manage  almost  any  kind  of  water  craft,  and  holds  a  pilot^s  cer- 
tificate. He  is  an  enthusiast  for  boat-sailing  and  sea-fishing,  and 
is  never  happier  and  more  at  home  than  on  a  yacht.  The  King 
had  in  him  an  ideal  medical  attendant  who  could  enter  fully  into 
bis  Majesty's  anxiety  to  escape  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  the 
sea  breezes  of  the  Solent.  Yachting  is  Sir  Frederick's  own 
remedy  for  jaded  nerves.  Philanthropies  connected  with  the 
deep  sea  fishermen  find  a  very  warm  advocate  in  Sir  Frederick, 
as  also  the  Children's  Country  Holiday  scheme,  and  he  has 
advanced  both  causes  by  public  speeches  on  various  occasions. 
For  close  upon  thirty  years  has  Sir  Frederick  l)een  familiar  with 
the  life  of  East  London,  and  few  know  belter  than  he  the  sombre 
shadows  of  pain  and  distress  which  darken  its  people.  Hospital 
wards  are  full  of  the  tragedies  of  human  life,  and  no  one  ha^  a 
more  compassionate  heart  foe  the  suffering  poor  than  the  great 
surgeon  wno  has  ministered  to  them. 

He  was  born  at  Dorchester  in  1853,  and  is  consequently  in  the 
very  prime  of  his  manhood.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  having  decided  to  become  a 
doctor,  pursued  his  studies  at  the  Ix)ndon  Hospital.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  life  and  energy,  fond  of  sports  of  all  kinds,  and 
particularly  of  boating  and  sailing.  Although  brilliantly  clever, 
there  is  a  rumour  that  young  Treves  was  fonder  of  pleasure  than 
work  in  his  early  student  days.  Suddenly,  however,  he  began 
to  take  things  more  seriously,  and  gave  undoubted  evidence  of 
future  greatness.  At  twenty-eight  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Professor  of  Pathology  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  posts  which  he  held  for  six  years  with  marked  success. 
In  i8^l»6  he  was  Examiner  in  Surgery  to  the  Univcisity  of 
Cambridge. 

Sit  Frederick  Treves  specialised  to  a  great  extent 
upon  operations  aflfecting  the  intestines.  In  England, 
at  least,  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  operatioh  of 
removing  the  appendicitis.  That  was  fourteen  years 
ago,  and  since  then  he  has  operated  on  over  one 
thousand  eases  with  the  most  wonderful  success,  there 
having  only  been  two  deaths  among  his  patients. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War  Sir  Frederick 
volunteered  for  service,  and  was  appointed  consulting  surgeon 
to  the  field  forces  in  Natal,  leaving  his  beloved  woik  at  the 
London  Hospital  and  his  consulting  practice  in  Wimpole  Street 
to  minister  to  Tommy  on  the  battlefield.  He  was  with  the 
main  column  from  Colenso  to  Ladysmith,  and  did  a  great 
amount  of  splendid  surgery,  and  also  found  time  to  set  dowri 
SQme  observations  of  the  scenes  around  him  in  his  "  Tale  of  a 
Fiqlc^  Hospital,"  which,  for  delicate  humour  and  pathos, 
descriptive  power,  and  for  tender  sympathy  with  the  wounded 
soldier,  has  no  equal  in  the  literature  which  the  war  called  forth. 

Sir  Frederick  Treves  is  probably  the  most  popular  surgeon  of 
the  day,  and  belongs  to  the  generation  of  practitioners  who  are 
c?iKrying  to  such  wonderful  perfection  the  advanced  surgery 
9,f ;  X\\^  internal  abdominal  organs  which  has  been  rendered 
possible^  by  Lord  Lister'§  aptiseptic  ^r^atroe»t.    He,  like  the 
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veteran  surgeon,  has  worked  with  persistent  enthusiasm  to  gain 
extended  knowledge  in  his  art,  and  stands  unrivalled  in  the  class 
of  surgery  which  the  King's  case  required.  The  one  ambition  of 
every  budding  young  surgeon  is  to  see  Treves  operate,  and  the 
corridors  of  the  London  Hospital  are  thronged  with  eager  faces 
at  every  such  opportunity.  .  .  .  He  has  had  enough  hero-worship 
and  success  to  spoil  him,  but  knows  too  much  of  the  possibilities 
of  increased  knowledge  to  be  unduly  affected  by  adulation  on 
account  of  present  achievements. 


MR.   MAX  PEMBERTON. 

By  One  who  Knows  Him. 

In  The  Woman  at  Home  for  October  there  is  a 
very  readable  and  well-illustrated  account  given  of 
Mr.  Pemberton  and  his  career.  This  article  coincides 
with  the  first  instalment  of  this  author's  new  serial, 
"Dr.  Xavier":— 

Max  Pemberton  would  pass  in  any  company  for  a  Bridsb 
sportsman,  a  jovial  couniry  squire.  This  tall,  graceful  figure, 
you  would  say,  has  never  heen  bent  over  desk-work,  these 
brilliant  eyes  were  never  strained  by  the  midnight  lamp.  Meet 
him  in  a  railway  carriage  and  your  talk  will  drift  naturally  to 
cricket,  boating,  cycling,  golf,  for  not  a  sign  reveab  the  bookisb 
man. 

Mr.  Pemberton  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
School  and  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  beginning 
literary  work  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  His  first 
contribution  appeared  in  Vanity  J^air  and  dealt  with 
Henley  Regatta : — 

During  his  first  year  the  young  novelist's  earnings  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  ^^50,  but  in  the  second  year  he  made  £2y>^ 
and  from  that  time  his  income  has  gone  on  increasing  until  he  is 
riow  one  of  the  most  prosperous  fiction  writers  in  the  world. 

In  1892  Mr.  Pemberton  became  the  editor  oT 
Churns^  a  newspaper  for  boys,  pubhshed  by  Messrs. 
Cassell.  Some  interesting  details  are  given  as  to 
the  editor's  views  on  boys  and  boy  literature : — 

He  was  accustomed  to  receive  many  hundreds  of  letters 
from  boys,  and  he  discovered  that  their  favourite  subjects  were 
soldiers  and  locomotives.  Of  war  stories  and  adventure  stories 
they  never  weary.  Some  coloured  plates  of  cavalry  called  forth 
a  shower  of  approving  letters  from  all.  parts  of  the  country. 
Curious  military  questions  were  often  asked  in  letters.  Thns, 
one  boy  enquired,  **  Is  there  any  armour  in  England  older  than 
the  lion's  mail  worn  by  Ricnard  Cceur  de  Lion?"  Other 
youthful  correspondents  were  stage-struck,  and  would  write 
earnest  appeals  for  advice  as  to  how  to  go  on  the  boards.  Now 
and  then  a  gloomy  lad  would  enquire  **how  it  feels  to  be 
hung  ?"  Boys,  says  Mr.  Pemberton,  have  no  wish  for  news,  no 
interest  in  the  events  of  the  time.  Topics  of  the  hour  are  too 
dull  for  the  boy.  His  imagination  is  fascinated  by  a  world  far 
different  from  the  grey,  commonplace  scenes  of  everyday  life. 

In  1894  Mr.  Pemberton  left  Chums,  as  he  found 
that  frequent  attendance  in  the  City  interfered  with 
his  literary  work.  In  1896  he  again  entered  the 
service  of  the  firm  as  editor  of  CasseiPs  Magazine^ 
which  he  still  conducts  with  conspicuous  success. 

It  is  easier,  he  thinks,  to  edit  a  magazine  for  grown-up 
readers  than  for  boys.  The  latter  public  tends  to  melt  away  at 
one  end,  for  the  growing  lad  leaves  behind  him  his  boyish 
interests.  The  constituency  of  a  boys'  magazine  is  like  a  glacier 
which  is  dried  by  the  sun  at  one  end  while  it  may  not  be 
sufficiently  fed  by  the  snows  at  the  other, 

Mr.  Pemberton  has  written  many  novels,  perhaps 
the  n^ost  universally  liked  among  them  being  The 
Iron  Pirate  "  and  "  The  Impregnable  City." 
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THE  BOHEMIAN  QUESTION  IN  AUSTRIA. 

The  Czechs  as   Bulwark  against  German 
Expansion. 

There  is  a  long  and  elaborate  article  in  the 
National  Review  for  October,  in  which  Dr.  Karel 
Kramarz  pleads  the  cause  of  the  Bohemian  Czechs, 
which  is,  he  maintains,  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of 
Austrian  survival.  The  essence  of  the  Bohemian 
problem,  he  says,  is  whether  the  Czechs  will  or  will 
not  succeed  in  maintaining  their  position,  and  in  gain- 
ing so  muqh  influence  throughout  Austria  that  they 
can  work  effectively  in  the  direction  of  maintaining 
the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Hapsburgs  against  the 
aspirations  of  German  Chauvinism.  The  Czechs  fight 
against  the  false  idea  that  Austria  is  a  German  State  ; 
and  they,  are  thus  in  reality  the  support  of  the 
monarchy — a  fact  which  unfortunately  is  not  yet 
recognised  by  the  Viennese  bureaucracy.  It  is  in  reality 
the  good  fortune  of  Austria  and  her  dynasty  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  are  not  German. 
Only  by  the  recognition  of  this  fact  can  Austria  be  saved 
from  German  ambitions,  which  is  to  reduce  her  to 
dependence  by  means  of  annexation  or  by  her 
inclusion  in  the  German  customs  union. 

BOHEMIA  AS  THE  FOE  OF  GERMANISM. 

The  Bohemian  national  question  is  therefore  an 
all-European  question.  Without  a  completely  inde- 
pendent Austria  the  road  would  lie  open  for  the 
establishment  of  Germany  as  a  world-power  of  such 
naagnitude  as  the  world  has  not  yet  seen.  It  would  be 
a  compact  Empire  with  natural  boundaries ;  from  the 
military  point  of  view  it  would  be  invincible,  econo- 
mically strong,  endowed  and  enriched  with  innumer- 
able natural  treasures,  and  enhanced  by  the  methodical 
energy  of  German  economic  life.  It  would  have 
splendid  markets  in  the  Balkan  States,  and,  through 
the  Bagdad  railway,  in  Asia  Minor  and  Persia. 
Gemaany  in  such  conditions  would  form  a  world- 
Empire  worthy  of  the  dreams  of  the  national  party ; 
but  it  could  only  be  established  on  the  ruins  of  the 
historical  balance  of  power  in  Europe,. 

THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  CZECHS. 

Dr.  Kramarz  does  not  think  that  this  peril  will  ever 
occur,  as  the  Czechs  are  too  numerous  to  submit 
permanently  to  the  centralising  and  Germanising  policy 
of  the  Viennese  Government.  The  Czechs  only 
demand  that  all  races  should  have  equal  rights  ;  and 
the  electoral  manipulations  which  give  the  Germans 
a  majority  in  some  Slav  districts  cannot  be  maintained. 
The  majority  of  the  Austrian  population  will  never 
allow  itself  to  be  compelled  to  submit  to  humiliation 
at  the  hand  of  the  German  minority.  The  Austrian 
Government  has  borrowed  many  laws  from  Berlin,  but 
ttiey  have  never  borrowed  the  law  which  would  be 


their  greatest  strength — that  is,  the  federal  constitution, 
as  the  German  party  sees  its  last  defence  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  system  of  German  centralised  bureau- 
cracy. 

THE  CZECHS  AS  AUSTRIA'S  FRIENDS. 

The  Germans  in  Germany  support  their  brethren 
in  Austria  because  they  see  that  the  strengthening  of 
Germanism  in  Austria  involves  the  making  of  Austria 
an  appendage  of  Germany.  To  prevent  this,  fate  has 
planted  the  Bohemian  race  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean  of  German  influence,  to  form 
a  barrier  which  prevents  the  German  flood  from 
swamping  all  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic. 
The  Czechs  are  an  arrow  in  the  side  of  Germany,, 
and  such  they  wish  to  and  must  remain.  They  are 
struggling  not  merely  for  the  national  right  of  the  Slav 
races  to  their  own  individuality,  but  also  on  behalf  of 
Austria  and  her  complete  foreign  independence. 


THE  N.C.R.  AND  ITS  OUTPUT. 

Last  month  we  published  an  intensely  interesting 
account  of  the  way  in  which  President  Patterson,  of  the 
National  Cash  Register,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  succeeded  in 
tapping  the  brains  of  labour.  I  am  glad  to  see,  in  ihe- 
September  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan^  that  Mr.  Patterson 
is  given  a  leading  place  in  their  sketches  of  American 
Captains  of  Industry.  I  am  also  glad  to  have  this  oppor^ 
tunity  of  acknowledging  an  extraordinary  error  which 
inadvertently  crept  into  our  notice  of  their  works.  It  was 
stated  that  the  annual  output  of  the  Dayton  Works 
was  5,000  cash  registers.  In  reality  their  output 
is  twelve  times  as  much ;  the  figure  5,000  applied 
to  the  monthly,  not  to  the  annual,  sale  of  these 
valuable  instruments  of  modern  commerce.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  our  last  month's  article  has  attracted  very 
widespread  attention,  and  will,  I  hope,  le^d  to  the 
adoption  by  many  other  firms  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  have  worked  so  well  at  Dayton.  A  correspon- 
dent calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  principle  of 
offering  prizes  for  suggestions  by  workmen  has  been  in 
foice  for  some  years  at  the  great  ship-building  yard  of 
Denny's,  Dumbarton. 

Note,  also,  that  Professor  Perry,  in  his  address  to  the 
British  Association  last  month,  stated  that  most 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  inventions  come  from 
below.  Hence  the  importance  of  Mr.  Patterson's  sug- 
gestion-boxes, which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  large 
factory.  Note,  also,  once  more  that  the  practice  of  the 
N.C.R.  Company  in  holding  festival  banquets,  in 
which  the.  workpeople  meet  as  one  great  family  as 
the  guests  of  their  employers,  is  not  altogether 
unknown  in  this  country.  Messrs.  Fry,  of  Bristol,  last 
month  celebrated  the  Coronation  of  the  King  by  giving 
a  series  of  dinners  to  their  workpeople.  Messrs.  Fry 
employ  so  many  that  it  was  impossible  to  banquet  them 
all  in  one  night.  On  September  29th,  when  the  first 
Coronation  banquet  was  given,  the  services  of  400 
waiters  were  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  guests. 
After  dinner  there  was  a  musical  and  cinematograph 
entertainment.  This  return  to  a  semi -patriarchal  relation 
between  employer  and  employed  is  very  pleasant  to  note. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  of  these  philanthropists 
in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
widely  imitated. 
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SIR  ALFRED  JONES, 

The  Uncrowned  King  of  West  Africa. 

To  the  Young  Man  for  October  Mr.  John  Macleay 
contributes  a  paper  on  the  manifold  activities  of  Sir 
Alfred  L.  Jones,  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  London,  and 
the  World.  Sir  Alfred  Jones  is  primarily  a  Welsh- 
man at  the  head  of  the  largest  shipping  firm  in  Britain 
and  one  of  the  largest  businesses  in  the  world.  He 
has  been  compared  with  Mr.  Rhodes,  but,  as  the  writer 
truly  remarks,  the  points  of  resemblance  are  not  many. 

HIS  MAIN  WORK — WEST  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT. 

Sir  Alfred  Jones  is  essentially  a  man  of  commerce. 
At  twelve  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm  managing  a 
steamship  company  trading  with  West  Africa.  It 
made  him,  and  he  made  it.  It  was  in  recognition 
of  his  services  to  West  Africa  and  Jamaica  that  he 
was  knighted. 

He  once  told  an  interviewer  that  he  has  a  greater  interest  in 
West  Africa  than  any  other  living  man.  That  is  no  exaggera- 
tion. He  has  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  British  shipping 
trade  with  the  West  Coast.  He  has  put  money  into  nearly  every 
honest  scheme  for  developing  the  resources  of  the  country. 

HIS  MULTIFARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS. 

Sir  Alfred  Jones  lives  on  work.  He  first  joined  the 
Elder,  Dempster  Co.,  and  then  bought  them  up : — 

He  is  at  the  head  of  the  British  and  African  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  the  African  Steamship  Company,  thp  Imperial  Direct 
West  India  Mail  Service  Company,  the  Beaver  Line,  the  Ocean 
Transport  Company,  interinsular  steamship  companies  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Compagnie  Beige 
Maritime  du  Congo,  and  other  minor  lines.  Altogether  he 
manages  some  140  vessels  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  400,000  tons. 

He  is  a  banker  on  a  large  scale,  for  in  1894  he 
founded  the  British  Bank  of  West  Africa ;  he  is  a  mill- 
owner,  for  he  founded  the  African  oil-mills  in  Liver- 
pool, to  deal  without  delay  with  the  West  African 
palm  and  ground  nuts ;  he  is  a  colliery  owner  and  a 
great  coal  merchant,  for  at  the  coaling  stations  estab- 
lished by  him  over  a  hundred  shipping  lines  get  sup- 
plies ;  he  is  a  hotel  proprietor,  for  he  has  built  fine 
hotels  in  Jamaica,  the  Canaries,  and  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa ;  he  is  a  fruit  importer  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  is  called  "  the  banana-king  " ;  and,  finally,  he  is  the 
founder  of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Diseases, 
the  value  of  whose  work  is  now  so  widely  recognised. 

THE  CANARY  ISLANDS  AND  JAMAICA. 

Not  only  has  he* done  more  than  any  other  man  to 
develop  West  Africa,  but  it  is  to  him  that  the  Canary 
Islands  owe  their  present  prosperity.  He  found  the 
islands  drifting  rapidly  towards  bankruptcy ;  his 
vigour  put  new  life  into  them.  WTien  he  went  out 
there  land  was  scarcely  worth  buying,  now  it  is  worth 
;^i,ooo  an  acre,  and  a  million  a  year  is  made  out  of 
fruit  alone.  Early  this  year  he  visited  Jamaica,  and 
was  greatly  impressed  with  its  latent  possibilities. 

At  his  own  expense  a  number  of  natives  are 
annually  brought  over  to  be  educated  at  the  Congo 
Training  Institute,  North  Wales.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  this  expansionist  and  imperialist  does  not  favour 
the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway. 
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HIS  METHODS  OP  WORK. 
As  for  work,  a  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  day  is  nothing  to  him.  He 
has  done  an  ordinary  man's  day's  work — one  who  has  seen  him  at 
it  says  an  ordinary  man's  week's  work — before  most  of  us  have 
stirred  out  of  our  beds  of  a  morning.  He  is  up  by  six,  has  his 
bath  and  has  gone  through  the  newspapers,  dictated  a  pile  of 
letters,  and  has  taken  a  stroll  in  his  beautiful  garden  before 
breakfast.  His  letter  bag  is  stupendous,  for  he  has  the  Glad- 
stonian  habit  of  giving  some  satisfaction  even  to  the  humblest  of 
his  correspondents.  His  very  meals  are  business  conferences. 
Wherever  he  goes  he  is  accompanied  by  his  secretaries,  and  his 
railway  journeys  are  utilised  for  clearing  oflf  correspondence. 
And  yet,  though  he  has  so  much  to  do,  3iis  man  S&  one  of  ihc 
most  easily  accessible.  His  room  in  his  Liverpool  office  is  like 
a  public  resort. 

TOO  MUCH  play;  not  enough  WORK. 

In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Alfred  Jones  British  trade  is  not  so  very 
badly  oflf  as  some  people  imagine.  "  Undoubtedly,"  he  said  to 
Mr.  Macleay,  **  Britam  has  fallen  back  in  the  race,  and  she  must 
make  a  big  spurt  for  the  final  struggle.  We  are  too  fond  of 
sport,  of  betting,  and  of  pleasures  of  all  kinds.  We  have  hum* 
bugged  ourselves  with  the  notion  that  we  are  unassailable.  But 
for  all  that  we  won't  be  beaten  if  we  have  ordinary  fair  play. 
We  have  immense  reserves,  and  we  shall  have  such  an  awaken- 
ing as  when,  the  volunteers  and  yeomanry  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  regular  army. 

"  We  must,"  he  went  on,  "  take  seriously  to  business,  educate 
ourselves  to  it.  We  can  do  a  great  deal  by  education,  but  not 
everything  j  the  business  genius  is  bom,  not  made.  It  would  be 
a  splendid  thing  if  we  had  royalty  showing  an  interest  in  our 
trade.  Then  I  think  we  should  have  a  Minister  of  Conunerce 
with  a  place  in  the  Cabinet." 

Asked  whence  would  come  our  business  men  of  the 
future,  Sir  Alfred  Jones  replied,  "  Why,  from  the 
gutter ! "  We  must  look,  he  insisted,  for  men  where 
we  are  most  likely  to  find  them,  free  fiom  obsolete 
and  stupid  traditions. 


WHAT  PEOPLE  DO  THE  COLONIES  WANT? 

In  HarmswortHs  Magazine  the  opinions  of  all  the 
Agents-General  of  the  Colonies  has  been  collected  as 
to  what  class  of  emigrant  their  Colonies  most  need. 
Natal,  it  seems,  wants  skilled  artisans,  especially 
carpenters,  who  are  being  sent  out  about  a 
hundred  a  month ;  Cape  Colony  needs  railway 
mechanics,  and  skilled  workers  in  the  engineering  and 
coach  building  trades;  the  Transvaal  can  usually 
do  with  mechanics  and  carpenters,  but  no  one  else  at 
present  Australasia  generally  want$  men  with  capital 
of  ;^ioo  and  more,  and  female  domestics  are  e\'ery- 
where  more  or  less  urgently  needed.  New  South  Wales 
cries  out  for  manufacturers  with  capital,  who  would 
instal  modem  plant  and  work  on  up-to-date  methods. 
The  Agent-General  insists  greatly  on  this,  and  the 
hew  Protective  tariff  is  all  in  favour  -of  home 
manufactures.  Queensland  especially  needs  dairy 
farmers  with  a  little  capital,  and  domestic  servants : 
South  Australia  expert  fruit-growers  with  capital  of 
from  jC^jOoo  to  ^3,000  ;  Western  Australia  wants 
farmers  with  ;^2oo  or  ;^300.  As  for  New  Zealand, 
Mr.  Reeves  says  truly  that  there  is  no  pressing  need 
of  emigrants.  Dairy-farming  (with  capital)  gives  the 
best  opening  at  present ;  and  expert  mechanics  and 
mining  engineers  can  generally  find  good  work.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  no  Colony  seems  to  want  unskilled 
labour ;  and  capital,  even  if  small,  is  very  often  desired. 
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RECIPROCITY  WITH  CUBA: 

The  True  Inwardness  of  the  Difficulty. 

It  is  an  instructive  paper  on  Cuban  Reciprocity 
which  Mr.  W.  A.  White  contributes  to  McC lure's  for 
September.  It  sheds  also  much  light  on  other  matters, 
notably  President  Roosevelt's  character  and  policy : — 

That  McKinley  promised  to  use  his  influence  to  get  a  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  sugar  duties  for  the  Cubans  is  not 
a  matter  of  honest  dispute. 

President  Roosevelt  endeavours  to  redeem 
McKinley's  pledge  by  using  his  influence  in  the  same 
direction. 

THE  president's  PATRONAGE  POLICY. 

But  there  are  wheels  within  wheels  at  Washington. 
President  Roosevelt's  resolute  setting  of  ethical  above 
political  considerations  in  the  bestowal  of  patronage  is 
declared  by  Mr.  White  to  be  the  cause  of  his  tem- 
porary defeat  in  the  Senate  over  the  Cuban  question. 
His  enemies  looked  round  for  the  President's  soft  spot. 
They  wanted  to  throw  him.  They  were  only  sure  that 
he  would  show  fight  on  a  moral  issue.  The  Cuban 
question  offered  such  an  issue.  So  they  fought  him 
on  that  point  in  the  Senate,  and  for  the  time  defeated 
him.  They  hoped  to  discredit  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  But,  Mr.  White  argues,  they  had  for- 
gotten that  it  was  a  case  of  like  President,  like  people. 
The  Americans  are  stirred  by  a  clear  moral  issue. 
And  consequently — 

The  losing  fight  for  Cuban  reciprocity  strengthened  President 
Roosevelt  with  the  people  of  America  as  nothing  has  done  since 
he  pledged  himself  to  follow  McKinley^s  policy  at  the  Milburn 
lloose  at  Buffalo  ....  No  American  President  has  more 
thoroughly  and  completely  spanked  a  cabal  of  Congress  by  the 
shingle  of  popular  scorn  than  President  Roosevelt  spanked  the 
beet-sugar  insurgents.  Cuban  reciprocity^the  Roosevelt  kind, 
not  the  insurgent  rebate  kind — is  as  certain  to  be  an  American 
law  as  Congress  is  to  meet  next  December.  And  the  fight  for 
decency  in  American  politics — the  fight  for  clean  men  in 
Federal  office — is  also  won.  Right  never  triumphs  in  one  cause 
that  it  does  not  help  decency  in  many  other  causes. 

THE  REAL  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CUBAN  REBELLION. 

Mr.  White  goes  on  to  indicate  the  serious  results 
which  would  follow  from  the  refusal  of  reciprocity. 
He  traces  the  origin  of  Cuban  woes,  not  to  Spanish 
tyranny,  but  to  the  exclusive  tariff  of  the  United 
States  !  Uncle  Sam,  it  seems,  was  the  arch-oppressor 
of  the  Cuban  people  : — 

The  actual  oppression  of  Spain  was  a  small  matter  compared 
with  the  economic  troubles  that  came  when  Cuban  sugar  was  shut 
out  cf  the  American  market  by  American  laws.  America  was  as 
murh  responsible  for  the  Cuban  rebellion  as  Spain  was.  Indeed, 
when  the  Maim  blew  up,  Spain  was  trying/to  settle  the  Cuban 
rebellion  in  the  only  way  it  might  have  been  settled  A  Spanish 
agent  was  tryitig  to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty  which  would 
restore  Cuban  sugar  to  the  American  market.  If  the  Maine 
had  not  blown  up  in  Havana  harbour  McKinley  would  have 
settled  the  Cuban  rebellion  without  intervention,  and  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  American  blood,  by  securing  a  reciprocity 
law,  for  Cuba's  woes  had  their  rise  more  in  economic  causes  than 
in  social  and  political  ones. 

WHAT  A  PROHIBITIVE  TARIFF  WILL  END  IN. 

Mr.  White  argues  that  this  history  is  repeating  itself 
The  hope  of  American  reciprocity  made  Cuba  flourish ; 
but  when  the  treaty  failed  to  pass  depression  at  once 


set  in.  Cuban  sugar,  which  cost  two  dollars  to 
produce,  being  now  shut  out  of  the  American  market, 
is  selling  on  Havana  wharves  at  i  *68  dols. 

The  next  step  will  be  rebellion,  and  some  American  general 
who  will  intervene  in  the  rebellion  to  protect  American  property 
in  the  island  will  be  known  in  Cuban  history  as  the  American 
Weyler.  This  will  be  a  pleasant  ending  of  all  the  fine  promises 
we  Americans  made  to  humanity  when  we  drove  Spain  from 
the  island  to  protect  *'Poor  Cuba."  Vet  Cuban  revolution, 
American  intervention,  American  conquest,  and  forcible 
American  annexation  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
present  policy  of  the  United  States.  Every  vote  which  prevents 
the  establishment  of  Cuban  reciprocity  in  the  next  Congress  is 
certain  to  cost  'the  lives  of  a  hundred  American  soldiers  of  the 
conquesl. 


THE  "MERE  CHILDREN  IN  FINANCE." 

The  Dons  as  Business  Men. 

Mr.  a.  T.  S.  Goodrick  contributes  to  Blackwood^s 
for  October  an  impeachment  of  the  present  management 
of  University  estates,  taking  as  his  text  Mr.  Rhodes's 
famous  remark  concerning  the  financial  capacity  of  the 
governing  body  of  Oriel  College.  Mr.  Rhodes's  statement, 
he  points  out,  was  devoid  of  bitterness  or  malice.  The 
man  who  made  it  gave  them  with  his  own  hand  a  fortune 
to  spend.  He  did  not  fetter  their  choice  of  investments. 
He  simply  told  them  that  they  were  children,  and  advised 
them  to  seek  counsel  from  those  less  learned  but  more 
astute.  Is  this  description  true  ?  Can  the  j6 500,000.  a 
year  belonging  to  the  college  governing  bodies  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  be  really  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
children  in  financial  affairs  ?  The  point  is  one  of  national 
importance,  and  Mr.  Goodrick  isets  himself  to  reply  to  it. 
He  maintains  that  Mr.  Rhodes  was  quite  right,  and 
declares  that  the  great  revenues  of  our  colleges  are  left 
to  the  discretion  of  a  body  of  men  who  become  every 
year  less  and  less  able  to  control  them.  He  attributes 
this  to  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  sixty 
or  seventy  years.  Before  that  time  college  estates  were 
in  many  cases  models  of  accurate  and  intelligent  manage- 
ment. But  after  the  first  University  Commission  was 
appointed  in  1854  the  management  was  vested  in 
fellows,  who  as  long  as  they  remained  unmarried  had  a 
real  stake  in  the  property  of  their  college,  and  took 
a  keen  interest  in  the  management  of  its  affairs. 
From  an  academic  point  of  view  the  change  which 
followed  the  rule  of  the  celibates  was  admirable. 
The  financial  results  were  deplorable.  The  Commission 
dreamed  of  literary  progress  only,  and  by  fixing  the  emolu- 
ments and  reducing  the  number  of  fellowships  the  good 
or  bad  management  of  the  revenue  became  of  little  or 
no  consequence  to  the  fellows.  The  Dons  be<:ame  more 
and  more  mere  bookmen  and  less  i!)ractical  in  business 
affairs.  The  administration  of  the  college  estates  passed 
into  the  hands  of  tyros,  and  a  period  of  confused 
administration  set  in  which  might  easily  have  landed  the 
colleges  in  bankruptcy  if  college  property  had  been 
saddled  with  the  obligations  of  other  landed  estates. 

The  true  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  things,  he 
thinks,  would  be  the  appointment  by  Government  in  each 
college  of  a  qu  dified  receiver  of  external  revenues.  Such 
an  official  would  have  the  appointment  of  bailiffs  and  the 
like.  The  charges  of  estate  agents  when  employed 
should  be  liable  to  taxation.  All  internal  management  in 
finance  might  well  be  left  to  a  fellow  bursar.  Mr.  Good-, 
rick,  in  conclusion,  declares  that  we  have  deliberately 
destroyed  the  college  as  it  existed,  and  have  required  of 
its  seniors  that  they  should  become  students  and  teachers 
pure  and  simple — glorified  headmasters,  in  short. 
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ARTIFICIAL  BEAUTY. 

What  can  be  Done  to  Mend  Our  Looks. 

"Martyrs  of  Fashion"  is  the  appropriate  title  of 
an  article  in  the  October  Strand ^  which  gives  some 
account  of  what  torture  is  daily  endured  in  order  to 
improve  the  looks  of  women.  "The  martyr's  crown" 
belongs  to  the  celebrated  actress  who,  when  thirty  win- 
ters besieged  her  brow,  had  the  skin  of  her  face  chemi- 
cally burned  and  pulled  away  bit  by  bit,  which  meant 
seven  weeks  of  ceaseless  suffering.  After  two  months' 
more  suffering  she  had  a  new  skin — rosy,  thin,  and 
tender  as  a  new-born  child's.  This  did  not  consort 
well  with  the  characteristics  of  maturity ;  indeed,  the 
result  was  ludicrous.  So  the  actress  shut  herself  up 
another  month,  to  allow  the  skin  to  age  a  little,  and 
came  forth  resplendent  and  rejuvenated. 

Beauty  prescriptions  are  infinite  in  number,  and  at 
limes  disgusting  in  character.  Nero's  wife  bathed 
twice  a  day  in  asses'  milk;  others  have  bathed  in 
olive  oil,  in  crushed  strawberries  and  raspberries,  in 
wine,  even  in  fresh  blood.  Infinite,  too,  are  the 
varieties  of  masks  worn  all  night  to  improve  the 
complexion,  down  to  the  raw  beefsteaks  with  which 
the  1902  belle  has  .sometimes  bandaged  her  face. 

Electricity  is  called  into  aid  to  get  rid  of  a 
wrinkle,  which  sometimes  takes  three  months  ;  the 
always  painful  and  often  dangerous  depilatory  opera- 
tion is  an  everyday  occurrence.  From  Josephine 
Beauharnais'  face  sixty  freckles  were  removed  with 
the  aid  of  the  knife.  Blotches  and  warts  are  also  got 
rid  of,  and  the  patients  do  not  shrink  in  the  last 
resort  from  the  red-hot  iron. 

Certain  poisonous  substances  are  absorbed  into  the 
eye,  and  a  dilation  of  the  pupil  is  obtained,  giving  the 
effect  of  luminousness  and  expression  : — 

The  face  is  now  to  become  a  veritable  palette,  on  which  are 
.all  the  tones  of  white,  of  blue,  and  of  red,  to  simulate  a  young 
and  brilliant  complexion.  .  .  .  Our  "elegants"  exhaust 
t'very  year  a  quarry  of  fine  marble  for  the  making-up  of  their 
faces. 

A  coat  of  enamel,  however,  is  more  satisfactory 
than  paint ;  you  cannot  rub  it  off  with  an  indiscreetly 
used  handkerchief ;  you  do  not  need  long  to  put  it 
on,  and  if  your  face  has  no  more  expression  than  a 
Japanese  doll's,  that  is  a  detail. 

Of  course  hair  must  be  dyed,  and  wigs  worn  by 
the  thin-haired.  France  makes  30,000,000  wigs  per 
annum.  "The  outlay  on  certain  elegant  heads  of 
hair  would  serve'  to  maintain  fifteen  persons — bald  or 
not."  The  lips  must  be  reddened,  the  tongue  scraped 
and  rubbed  with  soft  velvet,  and  some  American 
ladies,  we  are  told,  have  cavities  cut  or  filed  in  their 
teeth  and  filled  with  rubies,  pearls,  and  diamonds. 
Unsatisfactory  ears  must  be  moulded  into  a  better 
shape ;  ugly  noses  must  be  treated  with  injections  of 
vaseline  till  they  are  pretty.  Electric  corsets  diminish 
the  size  of  the  stout,  and  Swedish  gymnastics  lengthen 
legs. 


OF  Reviews. 

LONDON  AND  LONDONERS  IN  CORONATION  TEAR. 

The  Hon.  Chauncey  Depew  gives  his  impressions 
of  Coronation  London  and  its  inhabitants  in  this 
month's  Pall  Mall  Magazine — impressions  decidedly 
complimentary,  and  pleasant  reading  for  the  Lon- 
doner. Coronation  London  was  a  surprise,  even  to 
so  seasoned  a  visitor  as  Mr.  Depew.  He  had  seen 
many  patriotic  celebrations  in  many  lands,  including 
both  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilees  ;  but 

the  difference  between  them  and  the  Coronation  display  and 
feelings  seemed'  like  realisation  and  satisfaction  with  the  one 
and  abounding  hope  and  joy  with  the  other.  The  latter 
inspires  more  enthusiasm  and  livelier  demonstrations.  I  have 
never  witnessed  such  universal  decoration.  No  ruler  ever  had 
such  visible  signs  of  his  popularity  with  his  people  as  the 
King. 

The  municipal  decorations  he  found  doubtfully 
decorative ;  but  he  has  no  praise  too  high  for  the 
behaviour  of  the  crowds  : — 

The  London  crowd  differs  from  all  others  that  I  have  seen 
in  its  deference  to  the  classes.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Lon- 
doner loves  a  lord.  Carriages  with  liveried  servants  on  the 
box  and  heraldic  devices  on  the  panels  were  accorded  the 
right  of  way  wherever  possible. 

Mr.  Depew  makes  no  impossible  comparison 
between  British  and  American  crowds.  Americanism 
develops  an  egotistic  individuality  which  is  neither 
awed  nor  impressed.  He  is  amazed  at  the  calmness 
with  which  both  masses  of  people  and  indivi- 
duals  received  bad  news ;  and  still  more  amazed 
at  the  unanimity  and  cordiality  of  the  King's 
reception : — 

The  same  situation  would  be  impossible  in  any  other  country. 
There  would  be  dissensions  on  political  lines,  and  part  of  the 
people  would  be  hostile  or  coldly  indifferent.  The  isolation  of 
the  British  Sovereign  from  active  or  negative  participation  in 
suggesting,  framing  or  advocating  measures  before  Parliament 
was  made  singularly  evident. 

But  the  chief  charm  of  Coronation  London 
Society  was — for  Mr.  Depew,  at  least — that  in  it  he 
got  relief  from  the  atmosphere  of  "  gigantic  fortunes 
and  titanic  struggles  to  attain  them." 


SOME  DREAM  EXPERIMENTS. 

Mr.  Reginald  Maingay,  in  the  Royal  Magazim 
for  October,  throws  some  curious  light  on  the  produc- 
tion of  dreams.  The  mind  of  a  sleeping  person  is 
never  unconscious,  but  the  thoughts  and  sensations 
are  under  no  control.  There  is  probably  no  such 
thing  as  a  perfectly  dreamless  sleep.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  only  those  dreams  which  occur  just  before 
waking  are  remembered. 

Many  experiments  were  tried  by  the  writer.  WTien- 
ever  he  talked  in  his  sleep  he  was  awakened,  and  in 
each  case  it  was  clear  he  had  been  dreaming  vividly. 
Again,  he  was  wakened  when  apparently  sleeping  peace- 
fully. Once,  when  wakened  by  a  spray  of  heliotrope 
being  held  to  his  nose,  he  thought  he  had  been 
dreaming  of  a  beautiful  old  garden,  which  he  had 
often  visited  as  a  child,  one  corner  of  which  was 
given  up  to  heliotrope. 
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WILL   THE    NOVEL  DISAPPEAR? 

A  Symposium  of  American  Novelists. 
SaME  time  ago  Jules  Verne,  in  an  interview  pub- 
fclished  in  the  Daily  Mail,  declared  that  the  novel  was 
doomed  to  disappear,  and  that  the  old  newspaper  file 
^Tould  be  the  novel  of  the  future.  Whether  this  was 
meant  for  a  sly  hit  at  the  abundance  of  journalistic 
fiction  in  his  interviewer's  paper  does  not  appear,  but 
the  interview  seems  to  have  awakened  enough  interest 
in  the  question  to  cause  the  publication  of  a  sym- 
posium in  the  North  American  Review  for  September. 
Opinion  is  decidedly  against  M.  Verne,  as  might  be 
<;xpected  from  a  jury  of  novelists.  Mr.  James  Lane 
Allen  thinks  that  Jules  Verne  was  eluding  his  inter- 
Yiewer ;  but  supposing  him  to  have  been  in  earnest, 
Mr.  Allen  declares  that  so  far  from  the  novel  dis- 
appearing, humanity  will  call  more  and  more  for  the 
jiovel  to  the  end  of  time.  Novel-writing  may  decay 
temporarily,  as  it  has  often  decayed,  but  it  will  never 
<lecay  altogether.  Newspapers  are  not  issued  as 
documents  for  posterity.  One  might  as  well  say  that 
the  mastodon  lived  in  order  that  its  bones  could  be 
filed  in  a  museum  as  a  document  for  the  zoologist. 

MR.  HOWELLS'S  VIEWS. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  likewise  will  have  nothing  to  do 
•with  Jules  Verne.  He  retorts  unkindly  that  no 
one  would  nowadays  think  of  reading  a  Jules 
Veme  romance,  but  that  other  persons'  novels  are 
and  will  be  read.  Novels  of  adventure,  novels  of 
•character,  novels  of  crime — each  class  has  had  its 
day  ;  and  the  novel  will  endure  in  some  form  or  other 
—probably  the  psychological  novel  will  be  the  most 
•enduring.  As  for  the  newspaper,  Mr.  Howells  admits 
that  the  average  reporting  on  its  plane  is  much  better 
than  average  historical  novelling;  but  the  reporter 
will  have  to  refine  his  methods  if  he  is  to  produce  a 
substitute  for  the  psychological  fiction  which  M.  Jules 
Verae  says  is  disappearing. 

MR.  HAMLIN  GARLAND. 

Mr.  Garland  also  disagrees.  The  newspapers 
already  circulate  in  billions  of  tons,  he  says,  but  so 
far  from  cutring  into  the  domain  of  the  novel,  they 
have  widened  it  by  educating  readers  from  devouring 
fact  to  consuming  the  novelists'  artistic  reproduction 
of  fact.  "  M.  J  ides  Verne  confuses  the  newspaper's 
function  of  conveying  fiction  to  its  readers  with  the 
actual  production  of  the  novel."  The  era  of  the  big 
circulation  of  novels  has  but  begun.  Th^  newspaper 
too  deals  too  much  with  crime,  with  the  abnormal, 
the  diseased,  to  be  in  any  sense  a  true  chronicle  of 
our  time. 

MR.  HAMILTON  MABIE. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie  is  another  dissentient.  He 
says  that  as  the  story  in  all  literatures  is  one  of  the 
•earliest  forms,  and  is  in  all  literatures  to-day  the  most 
vital  and  popular  form,  it  will  last  till  the  end  of  time. 
At  the  present  time  no  books  are  so  widely  read  as 
novels.   So  long  as  life  is  dramatic  and  men  have 


imagination  they  will  delight  to  tell  stories,  and  the 
dreadful  possibility  of  a  world  in  which  the  "  Arabian 
Nights  "  and  "Vanity  Fair  "  have  been  expelled  by  the 
newspapers  may  be  dismissed. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs  closes  the  discussion,  and 
is  the  only  one  of  the  five  who  agrees  with  Jules 
Verne.  But  he  agrees  with  him  in  such  an  amusing 
and  unexpected  way  that  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to 
quote  him  in  full  : — 

I  quite  ag;ree  with  M.  Jules  Verne  in  his  prophecy  that  the 
novel  is  passing,  and  that  in  a  hundred  years  from  now  there 
will  be  no  such  form  of  literature,  or  at  least  not  as  we  know  it. 
History  is  being  made  so  rapidly  nowadays,  events  are  piling  up 
so  quickly  and  in  such  enormous  quantity,  that  the  men  and 
women  of  the  future  will  have  no  lime  to  read  the  story,  which, 
whatever  its  intrinsic  motives,  is,  after  all,  p:ur  passer  U  temps. 
It  will  recjuire  all  the  leisure  of  that  future  public  to  keep 
abreast  ot  their  own  times,  and  consequently  the  novel 
will  cease  to  exist,  unless,  of  course,  the  ideal  publisher 
who  publishes  just  for  the  fun  of  it  comes  into  being 
with  other  improvements  of  the  age — which  is  a  doubtful 
prospect.  Nevertheless,  the  same  thirst  for  the  story 
of  love  and  life  which  is  inherent  in  our  weak  human  nature  will 
be  as  strong  as  ever,  and  it  will  be  satisfied  by  the  genius  of  the 
future,  just  as  our  present-day  geniuses  are  satisfying  all 
the  immediate  aspirations  of  men.  If  wireless  telegraphy,  why 
not  bookless  romances,  typeless  novels,  pageless  poems  ?  We 
already  have  jokeless  comic  papers.  These  things  are  surely 
coming,  and  I  foresee  the  day  when  without  novels,  poetry, 
or  drama,  the  public  will  be  surfeited  with  romances  and 
tales  of  the  most  stirring  character ;  poems  of  stately  measure 
and  uplifting  concept ;  psychological  studies  .  of  the  deepest 
dye ;  and  dramas  that  will  take  the  soul  of  man  and  twist 
it  until  it  fairly  shrieks  for  mercy — and  all  of  these  things 
men  and  women  will  get  while  they  sleep.  It  is  my 
impression  that  the  literature  of  that  period  will  be  induced  by 
pills  taken  before  retiring  and  acting  immediately  thereafter. 
The  man  who  wants  a  poem  of  a  certain  kind  will  swallow 
what,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  term,  we  may  call  **  The  Alfred 
Austin  Pellet,"  and  live  the  resulting  poem  in  his  dreams. 
Then  there  will  be  "Caine's  Capsules  for  Creepy  Creatures," 
each  guaranteed  to  contain  ten  grains  of  gloom,  and  absolutely 
free  from  humour,  lightness,  sunshine,  or  other  deleterious 
substances,  and  which,  taken  three  times  a  day,  will  enable 
every  man  to  be  his  own  "Manxman."  In  the  drama  **The 
Belasco  Tabloid  "  will  induce  dreams  that  will  make  Du  Barry 
seem  like  a  Rollo  book  in  contrast,  and  so  it  will  go.  So.tii 
clever  druggist  will  meet  the  literary  necessities  of  the  hour,  and 
put  up  all  the  literature  that  anybody  can  possibly  want  in  small 
doses,  in  every  variety,  and  at  a  price  which  will  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  all.  It  will  be  a  great  boon,  and  will  enable 
thousands  of  men  who  might  otherwise  have  been  novelists, 
poets,  or  playwrights  to  turn  their  back  on  letters  and  take  up 
some  really  useful  occupation. 

A  rather  frivolous  conclusion  for  the  North 
American  Review, 


.  What  are  the  most  beautiful  islands  in  the  world  1 
The  Rev.  Ernest  Walters,  in  the  October  TempU 
Magazine^  says  the  Seychelles  ;  and  from  the  pictures 
and  description  we  can  believe  it.  In  1881  General 
Gordon  visited  them — a  visit  still  remembered  by  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  He  said  that  when  he  had  earned 
his  pension  it  was  here  he  would  like  to  live  ;  and  he 
held  the  theory  that  they  were  the  site  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  The  double  cocoanut  (peculiar  to  the  island)  he 
believed  to  be  the  forbidden  fruit. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Coniemporary  Revieu*  for  October  contains  no 
article  of  especial  interest.  I  have  noticed  among  the 
Education  articles  Mr.  Birrell's  "  Politics  and  Education." 
"An  English  General  Officer"  discusses  General  de 
Negriers  paper  on  the  lessons  of  the  Boer  War,  which 
was  published  first  in  La  Reinte  and  afterwards  in  the 
Contemporary,  On  the  whole  he  agrees  with  General 
Negri^r. 

HYPNOTISM. 

F.  W.  Edridge-Green  and  E.  G.  P.  Bousfield  write  oh 

The  Abuse  and  Control  of  Hypnotism."  They  demand 
that  the  practice  of  hypnotism  should  be  restricted,  like 
that  of  vivisection,  to  qualified  persons,  in  whose  hands  it 
may  be  used  for  the  good  of  humanity  and  not  for 
mischievous  objects.  At  all  events,  persons  who  desire 
to  practise  hypnotism  should  be  required  to  take  out  a 
licence.  The  writers  discuss  the  assertions  made  by  the 
present  advertisers  of  hypnotic  cures,  and  state  certain 
guiding  facts.  Hypnotism,  they  declare,  is  bound  in  time 
to  prove  more  or  less  deleterious.  It  is  possible  to 
hypnotise  a  person  gradually  without  Lis  realising  the 
fact.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  anyone  who  is  hypnotised 
has  done  more  himself  to  induce  the  condition  than  the 
operator  has  done. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  CENTR.\L  AFRICA. 

Mr.  Edgar  J.  Wardle^  in  an  article  under  the  above 
title,  sees  the  chief  danger  for  the  French  in  Central  Africa 
in  Senussi-ism.  "  It  is  very  much  to  be  feared,"  he  says, 
"that  the  French  will  have  before  them  the  task  of 
finishing  the  work  begun  by  Lord  Kitchener  at  Khartoum 
— that  is,  to  destroy  the  last  force  of  organised  Moslem 
fanaticism  in  Africa."  The  Senussi  have  always  been  in 
contact  with  the  Dervishes  on  the  Nile,  from  whom  they 
have  received  many  reinforcements,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  have  easily  obtained  supplies  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion through  Ben  Ghazi,  though  the  Turks  are  supposed 
to  prohibit  this  traffic. 

LABOUR  ORGANISATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  deals  with  this  subject.  The 
estimated  membership  of  American  labour  organisations 
on  July  1st,  1902,  was  1,400,000,  or  about  400,000  less  than 
in  England  for  a  population  double  the  aumber.  Only 
8  per  cent,  of  the  wage-earners  in  the  United  States  are 
members  of  labour  unions.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labour  has  at  present  850,000  members,  and  the  Knights 
of  Labour  nearly  200,ood.  In  the  twenty  years  ending 
December,  1900,  63  per  cent,  of  all  the  strikes  which 
took  place  were  ordered  by  labour  organisations,  and  of 
these  5 2*86  per  cent,  succeeded.  Mr.  Wright  says  that 
some  American  legal  decisions  declare  that  picketing  is 
itself  a  menace  and  therefore  illegal.  But  there  has  been 
no  decision  as  far-reaching  as  that  in  the  Taff  Vale  Rail- 
way case. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Konstam  writes  a  paper  on  "  Indian  Caste 
and  English  Law."  Mr.  E.  R.  Newbigin  has  a  somewhat 
abstract  paper  on  "  The  Theory  of  Government  by 
Democracy,"  in  which  he  says  that  the  true  point  of  view 
from  which  to  regard  Democratic  Government  is  that  it 
represents  the  reciprocal  play  of  expert  judgment  and 
common  sense.  There  is  a  charming  article  by  Dr. 
Woods  Hutchinson  describing  a  visit  made  by  him  to  an 
island  off  the  Oregon  coast. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

The  chief  distinctions  of  the  October  number  arc  the 
series  of  articles  on  the  Education  Bill  and  Mr.  Sidney  Low's 
Conservative  programme,  which  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

OLD  AGE  HOMES  ABROAD. 
Miss  Edith  Sellers,  who  speaks  with  the  authorit)'  of  an 
expert  on'St  ite  provision  for  the  aged,  sums  up  the  result 
of  her  investigation  by  saying  that  were  she  a  worn-out 
worker  she  would  like  to  change  her  nationality  and 
become  a  Dane,  an  Austrian,  or  a  Russian  ;  for  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  these  three  best  understand  how 
to  deal  with  the  old  and  destitute.  Their  homes  are  the 
brightest  and  cheeriest  of  resorts.  In  Denmark,  by  a  law  of 
1891,  any  man  or  woman  over  sixty  years  of  age  who  can 
show  a  decent  record  is  housed,  fed,  and  clothed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nation  as  an  honoured  veteran  of  industry. 
The  old  folks  are  content  and  thankful  The  cost  per  head 
in  Danish  homes  averages  one  shilling  a  day.  "  In 
the  most  comfortless  of  all  the  London  workhouses  it  is 
IS.  I  id."  The  cost  is  about  the  same  in  'Russia.  It 
costs  us  more  to  make  our  old  people  miserable  than 
they  spend  in  making  their  old  people  happy.  The 
picture  is  a  beautiful  contrast  to  Miss  Sellers^  la<^l 
month's  sketch  of  a  London  workhouse. 

WANTED  :   ONE  SUPREME  COURT. 

Judge  Hodges,  of  ^lelbourne,  pleads  for  an  Inaperial 
Court  of  Final  Appeal.  At  present  the  House  of  Lords 
is  the  seat  for  final  appeal  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Councillor  British 
dominions  over-sea.  ;  The  >vriter  would  nvake  one  of 
these — or,  preferably,  a  new  Court — the  finally  decisive 
tribunal.  He  makes  the  i shrewd  remark  that  not  X)nly 
would  this  Supreme  Court  add  to  the  weight  and  splen- 
dour of  London,  but  it  would  enlist  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  unity  of  Empire  the  legal  profession,  whose  members 
would  every  where  aspire  after  a  seat  in  the  Supreme 
.Court  as  the  summit  of  their  ambition. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  CRIMINAL. 

Fortified  by  the  recent  recommendations  of  Judges  and 
Commissioners,  Sir  Robert  Anderson  reiterates  his  plea 
for  exceptional  treatment  of  the  small  group  of  habitual 
malefactors:  He  would  authorise  the  indictioent  of  a 
prisoner,  after  repeated  conviction,  as  a  professional 
criminal.  If  proved  a  professional  criminal,  he  w*ould 
on  a  subsequent  conviction  for  crime,  and  after  serving 
out  that  sentence,  be  further  detained  in  custody  during 
his  Majesty's  pleasure.  The  certainty  of  such  a  fate 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  induce  the  professional 
criminals  to  turn  their  talents  into  some  new  and  less  dan* 
gcrous  calling. 

a' PARALLEL  FOR  OUR  WAR  OFFICE. 

It  is  a  mo  t  instructive  parallel  which  O.  Eltzbacher 
draws  between  the  French  War  O.'Bce  on  the  breaking  | 
out  of  the  Franco- Gerriian  war  and  our  own  War 
Orfice  in  the  South  African  war.  There  was  the  same 
stupid  boiistftihiess,  the  same  unpreparcdness,  the  same 
rotten  class-s}-stem,  though,  mercifully,  not  the  same 
crushing  overthrow.  The  moral  of  reform  is  obvious^ 
"  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  us  !  " 

The  Badminton  Magazine  for  October  is  noticeable 
for  its  pretty  illustrations.  There  are  papers  on  sf>ort  in 
Northern  Nigeria  and  in  Canadian  salmon  streams. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

*  The  Westminster  Revieit/  for  October  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  monthly  reviews.  I  notice  elsewhere  articles 
on  Mr.  Rhodes'  scholarships,  "  Fighting  the  Plague  in 
India,"  Mr.  Holiday's  stained  -  glass  work,  and  "  An 
Order  of  Brethren  of  Cleanliness." 

Besides  these  articles  there  is  one  very  interesting 
paper,  aglow  with  enthusiasm,  in  which  an  English  lady, 
who  has  adopted  India  as  her  home  and  the  Hindu 
religion  as  her  ^ith,.  vindicates  the  people  of  India — 
especially  the  women — from  what  she  declares  to  be  the 
calumnious  misrepresentations  of  the  missionaries. 

Mrs.  Swiney,  writing  on  **  Church  and  Women," 
vigorously  impeaches  the  Church  for  having  taken  little 
part  in  the  great  work  of  righting  the  wrongs  of  women. 
There  are  some  exaggerations  in  her  statements,  but  she 
is  undoubtedly  on  sure  ground  when  she  impeaches  the 
Bench  of  Bishops  for  their  scandalous  complacency  in 
the  passing  of  the  CD.  Acts.  She  declares  that  the 
Church  is  daily  alienating  and  driving  out  of  her  fold  her 
foremost  and  most  devoted  supporters,  who  have  hitherto 
lovingly  and  ungrudgingly  spent  themselves  on  her  behalf. 
As  the  Church  palliated  and  condoned  the  immoralities  of 
the  Restoration  and  the  Georgian  period,  so  she  has  been 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  before  the  increasing  insincerity 
and  moral  decadence  of  modern  times.  Mrs.  Swiney 
maintains  that  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  aver  that 
the  Church  stands  or  falls  by  her  future  attitude  towards 
the  gre^t  industrial,  ethical  and  spiritual  development  of 
the  Ne%v  Century,  in  which  women  will  take  paramount 
part  as  Workers  and  initiators.  She  might  have  added 
to  her  indictment  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  at  the  present 
moment  demanding  that  the  control  of  the  education  not 
only  of  our  boys  but  of  our  girls  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  should  be  taken  from  the  Boards  on  which  women 
have  the  ri^ht  to  sit,  and  handed  over  to  Councils  from 
which  all  women  are  absolutely  excluded. 

There  are  articles  on  the  Decay  of  the  Curate,  the 
Position  of  the  Clerk,  and  the  non-existence  of  matter ; 
but  i  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  name  them  here. 


SCRIBNER*S  MAGAZIKE. 

The  article  on  "  Fire  Fighting "  is  noticed  elsewhere. 
Except  for  it,  the  October  number  is  not  of  especial 
interest,  if  we  except  Mr.  WyckofTs  second  paper  on 
**  London  Wage- Earners."  In  this  he  deals  at  length 
with  the  benefits  of  the  Rowton  and  Guinness  Trust  houses, 
and  also  with  the  overcrowding  of  the  poor  in  certain 
districts  : — 

The  evils  which  result  to  London  wage-earners  in  consequence 
of  overcrowding  are  incalculable,  but  there  is  this  much  of 
encouragement  to  be  drawn  from  existing  conditions — that  these 
evils  are  not  now  disregarded  and  so  allowed  to  intensify  as  in 
the  past,  but  arc  daily  growing  an  increasing  concern  to  the 
M  hole  nation,  and  the  object  of  remedial  measures,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  and  of  private  individuals,  and  all 
conducted  with  a  view  to  providing  not  a  palliation,  but  a 
solution  of  the  present  problem. 

The  only  illustrations  in  colour  are  four  Western  types 
by  Frederic  Remington.  While  not  so  pleasing  to  the 
eye  as  many  of  the  earlier  colour  reproductions  in  this 
magazine,  these  drawings  are  doubtless  very  true  to 
nature  in  their  colouring.  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis  writes  a 
long  account  of  the  work  of  J.  G..  A.  Ward,  who  now 
occupies  the  position  of  one  of  the  leading  American 
sculptors. 


.  THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

T^t  National  Review  for  October  is  a  good  number. 
I  have  noticed  elsewhere  Dr.  Kramarz's  important  article 
on  **  Europe  and  the  Bohemian  Question,"  Mr.  H.  W. 
Wilson's  on  the  "  Financial  Methods  of  English  Railways,** 
and  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd's  "  Fairy  Tales  in  the  School- 
room." The  anti- German  campaign  of  the  National  is 
represented  not  only  by  Dr.  Kramarz^  paper,  but  also  hy 
a  contribution  from  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  on  "  The 
Origin  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War.*"  The  |^ist  of  Sir 
Rowland  Blennerhassett's  paper  is,  that  owmg  to  the 
intrigue  between  France  and  Austria  for  united  action 
against  Prussia,  Bismarck  could  not  be  blamed  for  forcing 
on  war  before  the  enemies  of  his  country  h^d  completed 
preparations:  But  Prussia  had  been  determined  to  fight 
France  for  the  supremacy  of  Europe  as  she  had  fought 
Austria  for  the  supremacy  of  Germany  : — 

Bismarck  brought  on  the  war  at  the  right  moment  for  his 
country.  Prussianised  Germany  is  now  preparing  for  the 
struggle  with  Great  Britain  which  Cavour  foresaw.  Should  it 
come  about  it  will  be  a  war  for  supremacy  on  the  ocean. 
She  is  adding  to  her  fleet  a  class  of  ship  specially  suited  for 
an  attack  on  England.  The  san>e  methods  exactly  are  employed 
by  her  against  the  British  Empire  which  she  formerly  used 
against  France.  The  German  mind  is  being  trained  to  receive 
with  enthosiasm  the  announcement  of  a  war  with  England  when 
the  time  comes.*  Videant  consuliS.  Though  the  sands  are 
running  low  in  the  hour-glass  I  believe  that  with  courage  and 
foresight  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  that  conflict  may  still  be 
avoided. 

THE  MOTOR-CAR  PROBLEM. 

Mr.  Alfred,  Harmswortb  contributes  an  interesting 

?aper  on  "  The  Serious  Problem  of  the  Motor-Car.**  Mr. 
larmsworth  says  that  some  means  of  identilication  of 
each  car  should  be  provided,  but  that  no  identification 
system  can  be  adopted  without  proper  safeguards 
against  the  mendacity  and  prejudice  imported  into 
nearly  every  motor-car  pase.  The  regulations  in  the  law^ 
of  1896  relating  to  tyres  practically  prevent  the  use  of 
safety  tyres  which  are  popular  in  Paris  and  do  away 
with  side-slip.  Our  roads  require  reconstruction.  Dan- 
gerous corners  must  be  widened,  and  hedges  at  corners 
must  be  cut  down.  Some  roads,  as  in  France,  should 
be  reserved  either  for  horse-carriages  or  for  auto- 
mobiles exclusively.  Mr.  Harmswortn  anticipates  that 
soon  there  will  radiate  from  London  a  great  system  of 
motor  ways  for  the  support  of  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  reintroduce  the  toll-system.  These  roads  should  be 
constructed  of  some  material  free  from  dust.  On  the 
question  of  the  competency  of  drivers — which  Mr.  Harms- 
worth  regards  as  the  gravest  question  of  all— he  says 
that  the  public  will  soon  demand  not  only  identification^ 
but  heavy  penalties  and  damages  in  case  of  accidents, 
the  licence  of  drivers  to  be  withdrawn  in  case  of  miscon- 
duct. Mr.  Harmsworth  commends  the  Bill  introdqced 
into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Scott-Montagu  requiring  regis- 
tration, a  licence  fee  of  five  shillings,  and  giving 
motorists  in  return  the  right  to  unlimited  speed  on  the 
high  road. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  other  contributions  is  the 
chapter  of  Sir  Horace  Rumbold's  "  Recollections,"  which 
deal  with  his  life  in  Russia  in  1870-71.  Mr.  J.  R.  Fisher 
reviews  Mr.  O'Donnell's  book,  "  The  Ruin  of  Educatioa  ia 
Ireland."  There  is  an  article  on  St.  Helena,  written  ia 
the  island  by  a  Boer  prisoner  as  a  prize  essay  in  the 
school  which  was  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
prisoners. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Is  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  October  Mr.  W.  H. 
M  illock  concludes  bis  series  of  nineteen  essays  on 
"  Science  and  Religion  at  tbe  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth 
Century."  The  gist  of  it  all  is  that  there  are  contradictions 
in  every  department  of  life,  therefore  we  ought  not  to 
recoil  from  the  idea  of  belief  in  the  religious  doctrine  of 
things,  although  we  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  scientific 
doctrine  of  things.  I  notice  elsewhere  the  article  on 
Siam  and  the  Powers,  and  Max  Nordau's  Conditions  of 
Success. 

THE  ANTI-CLERICAL  REGIME  IN  FRANCE. 
Mr.  Richard  Davey,  in  an  article  entitled  "  A  Few 
More  French  Facts,"  writes  a  very  powerful  article,  foil 
of  quotations  and  facts,  protesting  against  the  conduct  of 
the  present  French  Ministry  in  enforcing  the  law  against 
the  schools  kept  by  the  unauthorised  religious  Orders. 
He  maintains  that  the  experiment  which  is  now  being 
made  by  the  French  people  is  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
possible  for  a  nation  to  be  governed  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  greatest  of  moral  forces.  Before  another 
year  is  out,  Mr.  Davey  thinks,  events  will  happen  which 
m:iy  induce  the  leaders  of  the  Third  Republic  to  remem- 
ber the  fate  of  the  first.  Mr.  Davey  quotes  a  saying  from 
M.  Thiers  that  the  attempt  to  establish  an  anti-religious 
Government  was  the  real  cause  of  the  collapse  of  the 
French  Republics,  both  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

WHAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  HAVE  DONE  IN  IRELAND. 

"  An  Old  Whig  of  the  School  of  Grattan  "  writes  six- 
teen pages  full  of  invective  against  the  administration  of 
the  Unionist  Government  in  Ireland  since  the  year  1895. 
Never  had  an  English  Government  such  an  admirable 
opportunity  of  administering  Ireland  in  her  true  interests 
and  passing  legislation  adapted  to  her,  but  never  has  any 
Government  so  bitterly  disappointed  the  expectations 
with  which  its  advent  was  hailed.  His  chief  complaint 
against  the  Government  is  that  they  allowed  the  United 
Irish  League  to  grow  up  and  flourish.  He  concludes  his 
long  diatribe  by  suggesting  that  a  thorough  inquiry 
should  be  held  into  the  Land  Question  through  the 
agency  of  a  Commission,  which  should  be  charged 
with  reporting  what  changes  should  be  made  in  the  law, 
THE  ALLEGED  REVOLT  FROM  ROME. 

I  ventured  to  express  last  month  considerable  mis- 
givings as  to  the  Rev.  A.  Galton's  statement  as  to  the 
readiness  of  1 50  Catholic  priests  in  England  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  their  bishops,  and  start  a  new 
reformation.  This  attitude  is  confirmed  by  two  articles 
in  the  present  number  of  the  Fortnightly,  The  Rev. 
Father  Taunton  asks  if  there  is  a  revolt,  and  does  not 
answer  his  own  question  with  either  a  definite  yes  or  no. 
He  traverses  many  of  Mr.  Galton*s  statements,  but 
devotes  the  rest  of  his  paper  to  an  exposition  of  his 
objections  to  the  Curial  system  in  Rome.  He  thinks 
that  the  Vatican  definition  of  infallibility  makes  for 
liberty,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  recognised  that  only  one 
person  in  the  Church  is  infallible,  and  that  even  that 
person  ver>'  rarely  can  claim  infallibility.  Mr.  Gallon 
ifollows  Father  Taunton's  article  with  a  paper  entitled 
"  The  Puzzle."  The  puzzle  that  he  refers  to  is  the 
dirficulty  of  England  and  Rome  understanding  each 
other.  But  the  puzzle  which  remains  is  whether  his  150 
of  the  secular  clerg>'  in  England  who  are  going  to  revolt 
are  not  mere  men  of  buckram.  That  the  secular  clergy 
are  jealous  of  the  religious  orders  is  probably  true.  But 
to  be  jealous  of  the  Jesuits  is  one  thing  and  to  revolt 
against  Rome  is  another. 


CAN  WE  IMPROVE  THE  HUMAN  BREED 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  devotes  the  second  of  his  papers  od 
Mankind  in  the  Making  to  a  discussion  of  the  problenn 
of  the  birth  supply.  Every  eight  seconds  a  baby  is  dis- 
charged into  the  English-speaking  world,  and  the  problem 
which  outweighs  all  others  is  how  to  improve  that  baby.. 
Mr.  Wells  examines  Mr.  Galton's  suggestion  for  a  kind' 
of  qualified  human  stud-farm,  and  also  Mrs.  Woodhall 
Martin's  plea  for  the  sterilisation  of  the  unfit,  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  know  so  little  about  the  subject^ 
and  the  problem  is  so  very  complicated,  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  we  should  do  any  good  by  meddling  in 
the  matter.  Mr.  Wells  goes  very  far  in  his  arguments 
a^^ainst  Galtonism.  He  would  even  deprecate  the  pro- 
hibition of  persons  with  a  hereditary  taint  of  insanity  to* 
marry.  For,  as  he  points  out  with  considerable  force,, 
insanity  is  so  very  closely  allied  to  genius  that  in 
eliminating  people  with  an  insane  tendency,  we  nught 
be  stereotyping  the  commonplace.  The  most  striking 
remark  in  rris  paper  is  that  in  which  he  declares  that 
there  are  some  families  of  dull,  stagnant,  respectable 
people  whose  stock  would  be  immensely  improved  if  a 
lunatic  were  married  into  their  family. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  GERMANY  TO  ENGLAND. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  German  Light  on  German 
Policy"  " Calchas  " quotes  exhaustively  from  the  collected 
papers  which  Dr.  Schliemann  contributed  to  the  Kreusr 
Zeitunjr  in  the  last  few  years.  From  these  papers  and 
from  other  evidence  to  which  he  refers  he  comes  to  some 
very  familiar  conclusions.  H  e  thinks  that  Germany  trades 
upon  the  traditional  antagonism  between  Russia  and 
England,  that  if  she  gets  to  the  Persian  Gulf  she  wiU 
disclaim  any  intention  of  hindering  Russia  from  obtaining 
the  same  privilege,  and  that  she  is  much  more  likely  ta 
join  the  Dual  Alliance  in  breaking  down  our  sea-power 
than  to  join  us  in  case  of  war  with  Russia  and 
France. 

GERMAN  COLONIES  WITHOUT  COLONISTS. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Bashford  writes  a  very  interesting  and  well- 
informed  paper  concerning  the  German  colonies  and 
naval  power.  The  German  population  has  increased  since 
1895  *t  ^^^^  horn  700,000  to  845,000  every  year  ; 
but  emigration  has  steadily  fallen  off.  In  the  year  1892 
more  than  110,000  Germans  emigrated,  whereas  the 
number  of  German  emigrants  in  1901  was  little  .more 
than  20,000.  There  are  nine  German  colonies  covering 
an  area  of  a  million  square  miles,  or  one-twelfth  of  the 
area  of  the  British  Empire  beyond  the  seas.  But  the 
total  number  of  Germans  in  all  the  German  colonies  was 
in  1902  only  4,058.  Besides  these  4,000  Germans  there 
were  about  2,000  other  whites.  The  total  cost  of  adminis- 
tering this  million  square  miles  with  its  4,000  German 
inhabitants  will  amount  this  year  to  1,250,000.  The 
total  revenue  collected  from  the  colonies  themselves  does 
not  amount  to  ;^40o,ood.  The  German  Empire  there- 
fore spends  ^800,000  every  year  in  subsidising  colonies 
which  afford  a  home  for  only  4,000  Germans.  Every 
German  colonist  therefore  costs  the  mother-country  ^200 
a  year.  It  would  certainly  be  better  to  maintain  them  at 
home.  But,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  a  profit  ip  the 
colonial  trade.  But  German 'colonies  only  export  to 
Germany  goods  to  the  value  of  ;^66,ooo  a  year,  and  if 
exports  to  other  countries  are  included  the  total  colonial 
export  is  only  ;^70o,ooo.  It  comes  to  this  therefore,  that 
in  order  to  secure  exports  from  the  colonies  of  £700,000 
a  year,  j£8oo,ooo  a  year  is  extracted  from  the  German 
tax-payers. 
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NEW  MAGAZINES. 

Last  month  was  published  the  first  number  of  The 
Treasury^  a  new  illustrated  magazine  for  Churchmen. 
The  magazine  is  edited  by  Anthony  Deane,  and  published 
by  G.  J.  Palmer  and  Sons,  32,  Little  Queen  Street,  W.C. 
The  first  number  contains  an  interesting  miscellany  of 
matter  with  a  due  modicum  of  fiction.  The  chief  article, 
the  Dean  of  Lincoln*s  "  Reminiscences  "  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
is  noticed  elsewhere.  There  is  a  series  of  articles  on 
training-schools  of  the  English  clergy,  beginning  with  an 
account  of  Wells.  Mr.  B.  Fletcher  Robinson  writes  the 
first  article  of  a  series  on  "  A  Day  of  My  Life,"  under  the 
title  of  "  No.  I  :  the  Journalist's." 

A  journal  of  a  very  different  type  is  the  Hibberi  Journal^ 
the  hrst  number  of  which  appeared  on  the  ist  October. 
It  is  a  half-crown  quarterly,  of  religion,  theology,  and 
philosophy,  and  is  open  to  writers  of  every  school  of 
thought.  Messrs.  Tacks  and  Hicks  are  the  editors,  but 
they  are  to  be  assisted  in  their  work  by  Ian  Maclaren, 
the  Dean  of  Ely,  Professor  Cheyne,  Mr.  Montefiore,  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  Professor  Gardiner,  etc.  In  the  first 
number  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  writes  on  the  outstanding 
controversy  between  Science  and  Faith.  There  are  three 
papers  on  "  Catastrophes  and  the  Moral  Order,**  con- 
tributed by  Professor  G.  H.  Howison,  the  Rev.  R.  L. 
Armstrong,  and  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Horton.  Professor 
Gardiner  writes  on  the  basis  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  signed  reviews.  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Norgate  are  the  publishers. 

At  the  end  of  this  month  a  new  half-crown  monthly 
review  is  to  appear  under  the  title  of  Kin^  and  Country. 
About  thirty  pages  of  the  magazine  will  be  devoted  to 
fiction,  and  the  rest  to  signed  articles.  Mr.  Balfour  has 
promised  to  contribute  an  article  on  patriotism,  Marie 
Corelli  on  the  vulgarity  of  wealth,  while  Lord  Curzon,  the 
Duch-ss  of  Sutherland,  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  the  Duke 
of  A^yll,  and  Andrew  Lang  are  announced  among 
tac  contributors. 

Another  magazine  that  is  to  make  its  first  appearance 
this  month  is  the  English  counterpart  to  the  World^s 
Work,  Mr.  Heinemann  will  publish  and  Mr.  Henry 
Norman  edit  the  English  edition  of  this  magazine.  They 
will  use  a  certain  proportion  of  the  admirably  illustrated 
papers  which  are  published  every  month  in  the  World's 
Work  of  New  York,  and  supplement  the  same  with 
articles  from  this  side,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
illustrate  up  to  the  level  of  their  American  namesake. 

Another  among  the  new  magazines  which  must  be 
mentioned  is  a  new  spiritualist  quarterly,  which  is 
published  at  the  Two  Worlds  Office,  Manchester,  at  4d. 
This  magazine  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  all  kinds  of 
psychic  and  spiritualistic  subjects.  It  opens  with  a 
charming  little  poem  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  con- 
cerning the  benefits  of  necessity.  I  notice  elsewhere  the 
paper  concerning  the  importance  of  deep  breathing — a 
matter  which  is  attracting  very  much  more  attention  to- 
day than  it  has  for  some  years  past. 


In  CasselPs  Afagasine  for  October  Mr.  Harold  Spender 
describes  the  charms  of  the  Dolomites,  and  wonders  why 
English  tourists  leave  this  hitherto  unspoiled  playground 
to  the  Germans  and  Austrians  ;  and  in  the  Leisure  Hour 
Mr.  G.  L.  Gordon  gives  an  interesting  account  of  that 
little  known  region,  the  Yukon.  Its  healthfulness  is 
remarkable,  its  climate  cold  but  not  disagreeable,  and 
he  prophesies  that  it  will  in  time  become  the  summer 
resort  of  the  Pacific. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

The  Monthly  Review  opens  with  an  article  in  which 
the  editor  surveys  the  two  years'  history  of  his  magazine 
with  some  degree  of  complacence  that  is  not  altogether 
unjustified.  He  has  aimed  at  being  a  little  leisurely,  a 
little  detached,  and,  if  possible,  a  little  artistic. 

General  Brabant,  ot  all  men  in  the  world,  writes  of 
"  The  Lessons  of  the  War,**  the  gist  of  his  paper  being 
that  mounted  infantr>'  should  be  properly  trained  after 
the  model  of  the  Imperial  Light  Horse  and  the  Cape 
Mounted  Rifles,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  any 
weapon  excepting  the  rifle.  General  Brabant  thinks  that 
the  present  extravagance  of  living  in  the  army  could  be 
easily  suppressed,  but  until  it  is  dealt  with  from  above  it 
is  practically  impossible  for  poor  men  to  be  officers. 
Even  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
war  have  been  already  driven  out  by  the  sons  of  the 
nouvcaux  riches^  who  apparently  control  the  Service. 

The  gentleman  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  O. 
Eltzbacher  vouchsafes  to  direct  Lord  Roscbery  as  to 
how  he  should  wake  up  the  countr)',  and  create  and 
organise  for  himself  a*  party  of  irresistible  strength.  The 
first  duty,  apparently,  of  the  new  Ministry  is  to  break 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  to  excom- 
municate all  those  of  the  rank  and  file  whose  anxiety  for 
reform  has  hitherto  given  momentum  and  driving  force 
to  its  organisation.  If  he  is  disposed  for  a  bold  step, 
Mr.  Eltzbacher  kindly  suggests  that  he  should  make 
Lord  Kitchener  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  Sir 
John  Fisher  First  Naval  Lord. 

Sir  George  Arthur,  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  nephew,  writes 
an  appreciative  paper  about  his  uncle,  taking  as  his  text 
Lord  Grey's  tribute  to  the  Great  Pro-Consul  as  "  adding 
to  the  strenuous  faith  of  an  Elizabethan  Englishman  the 
serene  character  which  issued  from  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  Christian  excellence." 

Mr.  John  Ward  contributes  an  illustrated  paper  oa 
"  The  Golden  Age  of  Eg^pt,**  and  Sir  Martin  Conway 
describes  a  portrait  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi.  Mr.  T. 
Sturge  Moore  discourses  on  the  art  of  the  sculptor  Rodin, 
and  Lady  Gregory  describes  West  Irish  folk-ballads. 

.  THE  ANGLO-JAPANESE  GAZETTE. 

From  the  September  number  we  learn  that  the  highly- 
successful  Japanese  Exhibition  at  Whitechapel  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  similar  one  at  Birmingham.  Among  the 
most  interesting  articles  are  those  on  the  new  Japanese 
Archaeological  Expedition  to  Central  Asia,  the  Trade  of 
Korea  in  1901,  and  the  Takashima  Coal  Mines.  The 
account  given  of  the  Government  steel  works  at 
Wakamatsu  is  yet  another  proof  that  soon  the  greatest 
use  which  Japan  will  have  for  the  outside  world  will  be 
as  a  field  for  the  expansion  of  her  commerce.  In 
February  last  the  production  of  pig-iron  commenced, 
and  in  May  40  tons  per  diem  of  Siemens  steel  were 
produced.  The  works  are  capable  of  an  output  of 
90,000  to  100,000  tons  of  steel  per  annum,  and  are  most 
fully  equipped  with  plate-  and  rail-rolling  machines.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  September  number  should  contain 
no  reference  to  the  recent  elections  in  Japan,  more  espe- 
cially since  this  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  the  new 
election  law  has  been  in  force. 

The  British  Monthly  for  October  contains  as  a  pre- 
sentation plate  an  excellently  printed  portrait  of  Dr. 
Clifford.  Mr.  W.  Scott  King  contributes  a  character 
sketch  of  Dr.  Clifford,  which  is  illustrated  by  many  curious 
portraits,  ancient  and  modern.  The  sketch  is  a  very 
appreciative  tribute  to  the  foremost  Nonconformist 
leader  of  the  present  dtt^'.  t 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

The  World's  IVork  for  September  contains  the  usual 
series  of  admirably  printed  portraits,  among  others  those 
of  Attorney-General  Knox,  Vassili  Verestchagin,  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour,  and  Mr.  Adolph  Ochs,  who  controls  four 
.great  American  daily  papers.  The  most  lengthy  and 
the  most  elaborately  illustrated  paper  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  United  States  in  Latin  America.  The 
M  riters  point  out  that  the  relations  between  the  Americans 
of  the  North  and  those  of  the  South,  although  nominally 
friendly,  are  by  ho  means  cordial.  In  business  matters 
the  Northern  Americans  seem  to  be  almost  as  bad  in 
pushing  their  business  in  the  Southern  parts  of  their  own 
hemisphere  as  the  British  traders  are  accused  of  being  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  notice,  however,  this  part  of 
the  article  in  the  supplement  "  Wake  Up  !  John  Bull." 

There  is  an  interestirtg  article  describing  how  farming 
is  carried  'on  in  the  irrigated  region  of  the  Western 
,  5tates.  TJie  illustrations  are  innumerable  and  admirably 
ptinted. 

Another  interesting  paper  is  that  which  describes  the 
'success  which  has  followed  the  experiments  made  in 
breeding  new  kinds  of  Indian  corn.  By  careful  experi- 
ments American  have  discovered  that  it  is  possible 
indefinitely  to  var}'  the  constituent  elements  of  the  kernel 
of  the  corn,  insomuch  that  they  have  now  a  different 
Jcindofcorn  for  almost  every  specific  use.  One  of  the 
by-products  of  the  corn  is  the  pith  of  the  corn-stalk, 
which  can  be  compressed  into  an  exceedingly  small  com- 
pass. A  pinch  of  this  compressed  pith  placed  in  a 
dririking-glass,  and  saturated  with  water,  will  suddenly 
;swell  so  as  to  fill  the  glass,  and  absorb  twenty-eight  times 
its  own  weight  of  water.  This  quality  makes  it  invalu- 
able for  the  sheathing  of  battleships.  It  is  placed  behind 
the  armoured  plates,  so  that  even  if  the  ship's  side  is 
pierced,  the  water  can  only  reach  the  pith,  which  imme- 
diately swells  up  and  closes  the  hole.  The  writer  says 
that  Indian  corn  sometimes  grows  at  the  rate  of  five 
inches  a  day  ;  a  single  mature  corn  plant  has  a  leaf 
surface  of  twenty-four  square  feet,  and  an  acre  of  Indian 
corn  pumps  up  from  the  soil  from  300  to  400  tons  of  water 
in  a  single  season. 

Mr.  McReynolds  explains  how  it  is  that  most  of  the 
^rcat  trusts  are  localised  in  New  Jersey.  Their  Corpora- 
tion Act  has  been  so  successful  in  attracting  corporations 
that  the  reVeriue  derived  from  filing  fees  and  franchise 
tiixes  alone  is  already  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue 
of  the  ^tate  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  McReynolds  declares 
'that  express  provision  is  made  for  nearly  every  species 
of  selfish  manipulation  and  tyranny  by  the  directorate 
and  larger  holders." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Page  gives  "An  Intimate  View  of  Publish- 
ing," and  Mr.  CunnitT  describes  Labour  Unions  from  the 
inside  in  a  paper  which  is  entitled  a  "  First  Hand  Study 
madcf  by  Living  with  the  Organisers  of  Labour." 

The  magazine,  as  usual,  leaves  a  bewildering  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  English  reader,  somewhat  akin  to 
that  which  is  produced  in  a  visitor  who  passes  through  a 
great  modern  machine-shop.  The  air  is  filled  with  the 
sound  of  innumerable  wheels,  an  enormous  number  of 
workmen  are  seen  busily  engaged  in  an  immense  variety 
of  tasks  ;  the  whole  place  is  alive  with  energ>'  appHed  in 
every  direction.  The  visitor  with  unlimited  time  might 
understand  what  they  are  doing,  and  how  they  do  it  ; 
but  the  net  result  of  a  rapid  survey  is  apt  to  be  bewilder- 
ing, and  leave  little  more  than  a  great  blur  upon  the 
mind.  The  VVoriifs  Work  is  almost  uncanny  from  its 
suggestions,  its  restless,  almost  demonic  energy,  against 
which  no  one  can  stand  up. 


PAOrS  MAGAZINE. 

The  October  number  contains  several  interesting 
articles. 

THE  GUN  V.  THE  ARMOUR  PLATE. 
Mr.  John  Leyland  contributes  a  ver>'  readable  article 
upon  the  present  position  of  naval  ordnance.  First  the 
projectile,  then  the  armour  have  had  the  upper  hand,  but 
m  the  ding-dong  race  the  armour  has  secured  the  leading 
place  for  the  last  few  years.  The  Harvey  and  Krupp 
plates  have  enabled  thinner  armour  to  be  used,  and  the 
area  covered  to  bo  more  extensi%'e.  This  pre-eminence 
of  the  armour  plate  appears  to  be  seriously  challenged 
by  what  is  called  the  "Johnson  cup.'*  This  originated 
in  a  trial  which  took  place  at  Shoeburyness  in  1891.  A 
plate  which  was  being  tested  resisted  the  attack  of  a 
projectile,  but,  when  a  thin  coating  of  iron  had  been 
placed  in  front  of  the  plate,  the  projectile  passed  com- 
pletely through.  It  was  therefore  suggested  that  if  the 
soft-metal  plate  enabled  the  projectile  to  penetrate  the 
steel,  a  cap  of  the  same  material  might  with  advantage 
be  added  to  the  projectile  itself.  Wonderful  resuks  are 
claimed  for  this  cap,  the  armour-piercing  power  being 
increased  by  25  to  30  per  cent.  As  this  cap  can  be 
fitted  to  the  projectile  it  does  not  necessitate  hea\7  ex- 
pense, as  would  any  change  in  the  armour.  The  late 
Admiral  Sampson  pronounced  against  the  use  of  the 
cap  except  in  special  conditions.  Of  course  the  cap 
will  reduce  the  stability  or  the  pro^-jtile  and  greatly 
diminish  the  precision  of  fire. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Marillier  contributes  a  further  paper  on  the 
development  of  wireless  telegraphy,  dealing  this  time 
(entirely  with  Marconi.  He  touches  upon  the  vexed 
question  of  Marconi's  claim  to  originality,  and  admits  that 
many  of  his  patents  were  well  known  before.  However, 
it  IS  owing  to  his  energy  and  untiring  work  that  wireless 
telegraphy  owes  its  present  position.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  originality  of  his  first  apparatus,  the  numerous 
additions  and  adaptations  are  due  to  his  constant  experi- 
meats  carried  out  on  a  larger  and  more  costly  scale. 
WORLD'S  GREATEST  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

A  description  of  the  new  bridge  between  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  is  given  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Northrop.  It  makes 
interesting  reading,  but  is  not  particularly  instructive. 
The  photographs  are,  however,  very  good.  The  total 
length  of  the  new  bridge  is  7,200  feet,  being  1,20$  feet 
longer  than  the  present  Brooklyn  Bridge.  It  will  cost 
some  600,000  and  will  be  finished  in  two  years.  The 
towers  are  of  steel — not  of  stone,  like  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
— and  are  333  feet  high.  Each  one  weighs  3,000  tons. 
The  bridge  will  be  118  feet  wide.  The  bridge  proper 
will  weigh  20,000  tons.  When  completed  6,500,000  feet 
of  timber  will  have  been  used,  130,000  cubic  yards  of 
masonry,  and  45,000  tons  of  steel. 

The  Gif-rs  Realm  for  October  contains  a  sketch  of 
King  Alphonso  of  Spain,  which  should  be  authoritative, 
since  the  materials  for  it  were  supplied  by  the  King's 
Chamberlain.  The  details  given  are  not  materially 
different  from  those  of  other  character-sketches.  An 
amusing  paper  with  amusing  illustrations  is  on  "The 
Girls  of  the  Fatherland."  "  Photography  "  is  the  subject 
of  another  paper  in  th«  useftil  series  on  **  Careers  for 
Girls."  Miss  Frances  Low  begins  a  somewhat  similar 
series  on  how  to  earn  a  living.  In  her  first  paper 
she  treats  of  journalism,  and  in  terms  which  will  hardly 
please  t'  ose  zealous  for  the  honour  of  that  profession. 
Still,  M!  s  Low  is  an  experienced  journalist. 
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THfi  ENGINEERING  MAGAZINE. 

The  October  number  contains  several  interesting 
articles,  whilst  the  illustrations  are  extremely  good. 
THE  DUSSELDORF  EXHIBITION. 
Mr.  Harrington  Emerson  gives  an  interesting  paper 
upon  the  Exhibition  on  the  Rhine.  He  mentions  that 
in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  floods,  alm©st  all  the 
buildings  had  to  be  placed  thirty  feet  above  the  low-water 
mark  of  the  Rhine.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
the  necessity  for  this  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  site  of  the 
Exhibition  was  upon  ground  only  recently,  some  six  years 
ago,  reclaimed  from  the  swift-flowing  Rhine.  In  two 
respects  the  Diisseldorf  Exhibition  has  surpassed  all  its 
predecessors.  It  was  ready  in  time,  and  it  has  been 
managed  with  extraordinary  economy  and  financial 
abii  ty.  Entrance  re-eipts  amounted  to  2,300,000 
marks,  whilst  the  lottery  yielded  half  that  amount. 
The  chief  features  were  the  iron  and  steel  machinery 
exhibits.  The  Diisseldorf  Exhibition  is  probably  the 
largest  and  most  complete  exhibition  the  world  has  ever 
seen  of  ever^'thing  appertaining  to  heat  engines  and 
steel-working  machiner)'. 

ORDNANCE  ENGINEERING. 
Immediately  following  this  paper  comes  an  article 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Meigs  upon  Ordnance  Engineering  as  a 
mechanical  industry.  He  gives  a  very  interesting 
description  of  the  enormous  advance  in  both  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons.  For  instance,  the  old  guns  used  to 
recoil  several  feet  and  have  to  be  swung  back  into 
place  by  hand  ;  now,  when  a  50  to  60- ton  gun — about 
the  weight  of  a  fair  sized  locomotive — is  fired,  it  would  be 
projected  to  the  rear  at  a  rate  of  about  25  feet  per 
second,  or  say  17  miles  an  hour.  The  field  gun  has 
been  fitted  with  hydraulic  recoil  cylinder,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  rate  of  fire  is  accelerated  from  four  to  five 
rounds  per  minute  to  20  rounds  per  minute.  The 
writer  gives  interesting^  particulars  about  powder, 
and  points  out  that  quick-firing  guns  are  quite  useless 
unless  they  can  be  supplied  with  the  enormous  amount  of 
ammunition  needed  by  them.  This  question  of  supply  is 
a  most  burping  one  both  in  naval  and  military  circles. 
LIGHTING  TRAINS. 
The  different  methods  employed  in  lighting  railway 
carriages  are  well  described  by  Mr.  H.  Guerin.  The 
grumbling  passenger  in  an  ill-lit  compartment  hardly 
realises  the  trouble  and  expense  needed  to  secure  a 
steady-burning  light.  It  is  a  very  complex  question, 
involving  the  peculiar  conditions  which  belong  to  the 
perambulating  existence  of  a  railway  carriage.  Costly 
experiments  have  now  determined  the  best  method  of 
lighting.  Compressed  oil  gas  gives  much  better  results 
than  coal  gas,  but  electricity  is  best  of  all. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

Easf  and  West  for  September  is  so  exclusively 
Eastern  that  it  would  appeal  to  few  readers  excepting  to 
Anglo- Indian  experts.  There  is  a  brief  paper  by  Mr. 
Boulger,  in  which  he  suggests  the  formation  of  an  Indian 
fleet,  with  a  Malay  squadron.  He  submits  to  the  ruling 
Princes  of  India  that  they  should  offer  to  the  Viceroy  to 
raise  a  fund  of  half  a  million  sterling  for  the  purchase  of 
a  second-class  cruiser,  which  should  serve  as  the  training- 
ship  for  Indian  naval  officers  and  bluejackets,  and  as 
the  nucleus  of  an  Eastern  Navy.  The  ship  should  serve 
oi^ly  in  Indian  waters,  or  on  the  seas  of  the  Far  East, 
and  the  crews  should  be  mainly  Indian.  Each  donor 
should  have  a  right  to  nominate  one  cadet  to  be  trained 
as  a  naval  officer  for  every    10,000  of  donations.  He 


thinks  th^t  the  Princes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the 
wealthy  Chinese  merchants  might  follow  India's  example 
and  provide  a  training-ship  for  the  Malay  and  Chinese 
races,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  ;  and  they  would  neither 
prohibit  nor  reject  a  similar  voluntary  movement  among 
the  Chinese  native  merchants  of  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong, 
and  other  parts  of  China. 

THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

The  Deutsche  Revue  opens  with  an  article  by  Lieut.- 
General  Z-  D.  Metzler  upon  the  armed  peace  of  Europe 
and  the  disarmament  question.  He  goes  Over  much  of 
the  ground  now  so  familiar  to  us  as  to  the  huge  cost  of 
moving  and  feeding  the  colossal  armies  of  modern 
Europe.  If,  for  instance,  the  whole  4,330,oco  men  of  the 
German  army  were  mobilised  the  cost  of  maintenance 
would  wprk  out  at  about  one  and  a  quarter  million 
pounds  a  day.  Add  to  this  the  dislocation  of  trade 
and  commerce,  which  would  be  an  inevitable  result, 
and  we  have  the  chief  cause  for  continued  peace 
in  Europe^  Att  appeal  to  arms  would  now  involve 
such  fearful  consequences  that  statesmen  are  more 
and  more  loath  to  Icw  slip  the  dogs  of  war.  General 
Metzler  points  out  that  we  have  had  continued 
wars  during  the  last  few  years,  but  wars  of  a  sort  which 
will  always  occur,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  no  Arbitra- 
tion Court  can  help  to  avoid.  There  are  wars  in  which 
one  side  is  very  much  superior  to  the  other,  and  seizing 
an  opportune  moment,  decides  to  attack  in  order  to 
increase  its  territory.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  South 
African  and  in  the  Spanish-American  wars,  although  in 
the  latter  case  many  would  deny  the  fact  that  America  felt 
herself  very  much  stronger  ihan  Spain.  The  event  proved 
she  was,  but  beforehand  it  was  surely  in  doubt. 

Mr.  V.  Brandt  gives  a  short  appreciation  of  Cecil 
Rhodes.  He  points  out  that  Rhodes  made  money 
not  for  the  sake  of  doing  so,  but  because  it  enabled 
him  to  strive  towards  his  goal  —  the  extension  of 
British  rule  in  South  Africa.  He  began  with  nothing, 
and  presented  his  Fatherland  with  a  territory  five 
times  as  large  as  the  British  Isles. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  completes  its  twenty-eighth 
volume  with  this  number,  and  intends  having,  as  one  of 
its  chief  features  during  its  twenty-ninth  year,  a  novel 
entitled  "  Refugium  Peccatorum,*'  by  Ossip  Schubin. 
G^org  Gerland  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the  eruption 
of  Mount  Pel^e  in  Martinique.  He  treats  the  subject 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  gives  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information.  M  ount  Pel^  was  covered  with  luxurious 
growth,  and  it  is  the  wonderful  fruitfulness  of  these  islands 
which  induces  such  comparatively  large  numbers  to  reside 
there.  To  live  in  such  a  volcano-strewn  land  seems 
otherwise  quite  foolhardy.  August  Fournier  writes  upon 
Marie  Louise  and  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  Alfred 
Thumb  upon  the  old  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions.  The 
development  of  mankind  is,  he  says,  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  scientific  research,  and  Grotefend,  by  his 
researches  amongst  the  inscriptions  of  old  Persia,  has  done 
very  much  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
hi^nan  race. 

The  Musical  Times  for  October  is  a  very  good  n«mber. 
"J.  B.  Cramer  (1771-1858)"  is  the  subject  of  the  bio- 
graphical sketch,  and  his  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece. 
Of  Exeter  and  its  Cathedral  there  i  s  a  brightly  written 
and  beautifully  illustrated  description.  With  its  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  musical  world  at  home  and 
abroad,  this  magazine  should  be  highly  appreciated  by 
all  lovers  of  the  **  heavenly  maid." 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  AVM  American  Review  for  September  contains 
only  one  article  calling  for  special  notice  ;  that  is,  the 
symposium  on  the  vexed  problem  "Will  the  Novel 
Disappear?*'  But  there  are  several  other  articles  of 
considerable  interest,  notably  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Symons 
on  "  Casanova  at  Dux." 

WAS  CASANOVA  TRUTHFUL? 

Mr.  Symons  lately  spent  some  time  at  the  chateau  of 
Dux,  in  Bohemia,  where  the  famous  diarist  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  He  went  through  all  the  Casanova 
papers  in  the  library,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Casanova's  memoirs  are  not  only  genuine  but  are 
entirely  true.  Casanova's  extraordinary  attractiveness 
for  women  Mr.  Symons  verified  by  going  through  his 
love-letters.  Mr.  Symons  gives  several  quotations  from 
unpublished  writings  of  Casanova,  from  which  I  select 
the  following  edifying  little  essay  in  ethics  ; — 

A  girl  who  is  pretty  and  good,  and  as  %'irtuous  as  you  please, 
ought  not  to  take  it  ill  that  a  man,  carried  away  by  her  charms, 
should  set  himself  to  the  task  of  making  their  conquest.  If  this 
man  cannot  please  her  by  any  means,  even  if  ms  passion  be 
criminal,  she  ought  never  to  take  offence  at  it,  nor  treat  him 
unkindly  ;  she  ought  to  be  gentle,  and  pity  him,  if  she  does  not 
love  him,  and  think  it  enough  to  keep  mvincibly  hold  upon  her 
own  duty. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  ANCIENT  CIVILISATION. 
Professor  E.  W.  Hil^ard,  in  answer  to  the  question 
"  Why  did  Ancient  Civilisations  Flourish  in  Arid  Coun- 
tries ? "  replies  that  the  cause  must  have  been  the  excep- 
tional fertility  of  arid  land  when  irrigated.  In  rainy 
countries  most  of  the  fertilising  elements  of  the  soil  arc 
washed  out  of  the  land.  Potassium,  phosphorus,  nitrogen 
and  calcium  are  the  elements  in  soil  which  require 
replacement  when  crops  have  been  reaped.  But  nearly 
all  arid  soils  are  calcareous,  all  have  large  amounts  of 
potash  in  readily  accessible  forms,  nitrates  are  so  abun- 
dant as  sometimes  to  form  40  per  cent,  of  the  soluble 
salts  in  the  soil ;  and,  finally,  water-soluble  phosphates 
are  often  plentiful.  The  ancient  culture-peoples  learnt 
this  by  experience  ;  and  avoided  cultivating  the  readily 
exhausted  soil  of  the  forest-regions.  Hence  we  find 
civilisation  springing  up  first  in  the  arid  parts  of  West 
and  Central  Asia,  of  India,  and  of  Mexico. 

THE  LAW  OF  PRIVACY. 

An  interesting  question— still  more  interesting:  to 
Americans  than  to  Englishmen — is  raised  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Adams'  paper  under  the  above  heading.  The  question 
is  whether  or  not  private  individuals  have  a  right  of 
privacy  to  which  they  can  appeal  to  prevent  the  publica- 
tion of  gossip  about  themselves,  of  photographs,  and  of 
the  use  of  their  names  for  advertismg  purposes.  The 
question,  as  might  be  expected  in  view  of  American 
journalistic  methods,  has  often  been  raised  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  law  in  all  cases  seems  to  have  refused 
to  give  protection.  A  young  lady,  whose  portrait  an 
American  milling  company  had  published  as  "  The  Flour 
of  the  Family,"  brought  an  action  against  the  company 
on  the  ground  that  she  had  been  humiliated,  exposed  to 
ridicule,  and  injured  in  health  as  the  result  of  the  publi- 
cation. But  the  Court  gave  judgment  against  her,  on  the 
ground  that  to  recognise  the  right  of  privacy  would  lead 
to  endless  actions  whenever  comments  of  any  kind  were 
printed  or  spoken.    The  most  that  has  been  done  is  in 


the  State  of  California,  where  it  is  unlawful  to  publish  the 
portrait  of  any  person  who  does  not  hold  a  public  office 
without  that  person's  consent. 

CRITICAL  CONTRADICTIONS. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Howe,  writing  on  "  Contradictions  of 
Literary  Criticism,"  gives  a  large  number  of  quotations 
to  show  how,  even  on  particular  points  of  detail,  critics 
of  repute  are  in  diametrical  opposition  to  one  another. 
He  deals  with  Tennyson  alone,  and  certainly  the  critics 
seem  to  have  differed  with  a  vengeance.  For  instance, 
asks  Mr.  Howe,  is  "  Enoch  Arden  "  simply  and  tenderly 
written  ?  Here  are  two  opinions,  one  by  Hallam 
Tennyson,  the  other  by  Mr.  Dawe  : — 

YES.  NO. 

"His  similes  in    *  Enoch  "Walter  Bagehot  has  point- 

Arden,*  he  said,  were  all  such  ed  out  that  in  no  single  instance 

as  might  have  been  used  by  throughout  the  poem  is  Tenny- 

simple  fisher-folk,  quoting  this  son  content  to  speak  in  the 

as  one  of  the  tenderest   (he  language  of  simplicity.  The 

thought)  he  had  written  : —  phrases  are  often  happy,  often 

•  She  heard,  expressive,    but    always  stiff. 

Heard  and  not  beard  him  ;  as  the  ^jtj,      elaborate  word  chisel- 

village  girl,  rr>  .i_ 

Who  »eis  h«r  pitcher  underneath  the  "^g-     To   express   the  very 

spring.  homely     circumstance  that 

Musing  on  him  that  used  to  fill  it  for  Enoch  Arden  was  a  fisherman 

H^  and  not  hears,  and  lets  it  sold  fish,  we  are  told  that 

overflow.* "  he   vended    *  ocean-spoil  in 
ocean-smelling  osier.' " 

Taine  called  "In  Memoriam "  " cold  and  monotonous 
and  too  prettily  arrang:ed."  But  another  critic  specially 
characterises  it  as  having  "  passion  pulsing  through  every 
vein  of  thought."  Altogether,  critics  seem  to  differ  as 
much  as  doctors — happily  with  less  serious  results,  for 
while  the  patient  dies  during  the  dispute  the  poet  is  often 
made  immortal  by  cause  of  it. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 
The  best  of  the  other  articles  is  that  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Dwight  on  **  Americans  Abroad  as  seen  from  a  Consu- 
late." It  is  very  brightly  and  amusingly  written,  but  not 
quotable.  Mr.  Sidney  Webster  writes  on  the  new  Philippine 
Government,  with  special  reference  to  the  proposed 
expropriation  of  the  friars.  Signor  Maggiorino  Ferraris 
writes  on  Italy's  National  Debt.  There  is  a  detailed 
article  by  a  Colombian  on  the  state  of  Colombia.  Mr. 
A.  M.  Wergeland  writes  on  Grieg  as  a  national  composer. 


THE  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

From  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  October  we  notice 
several  articles  elsewhere.*  Besides  these  Mr.  A.  W, 
Jarvis  tells  pleasantly  the  story  of  the  beautiful  Miss 
Walpole,  whose  story  is  taken  mainly  from  Horace 
Walpole's  letters. 

Captain  Barclay  discusses  the  mysterious  origin  of  the 
Maoris,  and  their  unexplained  sacred  images. 

The  well-known  American  writer  who  records  his  im- 
pressions of  British  Men  of  Letters  has  something^ 
interesting  to  say  about  Trollope,  Du  Mairrier,  Mr. 
Labouchere,  and  several  others.  Mr.  Labouchere  he 
regards  as  an  extinct  force.  Anthony  Trollope  always 
wrote  800  words  between  eight  and  eleven  each  morning. 
The  writer  has  only  known  four  men  who  could  thus 
compose  to  order  and  scoff  at  inspiration.  Only  one  is. 
of  the  first  rank.  They  were  Trollope,  Sir  R.  Burton,. 
Browning,  and  Marion  Crawford. 

Mr.  H.  MacFarlane  describes  the  "  Dolls'  House"  at 
the  British  Museum,  the  place  where  the  tiniest  books  in 
the  world  are  kept,  the  size  of  a  penny  postage  stamp,  or 
less. 
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THE  REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

The  Revue  de  Paris  for  September  opens  with  a 
fascinating  natural  histor)'  article,  under  the  general  title 
of  "Pirate  Insects,"  by  M.  Berthelot. 

THE  ANTARCTIC  PROBLEM. 

M.  Rabot  attacks  the  difficult  question  of  what  he  calls 
the  Antarctic  problem.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
North  Pole  and  the  South  Pole  have  defied  every  effort 
made  by  man  to  penetrate  their  icy  fortresses.  This  is 
even  truer  of  the  South  Pole  than  of  the  North  Pole,  for 
more  than  one  explorer  can  congratulate  himself  on 
having  very  nearly  reached  the  North  Pole,  but  the 
portion  of  the  map  where  the  South  Pole  may  be  supf)osed 
to  be  still  shows  a  large  blank  space.  Curiously  enough, 
the  problem  excites  the-  most  interest  in  England  and  in 
Germany,  and  in  the  summer  of  1901  the  Discovery  and 
the  Gauss  left  Europe  bound  for  the  South  Pole,  while  a 
few  weeks  later  a  third  expedition,  commanded  by  Dr. 
Otto  Nordenskjold,  also  set  fonh  on  the  same  enterprise. 
The  French  writer  points  out  that  this  ardent  research  of 
what  has  hitherto  baffled  the  explorers  of  the  Christian  era 
may  well  be  called  the  twentieth  century  crusade,  for  there 
is  scarce  a  civilised  nation,  save  France,  which  has  not 
m^de  a  more  or  less  determined  effort  to  solve  the  tan- 
talising problem. 

•THE  NATIONAL  MUSIC  OF  RUSSIA. 

Has  Russia  a  typical  music  of  her  own  ?  Yes,  says 
M.  A.  Bruneau,  who  was  sent  by  the  French  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts  to  find  out  whether  this  was  indeed  the  case. 
We  are  nor  told  with  what  object  this  enquiry  was  set 
afoot,  but  the  results  are  not  without  interest  to  the  lovers 
of  the  *'  heavenly  maid.**  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Russian  composer,  Nikon,  reformed  the  Greek  Liturgy, 
and  caused  the  organ  to  give  way,  in  Orthodox  churches, 
to  the  human  voice.  During  the  eighteenth  century  he 
was  succeeded  by  several  remarkable  composers,  but 
they  one  and  all  devoted  their  talents  to  church  music. 
Then  early  in  the  last  century  Titow  wrote  several  operas, 
some  of  which  are  still  popular,  but  not  till  thirty  ye:\rs 
later  did  a  Russian  composer  arise  whose  fame  pene- 
trated beyond  .his  native  country.  Michael  Glinka  did 
for  Russian  music  what  Shakespeare  did  for  English 
literature  ;  he  gathered  up  all  the  best  work  of  ths  com- 
posers of  the  past,  confirming  the  popularity  of  several 
airs  whicli  have  been  sung  by  the  Russian  peasantry 
during  immemorial  ages,  for  it  should  not  be  ignored 
that  Russia  has  long  hid  a  folk  music  of  her  own,  much 
as  other  countries  have  a  folk  lore  of  their  own.  At 
the  present  time,  according  to  the  French  critic,  the 
leading  Russian  composer  is  Rimsky  Corsakow,  who  has 
composed  several  operas,  and  who  himself  conducted  the 
first  performance  of  his  greatest,  "Antar,"  during  the  French 
Exhibition  of  1889.  M.  Bruneau  notes  with  approval 
that  Russian  composers  do  not  seek  their  libretti  among 
their  friends,  or  among  those  writers  who  regard  the 
words  of  an  opera  as  of  little  consequence  ;  instead,  they 
seek  for  inspiration  among  the  works  of  the  great  writers  ; 
thus  Gogol  has  inspired  more  than  one  opera,  and 
Pouchkine  is  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  Russian  composer. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  consist  of  two  long  instalments  of 
Madame  de  Remusat's  letters  from  her  provincial  home, 
written  from  18 15  to  1817,  and  which  scarce  possess 
enough  interest  to  have  been  worthy  of  publication  ;  of 
an  historical  paper  setting  forth  the  oft-told  tale  of  Louis 
XIV.'s  infatuation  for  Madame  de  Montespan  ;  and  an 
anonymous  attack  on  the  red-tapeism  which  makes 
France's  distant  colonies  compare  so  unfavourably  with 
those  which  go  to  compose  Greater  Britain. 


REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

Both  the  September  numbers  of  the  Revue  des  Deux- 
Mondes  seem  to  show  the  debilitating  effects  of  the 
holiday  season,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  not 
so  interesting  as  usual.  We  have  noticed  elsewhere  M. 
Pinon's  article  on  Bizerta  and  M.  Bremond's  appreciation 
of  Edward  Thring. 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON. 
^  M.  Gaston  Bonet-Maury  contributes  a  study  of  R.  L. 
Stevenson  as  traveller  and  romance  writer.  Of  course  he 
naturally  pays  special  attention  to  **  An  Inland  Voyage'* 
and  **  Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes  ;  ^  and,, 
indeed,  he  traces  the  bond  between  Stevenson  the 
traveller  and  Stevenson  the  romance-writer  to  this  passion 
for  exploring,  this  taste  for  adventure.  The  influence  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  he  traces  in  several  of  the  novels,  and 
he  also  attributes  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Dickens,  and 
Meredith  a  good  deal  of  influence  on  Stevenson  as  a 
writer.  At  the  same  time  he  does  biing  out  very  clearly 
how  much  Stevenson  owed  to  certain  French  writers  botb 
great  and  small.  There  were  the  poetry  of  Charles 
d'Orldans  and  Villon,  the  critical  spirit  of  Montaigne,  and 
the  works  of  Balzac,  Baudelaire,  and  Victor  Hugo. 
Stevenson  hated  Zola,  indeed  he  would  not  have 
exchanged  a  chapter  of  Dumas  plre  for  all  Zola's  bag  of 
tricks — fiction  suflfering  from  small-pox,  he  called  it ! 
After  the  death  of  Dumas  he  regarded  Alphonse  Daudet 
as  incontestably  the  first  of  French  romance  writers,  and 
he  also  appreciated  the  genius  of  Bourget  and  Loti.  M. 
Bonet-Maury  divides  Stevenson's  romances  into  three 
groups— those  which  portray  the  manners  of  certain 
social  classes,  those  which  analyse  certain  curious 
psychological  states,  and,  thirdly,  the  romances  of  love 
properly  so  called. 

i^IERRE  LOTI  IN  INDIA. 

In  the  second  September  number  M.  Pierre  Loti  con- 
tinues his  remarkable  travel  articles  on  India.  It  is  aii 
extraordinarily  rich  and  splendid  style  which  M.  Loti 
brings  to  the  description  of  the  mingled  wonders  and 
horrors  of  India's  ancient  faiths.  In  this  article,  too,  he 
describes  his  visit  to  Pondicherry,  which  naturally 
awakens  in  his  loyal  French  heart  very  mingled  feelings. 
When  Loti  was  ten  years  old  an  aged  great-aunt  once  spoke 
to  him  of  a  friend  she  had  had  long  ago  in  Pondicherry,. 
and  read  to  the  little  boy  a  passage  from  one  of  her  letters,, 
dated  even  then  half  a  century  back,  in  which  there  was 
much  talk  of  palm-trees  and  pagodas.  So  it  was  with  a 
deep  sense  of  melancholy  that  he  arrived  at  this  little,  old^ 
dying  town,  the  grave  of  so  many  splendid  hopes.  It 
must  all  the  same  be  an  intensely  interesting  place. 
There  are  several  French  families  there  who  preserve  the 
traditions  of  the  old  manners  of  the  eighteenth  century,, 
the  period  to  which  their  furniture  and  their  clocks 
belong. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  the  continua- 
tion of  M.  Sorel's  scries  on  the  Peace  of  Amiens  ;  M. 
Prinz  on  the  Coilectivist  tendency  ;  and  M.  Charles 
Benoist  on  production,  wages,  and  agreements  in  coal 
mines. 

China  and  Her  Mysteries. 

All  who  desire  to  understand  China  and  the  problems- 
which  arise  owing  to  the  opening  of  that  country  by 
European  Powers,  should  read  "  China  and  Her  Myster- 
ies," by  Alfred  Stead,  which  gives  in  a  simple  form  the 
essential  points  about  China  and  the  Chinese.  Sent 
post  free  from  this  office  for  is.  6d. 
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LA  REVUE. 

The  interest  of  La  Revue  \s  always  varied  and  well 
sustained.  Prince  Khilkoffs  unpublished  reminiscences 
are  noticed  separately. 

THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Dr,  S.  Bernheim,  as  the  head  of  "  L'CEuvre  de  la 
Tuberculose  Humaine,"  writes  a  lengthy  article  on  tuber- 
culosis and  how  to  insure  against  it.  Every  year  at  least 
150,000  consumptives  die  m  France.  Recent  statistics 
prove  that  200,000  is  nearer  the  mark.  For  each  tuber- 
culous person  dead  there  arc  three  living  ;  of  these 
600,000,  it  is  estimated  that  300,000  are  needy.  In 
Paris  the  evil  is  worse  than  in  the  provinces.  And 
whereas  tuberculosis  is  increasing  in  France,  it  is 
decreasing  in  England  and  Germany.  Out  of  1,000,000 
there  were  in  1899  in  Russia  over  4,000  deaths  ;  France 
3,000,  Germany  2,000,  England  and  Scotland  2,000. 
The^e  are  from  pulmonary  consuniption  alone.  Dr. 
Bernheim  then  gives  many  details  of  the  German 
system  of  combating  consumption.  Germany  now 
possesses  Eighty-three  popular  sanatoria,  which  can 
hol4  20,000  poor  consumptives.  The  sick  and  old  age 
insurance  funds  have  favoured  in  every  way  the  building 
of  sanatoria.  Dr.  Bernheim  argues  that  what  has  been 
so  successful  in  Germany  might  be  made  to  succeed  in 
France.  The  machinery  of  provident  societies  is  all  ready 
to  hand.  Provision  would  be  needed  for  30,000  consump- 
tives— that  is,  fifty  sanatoria  of  150  beds  each.  Every 
sanatorium  would  cost  ;^20,ooo.     The  initial  outlay  of 

1,000,006  is  only  the  sum  which  Dr.  Bernheim  tells  the 
Mutual  Assistance  Societies  they  are  at  present  spending 
so  badly,  without  real  benefit  to  the  sick,  whose  ever- 
tncreasing  numbers  alarm  them. 

POWDERED  MILK. 

Dr.  Gaze  describes  the  labours  of. Dr.  Gampbell,  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  have  resulted  in  reducing  milk  to 
powder.  We  may  now  always  have  enough  milk  in  our 
hospitals  even  in  the  hottest  climates.  Evaporated  milk 
was  a  failure ;  concentrated  milk  contains  no  elements 
of  purie  milk  except  caseine  ;  but  powdered  milk  seems 
really  to  have  solved  the  problem.  Dr.  Campbell  has 
spent  three  years  in  experiments  and  spent  jt20,ooo,  and 
now  powdered  milk,  "  Nutrium,"  is  a  regular  article  of 
commerce,  and  the  factory  for  it  in  Pennsylvania  is 
already  flourishing.  The  milk  is  sterilised,  heated 
and  condensed  by  means  of  sterilised  air  until  the 
milk  becomes  a  thick  paste,  where  the  processes 
of  desiccation  and  granulation  are  completed.  When 
the  product  is  quite  dry  it  is  crushed  in  a  mill, 
reduced  to  powder,  and  put  into  parcels  of  from  lib.  to  51b. 
Dr.  Gaze  thinks  the  benefits  of  powdered  milk  will  be 
enormous.  Bakers  and  pastrycooks  will  find  it  more 
economical,  the  working  classes  will  get  their  milk 
cheaper,  doctors  will  use  it  immensely,  and  above  all  it 
will  lessen  infantile  mortality. 

THE  OBSCURE  HISTORY  OF  MONTE  CARLO. 

M.  Goldorp,  writing  on  Monte  Carlo  and  how  it  has 
come  to  be  what  it  is,  tells  a  curious  story  of  how  in 
thirty  years  vice  has  ^ansformed  a  village  of  600  souls 
into  a  Principality  of  20,000,  the  richest  and  most 
attractive  in  the  world. 

The  1,000,000  revenue  of  the  Casino  pays  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Principality,  affords  the  Prince  a  hand- 
some income,  and  pays  the  costly  personnel  and  the 
enormous  interest  to  the  shareholders. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Changeur  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Mme.  de 
Saint-Balmon,  a  truly  remarkable  and  admirable  woman, 
though  some  of  her  exploits,  he  admits,  may  be  partly 


legendary.  At  any  rate,  to  her  Louis  XlII.  offered  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  infantry. 

M.  Pottier  gives  a  depressing  account  of  the  proletariat 
in  the  theatrical  and  concert  world. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

With  the  exception  of  M.  Raffalovich's  paper  on 
syndicates  and  trusts  and  on  their  effect  on  modem  life, 
noticed  elsewhere,  there  is  little  worthy  of  special  note  in 
the  September  numbers  of  the  Nouvelie  Revue, 

EDUCATION  IN  ITALY. 
M.  Raquini  attempts  to  explain  the  new  system  of  public 
education  now  being  tried  in  Italy,  and  which  seems  to 
be  entirely  modelled  on  that  of  modem  France.  He  gives 
some  curious  details  concerning  the  salaries  paid  to 
professors.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  feelings  with  which 
even  the  youngest  of  Oxford  dons  would  regard  a  total 
income  of  something  like  ;ti5oa  year,  rising,  when  old 
age  is  reached,  to  Ji2\o.  This  scale  only  applies  to  the 
teachers  at  the  great  universities.  A  master  at  an 
ordinary  public  school  or  Lycie  considers  himseK  ver}- 
fortunate  when  after  twenty-five  years*  work  he  can  earn 
as  much  as  ;^i2o  a  year.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
'education  is  in  Italy  absolutely  obligatory,  few  of  the 
Italian  poor,  especially  in  Southern  Italy,  can  yet  read 
or  write.  Each  parish  is  allowed  to  "run"  its  own 
school  as  it  fancies.  In  Umbria  one  unfortunate  school- 
master with  a  total  salary  of  ;^20  a  year  was  supposed 
to  manage  three  parish  schools.  In  another  populous 
little  town  the  teaching  of  130  children  is  confided  to 
one  harassed  individual. 

SYNDICATES  AND  TRUSTS. 
M.  Arthur  Raffalovich  contributes  to  the  first  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Nouvelie  Revue  a  paper  on  the 
very  topical  subject  of  syndicates  and  trusts.  It  is  a 
brief,  well-written  account  of  the  present  position  of  this 
movement  for  the  concentration  of  industry,  which  has 
attained  such  enormous  proportions  in  the  last  few  years. 
M.  Raffalovich  observes  that  the  present  development 
coincides  with  the  great  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
which  followed  the  Spanish-American .  War,  and  the 
outburst  of  speculation  which  then  seized  upon  the  great 
American  financiers,  though  it  left  the  simple  public  rela- 
tively cold.  As  regards  what  may  be  called  the  ethics  of 
the  trust  movement  M.  Raffalovich  has  no "  special 
remedies  to  suggest  in  order  to  mitigate  its  ill  effects  in 
a  social  sense.  In  practice  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the 
shareholders  who  do  benefit,  but  the  financial  go-betweens, 
who  succeed  in  effecting  the  sales  of  individual  businesses 
to  the  trust  or  the  syndicate  ;  indeed,  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  fatal  1  »w  of  the  trust  movement  that  every  such 
organisation  should  be  over-capitalised.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  writer  hails  with  satisfaction  the  success 
of  the  Brussels  Convention  on  Sugar  Bounties,  and  he 
appears  to  have  a  wholesome  dislike  to  trade  bounties 
bestowed  by  the  State  in  any  form,  for  he  is  well  aware 
how  greatly  these  artificial  restrictions  assist  the  opera- 
tions of  trusts  and  syndicates. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

In  the  second  September  number  of  the  Konvelle 
Revue  M.  Rodocanachi  contributes  a  study  of  Margaret  of 
Orleans,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  a  grand-daughter 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

Other  articles  consist  of  a  political  paper  entitled  "  The 
Bargain  in  the  East,"  by  M.  Cirilli  ;  an  account  of  the 
efforts  lately  made  at  Gratz  to  combat  hailstorms  by 
scientific  means  ;  and  articles  on  compulsory-  vaccination 
in  France  and  her  colonies,  and  on  Falgui^re,  all  short 
and  unimportant. 
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THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS, 

The  Nttova  Antologia  follows  up  the  agitation  against 
the  White  Slave  traffic  which  it  courageously  initiated 
some  months  ago  by  an  excellent  rhumi  from  the  pen  of 
Marquis  Paulucci  de  Calboli,  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  International  Congress  held  in  Paris  last  July,  at 
which  sixteen  countries  were  represented,  and  also  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  movement  throughout  Italy  during 
the  last  year.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  every  section 
of  the  nation,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Liberal  and 
Socialist,  has  joined  in  the  movement,  the  need  for  action 
being  emphasised  by  the  geographical  position  of  Italy, 
from  whose 'ports  girls  may  be  shipped  with  deplorable 
facility  to  Cairo,  Constantinople,  Tunis,  and  other  haunts 
of  vice.  Very  much  requires  to  be  done  before  the  traffic 
can  be  suppressed  ;  but  at  least,  as  Marquis  Paulucci 
rejoices,  the  conspiracy  of  silence  which  hitherto  has 
enveloped  the  subject  has  been  broken  down,  and  that 
in  itself  is  a  great  step  towards  moral  reform. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  just  spread  into 
Italy,  thanks  to  the  recent  tmnslation  into  Italian  of  his 
War  of  the  Worlds."  Both  the  Nuova  Antologia  and 
the  Nuova  Parota  for  September  publish  laudatory 
notices  of  his  work,  together  with  his  portrait,  and  hail 
him  as  the  creator  of  an  entirely  new  type  of  fiction.  The 
leader  of  modern  thought  to  whom  the  Nuova  Parola 
devotes  its  monthly  biographical  sketch,  is  Mrs.  Besant, 
whose  life  is  described  at  length  and  with  much  enthusi- 
asm. It  is  curious  in  a  paper  otherwise  accurate  to  find 
the  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  of  all  men,  spoken  of  throughout 
as  "  Lord  Bradlaugh.'* 

Tht  Rtvista  Modern  a  (August  15  th)  publishes  an 
exceedingly  interesting  article  on  the  private  life  of 
Mazzini,  inspired  by  a  previous  article  in  which  the  great 
patriot  was  described  las  suffering  all  his  life,  from  •*  sexual 
anaesthesia,"  To  accuse  a  man  of  having  never  loved  a 
woman  appears  to  E.  del  Cerro  as  an  unpardonable 
insuh,and  he  therefore  describes  how  Mazzini  entertained 
a  lifelong  affection  for  a  young  widow  whose  acquaintance 
he  made  in  exile  at  Marseilles  in  1831.  The  secret  bond 
that  united  them  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  existence 
of  many  letters  that  passed  between  them,  which, 
unknown  to  the  writers,  were  opened  and  copied  by  the 
Florentine  police  and  preserved  by  them.  The  author  is 
also  able  to  quote  a  very  touching  letter  written  by 
Mazzini  to  his  friend  on  her  death-bed,  just  forty  years 
after  they  had  first  met.'  The  September  number  contains 
a  very  sympathetic  sketch  of  the  late  Lord  Dufferin,  by  far 
the  most  popular  ambassador  we  have  sent  to  Rome  of 
recent  years. 

The  Chnltd,  Cattolica  (Sept.  20tli),  taking  as  its  theme 
the  priceless  astronomical  instruments  which  Count 
Waldersee  was  pleased  to  transfer  from  Pekin  to  Potsdam 
as  part  of  his  country's  war-booty,  gives  a  long  account  of 
astronomy  as  practised  by  the  Chinese,  pointing  out 
that  they  already  possessed  in  the  thirteenth  century 
instruments  which"  were  ri0t  made  in  Europe  before  the 
sixteenth.  It  was  the  Jesuits'  well-known  superiority  as 
astronomers  which  first  secured  for  them  in  China  the 
consideration  they  enjoyed  during  the  seventecinth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

The  erection  of  a  new  statue  of  St.  Francis  on  the 
picturesque  hillside  of  La  Verna  inspires  the  Rassegna 
NazionaU  to  devote  two  articles  to  the  Saint  of  Assisi 
(Sept.  1st  and  15th).  G.  Grabinski  begins  an  elaborate 
study  of  the  life  of  Montalembert,  specially  iriteresting.at 
the  present  moment  as  showing  how  the  Catholic  party 


in  the  middle  of  last  centur>'  secured  that  right  of  freedom 
of  education  of  which  the  authorities  to-day  have  just 
deprived  them. 

THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

The  most  attractive  article  in  the  current  Elstoier  is 
that  on  the  art  of  printing  on  cretonne  and  other  stuffs. 
Both  atlimals  and  man  have  experienced  the  necessity  or 
desire  of  decorating  themselves,  as  the  writer  points  out 
in  the  opening  lines,  and  man  has  had  recourse  to 
colouring  or  to  designs  affixed  in  some  way  or  other  to 
plain  cloths.  Coloured  decorations  on  cloth  were  brought 
to  Holland  by  Portuguese  navigators  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  Dutch  set  to  work  to  copy  them  ;  in 
England,  similar  attempts  were  made  about  the  same 
time,  and  in  1634,  under  Charles  II. — which  is  probably 
a  misprint  for  Charles  I. — a  patent  was  granted  for  "The 
Art  or  Myster)'  of  Affixing  Wool,  Silk  and  Other 
Materials  of  Divers  Colours  on  Linen,  Silk  or  Other 
Cements  ;  to  Make  Them  Useful  for  Hangings,  etc.'^ 
In  1720  the  wearing  of  these  printed  stuffs  was  forbidden. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  in  the 
article,  both  historical  and  technical,  and  several  designs 
are  shown  in  the  illustration.  There  'is  a  great  liking 
nowadays  to  learn  "  how  it  is  done "  in  respect  of 
ever>'thing,  so  this  article  will  be  welcome.  Among  the 
other  contents  of  this  magazine  is  a  description  of  a  stay 
in  the  Berkel  district,  which  forms  pleasant  reading,  but 
contains  nothing  remarkable  and  is  illustrated  with  the 
usual  country  scenes.  The  art  contributions  are  ia 
evidence  agam,  while  a  story  and  the  monthly  chats 
make  up  the  list  for  this  month. 

Woord  en  Beeld  has  an  account  of  a  visit  to  a  coal 
mine,  written  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Oppenoorth 
and  another  better  known  contributor,  Mr.  Kfabbe. 
The  illustrations  show  us  the  type  of  miners,  the  boring 
of  a  passage,  and «other  incidents  in  coal  mining.  The 
writers  give  us  a  good  description,  with  historical  data. 
The  portrait  of  Mri  Cort  van  der  Linden,  with  a  character 
sketch,  makes  us  belter  acquainted  with  a  prominent 
man  in  Holland  ;  there  is  another  descriptive  sketch, 
this  time  of  a  country  district,  a  play,  music,  and  an 
instalment  of  a  novel  as  a  monthly  supplement. 

Passing  the  novel  of  Augusta  de  Wit,  previously 
noticed,  the  first  contribution  is  "  Poetry  and  Labour," 
.based  on  a  German  book  called  "  Labour  and  Rhythm.'^ 
The  origin  of  poetry  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve,  but 
there  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  believing  that  it  came 
into  existence  with  the  performance  of  tasks  which  were 
not  pleasurable  ones,  and  these  ta^ks  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  word  "  work."  To  cheer  the  weary  hours  of 
labour  the  workers  sang,  keeping  time  with  the  move- 
ment of  their  hands  or  the  strokes  of  the  primitive  tools 
or  machines.  The  woman  at  the  spinning  wheel,  the 
Chinese  tea-pickers,  and  numerous  workers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  have  their  songs  or  rhymes  to  accompany 
the  movements  they  or  their  implements  make  as  the 
task  is  performed.  The  work  seems  to  be  done  more 
easily  when  a  song  accompanies  it,  and  this  may  well 
suggest  that  labour  created  poetr)\  The  spelling  question 
is  an  important  one  in  Holland,  and  Professor  W.  van 
Helten  gives  his  views  on  the  simplification  of  Dutch 
spelling.  To  our  mind  there  is  not  so  much  necessity 
,  for  the  simplification  of  Dutch  spelling  as  for  the  sim- 
plification of  Dutch  words.  Why  will  our  German  and 
Dutch  friends  write  such  a  word  as  (to  give  an  English 
equivalent)  "  fire  insurance  company  "  without  a  break  ? 
If  they  must  join  it  up,  why  not  put  hyphens  between  the 
words,  as    lire-insurance-company  "  t 
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IS  MATTER  ALIVE?    BY  PROFESSOR  BOSE. 

[Messrs.  Longmans^  Green  ani  Co,  publish  this  day  {October  iS^^^)  ^  scientific  work  by  Professor 
f.  C.  Base,  B.Sc.  London,  of  Calcutta  University,  which,  under  ths  simple  title  of'*'  The  Response  of  Matter,'' 
establishes  tlie  very  startling  truth  that  what  we  call  dead  matter  can  be proi^sd  to  be  alive! 

He  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  tfiat  a  piece  of  steel  ha^  either  sex  or  soul,  of  /leart  or  mind,  or 
cofhclousness.  But  lie  does  prove  that  inorganic  substances  are  capable  of  feeling  to  an  extent  which  enables 
them  to  make  that  distinct  and  registrahle  response  to  external  stimulus  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
the  distinctive  sign  of  life. 

The  following  account  of  the  discai^ery  of  Professor  Bose,  written  by  a  competent  hand,  is  illustrated,  by 
permission  of  the  publis/iers,  with  blocks  appearing  in  t^ie  book.] 


EVER  since  the  btrth  of  modem  science  men 
have  been  fascinated  by  the  difference  between 
the  organic  and  the  inorganic.  The  mystery  of 
life,  and  pre-eminently  of  animal  life,  has  attracted 
as  many  inquirers  as  ever  did  the  quest  of  the 
philosopher's  stone.  For  it  seemed  to  imply  a  far 
greater  miracle.  Its  myriad  individuality  ;  its  eager 
movements  ;  its  peculiar  forms  ;  its  growth  of  large 
from  small,  and  back  to  embryo  again  ;  its  persistence 
of  species  combined  with  its  rapid  evanescence  of 
individuals  ;  above  all,  its  possession  of  consciousness, 
rising  into  thought  and  knowledge — these  and  other 
characteristics  make  up  a  phenomenon  so  complex 
and  stupendous  in  its  seeming  unlikeness  to  all  else 
in  Nature,  that,  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  science, 
living  things  were  inevitably  assigned  a  place  by 
themselves  and  a  terminology  of  their  ow^n.  * 

But  alluring  as  was  the  task  of  dissecting  out  the 
mighty  puzzle  and  putting  it  once  more  together,  the 
scientific  intellect  had  time  after  time  to  turn  back 
from  the  attempt  which  it  had  already  felt  was 
foredoomed  to  failure.  There  were  plants  that 
moved  visibly  and  animals  that  never  moved  at 
aJl ;  and  the  very  existence  of  the  science  of  organic 
chemistry  is  an  abiding  protest  in  chemical  regions 
against  the  arbitrary  distinction  between  living  and 
non-living  products. 

IF  RESPONSE  IS  A  SIGN  OF  LIFE, — 

Yet  there  was  one  criterion  of  life  which  seemed 
to  stand  persistently  alone.  This  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  irritability,  or  power  of  responding  to 
stimulus.  You  pinch  your  arm  :  there  is  an  immediate 
response  in  the  feeling  of  pain.  In  response  to  the 
stimulus  something  is  sent  along  the  nerve  to  the 
brain,  which  causes  the  sensation.  In  fact,  we  have 
here  something  like  an  electric  circuit,  the  effect  of  a 
shock  in  any  part  of  the  body  being  sent  along  the 
conducting  nerve  to  the  detecting  brain.  If  an 
isolated  piece  of  muscle  or  nerve  be  connected 
with  a  detector  of  electric  current — a  galvanometer — 
then  each  time  a  muscle  or  nerve  is  stimulated  by  a 
pinch  or  shock  of  any  kind  the  thrill  of  response  is 


betrayed  by  an  electric  pulsation.  These  electric 
pulses  give  a  faithful  indication  of  the  "livingness" 
of  the  tissue.  When  the  tissue  is  killed  the  electric 
pulse  ceases  to  beat.  We  can  thus  read  the  history 
of  the  life-process  autographically  recorded  before 
our  eyes  ;  we  can  watch  the  diminishing  pulsation 
with  the  waning  of  life  and  the  final  arrest  at  the 
moment  of  death.  The  up-and-down  curve  of  throb- 
bing life  is  replaced  by  a  line  of  immobility  at  the 
moment  when  it  passes  into  non-life. 

— THEN  METAL  IS  A  LIVING  THING! 

Thus  the  pulse  of  electric  response  is  regarded  as 
the  criterion  between  the  living  and  non-living.  When 
it  is  not  found,  we  are  in  presence  of  death  or  else 
that  which  has  never  lived.  A  living  thing  is  respon- 
sive, a  dead  thing  is  not.  The  living  response  with  the 
attendant  phenomena  of  sensation  were  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  working  of  a  mysterious  "  vital  force  " 
w^hich  found  its  dwelling-place  in  the  living. 

Alas,  however,  for  human  boastfulness  !  since  as  the 
result  of  the  latest  discovery  it  appears  that  this 
harmless  little  arrogance  of  man  eager  to  believe  that 
his  corporeal  brain  and  frame  obey  laws  different  from, 
and  greatly  superior  to,  those  which  govern  the 
mineral  world — this  seemingly  innocent  morsel  of 
ignorant  vanity  is  about  to  be  refused  to  us.  For  as 
regards  response,  the  gulf  that  yawned  between  vital 
and  non-vital  has  been  bridged,  and  the  bounds  of 
sympathy  are  pushed  into  a  new  domain  by  proofs 
that  the  responsive  processes  seen  in  life  have  been 
foreshadowed  in  non-life,  and  that  even  metals  respond 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  human  beings ! 

It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  estimate  the  full  significance 
of  such  a  discovery.  The  unity  proclaimed  is  far- 
reaching  and  marks  an  epoch  in  scientific  thought. 

THE  DISCOVERER  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  METALS. 

Dr.  Jagadis  Chunder  Bose,  to  whom  we  owe  this 
discovery,  is  the  professor  of  sicience  at  the  University 
of  Calcutta. 

After  taking  his  degree  in  Calcutta,  he  won 
entrance  as  a  scholar  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  year  1881,    His  course  there  ended  in 
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Fig.  I. — Eff.-ct  of  chloroform  in  depressing  the  elertric  "  pulse"  of  response 
in  a  plant.  The  electiic  pulse  measures  the  livingness  of  a  tissue. 
The  record  shows  the  normal  pulse  before,  and  depressed  pulse  after 
the  application  of  chloroform. 

1884  with  his  taking  simultaneously  the  Natural 
Science  Tripos  and  the  London  B.Sc.  degree,  and  he 
returned  to  India  to  receive — thanks  to  the  interest  of 
Lord  Ripon,  then  retiring — the  Chair  of  Physics  in 
the  Presidency  College,  Calcutta. 

Ten  years  later  his  work  won  the  recognition  of 
the  Royal  Society,  which  published  his  paper  on  the 
*'  Determination  of  the  Indices  of  Refraction  of 
various  substances  fqr  the  Electric  Ray."  In  the  year 
1896-7  Professor  Bose  spent  nine  months  in  this 
country  on  his  first  scientific  deputation  from  the 
Government  of  India.  During  this  period  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.Sc.  of  the  University  of  London  in 
recognition  of  the  value  of  his  research.  The  scientific 
world,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  w^as 
greatly  interested  in  his  apparatus  for  the  detection 
and  measurement  of  the  properties  of  invisible  light. 

Since  his  return  to  India  in  1897  Professor  Bose's 
investigating  energy  must  have  been  redoubled,  to  judge 
from  its  results.  It  was  therefore  inevitable  that  he 
should  be  sent  once  more  to  Europe  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  as  a  delegate  to  the  International 
Scientific  Congress  held  in  Paris  two  years  ago. 
This  was  specially  due  to  the  great  interest  taken  in 
the  cause  of  scientific  progress  by  Sir  John  Woodburn, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal.  The  first 
account  of  Professor  Bose's  discovery — The  Respon- 
sive Power  of  Inorganic  Substances — was  thus 
announced  before  the  Paris  Congress,  a  full  account  of 
w^hich  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Congress. 
Since  reaching  England  he  has  pursued  the  many-sided 
outcome  of  his  inquiry,  and  his  communications  have 
been  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society..  In  May  last  year  he  delivered  a  Friday 
evening  discourse  at  the  Royal  Institution  dealing 


with  the  responsive  phenomena  in  the  living  and 
non-living.  He  subsequently  undertook  an  extensive 
inquiry  on  the  response  in  the  transitional  world  of 
plants,  and  an  account  of  this  work  has  been  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnaean  Society. 

CHARACTERISTICALLY  HINDU. 

Finally,  it  is  not  the  least  remarkable  fact  about  his 
great  theory  of  stress  and  strain  that  this  compre- 
hensive conception  should  have  revealed  itself  to  a 
Hindu  mind.  For  the  doctrine  means  simply  that 
molecular  action  is  one  in  all  matter,  living  and 
non-living.  And  here  Dr.  Bose  appears  to  have 
come,  without  intention,  and  working  by  the  most 
modern  methods,  on  the  time-honoured  goal  of  his 
people's  effort.  Dr.  Bose's  discovery  is  in  some  special 
sense  the  contribution  of  his  whole  race.  We  are  told 
of  a  certain  Madonna  of  Cimabue's  that  it  was  carried 
in  triumph  about  the  streets,  and  old  men  in  Florence 
wept  for  joy  that  they  had  lived  to  see  such  an  advance 
in  the  painting  of  human  emotion.  Some  such  rela- 
tion exists  in  this  case  between  the  regional  thought 
and  interest  of  the  Hindu  people  and  this  scientific 
achievement  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  For  if  the 
simple  ryot  in  his  fields  and  the  grain-seller  in  the 
bazaar  could  but  master  that  technical  jargon  in  which 
the  man  of  science  feels  that  his  ideas  must  be  buried 
— could  but  understand  the  concrete  picture  of  the 
creation  which  stress  and  strain — suggests  they  would 
say  quietly,  "  Yes,  that  must  be  true  ! "  Surely  there 
are  few  instances  of  dramatic  fitness  in  the  history-  of 
science  to  parallel  this. 

HIS  WORK  ON  ELECTRIC  WAVES. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  say  a  few  words  of 
Professor  Bose*s  previous  work  on  electric  waves. 


BEFORE.  ^  AFTER. 

Fig.  2. — Effect  of  "  stimulant "  b  exalting  the  electricT  pulse  in  metaL 
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from  which  he  was  unexpectedly  led  to  his  present 
line  of  investigation.  It  was  the  English  physicist 
Maxwell  who  from  theoretical  considerations  first 
came  to  the  conclusions  that  light  was  a  kind  of 
electric  vibration,  to  all  but  a  single  octave  of  which 
the  human  eye  was  blind.  (Similarly  with  the  ear, 
there  are  whole  ranges  of  sound  inaudible  to  us ;  it  is 
probable  indeed  that  certain  notes  reach  th^  insects 
which  we  shall  never  hear  !)  Hertz,  in  Germany,  was 
able  to  produce  electric  waves  by  rapid  electric 
vibration  and  narrowly  anticipated  in  this  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  the  eminent  English  physicist.  It  is  by 
means  of  this  invisible  light,  sweeping  through  space 
with  incredible  swiftness  in  its  mighty  billows,  that 
wireless  messages  arc  sent.  Thus,  with  the  discovery 
of  electric  vibration  new  realms  of  radiance  possessing 
wonderful  and  unknown  properties  were  opened  out. 

Naturally  the  great  difficulty  in  investigating  these 
rays  arose  from  their  invisibility.  Some  apparatus 
was  required  which  would  serve  to  detect  them. 
Branly,  in  France,  observed  that  the  shock  of  electric 
waves  produced  changes  in  metallic  particles  by 
which  their  power  of  conducting  the  electric  current 
became  increased.  What  these  changes  might  be 
remained  a  mystery,  but  it  was  evident  that  by  this 
means  detectors  of  electric  waves  could  be  made.  At 
first,  however,  these  detectors  or  receivers  proved 
very  capricious  in  their  action,  but  Professor  Bose 
succeeded  in  producing  a  type  of  receiver  which  was 
quite  consistent  in  its  working.  He  was  also  able  to 
construct  a  very  perfect  electric  wave  apparatus  with 
which  the  various  properties  of  invisible  light  could  be 
studied  and  measured.  It  was  the  wonderful  per- 
formance of  this  instrument  that  surprised  and 
delighted  the  leading  savants  who  were  amongst  his 
audience  at  the  Royal  Institution  five  years  ago.  He 
took  various  so-called  opaque  objects — a  book,  human 
hair,  blocks  of  wood,  and  so  on — and  producing 
electric  waves  with  the  help  of  his  apparatus  was  able 
not  only  to  show  that  rays  passed  through  these 
masses,  but  also  to  measure  the  angle  at  which  the 
unseen  light  became  bent  in  its  transmission.  With 
unfailing  certainty  also  the  existence  of  hidden 
strains  within  opaque  masses  was  detected  by  the 
same  means. 

"that  tired  feeling"  in  metals. 

It  was  said  that  the  precise  nature  of  the  changes 
made  by  invisible  light  on  the  mass  of  metallic 
particles  which  constitute  the  receiver  remained  a 
mystery.  In  practical  application  this  fact  had  a 
grave  drawback.  After  receiving  a  signal,  the  detector 
would  become  fatigued  from  the  strain,  and  a  tap  had 
to  be  given  to  revive  it.  The  whole  thing  went  by 
rule  of  thumb.  If  the  receiver  was  to  be  made  more 
sensitive  so  that  messages  could  be  recorded  from  a 
greater  distance  and  with  greater  speed,  it  must  be 
self-recovering,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  contrivance 
of  tapping.  To  bring  about  any  improvement,  there- 
fore, it  was  clearly  necessary  that  the  theory  of  the 
receiver  should  be  properly  understood. 


In  the  course  of  a  lengthy  research,  in  which  a 
very  patient  and  wearisome  investigation  had  to  be 
made  of  all  the  elementary  substances,  Professor  Bose 
lighted  on  several  which  exhibit  self-recovery,  and 
of  which  therefore  receivers  could  be  made  which 
would  require  no  further  tapping.  He  came  to  the 
conclusion,  indeed,  th^t  the  whole  question  was  one 
of  overstrain.  This  is  seen  on  some  materials  like 
lead  wire,  which  become  easily  overstrained,  while 
others,  such  as  a  steel  spring,  exhibit  greater  elasticity, 
and  therefore  more  easily  recover  from  the  effect  of 
strain. 

sensitive  artificial  OkGANS. 

It  was  while  working  on  his  theory  of  the  effect 
of  external  stimulus  on  matter  that  he  was  led  on  to 
a  new  line  of  investigation,  the  outcome  of  which  was 
the  construction  of  artificial  organs  which  simulated 
the  action  of  our  sense  organs.  These  artificial 
instruments  transmitted  the  impressions  received  from 


BEFORE.  ^  AFTER. 

Fig.  3 — Depressing  action  of  Potassium  Bromide  on  metaf. 


without  to  be  recorded  by  suitable  electric  recorders, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  our  sense  organs,  the  eye,  for 
example,  send  in  messages  received  from  the  outside 
to  be  recorded  by  the  brain.  It  is  hardly  to  his 
mind  a  question  of  similarity,  but  rather  of  identity. 

For  what  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  life  ? 
Is  it  not  the  power  to  respond  to  external  stimulus  ? 
We  pinch  or  pass  an  electric  shock  through  the  arm,, 
and  a  visible  twitch  shows  that  the  muscle  is  still 
living.  A  dead  body  does  not  respond  when  pinched 
or  shocked  ;  the  sudden  twitch  is  thus  an  indication 
of  life.  Physiologists  make  the  twitching  muscle 
record  its  autograph  on  a  travelling  strip  of  paper, 
and  the  autographic  record  tells  the  history  of  the 
muscle,  the  story  of  its  stress  and  strain.  When  it  is 
fresh  the  writing  is  bold  and  strong,  as  fatigue  pro- 
ceeds it  becomes  indistinct,  and  when  the  muscle  dies 
the  record  comes  to  a  stop. 

These  are,  however,  but  gross  indications  of  the 
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vital  condition.  There  are  other  and  subtler  pro- 
cesses which  cannot  be  so  easily  detected.  Nervous 
imjmlses,  for  instance,  are  transmitted  without  any 
visible  changes  in  the  nerve.  Yet  when  a  flash  of 
light  falls  on  the  eye,  something  is  sent  along  the 
optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  there  to  be  interpreted  (or 
recorded)  as  visual  sensation.  This  visual  impulse, 
produced  by  the  stimulus  of  light,  is  an  electric 
impulse.  Whenever  a  shock  or  disturbance  impinges 
upon  a  bundle  of  receivers  in  the  human  body,  an 
electric  thrill  is  produced  and  courses  along  the 
nerves,  which  are  but  telegraphic  wires,  to  the  central 
station,  the.  brain. 

THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  OF  MET.A.LS. 

These  electric  pulsations  are  regarded  as  the  signs 
of  life.  External  stress,  like  light  and  sound,  gives 
rise  ,  to  them,  and  the  electric  currents  thus  set  up 
excite  the  brain  and  cause  sensation.  But  when  any 
organism  dies,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  the  living 
mobility  of  its  particles  ceases,  thp  stress-pulses  can 
no  longer  be  sent  along  the  nerves,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  response. 

The  electric  twitch  in  answer  to  external  stress  is 
thus  the  perfect  and  universal  sign  of  life,  and  the 
autographic  records  of  these  electric  twitches  show  us 
the  waxing  and  waning  of  life.  Their  gradual  decline 
shows  the  effect  of  fatigue,  their  exaltation  the  climax 
of  artificial  stimulation,  rapid  decline  the  anaesthetic 
action  of  chloroform,  total  abolition  the  end  of  life. 

But  is  this  electric  response,  the  sign  of  life, 
entirely  confined  to  what  we  call  living  things?  Is  it 
quite  wanting  in  what  we  know  as  the  inorganic  ? 

By  means  of  Dr.  Bose's  instrument  this  question 
can  be  answered  definitely,  for  when  the  metals  were 
stimulated  by  a  pinch,  they  also  made  their  autographic 
records  by  electric  twitches,  and  thus,  being  responsive, 
showed  that  they  could  in  no  sense  be  called  "  dead  "  ! 
Nay,  more,  it  was  found  that  given  the  records  for 
living  muscle,  nerves,  and  metals,  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  one  record  from  the  other.  For  the  metals 
also,  when  continuously  excited,  showed  gradual 
fatigue  ;  as  with  ourselves,  so  with  them,  a  period  of 
repose  revived  their  power  of  response,  even  a  tepid 
bath  was  found  helpful  in  renewing  vigour ;  freezing 
brought  on  cold  torpidity,  and  too  great  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature brought  heat  rigor. 

METALS  CAPABLE  OF  DEATH. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  ultimate  sign  of  life  is 
inevitable  death.  An  animal  is  living  as  long  as  it  is 
capable  of  dying.  It  is  true  that  death  can  be  has- 
tened by  poison.  Then  can  the  metals  be  poisoned? 
In  answer  to  this  was  shown  the  most  astonishing  part 
of  Professor  Bose*s  experiments.  A  piece  of  metal 
which  was  exhibiting  electric  twitches  was  poisoned ;  it 
seemed  to  pass  through  an  electric  spasm,  and  at  once 
the  signs  of  its  activity  grew  feebler,  till  it  became 
rigid.  A  dose  of  some  antidote  was  next  applied ; 
the  substance  began  slowly  to  revive,  and  after  a  while 
gave  its  normal  response  once  more  1 


But  if  the  inorganic  be  indeed  touched  with  tliis 
glimmer  of  living  response,  then  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  construct  artificial  organs  of  perception.    Of  all  iht 
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AFTER. 
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Fig.  4. — Effect  of  the  same  poison  in  abolishing  the  response  in  Nor; 
^Waller),  {d}  plant  and  {c)  metaL 

organs  we  possess  none  is  so  wonderful  as  the  eye. 
Professor  Bose  therefore  turned  his  attention  to  the 
construction  of  an  artificial  retina  which  would  respond 
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to  light.  But  this  particular  organ  has  one  advantage 
over  the  human  eye,  inasmuch  as  its  sweep  of  vision 
is  practically  unlimited,  detecting  waves  of  to  us 
invisible  as  well  as-  visible  light,  whereas  we  are 
c:>nfined  to  a  single  narrow  octave. 

HIS  ARTIFICIAL  EVE. 

It  was  while  he  was  striving  to  interpret  the 
hieroglyphic  records  of  his  artificial  eye  that  Professor 
Bos3  came  upon  certain  hitherto  unnoticed  and 
•extraordinary  phenomena  of  human  vision.  For  if 
the  action  of  the  artificial  corresponded  with  that  of 
the  real  eye,  then  the  peculiarities  of  both  must  be 
present  in  each.  It  may  be  said  th^t,  accordhg  to  the 
stress  and  strain  theory,  the  sensitive  elements  in  the 
retina  respond  to  light  simply  because  they 
are  strained  or  disturbed  by  it,  as  a  wire  is  strained 
by  twist.  Just  as  on  the  removal  of  twist  the 
wire  continues  to  vibrate,  so  do  the  strained  particles 
in  the  sensitive  retina  go  on  oscillating,  and  thus  send 
pulsating  currents  to  the  brain.  These  pulsating 
currents,  again,  cause  a  pulsating  visual  sensation. 
For  if  one  look  at  a  bright  object,  then  shut  the  eye, 
the  bright  object  looked  at  will  appear  and  disappear 
several  times  in  succession.  These  "  sight  echoes 
are  very  persistent,  and  form  the  incipient  stage  of 
the  process  we  call  memory. 

WHY  WE  HAVE  TWO  EYES. 

Another  fact  discovered  from  the  clues  given  by 
the  artificial  retina  is  that  when  we  look  at  any 
object  the  two  eyes  do  not,  at  any  given  instant,  see 
equally  well,  but  each  takes  up  the  work  of  seeing 
and  resting  alternately.  One  falls  asleep,  as  it  were, 
'while  the  other  is  waking  to  its  maximum  conscious- 
ness, and  then  via  versd. 

Thus  Professor  Bose  was  led  to  the  paradoxical 
statement  that  under  certain  circumstances  we  can 
see  much  better  with  the  eyes  closed  than  with  them 
open.  To  prove  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at 
the  light  through  a  modified  stereoscopic  apparatus 
in  which,  instead  of  photographs,  we  have  placed  two 
different  inscriptions. 

On  looking  through  this  one  finds  the  two  images 
superposed,  making  a  blurr.  But  on  shutting  the  eyes 
the  tangled  writing  is  unravelled,  and  the  constituent 
parts  of  a  sentence  are  read  clearly  by  the  brain. 

Thus  sight  lends  itself  to  interpretation  by  the 
process  of  strain  and  self-recovery  amongst  sensitive 
^toms,  and  what  is  true  of  the  complex  organism  of 
the  eye  is  found  common  to  all  nerve,  all  muscle,  and 
to  that  matter  which  we  have  long  thought  of  as  life- 
less and  insensate. 

A  VAST  NEW  FIELD  OF  INQUIRY 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  least  scientific  reader  that 
these  experiments  teem  with  significance.  Not  only 
do  they  completely  destroy  all  barriers  of  a  hard  and 
fast  kind  between  the  responsiveness  of  the  organic 
and  inorganic,  showing  that  the  one  is  merely  some 


greater  complexity  of  the  other";  not  only  do  they 
impress  us  profoundly  with  the  mystery  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  all  things,  but  they  are  full  of  practical 
suggestions  alike  for  the  worker  in  wireless  telegraphy 
and  for  medical  science.  In  the  last  field  they  are  of 
vast  importance.  For  the  effects  of  drugs  have 
been  hitherto  capable  of  only  vague  experiment,  while 
here  we  have  an  opportunity  suddenly  opened  to  us 
of  arriving  at  the  clearest  data  with  regard  to  funda- 
mental processes,  quantities  and  the  rest. 

THE  ALL-PERVADING  UNITY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Yet  every  step  in  this  vast  simplication — making 
them  all  appear  as  various  rhythms  and  harmonies  of 
a  single  fundamental  sequence — only  drives  the  ques- 
tion deeper — "  Who  is  He  that  sits  within,  striking 
the  molecules  this  way  and  that  ?  Or  what  is  He, 
*  Pure,  Free,  ever  the  Witness,'  Who  interprets  the 
records  of  strain,  using  the  brain  as  His  galvanometer, 
and  discarding  alike  the  laboratory  and  its  instruments 
when  these  no  longer  please  Him  ?  "  Dr.  Bose  does 
well  to  end  his  lecture,  given  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
May  loth,  with  the  st  iking  passage  : — 

It  was  when  I  came  upon  the  mute  witness  of  these  self-made 
records  and  perceived  in  them  one  phase  of  a  pervading  unity 
that  bears  within  it  all  things  :  the  mote  that  quivers  in  ripples 
of  light,  the  teeming  life  upon  our  earth,  and  the  radiant  suns 
that  shine  above  us—  it  was  then  that  I  understood  for  the  first 
time  a  little  of  that  message  proclaimed  by  my  ancestors  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  thirty  centuries  ago  : — 

**They  who  see  but  one  in  all  the  changing  manifoldness  of 
this  universe,  unto  them  belongs  Eternal  Truth,  unto  none  else, 
unto  none  else  !  " 

Thus  we  see  that  the  so-called  vital  response  of 
living  matter  has  met  with  the  same  fate  as  other 
differentiae  of  the  organic  and  the  inorganic — that 
once  more  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  line  between 
the  living  which  respond  and  the  non-living  which 
do  not,  but  that  in  both  alike  we  see  the  spectacle 
of  matter  as  a  whole  possessing  irritability  and 
passing  out  of  the  state  of  responsiveness  into  that 
of  irresponsiveness ;  having  its  response  in  both  alike 
affected  by  external  circumstances  and  agencies, 
often  identical ;  responding  in  different  ways  in  both 
alike,  according  as  the  stimulus  is  great  or  little, 
the  critical  degree  being  often  the  same.  In  metals 
and  plants,  as  in  animul  tissues,  we  have  been  shown 
the  phenomena  of  weariness  and  depression,  together 
with  the  possibilities  of  recovery,  of  exaltation,  of 
irresponsiveness  which  is  death. 

Who  can  regret  this?  Is  it  not  the  inevitable 
destiny  of  all  conceptions  which  imply  that  a  given 
phenomenon  is  unique,  mysterious,  and  beyond 
analysis  to  check  inquiry  and  thwart  the  advance  of 
scientific  thought?  Science  can  grow  only  where 
the  mind  of  the  student  is  prepared  to  recognise 
an  underlying  unity  amongst  apparently  diverse 
phenomena. 

"They  who  behold  but  one  in  all  the  changing 
manifoldness  of  this  universe,  unto  them  belongs 
Eternal  Truth ;  unto  none  else — unto  none  else." 

M.  N. 
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•    CASANOVA  AND  WESLEY.* 

It  is  probably  the  first  time  in  the  world  that  these 
two  names  have  been  coupled  together  in  print.  Casa- 
nova was  one  of  the  supreme  rascals  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  counts  Wesley  as  one  of  its  saints.  The 
reason  why  I  couple  them  together  is  because  last  month 
were  republished  in  London  the  abridgments  of  two 
books  which  have  long  been  recognised  by  all  students 
of  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  life  of  their  times 
as  of  inestimable  value.  The  juxtaposition  of  "  John 
Wesley's  Journal "  with  Casanova's  "  Memoirs  "  among 
the  books  of  last  September  suggested  a  train  of  thought 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  some  resemblance 
between  men  who,  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  were  as 
far  as  the  poles  apart. 

Casanova  was  born  in  1720  ;  John  Wesley  was  born  in 
1703  ;  and  both  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  John  Wesley 
dying  in  1793  when  he  was  eighty-eight,  and  Casanova 
in  179S  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  Both  were  men  of 
extraordinary  capacity,  both  led  a  life  full  of  adventure 
and  of  peril,  which  brought  them  in  the  course  of  their 
career  into  contact  with  .many  of  the  most  notable  of  their 
contemporaries.  Both  were  continually  travelling  to 
and  fro  among  their  fellow-men,  visiting  many  countries 
and  making  the  acquaintance  of  many  nationalities. 
Casanova  was  an  Italian,  John  Wesley  was  an  English- 
man ;  both  in  early  life  were  destined  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Church.  Casanova  was  intended  to  be  a  priest,  but 
he  broke  down  in  the  delivery  of  his  first  sermon, 
and  although  he  at  times  showed  signs  of  returning  to  the 
priestly  fold,  his  life  was  spent  outside  holy  orders.  John 
Wesley  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  his  life's  work  was  spent  in  building  up  an  organisa- 
tion outside  its  pale.  Both  men  had  curious  psychic  gifts. 
The  ghostly  experiences  of  the  Wesley  family  at  Epwort'a 
are  among  the  best  attested  stories  of  modern  appari- 
tions, while  Casanova's  exploits  in  ma^ric  and  astrology 
and  his  intuitions,  although  he  with  characteristic 
cynicism  derides  them  as  mere  charlatanism,,  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  possession  of  exceptional  gifts 
which  might  have  been  put  to  better  uses.  Both  were 
magnetic  men  of  strange  influence  over  their  fellows,  and 
we  owe  to  each  an  autobiographical  record  which  paints 
with  extraordinary  fidelity  the  social  and  moral  condition 
of  European  and  English  society  in  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  French  Revolution.  Both  men 
possessed  ready  pens,  a  keen  ejfe,  and  a  wide  experience 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  ;  and  both,  although 
at  the  very  opposite  poles  of  vice  and  virtue,  were  possessed 
of  a  certain  genial  humanity. 

There  the  resemblance  ends.  Casanova  was  a  cynic 
and  a  libertine,  a  gambler,  a  scoundrel  by  his  own 
admissions,  whose  life  was  one  long  tesselated  pavement 
of  vice  and  crime.  These  memoirs  long  enjoyed  such  an 
unenviable  distinction  that  they  have  been  classed 
among  the  forbidden  books. 

John  Wesley,  on  the  other  hand,  was  grave,  austere, 
full  of  apostolic  fervour,  and  every  moment  of  his  life 
was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-men.  The 
two  men  are  in  many  respects  tyf)es  of  their  respective 
races.    M.  Desmoulins  might  have  used  them  as  illustra- 

•  "  Memoirs  of  Jacques  Casanova  de  Seinjtalt,  the  Prince  of  Adven- 
turers."   In  a  vols.    London:  Chapman  and  Hall.    Price  ^as.  net. 

•"J«hn  Wesley's  Journal."  Abridged  by  Percy  Livingstone  Parker. 
f«ondon  :  Isbister  and  Co. 


tions  for  his  book — "  In  what  consists  the  superiority  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons"?  The  Italian,  light-hearted,  abso- 
lutely unmoral,  was  a  bundle  of  passions  and  appetites 
which  he  indulged  without  stint  wherever  he  went. 
Tiie  one  lived  for  self  and  self  alone.  The  other 
thought  only  of  the  welfare,  temporary  and  eternal,  of 
his  fellow-men.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  any 
human  being  has  ever  led  a  better  or  happier  life  because 
Casanova  lived,  whereas  it  has  been  the  glor>'  of  Wesley 
that,  because  of  his  labours,  miUions  of  men  and 
women  to-day  are  lerding  happier  and  nobler  lives  than 
they  would  huve  done  had  he  never  existed. 

And  yet  here  we  touch  upon  one  of  those  strange  and 
mysterious  ironies  of  human  existence.  John  Wesley,, 
the  hero  apostle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  man 
supremely  devoted  to  the  loftiest  ideals  of  love  and  of 
purity  and  self-sacrifice,  was  mated  with  a  termagant  of 
a  woman,  whose  treatment  of  her  spouse  forms  a  modern 
counterpart  to  the  story  of  Socrates  and  Xantippe. 
Casanova  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  his  own  con- 
fessions as  the  supreme  type  of  the  debauched  libertine. 
He  spared  no  woman  who  crossed  his  path.  He  cor- 
rupted the  maid,  depraved  the  nun,  and  lived  in  chronic 
adultery  with  the  wives  of  his  acquaintances.  Yet  he 
was  from  first  to  last  an  exceptional  favourite  with, 
the  fair  sex.  Wesley  was  tortured  by  the  one  woman 
with  whom  he  ever  lived,  while  Casanova  was  over- 
whelmed with  tenderness  and  affection  by  the  lon^ 
procession  of  ladies  among  whom  he  flitted  with  the 
ra^iidity  and  unconcern  of  a  butterfly  among  the  flowers. 
By  such  contrasts  as  this  we  now  and  then  catch  glimpses 
of  the  train  of  reasoning  which  caused  the  old  Fathers  of 
the  Church  to  regard  woman  as  the  ver>'  gate  of  helL 

It  is  a  doubtful  question  as  to  whether  Messrs.  Chap- 
man and  Hall  have  done  well  to  republish  Casanova's 
Memoirs.  In  the  North  American  Keview  for  Septem- 
ber, Mr.  Arthur  Symons  publishes  an  enthusiastic  eulog>' 
upon  the  book,  which  from  many  points  of  view  it 
desen'es,  but  whether  it  is  well  that  the  reader  should 
have  introduced  to  him,  as  one  of  the  familiar  residents 
in  his  library,  the  accomplished  scoundrel  who  spent  his 
old  age  in  reviving  the  memory  of  his  immoralities  is  a 
matter  upon  which  there  is  no  little  difference  of  opinion. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  ta 
the  sendees  which  Mr.  Percy  Parker  has  rendered  to  the 
world  by  publishing  an  abridged  edition  of  John  WesIey^s 
Journal.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  fusty  obscurantism 
and  dog-in-the-manger  jealousy  which  is  apt  to  charac- 
terise all  ecclesiastical  monopolies  that  the  authorities  of 
the  publication  department  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference 
have  resented  the  liberty  which  Mr.  Parker  has 
taken  in  rendering  accessible  to  the  world  in  general  the 
Journals  of  the  Founder  of  Methodism.  These  worthies 
seem  to  be  in  the  true  line  of  succession  of  those  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  who  bind  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne 
round  men's  necks,  which  they  themselves  will  not  lend 
a  finger  to  lift.  John  Wesley's*  unabridged  Journal,  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  issued  by  the  Book-Room,  is  simply  an 
impossible  book.  Heretofore  its  official  custodians  have 
resisted  all  suggestions  to  reduce  it  to  manageable 
compass.  Mr.  Parker  has  now  taken  the  work  oflT  their 
hands,  and  they  growl  at  him  as  if  he  had  infringed  some 
monopoly.  The  dog-in-the-manger  must  surely  bave 
married  into  the  family  of  some  of  the  ancestors  of  these 
excellent  people. 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  GIRL.* 

Th:s  is  a  very  brightly-'.vritten,  entertaining,  genial 
book  by  an  American  girl  who  has  had  as  much  experi- 
ence in  journalism  as  most  of  her  sex.  What  Elizabeth 
Banks  has  not  done  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  except 
that  I  am  sure  she  has  never  done  anything  dishonour- 
ab'e,  mean,  or  unworthy  of  her  sex  or  her  profession. 
She  hns  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience,  and  has  gone 
ihrongh  many  journalistic  adventures,  both  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New.  She  has  survived — and 
that    is    something — and    she    has    kept    the  bird 


Miis  Elizabeth  Banks. 


in    her    breast.     Not    even    New    York  journalism 
of    the    Yellowest    variety    has    deprived    her  of 
the    natural     charm    of    womanhood.     She    is  as 
bright    as    they  make  them,  enterprising,  inventive, 
original,  and  entertaining.    She  made  her  lUbut  charac- 
teristically enough  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  7»//drx,  which 
attracted  general  attention  on  account  of  the  vivacity  with 
which  it  was  written,  and  ever  since  that  time  she  has 
Jnanaged  to  keep  herself  very  much  in  evidence  both  in 
English  mag^azines  and  English  newspapers.     It  has 
been  a  knock-about  life,  and  one  which  is  enough  to 
wear  the  flesh  off  her  bones,  not  that  she  has  ever  ha.i 
n:uch  surplus  of  that  commodity  to  begin  with.    But  on 
the  whole,  despite  all  her  worries  and  anxieties,  she  has 


managed  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  while  doing  so 
to  see  a  good  deal  of  the  world  and  its  ways.  She  is  a 
quaint  girl,  with  a  humorous  outlook  upon  society,  a 
genuine  American  readiness  to  turn  her  hand  to  anything 
that  is  going,  and  an  unsatisfied  ambition  to  write  a  great 
novel. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  this  unwritten  romance,  which  is 
to  be  written  with  her  heart's  blood  and  illustrated  with 
studies  from  the  life  of  two  continents,  we  have  this  book, 
"  The  Autobiography  of  a  Newspaper  Girl."  In  its 
twenty-eight  chapters  we  have  a  good  deal  of  her 
life-stor>*,  with  her  experiences  in  American  newspaper 
offices  and  her  adventures  in  London.  In  the  chapter 
"In  the  Name  of  Christ  ^  she  ventures  to  blow  off  a 
good  deal  of  natural  and  not  unjustifiable  indignation 
against  an  eminent  American  woman  who  posed  as 
zealous  in  all  good  works  for  the  rescue  of  the  unfortunate, 
and  who  ruthlessly  turned  a  pretty  governess  into  the 
streets  of  New  York  close  upon  midnight  because  she 
discovered  that  many  years  before  she  had  loved  not  wisely 
but  too  well.  This  monster's  motto  was  "In  the  name 
of  Christ,"  and  Miss  Banks  has  fixed  it  to  the  chapter  in 
which  she  speaks  her  mind  "  a  piece  "  on  the  subject.  Note 
as  an  interesting  fact  that  the  American  publisher 
refused  to  allow  this  chapter  to  appear  in  the  American 
edition. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Banks  is  a  kind  of  latter-day  miracle 
of  the  burning  bush,  all  fire  and  flame,  and  yet  the 
bush  is  not  consumed.  She  has  been  through  the 
storm  and  stress  of  New  York  journalistic  experience, 
and  yet  she  has  maintained  her  self-respect  and 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  those  by  whom  she  was 
employed.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  surveying  her  own 
experiences,  she  should  frankly  record  her  conviction 
than  many  women  had  much  better  die  right  out  than 
expose  themselves  to  the  fier>'  ordeal  of  being  compelled 
to  execute  any  commission  that  may  occur  to  the 
morbid  imagination  of  an  editor,  or  lose  their  post. 
*'  The  Autobiography  of  a  Newspaper  Girl "  is  a  book 
which  might  be  read  with  advantage  by  all  newspaper 
girls  and  all  who  have  any  ambition  to  be  newspaper 
girls.  I  congratulate  Miss  Banks  upon  her  success, 
and  cordially  wish  her  still  more  success  with  her  forth- 
coming novel. 


THE  JUST-SO  STORIES.* 

This  volume  is  remarkable  'because  it  contains  not 
only  prose  and  verse  from  Mr.  Kipling's  pen,  but  also 
many  illustrations  from  his  pencil.  The  "  Just-so  Stories  " 
are  tales  told  for  the  amusement,  instruction  and  edifica- 
tion of  a  child.  They  are  not  to  be  compared  for  a 
moment  with  his  "Jungle  Book,"  but  they  are  told  with 
considerable  skill ;  they  are  wild,  weird  and  original. 
There  are  twelve  of  the  stories,  telling  how  the  whale  got 
his  throat,  the  camel  his  hump,  the  rhinoceros  his  skin, 
and  the  leopard  his  spots.  They  explain  how  the  first 
letter  was  written,  how  the  alphabet  was  made  ;  they  tell 
the  stor>'  of  the  crab  that  played  with  the  sea,  and  the 
cat  that  walked  by  himself,  and  the  butterfly  that 
stamped. 

Some  of  the  sketches  are  extremely  clever,  and  of  the 
verse,  here  are  four  lines  as  a  sample  : — 

I  keep  six  honest  serving  men, 

They  taught  me  all  I  knew ; 
Their  names  are  What  and  Why  and  When, 

And  How  and  Where  and  Who. 


•  "Tbe  Autobiography  of  a  Newj^paper  Gi.  1."  iiy  MiiS  Eli^abc'h  Barks. 
Loixlon  :  Methu.n  and  Co.    Price  63. 
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WORLD  PICTURES.* 

Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes  hns  now  published  three 
wonderfully-illustrated  books,  marvels  of  printing  skill, 
and  yet  more  marvellous  as  collections  of  clever  sketches 
upon  almost  every  country  and  subject.  His  latest 
volume  deals  with  the  world — no  mean  task — and 
certainly  whoever  buys,  reads,  and  studies  the  book  will 
have  a  much  clearer  idea  of  how  the  world  looks  than 
he  ever  had  before.  There  are  twenty-one  divisions  in 
the  book,  and  since  France  is  the  only  country  which 
receives  three  divisions,  we  see  that  some  nineteen 
countries  are  sketched  and  briefly  described.  In  Brittany 
and  in  Holland,  as  well  as  in  Mexico  and  India,  the  versa- 
tile Mr.  Menpes  revels  in  the  beautiful  colours  and  quaint 
costumes.  There  are  many  full-page  colour  drawings  in 
the  book,  all  of  them  charming,  and  many  of  them 
inconceivably  delicate  in  colour.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  page  drawings  in  black  and  white,  if  anything,  still 
more  attractive  than  the  colour  sketches.  The  text 
contains  much  of  interest,  besides  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  insertion  of  countless  delicate  line  sketches 
here  and  there  on  the  pages. 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  book  and  its  contents  is 
hopeless  without  being  able  to  show  at  the  same  time  all 
of  Mr.  Menpes's  sketches  and  pictures.  To  choose  one 
or  two  for  reproduction  from  among  the  feast  of  colour 
spread  before  the  reader  is  a  task  impossible  of  satis- 
factory accomplishment.  Of  the  coloured  drawings,  that 
on  p.  I $8,  entitled  "A  Garden,  Athens,**  may  perhaps  be 
said  to  surpass  all  the  others  in  delicacy  of  colour  and 
subtle  charm.  Mr.  Menpes's  book  is  one  to  be  bought 
by  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  by  all  world-travellers,  and 
by  all  those  who  desire  to  travel,  since  it  satisfies  the 
eye,  calls  to  mind  delightful  memories,  and  convinces  of  the 
necessity  to  really  see  the  scenes  so  delightfully  pictured. 


ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY.t 

Messrs.  Cassell  have  published  two  profusely  illus- 
trated volumes  dealing  with  various  phases  of  English 
life — one  descriptive  of  its  remote  origins,  the  other  of  its 
latest  developments.  Some  months  ago  I  called  attention 
to  the  first  volume  of  **  Living  London,"  in  which  a  band 
of  writers  and  artists,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  George 
R.  Sims,  combined  to  give  a  vivid  series  of  pictures  of 
all  sides  of  life  in  London.  The  second  volume  is 
fully  as  interesting  as  its  predecessor.  It  contains 
fifty-nine  brief  and  brightly  written  sketches  illus- 
trated by  450  photographs  and  drawings.  We  arc 
shown  London  life  under  many  aspects.  Nor  are 
the  byeways  neglected,  nor  the  canals,  nor  the 
underground  sewers.  The  American,  French,  and 
Jewish  colonies  are  described,  and  religious  London 
is  not  overlooked.  The  other  work  is  of  a  ver\' 
different  character.  It  is  the  first  volume  of  the 
illustrated  edition  of  the  well-known  book  in  which, 
under  the  editorship  of  the  late  Mr.  Tr.iill,  many  com- 
petent writers  described  the  social  history  of  England 
from  the  earliest  down  to  present  times.  The  value  of 
this  admirable  book  is  very  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
exceedingly  careful  manner  in  which  the  illustrations  of 
the  present  edition  have  been  selected.  It  wi  l,  when 
completed,  consist  of  six  volumes,  containing  son.e  2,500 
illustrations,  and  will  form  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
excellent  pictorial  histories  that  have  yet  beL*n  issued. 

*  *'  W.^rld  Picni  cs."  Bv  Mortimer  Menp_'<?.  LondTon :  A.  and  C. 
Black.    2  s. 

t  "Living  London."  Vol.  IL  MeHiim  410.  12s.  ".Social  England." 
Vol.  L    M.diutn  410.    12s.  n-t.    Cassell  and  Co. 


THE  ENCYCLOPiGDIA  BRITANNICA. 

The  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  volumes  of  the 
supplementar>'editioi>of  "The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica" 
are  got  up  on  the  same  liberal  scale  as  their  predecessors. 
Vol.  28  covers  the  letters  Ele — Gla,  and  Vol.  29  the  letters 
Gla— Jut.  The  prefatory  essay  in  the  first  is  by  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen,  and  deals  with  the  question  of  "The 
Growth  of  Toleration  ; "  he  lays  down  the  principle  that 
a  full  acceptance  of  the  duty  of  toleration  is  the  additioa 
of  a  new  article  to  the  code  of  morality. 

One  of  the  best  articles  in  the  volume  is,  of  course,. 
Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russeirs  paper  on  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr. 
Russell  says  that,  great  as  were  Mr.  Gladstone's  elo- 
quence, knowledge  and  financial  skill,  Gladstone  was 
accustomed  to  say  of  himself  that  the  quality  which  most 
distinguished  him  was  his  faculty  of  concentration. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  says  Mr.  Russell,  lived  in  the  habitual 
contemplation  of  the  unseen  world,  and  regulated  his 
private  and  public  action  by  reference  to  a  code 
higher  than  that  of  mere  prudence  or  worldly  wisdom. 
His  love  of  power,  which  was  undoubted,  was  a 
resolute  determination  to  obtain  that  control  which 
would  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  political  mission  with 
which  he  believed  Providence  had  charged  hm- 
His  natural  imperiousness  did  not  show  itself  in  his 
manner,  which  was  conciliator>'  and  even  deferential,, 
but  in  his  sudden  resolves,  his  invincible  insistence,  and 
his  incapacity  to  believe  that  Providence  would  permit 
him  to  be  frustrated.  Gladstone,  concludes  Mr.  Russell,, 
was  by  nature  conservative,  and  his  whole  life  was  spent 
in  unlearning  the  prejudices  in  which  he  was  educated. 

Vol.  29  opens  with  an  essay  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  on 
"  The  Application  of  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  to 
Sociological  Theory  and  Problems."  Mr.  Kidd's  style  is^ 
as  usual,  rather  obscure  and  wordy.  Modern  humani- 
tarianism,  he  says,  is  controlled  by  the  higher  organic 
responsibility  to  life  with  which  the  virility  and  superior 
efficiency  of  our  civilisation  is  identified,  and  through 
which  natural  selection  in  the  end  produces  higher  results 
on  a  far  larger  scale. 


MISS  FOWLER*S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Those  who  were  charmed  with  "  Isabel  Carnaby 
and  they  arc  many — will  find  that  Ellen  Thorneycroft 
Fowler's  new  novel,  "  Fuel  of  Fire,"  greatly  resembles  it. 
The  plot,  as  usual,  is  laid  in  the  Midlands,  which  Miss 
Fowler,  like  George  Eliot  before  her,  knows  so  well  and 
loves  so  dearly.  The  stor>'  is  centred  in  the  ancitnt 
family  of  Baxendale.  We  learn  from  the  prologue  that 
in  the  times  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  Sir  Guy  Baxendale 
fell  in  love  with,  and  would  have  wedded,  in  spite  of  his 
parents,  a  forester's  daughter,  one  Vivian  of  the  Glades. 
But  a  charge  of  witchcraft,  instigated  by  Sir  Guy's  owi> 
mother,  was  brought  against  the  girl,  and  she  was  burnt 
for  a  witch  in  Silverhampton  Market.  In  the  death 
agony  Vivian  pointed  to  Baxendale  Hall  and  prophesied 
thus  : — 

**  First  by  the  King,  ami  then  by  the  Stale, 
And  thirdly  by  that  which  is  thrice  as  great 
As  these,  and  a  thousandfold  stronger  and  higher. 
Shall  Baxendale  Hall  be  made  fuel  of  fire." 
Henry  VIII.  fulfilled  the  first  part  of  the  curse  by 
burning  Baxendale  to  the  ground.    CromwelPs  soldiers 
fulfilled  the  second.    In  the  present  story  the  prophecy 
is  completed,  for  the  hall  is  burnt  again,  though  the  cause 
of  the  fire  is  a  mystery  ;  and  not  till  we  reach  the  end  o^ 
the  book  do  wc  learn  what  was  the  agency  which  was 
"  thrice  as  groat^ais  l^ing  anil  State." 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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{No  Christmas  an  I  G  'ft  Bjoks  arc  incluijd  in  this  list) 


SCIENCE,    NATURAL    HISTORY,  AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Bald*in,  Prof.  J.  M,  Developine.it  and  Evolution  

(MacTiillan'  iiit  lo/o 

Gordon,  W.  J.  Oup  Countpy's  FIshQ^  and  how  to  know 
them :  A  Guide  to  all  the  Fishes  of  Great  Britain.  Iiius. 

in  cobur  Si.npk'n  Mirshail)  6/a 

Huljie,  F.  E.  Wild  Fpults.of  the  Countpy-Slde  

(Hutchinson'  n^r  12/6 
Museums  Journal  (The).  Ed.  by  E.  Ho-vanh.  Jul   1901-Juntf  190a 

Vol.  I.  (Du'au  and  Co  )  n/t  12/0 
Nature  Portraits.    Drawings  and  PhDtographs.  (Rowbnd  Ward^ 

wax  21/0 

Reports  from  the  Canc3r  Research  laboratories:  the 

Middlesex  Hospiial.    Vol.  I.,  by  th^  Director  of  the  Cinc-r 

R.:S2irch  Libo-ator.e-i  (Macinillan) 

Traill,  H.  D.,  and  Mano.  J.  S.  .Editeiby).  S03ial  England.  P  irt  i. 

(Cassell)  net    1  'o 

The  Sslentlfle  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley.  F.ditcd  bv 

Prof.  Sir  M.   Fost-T  and  Prof.  E.  K^y  LinkcUer.    Vol.  IV. 

(Macinill  n^t 

WallLs.  H.  S..  and  Mill,  Dr.  H.  R.  British  Rainfall.  1901  

Slaford]  lo/o 

Witljv.  A.  (Coll.cted  by).  Zoolosrical  Results— N9W  Britain, 

New  Guinea,  etc.    Pa.t  vi  Cimbridg.-  Universi-.y  Prc^^i  12/6 

HISTORY,  BIOGR\PHY,  AND  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

Adamson,  W.  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  J.  Parker,  D.D  

[Cassell )  net 

AlJer«on.  B«mard.  Andrew  Carne?l2 :  from  Telegraph  Boy 
to  Millionaire    I  lias  p 

Algjr.  John  Goldsworth.  Paris  In  1789-94:  Farewell  Letters 
of  Victims  of  the  Gulllotlna    ;(»eorgi  Allen)  net 

Armttrong,  Edward,  M.A.    The  Emperop  Charles  V.  Two 

vols  (Macmillani  net 

Banks,  Elizabeth  L.   The  Autobiography  of  a  **  Newspaper 

,GIp1  "   Methucnl 

Creighton,  Dr.  Mandril,  som^tin^  Bishop  of  London.  Historical 

Essays  and  Reviews  (Longmans)  net 

CuyUr,  Dr.  T.  L.  Recolloctions  of  a  Lon?  Life  

(Hodder  and  Stoughlon)  n^t 
Fedfirn,  Karl.    Dante  and  his  Time  (Hiin.'mann) 

Fnfmeaux.  P.  With  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena ;  being  the 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  John  Stokoe,  Naval  Surgeon.  Tmns. 

by  Edith  S.  Stok:>e  ll^ne^  net 

Harrison,  Frederic.    John  Ruskin  ...(Mac.nillan's  "  EngMsh  Men  of 


.Ttcr.s  ")  net 

Progress  of  Canada  In  the  Century  

(Chiinb^rs)  n,«t 

Horj,  Rev.  A.  H.  Stud3nt*s  History  of  the  Greek  Church. 

(Parkor: 

Irviic,  R.  F.,  and  Alp?rs,  O.  T.  J.  The  Progress  of  New  Zea- 
^  ^  land  In  the  Ceitury  ^Chambe-si  ne- 

Kennedy,  Edwird  B.  The  Black  Police  of  Queensland: 
Reminiscences  of  Offlclal  Work  and  Personal  Adven- 
tures In  the  Eu*ly  Davs  of  the  Colony- John  Murray]  net 

Lissaquaray  (fro  n  ths  French  of .    History  of  the  CommunC  of 

1871   (Unwin^ 

Mackenzie,  W.  Douel.is.  John  Mackenzie,  South  African 
Missionary  and  Statesman   ; Hodder  and  S'.oughton^  net 

Merivale,  Herman  Charles.  Bar,  Stage,  and  Platform  :  Auto- 
biographic MemDlrs    iCh^tloand  Windus 

Murray,   T.    Douglas    (Edivd  by  .     Jeanne  d*Arc,    Ma'd  of 

Orleans,  Denverer  of  France ;  being  the  Story  of  her 
Life,  her  Achievements,  and  her  Death,  as  atte  >ted  on 
Oath  and  set  forth  In  the  Original  Doc  jments  Iiins  ... 

(Heine-nianii)  n  t 

O  ven.  H.   Old  Pembroke  Families  In  the  Ancient  County 

/       Palatine  of  Pembroke  Cl  i  k  ' 

(  Portal,  w.  w.  Some  Account  of  the  Settlement  of  Refugees 
l^(L*EglIse  WjUIoii3)  at  Southampton  .  r.  ^  

■  '  ^  '  ,  //  r v/i ' n-  Ch  r. >tiic  V  O  Tic  • 

RaonUDuval,  Rog^-.   Au  Transvaal  avec  les  Attaches  Mili- 

talres.     Ii:u-   (Puis:  Delag  a  e 

The  Memoirs  of  FranQols-Reni,  Vicomte  da  Chateaubriand, 
some  time  Am  bassador  to  England  ;  being  a  Transla- 
tion by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos  of  the  M^molres 
d'Outre-Tombe.    IUik.  Vds.  v.  and  vi.  

iFreeinan  le"'  per  set  of  ^^xx  vols. 

Vaughm.  Ltcut.-Col.  H.  B.  St.  George  and  the  Chinese  Dragon  : 
an  Account  of  th3  Relief  of  the  Pekin  Legations,  by  an 
OUcer  of  the  British  Contingent,  lilu  UVarson 

War  Jen  urg.  th=  lite  Count  Yo  ck  von.    Edited  by  Major  W.  Jam -s. 

Napoleon  as  a  General   2  vols.  ^Kegm  Paul 
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RELIGIOUS. 
Chirles,  R.  H.  The.Book  of  Jubilees  ;  or.  The  Little  Genesis 

(Black)  net 

Cone,  Oreilo,  D.D.  Rich  and  Poop  In  the  New  Testament ... 

(Black: 

Cooper.  Rev.  Dr.  J.,  and  Maclean,  Dean  {Translated  from  the  S/riac 

byl.  The  Testament  of  Cur  Lord  (T.  and  T.  Clark 

Douglas,  Rev.  R.  God  and  Greater  Britain  (Nisbet:  n.-t 

La  Clavicre,  R.  de  M.  ( Translated  by  G.  H.  Ely).    Saint  Cajetan 

(Duckworth's  .SaintsHss  i^s) 

Matheson,  George,  D.D.  The  Repposentatlve  Men  of  the  Bible. 

(Hodder  and  Stoughton) 

Miller,  J.  R.,  D  D.  Shining  and  Sepving :  Six  Addpesses  on 

the  Christian  Life  (And.ew  Melrose) 

Pole.  Riv.  H.  Consolations  and  Wapningi  ...  (Skeffington)  net 
PoIj,  Rev.  h.  The  Book  of  Common  Ppayep  (Sksffington) 

Richards.  F.  T.    The  EVO  Of  Christianity  ...  (Grant  Rich.irds)  n.t 

Robertson,  Rev.  H.  A.    Erromanga,  the  Martyp  Isle   

(Hodder  and  Stoughton) 

Schecluer,  s.  (Edited  by).  Midpash  Has  Gadol ;  Ancient  Rab- 
binic Homilies  to  the  Pentateuch.— Genesis.  

iCauibridge  University  Press)  net 

The  Temples  of  the  Opient  and  their  Messages   

(Kegan  Paul) 

Wdldon,  J.  E.  C,  D.D.  The  Revelation  of  the  Holy  Splpit 

(Macmil.an) 

CONTEMPORARY  POLITICS,  ETC. 
Afplcandeplsm.  The  Old  and  the  Young.  Letteps  to  John 

Bull,  Esq.    By  Anglo- Af.  ic.inder   (Sampson  Lo.v) 

Bosanquft,  Mrs.  B.  The  Stpength  of  the  People  

(Macmilhn)  net 

Hujhes.  R.  E.,  M.A.,  B  Sc.  The  Making  of  Citizens  :  a  Study 

In  CompaPatlve  Education.    (Contemporary  Science  Series. 

(Waller  Scoit) 

Ro.se,  Fxl^Aard  B.  The  Tputh  about  the  Transvaal :  a  Record 
of  Facts  based  upon  Twelve  Years*  Residence  In  the 

Country.    (The  Author,  8,  John  Street,  Ad.:lphi :  and  Mortnn^ 

Leader  Oflficcl  net 

Stuart,  Do-^ald.    The  Struggle  for  Persia   (Methuen) 

Williams,  Ch  tries.  Hushea  up :  a  Caso  of  Ingulry  Into  some 
Supppessed  Facts  Concerning  the  Conduct  of  the 
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Wap  In  South  Afplea  ^  Richards: 


net  I/O 


TRAVEL,  TOPOGRAPHY,  SPORT  AND 
ADVENTURE. 

Bakrr.  R.  s.  Seen  In  Gepmany.  liius  (Harp-»:  5/.» 

Ballot.  Hugh  H.  L,  M.A.,  B.C.L.  The  Innop  and  Midile 
Temple:  Legal,  Lltepapy,  and  Hlstoplc  Associations. 

Illus  (Mcthiiem  6/0" 

Besaiit,  Sir  w..  and  Mittun.  G.  E.  The  Fasclnatlon  of  London. 
The  Stpand  Dlstplct  

Bcsinl,  Sir  W.  ^Edited  by)  Mitton,  G.  E.  HampstCad   

(BUck)  wii  e.i'^h  1/0 

Betham-Edward*.  Miss.  East  of  Papls :  Sketches  in  the 
G&tlnals,  Boupbonnals,  and  Champagne.  Illus  

(Hurst  and  B'ackotl  7/6 

Caulfeild,  A.  St.  G.  The  Temple  of  the  Kings  at  Abvdos  

(Quiritchj  net  i5/^ 

Conway,  Si-  Martin.  Aconcagua  And  Tteppa  del  Fuego:  a 
Book  of  Climbing,  Tpavel,  and  Explopatlon.  niu  

(Cassell'  nit  ia/6 

Curtis,  Sa.nn  l  Ivcs,  D.I)  Ppimltivo  Semitic  Religion  To-Day : 
a  Record  of  Researches.  Discoveples,  and  Studies  in 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  Slnalt-ic  Peninsula  

(Hodd.:r  and  Stoug'-.ton)  net  6/.> 
K;nn?dy,  Admiral  Sir  WillL-im,  K.C.B.    Sport  In  the  Navy  and 

Naval  Yarns  iCon..tabL)  6.  > 

Menp  s,  Moriiiner.  World  Pictures,  text  by  Dorothy  Menpes. 

lllus  JJIack)  net  2  >/  > 

Mittnti.  G.  E.  Ham pstead  and  Mary lebone.  Illus.  iKiick  net 
Rumi  ishay.  Th.-  Earl  of.  Spopt  and  Politics  under  an  Ea.stern 

Sky.     Illus  (Bbckvo»d  2i'j 

Sims,  (;eorg  •  R.  Edited  by  .  Living* London.  Over  50  iil.istr.^ 
tions.     Vol.11  (i  as'-ein 

SufToIk  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  :  the  Breviary  of  Suffolk 

by  Robert  Reyce,  1618.    No\^?  Published  for  the  First  l  i.iw 
from  the  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  John  Murray  net  i  >/( 

SA-an,  Howard.    Flashes  from  the  Far  East.   Bo  k  I.    i  .> 

Mikido  Land  ;  Tokio  :  HakuLuiik  in) 

Viii.ui,  Luigi.  Italian  Llfd  in  Town  an4  Country.  lii!«s  

(Ne-.vn -s   net  t^'^ 

Willi ims,  Leonard.    The  Land  Of  th3  Dons.    lilus.    iCasbeil   net  ij/o 
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FICTION. 

Baring-Gould,  Rev.  S.   Nebo  the  Nailer   Cass^ll}  6/0 

iWluw,  Jane.  The  Founding  of  Foplunes  ;M»thuen)  6/0 

B^gbie.  Harold.  The  Cupious  an-!  Diverting  Adventures  or 

Sir  John  Sparrow,  Bart  .Methuen)  6/0 

Bennett,  Arnold.  Anna  of  the  Five  Towns  :  a  Novel   

(Ch  ito  and  Windus^  6/o 

Besant.  Walter.    No  Other  Way   Chatio  and  Windus)  6/0 

Bindloss,  Harold.  The  Concession  Hunters  Chitto  and  Windus)  6/0 

BloundcUe-Burtbn,  John.    The  Fate  of  ValseC   (Methu;n1  6/0 

Cable,  Georgi  W.    ByloW  HIU.    lllus  (Hodder  and  Stoughton)  5/0 

C  trey,  Rosa  Noucheita.    The  Highway  of  Fate   Mapmillan)  6/0 

Carting,  John  R.  The  Shado  AT.of  the  Czar :  a  Polish  Romance. 

Ilfus  (Ward,  Lock^  6/0 

Cleev^,  Lucas.    The  Purple  of  the  Orient   John  Long:  6/0 

Clecve,  Lucas.    The  MagiC  of  Rome  tDigby  Lo  g;  6/0 

Cobb,  Thomas.    A  Man  of  Sentiment    Richirds)  3/6 

CoU  idg G.  and  M.    Jan  Van  Elselo   ,Macmillan)  6/0 

Cooper,  E.  H.    George  and  Son   ;J.  Long)  6/0 

Crespigny,  Mrs.  Philip.     From  Behind  the  APi*as    ,Unwin)  6/0 

■■  y,  Waller.  A  Modern  St.  Anthony  

(Heinemann*s  Novelettes  de  Luxs)  2/6 


Dalby,  Waller.  A  Modern  St.  Anthony  . 


Drummond,  H.   The  Beaufov  Romances   (War J,  Locki  6/0 

Forster,  R.  H.  A  Tynedale  Comedy  ^(^ay  and  Bi  d^  6/0 

Fowler,  Elian  Thorneyc.ofi.  Fuel  of  Fir8....Hodd-T  and  Stoughton;  6/0 

French,  Allen.    The  Colonlals  , Richards)  6/0 

Garland.  Hamlin.    The  Captain  of  the  Gray-Horse  Troop : 

a  Novel  ^   vRicl^ards)  6/0 

(i»rn£t,  William  Terrell.   The  Foollng  of  Don  Jaime  ...  (J.  Long)  6/0 

Gurni^r.  Ru^s.ll.  When  Spars  were  Gold :  a  Suppressed  Page 

of  English  History  relating  to  Henry  V.  ...(George  AUon^  6/0 

Glanville,  h  rncst.    The  inca*S  TreiSUre   (Methuen)  3/6 

<;  )dfrey,  Eliz.ib.th.  The  Winding  Road   ;  ......(Lane)  6/0 

Goncourt,   J.   and  E.  de.    {Translated  by  J.   Fi  zmrturice- Riley.) 
Ren6e  Mauperin      Heinemann's  Century  of  French  Romance) 

<;>rky,  Maxim.  Three  Men  :  a  Novel  Jsbistsr)  net  2/6 

Go  ky,  Maxim.   Three  of  Them   ^Unwin)  6/0 

Gorky,  Maxim.  The  Outcasts  and  Other  Stories  ;Unwin}  3/6 

Graves,  Clolild;.    The  Lover*S  Battle   Ricliards)  net  5/0 

Gunler,  Archibald  Chivering.    The  Empty  Hotel  [Wurd,  Lock)  6/0 

Hatton,  B.'ssie.    Pilgrims  Of  Love   Trehernc^  6/0 

Hayd  n,  E'eanor  G     Frcfm  a  Thatched  Cottage   ;ConsubIe)  6/0 

Hichcns,  Robert.  Fellx  :  Three  Years  In  a  Life  (Methuen)  6/0 

Hobbes,  John  Oliver.    Love  and  the  Soul  HuntOrs  (Unwin)  6/0 

Hume,  Fergus.  The  Turnpike  House  J.  Long)  6/0 

Iddesl.igh,  The  Earl  of.    Luck  O*  Lassendale   (Lane)  6/0 

Jerome,  J.?rome,  K.    Paul  Kelver  :  a  NoVOl  .Hutchinson)  6/0 

Keith,  Leslie.    A  Pleasant  Rogue   Hurst  and  Bhckett)  6/0 

Kupp  ird.  .s.  A  Fortune  from  the  Sky  NJson)  2/0 

Lindsay,  Harry.    The  StOry  Of  Leih  (Chatto  and  Windus)  6/0 

MacMahon,  Ella.    Such  as  have  Erred  ^Hutchinson)  6/0 

McCirlhy.  Justin  Huntly.    If  I  were  King  (Heinemann)  6/0 

Magnay.  Sir  W.    The  Man  Of  the  Hour   ^Ward,  Lockl  6/0 

M.inn,  M  iry  E.    Ollvla'S  Summer   Mcthuenl  6/0 

Ma-nan,  Ba>il.  A  Fair  Freebooter  Oisscll)  6/0 

Marsh,  R.  The  Twickenham  Peerage   MJthuen)  6/0 

Mead.',  L.  T.  Confessions  of  a  Court  Milliner  Long  6/0 

Mill,  Garrett.    The  Colonel  Sahib  *  .Blackwood)  6/0 

Montagu,  Lily  H.    Broken  Stalks  Johnson^  6/0 

Morrison,  Arthur.    The  Hol3  in  the  Wall   .Methuen)  6/0 

Mowbray,  J.  P.  Tangled  Up  in  Beulah  Land  Constable;  6/0 

Nor. is,  w.  E.  The  Credit  of  the  Country  ; Methuen)  6/0 

Norway,  G.    In  False  Attire  (Digby  Long)  6/0 

Olipbant,  Mrs.  Storles  of  the  Seen  and  th3  Unseen  

1^  Black woad   nd  Sons)  3/6 

Phillpott-;,  Ed^n,    The  River  ...i   Methuen'  6/0 

Pbipson,  Dr.  T.  L.  Confesslons  of  a  Violinist :  Realities  and 

Romance-..  (Chattoand  Wmdus^  5/0 

RidJeil,  Mrs.  J.  H.   Poor  Fellow  (Wi.it.-^  6/0 

.Savag.j,  R.  H.  An  Egyptian  Tragedy  Higby,  Long'  6/0 

ScoUaid,  Clinton.  The  Cloistering  of  Ursula.  lUus. ...  Cas^dp  6/0 

Sc.Ke.^nt,  AdJinc.  The  Work  of  Oliver  Byrd :  a  Novel- iNisb-t)  6/0 
.She.  lock .  Charles  Rcgi  jald.  Your  Unclo  Lew :  a  Natural-bom 

American  ( H  uichi.iso  ii  6/0 

Silberrad,  U.  L.    The  SuCCess  of  Mark  Wyngate  Constable^  6/0 

StAbles.  w.  Gordon,  M.D..  CM.  In  Forest  Lands :  a  Story  of 

Pluck  anl  Endurance  .Ni^bet)  s/o 

St«--ph.;nsnn,  N  .th.iniel.    The  Beautiful  Mrs.  MOUltOn   Lan^r)  6/0 

^ut  ieria-id,  I'he  Duciiess  of.  The  Wlnds  of  the  World  :  Seven 

Love  Stories  (Heinemmn}  6/0 

Tolstoy,  Count  ^Transht^d  by  R,  Nisbet  Bain).    More  Tales  from 

Tolstoy  Jarrold  6/0 

Tracy.  L.    The  Wooing  of  Esther  Gray   Pearson)  6/0 

J  vnan.  K  itha  inc.    Love  of  SiSters  Smi  h,  Elde-  6  0 

Valiiiigs,  H.  By  Dulvercombe  Water   M.  cmillan^  6/0 

w.iifjrd,  L.  B.  A  Dream's  Fulfilment,  and  other  Stories... 

^Ni..b«;ti  6/0 

Ward.n,  Florence.    A  HDle-and-Cornor  Marriage         Pearson  6  0 

Westcott,  E.  N.    David  Harum.    I  lus   Pearson)  7/6 

Weyman,  Stanley  J.  I.i  King's  Byways  :  Short  Stories  

^Smith,  Eider^  6/0 

Willi  imson,  M.irjori.\  John  Faliner's  Daughter   iFoxwell)  6/0 

Wilson,  Augusta  Evans.    A  Speckled  Bird    Hutchinson)  6/0 

Wodehous«,  P.  G.    The  Pothunters    A.  and  C.  Bl jck)  3/6 

Yorke,  Curiis.  A  Msmory  Incarnate  :  a  Novel  

V Hurst  and  Blackitt)  3/6 


POSTRY,  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Ballads  of  the  Boer  War,  Selected  from  the.  Haversack  of 

Sergeant  J.  Smith.  By  "Coldstreamer (Richards)  net  3/6 
Brooke,  Stopford  A.  The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning  Jsbisier)  10/6 

Crawfurd.  D.    Two  Masque3   (Chapman  and  Hall  I  net  5/0 

John  Wesley's  Journal,  abridged  by  Percy  Livingstone 

Parker  (Isbtst«r)  net  3/6 

Kantzow,  A.  de.    Ultima  Verba  ,UnT»-in^  net  3/6 

Linton,  K.  K.  and  A.    A  Book  of  Poems   Sonnenschcin) 

>iille,  A.  B.  de,  M.A.  Literature  in  the  Century  ^Chambirsi  net  5/0 

Nowbolt,  Henry.   Froissart  in  Britain,    lllus  ,Nisbci)  net  2/6 

O'Hara,  John  Bernard.    Book  orSonnetS   

(Melville  and  Mullen,  Ludgate  Square)  net  3/6 

Robertson,  J.  G.  A  History  of  German  Literature  

(Blackwood  net  10/6 

Tighe,  Harry.  Remorse,  and  other  Essays  

(Swan  Sonnenscheui>  2/6 

ART. 

Bcrenson,  B.mhard.  The  Study  and  Criticism  of  Italian  Art 

^Bell  and  Sons)  net  xo/6 
Chigwell,  Robert.    J.  M.  W.  Tumcr,  R.A.    IHus.    (Masters  of 

British  Art)   Walter  Scott)  net  3/6 

Diviis,  G.  S.    Frans  Hals.   lllus  (Belli  net  £v2/o 

FiJon,  A.  La  Caricature  en  Angleterre  (Paris :  Hachette} 

Gower,  Lord  Ronnld  Sutherland,  I'.S.A.    Sir  Joshua  Reynolds: 

His  Life  and  Art.    (British  Artists  Series)  ...  Bdl  and  Sons!  net  7/6 

Jackson,  Frank  G.  Wood  Carving  as  an  Aid  to  the  Study  of 

Elementary  Art.    lllus  (Chapman  and  Hall)  net  3,''o 

The  Bindings  of  To-morrow  

(Guild  of  Womcn^binders,  6z,  Cha:ing  Cross  Road]  jCz/V'^ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ack^rmann,  A.  S.  E.  Coal  Cutting  by  Machinery  in  America. 

{Colliery  GMardian  Office'  net  12/0 

Arnott.  S.  F.R.H.S.  The  Book  of  Climbing  Plants  and  Wall 

Shrubs    L.anei  net  2/6 

Greenwood,  Jame^.  The  Prisoner  in  the  Dock.  My  Four 
Years*  Daily  Experiences  in  the  London  Police  Courts. 

(Chatto  and  Windus)  3/6 

Hoare,  Henry.  Spade  Work ;  or  How  to  start  a  Flower 

Garden   ^ Humphry s'  net  i/o 

In  a  Tuscan  Garden   (Lxut^  nei  5/0 

London  Statistics,  1900-1901   (P.  S.  King  and  Son)  5/0 

Macgillivray,  £.  J.    A  Treatise  upon  the  Law  of  Copyright 

(Murray)  net  25/0 

Rogers,  W.  s.  Villa  Gardens:  How  to  Plan  and  How  to 

Plant  Them,    lllus   Richards)  a/6 

The  Modern  Lawyer^s  Office:  Being  Suggestions  for 
Improvement  in  the  Organisation  of  Law  Offices,  and 
for  the  Adoption  of  Certain  American  Appliances  and 

Business   Meihods.    By  a  Solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court 

(Stevens)  6/0 

Valentine,  E.  Seton,  and  F.  L.  Tomlinson.    Travels  In  Space  :  a 

History  of  Aerial  Navigation.  lllus  

Hurst  and  Black  ?tt)  net  xo/6 
Vine  nr.  Ralph,  M.D.  The  Wife  and  Mother :  a  Book  of  First 
Principles  for  the  Guidance  of  Young  Married  Women 

(Scott^  5/0 

Young,  T.  M.  The  American  Cotton  Industry  (Methuen)  2/6 

REFERENCE. 

EncyclopSBdla  Britannlca.    The  Fifth  of  the  New  Vols.,  beine 

Vol.  XXIV.  of  ihe  Complete  Work   * 

(A.  and  C.  Bbck  and  the  T.mrs) 


[The  Jewisfar  EncyclopsBdia. 

The  second  volume  of  the  "Jewish  Encyclopaedia" 
(Funk,  Wagnalls  and  Co.)  is  in  respect  of  size,  comprehen- 
siveness, and  distinction  of  contributors  quite  up  to  the 
level  of  the  first.  It  contains  nearly  700  pages,  1,600 
articles  written  by  149  different  contributors,  and  147 
illustrations.  The  volume  begins  with  the  word 
"Apocrypha,"  and  ends  with  the  name  "  Benash."  Among 
the  illustrations  is  a  reproduction  of  Aquila*s  Greek 
translation  of  II.  Kings,  a  coloured  plate  showing  the 
distinctive  badges  worn  by  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  double  plate  of  an  auto-da-fe  in  Madrid,  and  another 
plate  showing  autographs  of  Jewish  celebrities,  among 
which  will  be  found  the  srgnatures  of  Disraeh,  Heine, 
Lassalle,  Marx,  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  Rubinstein  and 
Spinoza,  and  all  the  great  Jewish  fianciers  and  scholars. 
There  are  also  about  thirty  portraits  of  famous  Jews, 
The  comprehensiveness  of  the  volume  is  amazing. 
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LEARNING   LANGUAGES    BY  LETTER-WRITING. 


COUNTY  COUNCILS  AND  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

THE  County  Councils  are  beginning  to  see  the  need 
of  Modem  Language  Travelling  Scholarships ; 
but  at  the  rate  of  one  nsw  county  a  year  we 
shall  not  get  on  very  fast.  That  seems  about  the 
average  at  present.  Let  us  hope  that  as  the  ball  rolls 
its  accretions  will  be  larger.  The  Middlesex  Council 
Khis  year  gave  three  holiday  travelling  scholarships  to 
secondary  t-;achers,  of  the  value  of  £i2  each.  Mean- 
time we  ourselves  have  been  the  happy  medium  whereby 
three  English  lads  have  spent  a  pleasant  time  in  a 
French  home,  each  receiving  a  French  lad  as  a  visitor  in 
return.  There  is  no  pleasanter  way  of  increasing  one's 
knowledge  provided  the  accompanying  circumstances 
are  congenial.  That  we  cannot  guarantee,  but  we  all 
fjel,  in  all  countries,  the  same  desire  that  a  guest  should 
'  be  happy  when  with  us,  and  go  away  charmed,  and  that 
is  really  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  scheme. 

A  HOLIDAY  EXCHANGE. 

Needless  to  say,  the  French  are  more  eager  ;  the  new- 
n:jss  of  the  scheme  is  an  attraction  with  them,  and  we 
are  more  inclined  to  wait  and  feel  that  the  plank  beneath 
our  feet  is  safe.    M.  Mieille,  in  a  discourse  upon  holiday 
scholarships  pronounced  at  the  Lycde  of  Tarbes,  says 
truly  (and  we  may  take  the  words  to  ourselves) : — 
France  has  to-day  more  than  ever  need  of  men  of 
action  ;  there  are  other  fights  than  those  on  a  field  of 
battle — fights  which  demand  no  less  energy,  courage,  and 
endurance  ;  it  is  as  important  to  keep  rank  in  the  world 
of  economics,  of  commerce,  and  of  industry  as  to  main- 
tain the  glory  of  our  armies  in  warfare  or  to  be  superior 
in  the  realms  of  imagination  and  art."    He  then  goes  on 
to  urge  that  the  giving  of  such  scholarships  is  true 
patriotism,  and  urges  the  lads  amongst  his  hearers  to 
pro5t  by  the  holidays,  and  to  turn  the  sense  of  the  old 
adage^  **  Know  thyself"  into  "  Know  others."    Have  we 
patriots"  in  England,  too.^    Let  them  see  the  value  of 
such  scholarships  as  the  Gilchrist  and  the  good  work  it 
enables  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Dawes,  of  the  Pembroke 
County  School,  to  do.    His  report  on  Belgian  bi-lingual 
teaching  has  much  food  for  thought. 

WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  WAR  OFFICE  DECISION? 
Surely  the  ways  of  our  rulers  are  sometimes  queer. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Education  I  ivs 
great  stress  upon  the  need  of  a  good  general  education 
as  a  basis  of  the  special  military  training  ;   it  insists 
upon  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  and  makes 
French  or  German  compulsory  for  the  entrance  examina- 
tions at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.    Thus  up  to  a  certain 
age  the  students  are  to  be  reasonably  fluent  even  in 
speaking  French  or  German.     The  lad  enters  Woolwich 
or  Sandhurst,  and  from  that  time  is  dumb  as  regards 
other  tongues  than  his  own,  for  it  is  proposed  to  abolish 
the  teaching  of  modern  languages  there.  The  idea  must  be 
that  the  knowledge  acquired  will  remain  safe  and  quiescent 
during  the  student's  military  course,  like  honey  carefully 
sealed  in  its  cells  ;  but  do  the  authorities  know  so  little 
about  a  lad's  brain-cells  as  to  suppose  they  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  cells  of  the  beehive.^    Any  schoolmaster 
would  tell  them  something  different  from  that. 

AN  AUXILIARY  LANGUAGE. 

M.  Coutourat  writes  concerning  the  Delegation  that 
adhesions  are  coming  in  from  such  societies  as  the 
Academic  Inip^riale  des  Sciences  de  Vienne.  In  Eng- 
land the  Keighley  Chamber  of  Co  iimerce  is  the  pioneer 
in  joining.     Which  reminds  me  that  when  Mr.  J.  Rhodes 


first  communicated  with  us,  he  prefaced  his  letter  with 
the  remark  that  he  should  have  written  before,  only  he 
supposed  that  our  earnest  interest  in  the  study  of  Modern 
Languages  would  prevent  any  notice  of  such  a  subject  as 
,  an  auxiliary  International  tongue.    But  there  is  no  reason 
for  the  one  to  interfere  with  the  other.    Such  things  are 
largely  changed  by  perspective.    Standing  in  Waterloo 
Station  a  few  days  ago  and  watching  the  hansoms  go 
down  the  approach,  at  a  certain  turn  the  horses'  legs 
appeared  to  come  in  actual  contact  with  the  iron  bar- 
suspended  under  the  hansom  and  acting  as  a  drag— I 
even  thought  the  drag  must  have  slipped,  and  that  some 
horrible  accident  would  happen ;  but  still  looking  I  soon 
saw  that  all  had  the  same  appearance  at  that  one  par- 
ticular spot  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  perspective.    Seen  from 
a  distance  an  auxiliary  International  means  of  communi- 
cation may  appear  needless  or  absurd,  dangerous  even. 
But  seen  close  and  examined  carefully,  it,  like  Esperanto, 
becomes  a  fascinating  occupation,  which  in  no  wise 
hinders  the  study  of  any  national  language,  but  strongly 
increases  the  interest  in  it.     It  opens  up  vistas  which 
can  only  be  properly  explored  from  the  national  standpoint. 
THE  FORTHCOMING  CONFERENCE. 
A  short  time  ago  I  promised  to  give  M.  Coutourat's  letter 
and  the  Delegation  Prospectus,  but  am  prevented  by 
lack  of  space  from  giving  either  in  full.    Will  those  who 
would  like  to  have  the  prospectus  and  those  also  who 
desire  to  know  more  about  Esperanto  kindly  send,  with 
addressed 'stamped  enveloj^e,  to  the  Secretary-  for  Inter- 
national Correspondence  at  this  office  ?    Those  who  wish 
to  know  more  about  a  modernised  Latin  as  an  International 
medium  should  write  to  Mr.  G.  Henderson,  St.  Katherine's, 
Oxted.   The  issues  of  the  Morning  Leader  for  the  second 
week  in  September  contained  many  letters  of  interest  on 
this  subject.    The  Declaration  has  this  preamble  :— 

An  International  auxiliary  language  is  not  destined  to  replace, 
in  the  individual  life  of  every  people,  their  national  idiom,  but 
to  serve  as  a  medium  for  speaking  and  writing  between  persons 
whose  mother-tongue  is  difi'erent.  It  should,  therefore,  fulfil  the 
following  conditions  :  — 

1.  It  must  be  fitted  for  the  usages  of  social  life,  commercial 
interchange  and  scientific  and  philosophic  reports. 

2.  It  must  be  easy  of  acquisition  for  ordinary  people. 

3.  It  should  not  be  a  national  tongue. 

The  Delegation  proposes  to  unite  all  the  partisans  of 
such  an  International  language  and  thus  lead  up  to  an 
authoritative  and  universally  accepted  solution  of  this 
question. 

M.  Coutourat  writes  : — 

One  can  well  understand  that  many  would  prefer  English 
to  be  this  International  tongu  ?,  whilst  many  more  wouM  prefer 
it  should  he  French  ;  but  leaving  on  one  side  national  jealousies, 
English  petiple  have  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  their  language 
to  foreigners.  True,  the  grammar  is  simple — even  too  simple, 
for  it  permits  of  cqmimqucs the  great  diffijulty  is  the 
pronunciation.  **  Creature"  rhymes  with  '* preacher,"  and 
here  in  one  sentence  the  same  syllable  has  six  different  ways 
of  pronouncing  it  :  "  Though  a  tough  cough  and  hiccough  plough 
me  through."  . 

Foreign  schools  being  now  in  full  swing  as  well  as  our 
own,  I  hope  to  receive  many  lists  of  scholars,  bovs 
especially,  who  desire  French  and  German  corres  ondents. 

Adit  Its  are  requested  to  forward*  is.  towards  cost  of 
search. 

Many  Russian  and  Indian  lads  desire  Correspondents ; 
who  will  respond  } 

An  English  lady  in  India,  a  teacher,  would  be  glad  if 
English  teachers  would  write  to  her. 
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Wake  Up!   John  Bull. 

An  Illustrated  Supplement  to  the  "Review  of  Reviews." 


No.  16.]         Issued  as  an  integrral  part  of  the  Review  op  Reviews  of  October  15,  1902. 


RINGING  THE  TOCSIN  AT  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

"  1  T  7ISE  WEEK"  was  the  title  that  used  to  be  given  to  the  week  when  the  British  Association  for  the 
V  V  Advancement  of  Science  held  its  autumnal  meeting  in  the  provinces.  Last  month  the  wise  men 
held  their  "  Wise  Week  "  at  Belfast,  and  wisely  devoted  no  small  part  of  their  time  and  energy  to 
ringing  up  John  Bull.  President  Dewar  began  with  a  solemn  warning  about  German  competition,  Professor 
Perry  followed  with  a  diatribe  against  our  Public  School  Education,  and  Professor  Henry  Armstrong  followed 
on  the  same  side.  All  had  the  same  warning  to  deliver  :  they  sounded  the  tocsin  of  alarm  in  the  ears  of  sleepy- 
headed  John  Bull.    I  quote  on  the  next  page  extracts  from  their  addresses. 


THE  TWO  ARMIES. 


MILITARISM 

VERSUS 

EDUCATION. 


WHEN  John  Bull  wakes  up 
he  will  find  that  during  his 
slumber  he  has  been 
handicapped  for  life  by  the  crushing 
burden  of  an  Army  and  Navy  ex- 
penditure greater  than  that  of  any 
of  the  military  Empires  of  Europe. 
He  cannot  both  eat  his  cake  and 
have  it.  If  he  spends  his  millions 
on  preparations  for  slaughter  he 
cannot  afford  to  educate  his  people 
as  the  Americans  educate  their 
children.  I  reproduce  here  one  of 
Mr.  Davenport's  cartoons  from  the 
JVeiv  York  Jmrnal,  which  explains 
succinctly  enough  why  it  is  the  New- 
World  is  beating  the  Old  World 
hands  down. 


The  American  School  Army. 

Ke^v  York  yoMrnal.\ 


The  European  War  Army. 

[Sept.  14,  «9<»- 


Ours  is  an  army  of  children,  thrirs—ihe  Euro/^afU-^an  army  of  gr^n  mtn     But  our 
is.  and  'Mill  retnnin ,  the  morr  powerful.    Jt  is  an  anny  of  edncatum.    It  will  fight  and  vnm  iAf 
battles  of  its  co:iUtry  with  brains,  defeating  these  who  rely  on  bulle.sand  musele. 
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EDUCATE,  EDUCATE,  EDUCATE!  OR  PERISH. 


THE  WARNINGS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  at 
Belfast  last  month,  the  president,  Mr.  Dewar, 
called  attention  to  the  way  in  which  German 
chemists  were  beating  us  hand  over  hand  because  the 
Germans  as  a  nation  were  so  much  better  educated. 

THE  VICTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  CHEMISTS. 
Professor  Dewar  said  : — 

In  1901  there  were  4,500  trained  chemists  empliyed  in 
German  works,  as  against  1,700  employed  twenty-five  years 
earlier.  According  to  a  liberal  estimate  the  number  of  working 
chemists  in  this  country  is  1,500,  while  at  the  very  outside  it 
cannot  be  more  than  2,000.  In  other  words,  in  an  industry  in 
which  we  were  once  pre-eminent  the  United  Kingdom  cannot 
to-day  show  more  than  one- third  of  the  professional  staff 
employed  in  Germany.  As  the  result  of  the  long-continued 
labours  of  this  splendidly  organised  army  of  scientific  workers 
the  value  of  German  chemical  industries  is  officially  estimated 
at  no  less  than  50, 000,000  sterling  per  annum.  Professor 
Dewar  says  these  industries  are  very  largely  founded  on  **  basic 
discoveries  made  by  English  chemists,  but  never  properly 
appreciated  or  scientifically  developed  in  the  land  of  their 
l>irth."  Now,  what  is  the  explanation  of  this  extraordinary 
and  disastrous  phenomenon  ?  I  give  it  in  a  word — want  ot 
education.  We  had  the  material  in  abundance  when  other 
nations  had  comparatively  little.  We  had  the  capital,  and  wc 
had  the  brains,  for  we  originated  the  whole  thing.  Bu:  we  did 
not  possess  the  diffused  education,  without  which  the  ideas  of 
men  of  genius  cannot  fructify  beyond  the  limited  scope  of  an 
individual.  I  am  aware  that  our  patent  laws  are  sometimes 
held  responsible.  Well,  they  are  a  contributory  cause  ;  but  it 
niu>t  be  remembered  that  other  nations  with  patent  laws  as 
protective  as  could  be  desired  have  not  developed  the  colour 
industry.  The  root  of  the  mischief  is  not  in  the  patent  laws  or 
in  any  legislation  whatever.  It  is  in  the  want  of  education 
among  our  so-calhd  educated  classes, '^and  seconiarily  among 
the  workmen  oi  whon  these  depend. 

The  **  really  appalling  thing  "  is  not  that  the  Germans  have 
captured  this  or  that  induUry,  or  even  a  dozen  industries,  but 
thai  the  German  population  has  reached  a  level  of  general 
training  and  specialised  equipment  which  we  can  only  hope  to 
attain  in  two  generations  of  hard  and  intelligently  directed 
eriiicational  work  ! 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  OUR  BOYS. 
Professor  Perry  gave  a  doleful  account  of  the  failure  of 
our  public  schools  to  educate  our  boys.    The  students 
who  enter  schools  of  applied  science  from  our  public 
schools — 

Cannot  write  English  ;  they  know  nothing  of  English 
subjects  ;  they  do  not  care  to  read  anything  except  the  sptiriing 
news  in  the  daily  papers  ;  they  cannot  compute  ;  they  know 
nothing  of  natural  science;  in  fact,  they  are  quite  dtficicnt  in 
lha*.  kind  of  general  education  which' every  man  ought  to  have. 
Our  school  system  resembles  the  ordinary  type  of  old-established 
works,  where  gradual  accretion  has  produced  a  hig^dedy- 
pipgledy  set  of  shops  which  one  looks  at  with  stupefaction,  for  it 
is  impMDssible  to  get  business  done  in  them' well  and  promptly, 
and  yet  it  seems  impossible  to  start  a  reform  anywhere.  What 
is  wanted  is  an  earthquake  or  a  fire— a  good  fire — lo  destroy 
the  whole  works  and  enable  the  business  lo  be  reconstructed  on 
a  consistent  and  simple  plan.  And  for  much  the  same  reason 
our  whole  public  school  system  oup;ht  to  be  *'  scrapped,"  What 
we  want  to  see  is  that  a  boy  of  fifteen  shall  have  had  mental 


training  in  the  study  of  his  own  languige,  in  the  experimental 
study  of  mathematics,  and  in  the  methods  of  the  student  of 
natural  science.  Such  a  boy  is  fit  to  begin  any  ordinary 
profession.  The  average  boy  leaves  an  English  school  with 
no  power  to  think  for  himself,  with  a  hatred  for  books,  with 
less  than  none  of  the  knowledge  which  might  help  him  to 
understand  what  he  sees,  and  he  has  learnt  what  is  called 
mathematics  in  such  a  fashion  that  he  hates  the  sight  of  an 
algebraic  expression  all  his  life  after. 

TOO  MUCH  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 
Professor  Perry  said  : — 

We  have  all  got  to  see  that  there  is  far  too  much  unskilled 
labour  among  workmen  and  foremen  and  managers,  and 
especially  in  owners.  I  laugh  at  the  idea  that  any  country  has 
better  workmen  than  ours,  and  I  consider  education  of  our 
workmen  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  prosperity  in  all  engineering 
manufacture.  It  is  from  him  in  countless  ways  that  all  hints, 
leading  to  great  inventions  come.  Unless  we  pay  some  regard 
to  the  fact  that  the  cleverest  people  in  several  nations  arc 
hungry  for  our  trade  and  jealous  of  our  supremacy,  we  may  for 
a  time  lose  a  little  of  that  supremacy.  We  have  been  loo- 
confident  that  manufactures  and  commerce  and  skill  in  engineer- 
ing would  remain  with  u>  for  ever.  We  have  had  a  very  strong 
hint  given  us  that  we  cannot  for  ever  go  on  with  absolutely  no 
education  in  the  scientific  principles  which  underlie  all  engineer- 
ing. There  is  another  important  thing  to  remember.  Should 
foreigners  get  the  notion  that  we  are  decaying,  we  shall  no 
longer  have  our  industries  kept  up  by  an  influx  of  clever 
Uitlanders,  and  we  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  forgetting 
what  we  owe  to  foreigners,  Fleming  and  German,  Hollander,. 
Hu^enot,  and  Hebrew  for  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources.  Think  of  how  much  we  sometimes  owe  to  one 
foreigner  like  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens.  In  our  country 
nearly  all  discoveries  come  from  below. 

THE  NEED  FOR  IMAGINATION. 
Professor  Armstrong  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  the- 
scientific  use  of  the  imagination,  that  "  an  honest  attempt 
be  made  to  teach  not  only  the  three  R's,  but  also  a 
fourth.  Reasoning— the  use  of  thought-power— and  that 
a  properly  wide  meaning  be  given  to  all  the  R*s.  Of  all 
powers  acquired  at  school,  that  of  reading  was  of  first 
importance.  Reading  was  not  taught  in  schools  in  these 
days  ;  if  it  were,  people  would  not  waste  their  time  on  the 
rubbish  which  now  figures  as  literature,  and  for  which  a 
rational  substitute  must  be  found.  A  well-read  man  was 
worshipped  at  the  Universities,  and  held  up  to  all  comers 
as  a  pattern.  Why  should  not  children  be  encouraged 
to  be  *  well  read  '  ?  Let  us  admit  this  and  sow  books  in 
their  path. 

'*  .^11  our  narrow  views,  all  our  narrow  actions,  wtr:  b  \t 
consequences  of  the  lack  of  imaginative  power— of  our 
failure  to  make  any  scientific  use  of  our  imagination.. 
American  industry  was  distinguished  by  the  rcadiness^ 
with  which  manufacturers  scrap  their  machinery  and 
refit.  Why  cannot  we  agree  to  scrap  our  scholastic  and 
academic  ideals,  if  not  our  schools  and  schoolmasters,, 
and  refit  on  scientific  lines  ?  Unfortunately,  it  too  often 
happened  that  those  placed  in  authority  were  the  very 
last  to  attempt  to  n'arch  with  the  times." 
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THE  AMERICAN  TRUST  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

The  End  of  the  Tobacco  War. 
For  the  moment  American  Trusts  are  somewhat  under 
a  cloud.  The  American  Tobacco  Trust,  after  little  more 
than  a  year*s  campaign,  has  abandoned  the  conquest  of 
the  British  market.  Ogdens  has  been  sold  to  the 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company,  and  for  the  moment  there 
is  chuckling  in  the  camp  of  the  anti-Trust  men.  But  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  foray  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Trust  into  England  has  not  brought  into  exist- 
ence an  English  Trust  which  may  be  quite  as  tyrannical 
as  its  American  assailant.  The  late  rivals  appear  to 
have  agreed  to  divide  the  English-speaking  world  between 
them,  and  to  scramble  for  the  trade  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  Campaign. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  accurately  to  gauge  the  real 
significance  of  President  Roosevelt's  speeches  on  the 
subject  of  Trusts.  Mr.  Fred  Hanlson  takes  a  sanguine 
view  of  his  enterprise.  He  says,  in  the  Positivist 
Review^  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  thinks  he  sees  how  to  curb 
fraudulent  Trusts  by  legislation  and  public  supervision 
Avithout  interfering  with  the  natural  tendency  of  industry 
to  mass  its  organisation.  He  is  a  bold  man,  and  has 
•entered  on  a  task  which  demands  statesmanship  of  the 
highest  order.  He,  too,  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
pretended  to  prophesy  the  result.  But  the  struggle  must* 
be  one  of  the  most  critical  in  modern  histor>'. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mocking  satirists  of  the  New 
York  Journal  embody  in  clever  cartoons  the  wide- 
spread feeling  of  scepticism  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
President's  attack  upon  the 'Trusts. 

The  same  newspaper  continues  unceasing  its  war  upon 
the  Trusts.  Mr.  Opper's  facile  pencil  is  never  weary  in 
caricaturing  the  great  corporations  which  have  grown  up 
under  the  shelter  of  the  protective  tariff.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  believed  to  contemplate  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  but  for 
the  moment  the  Republican  party  managers  are  wedded 
to  Protection.  I  reproduce  one  of  Mr.  Opper's  amusing 
illustrated  "  Nurser>'  Rhymes  for  Infant  Industries"  : — 


JVVw  York  youtHal.^ 

"  What  aro  j-ou  doing,  my  prjtty  mai  1 '* 
**  I'm  doing  the  Pcopir,  kind  sir  ! "  she  said. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS  AND  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Christmas  is  still  more  than  two  months  away,  but 
the  tide  of  Christmas  publications  has  already  begun  to 
flow.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  welcome  precursors 
of  Christmas  is  the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck's 
box  of  Christmas  calendars,  Christmas  cards,  Christmas 
pictures,  Christmas  panels,  Christmas  books,  and  Christ- 
mas toys  for  children.  The  collection  this  year  is  as  full, 
as  interesting  and  as  varied  as  ever.  Cats  seem  to  be 
well  to  the  fore  in  their  calendars  and  picture  books. 
Autograph  cards  also  seem  to  be  in  considerable  vogue. 
Celluloid  as  a  material  is  beginning  to  be  used,  albeit  a 
little  sparingly.  The  chief  novelty  that  I  notice  in  this 
year's  Christmas  box  is  a  very  clever  combination  of  a 
calendar  with  picture  postcards.  Twelve  gems  of  art, 
pictures  by  famous  masters  admirably  reproduced,  are 
printed  side  by  side  in  sets  of  three.  At  the  foot  of  each 
picture  there  is  the  calendar  for  the  month,  and  at  first 
sight  it  appears  to  be  merely  an  ordinary  picture 
calendar  of  rather  more  than  usual  attractiveness.  But 
if  you  look  closely  you  will  find  that  each  picture  is 
separated  from  the  other  and  from  the  calendar  at  the 
foot  by  a  perforated  edge,  so  that  when  the  month  is  over 
you  tear  off  the  picture,  and,  turning  it  over,  behold ! 
on  the  other  side  it  is  a  postcard  which  is  used  to 
be  sent  through  the  post.  Therefore  at  the  end  of  each 
month  instead  of  allowing  the  picture,  of  which  you  have 
got  tired,  to  hang  against  the  wall,  you  can  detach  it,  and 
send  it  to  any  person  you  please  as  a  picture  post- 
card. The  idea  is  very  ingenious,  and  is  another 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  popularity  of  the 
picture  postcard  is  spreading  in  this  countr>'.  We  are 
still  a  long  way  behind  Germany,  where  it  is  said  the 
Post  Office  profits  by  ;£3,4oo  a  day,  which  is  paid  for  the 
postage  of  picture  cards  sent  through  the  post.  Raphael 
Tuck's  Annual,  and  the  gaily  coloured  cardboard  toys  for 
children,  are  as  bright  and  interesting  as  ever. 

The  only  other  parcel  of  Christmas  literature  yet  to 
hand  reaches  me  from  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Sons.  As  a 
specimen  of  colour-printing  done  in  this  country  it 
deserves  special  mention.  Hitherto,  we  have  alwaj-s 
been  told  that  English  printers  in  colours  could  not 
compete  with  their  German  rivals.  The  best  of  our 
colour-printing  work  has  hitherto  been  done  in  Germany. 
As  the  demand  for  colour-printing  increases  day  to  day, 
I  am  glad  to  see,  from  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Son's  books, 
that  at  least  one  of  our  publishers  has  found  it  possible 
to  design  and  print  his  coloured  illustrations  at  home. 
The  most  notable  of  their  Christmas  books  is  the  3s.  6d. 
short  life  of  Christ,  published  under  the  title  of  **  A  Friend 
of  Little  Children."  It  is  written  by  M.  A.  Hoyer,  and 
very  ^copiously  illustrated.  There  are  nearly  twenty 
full  page  illustrations  admirably  printed  in  colour.  The 
design  of  the  pictures  is  good,  and  the  quality  of  the 
colour-printing  excellent.  Messrs.  Nelson  also  send  us 
several  of  their  Nurser>'  Rhymes  and  .Christmas  picture 
books  dealing  with  Red  Riding  Hood,  birds,  etc.  The 
question  as  to  the  prices  at  which  colour-printing  can  be 
done  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  Germany,  is  one 
upon  which  the  outside  public  have  no  information.  W\ 
we  can  speak  of  is  as  to  the  quality,  a:.d  the  quality  in 
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WHY  ENGLAND  IS  LOSING  GROUND. 

By  an  American  Observer. 

Mr.  Arthur  Goodrich  contributes  to  the  Wdrld^s 
Work  for  September  a  brief  article  entitled  "  England  as 
Seen  by  an  American  Business  Man."  It  is  an  interview 
with  an  active  American  business  man  who  constantly  visits 
this  country,  and  some  of  his  remarks  are  worth  quoting. 

This  American  observer  says  that,  while  the  effect  of 
the  American  invasion  has  been  exaggerated,  it  is  to  a 
considerable  measure  an  accomplished  fact,  and  has 
produced  a  changed  attitude  of  the  British  merchant  and 
trader  towards  American  business  men  and  American 
products.  Even  in  two  years  the  suspicious  air  of  English 
business  folk  has  lessened  considerably.  He  thinks 
there  is  no  material  change  as  yet  in  the  equipment  or  in 
the  methods  of  English  business  concerns,  except  in  those 
that  are  run  by  American  capital  and  American  ingenuity. 
The  English  have  led  the  world  so  long  that  they 
do  not  take  the  cry  of  "  Wolf !  wolf !  seriously.  The 
English  are  much  more  devoted  to  pleasure  and 
sport  than  to  politics  or  business.  He  is  much 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  even  at  these  critical  times 
most  people  in  England  were  reading  Tit-Bits,  Answers 
and  the  Golden  Penny — papers,  he  says,  of  which  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  Americans  would  not  read  if  paid  to. 
When  you  tell  the  Englishman  that  there  is  danger 
ahead  from  foreign  competition,  he  replies  :  "  It  will 
come  out  all  right,"  and  leaves  his  office  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  at  football  or  cricket.  He  will  not 
work  night  and  day,  as  many  American  wealthy  men  are 
in  the  habit  of  doing.  He  does  business,  but  he  does 
not  mean  business,  and  throws  his  heart  more  into 
cricket  than  into  the  work  in  the  office.  Stop-press 
news,  news  that  is  important  enough  to  stop  the  presses 
to  insert,  is  almost  entirely  sporting  news.  English 
business  men  have  a  quiet,  dignified  courtesy,  and  an 
inexhaustible  patience  which  they  show  when  they  listen 
to  Americans  who  tell  them,  with  no  provocation  at  all, 
how  they  should  emulate  the  land  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

Of  the  British  wo:4cman  this  American  observer  says 
"  he  drinks  too  much,  and  loses  both  time,  quickness,  and 
keenness.  He  begins  early,  and  stops  for  breakfast  and 
dinner,  and  loses  more  time  by  stopping  and  starting  ; 
and  thirdly,  in  comparison  with  Americans,  he  has  no 
ambition."  The  Morgan  Steamship  Trust  came  nearer 
waking  up  the  average  Englishman  than  any  preceding 
incident,  but  England  has  been  losing  her  high  place  on 
the  seas  for  a  number  of  years.  British  self-confidence 
and  lack  of  initiative  are  enabling  the  Germans  to  control 
much  business  that  before  the  war  was  done  by  English 
ships.  In  1901  the  German  boats  carried  223,000 
passengers  to  New  York,  as  against  120,000  carried  by 
the  English  lines. 

The  last  word  is  as  follows  : — "  The  Englifjh  do  not 
know  the  competition  that  is  being  built  up  against  them, 
and  they  do  not  care.  That  is  the  truth.  But  the  con- 
dition cannot  be  more  than  temporary.  The  English 
people  are  so  sensible,  healthy,  vigorous,  and  industrious 
that  they  are  certain  to  come  to  their  senses  in  course  of 
time."  At  the  same  time  he  hints  that  it  may  be  too 
late. 

By  a  British  Officer. 

There  is  a  short  but  interesting  paper  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  October,  by  Major  C.  C. 
Townscnd,  on  "The  American  Industrial  Peril." 
Major  Townsend  has  been  recently  making  a  lengthy 
inspection  of  English  and  American  factories  on  behalf 


of  the  Indian  Government.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  American  supremacy  in  industrial  science  is  due  not 
to  anything  special  in  the  genius  of  the  American,  but  to 
the  environment  and  general  conditions  of  thought  among 
which  the  American  lives.  "  It  is  not  the  Yankee,  but 
the  air  of  Yankeeland  that  leads  to  success."  As  evi- 
dence of  this.  Major  Townsend  mentions  that  in  one 
great  city  of  the  Union  he  found  that  the  president  of 
the  greatest  electricaf  concern,  the  president  of  one  of 
the  largest  national  banks,  the  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  engineering  concerns,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  were  all  British.  The  master  mechanics  in 
many  factories  are  Englishmen. 

It  is  not  so  much  in  the  excellence  of  American 
machinery  that  success  lies  as  in  the  outturn  obtained  by 
that  machinery.  American  machinery  cannot  surpass 
the  machinery  used  by  the  best  English  firms  ;  but 
nowhere  outside  the  States  does  machinery  yield  such  an 
outturn.  Major  Townsend  also  lays  stress  on  the 
encouragement  given  to  American  workmen.  In  the 
United  States  every  man  has  a  right  to  see  his  boss  ;  he 
j^ives  no  reason  except  that  he  wants  to  see  him,  and  he 
is  sure  of  a  careful  hearing.  If  his  suggestion  proves  to 
be  of  value  he  is  well  rewarded. 


ARE  OUR  "BUSINESS  MEN**  MEN  OF  BUSINESS? 

A  writer  who  signs  himself  R.  E.  Verned  contributes 
to  Macmiilan's  Magazine  for  October  an  impeachment  of 
the  English  business  man.  He  maintains  that  the 
business  man  of  England  has,  for  a  lifetime  past,  proved 
himself  to  be  unpractical,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  he  is 
endangered  in  his  supreme  place  by  the  business  men  of 
other  nations.  Mr.  Verned  maintains  that  the  old  con- 
ception of  business  ability,  which  was  all  very  well  for  our 
forefathers  in  the  age  of  production,  is  no  longer  the 
formula  of  success  in  our  time,  which  is  an  age  of 
distribution.  To  be  a  good  ledger  clerk  does  not  prove 
that  one  would  be  a  good  head  of  a  financial 
corporation  ;  and  if  our  business  men  do  not  cease  to 
matce  the  mistake  of  going  on  for  ever  on  this 
assumption  we  shall  end  by  being  celestialised  or 
taken  over  by  the  Hottentots.  The  business  man  has 
a  very  good  conceit  of  himself,  and  he  is  perpetually 
sneering  at  the  Government  because  it  is  not  a  Govern- 
ment of  business  men.  But,  says  Mr.  Verned,  every 
Government  office  is  conducted  on  principles  far  more 
conducive  to  efficiency  than  the  principles  prevailing 
among  business  men.  In  the  public  offices  nepotism 
has  been  abolished ;  in  private  offices  it  is  the 
rule  for  Englishmen  to  regard  the  firm  as  a  family 
concern.  In  the  second  place,  every  Government 
docs  insist  upon  securing  evidence  of  the  possession  of  a 
certain  amount  of  education  on  the  part  of  its  employees. 
But  business  men  stand  almost  alone,  when  picking  their 
cbrks,  in  ignoring  the  value  of  the  trained  intelligence 
arising  from  education.  They  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  universities,  and  regard  capacity  to  keep 
accounts  and  manage  a  typewriter  as  much  more 
valuable  qualifications  for  a  post  in  the  City  than  a 
first-class  university  degree.  Business  men  also  have  an 
idea  that  there  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  their 
offices  that  breeds  practical  ability.  But  there  is  no 
magical  creative  power  in  a  ledger.  It  is  astonishing 
that  they  should  be  equally  contemptuous  of  those  who 
have  a  special  commercial  education.  In  commercial 
education,  says  Mr.  Verned,  we  have-attained  a  prominent 
position  in  the  rear. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER   FOR  1903. 


Office  of  thk  "Review  of  Reviews," 

Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street, 
Octcbci'  ist,  1902. 

AT  this  time  of  year  in  America  the  publishers  of  all  the  magazines  begin 
to  advertise  special  inducements  offered  to   their  readers  who  are 
intending  to  renew  their  subscriptions  for  the  coming  twelve  months. 
The  notion  of  pushing  business  by  offering  special  inducements  to  subscribers 
is  one  which  might  be  acclimatised  hertf  with  considerable  advantage. 

I  am  the  more  tempted  to  make  an  essay  in  this  direction  because  it  might  be 
possible  by  such  arrangements  not  only  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Review 
and  increase  its  influence,  but  also  to  secure  for  my  readers  advantages  which 
they  would  otherwise  lose.  What  is  the  object  of  the  Review?  It  is  to  make 
the  world  more  vivid,  more  real,  more  interesting  to  the  people  who  live  in  it, 
to  keep  people  in  touch  with  the  great  movements  which  stir  mankind,  to 
enable  them  to  feel  more  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done  the  world-wide 
communion  of  mind  with  mind  and  heart  with  heart.  For  more  than  a  dozen 
years  now  it  has  been  my  endeavour  month  by  month  to  produce  a 
magazine  which  would  enable  the  dweller  in  the  remotest  countryside 
to  feel  something  of  the  glow  and  rushing  life  of  the  great  world  from  which  he 
is  secluded,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  those  who  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  rush  and  whirl  of  everyday  events  to  form  some  idea  of  the  drift 
and  tendency  of  the  great  drama  of  contemporary  history.  The  swarm  of 
magazines  which  have  come  into  existence  since  the  Review  first  stirred  the 
somewhat  stagnant  waters  of  the  publishing  world  in  1890  have  for  the  most 
part  contented  themselves  with  ministering  to  the  amusement  of  their  readers. 

The  aim  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  has  been  very  different  from  the  first. 
It  has  had  a  serious  purpose,  which  precluded  the  publication  of  fiction  or  of 
the  other  features  of  the  lighter  magazines.  It  has  been  emphatically  the 
organ  of  ideas.  In  the  score  of  bound  volumes  which  constitute  the  file  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  there  is  to  be  found  a  living  history  of  the  last 
twelve  years,  and  not  a  history  merely  of  events,  but  a  veritable  encyclopaedia 
of  ideas,  carefully  collated  and  condensed  from  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
world.  No  working  journalist,  no  student  of  our  times  who  wishes  to  refer  to 
phases  of  the  political,  social,  and  other  movements  of  the  time,  can  lay  his 
finger  anywhere  upon  a  more  complete  collection  of  the  best  that  has  been 
written  in  recent  years  upon  this  subject.   ^  j 
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Keeping  in  mind  the  original  intention  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  casting  about  for  some  way 
of  benefiting  my  annual  subscribers,  it^  was  suggested  that  nothing  would  be  better  than  to  arrange 
for  a  special  offer  by  which  our  subscribers  could  obtain  both  the  Review  and  a  specially  attractive 
addition  to  their  library  under  the  price  at  which  either  could  be  bought  separately.    Largely  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  emphatic  benediction  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  the  Americans  have  taken  up  the  Stereoscope,  and 
have  improved  and  developed  it  so  that  it  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  recognised  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
every  public  and  private  library.    In  place  of  the  old  heavy  box  into  which  stereoscopic  views  were  formerly 
introduced,  there  is  now  a  very  light  aluminium  Stereoscope,  which  is  held  in  one  hand,  and  can  be  easily 
adjusted  to  the  varying  eyesight  of  the  persons  who  use  it.    The  best  of  Stereoscopes,  however,  would  be 
useless  without  Stereoscopic  Views  ;  and  these,  too,  have  undergone  an  improvement  which  has  at  least 
kept  pace  with  the  improvement  of  the  Stereoscope  itself.    The  Keystone  View  Company,  which  is  now 
domiciled   in  Great  Britain,  and  is  represented  by  some  two  or  three  score  of  active  and  energetic 
agents   who  are    canvassing    the    country    from  end  to   end,   and  doing   a   good  business  both  for 
the   Company  and  for    themselves,   has    done    a    great    deal    to   open    the    eyes   of    the  British 
public   to   a  sense   of  the   use   of  the  Stereoscope.     They   have  published    a    veritable    library  of 
Stereoscopic  Views  which  have  been  taken  by  their  own  photographers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Their 
complete  library  is  advertised  at*  100  guineas.    It  contains  more  than  200  dozen  of  Stereoscopic  Views, 
which  in  their  totality  constitute  a  veritable  Pictorial  Encyclopaedia  of  everything  that  is  most  interesting 
on  the  world's  surface.    When  the  managers  of  our  libraries  realise  the  Stereoscope's  importance  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  books  on  their  shelves  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  Stereoscopic  Library  will  form 
one  of   the   most  popular  and   useful  additions  to    every    public   library   and  reading-room.      But  a 
Stereoscopic  Library  costing   100    guineas    is    practically   out    of  the   range   of  ordinary  individuals. 
Fortunately    the     Keystone    View    Company    do    not    confine    themselves    to    doing    business  with 
millionaires     and     public    institutions.     They    will    supply    a    single    Stereoscope    and     a  dozen 
slides  for  16s.  6d.    But  a  dozen  slides  is  a  somewhat  inadequate  equipment  for  a  Stereoscope.    Orders  are 
usually  taken  by  the  agents  of  the  Keystone  Company  for  a  handsome  box  containing  a  Stereoscope  and  fifty 
assorted  Stereoscopic  Views.    The  market  price  of  this  is  J[^2  14s.  6d.,  made  up  as  follows: — Stereoscope, 
^s.  6d.;  fifty  slides  at  9s.  a  dozen,  37s.;  and  the  box,  los.    It  is  impossible  for  the  majority  of  mankind  to  see 
most  of  the  exciting  events  of  history,  and  for  the  enormous  majority  the  most  famous  and  beautiful  and 
historic  scenes  on  the  world's  surface  can  only  be  known  by  the  aid  of  the  pencil  of  the  artist  or  the  pen  of 
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the  ready  writer.  But  as  a  picture  is  superior  to  the  most  eloquent  printed  description,  so  a  Stereoscopic 
View  is  superior  to  a  photograph,  for  it  enables  us  to  see  things  in  relief.  The  figures,  the  monuments  stand 
out  with  a  clearness  of  outline  and  an  apparent  solidarity  which  is  surprising  to  those  who  have  never  looked 
through  modem  stereoscopes. 

I  have  therefore  made  arrangements  with  the  Keystone  View  Company  for  the  supply  at  special  rates  of  a 
Stereoscope  with  a  set  of  fifty  Views,  packed  in  a  box,  to  those  who  subscribe  direct  to  the  Review  of 
Reviews  for  1903  to  this  office.  But  this  offer  must  be  confined  to  subscribers  who  are  resident  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  The  Box  with  the  Stereoscope  cannot  be  sent  by  book  post,  and  the  working  of  the  parcel  post  to 
foreign  countries  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  terms  of  this  offer  are  explained  on  the  next  page.  In  brief,  it  enables  any  of  our  subscribers  to 
secure  for  42s.  that  for  which  otherwise  they  would  have  to  pay  ^3  3s.  od.,  thus  eflfectin^  a  saving  of  21s. 

I  especially  call  the  attention  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  Stereoscopic  Views,  and  who  are 
beginning  to  cast  about  as  to  the  purchase  of  Christmas  presents  and  New  Year's  presents,  that  this 
offer  renders  it  possible  for  them  to  make  a  very  handsome  present  which  would  otherwise  have  cost 
them  JQ2  14s.  6d.  for  the  sum  of  J[^2  2s.,  and  will  secure  them  a  FREE  subscription  for  a  whole  year 
to  the  Review  of  Reviews.  Should  they  already  be  subscribing  to  the  Review  of  Reviews 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  the  trade,  I  will  send  a  copy  of  each  issue  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  for  1903  to  any  other  address  they  might  send  me,  at  home  or  abroad.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  those  who  have  friends  and  relatives  abroad  that  there  is  no  New  Year's  Gift  so  acceptable  to  the  exiled 
Briton  as  a  magazine  which  twelve  times  a  year  reminds  him  of  the  old  folks  at  home,  and  keeps  him  in  touch 
with  the  greater  world  from  which  he  may  be  for  the  time  being  cut  ofT. 

This  oflfer  is  open  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  will  expire  on  December  31st.  Subscribers  can 
choose  from  any  of  the  following  sets,  but  I  would  specially  recommend  the  composite  set,  which  has  been 
.specially  made  up  for  our  sub  scribers  : — 

(E)  Fifty  selected  views  in  Italy  and  Greece. 

(F)  Fifty  selected  views  in  Europe. 


(A)  Fifty  selected  views  in  Palestine. 

(B)  Fifty  selected  views  in  Egypt  and  Turkey. 

(C)  Fifty  selected  views  in  the  British  Isles. 

(D)  Fifty  selected  views  in  Switzerland. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Views  in  Set  H  specially  selected  for  our  readers  :- 


(Cv)  Fifty  selected  views  in  America. 


THE  "REVIEW  OF   REVIEWS"   SELECTED  SET  OF  STEREOSCOPIC   VIEWS.— H. 


1.  The  Coronation  Procession  of  the  King. 

2.  The  Funeral  Procession  of  Queen  Victoria. 

3.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  at  Ottawa. 

4.  The  Funeral  of  President  McKinley. 
$.  The  Eruption  of  Mount  Pelee. 

6.  British  Troops  entering  Pretoria. 

7.  Groote  Schuur,  Mr.  Rhodes*s  house  at  Cape  Town. 

8.  Wrecked  Pekin. 

9.  Westminster  Abbey. 

10.  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

11.  Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster. 

12.  The  Tower  of  London. 

13.  St.  Paul's. 

14.  Shakespeare's  Birthplace. 

15.  B'jrns*s  Birthplace. 

16.  Edinburgh. 

17.  Lakes  of  Killarney. 

18.  Giants'  Causeway. 

19.  Notre  Dame. 

20.  Arc  de  Triomphe,  Paris. 

21.  Cologne  Cathedral. 

22.  Milan  Cathedral. 

23.  St.  Peter's,  Rome. 

24.  The  Colosseum,  Rome. 


25.  The  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

26.  The  Rialto,  Venice. 

27.  The  Alhambra. 

28.  The  Acropolis. 

29.  View  of  Constantinople. 

30.  View  of  Stockholm. 

31.  View  of  Florence. 

32.  View  of  Gibraltar. 

33.  The  Capitol,  Washington. 

34.  The  Parliament  Buildings,  Ottawa. 

35.  The  Falls  of  Niagara. 

36.  Yosemite  Valley. 

37.  City  of  Mexico. 

38.  The  Sphinx  and  Pyramids. 

39.  View  of  JerusaUm. 

40.  The  Matterhorn. 

41.  The  Jungfrau. 

42.  View  of  Oberamraergau. 

43.  The  Dying  Gladiator. 

44.  Gold  Mining  in  the  Rand. 

45.  Among  the  Lilies. 

46.  Our  Coloured  Brethren. 
47-50.  Pictures  for  Children. 


It  may  be  seen  from  the  list  of  views  that  the  selection  covers  a  wide  field,  contain's  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  the  more  important  events  of  the  new  century,  views  of  the  most  famous  buildings  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  together  with  pictures  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  and  historic  cities  in  the  wholp  world. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  those  who  read  these  lines  may  be  unable  to  pay  down  at  once  the  £^2  2S- 
required  by  this  offer.  In  order  to  meet  this  case  I  have  adopted  the  instalment  system  which  has  lately  been 
imported  into  this  country  from  the  United  States,  and  will  undertake  to  send  the  box  at  once,  and  supply  the 
Review  every  month,  on  receipt  of  a  postal  order  for  los.,  and  a  signed  undertaking  to  pay  5s.  a  month  for 
the  following  seven  months.  Subscribers  will  find  on  p.  439  a  form  of  subscription  which  will  suit  this  purpose. 
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A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS! 

THE    "REVIEW    OF  REVIEWS"! 

for  a  year,  and 

BOX  OF  STEREOSGOPIC  VIEWS 

costing  £2  14s.  6d. 

Postal  price  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  one  year 
Price  of  the  Box  of  Views  < .  . 


For  los.  down  and  5s.  per 
month  for  seven  months. 


086 
2  14  6 
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We  offer  this  three  guineas'  worth  for  two  gniin^^  cash  down  or  45s.  in  small  payments. 

We  pay  carriage. 

llVe  are  only  enabled  to  do  so  because  we  have  acquired  a  large  number  of  Boxes  of  Views,) 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Our  special  offer  is,  unfortunately,  strictly  limited  to  residents  in 
the  British  Isles.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  box  and  Stereo- 
scope cannot  be  sent  abroad.  Many  may,  however,  desire  to  have 
the  Review  of  Reviews  sent  as  a  present  to  some  friend  abroad. 
If  so,  fill  in  form  for  purpose  at  foot. 


How  the  Stereoscope  is  used. 


LITTLE  PAYMENTS. 

As  soon  as  we  receive  the  form  below  filled  in  and  los.,  we  will 
despatch  the  box  of  views  to  address  given,  carriage  paid,  at  once, 
and  the  Review  will  follow  in  due  course  for  twelve  months. 
Subsequent  payments  of  5s.  will  have  to  be  made  on  the  ist  of 
each  following  month.  If  further  views  are  desired,  they  will  be 
supplied — ^to  those  who  go  in  for  the  special  offer,  but  to  them  only — 
at  6s.  a  dozen.    The  ordinary  market  price  is  9s. 


To  the  Manager  (Special  Offer),  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  14,  Norfolk  Street,  W.C. 

I  accept  your  special  offer  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  twelve  months,  and  the  Box  of  Stereoscopic 
Views,  and  enclose  los.  I  hereby  agree  to  make  further  payments  of  5  s.  on  the  first  day  of  each  month 
until  I  shall  have  paid  45s.  in  all.  The  box  of  views  is  to  be  sent,  carriage  paid,  at  once,  but  all  right  and 
title  to  it  remains  with  the  Review  of  Reviews  until  the  full  amount  has  been  paid. 

Sigfud  


The  box,  which  is  to  contain  set 
to  be  sent  to : — 


of  views,  is 


JVame\ 


Add  less. 


The  Review  of  Reviews  is  to  be  sent  for  twelve 
months,  beginning  to : — 


Name . 


Address . 


Date. 


Please  write  clearly,  and  state  if  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss. 

If  the  box  of  views  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  are  bought  outright  for  £2  2s.,  the  above  form  need 
not  be  signed,  of  course. 
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List  of  the  Leading  Contents  of  Current  Periodicals. 


N.B.— The  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  regrets  that  owing  to  the  exigencies  olf^ace  the  Contents  of 
Periodicals  received  after  date  can  no  longer  be  inserted  in  these  columns.  The  following'  Table  includes  only 
the  leading  articles  of  the  Periodicals  published  in  England  for  the  current  month  received  before  going  to 
press  and  those  of  the  Foreign  Periodicals  for  the  past  month. 


BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN. 


AinsIee'S  MagEZlne.— Stkbst  and  Smith,  New  York,   io  cts.  Sept. 

St.  Louis.    Illu*.    Earl  W.  Mayo. 

Yachts  of  |he  Millionaire.    lUus.    S.  A.  Wood. 

The  Woman's  Commonwealth  of  Washing^ton.    Illus.    Margarita  S.  Gerry. 
Emergency  Foods.    H.  E.  Armstrong. 
Dowie  and  Dowieism.    Illus.    R.  Linthicum. 

Animal  Life,— HuTCHirrsDN.   yd.   Sept.  15. 
The  Great  Gits.    lUua.   Sir  Harry  Johnston. 
With  the  Night  Jars.    Illus.    £.  Step. 
The  Life  Story  of  the  Dragon  Fly.   Illus.   F.  Enoch. 

Antlquapy.— Elliot  Stock.  6d'.  Oct. 
The  British  Section  of  Antonine's  Itinerary.   Contd.   Canon  Raven. 
The  Church  of  th^  Blessed  VUgiu,  Burham,  Kent.   lUOs.  J.  Russdt 
Larkby. 

Notes  made  in  Miltenberg.  W.  E.  A.  Axon. 

An  Italian  Eye-Witness  of  the  Coronation  of  Charles  II.  A.  V^lgimigU. 
Arohlteetural  ReeonL— 14.  Vrssy  Strsbt.  New  Vosk.  35.  ct^  Srpt. 

Modem  Ital  an  Architecture.    Illus.    A.  Melani. 

A.French  Method  of  Cement  instruction.    Illus.   J.  Schop^. 

Retoforced  Concrete  Construction.    Illus.    G.  Hill. 

The  New  Stock  Exchange  at  New  York.   Illus.   M.  Schuyler. 

French  Sculpture  in  Wax.    Illus.    F.  Le^s. 

The  "  Big  Store  "  of  Paris.    Ilhis.   P.  Calmett^s. 

i  Arohlteetural  Review.— Eppingham  Housr,  Arumdel  Street, 

Strand.  6d.  Oct. 
Architecture  at  th:  Royal  Academy :  a  Discussion. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Charles  Robert  Cockerfcll.   Concl.   Illus.  Robert 

.Pepys  Cockerell^ 
Robert  PePvv  Cockerdl.  Prof.  F.  M.  Simpson. 

Mediaeval  FigurerSculpture  in  England.   Contd.   Illus.   Edward  S,  Prior 
and  Arthur  Gardner. 

Arena. -tOay  and  Bird.   95  cts.  Sept. 
The  Arrmi  for  the  Coihin^  Year.    Alliance  Publishing  Co. 
The  School  in  the  Promouon  of  Progress.    Geo.  McA.  Miller. 
Newspaper  Criticisms  of  Public  M^n.    Duane  Mowry. 
Our  Duty  in  the  Danish  West  Indies.  HrolfWisby. 
The  Philosophy  of  Genius.    Merwin>Mari2  SnelK 
The  Msu&k  of  Charity.    Tossph  Daiu  Miller. 
Htunanit/s  Part  in.  the  Labour  Problem.   Osorge  F.  Spinney. 
The  Criminal  Classes.    Adclle  Williams  Wright. 
Extreme  Utiliurianism.    W.  H.  DUwortb. 
Art  for  America  .*  a  Conversatioti  with  Prof.  John  Ward  Stimson. 

Art  Journal.— H.  Virtue,   is.  6d.  Oct. 
Frontispiece: — "The  New  Arrival.**  Etching  afke.*  William  HoU. 
Hugh  Caqieron.   Contd.    Ilh^s.    Edward  Pmnipgtpn.' 
NetherUndish  Pictu  es  in  the  Wallace  Collection.    Mu*.   Claude  Phillips. 
Rothismurchus.   Contd.    Illus.    Rev.  Hugh  Macmilian. 
Book-niiistration.    Edward  F.  Br^wtnall  and  Lewis  F.  Day. 
Tooled  Bookbindings.    Illus.    Lewis  F.  Day. 
Wallace  Rimington's  Water- Colours.    Illus.    Hf.  Ellen  Browobg. 

Aslatie  Quarterly  Review.— Orient AL  Institute,  Wqking.  5s.  Oct. 
Famine  ;  the  Indian  Phantom.    R.  E.  -Forrest. 

Indian  Administration  as  viewed  by  Messrs.  Dadabhat,  Digby,  and  Datt. 
A.  Rogers. 

Indian  M^*<^I  Service,  Past  and  Present.  Surgeon-Gen.  W.  B.  Beatson. 
The  Indian  Land  Revenue.    *'  Rusticus  " 

The  Present  Po  ition  of  Christian  Missions  in  Indh.    A.  Nundy, 
Representative  Government  in  South  Africa.    Sir  C.  A.  Roc. 
Chinese  Buddhism.    E.  H.  Parker. 
Siam's  Intercourse  with  China.    Lieut -Col.  G.  E.  Gerini. 

Atlantic  Monthly.^GAY  and  Bird.   is.  Sept. 
Of  the  Trainrnx  of  Black  Men.    W.  E.  Burghardt  du  Bois. 
Memories  of  a  Hospital  Matron  during  the  American  Civil  War.    Emily  V. 
Mnson. 

A  National  3tandardin  Higher  Education..  H.  W.  Horwill. 
Democracy  and  Society.    Vida  D.  Scudder. 

The  Kansas  of  To-day.    C.  M.  Harger.   

A  Bit  of  Unpublished  Corresp3ndence  between  Henry  Thoreau  and  Isaac 

Keeker.    E.  H.  Russell. 
The  New  Navy  in  America.  •  T.  Williams. 
What  Public  Libraries  are  doing  for  Children.    H.  C.  W>:llmaA. 
William  BUck.    E.  Fuller. 


Badminton  Magazine.— Hbinemann.  is.  Oct. 

Rugby  Football.    F.  H.  B.  Champain  iind  E.  G.  N.  North. 
8port  in  Northern  Nigeria.    Illus.   Capt.  B.  R.  M.  Gljssop^ 
-  WiHi  regard  to  the  Pheasant.    L.  H.  de  Visme  Shaw.  •  • 
Th«  Bl(X»dhound  as  a  Sporting  Dog.    Illus.   R.  Richardson. 
The  Past  Cricket  Season.    H.  Gordon. 
An  October  ,  Momiiig  in  Northumberland.   L.  B.  Jupp. 
Sport  on  Canadian  Salmon  Streams.   Illus.   A.  P.  ^ilvw.  .  -  ^ 

Bankers*  Magazine.- Watbxlow.  is.  6d.  Oct. 

The  Amount  of  Gold  in  the  Worid. 
The  American  Mcnetary  Position. 

e*  Blaekwppd's  Magazine.— Blackwood,  ss.  6d.  Oct. 
'  Mere  Childrui  In  rinance.   A.  T.  S.  Goodrick. 
Edinburgh,  the  Home  of  the  German  Band.   George  B.  Gardiner. 
The  Elevation  of  Thomas  Atkins. 
Munngs  widiout  Method.  Contd. 

The  Treasury  and  Art— in  .Scotland.  , 
On  the  Heels  of  De  Wet.  Contd. 
Sport  and  Politics  und^r  an  Eastern  Sky. 

Bookman.— HoDDBR  and  Stocghtom.  6d.  Sept.  15.: 
Matthew  Arnold.    Illus.    G.  K.  Chssterton. 
Some  Possible  Ef^u  of  the  Late  War  on  Literature  i  J.  J. 
In  the  King's  Library.  Illus. 

Bookman.— (America.)   DoDD,  Mead  and  Co.,  New  York.    3$  cts^ 
Sept. 

Some  Humour  of  Some  Hatnorists.    Illus.   La  Touche  Ha<ic3ck. 
Was  Talleyrand  bom  in  Mt.  Desert,  Maine  ?   /aae  Marsh  Porter: 
French 'Men  of  Letters, of  the  Second  Empire  10  Caricature.    lUus.  L^E, 
Roussillon. 

The  Bosss  of  the  Drama.   Contd.   Maivvsrite  Merington.- 
Maeteriiock  and  the  Forbidden  PUy.   F.  T.  Cooper. 
Early  American  Bookbinding.    lUas.   W.  L.  Andrews. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Ontario  Publishing  Co..  Toronto. 
95  cts.  Sept. 

The  Significance  of  the  Coronation.   lUus.   W.  J.  Thorold. 
Robert  Burns.    Illus.    Prof.  Clark. 
Our  Autumn  Night  Skies.    With  Chart.    Elsie  A.  Dent 
lacrosse  in  Canada.    Illus.    B.  W.  Collison  and  J.  K.  Munro. 
The  Queens  of  Europe.    With  Portraits.    Marguet  Sherriogtpo.. 

Captain.— George  Newnes.  6d.  Oct 
*  War  Medals.    Illns.    H.  J.  Shepstone.  .  . 

Vendetta  ;  Som:  Incidents  from  Montenegto.    Tllus.    R.  WyOa. 
Schools  Lays  and  College  Lyrics.   C.  L.  McClu^r  Stevens. 

Casseirs  Magazine,— Ca^sbll.  6d.  Oct. 
About  Mr.  C  Havden-Coffin.    Illus,    R.  de  Cordova. 
The  Dubarry  Di:unonds ;   the  Strange  Story  of  «  Necklace.  lUus- 
R.Davey. 

Across  the  Dolomites  ;  a  Tyrolese  Ramble.    Illus.    H.  Sj^nder. 
Famous  Oiks  of  Britain.    Illus.    C.  L.  Warner. 
Double  Lives.    Illus.    W.  W.  Hutchings. 

Some  Phases  of  the  American  Navy.    Illus.    W.  IV.  Whitdock. 

Cassler*s  Magazine. — 33,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,    xs;  Sept. 
The  British  Fleet.    Illus.   Archibald  S.  Hurd. 
Costs  of  Electric  Power  Transmission.    Alton  D.  Adams. 
Futurs  Markets  for  Amsric^n  Iron  and  St^l.    IUuh.   Axel  Sahlin. 
Progress  in  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.    Illus.    Henry  W.  How«. 
Automobiles  for  War  Service.     Illus.     Brigadi^   General  J.  H.  A. 
Macdonald. 

Municipal  Socialism  in  Great  Britain.    James  Boyle. 

Mining  at  High  Altitudes  in  Colorado.    Illus.   T.  A.  Rickird. 

Liquid  Fuel  for  Ships.    Sir  J.  Fortescue  Flannery. 

Catholic  World.— 22,  Paternoster  Row.   is.  Sept. 
The  Vexed  (Question  of  the  Friars.    Riv.  A.  P.  Doyle. 
An  Economic  Study  of  the  Miner  as  He  is.    R.  Cartright. 
Luisa  de  Carv^jal.    Illus.    Rev.  M.  P.  Heffirnan. 
French  Lif^  in  Town  and  Country.    Rev.  P.  Farrcllv. 

The  Ancient  Tyrolean  Bishopric,  Brixen,  and  Its  Millennial  Festim.  lUoa. 
Charlotte  H.  Coursen. 
.  Concerning  a  Few  Anglo-Celtic  Poets.  -Anna'B.  McGill.  . 
St.  Rose  of  Lima.    Mary  MacMahon. 
The    Cftte  d' Aziir."    lUus.    S.  de  Pierreles.  -  • 
Nature  and  Modern  Pessimism. 
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C^lttry  lIa8kKlae.---MAC«iLLAM;  0.4^,  Oct: 

The  Artist,  apd  the  Cam^ ;  a  Debate  on  Photography  as  an  Art.  lUiss. 
A.  Black. 

Modem  Pictorial  Photography.    Illus.  .  A.  Steiglitz. 
Artist  Life  in  Venice.   Iilus.    H.  Pennington. 
Recollections  of  Ameridin  Poets.   Illus.   Wyatt  Eaton. 
The  Quest  fur  Cages.    lUus.    R.  Riordan. 
Americans  in  Europe ;  RoiUng  Stones.   lUus.   E.  Gregory. 
Building  New  York's  Subwray.   lUus.   A.  Ruhl. 

Difficult  Enginsering  in  ths  New  York  Subway.   With  Diagrams.   F.  W. 
Skinner. 

Art  in  Public  Works.    Illus.   S.  Baxter. 

Chapters  from  the  Biography  of  a  fWrie  Girl.   Illus.   Contd.  Eleanor 
Gates. 

Dowie  analyzed  and  cUssifisd.    Illns.    J.  M.  Buckley. 
Do»ie  and  His  Profits.    Illus.    J.  Swaio.  . 

The  Cardiff  Giant ;  the  True  Story  of  a  Remarkable  D.^eption,    Illus.  A. 
D.  White. 

Andrew  Carnegie.    lUus.    H.  W.  Mabi*. 

Chambers's  Journal. —47,  P-vtexnostbr  Row.  yd.  Oct. 

Oubs  I  have  known.   T.  H.  S.  Esicott. 

Geo-ge  RvManey.   Sir  Herbert  MaxwelL  . 

Some  New  Educational  Methods. 

The  Lessons  of  the  Zoo.    F.  G.  Aflalo. 

Thi  New  Yoxk  Police  Force.   President  T.  Roosevelt. 

Old  Gardens;  -Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfi<ikl. 

Cbautatiqiiam— Chadtauqua  Press,  Clbvxlahd,  Ohio*  aoicti, 

Sipt. 

Meneltk  II. :  "  King  of  the  Kings  of  Ethiopia."   Illus.   £.  A.  Start. 
The  Privateers  of  z8  a.    E.  L.  Sabin. 

A.  Forzotten  American  Exploration  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  1848.  Illus. 
J.  K.  Spears. 

Irrigation  and  the  American  Frontier.    Maps  and  Illus.    E.  E.  Sparks. 
Why  Brigands  thrive  m  Ttt. key.   Illus.   Emma  P.  Telford. 
Everyday  Japan.    Illus.    F.  £.  Peabody. 
The  Brownings  in  Florence.   Lillian  V.  Lambsrt. 

Church  Missionary  Intelllgeneer.— Church  Missionary  Society. 
6d.  Oct. 

Chalmers  of  New  Guinea.   E.  S. 

Contemporary  Review. ^Horace  Marshall,  as.  6d.  Oct. 
The  French  Study  of  the  Boer  War.   An  English  General  Officer. 
Politics  and  Education.   Augustine  Birreil. 

A  Naturalist's  Pic-nH:  on  the  Oregon  Coast.   Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson. 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  Registrar-General.   Hon.  Stephsn  Coleridge. 
Labour  Organisations  in  the  United  States.   Carroll  D.  Wright. 
The  Theory'  of  Government  by  Democracy.    E.  R.  Newbiein. 
The  Abuse  and  Control  of  Hypnotism.    F.  W.  Edridge-Green  and  E.  G. 
P.  Bousfield. 

Centenarian  Friendly  Socisties.    John  Malcolm  Ludlow.  ; 
The  French  in  Central  Africa.    Edgar  J.  Wardl^ 
The  American  Industrial  Peril.    Major  C.  C.  Townsend. 
Sea-Mas^c  and  Running  Water.    Fiona  Macleod. 
Indian  Caste  and  Enghsh  Law.    E.  M.  Konstam. 
Foreign  Atfurs.    Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon. 

Comhill  Maflrazlne.— Smith.  Elder,    xs.  Oct. 
An  Adventure  in  .Saint  Vincent.   Sir  William  I.aird  Clowes. 
Prospects  in  the  Bar. 

The  Minor  Writings  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown  ;  Alms  for  Ob!ivion.  R. 
Gamett. 

Some  Peasant  Women.    Gcorg-i  Bourne, 
On  the  Writing  of  English  Verse.    C.  Oman. 
With  t^ree  Wither  lu  Hampshire.    F.  Sidgwick. 
ITie  Little  Boy.    Mrs.  Byron. 

Cosmopolitan.— International  News  Co.   6d.  Sept. 
The  Czar's  Simple  Life.    Illus.    F.  Morris. 
Beauty  in  Advertising  Illustration.    Illus.    J.  B.  Walker. 
Children  of  the  Stag^.    Illus.    Elizabeth  Mcd  acken. 

Thz  Tuskegee  Institute;  Problems  in  Education.     Illus.    Booker  T. 
Washington. 

Captains  of  Industry.    Illus.    Contd.    G.  A.  Townsend  and  Others. 
An  Actor's  Summer  Colony  in  Mass;ichusetts.   Illus.   C.  H.  Meltzor. 
Mankind  m  the  Making.   H.  U  Wells. 

Critic— Putnam,  New  Yoric.   as  cts.  S^pt. 
WilHam  Morris  in  the  Making.    Illus.    Elizabeth  L.  Cary. 
Again  the  Literary  Aspirant.    Jack  London.  1 
The  Literary  Associations  of  the  Hudson.    Illus.    E.  M.  Bacon. 
The  Japanese  Drama  and  the  Actor.    Illus.    Oiioto  Watanna 
Literary  Landmarks  of  New  York.    Illu-i:    Contd,   Charles  Hemstreet. 
Balzac  as  a  Playwright.    Illus.    W.  Littlefield. 

Critleal  Review.— Williams  and  Noroatk.    is.  6d.  S^pt, 
Recent  Work  in  Egyptology  and  A«;syrioIogy.    Pi  of.  A.  H.  Sayc.\ 
James's  "  The  Varieties  of  Reli^ous  Experience ;  a  Study  in  .Human 

Nature."    Rev.  C.  H.  Wheeler  Robinson. 
Chase's  "The  Credibility  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  Prof. 

R.  J.  Knowling. 

East  and  West.~2i,  Paternoster  Square.    1  rupee.  Sept. 
Education  of  the  Backward  Classes  in  India.    Maharajah  of  Haroda. 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  Mr.  Caine,  and  the  Prosperity  Myth.     S.  S.  Tho.-- 

bum. 

Memories  of  Martinique.    Miss  D.  Harding. 

Th;  M.idras  Land  Rivenus  Syst -m,    G.  Vencalaratnam. 


How4dcomol«noe  an  Eastern  Navy.   D.  C.  Boolger: 

Reform  in  the  S/stem  of  GovemnMUt  in  India.   C.  W.  Whish.  , 

A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  Brahmanism.   $•  M.  Natesa  SastrL 

Land  Revenue  Ass^fsmenr  in  Gujarat.  G.  K.  Parekh.  . 

Some  Indian  Problems.    Sir  H.  J.  S.  Cotton. 

Som«  Observations  pn  the  Universities  Coonaisston^  S.  it.  ,Bukhs|x. 

Eeonomlfl  Journal.— MACMiLUiN.  5s.  Sept. 
Free  Trade  and  Proteciibn.   L.  L.  Price. 
Mr.  Wise's  Industrial  Arbitration  Act.   W.  P.  Reeves. 
Agricultural  Co-operative  Credit  Associations.    W.  H.  Daw^oo. 
Public  House  Trust  Compan  ies.    £.  He&keth. 
Business  Aspects  of  British  Trusts.   H.  Macrosty.  V 

EduoaUonal  RevtoW.— Tkb  American  ScHODb  akj>  College  Text 
,  Booic  AcENcy.   is.  8d.  Sept, 

The  Outlook  for  the  Average  Mjin.  JLplofaM, 

Herbert  Spencer  and  What  to  study.    W.  T.  Ifarnsl  , 

Education  and  the  Sodal  Ideal.    Ira  D.  Kowerth.  - 

My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters.   Aaron  Gove.  .  .  , 

Prof.  Hyslop's  Report  on  Mrs.  Piper.    W.  T.  Marvin. 

Same  Fundam 'ntal  Principles  of  American  Education.  •  N.  M.  Btttlsr. 

Empire  R©vl©w.r->lACMiLUANi  xs.  Oct. 

The  Nonconformists  and  the  Ediicauon  Bill : 

Is  the  BiH  unjust  0  Nonconformists?    Bishop  Talbot. 

The  Nonconformist  Objections.    Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers. 
Humours  of  the  Irish  Law  Courts  in  the  Nineteerflh  Century.  T.  P.  Stuart. 
Thi  Cape  Colony  and  Suspension.   T.  L.  O'iUilly. 
The  Australian  Cricketers.    Pelhara  F.  Wai^icr. 

Weights  and  Measures ;  Advantages  of  the  Metric  SjTstem.  George  Moores. 
The  English  Sp--lling  of  Indian  Proper  Namis,   (>1.  G.  H.  Trevor. 
Life  Insurance.  TbriA. 

Thirty  Years  in  Australia.    Contd.    Ada  Cambridge. 

The  Colonial  Clergy  Act.   Canon  Charles  L.  Dundas. 

The  Militarv  Problem.   Charles  Lyon. 

Professions  for  Women  . in  Australia.   Ethel  M.  Nail. 

Phases  of  Over-Sea  Life.   Old  Students  of  the  Colonial  College. 

Indian  and  Colonial  Investments,  Trustee. 

Bnirlnearlnir  Magazine.— 323,  Strand,  xs.  Oct. 
The  Foundations  of  the  American  Iron  Industry.   A.  Brown. 
The  Physical  Limiu  of  Electric  Power  Transmission.    A.  D.  Adims, 
Salient  Features  of  the  DQsseldorf  Exposition.    Illus.    H.  Emeison. 
Ordnance  Engineering  as  a  Mechanical  Industry.    Illus.    T.  F.  Meigs. 
Mining  Industry  and  Mineral  Resources  of  British  Columbia.    W.  M. 
Brewer. 

The  Lighting  of  Railway  Trains  In  Europe.    Illus.    H.  Gu^in. 
Money-Making  Management  for  Workshop  and  Factory.   Chas.  U.  Car- 
penter. 

EnglneerlniT  Times.— P.  S.  Kmo.  td.  Sspt.  «5.  ' 

Modem  Steam  Boiler  Construction.    F.  J.  Rowau  , 
Superheat  and  Super  betters.    H.  Cruse. 
Steam  Boiler  Appfi  tnces.    W.  F.  Good  ich.  • 
Modem  Electrical  Engineering.   S.  F.  Walker. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine.— Unwin.  6d]  6ct.  * 

The  Story  of  Cape  St.  Vincent.    Illus.  Commander  the  Hon.  H.  N.  Shore. 

In  th^  Heart  of  the  Canadian  Rockies.    Illus.   J^.Outnun. ; 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama.    Illus.    Mary  A.  Vials. 

Vittoria  Accoraniboni.    Illus.    Countess  Martineogo  Cesar.:8C0. 

Snuff- Boxes  and  Snuff-Box  Stories.    Illus.    A.  W.  Jarvis.  . 

Etude.— T.  Pkkssbk,  Philadelphia.    15  cents.  Sept. 
Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie.    With  Portrait.  W.^Armstrong. 

Everybody's  Magazine.— J.  Wanamaker,  NeWYork.  10  cts. 
Sept. 

A  Working  Girl  at  thi  Pittsburg  Pickle  Factories,'  lUtis.  Bdssie  van 
Vorst.  • 

Life  in  the  Mining  Region  in  Strike- Time.    Illus.    F.  Norris. 
Man's  Solution  of  Domestic  Problems.    Illus.    Charlotte  Teller. 
Arthur  James  Balfour.    Illus.    T.  P.  O'Connor. 

The  Moral  Value  of  Manual  Training  and  Labour.    Booker  T.  Washington. 

Expositor.— HODDBR  AND  StOUGHTOIT.     tS,  Oct. 

St.  Matthew  xxviii.,  16-ao.    Prof.  H.  B.  Swe  e 

The  Idea  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Theology  of  Nature*  Principal 
Fairb.iirn. 

A  Lost  Chapter  of  Early  Christian  History.    Prof.  W.  M,  Ramsay. 
The  Scope  of  the  Ministry.    Rev.  A.  E.  Gar>i2. 

The  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Bjok  of  Enoch.    Prof.  C.  Clemen. 

Expository  Times.- Simpkin  Marshalu  6d.  Oct. 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Richard  Baxter.    Rev.  M.  Lewis.  . 
The  Credibility  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Rev,  E.  R.  Bernard. 

Feilden*S  Magazine.— Temple  Chambers,    is.  Sept. 
The  Cowlairs  Incline  Engine  of  the  North  British  Railway.    Illus.  B. 
T  tylor. 

The  Burstine  of  Smill  Cast-Iron  Flywheels.    Illus.    Prof.  C.  H.  Benjamin. 

The  New  Education  Bill  considered  in  conjunction  with  Technical  Instruc- 
tion and  Foreign  Comp|etition.    W.  Naylor. 

The  South  Wales  and  Bristol  Direct  Railway.  Illus.  Special  Commis- 
sioner. 

Lighting  of  Towns  by  Electricity.    Illus.    S.  F.  Walkir. 

Folk-Lore.— David  Ni'tt.   5s.    Sept.  a> 
The  Lifting  of  the  Bride.    W.  Crooke. 
Balochi  Folk-L'jre.    M.  L.  Dames. 
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Fortniirhtly  Review.— CHArMAM  and  Hall.  as.  W.  Oct. 
The  Conditioot  of  Success.    Max  Nordau. 
Siam  and  the  Powert.   With  Map.   X.  Y.  Z. 
The  Boer  Generals  at  Downing  Street.   Edward  Dicey. 
Yet  a  Few  More  French  Facts.    Richard  Davey. 
Impressions  of  the  Bruges  Exhibition.   Claude  Pbtlhps. 
German  Light  on  German  Policy.  Calchas. 
German  Colonies  and"Naval  Power.    J.  L.  Bashford. 
The  Bodleian  Ubrary.    J.  B.  Firth.      .    .  ,     .      .  „„.     ,  . 

Seven  Yeafs  of  Unionist  Government  in  Ireland.    An  Old  Whig  of  ths 

School  of  Grattan. 
The  Revolt  from  Rome : 

Is  there  a  Revolt  f    Father  Taunton. 

The  Puszle.    Rev.  A.  Galton. 
Science  and  Religion.    Concl.    W.  H.  Malloclc. 
Mankind  in  the  Making.   Contd.    H.  G.  Wells. 

.Frank  Leslie's  Populap  Monthly.— 14«»  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,   io  cu.  Sept. 
The  American  Negro.    Illus.   C.  Smith. 
Lightning.    Illus.    F.  Street. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thi^f.    Illus.    Edited  by  H.  Hapgood. 
The  Humbirt  Swindle.   Illus.   E.  P.  Lyle,  Jr. 

Genealogical  Magazlne.--ELLioT  Stock,  xs.  Oct. 
Is  the  Red  Dragon  Welsh  f  A.  C.  Fox-Davies. 
Things  Which  might  be  Attended  to.  Contd. 
The  Arms  of  the  English  Royal  Family.  Contd. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. — Chatto  and  Windus.  is.  Oct. 

Life-Saving  Appliancss  used  by  Beetles.   J.  Isabell. 
The  Bodleian  Library.    R.  V.  Leonard. 

Iron  in  the  Forest  of  Dene  ;  Strong  as  Iron.    S.  M.  Crawley  Boevey. 
General  de  Sonis ;  a  Warrior-Saint  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  £.  Perronet 

Thompson. 
Some  Early  Art  Sales.   G.  P.  Gordon. 
The  "  Holy  Experiment "  of  William  Penn.   E.  E.  Taylor. 
Phineas  Pett,  Naval  Constructor.   Concl.   E  W.  Willums. 
James  Shirley,  Alexander  Smith  and  T.  N.  Talfourd ;  an  Elizabethan  and 

Two  Modern  Dramatists.   J.  Kindon. 

Geographical  Journal.— Edw.  Stanford,   as.   Sept.  15. 
The  Geographical  Conditions  determining  History  and  Religion  in  Asia 

Minor.   With  Map.   Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 
The  Caura  Affluent  of  the  Orinoco.   With  Map.   E.  Andr^. 
Sttmmary  of  the  Results  of  Dr.  Sven  Hedin's  Latest  Journey  in  Central  Asi  i, 

xSoo-xooa.  Maps  and  Illus.   Dr.  Sven  Hedin. 
The '*¥udd"  of  the  White  Nile.   Illus.   £.  S.  Crispin. 

Geological  Magazine.— Dulau.  zs.  6d.  Sept.  15. 
The  Giant  Beaver  (Trogontherium)  from  the  Thamei  Valley.   Illus.   £.  T. 
Newton. 

The  Wood's  Point  Dyke,  Victoria,  Australia.    Illus.   F.  P.  Mennell. 

On  Marine  and  Subaerial  Erosion,    lllui.    H.  W.  Monckton. 

Ltfe  of  Dr.  Ferdinand  voi  Roemer.   With  Portrait.    F.  W.  Simond*. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— 56,  Patbrnostbr  Row.  6d.  Oct. 
A  Honeymoon  in  Venice.    Illus.    Sophie  Pelham-Bum. 

Girl's  Realm.— xo,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand.   6d.  Oct. 
The  Life  of  Alfonso  XI II.    Illus.    Rachel  Challice. 
The  GiHs  6f  the  Fatherland.    Illus.    Darlcy  Dale. 

Miss  Eugenie  Joachim  and  Madam:  Blanche  Marches! :  Two  Celebrated 

Teachers  of  Singing.    Illus.    Frances  Brunker. 
Photography  as  a  Career  for  Girls.    Illus.    Jessie  Trimble. 
Milton  Mount :  the  Famous  School  at  Gravesend.    Illus.   C.  N.  Spsnder. 

Good  Words.~IsBisTER.  6d.  Ocl 
Ruskin's  Music.   W.  G.  Collingwood. 

Letters  and  Reminiscences  from  Last  Century.   With  Portraits. 
Laying  the  Boundary-Line  from  the  Orange  to  Vaal  Rivers.  Lieut.-Gen. 
SS  C.  Warren. 

Dames  and  Knights  of  the  Three-Century  Order.   Concl.    With  Portraits. 

Isabel  M.  Hamill. 
InsecU'  Eggs.    Illus,   J.  J.  Ward. 

Great  Thoughts.— 4,  St.  Bride  Street.  6d.  Oct. 
America  and  England,  by  Dr.  Lorimer ;  Interview.   Illus.    R.  Blathwayt. 
The  Armour  Institute  at  Chicago,  by  Dr.  Gunsaulus;  Interview.  .Illus. 

R.  Blathwayt.- 
Sir  James  Simpson.    Illus.    Rev.  R.  P.  Downes. 

Harmsworth  Magazine.— Harmsworth.  3id.  Sept.  15. 
Bsavers  ;  Nature's  Civil  Engineers,    illus.   A.  R.  Dugmore. 
The  Captain  of  an  Ocean  Greyhound ;  the  Autocrat  of  the  Sea,  Illus. 
M.  Foster. 

Caran  d* Ache's  Humorous  Drawings ;    Stories  without  Words.  IMus. 

J.  N.  Raphael. 
At  School  in  the  Fields.    Illus.    H.  Howard. 
The  Romance  of  Book -Collecting.    Illus.    Editor  of  Connoisseur. 
How  to  succeed  as  a  Shopkeeper.    Illus.    W.  Whitcley. 
People  the  Old  Country  should  send  to  the  Colonies.    Illus.  SympDsium. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine.— 45.  Albemarle  Street,  is.  Oct. 
The  Knickerbocker  Era  of  American ^tters.    G.  E.  Woodberry. 
At  Monte  Carlo.    Illus.    A.  Castaigne. 
PUnt  Battles.    Illus.    J.  J.  Ward. 
Newest  Definitions  of  Electricity.    C.  Snyder. 
Some  Letters  of  Bret  H.^rte.    Mary  S.  Boyd. 


Harvard  Graduate's  Magazine.— s>7.  Exciiaiw»  BjBiuMncss. 
State  Street,  Boston.  75  cents.  Sept. 
Elihu  Hoot.  Governor  Taft,  and  Gen.  L.  Wood;  Three  CQlk|^Bral 

Americans.   President  T.  Roosevelt. 
A  Study  of  Self-Sacrifice.   G.  H.  Palmer. 
From  a  Graduate's  Window ;  a  Dreamer's  Excuses. 
What  Oxford  can  teach  Us.    E.  P.  Warren. 

Homlletio  Review.— 44.  Fleet  Street,   xs.  ad. 
Light  from  the  Monuments  of  the  Times  of  Isaiah.   Prof.  A  H.  Sayct 
Moses.   Contd.   J.  M.  Ludlow. 
The  Gothic  Bible.    Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt. 
The  Salvation  of  Society.   W.  W.  McLane. 
Must  Protestantism  go  ?   Prof.  J.  B.  Thomas. 

House.— T.  Fisher  Unwin.  6d,  Oct. 
William  Morris.   Contd.  Illus. 

Irish  Monthly.— M.  H.  Gill.  Dcblik.  6d.  Oct. 
John  O'Hagan  on  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.— z,  Essex  Street,  S;t&yD. 

xs.    Sept.  15. 
Finger  and  Toe  in  Turnips.  Illus. 

The  Compounding  of  Rations  for  Farm  Stock.   W.  T.  Lawienoe. 
Larch  and  Spruca  Fir  Canker.    Illus.    G.  Massee. 
Liver  Disease  (Tubirculosis)  of  Poultry.   A.  Meek. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution.— J.  J.  Keliuu. 

as.    Sept.  15. 

What  should  be  the  Disposition  of  the  MatMH  and  Ptrttmml  of 
British  Navy  in  Time  of  Peace,  and  How  can  the  Peace  Strength  be 
most  rapidly  expanded  to  War  Strength?   Lieut.  T.  Dannreutker. 

Education  and  Its  Ancillary,  the  Military  Problem.    LieuL-CoL  Jsaes 

Per83nal  Rsminiscences  of  a  Free  State  Burgher  du  iog  the  Invesnasot 
Ladysmith. 

Reconnausance  as  a  Fine  Art.   Major  F.  C  Ormsby- Johnson. 
Juridical  Review.— Grbbn  and  Sons,  Edinburgh.   3s.  6d.  Sept.  15. 
A  Scottish  Note  on  the  Coronation.   Sir  James  Balfour  PauL 
The  Advocates'  Library.   Illus.  Concl.   W.  K.  Dickson. 
Lachaud.   Prof.  N.  J.  D.  Kennedy. 

The  Validity  of  Bequists  in  General  Terms.   J.  Dunctn  Milhr. 
The  Paternal  Power  in  Slavonic  Law.   C.  H.  Huberich. 
The  Parochial  Settlement  of  Deserted  Wives.   R.  Lamond. 
The  Family  in  the  French  Civil  Code.   C.  Gans. 

Knowledge. — 336,  High  Holborn.  6d.  Oct. 
The  Origin  of  Species  in  Sociology.   J.  Collier. 

The  Quagga :  a  Missing  Link.    Illus.    R.  Lydekker.        „  «  ^  .  ^ 
Across  Russian  Lapland  in  Search  of  Birds.  Illus.  Contd.  H.  F.  Wttheri!?- 

Lady*s  Magazine!— C.  A.  Pbarsox.  6d.  Sept.  15. 
Conjurbg.   Illus*   Mdlle.  Patrice. 

Lady's  Realm.— Hutchinson.  6d.  Oct. 

gueen  Alexandra  as  a  Sick  Nurse.    Illus.    Mrs.  S.  A.  To^ley. 
)me  Eastern  Marriage  Customs.    Illus.    S.  Jamal. 
A  Chat  with  Miss  Beatrice  Offor,  Artist,   lUus.   W.  S.  Campbell. 
Feminine  Fencers  and  Tneir  Clubs.   Illus.   A.  Kenealy. 
Bishop  Ryle  of  Exeter.  Illus. 
Shopping  in  Paris.    Illus.    '*  Philomine." 

Leisure  Hour.— 56,  Paternoster  Row.   6d.  Oct. 
••J.  B."  of  The  Christian  Wor'.d,  and  **  Loma  "  of  The  British  Wtt'-h 

Illus.    D.  Williamson. 
I  should  like  to  be  a  South  Sea  Trader.    Louis  Beck. 
*•  Old  Mortality"  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Illus.    J.  A.  S.  Barrett. 
Vallombrosa.    Illus.    Madams  S.  V.  Bompiani. 
An  Expsrience  on  the  Yukon  River.    Illus.    G.  Limont  Gordon. 
Kafir  Manners  and  Customs.    W.  S.  Fletcher. 

Library  World.— i8x,  Quben  Victoria  Strbbt.  6d.   S.-pt.  15^ 
Branches.    L.  Stanley  Jast. 
The  Small  Library.   Contd.   J.  D.  Brown. 

Lipplneott's  Monthly  Magazine.— Philadblpkia.  xs.  Sei>: 

Fall  Work  in  the  Garden.    Eben  E.  Rexford. 

London  Quarterly  Review. -C.  H.  Kelly,  as.  6d.  Oct. 
Baalbec.    Dr.  Hugh  Macmillan. 
Overcrowding  and  Emigration.    U.  A.  Forbes. 
A  New  Christian  Apoioeia.    Prof.  W.  T.  Davison. 
Fact  and  Fiction  atlout  Italy.    Anne  E.  Keeling. 
The  Coming  of  Sin.    A.  Brown. 
Modem  Criticism  and  the  Gosp-ls.   G.  Milligan. 
The  Poetry  of  the  Great  Dominion  of  Canada.    G.  J.  H.  Northcroft. 
The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion.   J.  H.  Leckic. 

Longman's  Magazine,— Longmans.  6d.  Oct. 
A  Shepherd  of  the  Downs.    Contd.    W.  H.  Hudson. 
The  Relic  Market.    H.  Macfarlanc. 

The  Behaviour  of  Animals  in  Unfamiliar  Circumstances.    R-?v.  J.  Isabd 
McClure's  Magazine.— 10,  Norfolk  Street,  Strako.     to  cts,  i 
Cuban  Reciprocity— a  Moral  Issue.    Illus.    W.  A.  WTiite. 
Pel^  the  Destroyer.    Illus.    A.  F.  Jaccaci. 

How  I  bjcame  an  Aeronaut.    Illus.    Contd.    Albsrto  Santos-Dnmont. 
Six  Months  among  Brigands,    illus.    Contd.    Miss  Ellon  M.  S'ooe. 
Attomey-Gjneral  Knox,  Lawyer.   With  Portrait.   U  A.  Coolid^e, 
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MaemllUtn's  MMrazine.— Macmillan.  ts.  Occ 

The  Nine  Days  of  Orleans.   Joan  of  Arc  and  Anatole  France. 
An  Old  Pocket  Bcok  (1758).   Rev.  W.  K.  Stride. 
The  Paradox  of  the  English  Business  M;4n.   R.  £.  Vemide. 
Our  Inngnificance. 

The  First  English  Radicalf.   A.  M.  D.  Hujhes. 

Missionary  Review.— 44.  Flret  Strbbt.  35  cts.  Sept. 

Marcus  Whitman.   IIlus.    Miss  Belle  M.  Brain. 
Aggresave  Enterprise  b  Missions.    Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson. 
Tne  Golden  Opportunity  in  Korea.    H.  G.  Underwood. 
The.Stoiy  of  Gucheng.^  IIlus.   Contd.   S.  McFarlane. 
Refigion  in  the  Philippine  Islands.    Rev.  C.  G.  Roop. 

Monthly  Review.— MiFRR AY.  as.  6d.  Oct. 

Lessons  of  the  War.   Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  E.  Y.  Brabant. 

The  New  De\'eIopments  within  the  Liberal  Party.   O.  Eltifaacher. 

Ths  French  Canadian  in  the  British  Empire.   Contd.    H.  Bourassa. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere.    Sir  G.  Arthur. 

TheX;olden  AgeofEgyi>t.    IIlus.  J.Ward. 

Marconi's  Recent  Invention.    Prof.  A.  M.  Worthington. 

Rodin.   T.  Sturge  Moore. 

A  Portrait  of  St.  Francis  orAssisi.   IIlus.   Sir  Martin  Conway. 

Rodolphe  TOpfier.   J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland. 

West  Irish  Folk  Ballads.   Lady  Gregory. 

A  Bumey  Friendship.   Contd.    George  Paston. 

Munsey's  Hasazine.— Horace  Marshalu  6d.  Oct. 
Boston  ;  the  City  of  a  Great  Tradition.    IIlus.    D.  Story. 
Art  in  Dress.    Lady  Randolph  Churchill. 
The  Hohenzollems.    IIlus.    R.  H.  Titherington. 
Coaling  Ships  at  Sea.    Illus.    F.  C.  Perkins. 
The  Forttmes  of  Football.   IIlus.    E.  Clavering. 
The  Barren  Lands  of  America.    Illus.    C.  Marriott. 
The  Doorways  of  New  York.    Illus.    F.  S.  Arnett. 
The  Tnie  Hutory  of  Lafiue.   J.  R.  Spears. 

National  Review.— Edward  Arnold,  as.  6d.  OcL 
Europe  and  the  Bohemian  Question.   Dr.  Karel  Kramarz. 
Do  English  Railways  Earn  their  Dividends  *   H.  W.  Wilson. 
The  Origin  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War.  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett. 
The  Serious  Problem  of  the  Motor-Car.   A.  C.  Harmswortfa.  ' 
Fairy  Tales  in  the  Schoolroom.   Miss  Catherine  Dodd. 
American  AflBurs.   A.  Maurice  Low. 
St.  Helena.   A  Prisoner  of  War. 
The  Australian  Eleven  of  zpoa.   W.  J.  Ford. 
The  Ruin  of  Education  in  Ireland.   Joseph  R.  Fisher. 
From  Some  Recollections  of  a  Diplomatist.   Sir  Horace  Rumbold. 
Greater  Britain. 

Hew  BnglaQd  Magazine.— 5»  Park  Squarb,  Boston.  95  cts.  Sept. 
Popham,  Maine ;  the  Door-Step  of  New  England.   Illus.   J.  K.  Wilson. 
Lydia  Huntley  Sigoumey.    Illus.   Grace  L.  Collin. 
Mr.  Wyman's  Forestry  Experiment  in  New  Hampshire.    IIlus.   M.  B. 
Thrasher. 

A  Bundle  of  Old  Almanacs.   Elizabeth  Cumings. 

Washington  Irving  and  the  House  of  the  Four  Chimneys.   Illus.  Garret 
Van  Arkel. 

Southborongh.   Illus.   Martha  E.  D.  White. 
Church  and  State  in  New  England.    A.  F.  Moulton. 

New  Ireland  Review.— Burns  and  Oatbs.  6d.  Oct. 

The  Saving  of  a  Nation's  Languae^.    Rev.  T.  A.  Finby. 
Who  wrote  Bums's  Poems  f   A  County  Court  Judge. 
Dr.  Bunbury  and  His  Neighbours.    Rev.  M.  O.  Riordan. 

New  Liberal  Review.- 33*  Temple  Chambers,    is.  Oct. 
The  Higher  Criticism  and  Dr.  Chcyne's  Criticism.    Prof.  W.  E.  Barnes. 
How  to  attain  Liberal  Unitjr ;  Symposium. 
Industrial  Progress  in  America.    S.  E.  Moffett. 
Rose's  Life  of  Napoleon.   Judge  O'Connor  Morris. 
Recent  Elections  and  the  Liberal  League.   M.  P. 
Thackeray  as  a  Liberal.    S.  P.  Kerr. 
**  For  Reriew."   A.  Lawrence. 

'         Nineteentll  Century.— Sampson  Low.   as.  6d.  Oct. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine.    Sir  Frederick  Pollock.* 
An  Imperial  Court  of  Final  Appeal.    Justice  Hodges. 
More  iboxxi  Professional  Criminals.    Sir  Robert  Anderson. 
The  Education  Bill.    Sir  John  Gorst. 

The  Education  Bill ;  a  Plea  for  Mutual  Concessions.   Bishop  Percival. 
The  Education  Bill  ;  Symposium. 

Our  Unready  Army  and  Seme  Historic  Parallels.    O.  Eltzbacher. 

In  Danish  and  Russian  Old- Age  Homes.    Miss  Edith  Sellers. 

Spa  and  Its  English  Associations.    Mrs.  Walter' Creyke. 

Jans  Austen's  Novels.    Walter  F.  Lord. 

Swedish  Trout-Fishing.    Earl  of  Mayo. 

A  Conservative  Reform  Programme.    Sidney  Low. 

North  American  Review.— Wm.  Heinemann.  2s.  6d.  s?pf. 

"Will  the  Novel  Disappear  ?  Symposium. 
The  New  Philippine  Government.    S.  Webster. 

Why  Ancient  Civilisations  fleurished  in  Arid  Regions.    E.  W.  Hilg.ird. 
Ajnericans  in  Europe  as  seen  Iroma  Consulate.    H.  G.  Dwight. 
Oasanova  at  Dux.   A.  S^ons. 

Political  and  Economic  Situation  in  Colombia.    £.  A.  Morales. 

The  Law  of  Privacy.    E.  L.  Adams. 

Orieg  as  a  National  Composer.   A.  M.  Nergeland. 

Sanitary  Problems  of  Isthmian  Canal  Construction.   G.  M.  Sternberg. 


The  American  Navy's  Greatest  Need.   Coramtinder  R.  C.  Smith. 
Contradictions  of  Literary  Criticisni.    H.  C.  Howe. 
Management  and  Uses  of  Expositions.   G.  F.  Kunz. 
The  Public  Debt  of  Italy.  M.Ferraris. 

Open  Court. — Kegav  Pai-l.   6 J.  Sept. 
The  Foundations  5[  Geometry.    Illus.    Dr.  G.  B.  Halsted. 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Mithraic  .Mysteriss.    Illus.    Prof.  F.  Cumont. 
Hiawatha  and  the  Onondaga  Indians.     Illus.    ConcIud.:d.    Dr.  C.  L. 
Henning. 

OutinjT* — Intkrnatioval  News  CO.   25  c'.s.  Sept. 
The  Old  Coach  Roid.    Illus.    H.  H.  S.  Pearse. 
The  Music  of  the  Marsh.    Illxis.   Gene  Stratton-Porter. 
After  Rhinoceros  on  the  Upper  Nile.    Illus.    E.  S.  Grogin. 
The  Meaning  of  the  Automobile.    Illus.    W.  J.  I^mpton. 
Women  in  Athletics.   Illus.   Christine  Terhune  Hernck. 
Schooling  the  Thoroughbred  for  the  Race  Track,    Ilhis.    W.  P.  Pond. 
Fishermen  of  the  Deep  Sea.    Illus.    A.  J.  Kcnealy. 
The  Woodccck ;  a  Woodland  Hermit.    Illus.   E.  Q  Kent. 

Overland  Monthly. — San  Francisco.    10  cts.  Oct. 
Scientific  and  **  Freak"  Photography.    Illus.    N.  Bccnrian. 
Silk-Culture  in  California.    Illus.    Carrie  Williims. 
Expert  Photopaphy  as  applied  to  Forgery.    Illus.   Morgnn  Backus. 
The  Danger     Uncharted  Rocks.   Illus.    John  Finby. 
California  as  a  Gem  Sute.   Gilbert  E.  M.  BalU^y. 

Paire*S  Maffazine. — Clun  House,  Surrey  Street,   is.  Oct. 
The  Gun  versus  tne  Armour  Plate.    Illus.    J.  Leylaid. 
The  Development  of  **  Wireless  "  Telegraphy.     Illus.     Contd.     H.  G. . 

Marillisr. 

The  World's  Greatest  Suspension  Bridge.   Illus.    W.  B.  Northrop. 

Milling  Machines.    Illus.    Contd.    J.  Horner. 

Water-Tube  verstu  Cylindrical  Boilers.  IIlus. 

Modem  Practice  in  Milling  and  Amalgamating.   Contd.    E.  Sjnart. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— 18.  Charing  Cros<«  Road.   is.  Oct. 
Morocco :  a  New  Touring  Ground.    Illus.    Capt.  P.  H.  Fawcett. 
Impressions  of  London  and  Londoners  in  Coronation  Ve.ir.   C.  M.  Dep^w. 
An  Iron  Golconda  in  the  Lake  Superior  Region,   illus.   W.  S.  Harwo^. 
The  Strange  Story  of  the  Be.iutiful  Miss  Wulpoles.    Illus    A.  W.  farvis. 
The  Maons  ;  a  Mystery  of  the  South  S^s.    Mips  and  Illus.   Capt.  A. 

V.  BarcUy. 

The  Cricket  Season  of  zQoa.   A.  C.  Maclaren. 
The  Dangers  of  the  Alps.    Illus.    H.  Spender. 
A  Library  within  a  Library. 

The  Doll  s  Library  at  the  British  Museum.    lIKis    H.  Macfarlane. 

Pearson's  Magazine.— C.  A.  Peaksom.  6d.  Oct. 

Photographing  Mountains.    Illus.    G.  D.  Abrahmi. 
Jan  Kubelik  ;  a  King  of  Music.    IIlus.    M.  Woo:l\v.ird. 
Arthur  Head  and  His  Studies ;  Eye  to  Eye  with  Wild  BeasU.    Illus.  T. 
Morton. 

The  Simplon  Tunnel;  the  Longest  Tunnel  in  the  World.   Illus.   H.  Q. 
Fyfe. 

The  Jack  Tar  of  Japan.  Illus.  M.  Tindal. 
Red  Deer  Sulking.   Illus.   S.  L.  Bensusan. 

Philosophical  Review.— Mac millav.  3s.  Sept. 

Psychological  Analysis  in  System-Making.    Prof.  Margiret  F.  Washbu-^n. 
The  Aim  and  Scope  of  the  Philosophy  of  Keligioti.    Prof.  F.  C.  French. 
The  Functional  View  of  the  Relation  between  the  Psychical  and  tlie; 

Physical.    Prof.  H.  H.  Bawden. 
The  Concept  of  the  Negative.    Dr.  W.  H.  Sheldon. 

Physical  Review.— Macmillav.  50  cents.  Sept. 

Th2  Density  and  Coefficient  of  Cubical  Expansio:i  of  Ice.    J.  H.  Vinctnt 
An  Experiment  Relating  to  the  Application  of  Lagtangi's  Equations  <.f 

Motion  to  Electric  Currents.    W.  .S.  Day. 
Sparking  Distances  between  Plates  for  Smill  Distances.    R.  F.  Earha  t. 
Test  of  the  Liquid  Air  Plant  at  Cornell  University.     F.  Allen  and  W,. 

Ambler. 

Poet-Lore.— Gay  and  Bird.   65  cts.  Oct. 
Modern  Life  and  Modem  Poetry.    Jo.sephiue  Proton  Peubod/. 
Stevenson's  Essays.    F.  M.  Smith, 

Echoes  and  Growth  in  Rudyard  Kipline.    Prof.  B.  A.  Heydrick. 
Shakespearian  QuesUons.    Dr.  W.  J.  Kolf^. 

POSitiVist  Review,— W.M.  Reeves.   3d.  Oct. 
•  The  Anniversary  of  Comte's  Death.   R.  Newman. 

Psychological  Review.— MACMiLr.Av.  3s.  Sept. 

Visible  Motion  and  the  Space  Threshold,    (i  M.  Stratton. 
The  Effict  of  Sub-Divisions  on  the  Visual  Estimate  of  Time.    Mabel  L. 
Nelson. 

The  Relation  of  Auditory  Rhythm  to  Ner>'ous  Discharge.   R.  MacDougiU. 

Quiver.— Casskl!..   6d.  Oct. 
Bunyan's  " Christian"  in  Art.    IIlus,   A.  Fish. 
Scenes  in  Convict  Life.    IIlus.    W.  R.  Davey. 
The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.    Illus.    L.  Bruci  I.o  .v. 

Railway  Mafirazlne.— 30,  Fetter  Lane,  Flkkt  .Stkklt.    6d.  Oct. 
The  Works  of  Messrs.  Robert  Stephenson  and  Co.  ;  a  Cradle  of  the  Loco- 
motive.   Illu.s.    E.  M.  Bywell. 
Th>2  Railway  of  Warwickshire.    IIlus.    T.  R.  Perkins. 
'Tvvixt  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Illus.    D.  T.  Timins. 
The  New  Locomotive  and  Corridor  I  rains  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 

R.tilw.-iy.    Illus.    B.  Hope. 
The  Glyn  ValL-y  Tramway.    Illus.    H.  Fayb. 

British  Locomotive  Practice  and  Pcrfo'inunc^:.    Illus.    Contd.    C.  Rous- 
Marien. 
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Review  df  RevWwSk-^ij.  A^Torf  Place,  New  York.   95  cts.  Sept. 
Migration  to  the  Canadian  Northwvst.    IIlus.    Cy  Warman. 
The  Political  Sitiution  ia  England  after  Salisbury.    IIlus.    W.  T.  Stead. 
Ba.-on  Yeiichi  Shibuzawa  :  the  Creator  of  Industnal  Japan.    IIlus.    S.  Sams. 
Oliy«r  Wendell  Holmis.' Jurist,    lllu^.   G.  P.  Morris. 
TKe  late  Rabbi  Joseph,  Hebrew  Patriarch  of  New  York.    IIlus.   A.  Cahan. 
The  Russian  Jew  in  America.    M.  Fishberg. 
The  Census  of  Manufactures.    S.  N.  D.  North. 
An  Instance  of  Profit-Sharins.    S.  Cabot. 
The  Bonus  System  of  rewarding  Labour.    H.  L.  Gantt. 
Improved  Conditions  in  the  Amirican  Farmer's  Lif?.   C.  H,  Matson. 
The  Farmer's  Balance  Sheet  for  tyoi.    W.  R.  Draper. 
The  Diffusion  of  Agricultural  Prosperity.    H-  C»  Adams. 
*•  Fixing"  Nitrogen  from  the  Aimosph.»re.    IIlus.   T.  C.  M^artin. 

Review  of  Reviews.— Melbourne.^  gd.  July. 
EVwftrd  VII.  ^  the  K.ing  of  a  Crowpid  Republic;   t>t,       H.  Fitchetl. 
In  Search  of  a  Federal  Capital.    J.  W.  iCirwan. 
The  Swan  Song  of  Mr.  Spencer. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Watts.    IIlus.    W.  T.  Steid- 

Royal  Maffazlne.— C.  A.  Pearson.  Ad.  Oct. 
H".  Beerbohm-Tree  :  a  Master  of  Male i-up.    IIlus,    M.  Woodward. 
Living  Leaves  and  Walking-Slicks.    IIlus.    P.  Collins. 
Impromptu  Wedding  Rings.    IIlus.    P.  Lander. 

Modes  and  the  Motor,  Illus.  G.  Western.  , 
A^ulcana;  the  Strong  ^t  Woman  On  Earth.    IlluS.   H.  T.  Holmes. 

St,  Nicholas.— M ACM n.i^N.    IS.  Oct. 
Mother  Nature  and  the  Jointed  Stick,    Illus.    D.  Bear  J. 

;Scottlsh  Geographical  Magazine.— Edmtard' Stanford,    is.  6d. 

S;pt.  IS.  . 

Lake  Bennevills  the  Predecessor  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.     Maps  and 

illus.    Prof.  I.  E.  Talmaape. 
Geography  b  Italy  in  looi.   Illus.    Prof.  Count  V,  L.  Pull^. 
Disputed  Questions  in  zoogeography. 

ScPlbneP*s  Magazine.— Sampson  Low.   is.  Oct. 
■  The  Work  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward.    Illus.    Russell  Stums. 
Fire-Fighting  To-day  and  To-Morrow.    Illus.    Philip  G.  Hubirt,  Jr. 
Amoqg  Loodon  Wage-Earners,   Contd.    Walter  A.  Wyckoff. 

Strand  Magazine.— Newnes.  6d.  Oct. 

Football  Teams  recalled.    IlTus.    C.  B.  Fr\'. 

Tfis  King's  Naval  Engineers.    Illus.   A.  T.  Story, 

Martyrs  of  Fashion,  lilus. 

From  Behind  the  Speak-^r's  Chair.    IIlus.   Contd.    H.  W.  Lucy. 

Sunday  at  Homc^s^-  Paternoster  Row.   6d.  Oct. 
..Sunday  in  New  York.    Illus.    J,  W.  Clark. 
The  Hus-House  Association  Diploma.    Illiis.    D.  Alcock. 

Sunday  Magazine.— Isbistrr.   6d.  Oct. 

In  theQrip  of  the  B.i^iiids.    Illus.    Contd.    Miss  Ellen  .M.  Stone. 

Sunday  Strand.— Newnhs.  6d.  Oct. 
Mfss  Sybil  C.  Parker.  Artist :  Interview.    Illus.    A.  B.  Cooper. 
Bishop  Browne  of  Bristol  ;  Inter\isv%\    Illus.    R.  de  Cordova. 
Sunday  in  Vienna.    Illus.    Miss  Mary  Spencer  Warren. 
The  Great  European  Drinking  Contest.    Diag.ams.    W.  Greenwood. 
British  Orphan  Asylum,  Slough.    Illus.  P.Preston, 
African  Institute.  Colwyn  B.ay.    Illus.    Charity  Commissioner. 
Temple  Bar.— Macmillan.  zs.  Oct. 

Thackeray  and  Dick  ins.    L.  Melville. 

A  Piec;  of  Spectral  Evidenccj.    L.  W.  Vernon  HarcourL 

The  Piper  of  Francheville.    May  Byron. 

The  Old  Chorister.    F.  H.  Barriby. 

The  Romance  of  the  Moto.'--Car.    W.  Dale. 

Temple  Magazine.— ^a,  Tudo^  Street.  6d.  Oct. 
<Co»li»m2-s  of  the  Holy  Lnnd,  Illus. 
.Curious  Places  of  Worship.    Illus.    Leslie  Gil!i.T.ms. 
How  the  G«spel  h.-is  civilised  the  Red  .Man.  Illus. 

The  Sevchelles  :  ih,-  Most  Beautiful  Islands  in  thj  World.    Illus.    Rev.  G. 
P.  W;ilters. 

Amongst  the  Rurkus.    Illus.    Rev.  Eric  Lewis. 


Tbeosophloal  Revlew^^,  Langmam  PUcb:'  a  fcpt  15. 

The  Book  of  Epiphany.   W.  M.  Blackdzn.. 

"  Prometheus  Unbound."   Mrs.  Duddiragtoiv 

The  Genesb  of  the  Talmud.    G.  R.  S.  Mead. 

The  Evolution  of  Consciousness.   Contd.  Mrs.  Annie  Besant. , 

A  Ddlsan  Creation  Myth.   Mrs.  Hooper. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind.   Miss  Pope. 

Westmtnstep  Review.— 3,  York  ByiLoiMcs,  Aoblphi.  as.  U.  Oc 

Mr.  Rhodes's  Scholarships. 
Social  Reforms.   J.  A.  Nicklin. 

Is  the  Altruistic  Idea  evolving  in  Man  ?   A.  Stodart-W^lk^r. 

The  Non-Existence  of  Matter.   Alan  S.  Hawkeswordi.  , 

Henry  HolidW  and  His  Art.   Angus, M.  MacKay. 

Fighting  the  Plague  in  India.    Dr.  Josiah  Oldfield; 

The  Appolonius  of  Philostratus.    W.  B.  Walfsc^. 

Missionaries  in  India  :  Lambs  among  WHvesr,  '  Sister  Nivedit^ 

The  Secularist  Position  with  r^ard  tp  Education.   Thomas  Gardiaer. 

Clergymen  as  Educationists.   A  Caolbridge  Graduate. 

The  Church  and  Women.    Frances  8winey. 

The  Decay  of  the  Curate,   T.  C.  Dale.  ... 

The  Posiuon  of  the  Clerk.   J.  J.  Nevin. 

Wide  World  Magazine,— Nb^nbs,  6d.  Oct. 
The  Man-Eaters  of  Tsavo.    Illus.   Ueut-Cbl.  J.  H.  PiatterscKi^  , 
Caravan  Life  in  the  New  Forest.    Illus.    M.  Arnold.  • 
Mdme.  Sarah  Bemhardt's  Al  igator  Hunt.   Illus.    Frederic '^foore.. 
Life  in  Labrador.    Illus.   C.  Turville  Gardner.  I 
Bussorah  to  B  tshdad ;  To  the  City  of  the  Caliphs.   Itlusl  J.  A.  L«.  ] 
A  Thousand  Wheels  Awheel  in  Madagascar.    Illus.    Wmh  Lucv  Broad. 
My  Mid- Winter  Sleigh  Tour  in  Norway.    Mrs.  L.  F.  K.  von  ti  iek. 
Salmon-Catching  on  the  Eraser  River.     Illus.    Thorax  L.  JarretL 

Windsor  Magazine.— Ward,  Lock.  6d-  Oct. 
The  Making  of  Pirates  in  the  Convict  Days.     illus.  L.  Becke  id 
W.Jeffrey, 

Mimicry  and  Protective  Coloration  in  Nature.    Illus.    R.  B.  Lodge. 
Bombay  and  Trincomalee  ;  the  Naval  Bases  of  the  Empire.  Ukis.  C.^ 
Thierry. 

Famous  Ferries.   Illus.   G.  A.  Wade. 

The  Boys'  Brigade.    Illus.   A.  Edmund  Spender. 

Canada:  the  Home  of  the  Six  Nations.   Illus.   Judge  Ermatioccr. 

Woman  at  Home.— Hoddbr  awd  Stocghtok.  6d.  Oa. 

The  King's  Doctors.  Illus.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Tooley.  j 
Max  Pcmberton.   Illus.    One  Who  Knows  Him. 

World's  Work.— 25,  Jermvn  Stkebt.  as  cts.  Sept.  ' 
A  Typical  Irrigited  ComoMinity.  Illus.  J.  Bletbeo. 
Breeding  New  Kinds  of  Com.  Illus.  W.  S.  Harwood.  . 
A  Clergyman's  Study  of  the  **  Stranded."  New  York  Clergyman. 
O.oya  Railway  in  Peru;  the  Highest  of  All  R:iilroads.  lUos.  LC 
Rost. 

World-Wide  Lessons  from  Kansas  Farms.    Illus.   C  Hv  Matsoo. 
Teaching  by  Correspondence.    R.  Doubleday. 
Trenton,  N.J. :  the  Home  of  Trusts.    Illus.    .S.  McReynolds. 
The  United  States  in  Lit  in  America.    Illus.    W.  Buliln. 
By  Trolley  from  New  York  to  Chicago.    Illus.   A-  B.  Paine. 
An  Inti-Tiate  View  of  Publishing.    W.  H.  Page. 
Labour  Unions  from  the.Inside.    M.  G.  CunniiC 
England  as  seen  by  an  American  Business  Man.    A^  Goodrit^ 

Young  Man,— Horace  Marshall.    3d.  Oct. 
The    Tolstoy  Colony    at  Chrislchurch.    Illus.    A.  Fifield^ 
Volcanic  Eruptions  and  Their  Significance.    F.  Ballard. 
Sir  Alfred  Ltwis  Jones.  .  With  Portrait.    J.  Madeay. 

Young  Woman.— HoRACB  MAxsHAtu   3d.   Oct.  . 
**  Hassall "  at  Home  ;  a  Visit  to  the  Tamous  Poster  Artist.    II(us.  E,  J 
What  it  means  to  be  a  Minister's  Wife.    Mrs.  Joseph  Hocking. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Wife  and  Mother.  >lrs.  Fenwick  MiUer. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche  Monatsschrirt.—Ai.Kx A NDER  D..\vker,  Bbrun.    a  Mips. 

Sept. 

Christianity  and  Art.    C.  ( *urlitt. 

Josephine  Scheff.-I.    Concl.    A.  von  Freydorf. 

Cermany  and  th^  Panama  and  Nicaragua  Can:il.    F.  Lampj. 

NicUsche.    O.  Siw*b;ri.  ^  ^.  . 

Kaiftjr  Wilhelmsland     Concl.    O.  Fmscb. 

Inthe  Land  of  Ophir.    Kari  Peters. 

Music  and  Modern  Literature.    L.  Schmidt. 

Deutsche  Revue.— Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt,  Stuttgart.  6  Mks. 
per  qr.  Sept. 

Tb;  Armed  European  Peace  and  the  Disarmament  Question.  Li-ut.-Gen. 

Metzler.  „  , 

Gin.  and  Adm  von  Sto^ch.    Contd.    U.  von  Stosch. 
The  Tomb  of  Innocent  XI,    Farst  B.  Ode-c  ilchi. 

The  Polish  Question  in  PrussLi,  11525-1834  ;  Letters  by  G.n.  von  Wrangel. 

Prof.  G.  von  Belo  V.  ,       ^    ,  ^ 

The  Development  and  th  i  Present  Condi. ion  of  thz  Cathode  and  Roritgen 

Rays.  Dr.  A.  Hag;nbach. 
Cecil  Rhodes.    M.  von  Bnmdt. 

A.  Stammbuch  of  ih:  Frankfurt  Parliiment.    M.  G.  Schmidt. 
The  Arabi\n  Monuments  of  Cuiro.    Fr.inz  Paslia. 


H.  Suchier. 
Alfred  Thumb 
A.  Fonrnicr. 
G.  Crcrland. 


'   Deutsche  Rundschau.— Gcbr.  Pabtbi.,  Berlik. 

ScpL 

Theodor  Storm.   O.  FrommcL 
Tunis.   Concl.    C.  Bardt. 
Moliere  and  '*  La  Turtuffs." 
Ancient  Persian  Inscriptions. 
Marie  Louise  and  Napoleon. 
The  Outbreak  of  Mt.  Pel«Se. 
Colonial  Troubles.    M.  von  Brandt. 
The  Germans  in  Pennsylvania. 

Monatssahrlft  far  Stadt  und  Land.— Maktik  Wabncck,  B: 

3  Mks.  per  qr.  Sept. 

Tariffs,  etc.    Dr.  G.  Koch. 

The  German  Trade  Union  Movement.    F.  Behrens. 

Stlmmen  aus  Marla-Laach.— Hrrdbr,  Prbiburg  im  Baztst 

10  Mks.  8 J  Pf  per  ann.  Si^t. 

The  Holy  Shroud  of  Tu  in.    J.  Braun. 
Catholic  Church  and  Culture.    Concl.    V.  Cathrdb,  ? 
Solidarism.    Concl.    H.  Pesch. 

The  Art  £.\hibition  at  Dasseldorf.    Concl.    S.  B  Jss«L 
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Kunstgewopbeblatt.~E.  A.  SB3MANN,  LBiPiiG.^j^iyfk.  Sspt.' 

The  HambuTK  Arts  Mussuiq.    Illus.   J.  Faulwasser. 

Uebap  Land  und  Heer. — Deu  fschr  Verlags-Anstalt,  Stuttgart. 

I  Mk.   Heft  3. 
The  Zinil  Rothorn.   lUua,   T.  Wunit. 
Posen.   Illiu.   O.  Eisner. 
Electric  Railways.   lUas.   0.  Jentscb. 


THE  FRENCH 

BtbUoth^que  Unlvafselle.— Hachbttb.  aos.  perann.  Sspt, 
GuenilLa  Warfare  in  South  Africa.    Col.  Camilb  Favre. 
Modem  French  Poets.    Henry  Aubert. 
C&arA.  Cul    Michel  Delines. 
Military  Life  in  France.   Contd.    Abel  Veuglaire. 

CorPdspondant, — ^31,  Rtfa  SArNT-GaiLLAUNtE,  Paris,  a  fr?.  so  c. 
Sept.  10. 

The  Colonial  Tour  of  the  Duk:  and  Duchess  of  York.    Mis.  dc  Nadaillac. 
The  French  Military  Manoeuvres.    With  Map.   J;  Debporte. 
Francs  and  Encladnd  in  Siam.    Francis  Mury.    .  v 
The  Pbys  axic  the  Customs  under  the  Kestofatiod.    Chorlcs-Marc  des 
Grai4(es. 

Talleyrand.   Conel. '  Bernard  de  Lacombe. 

The  Lore  of  the  Chase.  Alfred  dn  Prad^ix.        r  . 

Sept.  23.^ 

The  Attempts  at  Monarchical  Restoration  in  France.   Vte.  de  Meaux. 
The  Catholic  Renaissance  m  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Paul 

Tbureau-Dangin. 
The  Modem  Instructor.   S.  C  ^    •  , 

Kindness  to  Animals  in  France  and  Abroad,    Louis  Michon. 
OSntemporary  Patriotic  Poetry.   Eugtoe  de  Ribier.[ 
The  Congress  of  German  Catholics  at  Mannheim.   Rodolphe  Heimaim. 
With  tht  Red-Skins  of  the  Amazon  Country.    J.  LaUppy. 

Joupnal  dos  ficonetmlstes^— 14.  Rub  Rickblibu,  Paris,  sirs.  506. 

Sept. 

The  Work  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  xooz-ipoa.   Andrtf  Liesse. 
Industrial  Syndicates  in  Austria.   A.  Rafialovich.  - 

MereUFO  de  Franee,— ts*  Rub  db  l'Echaud6  St.  Germain,  Paris. 
afrs.  Sept. 

The  Phoenicians  and  the  Odyssey.    Pierre  Quillard. 
Literary  Style.   Concl.   Remy  dc  Gourmont. 

Minerva. Rub  lb  Gopp,  Paris,    afrs.   Sept.  z. 
The  Work  of  Paul  Doum.'r  in  Indo-China.  ThAt. 
Gothic  Painting  aiui  Old  Flemish  Masters.    Louis  Dinuer. 
The  Vengeance  of  Aphrodite.   Concl.   Maurice  Pottecher. 
EmpressTrederick.   L.  Fiedler. 

Sept.  If. 

Isocrate  and  Demosthene.   Maurice  Crotset. 

The  Work  of  Paul  Doumer  in  Indo-China.   Concl.  ThSt. 

In  Quest  of  DroQet,  1815-1816.    Ernest  B^uguitte. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Hachbttb.  55  frs.  per  ann.   Sept.  1. 
Syndicates  and  Trusts.    A.  Rafialovich. 
Italian  Education.  ^  Raqueni. 
The  Eastern  Bargain.    G.  Cirilli. 
The  Artillery  of  Agriculture.    H.  Desmarest. 

Sept.  15. 

The  Causes  of  the  Martinique  Cataclysm.   C.  Flammarion. 
A  Granddauehter  of  Horary  IV.    E.  Rodocanachi.  * 
Compulsory  Vaccination.    M.  Suni. 
France  and  Her  Colonies.   J.  Gleize. 
Fal^ui^re.  St^phane. 

»  Qaestlons  Dlplomatlques  et  Cobnfales.— 19,  Rub  Bonaparte, 

Paris,   i  fr.   Sept.  r. 
Tbe  Plague.   Maurice  Buret. 

The  Transbalkalie  and  Russian  Colonisation.  Paul  Lsibb^. 

The  Maritime  Defence  of  the  Colonies.   Contd.   With  Maps.  Xieng-Ij;t. 

R<fopme.Soela]e.—54r  Rub  DB  SEidE,  Paris,  x  fr.  S.pt.  x6. 
Paul  Bourget's  "  L'Eiape.''^  Henri  Joly. 
Universal  Suffrage.    Urbain  Gu^rin. 
The  Glaas-Mak^  of  Champagne.   M.  Deviolaine. 

La  Revue.— xa,  Avbnubdb  l'OpjIra.  Pari^.  rfr.  Sspt.  >. 

Tbe  Proletarians  in  the  Theatre  and  Concert  World.    Paul  Pottisr. 
Child  Jouranlists.    Lino  Ferriani.  • 

Unpublished  Souvenirs.   Prince  Khilkoff.  .  .. 

The  Renovation  of  the  Arts.    H.-L.  Alph.  Blanchon. 

H.  D.  Thoreau.   Concl.    Maurice  Muret. 

The  Poets  of  L-Aiglon  before  Rostand.    Claude  Pierray. 

S-'pt.  15. 

Tuberculous.    Dr.  S.  Biraheim  and  Dr.  A.  Roblot. 

Moie.  de  Saint-Balmon.    P.-Q.  Chang^ur. 

Unpublished  Souvenirs.    Concl..  Prince  Khilkoff. 

£<louard  Schuri's  New  Drama,  "  La  Roussalka.'*    Henry  Bdrenger. 

I^^ooide  Andreieff.    J.  Saviich. 

Xbc  Poets  of  L'Aiglon  befhre  Rostand.   Concl.   Claude  Pierray. 

Revue  Blanche. — 33,  Boulevard  DBS  Italibns,  Paris,  i  fr. 
Sci>t.  1.  ■  ^ 

Rel  igious  Congregations  and  Instmction  in  Brittany.   Austin  de  Croz^. 
Sept.  15. 

Xhr  History  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War.    ^larius-Ary  Leblond. 


/Zeltsehrlft  filr  BUdende  KunsU— E.  A.  Sbemann,  LBiPzia 

'  xd  Mks.  p2r  ann.  Sept. 

Walter  Uistikow.    Illus.    W.  Weisbach 

The  Wallace  Collection  in  London.    Illus.    J.  P.  Richter. 

Zeltsehrift  dep  Intepnationalen  HusIkffesellschaft.—BRBiTKOPF 

UND  Habrtbl,  Lbibzic.    10  Mks.  per  ann.  Sept. 
Bsmruth,  looa.   A.  Mayer-Reinach. 
*•  Princess  Osra  "  and  **  Der  Wald."   C.  Macl^n. 


MAGAZINES. 

Revue  Chr^tlenne.— xi.  Avenue  de  l'Obsbrvatoirb,  Paris. 

2  frs.    Sept.  I. 
Auguste  Sabatier.    John  Viinot. 

A  Dutch  Orphanage  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.    Andr^  E.  Sayous. 
Comte  Ivan  Czermcheff  ami  Pope  Pius  VI.,  1793-1794. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.-'HACHEirE.   6a  frs.  per  ann.   Sept.  *. 
Bizerta.    R.  Pinon. 
The  Peace  of  Amiens.    A.  Sorel. 
Old  Flemish  Masters.    G^  Lafenest-e. 
R.  L.  Stevenson.   G.  Bonet-MaUry. 

S,pi.  X5. 

Indian  Sketches.    P.  Loti. 
Coal  Mines.   C.  Benoist. 

The  Peace  of  Amiens.    A.  Sorel.  ♦ 
Edward  Thring  ;  an  English  SchooImast<e^    H.  Bremond. 
Collectivist  Tendencies.   A.  Prihs. 

Revue  d'^conomle  Politique.— 32,  Rue  Soufflot,  Paris.  ^  frs. 

p^r  ann.  -S^pt. 
The  Organisation  of  Libour.    E.  Schvriodland, 
The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Belgium. 

The  Prohibition  of  Night- Work  for  Women  in  France.    Germain  Marrin. 
The  First  Co-operative  Sugar  Industry  in  Holland.    Maurice  Hetns. 

Revue  FraiiQalse  de  rtitraneer  et  des  Colonies,^-93,  Rub  d&.la 

Victoire,  Paris.    3  frs.  .Sept. 
An  Excursion  to  Parag^xy,  1857.    Admiral  Mouchcz. 
Customs  of  the  People  in  French  -Soodan;   Capt.  P.  Ducret. 
The  Azores.    Contd.    Henry  Faure. 

The  Wells  of  the  Sahara.   With  Maps.    Pere  Huguenot.  j 

Revue  G6n6rale.-^x6,  Rub  Treurrnbekg,  Brussels.    la  frs.  per  ann. 
Sept. 

Moli^re  and  the  People.    Henri  Davignon. 

The  Restoration  of  Ancient  Monumints.    Pi  »rre  Verhaegcn. 

Sp.iin.   Joseph  Mdlot. 

Reflections  on  Contemporary  Francs.    Henri  Primbault. 

Revue  Metaphytlque  et  de  Morale.--5.  Kub  db  M^&rbs,  Pakis. 

3  frs,  Sept. 

The  Catholic  Crisis.  '  J.  So.-el. 

On  the  Origins  of  the  Philosophy  of  Leibnitz.    J.  Rod'.er. 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholique.—?^.       des  SAiNTs-PkRBs,  Paris. 

X  fr.  50  C    S;pt.  I. 
The  Bill  of  Associations.    Concl.    Justin  re  vre.  ' 
The  Proposed  Bill  on  the  Two  Years'  Military  Service.    Jean  d'Estoc. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  Future  of  the  French-Canadian  Peopl,:.  Albsrt 
Savine. 

The  Catholic  Ideal  and  the  Religious  Lif^.    Mgr.  J.  F. 

Revue  de  Paris.— Fisher  Un  WIN.   60  frs.  per  ann.   Sept.  ^. 
Pirate  Insects.    M.  Berthelot. 
Provincial  Letters.    Mme.  de  R^mu^it. 
The  Sifge  of  La  Rochelle.    L.  Batiffjl. 
The  Anurctic  Problem.   C.  Rabot. 

Sept.  15. 

Russian  Composers.    A.  Bruneau. 

From  La  Valfiire  to  Montespan.    J.  Lemoine  and  A.  Lichtcnb^rger. 
Previnciii  Letters.    Contd.    Mine,  de  Rc'musat. 
French  Colonisation.   X.  X.  X. 

Revue  Politique  ei  Parlementaire.^5.  K^^b  de  M^zi^rbs,  Paris. 

3  frs.  Sept. 
The  State  and  Education.    Henri  Berr. 
Officers  in  the  French  Army.    Andre  Ga.et. 
Civil  Pensions  and  Schemes  for  Reform.    Gaorg^is  Cahen. 
Mutual  Associations  in  Belgium.    G:iston  S^il.iun. 

Revue  des  Questions  Sosiales  et  Ouvpi^res.— 14,  Rub  db 

L'Abbaye,  Paris.    2  frs.    S.pt.  15. 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  and  His  Social  Work.    J.  de  Pascal. 
Bourget's  *'  L'Etapc."    A,  No^u.-s. 

Congress  of  Provincial  Labcur  in  Paris,  June,  1^2.    V.  de  CIcrcq. 

Revue  Soclallste.— 27,  Rl  e  de  RicHnLiKi  ,  Paris.    X  fr.  50  c. 
Sept. 

Nationalism  :  Letter  to  Jules  Soury.  Contd.  Eugene  Fournicre. 
The  Situation  of  the  Working  Classes  in  Russii.  W.  Raklimelov, 
The  Reform  of  Secondary  Educati-)n.    Paul  Buquv-t. 

Influence  of  Trusts  and  Monopolies  on  the  Market.    Christian  Corhdlissen. 

Revue  Unlverselle.— X7,  Rue  Mo.nti  aknasse,  Paris.   75  c. 
Sept.  X. 

Hydraulic  Power.    With  Map  and  Illus.    Henri  Desmarest. 

Sept.  15. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Corset.    Illui.    Charles  Saglio. 
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THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 


Civllti  CRttollca.--ViA  Di  RiPETTA  246,  Rome.  35  frs.  per  ann. 
Sept.  16. 

A  Commemorative  Wreath  for  the  '*  Portj  Pia." 
Strikes  and  Strikers. 
More  Words  concerning  *'  Probabillsm." 
Spiritism ;  Facts  and  LxpUuiations. 

Sept.  23. 

The  French  Congregations  and  a  Question  of  Libeity. 
Decorative  Art  at  the  Turin  Kxhibitiun. 
The  Relig  ous  Restoiation  in  France  in  i3i4. 
Astronomy  in  China. 

Nuova  AntOloarla.— Via  S.  Vitale  7,  Romb.   46  frs.  p^raniu 
Sept.  1st. 

The  Now  FretK  h  I'mI  o  si  i  s.    Prof.  C.  Ferraris. 

The  Psychology  of  ;i  lUiiid  .M.m.    Senator  P.  Villari. 

Through  Mongolia,    lllus.    Loncl.    M.  Valli. 

A  New  Document  concerning  Giordano  Bruno.    F.  Tocco. 

General  Coscnr.    With  Portrait.    F.  Giiardione. 

A  Reduction  of  the  Salt  Tax.    M.  Ferraris. 

Stpt.  x6th. 

Th-  White  SI  ue-TrafL-  and  the  Paris  Congress.    Marquis  P.  di  Calboli. 

C  '  iiinv.-:(  •  1  I  iM  yfhrc.i.    L.  Lodi. 

'l'h>-  (.  vis'.'Di^  I'o'icy  "f  th;  Gv-rman  Socialists.    N.  Colajatmi. 
A  Journey  tlr -u ;li  r.ini>i.»     lllus.    G.  Passiffli. 
'llie Romance  ..f  >ri       :  H.i  .  W.-IU.    D.  Angeli. 
TlieNeads  of  th  •  l:.,  .!.(.,>■  I'l  M.Ferraris. 

Nuova  ?arola.— Rome.    18  frs.  psr  aim.  Sept. 
The  Century  and  the  Ideal.    J.  E.  Alaux. 
Annie  Besant.    Olga  Calvari. 
The  Poet  Shelley  and  Love.    A.  Lo  Forte  Randi. 
The  War  of  the  World*.    R  lader. 

I  Probleml  del  LavoPO.— Via  Pko?agnnda  x6,  Rome.  Sept. 
Workers  under  Public  Authorities.    T.,  Bonomi. 
A  General  Strike  of  Workjrs.    Pn»f.  R.  dalU  Volta. 
Itisurance  against  Lack  of  Work  in  Gerni.iny.    Dr.  C.  GalU-Lucich. 


Rassegna  Nazionale.—ViA  della  Pack  3,  Florence.  30  &$.per  asa. 
Sept.  X. 

Biology  and  Philosophy.   F.  Botazzi. 

Canto  XIII.  of  the  **  Inferno."   L.  Pietrobono. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.   Concl.   Barbara  Allason. 

Divorce  in  Foreign  Literature.   Teresita  F.  Coduri. 

A  New  Monument  to  St.  Francis  at  La  Vcnia.    V.  Messeti. 

The  Naples  Fisheries.   C.  Bruno. 

Sept.  15. 

A  Monument  to  St.  Francis  at  La  Vema.    Illiis.  .  T.  del  Lunco, 

The  Religious  Problem  among  Latin  Nations.   F.  de  Nobili-ViiidladiL' 

Divorcs.    R.  C.  de  Martiis. 

Charles  de  Montalembert.    G.  GrabioskL 

Wireless  Telegraphy.   G.  Marconi. 

Rlfopma  Sooiale.— Turin.   Sept.  15. 
University  Students  during  the  Last  Ten  Yean.    Prof.  C.  FerraTS. 
The  System  <^  Measurement  in  the  Sicilian  Sulphur  Miass.    F.  Gal&o. 
The  State  and  Reforestation.   A.  O.  Olivetti 

RIvista  Interaazionale.— Via  Tokrb  Argentine  76,  Rome.  SepL 
Night  Labour  among  Women  in  Italy.   ProC  G.  Toni^lo. 
Commercial  Policy  and  National  Economics.  -G.  Molteni. 
Ancient  and  Modem  Imperialism.   G.  Tomassetti. 

Rivlsta  Hodepna.— Via  Milano  37,  Romk.  -Sept.  i. 
The  King  of  Italy  at  Berlin.    X.  X.  X. 
Lord  Du£r:rin  in  Rome.    C.  Paladini. 
Promotion  in  the  Army.  Sparafucile. 

Sept.  IS. 

The  Italian  Orient.    X.  X.  X. 

Mysticism  among  the  Slav  and  Latin  Races.   C.  Rubtno. 
Animal  Sociology.   Dr.  O.  Ricci. 

D'Annunzio's    Francesca  da  Rimini."   G.  Lanzalone.  . .  •  • 


THE  SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE  MAGAZINES. 


Cludad  de  DIOS. — Real  Movastrrro  del  Escorial,  Madrid.  20 

piietas  per  ana.    Sept.  5, 
The  Science  of  Religions.    P.^nito  R.  (ion/alrz. 

A  Martyred  People;  Some  Notes  on  the  History  of  Ireland.  A.  M.  Tonna- 
Barthet. 

A  Chapter  of  Dynamic  Meteorology.   A.  R.  dc  Prada. 

Espafia  Moderna. — Cuhsto  db  Santo  Domingo  16,  Madrid. 

4:*  pesetas  per  ann.  Sept. 
The  Official  Guide  of  Sp-ain.    Juan  Perez  de  Guzman. ! 
Our  Ci>n\'entional  FaKehoids.    Kloy  L.  .Andre. 

The  Suppr^sion  of  Religious  Orders  in  Spain,  18x3-1837.    J.  B^cksr. 
The  Sociology  of  i^i.    Adolfo  Posada. 

La  LectUPa.— Cervantes  30,  Madrid.    34  pes-tas  per  ann.    No.  ao. 
Urgent  Problems  in  Our  National  Educition.    F.  Ginjr. 
Exhibition  of  Primitive  Fhinish  Paintings.    A.  de  B^ruete  y  Moret. 
The  Philosophy  of  Anarchism.    E.  Sa:iz  y  Escartin. 
Antonio  Fogiazzaro.   Luis  de  TvnTin. 


Nuestro  Tiempo. — CAtj.E  db  Fuencarral  1x4,  Madrid;  a4frf.perai 
No.  30. 

English  Politics.  Dabor. 

The  Sociology  and  Philosophy  of  History.    M.  Sales  y  Fcrre. 
B^thoven  in  Madrid.    Emilio  Roy. 

Against  the  Women's  Movement.    Clementine  P.  Pet  uano. 
Social  Museums.    Eloy  S.  Andre. 

Revista  Contamporanea.— Callb  db  Pizarro  17,  Maokidw 

Sept.  15. 

N.atural  and  Figurative  Construction.   A.  B.  de  Unquera. 
Burgos  in  Summer.    L.  Mariscal. 
Psychology  of  Art-    Eloy.  Andre. 
The  Military  Organisation  of  Mexico.    A.  G.  Perez. 
Studies  in  Anthropology  and  Sociology.    M.  G.  Maestre. 

Revista  PoPtugueza,— RuA  Nova  do  Almada  74,  Lissoic 
15  frs.  per  ann.    No.  59. 
Relations  between  Flanders  and  Portugal,  10^  to  i68a.    Oscar  Godia. 
The  Portuguese  Congo.    J.  Heliodoro. 
The  Talent  of  Doing  Good.   A3rres  de  Si. 
Penal  Transportation  and  Colonisation.   Silva  Tell.». 


petectt.  I 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 


Elsevier 's  Geillustpterd  Maandschrift.— Luzac  and  Co.,  46,  Great 

RcssKLL  Street,    is.  8d,  Sept. 
J.  T.  Prikker:  a  Dutch  Artist.    Illus.    Ph.  Zilclcen. 
A  Stay  in  Beikel.    Illus.    J.  Eigenhuis. 
Printing  on  Cretonne.    Illus.    L.  Lacomble. 
Dutch  Masters  at  St.  Petersburg.    Illus.    Max  Rooses. 

WoOPd  en  Beeld.— Erven  F.  Bohs.  Haarlkm.    i6s.  perann.  Sept. 
A  V'v^it  to  a  Coal  .Mine  at  Ksrkrade.    Illus.    W.  F.  F.  Opp2noorth. 
P.  W.  A.  Cort  van  der  Linden.    With  Portrait.    Prof,  van  der  Wijck. 
B:>I&ward  and  Its  Reunui.tc^nces.    Illus.    Ina  Lycklama. 


Pojtry  and  Work. 


De  Glds.-'LuzAc. 
Prof.  B.  Sijmons. 


3s.  Sept- 
Miss  I.  Kooistra. 


The  Imagination  as  a  Factor  in  Teaching, 
The  Simplification  of  Spelling.   Prof.  W.  L.  \w[x  He! ten. 
T.iton's  Wedding.    W.  F.  Gouwe. 

Vraffen  des  TUds.— Luzac  &  Co.  xs.  6d.  Sept. 

The  Historical- Materialistic  Problem.    Dr.  G.  W.  Kemkamp. 
R.iilway  Mistakes.   T.  Sanders. 

The  State  and  the  District  Communities :    the  Question  of  Fin 
Assistance.   C.  U.  W.  Raedt. 


THE  RUSSIAN  MAGAZINES. 


Istoritcheskil  Vlestnllc.— St.  Petersburg.  A.  S.  Suvorin.  S.-pt. 
Recollect ions«of  M.  A.  Patkul.  Concl. 

The  Censure  at  the  Time  <»f  ihi  Great  Reforms.    N.  A.  Englehardt. 
Count  Tolstoy's  First  Production.    D.  D.  Yazuikoff. 
A  Pilgrimage  to  Palestine.   I.  P.  Vuvachef. 

Hip  BozhL— Sr.  Petersdi'rg,  Bassbinava  35.  Sept. 

Women  and  the  Edncilion  Question.    Yev.  Lozinskv. 

Sketch^  from  the  History  of  Political  Economy.    M.  Tugan-Baranow  sky. 

N.  V.  Gogol.    Contd.    N.  Kotlyarevsky, 

Maternity  and  IntelLciu  .1  Wo:k.    F.  L. 


Russki  VIestnlk.— St.  Pbtbrsburg,  Nbvski  136.  Sept. 

Travel  Notes  in  Macedonia.    P.  D. 
I'hj  Czechs  and  the  Germans. 
Russkoe  Baffatstvo.— St.  Petbrsbukg,  Spasskaya  im  Backatat^ 

Au^st  30. 
A  Journey  in  Manchuria.    P.  Y.  Smidt. 
The  Reading  of  the  People.    S.  A.  A. 

Need  for  Reform  of  the  Gold-Mining  InduiCry.   P.  Bi.>letskr. 

Viettnik  Yevpopui.— St.  Petersburg,  Gaxxrkava  bo.  Sey 
Peasant  Affairs  in  South-West  Russia.    F.  F.  Voroponof. 
French  Pamphleteer*  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,   kh.  G.  InsjunC 
Polish  Questions.   K.  K.  Arseni^fil 
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Travel  and  Recreation.* 


ALTHOUGH  by  far  the  greater  number  of  travellers 
are  now  returning  to  England  after  having  spent 
their  holidays 
abroad,  there  are  neverthe- 
less many  who  are  still  look- 
ing forward  to  a  time  of  rest 
and  quiet  amongst  scenes 
fax  distant  from  the  busy 
noise  and  turmoil  of  every- 
day life  at  home.  For 
these  there  is  no  better 
place  to  which  to  turn  their 
steps  than  the  Austrian 
T>Tol,  where  the  glorious 
autumn  weather  makes  a 
stay  both  charming  and 
healthful.  At  Innsbruck, 
the  capital  of  Tyrol,  special 
arrangements  are  also  made 
for  winter  visitors,  and  few 
pleasanter  spots  could  be 
chosen  for  a  winter  stay. 
The  following  article  will 
appeal,  however,  most  to 

thos«  who  are  even  now  thinking  of  where  to  go  next 
year.    Austria  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular 


St  Wolfs^ang,  Sa^zkammerg^ut 


with  English  holiday  makers,  and  it  has  a  great 
advantage  in  being  so  placed  that  in  reaching  it  the 

traveller  can  visit  some  of 
the  best  show -places  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland. 
Bruges,  Brussels,  and 
Cologne  all  deserve  a  visit, 
and  the  splendid  steamers 
of  the  Rhme  tempt  one  to 
ascend  that  historic  river. 
Nurnberg  is  justly  famed 
for  its  old  buildings  and 
walls,  whilst  from  the  castle 
the  red  roofs  of  the  town 
form  a  unique  picture. 
Next  year,  however,  Munich 
will  doubtless  claim  a  larger 
share  of  visitors,  as  the 
Wagner  ring  is  being  given 
there  in  August  in  the 
splendid  Prince  Regenten 
Theatre.  To  see  "The 
Meister-singer  of  Nurn- 
berg" rendered  in  the 
beautiful  way  it  was  this  year  gives  added  interest  to  a 
trip  from  Bavaria's  capital  to  Nurnberg.    The  theatre 


MERAN, 

SOUTH  TYROL,  AUSTRIA 

This  Health  Resort  is  justiy  called  the  "  Pearl  of 
Tyrol,'*  and  beg:iiis  seriously  to  rival  the  various 
resorts  of  the  Riviera.  As  a  matter  of  fact  by  many 
tt  is  given  preference  during  the  Autumn  and 
VHnter  months. 

iMost  ixnpbrtant  and  perfect  Health  Resort  in  Southern  Austria, 
for  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Excellent  sunny  climate, 
well  sheltered,  situated  in  the  Alps,  i,ooo  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Combines  mountain  air  with  semi-tropical  vegeta- 
tion. Highly  recommended  by  the  medical  profession  for  cases 
of  nervousness,  weak  constitutions,  and  convalescence. 


FInt-class  hotel  accommodation,  houses  and  villas  in  Meran  or 
the  neighbouring  Ober-  and  Unter-mais.    The  best  educational 
facilities.   English  Church. 

INTEBESTINC  AND  AGREEABLE  EXCURSIONS.  THEATRE, 
CONCERTS,  AND  OTHER  AMUSEMENTS.  RACECOURSE; 
LAWN  TENNIS;  GOLF  LINKS. 

SUaHng  and  other  Winter  Sports,     Hero  PI  ay  a  performed 
by  the  people  in  A  tttunm. 

6BAPE  CORE  from  SEPTEMBER  until  the  middle  of  NOVEMBER. 


For  particulars,  pamphlets,  etc.,  write  to  KUR  VORSTE- 
HU^Gj  \Beran,  Tyrol;  or  the  Travel  Editor,  Rrjtew  of 
RezHews,  London. 


GRAND  HOTEL,  MERANERHOF, 

IN  MERAN,  SOUTH  TYROL,  AUSTRIA. 

Proprietor     -      -      Dr.  L.  ARNSCHINK. 

Open  all  the  year  through,  aoo  bed  and  sitting  rooms.  Most  fashionable 
house,  excellent  position  in  a  larse  well-shaded  park,  opposite  {he  Curhouse 
(Casino),  Theatre,  and  Promenades.    English  Church.    Lawn  lennis. 

SEASON   -  -   SEPTEMBER  TO  JUNE. 

In  summer  good  carriages  may  be  had  for  Trafoi,  Sulden,  Stelvio,  and 
Engadine.   Tenps  moderate. 


On  the  Lake  of  Qarda,  Local  Railway. 

Travellers  to  and  from  Italy  should  not  fail  to  make  the  tour 
over  the  local  railway,  which  leads  from  Mori  to  the  Lagp  di  Garda, 
one  of  the  loveliest  lakes  in  Europe.  The  journey  takes  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  the  railway  passes  through  extraordinarily 
beautiful  scenery,  of  which  the  Lake  of  Loppio  forms  the  cfcntre. 

The  variety  of  landscape  is  quite  astonishing.    Both  Arco,  with 
its  old  ruined  castle,  and  Riva,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  north  - 
side  of  the  lake,  are  well  worth  a  visit.    Mori  is  a  station  on  the 
Southern  Railway,  Brenner  section,  just  below  Rovereto. 

When  breaking  the  journey  to  Italy  here,  the  tour  is  continued  by ' 
steamer  on  the  L;ike  of  Garda,  South  to  Desenzano,  for  Milan, 
or  via  Peschiera  to  Verona  and  Venice. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  LAKE  OF  CONSTAHCE. 

The  variety  of  scenery  on  this,  the  largest  inland  lake,  is  very  great  • 
The  sheet  of  water  washes  the  shores  of  not  less  than  five  countries, 
viz.,  Austria,  Baden.  Rivaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Switzerland. 
Hregcnz,  Lindau,  Constance,  Rorschach,  Uberlingen,  are  all  splen- 
didly situated  on  the  lake,  and  form  excellent  centres  for  excursions. 
The  Hotels  Montfort  in  Brcgenz  and  Bayerischer  Hof  can  be  highly 
recommended,  but  the  other  towns  above-mentioned  are  also  u'ell 
provided  with  hotels.  Many  very  convenient  railway  lines  lead  to 
the  lake  ;  sailing,  rowing,  fishing  first  class.  For  particulars,  tariffs, 
etc.,  address  the  Tr.wel  Editor,  Review  of  Reviews,  London. 


^  Information  about  Austria  and  the  Tyrol,  or  about  any  places  advertised  in  these 
the  Travel  Editor,     Review  of  Reviews,"  and  inquiries  about  any  other  parts 
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ages,  will  be  given  by 
the  right  quarter. 
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holds  i,ooo  people,  the  seats  rising  in  such  a  way  that 
ever)'  one  has  a  splendid  view.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  price  of  a  ticket  is  20s.  for  each  performance, 
it  speaks  volumes  for  the  popularity  of  Wagner  to  see 
the  theatre  packed  at  every  opera.  No  one  visiting 
Austria  next  year  should 
miss  seeing  at  least  one  of 
the  operas.  It  is  a  sight 
to  remember.  From  Nurn- 
berg  or  Munich  to  Passau 
is  an  easy  journey.  The 
trip  down  the  rapid  rushing 
Danube  is  magnificent. 
The  scenery,  especially 
between  Passau  and  Linz, 
is  far  and  away  superior 
to  that  of  the  Rhine — as 
sup»erior,  in  fact,  as  the 
Rhine  steamers  are  to  those 
plying  on  the  Danube. 
Ruined  castles  and  ancient 
monasteries  crown  the 
wooded  heights,  whilst  the 
folk-lore,  legends  and  his- 
torical anecdotes  give  an 
additional  charm. 

Vienna  is  indeed  a  charm- 
ing city.  The  museums  alone  make  it  worth  while  to 
stay  a  day  or  two  there.  The  Salzkammergut,  which 
is  the  holiday  resort  of  the  Viennese,  consists  of  wooded 
mountains  with  many  lovely  little  lakes,  on  the  shores  of 
which  nestle  quaint  old  villages  whose  occupants  can  tell 


many  an  old  legend  and  story.  Echoes  of  the  Niebe- 
lungen  Lied,  whose  home  is  on  the  Danube,  are  heard 
even  here.  Gmunden,  Ischl,  and  St.  WoUgang  are  all 
lovely  spots.  Perhaps  the  last,  nestling  in  a  lake  whose 
green  water  reflects  the  mountains  which  entirely  sur- 
round it,  offers  the  most 
attraction  to  anyone  want- 
ing a  complete  rest  amid 
the  most  charming  natural 
beauties.  The  Scharfberg 
at  the  rear  of  the  village 
affords  a  splendid  panor- 
amic view  of  the  whole 
district.  A  mountain  nil- 
way  renders  ascent  easy. 
The  light  railway  from  Ischl 
to  Salzburg  runs  through 
the  most  perfect  scenery 
imaginable,  and  mounts 
higher  and  ever  higher 
amidst  lakes  and  hamlets 
before  it  finally  descends  to 
Salzburg.  The  obser\'aticm 
car  at  the  end  of  the  train 
should  be  secured  if  pos- 
sible. Salzburg  rivals  Num- 
berg  in  many  ways,  and 
the  nearness  of  the  Konigsee,  a  perfect  natural  gem,  and 
the  salt  mines  add  considerably  to  its  attractiveness.  In 
a  later  paper  we  hope  to  deal  more  thoroughly  with  it. 
The  railway  journey  to  Innsbruck  is  truly  grand 
and  magnificent,  and  should  if  possible  be  made  by 


The  Falls  of  Schaffhausen. 


The  Austrian  Alps. 

LandesTerW  fiir  FremdenTerkeliriD  Tpl. 

Address Central  Bureau  des  Landesverbandes, 
Meinhartstrasse  14,  Innsbruck. 

Verein    fur    Fremdenverkehr  fur 
Vorariberff  and  Liechtenstein. 

Address-BUREAU  FREMDENVERKEHR,  BREGENZ ; 
LANDESVERBAND  FUR  FREMDENVERKEHR  IN 

SALZBURQ  for  the  Salzkammergut,  Ischl,  Gastein. 
Or,  address  lor  all.  Travel  Editor,  Review  of  Reviews,  London. 


Lake  of  Constance,  Liechtenstein  and  the  Bavarian  Highlands.  They  advise 
as  to  hotels,  winter  and  summer  resorts,  mineral  springs,  etc.,  and  also  about 
journeys,  mountain  excursions,  guides  and  expenses,  etc.,  and  forward 
pamphlet,  terms,  etc.,  free.  .  

The  following  places  and  resorts,  springs,  etc.,  are  especially  recommended^ 
INrN8BRUCK.    Excellent  hotels,  sunshine,  beauti- 
ful excursions  in  the  neighbourhood. 
LANDECK,  on  the  Arlberg  Railway.    Mild  winters,  splendid 
hotel  accommodation.    Fine  excursions. 

QOSSENSASS,  on  the  Brenner.    Ideal  centre  for  mountain- 

eesing.    Hotels  faultless. 
SALZdURQ,    Highly  recommended   for    spring  sojourn. 

First>clas.s  musical  and  theatrical  entertainments.     Excursions  to 

Kftnigsee  and  Gastein.    Excellent  hotels. 
THE    DOLOMITES,    most  magnificent  Alpine  scenery. 

Excellent  Hoteb,  Karersee  Hotel,  etc.    Reached  from  Bozen. 

THE  PUSTERTHAL  (Valley  of  the  Puster),  with  lovely 

Toblach  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ampezzo  Dolomite  District,  Sudbahn 

Hotel,  excellent,  further  up  the  valley,  near  Windisch  Matrei,  the 

private  Hotel,  Castle  of  Weissenstein,  unique  in  its  beauty. 
ACHENSEE,   reached  by  rail  from  Jenbach,  in  the  Inn 

Valley.    Charming  Alpine  lake.    Hotel  Scholastika  and  others.  Lovely 

excursions  on  lanaana  water. 
BRIXEN,  lovely  sheltered  situation,  pure  air.  Cold  water  cure 

establishment  ot  renown.  First-class  Hotel  (Elephant).  Very  moderate. 
TRENT,  interesting  old  town.    Hotel  Imperial,  finest  hotel 

in  the  Italian  part  of  Southern  Tyrol.  Beautiful  surroundings,  Valsugana, 

Sarea  Valley,  Lake  of  Garda,  etc. 


HOTEL  ERZHERZOG  JOHANN, 

All  the  latest  aficl  most  up-to-date  ArranK*m«ntt« 
Sultoa  of  Roomii  Famllioo. 

Patronised  by^  tfie  Highest  Society,  indudlnif 
H,I.M,  the  JSmperor  F'raMeis  J'oseph  of  Austria. 

Central  position.    Near  the  Promenades,  the  Curhouse,  the  Municipal 
Theatre,  the  Roman  Catholic,  English,  and  Evangelical  Churches. 
Faces  South  and  South-East.  Proprietor,  IG.  WENTER, 

(hmer  oj  the  GoldeH  Crass  of  Merit  with  the  Crvunt, 

AUTUMN  &WtNTER  RESORTS  IN  SOUTHERN  TYBOL 

Jirj?J{^3r.— The  best  known  and  world-famed  health  resort.  Perfect 
climate,  dry  and  sunny ;  excellent  hotels  and  pensions.  Grand  ^xict ; 
grounds  for  races,  lawn  tennis,  football,  etc.  Golf  links  will  soon  be  estab- 
lished. Theatre,  concerts,  dances,  etc.  Reached  by  rail  from  Boseo ; 
or  from  I.andeck  by  carriage,  very  picturesque  Tour. 

HIV  A* — On  the  beautiful  Lake  of  C^arda.  Semi-tropical  climate ;  olives, 
oranges,  etc.,  cultivated  in  the  open  air.  Sailing,  rowing,  and  fishio£. 
Beautiful  excursions.  Reached  from  Mori  on  the  Southern  Railway  ^ 
a  local  line  through  some  of  the  most  interesting  scenery.  Steaacrs 
from  Riva  to  Dcsenzano  and  to  Peschiera  for  Milan  and  Venice. 

TREyT, — Ancient  city  of  great  historical  interest.  Hotel  Impemi 
excellent.  Excursion  by  rail  into  the  Valsugana  with  renoWned 
Roncegno  and  its  iron-arsenic  natural  waters  ;  recommended  in  cases  of 
ana:mia,  malaria,,  etc.   

AUTUMN  IN  THE  TYROL  AND  YORARLBERC. 

INNSBRUCK,  50,000  mhabitants.  Protestant,  English,  and  Catholic 
services ;  English  Chaplain  in  Residence.  British  Vice-Coosulatt 
Educational  ^tablishment  of  the  highest  order.  Sunny  and  pleasant 
climate.  Splendid  excursions.  Situated  at  the  jumction  of  the  Gisda. 
Brenner,  and  Arlb«^  Railways.  Lovely  neighbourhood.  Igls,  one  oC  tbe 
most  charming  summer  resorts,  half-an-hour  from  town.  Railway  facilities : 
or  carriages  to  Landeck  and  Trafoi,  the  Fernpass,  Stelvio,  Lcrmoos,  Sc 
Anton.  Via  Zirl  or  Landeck  to  Partenkirchen,  Garmisch,  Hohcnschwa.ngati, 
in  Bavaria :  enchanting  scenery.  Over  the  Brenner  to  Brennerbad  and  Gosseir 
sass,  to  Sterzing,  KJausen,  Brixen,  lovely  quaint  old  town  with  excellent 
hotel  (Elephant)  to  Bozen.  Wild  scenery  all  the  way.  From  Franrcnsfestf 
a  line  branches  oflC  into  the  Pustervalle> ,  with  lovely  Toblach  and  the  statdy 
Castle  of  Weissenstein,  now  a  modern  private  hotel.  Near  Bo«en  i&  ibe 
renowned  Mendel  Pass,  with  its  grand  Penpal  Hotel,  Sicmundskron. 
Eppan,  etc. :  and  a  branch  line  goes  to  ever-chamung  Meran.  TjtoI's  most 
renowned  health  resort.  —  For  particulars,  etc.,  write  to  the  Tk-WET 
Editor,  Rez'iimicf'^^k^i^X^^oTL 
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day.    A  moonlight  night,  however,  almost  rivals  the 
day  for  such  a  trip,    Innsbruck  is  recognised  as  the  best 
centre  for  short  trips,  and  at  the  same  time  offers  so 
many  attractions  itself  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  every  year.    The  Hof  Kirche,  with  the  Emperor 
Maximilian's  splendid  tomb  and  the  surrounding  statues 
in  bronze,  is  in  itself  enough  to  justify  a  stay  in  the  town. 
There  are  many  other  places  to  visit  in  Tyrol,  but,  after' 
having  done  so,  the  best  way  to  return  is  by  Lindau  and 
by  boat  over  the  Lake  of  Constance.  A  visit  to  the  famous 
Schaff  hausen  Falls  is  extremely  easy  on  the  way  to  Basle, 
whilst  a  stay  at  Rheims  is  worth  while  if  only  to  see  that 
most  wonderful  cathedral  in  which  all  the  French  Kings 
irere  crowned,  and  where  Jeanne  d'Arc  had  her  culminat- 
ing triumph.    The  hotel  accommodation  in  Austria  is 
splendid,  the  people  hospitable,  and  the  cuisine  excellent. 

WHERE  TO  STAT. 

BREQENZ  :  Hotel  Montfort.   On  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance.   Best  situation.   First-class.   Moderate  charges. 

Q0S5ENSA55:   Hotel  Qrobner.    On  the  Brenner 

railway.    Excellent  centre  for  excursions.    Summer  and  winter 
resort. 

INNSBRUCK  :  Hotel  Tirol.    Near  the  station.  Open 

all  the  year.    Headquarters  of  English  and  Americans  in  the 
Aostrian  Alps.   Vioe-consol  and  chaplain. 

KITZBUHEL:  Castle  of  Lebenberg.  English  pension 

charmingly  situated.     Bathing  in  a  lake  near  by.  Lovely 
excursions. 

WHERE  TO  %Tk\— continued, 
LANDECK:  Hotel  zur  Post,  Arlberg  Railway. 

Tourist  centre  to  the  Stelvio  Pass,  etc. 

MERAN:    Hotel    Archduke    John  (Erzherzos; 

Johann).  One  of  the  most  perfect  hotels  in  Tyrol.    Patronised  by 
royalty.    Moderate  terms.    Semi-tropical  gardens. 

MERAN:    Hotel    Meranerhof.     First-class.  Fine 

gardens.    Marble  vestibule. 

RIVA:  Palast  Hotel  Lido.    On  the  beautiful  Lake  of 

Garda.    First-class.    Moderate  charges.    Lovely  situation,  with 
semi-tropical  vegetation.    Charming  gardens.    Sailing  and  boating. 

RONCEQNO:  Bathing  Establishment  in  the  Valsugana. 
One  hour  from  Trent.    Open  May  to  October.  Iron-arsenic  natural 
waters,  recommended  in  cases  of  anaemia,  malaria,  skin  diseases  and 
feminine  disorders. 

SALZBURG  :  Hotel  Bristol.    Excellently  situated  near 
the  Mirabel  Gardens  and  the  Theatre.    First-class.    Latest  im- 
provements.   R.  Fleischmann,  formerly  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  do 
Nile,  Cairo. 

TRENT:  Imperial  Hotel  Trento.   One  of  the  finest 

and  best  hotels  in  Southern  TyroL    Open  all  the  year. 

PARAM^  :  Bristol  Palace  Hotel.    Sunshine  and  Sea. 
BORMIO  :  Thermal  Baths  and  Mud  Baths.    Situated  4,^00 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Stelvio 
Pass,  High  Alps.  Near  Trafoi.    Hot  Springs  like  those  of  Gastein. 
Moderate  charges.   Hotels  first-class. 

poRrrxjojLiLi. 

.  MONT  'ESTORIL,  near  Lisbon.   Grand  Hotel  d'ltaUe. 

Agreeable  quarters,  full  south.   Terms  moderate. 

GLADSTONE : 

n  memorial  or  a  6reat  £ire. 
By  W.  T.  STEAD. 

With  nomcrous  Portraits  of  the  Great  Liberal  Statesman  and 
his  Family,  and  nearly  200  Reproductions  in  Miniature  of  the 
Cartoons  Illustrating  Mr.  Gladstone's  Political  Career. 

Royal  ^0.,  Clothe  200 pp.    Bound  in  One  Volume, 
Price  29.  6d. ;  Pe«t  FrM. 

"  Review  of  Reviews  "  Annuals. 

1901.-'*LEST  WE  FORGET" ;  A  Keepsake  from  the 

Nineteenth  Century.    Illustrated  with  portraits  of  all  the  Men 
and  Women  who  were  conspicuous  in  the  hbtory  of  the  last  soo  years. 
Price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  3d. 

1900.-THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  EUROPE  ON  THE 

EVE  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  PEACE.    Copiously  Illus 
trated.    Price  Is.  3d.,  post  free. 

1899.-" MR.  CARNEGIE'S  CONUNDRUM:  Forty 

Millions :  What  Shall  I  Do  With  It  ?  "  Price  Is;  3d.,  post  free. 

"REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"  OFFICE,  MOWBRAY  HOUSE, 
NORFOLK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

know  of  no  serial  so  full  of  eminently  readable  matter  as  the  Review  of  Reviews."^The  Leeds  Mercury. 


SUBSCRIPnOH  ORDER  FORM  for  the  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS." 

To  the  Manager,  Review  of  Reviews, 

Mowbray  House,  Nor/oil^  Street,  London,  W.C,  Date  

Please  send  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  Twelve  Months,  beginning  with  the  number,  to 


For  which  I  enclose  Eight  Shillings  and  Sixpence  {or  10.75  Francs,  or  8.50  Marks). 
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FOR  SOLDIERS  RETURNING  FROM  THE  WAR. 


Pen  pictures  of  tDe  War  in  Soutb  Hfrica. 


SINCE  peace  was  signed,  more  than  100,000  British  soldiers  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  war  in  South  Africa 
have  returned  to  this  country.  Besides  these,  at  least  200,000  men  who  have  borne  arms  in  South  Africa  have 
returned  home.  The  period  during  which  they  were  at  the  front  will  ever  remain  a  memorable  episode  m  tbe// 
careers,  and  there  are  few  who  would  not  wish  to  preserve  some  permanent  memorial  of  a  period  of  sud 
exciting  experiences. 

No  one  can  write  such  a  book  save  the  men  who  have  been  themselves  at  the  front,  for  only  soldiers  know  what 
soldiers  feel.  The  very  book  which  they  want— a  book,  indeed,  of  which  Tommy  Atidns  may  be  said  to  be  the 
Author — is, 

PEN  PICTURES  OF  THE  WAR.   By  Men  at  the  Front. 

The  war,  down  to  the  Battle  of  Colenso,  at  any  rate,  was  described  from  day  to  day  not  only  by  professionau 
journalists  or  by  literar>'  ofncers,  but  by  the  rank  and  file.  Tommy  Atkins,  on  laying  dovm  the  rifle,  grasped  the 
pen  and  using  his  helmet  or  a  meat-tin  as  a  writing-desk,  wrote  home  his  plain,  unvarnished  stor>'  of  where  he  had 
been,  what  he  had  done,  what  he  had  seen.  From  the  thibusands  of  such  letters  this  volume  of  Pen  Pictures  of  the 
War  was  compiled,  and  there  is  no  other  volume  in  the  market  which  contains  so  many  descriptions  of  the  war 
as  it  was,  and  as  it  was  seen  by  the  men  who  made  it  The  letters  are  quoted  from  nearly  150  men  of  all  ranks, 
but  the  great  majority  are  from  Tommy  Atkins  himself. 

Many  of  these  correspondents  have  fallen  in  the  fight  or  have  died  of  disease  ;  but  let  us  hope  the  majorir>'  are 
still  at  home,  and  many  of  them  will  be  not  a  little  surprised  to  findithe  letters  which  they  wrote  three  years  ago 
printed  in  this  book.  Everyone,  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  downwards,  has  been  loud  in  the  praise  of  Toxsaay 
Atkins  as  a  fighter ;  but  it  is  only  in  this  book  that  iTommy  receives  the  recognition  which  is  due  to  him  as  a 
letter-writer  and  war  correspondent.  Hence 

PEN  PICTURES  OF  THE  WAR  will  make  a  capital  Christinas  Present 

for  our  returning  Veterans, 

many  of  whom  will  discover  for  the  first  time  that  they  have  not  only  been  winning  battles,  but  have  actually  been 
engaged  in  writing  books.  For  intense  human  interest,  for  vivid  description,  and  for  faithful  portrayal  of  the  realities 
of  war  as  it  is  seen  by  the  men  of  the  firing  line,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  in  all  the  voluminous  literature  which  the 
war  has  produced. 

This  book  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  soldiers'  letters ;  it  is  also,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  very  readable  history 
of  the  campaig^n  in  Natal  down  to  the  Battle  of  Colensa  Besides  a  frontispiece  by  Stanley  Wood,  representing 
Tommy  writing  a  letter  home,  using  the  butt  of  his  rifle  as  a  desk,  it  also  contains  ten  maps,  and  plans  of 
battlefields  in  the  seat  of  war  in  Natal. 

The  book  is  divided  into  nineteen  chapters,  which  deal  with  the  Battle  of  Talana  Hill,  the  fight  at  Elands 
Laagte,  the  retirement  from  Dundee,  Lombard's  Kop,  and  Nicholson's  Nek,  the  raid  south  of  the  Tugela,  the  Siege 
of  Ladysmith,  and  the  Battle  of  Colenso.  All  these  battles  are  described  in  this  book  by  the  men  who  actaaSj 
took  part  in  the  fighting,  and  who  wrote  of  what  they  actually  saw  and  felt 

In  addition  to  the  descriptions  of  battles  and  of  sieges,  there  are  other  chapters  which  possess  an  intense 
human  interest.  In  them  Tommy  Atkins  describes  his  experiences,  on  board  the  steamer  which  conveyed  him  to 
the  Cape,  and  his  impressions  of  South  Africa,  when  he  reached  his  port  of  debarkation.  The  chapters  "  In  Caiiq) 
and  on  the  March,"  "  Religion  in  Camp,"  ''The  Emotions  of  the  Battlefield,*'  and  "  Concerning  Tommy  Atkins,**  are 
full  of  personal  touches  of  enthralling  interest.  It  is  not  too.  much  to  say  that  this  book,  with  its  innumerable 
extracts  from  soldiers'  letters,  gives  a  far  more  vivid  and  realistic  account  of  war  as  it  is  experienced  by  the  men 
who  make  it  than  any  other  book  that  has  been  published  since  the  war  began.  . 

It  was  originally  intended  to  have  compiled  a  complete  history  of  the  war  from  the  fetters  of  Tommy  Atkins. 
Unfortunately,  long  before  the  capture  of  Pretoria  the  newspapers  at  home  ceased  to  publish  letters  from  the  front,  aJid 
it  was  foimd  impossible  to  carr)'  out  the  original  design  of  the  editor.  Volume  I.  remains  alone,  the  first  volume  and 
the  last,  a  solitary  and  unique  memorial  of  the  war.  No  collection  of  the  literature  of  the  war  is  complete  without  this 
volume,  and  those  who  have  it  can  very  well  dispense  with  a  great  number  of  the  other  books. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  press  censorship  it  was  difficult,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  the  war 
impossible,  to  procure  this  book  in  South  Africa.  Now  that  peace  has  been  restored,  there  is  no  obstacle  to  sending 
copies  to  the  Cape.  It  may  be  purchased  at  Capetown,  and  those  who  have  still  a  friend  at  the  front  will  find  few 
more  interesting  Christmas-books  to  send  out  to  Tommy  Atkins  than  the  volume  of  which  he  is  indeed  the 
chief  author.   

PEN  PICTURES  OF  THE  WAR  may  be  opdered  from  any  booksellep,  or  direct  from  the  Offles  of  the 
REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street,  W.C.    Priee  5s.  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
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n  Spknaia  Cbristmas  6ift. 

A  LIBRARY  OF  LltTLE  MASTERPIECES 

Sent  for  2/-.  Niiie  Airther  LITTUE  MONTHLY  PAyMENTa  of  2/- 

eastty  complete  the  purchase. 

THIS  LIBRARY  consists  of  twelve  little  volumes,  bound  in  red  cloth,  each 
containing  selections  of  the  best  writings  of  twelve  masters  of  the  English 
language.  The  volumes  are  not  numbered,  each  is  complete  in  itself.  The 
possession  of  a  set  enables  you  to  give  twelve  charming  little  Christmas  presents 
to  your  Imidt  tt «  veiy  snmll  cost  to  jdmself. 

DO  HOT  KISS*  rUCE  A  SPLENDID  QPPORTUNITT. 


WHAT  PURCHASERS 
SAY. 


Orders  for  the  . 

every  part  of  tlw  ibne  kmgdbOlt. 


from 

  That  they 

hxve  ^ven  entire  satisfaction,  the  following  few 

notations  from  the  many  letters  received  will 


i  Subscriber  in  Ram&gate  writes  :— "  /  am  mare 
dr lighted  with  the  '  Little  Masterpiece  ' 
^tf  ry.  / /  it  all  you  claim  /or  it  and  mcre^  and 
invaltuMe  to  m^,  engaged  a*  I  am  in 
t  Tvork" 

Lrset  Subscriber  fays :— **/  have  been  mmh 
^  ->Hk  the  set,  which  is  welt  Unndand  well 
I  retard  to  the  *insides  *  it  is  scarcely 
to   speak  .  .  .  such   selections  must 

)actrve  tn ei't-ry  class  pj  the  cnmntufttty." 
»ltcnh."»m  : — "  Very  pleased  with  the 
n  ii  rmin^  selections  and  grand  value  /or 
\  charged^ 

Hire  :  — "  The  books  more  than  /uljil 
'  things  said  of  them.    The  contents 
title  them  to  hold  a  /taee  in  any 

castJe :—  *•  The  Little  Masterpieces 
n  due  course  and  in  good  condition : 
surprised  and  delighted  with 

ham  : — *'  /  consider  them  value 
ry  respect,  being  in  every  way 


am  very  pleased 


W. :— "  / 

they  are  an  exteUent  collec- 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

to  RMdors  0f  tho 

RKVIKW  OP  RKVIKWS. 

♦  *  *  * 

The  usual  selling  price  of  the 
Library  is  £\  4^.,  but  it  will 
be  sent,  carriage  paid,  for  18s. 
cash,  or  for  an  initial  payment 
of  as.,  and  nine 

LiniE  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

To  bring  tlie  books  within  the  means 

of  everybody,  >ve  have  arranged  to  send 
the  Library  at  once^  carriage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  2j.,  and  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser  to  pay  2s,  a  month 
for  nine  succeeding  months.  Fill  in 
coupon  at  foot. 

Should  any  pnichaiar  find  that  the 
boolcs  do  not  come  up  to  his  anddpa- 
tions,  he  may  vetuni  them  vtthln  ten 
days,  pajnng  eanii^,  and  the  will 
be  refunded  him. 


Bo«rs  a  " 

'«cccp( yoar  totha     .  **  Little  Masterpiece"  Library  offer  and  enclose  2^.    I  hereby 
make  dnatlonal  \  »rther  payments  of  2s.  on  the  first  day  of  each  month, 
'^^^§ne«  niQiiesly     ./Uh,  until  I  shall  have  paid  20/.  in  all.    It  is  understood  that 
^  Iwdie  books  aj»hour  Qi»^-e  to  be  sent  carriage  paid  at  once,  but  that  all  right  and  title 
^(^^icaiiH  vit),  Theatres  4  Henry  Stead  until  the  full  amount  is  paid. 
>  Diploma^ 


j/^^ianscofrt 

Mistress  . 
4b^ry;'^^Ion  Com', 
s  List  of  J 
rime  ?  Bj^ 
m  the  Get 


Selections  from  the  Master- 
pieces of  the  following  Masters 
have  been  chosen:— 

early  le. 

Essays— Life  of  Sterling— The  French  Revolu- 
tion—Cromiiir^U'jt  Letters  and  Speeches— Sartor 
Kesartus^Ftel  and  Present. 

Macau  lay. 

Essayi^Hittory  of  Eoghuid. 

Lamb. 

The  Two  Races  of  Men— Ntw  Year's  Eve— 
Imperfect  Sympathies— Dream  Children:  A 
Reverie — A  DtKsertation  upon  Roast  Pig—On 
Some  of  the  Old  Actdr»— Detached  Thoughts 
on  Books  and  Reading— The  Siipenumuated 
Man— Old  China— Letters. 

Johnson,  Samuoi. 

The  English  Dictionary— Lives  of  the  Poets- 
Prayers  and  Meditatiom— The  Advantage  of 
Living  in  a  Garpct— Discourses  on  the  Weather. 

Qoldsmlth. 

The  Citizen  <->f  the  World— Kssays— The  Present 
State  of  Polite  I<carning — The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field—Animated  Natiu»-Xbe  Deserted  Vmage, 

Lincoln.  \ 

Speeches— Letters— •*  tincolh's  Lost  Speech/' 

Franklin. 

Aotobiograpby^Poor  Richard's  Ahnanack—  ] 
Selected  Essays— Letters. 

Poo. 

Fall  of  the  House  of  I  sljer- Ligeia— The  Cask 
of  Amontillado — ^The  Assignation — MS.  found 
in  a  Bottle— The  BUck  Cat— The  Gold  Bug. 


Rip  Van  Winkle 
The  Devil  and  ' 
Westminster  Ahbey- 
Stout  Gentleman. 

Woboter. 

Adams  and  Jcffwrson— Reply  to  Hayne. 
Hawthorne. 

Dr.  Heidegger's  Experiment— The  Birthmark — 
Ethan  Brand-  Wakefield— Drowiie"';  Wooden 
Image— The  Ambitious  (iiiesi — The  Great 
Stone  Face— The  Gray  Champion. 

Do  Quincey. 

The  Affliction  of  Childhood — Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium  Eater  :  The  Pleasures  of  Opium, 
The  Pains  of  Opium — On  the  Knocking  at  the 
Gate  in  Macbeth — The  English  Mail-Coach : 
GoUu  Down  with  Victory » The  Vision  of  Sudden 
Death— Levaoa,  and  Our  Ladies  of  Sorrow. 
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Luxurious  travelling 
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DuNiflp  Tyres 


With  or  without  wires.    The  original  tyre  invented  in  1888.    Ask  to  sec  trade  mark  (Dun 
well  as  cover.    Guaranteed  for  13  months.    Write  for  Booklet :  gratis. 

DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD.,  Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross 


Some  advantages  of  the 
renowned 

Rl  irtlCENSPERFKRS. 


Light  Weight  
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LONDON,  Nov.  3rd,  1902 
The  announcement  that  Mr.  Cham- 
What        berlain  finds  it  necessary  to  spend 

'^;^ey  three  winter  months  in  South  Africa 

has  been  the  occasion  for  much 

comment ;  but  none  of  the 

commentators  seem  to  have 

grasped  the  real  significance 

of    his   visit.  Everyone 

approves  of  it,  and  the  fact 

that  public  opinion  should 

be  so  unanimous  indicates 

the  .general  consciousness 

that  governing  from  Down- 
ing  Street — or,   in  other 

words,  the  old  theory  of  the 

British  Empire — has  broken 

(}owii.    Mr.  Chamberlain's 

visit  entails,  among  other 

things,  his  absence  from 

the   Colonial    Office  for 

nesrly  five  months.  For 

the  last  five  years  he  has 

hardly  been  absent  five  weeks  at  a  time,  and  during  the 

brief  periods  when  his  body  was  not  there  he  was  never 

out  of  the  range  of  red  boxes  and  official  telegrams. 

For  a  period  of  six  weeks  he  will  be  on  the  high  seasj 

he  is  going  by  the  East  Coast,  and  for  three  months 

he  will  be  traveilling  about  South  Africa— six  thousand 

miles  distant  from  the  office  from  which  he- has 


the  Spot. 


IVestminster  Gazette.] 

Going  "  Nap  "  on  Africa. 

But  he  is  going  as  the  great  Pacificator. 


hitherto  governed  the  Colonies  of  the  Empire  of  Great 
Britain.  Before  the  war,  everyone  would  have  declared 
that  such  a  journey  would  have  been  impossible. 
Now,  everyone  declares  it  is  natural,  right  and 
proper. 

Mr.  Cham- 
Need  for  being  beriain's  jour- 
on  ney  but  con- 
firms  the 
truth  which  is  pressed  upon 
our  attention  every  day  by 
the  breakdown  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  an  admission 
that,  notwithstanding  sub- 
marine cables  and  wireless 
telegraphy,  the  problem  of 
governing  human  beings 
is  not  one  which  can  be 
solved  at  a  distance.  The 
Government  must  not  be 
at  Downing  Street,  it  must 
be  on  the  spot.  As  long 
as  there  is  no  need  for  governing — that  is  to  say,  so 
long  as  local  populations  are  left  free  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  there  is  nothing  for  Downing  Street  to  do( — 
Downing  Street  can  do  it  very  well.  But  when  questions 
become  acute  and  grave  difficulties  have  to  be  faced  and 
overcome,  if  Downing  Street  asserts  a  right  to  a  supreme 
voice  in  the  solution  of  this  question,  then  the  master  of 
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When 
Mr.  Chamberlain 
Is  away  ? 


Downing  Street  must  quit  his  oft'icial  sanctum  and  settle 
the  question  on  the  spot.  It  is  all  very  well  to  steer  the 
ship  from  the  shore  when  the  captain  and  crew  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  owner,  the  skies  are  blue  and  the 
seas  smooth,  but  when  storms  arise  and  there  is  a 
mutiny  on  board,  if  you  want  to  have  any  control 
over  your  ship  you  must  be  on  deck.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  going  on  deck.  But  his  departure  is  an 
advertisement,  known  and  read  of  all  men,  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  idea  that  a  man  seated  in 
an  office  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  can '  wisely 
administer  the  affairs  of  dim  and  distant  populations 
at  the  other  end  of  the  world. 

What  is  to  happen  in  the  Colonial 
'Office  during  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
absence  ?  He  will  spend,  no  doubt, 
a  small  fortune  in  cables,  but  even 
telegraphing,  regardless  of  expense,  will  not  enable 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  make  South  Africa  the  govern- 
ing centre  of  the  Empire.  Colonial  questions, 
which  may  arise  during  his  absence,  must  either 
be  dealt  with  by  the  permanent  staff,  or  hung 
up.  until  his  return.  That  is  to  say,  while  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  departure  to  South  Africa  brings 
the  holder  of  supreme  power  nearer  to  the  place 
where  it  is  exercised,  so  far  as  South  Africa  is  con- 
cerned, it  removes  him  further  away  than  ever  from 
the  other  Colonies  with  whose  affairs  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  deal.  If  no  question  of  importance 
arises,  well  and  good,  the  system  will  work  well 
enough  when  there  is  nothing  for  it  to  do ;  but  if  any- 
thing turns  up — and  anything  may  turn  up  at  a  moment's 
notice — Mr.  Chamberlain  may  yet  have  occasion  to 
repeat,  the  oft-quoted  saying  of  King  Harold,  when  the 
news  reached  him  after  his  victory  over  Harold 
Hardrada  in  Yorkshire,  of  the  landing  of  the  Normans 
in  Pevensey  Bay  :  "  If  I  had  been  there  this  had  not 
happened,  but  it  is  not  given  to  one  man  to  be  in  two 
places  at  one  time." 

The  news  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
intended  visit  to  South  Africa  has  led 
to  his  being  invited  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  These,  however,  are 
but  compliments.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  govern 
themselves  without  any  interference  from  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. In  these  Colonies  and  in  Canada  the 
Colonial  Office  has  achieved  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
Governments  with  exemplary  success — that  is  to  say, 
it  has  dug  its  own  grave.  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  indepen- 
dent Republics,  who  govern  themselves  in  their  own 
way,  the  absolute  power  being  vested  in  the  men  on  the 


The  Rest 
of 

the  Empire. 


spot,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Downing  Street 
to  over-ride  their  decision  would  be  a  signal  for  instant 
revolt.  If  the  local  governing  majority  in  South  Africa 
three  years  ago  had  but  been  up  to  their  work,  and  had 
realised  that  it  was  their  duty  to  keep  the  Home 
(Government  in  order,'  as  do  the  Australians  and  the 
Canadians,  there  would  have  been  no  war,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  have  had  no  need  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  South  Africa.  Unfortunately  they  were 
too  complaisant  or  too  timid.  Their  failure  to  "  hold 
the  pass "  wrecked  everj'thing  and  entailed  upon  us, 
among  other  things,  the  necessity  of  sending  the 
Colonial  Secretary  6,000  miles  from  his  natural  base 
of  operations  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  save  the 
country  from  the  red  ruin  he  has  brought  upon  it. 

This  indicates  the  true  direction  of 
Is  the  Empire  Imperial  evolution.  The  Empire  will 
too  Big  ?      perish,  must  of  necessity  perish,  if  it 

cannot  be  transformed  into  a  very 
loose  federation  of  independent  republics.  But  even 
such  an  Empire  may  be  too  big  for  the  intellect  and 
energy  of  those  •  who,  at  the  centre  of  affairs,  are 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  matters  which  are 
recognised  as  of  common  concern.  No  matter  how 
the  Empire  may  be  developed  in  the  direction  of  a 


IVestmiMster  Gagettc] 
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How  the  Pallmallatheriam  lost  its  weak  Spots. 

So  the  pardonably  flabbergasted  and.  quite  imdesernngly  censored  Pall- 
mallathenum  got  hold  of  as  many  horses  and  mules  as  the  Army  could  ui»e 
— ^and  a  great  many  that  it  couldn't — and  dealt  with  all  imaginable  sorts  of 
people  much  more  grasping  than  itself,  and  overworked  itself  genepUly,  so 
that  it  came  out  b  weak  spots  all  over  and  contractttl  proboscial  irritation 
from  having  paid  so  much  through  the  nose. 

Then  they  said.  We  can't  have  this  maculose  and  fevfiilly  conspicuous 
object  wandering  about  out  of  harmony  with  all  its  tnrrMUMlings :  let  us 
make  it  into  an  albino.  So  they  took  the  P«flm«llatheri«aMad  wlun»wmsl&e^ 
it  from  end  to  end  as  well  as  they  knew  how. 

And  that  is  how  the  Pollmallatherium  lost. its  qpots. 
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federation  of  republics,  there  must  be  some  centre  where 
there  are  men  charged  with  preparation  for  Imperial 
defence.  The  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty 
will  survive  even  if  Downing  Street  becomes  little 
more  than  a  clearing  -  house  for  the  Agents- 
General  of  the  Colonies.  But  it  is  unfortunately  at  the 
War  Office  where  the  Imperial  break-down  has  been 
the  most  signal.  The  men  who  have  been  charged 
with  the  direction  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  Empire 
have  been  proved  to  be  inadequate '  to  the  task  to 
which  they  were  entrusted.  No  one  can  read  the 
report  of  the  Remount  Commission,  or  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  War  Commission,  without  having  it 
forced  upon  him  that  the  expansion  of  the  Empire 
has  outrun  the  growth  of  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
supposed  to  direct  its  forces — in  other  words,  the 
Empire  is  too  big  for  the  capacity  of  the  men  who 
direct  it. 

Little  Englanders  may  gloat  over  this 
discovery,  but  I  confess  I  regard  it 
with  infinite  regret.    No  such  politi- 
cal organisation  as  the  British  Empire 
has  ever  existed  which  gathered  together  so  many 
lands  within  one  political  system,  and  which  secured 
the  local  populations  so  much  liberty  in  managing 
their  own  affairs.    To  extend  the  area  of  absolute 
Jocal   self-government,  and  to  protect    it  against 
all     aggression    from    Powers    less    devoted  to 
the    principles    of   liberty,    has    ever    been  the 
cherished  ideal  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  ;  but 
the  conviction  is  daily  being  more  and  more  driven 
home  to  us  that  our  governing  men  are  incapable  of 
rising  to  the  height  of  their  position.  Take  one  simple 
test  :  the  Empire,  whose  frontiers  may  be  attacked  at 
any  moment,  ought  certainly  not  to  extend  its  frontiers 
faster  than  it  can,  to  say  the  least,  construct  the  maps 
which  are  indispensable  for  their  defence.    But  our 
Empire-makers  have  left  the  map-makers  far  in  the 
rear.     Until  the  map-makers  catch  up,  the  makers  of 
new  frontiers  had  better  take  a  rest. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Pairalysls  evidence  taken  before  the  two  Com- 
missions amounts  to  the  demonstration 
of  the  existence  of  paralysis  at  the 
centre  of  the  Empire.  There  seems  to  be  no  com- 
munication between  the  various  lobes  of  the 
brain  of  the  Empire — in  other  words,  there  is  no 
governing  brain,  no  organ  which  keeps  all  the  depart- 
ments in  touch  and  secures  harmonious  concerted 
action.  One  department  will  play  for  war, 
while  the  other  department,  which  ought  to  prepare 
for   war,   refuses  to  contemplate  the   possibility  of 


at 

the  Centre. 


such  a  contingency.  There  is  no  correlation 
between  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  and 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices.  The  result  is  inevitable 
disaster.  We  have  got  a  Defence  Committee  of  the 
Cabinet  which  is  supposed  to  represent  an  approxima- 
tion towards  a  guiding  brain.  But  that  Committee  has 
no  relation  with  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the 
War  Office,  and  no  control  over  the  direction  of 
Imperial  policy.  Everything  seems  to  have  gone  to 
pieces,  and  the  supreme  duty  of  the  hour,  if  the 
Empire  is  to  be  saved,  is  to  create  some  kind  of 
Government  which  will  be  the  brain  of  the  Empire. 
At  present  there  is  no  such  organ. 

It  is  this  fact  which  gives  such  im- 
The  Imponance  portance  to  the  proceedings  of  thtj 
War  Commission.  Commission  which  is  investigating 

behind  closed  doors  the  conduct  of 
the  late  war.  Some  ill-informed  criticism  has  been 
passed  upon  the  decision  of  the  Commission  to  exclude 
the  public  from  its  investigations.  If  it  had  decided 
otherwise  its  proceedings  would  have  been  abortive. 
The  Commission  is  charged  nominally  with  an  inquiry 


By  permission  of  the  proprie'.ois  of"  P$iH<:A.*'] 

No  Admittance  even  on  Busiiiess. 

Mr.  Br-dr-ck  :  "  Can't  admit  you  while  it's  going  on.  We'll  tell  you  all 
about  it  afterwards." 

John  Bull  :  *'  Look  here.    You've  taken  my  money,  and  1  mcnn  to 

come  in."  • 
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into  the  operations  of  the  war ;  really  it  is  a  coroner's 
inquest  upon,  if  not  the  corpse,  at  least  the  paralysed 
body  of  the  Empire.  Its  first  function  is  to  ascertain 
how  it  is  that  the  war  came  about  without  any  pre- 
parations having  been  made  for  a  contingency  which 
was  always  possible,  and  was  rendered  inevitable  by 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Such  an  inquiry 
could  no  more  be  conducted  with  open  doors  than 
reporters  could  be  admitted  to  the  confidential 
deliberations  of  the  Cabinet.  Secrecy  was  the  first 
condition  of  success.  The  most  important  witnesses 
would  have  been  dumb  if  every  word  that  they  uttered 
were  to  appear  in  the  papers  next  morning.  The 
Commission  must  also,  in  pursuing  its  inquiries, 
.:glance,  at  least,  at  the  many  contingencies  of  possible 
future  wars,  which  it  would  be  madness  to  discuss 
publicly  in  the  hearing  of  the  nations  concerned. 
The  exclusion  of  reporters  was,  therefore,  of  hopeful 
augury.  At  last  we  seem  to  have  got  a  Commission 
courageous  enough  to  probe  the  wound  to  the  bottom. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  of 
the  responsibility  which  lies  upon  Lord  Elgin  and  his 
colleagues  ;  upon  them  more  than  any  other  body  of 
men  in  tihe  Empire  depends  the  future  of  the  great 
Imperial  system  which  has  been  built  up  by  our  fore- 
fathers, but  which  seems  to  be  crumbling  to  pieces  in 
our  hands. 

The  extent  to  which  Government 
Fopelffn  omce  War  offices  get  out  of  touch  was  curiously 

with  the        illustrated    last   month   when  the 
Mad  Muliah.  ^  ^ 

Foreign  Office  sent  to  the  news- 
papers the  report  of  the  defeat  of  a  British  force  by 
the  Mad  Mullah,  of  which  several  hours  later  the  War 
Office  had  heard  nothing.  The^  Foreign  Office,  it 
seems,  with  the  aid  of  the  India  Office,  is  conducting 
a  punitive  campaign  against  the  Mad  Mullah,  so- 
called— a  native  chief  residing  within  the  Italian 
sphere  of  influence,  who  has  a  weakness  for 
stealing  camels  from  natives  over  whom  we 
profess  to  exercise  "  a  kind  of  protectorate " 
in  Somaliland.  Colonel  Swayne,  who  was  leading 
a  column,  chiefly  composed  of  native  levies, 
appears  to  have  been  ambushed  by  the  Mad  Mullah 
on  October  6th  at  a  place  called  Erego.  Two  British 
offiers  were  killed  and  fifty  men,  while  one  hundred 
men  and  two  officers  were  wounded.  Colonel  Swayne 
was  able  to  effect  his  retreat  unmolested,  but  the  Mad 
Mullah  is  master  of  the  situation.  Next  year  a  force 
of  5,000  men  is  to  be  despatched  to  teach  him  to 
behave — when,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  Foreign  Office 
will  condes<:end  to  take  the  War  Office  into  its 
counsels. 


Dai/j'  Dispatch, 


The  Burden  of  Empire. 

The  Latest  Little  Addition  to  the  Load. 

If  the  War  Office  cannot  keep  in 
SlrM.HleksBeaeh's  ^^^^^  Colonial  Office  and 

Indictment.     the  Foreign  Office,  it  seems  to  be 

peculiarly  accessible  from  other 
quarters.  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  signalised  his  libera- 
tion from  the  trammels  of  office  by  making  a  speech, 
in  which,  after  warning  the  public  that  the  present 
rate  of  expenditure  was  ruinous  and  wastefiil,  he  made 
the  following  cryptic  allusion  to  the  state  of  the 
Foreign  Office  : — 

The  country  wanted  a  drastic  reform  at  the  War  Office/ and 
this  reform  was  wanted  in  the  military  rather  than  in  the  dvil 
element.  But  they  would  never  reform  the  War  Office  or  the 
army  until  they  made  the  great  mass  of  military  officers  pay  more 
attention  to  the  duties  of  their  profession,  and  devote  their  lives 
to  them  as  did  our  navy  officers,  and  until  they  removed  all  those 
outside  influences  which  now  interfered  in  the  management  of 
the  army  and  with  the  selection  for  appointments  and  promotion 
— interferences  which  would  never  be  tolerated  in  any  well- 
organised  department  of  the  Civil  Service. 

What  are  these  "  outside  influences  "  ?  Black  Michael, 
questioned  on  this  point,  preserves  an  obstinate 
silence.  But  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  ex-Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  does  not^  make  such  an 
accusation  without  warrant. 

Lord  Rosebery  at  last,  after  preach- 
^^aiTd*'^  ing  efficiency  to  others,  appears  to 
LIbepallsm.      have  begun  to  realise  the  fact  that  it 

was  time  he  did  something  to  restore 
efficiency  to  his  dwn  party.  He  somewhat  petulantly 
refused  the  olive  branch  tendered  him  by  Mr. 
Black,  >^.P.,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  but  on 
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 comprehensive  programme  for  the  century  is  one 

^^^'^  thing.  A  programme  on  which  to  fight  Tiext  General 
Election  is  another.  If,  instead  of  talking  about 
cleaning  the  slate,  Lord  Rosebery  had  only  insisted 
upon  dating  it,  how  much  fuss  would  have  been 
spared ! 

Lord  Rosebery  tried  to  get  round  his 
Xn  denunciation  of  Home  Rule  by  pro- 

Irish  Programme,  ducing  an  Irish  programme  of  his 
own.  Beyond  the  plea  that  we  must 
have  more  time  in  which  to  observe  the  working  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  his  proposal  is  limited  to 
two  propositions.  First,  give  precedence  to  the  Land 
Question ;  and,  secondly,  try  and  evolve  a  kind  of 
Home  Rule  in  Ireland  based  on  existing  local 
governing  bodies  which  would  be  capable  of  applica- 
tion  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Subject  to  the  usual 
conditions  insisted  upon  by  all  English  Home  Rulers, 
he  said : — 


U^ettmmsUrCaUite.  1 


[Oct.  f. 


Seyen  Years  of  Sin. 


Sis  Michael:  I've  b«en  livin'  in  sin  for  seven  long  years. 
And  the  money  I've  wasted  like  water ; 
But  now  I'm  repentin'  in  sackcloth  and  tears. 
And  in  future  Til  live  as  I  oughter. 

Sir  William  :  Ah  !  I  knew  he'd  repent  one  day  ! 

(In  the  last  seven  years  our  expenditure  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  no 
IcHS  than  five  and  a  half  millions  a  year ;  and  we  could  not  go  on  in  that 
way.— Sift  M.  Hicks  Beach  at  Bristol,  September  a^th,  .902.J 

November  ist  he  was  in  a  more  conciliatory  mood. 
He  said : — 

I  welcome  more  especially  the  suggestion  of  the  association 
thai  a  conference  should  be  held  between  the  Liberal  leaders  to 
consider  as  to  a  common  plan  of  campaign  against  the  Conser- 
vative Government.  I,  as  far  as  in  me  Hes,  will  promote  the 
success  of  that  suggestion,  and  urge  on  my  political  friends  who 
come  under  the  category  of  Liberal  leaders  to  join  any  such 
conferences  or  those  to  which  they  may  i)e  summoned. 

Good  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  how  far  does  it  go  ? 

The  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of 


'The  Clean  Slate.'' 


After  speaking 
Newcastle  pro- 


m  tne  way 
,  co-operation  between  them  is  Lord 
Rosebery*s  repudiation  of  the  New- 
castle programme  and  his  denunciation 
of  Home  Rule.  At  Edinburgh  he  thus  explained 
away  his  demand  for  a  clean  slate, 
of  the  questions  dealt  with  in  the 
gramme,  he  said : — 

By  the  "clean  slate,"  I  do  not  mean  to  wipe  out  those  ques- 
tions from  consideration,  but  rather  that  they  should  be 
approached  in  the  newest  spirit  with  the  best  'ights  at  the  time 
when  they  required  to  be  practically  dealt  with.  My  point  is 
that  for  a  political  programme  that  you  mean  to  carry  into  action 
you  must  have  it  short,  you  must  have  it  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  time,  and,  therefore,  you  must  not  proclaim  it  months,  years, 
perhaps  decades  before  you  are  actually  going  to  apply  any 
power  to  its  solution. 

To  which  the  answer  is,  that  there  are  programmes  and 
programmes —programmes  for  to-day,  programmes  for 
to-morrow,  and  programmes  for  the  day  after.  A  good 


I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  it  would  be  well  if  there 
could  be  gradually  developed  from  the  basis  of  these  local 
bodies  in  Ireland  some  higher  local  bodies,  or  body  if  you 
will,  on  a  schp*^*»  "-hich  might  be  applicable  to  England  and 
to  Scotland  by  which  Ireland,  and,  if  you  will,  Scotland  and 
Wales  and  parts  of  England,  could  relieve  Parliament  of  the 
business  of  their  purely  domestic  concerns,  and  at  the  same 
time  administer  those  domestic  concerns  in  consonance  with  the 
genius,  the  habits,  and  the  traditions  of  the  country. 

But  why  must  nothing  be  done  for  Ireland  unless 
we  can  make  an  Irish  shoe  that  will  fit  an  English 
foot  ?  Ireland  cries  aloud  for  a  new  pair  of  boots. 
England  is  not  ill-content  with  things  as  they  are. 
Lord  R'osebery*s  scheme,  however,  only  seems  to  difter 
from  Mr.  Gladstone's  in  that  his  Home  Rule  Parlia- 
ment would  be  elected  by  the  County  Councils, 
whereas  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  had  it  elected 
directly  by  the  people. 

The  first  case  tried  imder  the  Hague 
Th®  Progress    Convention  came  to  a  satisfactory 
Arbitration.     close  last  month,  when  the  Court 
unanimously  decided  that  the  Mexi- 
can Government  was  in  the  wrong  in  its  controversy 
with  the  United  States  as  to  the  right  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  California  to  one-half  the  Pious 
Fund  which  in  1869  Sir  Edward  Thornton  decided 
was  her  due.    The  Tribunal  ordered  the  Mexican 
Government  to  pay  ^^285,000  interest  accruing  since 
Sir  Edward  Thornton's  award,  and  a  further  sum  of 
1 4,000  a  year  in  perpetuity.    The  doctrine  oi  res 
jtidicaia  invoked  by  the  United  States  Government 
was  unanimously  upheld   by   the  five  arbitrators. 
After  the  hearing  was  over  the  Court  privately  drew 
up  with  equal  unanimit)'  a  series  of  recommendations 
to  the  signatories  of  the  Conventions  as  to  slight 
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amendments  which  were  desirable  in  the  procedure  ot 
the  Court.  It  was  suggested,  for  instance,  that  there 
should  be  a  preliminary  agreement  as  to  the  language 
to  be  used  in  court,  and  also  that  it  should  not  be 
obligatory  for  the  Umpire  always  to  preside  over  the 
Tribunal.  It  has  been  agreed  to  refer  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal  the  dispute  between  Japan  and  the  three 
Powers,  England,  P>ance  and  Germany,  as.  to  the  right 
of  Japan  to  levy  house  tax  upon  buildings  stand- 
ing on  land  ceded  to  the  Foreign  Governments  in  the 
treaty  ports.  The  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
Count  Motono,  will  be  the  Japxanese  arbitrator.  M. 
Renault  will  be  the  representative  of  the  three  Powers. 
Germany  nominated  Dr.  von  Martitz,  and  England  Sir 
Edward  Fry.  The  three  Powers  drew  lots,  and  France 
won  the  right  to  nominate  M.  Renault.  The  arbitra- 
tion will  not  come  on  for  more  than  twelve  months, 
owing  to  the  time  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
the  case.  Last  month  King  Oscar  decided  the  dispute 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States  as  to  damage 
done  by  American  troops  in  Samoa  in  favour  of  Ger- 
many. 


Bf  permission  of  tht  proprietors  of"  Punch.**] 

A  Man  of  His  Word. 

Russian  Bear  (still  in  Manchuria) :  "I  said  I'd  go,  and — here  I  am  ! " 


Russia 
and 
Manchuria. 


There  is  fortunately  no  need  to  refei 
the  dispute  between  France  and  Siam 
'  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  For  France 
and  Siam  have  come  to  terms,  and  the 
dispute  is  at  an  end.  Siam  cedes  to  France  20,000 
square  kilometres  of  territory.  In  return  France 
jiromises  to  evacuate  Chantabun  and  restores  to  Siam 
the  right  to  occupy  the  twenty-five  kilometre  zone  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mekong.  The  surrendered 
territory  is  contained  in  a  triangle  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Mekong,  with  the  line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Stang  Rolnos  on  the  lake  to  Bassak  as 
its  base,  and  includes  a  slice  of  the  province  of  Ankor 
and  the  provinces  of  Meluprey  and  Bassak.  France 
also  obtains  a  special  provision,  in  that  if  Siam  wishes  to 
make  ports,  canals  or  railways  on  her  portion  of  the 
Mekong  basin  she  must  either  do  it  with  her  own 
resources  or  "come  to  an  agreement"  on  the  subject 
with  the  Government  of  France.  The  King  of  Luang 
Prabang  continues  to  be  vassal  of  both  France  and 
Siam. 

Mr,  Morrison  of  the  Times^  having  at 
last  been  permitted  to  cross  Man- 
churia, reports  to  his  newspaper  that 
Russia  is  strictly  and  literally  fulfilling 
her  treaty  obligations  in  that  country.  As  Mr.  Alfred 
Stead  pointed  out  six  months  ago  in  the  TitneSy 
her  evacuation  of  the  country  was  a.  concentration  on 
the  railroad  which  left  Russia  as  absolutely  mistress  of 
the  situation  as  we  are  in  Egypt.  The  only  diflference 
is  that  Russia  has  an  undisputed  treaty  right  to 
garrison  the  whole  line  of  railway,  whereas  we  have 
no  treaty  right  whatever  to  occupy  Egypt.  That,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  prevented  the  usual  ^outcry .  against 
Russian  bad  faith,  etc.,  etc.  There  seems  to  be 
literally  no  limit  to  Jingo  stupidity. 

The  position  of  affairs  in  Ireland 
The  ,  •  J 

Misffovernment  shows  no  improvement.    Mr.  \\  ynd- 

®^  ham  seems  to  have  lost  his  head. 

Usually  the  Castle  is  goaded  into 
repressive  measures  by  the  pressure  of  the  land- 
lords, but  in  at  least  one  instance  Mr.  Wynd ham's 
action  in  imprisoning  the  local  leaders  of  the  Nation- 
alist Party  was  undertaken  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
unanimous  protests  of  the  landlords  of  the  district. 
WTiat  makes  the  matter  worse  was  that  the  Chief  Con- 
stable had  personally  promised  that  no  arrests  should 
take  place  if  the  people  would  behave  themselves. 
They  did  behave  themselves,  but  he  was  compelled  to 
break  his  word.  Although  Mr.  VVyndham  admits 
that  there  are  not  fifty  cases  of  boycotting  in  Ireland, 
he  has  proclaimed   district  after  district,  including 


Ireland. 
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At  Home  and  Abroad :  A  Contrast 


the  capital,  which  is  practically  crimeless,  and  is 
clapping  the  local  leaders  of  the  people  into  prison 
to  meditate  on  the  plank  bed,  and,  in  the  intervals  of 
hard  labour,  on  the  blessings  of  English  rule.  When 
Parliament  met,  Mr.  Balfour  refused  to  give  the  Irish 
a  day  for  the  discussion  of  their  grievances  unless 
their  demand  was  supported  by  the  regular  Oppo- 
sition. Ultimately,  after  much  waste  of  time  and 
bitter  discussion,  the  Irish  were  allowed  a 
night  in  which  to  arraign  the  Government  of 
their  country.  After  this  the  whole  Irish  Party 
shook  the  dust  off  their  feet  as  a  testimony  against 
their  rulers,  and  departed  from  St.  Stephen's,  leaving 
the  Government  to  carry  its  Education  Bill  as  best  it 
could  in  their  absence.  While  these  scenes  were 
being  witnessed  at  Westminster,  Messrs.  Redmond, 
Dillon,  and  Davitt  were  enjoying  a  triumphal  recep- 
tion on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — another 
reminder  that  the  United  States  much  more  than  the 
United  Kingdom  commands  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish 
race. 

^  While  the   delegates  of  the  Irish 

The  ,?     ^  . 

Boer  Generals    nation  are  appeahng  for  assistance  to 

Berlin  American  public,  the  delegates 

from  that  new  and  more  distressful 
Ireland  which  we  have  created  in  South  Africa  have 
been  appealing  to  the  charity  of  Europe.  The  Generals 
nriet  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  Brussels,  Paris 
and  Berlin.  But,  as  was  anticipated  from  the  first, 
they  got  more  cheers  than  halfpence.  Their  visit  to 
Berlin  was  heralded  by  a  curious  controversy  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  were  to  be  received 
by  the  Emperor.  The  Kaiser,  naturally  enough, 
wished  to  see  the  men  whose  heroic  stand 
against  the  invaders  of  their  country  has  de- 
monstrated,  among    other    things,   the  worthless- 


ness  of  the  military  tactics  still  persisted  in  by  the 
German  army.  He  did  not  wish  to  offend  the  British 
Government,  and  therefore  caused  to  be  conveyed  by 
secret  channels  to  the  Generals  his  wish  to  see  them 
if  they  came  to  Berlin,  but  added  that  they  must  be 
presented  by  the  British  Ambassador.  To  this  the 
Generals  replied  that  if  they  received  an  official 
intimation  to  the  effect  that  the  Kaiser  wished  to  see 
them,  and  that  he  also  wished  them  to  be  presented 
by  the  British  Ambassador,  they  would  at  once 
endeavour  to  comply  with  his  wish.  This,  however, 
did  not  suit  the  Kaiser ;  possibly  he  feared  that  the 
British  Ambassador  would  refuse  to  present  them. 
He  refused  to  issue  the  official  invitation,  which  alone 
would  have  justified  the  Generals  in  asking  to  be 
presented  by  Sir  Frederick  Lascelles.  The  Boers, 
on  the  other  hand,  rightly  refused  to  take  the 
initiative  in  seeking  an  interview  with  the  Kaiser. 
That  is  the  simple  truth  concerning  the  incident,  which, 
as  usual,  has  been  much  misrepresented  by  the  Press. 
When  the  Generals  went  to  Berlin  they  were  received 
as  we  received  Garibaldi  in  the  old  times  when 
Englishmen  still  believed  in  Liberty  and  Nationality. 
Count  Herbert  Bismarck  made  himself  very  corv 
spicuous  in  welcoming  them  to  the  Reichstag. 

The  three  Generals  then  returned  to 
■The  ^^J®***^^    London  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  seeking  an  interview  with  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain in  which  they  could  put  before 
him,  for  the  first  time,  their  Petition  of  Rights  under 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.    Mr.  Chamberlain, 
however,  has  not  received,  and  possibly  will  not  receive, 
them.    General  de  Wet  is  now  on  his  way  back  to 
Africa,  leaving  Generals  Botha  and  Delarey  to  plead 


A  msterdamnutr,^ 
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Their  Majesties  passing  through  the  City  on  Oct  25. 


the  Boer  cause.  They  still  persist  in  adopting  the 
policy  of  speaking  with  bated  breath  and  whispering 
humbleness,  and  are  being  trodden  on  accordingly 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  At  the  only  interview  they 
had  with  the  Colonial  Secretary  he  told  them  that 
no  further  attempt  would  be  made  to  enforce  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance ;  and  he  assured  them  that  as  far  back 
as  last  July  Lord  Milner  had  desisted  from  the  sharp 
practice  of  which  General  Botha  complained.  But  a 
letter  from  the  prison  camp  in  Ceylon  dated  last 
month  brings  the  news  that  the  military  authorities 
had  posted  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  no  burghers  save 
those  who  would  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  would 
be  allowed  to  return.  What  confidence  can  the  Boers 
Iiave  in  the  word  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  after  such  an 
instance  as  this  ? 

From  South  Africa  the  news  is  con- 
The  Outlook    flicting.   Tht  one  bright  spot  in  the 
South  Africa,    whole  of  the  dismal   landscape  is 
the  evidence  which  is  accumulating 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  war  has  fulfilled  Olive 
Schreiner's  prophecy  of  converting   the  Dutch  of 
South  Africa  into  a  nation — a  nation,  moreover,  which 
has  control  of  the  government  of  Cape  Colony,  and 


without  whose  assent  and  co-operation  neither  peace 
nor  prosperity  will  be  possible  in  South  Africa.  There 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  practice  of  nobbling  the 
Press,  especially  the  telegrams  from  South  Africa, 
which  was  pursued  with  such  success  before  the  war, 
is  again  being  resorted  to  in  the  same  interest. 
Everyone  is  wondering  how  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Lord  Milner  will  hit  it  oflf  when  the 
Colonial  Secretary  finds  himself  face  to  face  with 
his  prancing  pro-consul.  Lord  Milner  dragged  Mr. 
Chamberlain  into  the  war,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain 
overruled  Lord  Milner  about  the  concentration  camps, 
and  rejected  his  demand  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Cape  Constitution.  The  question  as  to  which  is  master 
and  which  is  man  is,  therefore,  in  some  doubt ;  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  sees  the 
desolation  that  Lord  M liner's  policy  has  brought  upon 
the  country  he  -will  realise  that  for  the  policy  of 
reconciliation  he  will  have  to  find  a  more  conciliatory 
instrument  than  his  present  High  Commissioner. 

It  is  a  welcome  relief  to  turn  from 

Kioff's  Proffposs  these  scenes  of  desolation  to  the 
^^C\iy  spectacle  which  was  afforded  the 
people  of  London  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  the  25th  and  26th  October,  when  the  King 
and  Queen  made  their  long  delayed  progress  through 
the  City  and  South  London.  The  procession,  like  the 
Coronation,  was  accompanied  by  none  of  the  riotous 
scenes  of  popular  intoxication  which  would  certainly 
have  been  witnessed  in  June  if  the  original  programme 
had  been  carried  out.  The  illness  of  the  King 
top^d  down  the  exuberance  of  popular  excite- 
ment, and  the  procession  passed  off  without  any 
incident  of  ill>omen  or  outbreak  of  drunken 
delirium.  The  King,  who  appeared  to  be  in  the 
best  of  health,  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  drove 
in  an  open  carriage  in  the  midst  of  an  imposing 
military  cavalcade,  and  were  received  everywhere  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Addresses  were  presented  to  the 
King  by  the  London  County  Council  and  the  City  of 
London  and  the  boroughs  which  were  created  in  the 
last  years  of  his  predecessor's  reign.  On  Sunday  he 
attended  a  thanksgiving  service  for  his  recover)-  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  On  Monday  he  reviewed  the 
Guards  and  addressed  them  in  a  characteristic  speech 
— brief,  hearty,  and  full  of  tact. 

In  Parliament  hardly  an)thing  has 
The  been  discussed  save  the  Education 

Education  BUI.   Bill ;  the  eighth  clause  has  been  con- 
sidered, amended,  and  stands  as  part 
of  the  Bill.    It  is  not  necessary*  here  to  follow  in 
detail  the  course  of  the  discussion ;  suflftce  it  to  say 
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that  the  Government  absolutely  refused  to  make 
any  concession  whatever  as  to  what  Mr.  Balfour 
rightly  described  as  the  root  of  the  whole  Bill — 
namely,  the  determination  to  give  to  the  non- 
elected  majority  of  the  managers  of  the  denomi- 
national schools  the  right  of  appointing  the  teachers. 
All  the  proposals  of  the  Opposition,  to  make  the 
representatives  of  the  elected  authority  a  majority 
of  the  managers,  were  defeated.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  re-establish  religious  tests  for  a 
great  body  of  civil  servants,  the  whole  of  whose 
salaries  are  paid  by  the  State.  In  the  majority  of 
the  public  elementary  schools  of  this  country  no  one 
but  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  can  hope  for 
employment.  Some  trivial  concessions  were  made, 
giving  the  local  authorities  right  to  interfere  in 
the  case  of  the  dismissal  of  teachers,  or  in 
the  case  where  sectarian  interests  led  the  managers 
to  appoint  the  worse  of  two  applicants,  from  the 
educational  point  of  view.  There  was  also  another 
concession  as  to  the  appointment  of  pupil  teachers. 
But  these  concessions  in  no  way  affect  the  root  of  the 
Bill.  Other  concessions  were  made,  and  as  a  set-off  on 
the  other  siie  must  be  counted  the  permission  given  to 
denominational  managers  to  exact  rent  for  the  use  of 
the  teacher's  house,  which  has  hi^retofore  been  con- 
sidered as   part  of  the  school  buildings.    By  this 


the  denominationalists  will  be  able  to  charge 
the  local  authority  sufficient  rent  to  defray  the 
cost  of  repairing  the  school  buildings,  an  obligation 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Bill.  Despite  threats 
of  drastic  use  of  the  closure,  it  is  probable 
that  the  discussion  will  continue  till  December  ; 
the  Bill  will  then  go  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it 
will  probably  be  altered  still  more  in  the  interests  of 
the  denominationalists,  and  will  finally  become  law  in 
such  a  shape  as  to  light  up  the  flames  of  sectarian  war 
in  every  county. 

The  discontent  of  the  Nonconformist 
Unionist  Liberal  Unionists  at  Birmingham  led 
Malcontents.     Mr.   Chamberlain  to  swoop  down 

upon  the  malcontents,  and  in  a 
speech  of  characteristic  plausibility  leading  up  to  a 
series  of  leading  questions,  carefully  framed  so  as  to 
conceal  the  real  animus  of  the  Bill,  he  succeeded  in 
scoring  an  apparent  victory.  It  was,  however,  some- 
what marred  by  the  action  of  Mr.  Titterton,  who 
persisted  in  asking  the  Conference,  **  Are  you  in 
favour  of  the  proposal  that  the  majority  of  the 
Management  Committee  of  each  of  the  voluntary 
schools  should  be  popularly  elected  ?  The 
Conference  promptly  answered  "  Yes "  by  a 
sweeping  majority,  and  thereby  condemned  the 
very  root  of  the  (Government  Bill.  Nonconformists, 
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however,  who  arc  so  false  to  their  traditions  as  to 
become  Liberal  Unionists  and  to  support  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  will  command  little  sympathy  when  they 
are  maltreated  by  their  political  allies.  In  the  battle 
against  the  Bill  Mr.  Bryce  has  won  golden  opinions 
by  his  pertinacity,  his  lucidity  and  his  resolution.  On 
this  subject  Lord  Rosebery — who  declares  in  favour  of 
resistance  to  the  death — Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman 
and  Mr.  Asquith  are  all  of  one  mind. 

The  determination  of  Ministers  to 
The  Eleetlon  drive  the  Bill  through  was  stiffened 
Devonport.  the  result  of  the  Devonport  elec- 
tion, where  the  Unionist  candidate, 
who  made  lavish  promises  to  the  dockyard  men,  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  a  seat  previously  held  by  a  Liberal. 
This  change  was  effected  by  a  transfer  of  54 
votes,  a  Liberal  majority  of  80  being  converted  into 
a  Unionist  majority  of  28.  Devonport  election  came 
as  a  somewhat  cruel  set-back  to  the  expectations 
of  the  Liberals.  The  turn-over  of  votes  was  trivial 
in  itself,  but  the  fact  that  there  was  a  turn-over, 
however  slight,  in  favour  of  the  Government,  was 
proof  positive  that  in  Devonport  the  Education 
Bill  did  not  provoke  the  same  popular  hostility 
which  made  itself  felt  in  Leeds  and  Sevenoaks.  At 
the  Municipal  elections  in  November  an  attempt  was 
made  to  force  the  fighting  upon  an  educational  issue, 
out  it  was  not  very  successful.  The  Liberals,  the 
Socialists,  and  the  Labour  Party  won  in  the  whole 
country  about  one  hundred  seats  and  lost  about  half 
that  number. 

The  first  man  to  conduct  a  propa- 
**  Municipal     ganda   in   the   press  in  favour  of 
Socialism."        Municipal  Socialism  "  was  Alfred 
Milner,   now    Lord   Milner,  High 
Commissioner  in  South  Africa,  but  then  my  assistant 
editor  on  the  Pall  Mall  Gazjtfe,    "  Socialism  of  the 
Chair    he  used  to  call  it  in  those  days.    Dr.  Alfred 
Shaw,  now  editor  of  the  American  Rei'iew  of  Reviavs^ 


OF  Reviews. 

took  up  the  subject  in  the  later  eighties,  and  popu- 
larised the  idea  throughout  the  United  States.  There 
are,  therefore,  few  persons  more  interested  than  I  in 
the  success  of  the  Municipal  Socialism  which  has  now 
experienced  its  first  serious  baptism  of  fire  in  the  shape 
of  a  broadside  of  a  score  of  articles  published  by 
the  Times  "  from  a  correspondent."  We  always 
have  more  cause  to  be  grateful  to  our  enemies  than  to 
our  friends,  and  we  owe  the  Times  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
if  only  because  its  articles  have  provoked  the  Lord 
Provost  of  Glasgow  to  state  the  facts  about  munici- 
pal isation  in  Glasgow  for  the  information  of  every- 
body. Municipal  Socialism,  which  gives  the  citizen 
gas  at  as.  3d.  per  1,000  feet  instead  of  5s.  5d.,  water 
at  a  5d.  rate  instead  of  is.  4d.,  and  tram-rides  at  id. 
instead  of  3d.,  only  needs  to  be  well  advertised  to 
become  universally  in  demand.  And  the  "  Municipal 
Socialism"  articles  in  the  Times  are  a  first-class 
advenisement. 

It  is  in  vain  the  Canute  of  Printing 
London^^lts  Tubes  House  Square  attempts  to  stem  the 
Its  Port.      rising  tide  of  Municipal  Socialism. 

The  breakdown  of  the  rival  pro- 
moters who  were  contending  for  the  privilege  of  con- 
structing the  tube  system  of  London  ha^  opened  the 
door  for  the  entrance  of  the  London  County  Council 
upon  the  scene.  It  is  none  too  soon.  The  Com- 
mittee to  which  the  whole  subject  has  been 
referred  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  draw  up  a 
comprehensive  scheme,  framed  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  and  not  of  the  speculator,  by  which 
the  control  of  underground  London  may  be  secured 
to  the  Council.  Next  year  we  ought  to  have  our 
municipal  steamers.*  The  question  of  the  control 
of  the  Thames,  which  stands  in  imminent  danger  of 
losing  its  trade  to  Southampton  and  Liverpool,  will  also 
come  up  next  session,  and*  it  is  more  likely  than  not 
that  the  municipal  Socialists  may  have  to  intervene  to 
save  the  Port  of  London  from  perishing. 


MOWBRAY  HOUSE  ^'AT  HOMES/' 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stead  will  be  "At  Home"  for  all  the  friends,  subscribers,  helpers,"  and  correspon- 
dents of  the  "Review  of  Reviews"  who  may  find  it  convenient  to  call  at  the  office,  Mowbray 
House,  Norfolk  Street,  London,  W.C,,  every  Friday  afternoon  from  four  to  six.  All  friends 
from  the  provinces,  colonies,  or  countries  beyond  the  sea  will  be  specially  welcome. 

The  first  of  these  "At  Homes"  was  held  on  Friday,  October  17th.  Among  those  present  were  visitors  from 
Russia,  France,  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  These  gatherings  have  so  far  been  very 
pleasant,  informal,  sociable,  and  cosmopolitan.  Besides  the  readers  of  the  Review  we  shall  be  glad  to 
welcome  any  strangers  in  London  who  are  interested  either  in  Learning  Languages  by  Correspondence,  in 
the  Study  of  Esperanto,  or  in  the  International  Union. 
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CHIEF  EVENTS  OF  THE  MOMTH. 

Oct.  I. — President  Roosevelt  desiring  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  between  the  operators  and  the  miners  to  end  the  coal 
strike  in  America  invites  the  operators  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  Mineworkers  Union,  to  meet  him  at  Washing- 
ton for  a  conference  ...  Dr.  Smartt*s  Sedition  and  Boycotting 
Motion  is  negatived  in  the  Cape  Parliament  by  34  to  13  ... 
The  German  Emperor,  through  the  Embassy  at  Washington, 
negotiates  for  Southern  negroes  to  go  to  German  East  Africa  to 
teach  the  settlers  there  the  art  of  cotton  cultivation  ...  The 
Victorian  elections  conclude  ;  they  give  the  Ministers  a  majority 
of  36  members  ...  The  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  confers  on 
Captain  Sverdrup  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Olaf. 

Oct.  2. — Marylebone  Borough  Council  by  30  votes  to  21 
decide  not  to  accept  Mr.  Carnegie's  offjr  of  ^^30,000  for  public 
libraries  ...  The  great  shipping  co.nbination  is  registered  in 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  under  the  name  of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company,  with  a  capital  of  thirty-nine  millions 
...  Madame  Zola  returns  to  her  home  in  the  Rue  de  Bruxelles 
...  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  receives  a  great  ovation  on  his 
way  from  Bulgaria  to  Constantinople. 

Oct.  3. — M.  Combes  in  reply  to  the  Committee  of  French 
miners  promises  to  expedite  the  bills  dealing  with  hours  of 
labour  ...  The  Greek  Chamber  is  dissolved;  the  elections  take 
place  on  November  30. h  ...  A  manifesto,  signed  by  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Free  Church  Council,  the  Trade  Union  Congress, 
and  the  National  Education  Association,  is  issued  to  the  munici- 
pal electors. 

Oct,  4. — The  Crown  Prince  of  Greece  meets  with  a  severe 
automobile  accident  near  Tator  ...  The  New  Zealand  Parlia- 
ment expires  ;  the  elections  take  place  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber ...  Lord  Kitchener  visits  Chatham  and  is  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  borough  ...  President  Roosevelt  has  a  con- 
ference with  his  ministers  relating  to  the  great  coal  strike  . . . 
Martial  law  is  repealed  in  Natal. 

Oct.  5. — The  public  funeral  of  M.  Zola  takes  place  in  Paris  ; 
great  crowds  line  the  whole  route. 

Oct.  6. — A  manifesto  protesting  against  the  Education  Bill  is 
issued  by  the  Council  of  the  Free  Churches  ...  The  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Railway  Servants  opens  its  annual  meeting  at 
Swansea  ...  The  Boer  Generals  receive  a  waim  welcome  to 
Brussels  ...  The  cholera  epidemic  abates  in  Egypt  ...  A  large 
public  meeting  is  held  at  Johannesburg  for  the  purpose  of 
lurming  a  political  association. 

Oct.  7. — A  Convention  is  signed  in  Paris  by  M.  Delcass^  and 
the  Siamese  representatives  for  the  adjustment  of  all  questions 
between  the  two  countries  ...  The  Church  Congress  begins  its 
meetings  at  Northampton  ...  The  Royal  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  war  in  South  Africa  begins  its  sittings  ...  The 
London  County  Council  reassembles  ...  Mr.  Michael  Davitt 
addresses  an  earnest  letter  to  Mr.  John  Redmond  on  the  G3vern- 
ment's  Education  Bill  ...  The  Miners'  Federation  begins  its 
Congress  at  Sou.hport  ...  An  International  Congress  on  the 
*'  white  slave  "  trade  opens  at  Frankfurt -on- Main. 

Oct.  8. — Mr.  Mitchell  sends  a  reply,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  miners,  to  President  Roosevelt  ...  The  Biptist 
Union,  at  Birmingham,  pass  a  resolution  condemning  the 
Education  Bill  ...  Mr.  Bilfour  sends  a  letter  to  his  supporters 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ...  The  300th  anniversary  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  is  attended  by  many  distinguished 
men  ...  The  portion  of  Manchuria  south  of  the  Lian  river  is 
restored  by  Russia  to  China  ...  The  French  Miners' National 
Committee,  in  Paris,  declare  a  general  strike  ...  A  conference 
of  representatives  of  European  railways  meets  at  Paris  to  con- 
sider the  overland  route  to  China  ...  Death  of  John  Kensit. 

Oct.  9. — A  conference  of  Liberal  Unionists  to  consider  the 
Education  Bill  takes  place  at  Birmingham  ...  Mr.  Mitchell, 
President  of  the  Miners'  Union,  addresses  a  letter  to  President 


Roosevelt,  in  which  he  says  that  the  responsibility  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  strike  rests  on  the  operators,  who  refuse  arbitra- 
tion ...  Mr.  Kensit's  son  is  released  from  prison  ...  The  Report 
on  the  Army  Remount  enquiry  is  issued. 

Oct.  10. — The  W^ar  Losses  Additional  Compensation  Loan  Bill 
passes  through  Committee  in  the  Cape  Parliament  ...  Ex-Pre- 
sident Kruger's  birthday  is  celebrated  at  Utrecht  with  much 
enthusiasm  ...  Senator  Forget  gives  ;f  20,000  to  provide  fual  for 
the  poor  in  Canada  while  suffering  from  the  coal  famine  ...  The 
Church  Congress  concludes  its  sittings  at  Nottingham  ...  The 
Irish  Landowners'  Convention  meets  in  Dublin. 

Oct.  II. — A  Cabinet  Council  is  held  at  the  Foreign  Offi:e  .. 
A  correspondence  is  published  between  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr. 
Alex.  \W.  Black,  M.P.,  on  Lord  Rosebery's  political  position 
...  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  are  entertained  at  luncheon 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Liverpool  ...  The  Irish  Landlords  Conven- 
tion issues  a  statement ...  The  Rev.  Canon  J  A.  Robinson,  D.D., 
is  appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  ...  The  funeral  olf 
the  late  Mr.  Kensit  takes  place  at  Hampstead  Cemetery  ...  The 
Mmers'  Committee  of  the  four  Bilgian  Coalfields  demand  an 
increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  their  wages  ...  Lord  Rosebery 
unveils  a  statue  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Glasgow. 

Oct.  13. — The  King  takes  leave  of  Lord  Kitchener  on  his 
departure  to  India  as  Commander-ii^-Chief  ...  The  Boer 
Generals  arrive  in  Paris,  and  meet  with  an  enthusiastic  reception 
...  A  fatal  balloon  accident  takes  place  in  Paris  ;  M.  de  Bradsky 
and  his  assistant  are  both  killed  ...  Chang  Chih-tung  is  appointed 
Viceroy  of  Nankin,  China  ...  Mr.  E.  A.  Cornwall  gives  a 
lecture  at  Clifford's  Inn  Hall  on  the  River,  the  Docks,  and  the 
Port  of  London. 

Oct.  14. — The  French  Chamber  re-assembles ;  a  debate  on 
the  closing  of  the  conventual  schools  begins  ...  M.  Rouvier 
lays  his  Budget  before  the  Chamber  ...  The  Reichstag  resumes 
its  sittings  in  Berlin  ...  There  is  a  Conference  at  Washington 
between  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  regard- 
ing the  Coal  Miners'  Strike.  The  operators  agree  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  ;  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  miners'  leader, 
cannot  accept  it  till  It  is  sigreed  to  at  a  Convention  of  the 
miners  ...  Lord  Kitchener  is  examined  before  the  War  Com- 
mission ...  The  Gladstone  Memorial  Library  is  opened  at 
Ha  warden  ...  A  great  non-party  meeting  of  women  is  held  at 
St.  James's  Hall  to  protest  against  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
a  share  in  the  work  of  the  proposed  education  authorities. 

Oct.  15. — The  Prime  Minister  is  entertained  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  at  a  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House  ...  Mr.  Balfour  opens 
the  New  School  of  Technology  at  Manchester  ...  Mr.  Mitchell, 
the  miners'  leader,  has  two  interviews  with  President  Roosevelt, 
after  which  Mr.  Mitchell  returns  to  Wilkesbarre,  and  calls 
a  convention  of  the  miners  ...  The  Boer  Generals  leave  Paris  ... 
The  W^oman's  Liberal  Federation  hold  an  enthusiastic  meeting 
in  London  to  condemn  the  Education  Bill. 

Oct.  16. — Parliament  re-assembles  for  the  Autumn  Session  ... 
Mr.  P.  A.  McHugh,  M.P.,  is  sentenced,  at  Sligo,  to  two 
months'  hard  labour  ...  In  the  Reichstag,  a  debate  on  the  second 
readingof  the  Tariff  Bill  is  opened  ...  In  the  French  Chamber  the 
deputies  debate  on  the  closing  of  the  conventual  schools  ...  The 
Austrian  Reichsrath  re-assembles  ...  It  is  officially  announced  at 
Washington  that  the  miners  and  operators  have  agreed  to  the 
Commission  to  be  named  by  President  Roosevelt  to  adjust  the 
questions  at  issue  between  them  ...  The  crop  of  rice  in  Southern 
China  is  a  failure,  and  famine  is  imminent  ...  The  Budget  for 
Western  Australia  is  presented  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  at 
Perth. 

Oct.  17. — Lord  Londonderry  has  a  conference  of  chief  inspec- 
tors of  elementary  schools  at  the  Board  of  Education  ...  Lord 
Kitchener  leaves  London  en  route  iot  Egypt  ...  The  debate  in 
the  French  Chamber  on  the  closing  of  the  conventual  schools 
ends  in  a  vote  of  confidence  being  passed  on  the  policy  of  the 
Government  ..  The  Boer  Generals  visit  the  Reichstag  at  Berlim 
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...  Lord  Curzon  gives  a  farewell  dinner  to  Sir  A.  Power  Palmer, 
the  retiring  Commander-in-Chief  for  India. 

Oct.  18. — News  reaches  London  of  severe  flighting  in  Somali- 
land,  when  two  British  officers  and  fifty  men  are  killed  and 
about  100  wounded  ...  Lord  Cromet  reports  cholera  to  be 
decreasing  in  Egypt  ...  Sir  \V.  Laurier  arrives  in  Canada  from 
England  ...  Meetings  and  conferences  adverse  to  the  Education 
Bill  are  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Rochdale,  and  Radstock, 
near  Bristol  ...  Comn>andants  Kritzinger,  Foujhe,  and  Joubert 
arrive  at  Southampton  from  South  Africa. 

Oct.  20. — A  detachment  of  460  of  the  Bambay  Grenadiers 
are  to  leave  Aden  at  once  for  Somaliland  ...  The  Cape  Parlia- 
ment passes  the  bill  which  increases  the  contribution  to  the  Navy 
from  ^"30,000  to  ;C 50,000  per  annum  ...  In  the  French  Chamber 
a  motion  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  brought 
fo  ward  by  M.  Ernest  Roche  ...  The  Dunkirk  and  Marseilles 
Dock  labourers  decide  not  to  unload  any  coal  till  satisfaction  is 
given  to  the  demands  of  the  French  miners  ...  The  United 
Miners'  Convention  opens  at  Wilkesbarre,  U.S.A. 

Oct.  21. — The  Miners'  Convention  at  Wilkesbarre,  U.S..\., 
unanimously  accept  President  Roosevelt's  arbitration  proposal. 
The  strike  is  thus  ended  ...  The  Arbitration  Commission  is 
summoned  to  meet  at  Washington  on  the  24th  ...  In  the  Reichs- 
tag the  amendments  cf  the  Tariff  Bill  Committee  are  carried 
against  the  Government's  proposals  ...  In  the  French  Chamber 
the  discussion  is  on  the  miners'  strike  ...  The  text  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  Treaty  is  published  ...  Mr.  Morley  offers  the  Acton 
Library  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  ...  A  large  meeting  of 
members  of  municipal  bodies  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
meet  in  London  ;  after  discussion  they  appoint  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  bill  on  the  taxation  of  land  values  ...  A  conference  of 
Friends  of  India  meets  in  London. 

Oct.  22. — King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  arbitrator 
in  the  Samoan  controversy,  decides  in  favour  of  Germany  ... 
The  Land^hing  in  Copenhagen  rejects  the  treaty  for  the  sale  of 
the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United  States  ...  The  rejection 
by  the  Reichstag  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  Govern- 
ment's proposals  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Tariff  Bill  absorbs 
public  attention  in  Germany  ...  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is 
mstalled  as  Lord  Rector  ofSt.  Andrew's  University. 

Oct.  23. — Mr.  Hanbury,  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  receives 
a  deputation  of  associations  interested  in  the  meat  supply  ...  A 
telegram  is  received  at  the  Foreign  Office  which  reports  that 
Colonel  Swayne  reaches  Bohotle  in  safety  ...  In  the  Reichstag 
further  proposals  of  the  Tariff  Bill  Committee  are  carried  against 
the  Government  ...  In  the  French  Chamber  M.  Jaurcs  delivers 
a  long  speech  on  the  problem  of  the  strike  and  miners'  legislation  ; 
the  Premier,  M.  Combes,  announces  that  the  Government  will 
intervene  with  a  proposal  for  arbitration. 

Oct.  24. — The  appeal  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Farrell,  M.P.,  against  his 
sentence  of  two  months'  imprisonment  is  refused  ...  At  Cape 
Colony  the  Government  order  the  disbandment  of  the  Town 
Guards  ...  A  deputation  from  the  National  Committee  of  Miners 
of  France  wait  on  the  Premier,  and  agree  to  the  arbitration  of 
their  differences  with  their  employers  ...  The  Coal  Strike  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  meet  at  Washington  ... 
Martin  and  Thomas  Joyce  are  set  free  from  Maryborough  Gaol, 
after  twenty  years  of  penal  servitude. 

Oct.  25. — The  King  and  Queen,  with  several  of  the  Royal 
family,  make  a  Royal  Progress  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  the 
City  :  they  are  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Guildhall 
and  have  luncheon,  at  which  six  hundred  guests  sit  down  ...  It 
is  announced  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  in  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber proceed  to  South  Africa  ...  A  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Colonel  de  Villebois-Mareuil  is  unveiled  at  Nantes. 

Oct.  26. — A  Thanksgiving  Service  for  the  King's  recovery 
from  his  illness  takes  place  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Oct.  27. — The  French  Premier  confers  daily  with  the  Miners' 
representative  ...  The  general  election  to  the  National  Council 
of  Switzerland  takes  place  ...  Mr.  Seddon  arrives  at  Auckland, 
New  Zealand  ...  The  late  Lord  Cheylesmore  bequeaths  five 
pictures  to  the  National  Gallery  and  his  collection  of  prints  to 
the  British  Museum. 

Oct.  28. — M.  Delcass^  announces  in  the  French  Cabinet  that 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France  and  Japan  have  agreed  to  refer 
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the  Clauses  relative  to  perpetual  leases  under  which  foreigners 
possess  property  in  Japan  to  the  members  of  The  Hague  Tri- 
bunal ...  Yaun  Shih-Rai,  Viceroy  of  Chi-li,  is  appointed  Minister 
of  Commerce  to  the  Chinese  Empire  ...  The  debate  on  the 
duties  on  imported  meat  and  cattle  is  continued  in  the  German 
Parliament  ...  Canon  Armitage  Robinson  is  installed  as  Dean 
of  Westminster. 

Oct.  29. — Mr.  E.  Barnes,  Mayor  of  St.  Pancras,  lays  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  block  of  working-class  dwellings  about 
to  be  erected  by  the  Municipality  at  a  cost  of  ;f 24,234  ...  The 
German  Government  is  again  defeated  in  the  Reichstag  on  the 
Tarifl[]}Bill  ...  The  Turkish  Government  objects  to  withdraw  any 
troops  near  Aden  until  the  frontier  question  is  settled  by  Great 
Britain. 

Oct.  30. — Mr.  Ritchie  is  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen 
University  ...  The  Acton  Library  is  accepted  by  Cambridge 
University  ...  M.  Clemenceau  endorses  the  action  of  the  French 
Ministry  in  closing  the  conventual  schools  ...  The  American 
Coal  Strike  Commission  inspects  the  working  of  the  mines,  both 
above  and  underground  ...  The  Sultan  presents  Professor 
Hilprecht,  U.S.A.,  with  the  largest  collection  of  Babylonian 
antiquities  in  the  world. 

PARLIAMENTA'RY. 
House  of  Lords. 

Ovt.i6.~This  House  reassembles,  but  adjou  ns  for  a  fortnight, 
there  being  no  business  before  the  House. 

House  of  Commons. 

Oct.  16. — The  House  of  Commons  reassembles  for  the  autumn 
Session  ...  Mr.  Balfour  moves  a  resolution  giving  Government 
business  precedence  for  the  remainder  of  the  Session  ;  speeches 
by  Mr.  Bryce  Sir  C.  Dilke,  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  ...  Mr.  Flynn  moves  an  amendment  to  except  from  the 
Ministerial  resolution  all  motions  relating  to  proceedings  under 
the  Crimes  Act  in  Ireland  ;  this  is  supported  by  Sir  W.  Flarcouri 
and  Mr.  Morley.  Mr.  J.  O'Donnell  rose  to  speak,  but  Mr.  Balfour 
intervening  moved  the  closure.  This  led  to  a  wild  scene.  The 
closure  is  carried  by  263  votes  against  148.  The  House  then 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Education  Bill,  on  Clause  8. 

Oct.  17. — Education  Bill  in  Committee  is  resumed  on  Clause 
8.  Mr.  Hutton  moves  an  amendment,  which  is  n^atived  by 
196  votes  against  86.  Mr.  J.  F.  Hope  moves  an  amendment, 
which  is  withdrawn.  Mr.  McKenna  moves  an  amendment, 
which  is  withdrawn.  Mr.  Corrie  Grant  moves  an  amendment, 
which  is  rejected  by  212  votes  against  87.  Mr.  Lough  moves 
an  amendment,  which  is  rejected  by  199  votes  against  82. 

Oct.  20. — The  consideration  of  the  Education  Bill  is  resumed 
at  the  8th  Clause ;  speeches  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Bryce,  Sir  W. 
Harcourt,  Mr.  Hutton,  and  others  ...  Second  reading  of  Expir- 
ing Laws  Continuance  Bill  is  passed. 

Oct.  21. — Grave  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland;  speeches  by  Mr. 
P.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Sir  H.  Campbell -Binnerman  ... 
The  House  goes  into  Committee  on  the  Education  Bill  ...  The 
order  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill  is 
read  and  discharged,  after  Mr.  Wyndham  announces  that  it  will 
be  the  principal  Governmgit  measure  next  Session. 

Oct.  22. — Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  supports  Mr.  P. 
O'Brien's  demand  for  lime  to  be  given  for  a  discussion  on  the 
grave  state  of  Ireland  ...  The  consideration  of  the  8th  Clause  of 
the  Education  Bill  is  resumed  ...  The  greater  part  of  the  even- 
ing sitting  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  ExpLing  Laws 
Continuance  Bill  in  Committee. 

Oct.  23. — Mr.  W.  O'Brien  asks  for  a  day  in  which  to  discuss 
Irish  affairs.  Mr.  MacNeill  and  Mr.  Devlin  both  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  on  Irish  affairs,  without  result  . . . 
The  discussion  on  the  Education  Bill  is  continued  ...  Progress^ 
is  reported. 

Oct.  24. — The  consideration  of  the  Education  Bill  is  resumed  at 
the  8th  Clause.  Mr.  Bryce  moves  an  amendment  which  is 
rejected  by  1 71  votes  against  80.  Mr.  T.  H.  Robertson  move?* 
an  amendment  which  is  accepted.  Mr.  Balfour,  amidst  the 
protests  of  the  Opposition,  moves  the  closure  on  the  sub-section» 
which  is  carried  by  200  against  81.    Mr.  Balfour  complains  of 
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the  slow  progress  of  the  Bill  ;  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  protest  he  has  no  grounds  for  his  complaint. 

Oct.  27. — The  consideration  of  the  Education  Bill  at  8th  Clause 
is  resumed  ...  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  to  call  attention  to  the  Government's  coercive  methods  in 
Ireland,  seconded  by  Mr.  Donelan,  supported  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  and  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman.  Speech  by  Mr. 
*  Wyndham.    The  motion  is  rejected  by  215  votes  against  121. 

Oct.  28. — The  consideration  of  the  8th  Clause  of  the  Edu- 
cation Bill  is  resumed  in  Committee,  on  the  appointment  of 
teachers. 

Oct.  29. — The  discussion  of  Sub-section  D  of  the  8th  Clause 
of  the  Education  Bill  is  continued  ;  the  question  of  buildings 
and  repairs  is  discussed  ;  there  are  several  amendments,  which 
are  rejected  on  division  ;  speeches  by  Mr.  B.ilfour  and  others 
...  London. Tube  Railways  are  discussed,  and  the  settlement 
deferred  to  next  Session. 

Oct.  30. — Education  Bill  discussion  continued  ;  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan's  amendment  considered  ;  the  discussion  is  closured  ; 
Mr.  Bryce  moves  an  amendment,  which  is  also  closured  ;  Sir  E. 
Grey  moves  an  amendment,  which  is  supported  by  Mr.  Lawson 
Walton,  Mr.  £.  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George;  it  is 
rejected,  on  a  division,  by  a  majority  of  91  ;  Mr.  Whitley's 
amendment  is  also  rejected  ;  Sir  W.  Anson's  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

Oct.  31. — The  Education  Bill  ;  Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney 
moves  a  new  sub-section,  which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
carried  by  211  votes  to  41. 

By-BIection. 

Oct.  22. — The  polling  at  Devonport  for  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Morton  results  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  J.  Lockie  (C.)   3,785 

Mr.  T.  A.  Brassey  (L.)   3,757 

Conservative  majority  28 

A  Conservative  gain. 

SPEECHES. 

Oct.  I. — Sir  Arthur  Rucker,  in  London,  on  London  Univer- 
sity. 

Oct.  2. — Lord  Reay,  in  London,  on  the  work  of  the  School 
Board  ...  Professor  John  Perry,  in  London,  on  scientific  train- 
ing in  education. 

Oct.  3. — Mr.  Asquith,  at  Tayport,  on  South  Africa,  the 
Liberal  Party  and  its  policy  towards  the  Education  Bill  ...  Mr. 
Brodrick,  at  Farnham,  denies  Sir  M.  Hicks- Beach's  assertion  that 
the  War  Office  is  subject  to  outside  influences  in  respect  to 
appointments  and  promotions  ...  Mr.  Haldane,-  at  Glasgow, 
justifies  the  formation  of  the  Liberal  League. 

Oct.  4. — Sir  H.  Fowler,  at  Wolverhampton,  on  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  ...  Mr.  Asquith,  at  Ladybank,  on  the  incapability  of 
the  present  Government. 

Oct.  6. — Sir  R.  Reid,  at  Glasgow,  on  the  inefficiency  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  is  completely  overloaded  with  work 
...  Mr.  W.  C.  West,  at  Hartlepool,  on  the  TafT  Vale  Judgment 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Oct.  7. — Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  Education 
Bill  •  he  criticises  the  Free  Church  Council  ...  Mr.  Asquith, 
at  Leven,  declares  the  Education  Bill  to  be  a  reactionary 
measure  ...  The  Bishop  of  Chester,  at  Chester,  supports  the 
Education  Bill  ...  Mr.  Pickard,  at  Southport,  expresses  strong 
sympathy  with  the  miners  on  strike  in  America  ..  Dr. 
.Macnamara,  at  Camberwell,  on  London's  educational 
requirements. 

Oct.  8. — Sir  W.  Harcourt,  at  Ebbw  Vale,  on  the  Education 
Bill  and  the  Liberal  Party  ...  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at 
Derby,  in  praise  of  the  Government. 

Oct.  9. — Mr.  Asquith,  at  Coatbridge,  on  the  Liberal  League 
and  the  Liberal  position  ...  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Birmingham, 
says  thaj:  the  Government  will  stand  or  fall  by  the  Education 
Bill  ...  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  at  Abertillery,  on  the  finance  of  this 
country  and  also  of  South  Africa. 


Oct.  ID  -  Mr.  Brodrick,  at  Whitehaven,  on  the  War  Office 
and  the  Education  Bill  ...  Mr.  T.  W:  Russell,  at  Saintfield, 
Ireland,  on  his  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Land 
Question  ...  Mr.  Hanbury,  in  London,  on  the  superiority  of 
Austrian  dairy- work  over  that  of  England. 

Oct.  II. — Lord  Rosebery,  at  Glasgow,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
great  character. 

Oct.  13.— Mr.  Bryce,  at  Llandudno,  expresses  himself  against 
all  compromise  on  the  Education.  Bill  ...  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  at  Canterbury,  praises  the  principal  proposals  01  the 
Education  Bill. 

Oct.  14. — Mr.  Balfour,  at  Manchester,  on  the  Education 
B'U  ...  Mr.  A.  Chamberlain,  at  Galashiels,  on  Imperial  prin- 
ciples. 

Oct.  15. — Mr.  Balfour,  at  Manchester,  on  technical  education, 
science,  and  industry  ...  Mr.  Balfour,  in  I>ondon,  on  the  poli- 
tical situation  and  the  Education  Bill  ...  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in 
London,  on  the  House  of  Commons  ...  Mr.  Wyndham,  at 
Bolton,  on  the  education  crisis  and  the  Irish  problem  ...  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Ashford,  on  the  Education  Bill 
...  Mr.  Bryce,  in  London,  on  the  injustice  of  the  Education  Bill 
...  Dr.  Clifford,  in  London,  points  out  the  evil  consequences  of 
the  Education  Bill  ...  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  at  Leeds,  on  the 
faults  of  the  Education  Bill. 

Oct.  16.— Lord  Rosebery,  in  London,  on  the  defects  of  the 
Education  Bill. 

Oct.  18.— Sir  John  Gorst,  at  Cambridge,  on  the  advantages  of 
the  Education  Bill. 

Oct.  28.— Sir  II.  Campbell-Bannerman,  at  Ayr,  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  the  need  of  a  strong 
Liberal  Party. 

Oct.  30. — M.  Clemenceau,  in  the  French  Senate,  on  religious 
and  social  liberty  ...  Mr.  Asquith,  at  Pontypool,  protests 
against  the  Education  Bill. 

OBITUARY. 

Oct.  2.-^Herr  Gustav  Kauffifnann  (twice  elected  second  Bur- 
gomaster of  Berlin),  48  ..  Rev.  Prebendary  J.  R.  Vernon,  68 
...  M.  Alfred  Darimon  (Paris),  83. 

Oct.  3.— Herr  Walbrodt  (Beriin)  ...  Mr.  E.  J.  Morton, 
M.P.  for  Devonport,  46  ...  Mr.  Lionel  Johnson,  35  ...  M. 
Gustave  Desjardins. 

Oct.  5.— Madame  Blondel,  88. 

Oct.  6. — Prebendary  H.  HutchinsoB  ...  Canon  Rawlinsor^, 
88  ...  Lin  Kun-yi,  Viceroy  of  Nanking,  China. 

Oct.  7.— Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  FJR.S.,  75.  ...  Mr.  H. 
Sayer  Cuming  (archaeologist),  85. 

Oct.  8.— Mr.  John  Kensit,  50  ...  Mr.  Justice  Hensman 
(Western  Australia). 

Oct.  9.— M.  A.  Bucheron  (of  the  F/^aro,  Paris),  67  ...  Canon 
W.  R.  Collett. 

Oct.  10. — Tao-Mu,  Viceroy  of  the  Kwang  Province,  China 
...  Count  Francesetti,  Italian  representative  in  Korea. 
Oct.  II.— Canon  F.  H.  Murray,  82. 

Oct.  13. — Lord  Cranworth,  73  ...  Sir  John  G.  Bourinoi, 
K.C.M.G.  (Canada),  65. 

Oct.  14.— Mr.  Daniel  J.  Wilson  (Dublin),  41. 

Oct.  16. — Mr.  Peter  Brotherhood  (eminent  engineer  and  inven- 
tor), 64  ...  Mr.  Frank  Jones  (New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.),  70  . 
Mr.  D.  J.  Van  Wyk,  Cape  Town,  65. 

Oct.  i7.~Mr.  H.  A.  Butler-Munro-Johnstone  ...  Dr.  Rasch 

Oct.  18.— Sir  Julian  Danvers,  K.C.S.I.,  76. 

Oct.  19. — Rev.  Canon  Maclear,  68. 

Oct.  20. — M.  Emile  Demagny  (French  Conseil  d'Etat.) 

Oct.  22.— John  Faed,  R.S.A.,  83  ...  Sir  W.  David  King  . 
M.  Hauler,  Head  of  Swiss  Finance  Department. 

Oct.  25. — Mr.  Frank  Norris,  American  author,  32  ...  Mr. 
Henry  Casson,  Conveyancing  Clerk  to  the  London  C.C.,  72 
...  Dr.  W.  Vaughan,  R.C.  Bishop  of  Plymouth,  S8. 

Oct.  26.— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Candy  Stanton,  86. 

Oct.  27. — Rev.  Dr.  Wiltshire,  geologist  ...  Surgeon-General 
Hamilton,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Oct.  28.— General  Christian  Botha  (at  Kokstad,  S.A.). 

Oct.  30. — Admiral  Sir  E.  Bridges  Rue,  83  ...  M.  Eugene 
Muntz  (Paris),  57. 
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Wetiminster  Gauttt,^  [Oct.  5. 

Chamberlain  Pasha  gets  news  of  a  rising  in  the 
Girmingham  Balkans. 


IVettmiiuttr  Gateiie.\  [Oct.  la 

Rival  Expositors. 

Threk  Leaves  from  one  Book. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canter-  Mr.  Balfour  (at  Manchester': 
ouRY  (at  Ashford) :  "It  is  a  fact  *'We  are  giving  to  the  people  the 
ih^i  vft  y:Ky  tor  holding  tfu  {VoluH-  (yoimntary)  schools  they  do  not 
tary\  scho^'s  in  our  own  hands**  now  poiisess." 

The  Little  Education  Bill  :  *•  Papa  Balfour  brought  me  in  to  please 
Grandpapa  Canterbury.  They  don't  seem  to  say  the  same  things  about  me, 
but  I  know  they  are  both  very  fond  of  me." 


Westminster  Gazrtte^ 

A  Gift  with  Lunitations. 


[Oct.  s 


Mr.  Balfour  Baklow:  **I  haw  resolved,  Master  Bull  Sandford,  to 
present  you  with  -a  pony,  which  I  trust  may  be  a  valuable  aid  to  you  in 
education.  As  it  will  be  your  property,  you  will  of  course  be  expected  to 
defray  the  cost  of  stabling  and  Iceep  out  of  your  own  pocket  money.  But 
you  will  not  ride  it — that  will  be  reserved  as  an  exclusive  privilege  for  Master 
Canterbury  Merton." 


Westminster  Gautie,}  [Oct  15 

Women  not  Wanted. 

The  Education  Bill  Bumblr  :  "  C»o  away  !  We  don't  want  any 
women  here." 


Wrstminster  Gtezette.] 


[Oct.  ax. 


Three  Blind  Mice. 


Mr.  Wyndham  last  week,  at  Dover,  advocated  "  going  blind  "  on  the 
Education  Bill. 


Westminster  Gateite.}  [Oct,  aa. 

The  Natural  Consequence  of  Going  Blind. 


MR.  GOULD  ON  THE  EDUC 
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Current  History  in  Caricature. 


**  O  wad  some  power  the  giflie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 


THE  Education  Bill  has  in- 
spired Mr.  Gould  last 
month  with  some  of  his 
most  felicitous  cartoons,  half-a- 
dozcn  of  which  I  reproduce  on  the 
opposite  page.  The  coal  strike  in 
Pennsylvania  has  almost  monopo- 
lised the  pencils  of  the  American 
caricaturists.  Some  specimens  of 
their  cartoons  will  be  found  else- 
where. The  coal  strike  in  France, 
which  has  happily  ended— after  a 
savage  outbreak  of  violence  at 
Dunkirk — by  an  agreement  be- 
tween masters  and  men,  suggested 
to  a  French  satirist  the  extra- 
ordinary notion  of  representing 
the  strike  as  an  expedient  of  M. 
Rouvier's,  who  got  up  the  strike 
in  order  to  fill  the  Treasury  by 
the  increased  yield  of  the  tax 
upon  imported  coal. 

The  practice  of  illustrating  the 
daily  newspapers  by  pohtical  and 
social  cartoons  is  growing.    It  is 


Hindi  PttncA.] 


[Sept.  28. 


An  Indian  Portrait  of  Kitrhener. 


M.  Rouvier  and  the  Coal  Strike  in  France. 


[Ocu  29. 


only  limit«d  by  t4ie  lack  of  capable  cartoonists.  Our  young  and  enterprisinj^ 
Manchester  «ontemporary  the  Daily  Dispatch,  which  promises  to  achieve  aj 
great  a  success  in  influence  as  it  has  already  attained  in  circulation,  scldon 
appears  without  a  cartoon.  Mr.  Gould's  cartoons  have  long  been  one  of  th( 
chief  attractions  of  the  Westminster.  '  The  P.M.G.  occasionally  ventures  int( 
the  same  field.  In  the  United  States  the  cartoon  is  becoming  as  universal  a? 
the  leading  article.  The  Daily  Mail  and  Daily  Express  have  seldom  venturec 
into  the  field  of  producing  cartoons  of  their  own,  but  they  reproduce  them  wit! 
great  success. 

The  task  of  selecting  cartoons  for  reproduction  grows  more  difficult  ever} 
year  from  the  embarrassment  of  riches.  Mr.  Punch  is  no  longer  obdurate,  bu 
permits  one  or  two  reproductions  a  month,  and  the  difficulty  of  reproducing  th< 
Hearst  cartoons  has  been  overcome  by  the  permission  given  by  Messrs 
Pearson  to  the  appearance  in  the  Review  of  the  drawings  which  ihey  hav< 
copyrighted  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  month,  in  addition  to  the  Caricatures  collected  htre^  others  will  be  foun( 
in  our  advertising  pages,  in  the  Progress  of  the  World,  in  the  Topic  of  th< 
Month  and  among  the  Leading  Articles.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  Rkvifav 
which  first  called  attention  to  this  unworked  mine  of  amusement  and  instruc 
lion,  still  leads.  In  no  other  publication  in  the  world  will  be  found  th« 
reproduction  of  so  many  cartoons  gathered  from  so  many  fields. 
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LfRir9.\  [Oct.  iS. 

Combes  j&caU  down  the  volcanoes,  and  Nature  is  reduced  tu  order. 


M.  Jaur^s. 


OF  Reviews. 

M.  Rouvier  is  a  favourite  subject  with  the  Parisian 
caricaturists.  They  are,  however,  beginning-  to  make 
M.  Gonibes'  face  familiar,  and  M.  Jaur^s*.  Here  is  the 
portrait  of  the  French  Premier  from  Rire^  and  that 
of  the  Socialist  leader  from  the  Journal  Amusani, 

Mr.  Oppcr  has  begun  in  the  A-etii  York  Journal  \ 
scries  of  cartoons  entitled  "  Nurser>'  Rhymes  for  Infant 
Industries  :   an  Alph<ibet    of  Joyous  Trusts/'      \\\  pet 
mission  of  Messrs.  C.  A.  Pearson,  Limited,  who  have  the 
British  rights,  I  repny^ncy  hitf  %4^^  of  them. 


CIs  the  Coal  Trust,  a  grc^y  old  bindit, 
Wkoaqueeses  the  people.   How  long  #01  diey  stand  k  ? 
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Gendarme  :  "  Halt !  Where  are  you  going  f  " 

The  German  Bukghbr  :  "  To  Haiti,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  protection  of  German  Power/ 


Evacnating  Manchuria — of  the  Chinese. 


There  were  some  very  clever  cartoons  in  the  German 
and  Dutch  papers  last  month.  What  could  be  smarter, 
for  instance,  than  this  Dutch  sketch  of  the  Kaiser  as  a 
weathercock  ? 

Not  less  biting  is  the  satire  of  the  cartoon  in  Vlk, 
which,  by  way  of  pointing  one  of  the  favourite  morals  of 
the  German  caricaturist,  shows  us  a  German  family 
trekking  to  Haiti — where  the  German  sank  a  Haitian 
gunboat — to  escape  from  the  brutality  of  the  Cossack 
police  on  the  Russo-German  frontier. 


h'ederiandiche  Sped  at  or. 

Thp-  German  Michel:  "Is  the  wind  always  shifting?  First  it  blew 
from  Krugcrsdorp,  then  from  Rhodesia.  Later  it  came  from  Victorialand. 
then  it  blew  from  Wetsdorp.    Now  it  comes  out  of  the  English  bagpipes  ! " 
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ficial  Moarning  in  the  Belgian  Coiiii. 

"  Ladies  have  to  appear  m  black." 


Another  Bond  of  Sympathy. 


Lustige  Blatter  follows  up  the  same  lesson-  in  a  cartoon  repre- 
senting the  different  way  in  which  the  German  lion  behaves 
when  confronted  by  South  American  Republics  and  when  he  is 
tackled  by  the  Russian  Bear. 

In  Ulk  there  is  an  amusing  cartoon  dealing  with  the  Russians 
in  Manchuria  and  the  promised  evacuation. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  does  not  seem  to  be  a  favourite 
in  Germany,  where  his. domestic  and  African  affairs  are  handled 
with  the  utmost  unreserve. 

Simplicissimus  has  a  cartoon  entitled  "  From  Bdgium  :  We 
cannot  receive  the  Countess  Lonyay.  The  Royal  apartments 
are  reserved  for  Madame  de  Merode." 

There  is  a  delicious  cartoon  in  Simplicissimus  which  reflects 
the  amused  contempt  with  which  Germans  regard  the  compli- 
ments showered  by  the  Kaiser  on  the  Enghsh  Generals  and 
Mr.  Brodrick  when  they  attended  the  Autumn  manoeuvres. 

Mr.  Secretary  Hay  will  appreciate  the  humour  of  the  Dutch 
artist  who  represents  Uncle  Sam  and  John  Bull  appealing  to 
the  signatories  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  on  behalf  of  the  Roumanian 
Jews.  Uncle  Sam  is  leading  a  crippled  Filipino  and  John  Bull 
supporting  a  wounded  Pocr, 


Sim^ticutimtu.]  [Oct.  igca. 

< '  Wbat  does  it  matter  if  my  General  distinguished  himself 
China  t  Now  he  must  be  put  on  half-pay,  becausie  in  the 
ixeums  he  did  not  please  the  Enflish." 


Affuterdammer.]  [Oct.  12. 

America's  Note  to  the  Signatories  of  the  Berlin  Treaty. 

Uncle  Sam  (to  the  Tsar) :  "  Will  y^ulTo^^se^o^Jt^t  Kin^  Karl  of  Roumania 


treats  his  Jews  more  htU0>i^{|^ei 


Russian  Jews." 


Character  Sketch. 

MR.  T.  P.  O'CONNOR,  M.P. 


IT  is  now  more  than  twenty  ye^rs  since  I  "first  met 
T.  P.^  or,  as  his  compatriots  call  him,  Tay  Pay. 
It  wa^  in  a  West-end  drawing-room.  "  Congratu- 
late me,"  he  was  saying  to  his  hostess,  "  Vm  in  luck  !  " 
"And  what  is  your  good  fortune,  Mr.  O'Connor?" 
"  Oh,"  he  responded,  ynth  a  broad  smile  illuminating 
his  face,  "  Fve  got  a  foil  in  the  House  at  last.  You 
know,  when  I  was  elected,  Mr.  Parnell  said  that  I 
would  be  useful  as  his  foil.  People  would  look  at^ 
me  and  thank  God  Parnell  was  not  as  bad  as  that.* 
But  now  Fve  got  a  foil  of  my  own."  "And  who  is 
that  ?  "•   "  Tim.  Heaiy,"  was  the  reply, 

Tay  Pa)r's  gle?  at  no  longer  being  the  most  aban- 
doned reprol^te  in  the  House  was  very  amusmg. 
Twenty  years  and  more  have  passed  since  then.  Mr. 
Parnell  has  gone  and  the  other  two  remain,  but  Mr. 
Healy  hds  l6ng  ceased  to  be  anyone's  foil  but  his 
I  own,  and  Mr.  O'Connor  needs  no  foil.  He  is  a  wee  bit 
stouter  now  than  he  was  then,  but  otherwise  he  is 
unchanged.  He  has.  become  an  institutioti.  As  the- 
only  member  qf  the  Nationalist  Party  who  sits  fob  an 
English  constituency  he  occupies  a  unique  position,  in 
the  House.  ,  lf  he  had  .  been  3in  Englishman,  and 
not  merely  the  representative  of  a|i  :]Engl}sh  con- 
stituency^ he.  Tirould  long  ere  this  have  been  sitting 
on  the  front  ^ench.  For  T.  P.  O'Connor  is  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  House  of  Commons.  As  an  orator 
he  has  few  rivals  and  no  superioxs.  Ready  of  speech 
and  keen  of  wit— who  is  there  among  our  British 
phalanx  who  can  compare  with  T.  P.  ?  Alas,  I  know 
not  one.  But  as  he  is  Irish  he  is  doomed  to  be  forever 
in  Opposition — a  stout,  middle-aged  peri  outside  the 
gates  of  the  political  paradise  of  Downing  Street, 
seeking  consolations  in  journalism,  not  without  success. 

THE  BIOGRAPHER  OF  LORP  BEACON? FIELD. 

T.  P.'s  first  achievement  in  political  literature  was 
the  publication  of  his  mordant  "  Life  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,"  which  was  one  of  the  most .  effective 
weapons  in  the  Liberal  arsenal  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
sumnioned  the  ho$ts  of;  the  Faithful  to  the 
battle  against  ^  the  Jingoes  in  1880.  He  was  a 
very  young  man  when  he  ventured  into  the 
lists  like  a  Hibernian  David  to  assail  the  Jingo 
Goliath.  His  sling  was  trusty  and  his  aim  was  sure, 
and  althpugh  he  did  not  slay  the  giant,  he  mauled  him 
severely  and  gave  those  of  us  who  were  out  on  the 
warpath  ^igainst  Jingodom  cau^e  for  great  jirfjilation. 
Nowadays,  even  the  Quarterly  has  forsaken  L»ord 
Beaconsfield,  and  there  are  non^  save  the  most 
ignorant  Primrosie  Dames  who  do  him  reverence. 
But  in  the  days  when  T.  P.  O'Connor  wrote  his  "Life" 
Ivord  Beaconsfield  was  the  demigod  of  Society  and  of 
the  City— our  modern  Gog  and  Magog  of  political 
^eatheAdom.  The  silly  and  hollow  fraud  of  "  Peace  with. 


Honour"  at  Berlin  had  not*  then,  been  exploded. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  all  tha.t  Mr.  Chamberlain  now 
is,  and  more  also,  alike  for  banning  and  for  blessing. 
He  was  to  the  Gladstonian  of  those  days  the  in- 
carnation of  all  that  was  false  and  detestable  in 
politics.  He  was  a  kind  ^of  political  Satan  of  the 
period,  and  'his  overthrow  in  1880  was  hailed  as  a 
harbinger  of  the  millennium. 

It  can  be  imagined  with  what  delight  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Liberals  hailed  O'Connot's  "  Life  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.".  For  it  was  "  red  hot  shot "  indeed,  as 
the  Americans  say.  For  sustained,  brilliant,  bitter, 
unsparing  invective,  for  merciless  analysis  of  char- 
latanism and  bhiff,  for  uhconipromising  savage  toma- 
hawking there  has  been  nothing  like  it  in  our  time. 
T.  P.  now  admits  {that  he  soniewhat  exceeded  the  limits 
of  severe  historical  accuracy  in  some,  passages.  I  have 
not  read  the  book  for  years,  but  I  am  disposed  to 
the  belief  that  it  was  not  possible  .  fot  any  mere 
mortal  man  to  be  quite  as  bad  as  Mr.  O'Connor's 
"  Beaconsfield."  But  in  those  days,  when  our  blood 
was  up  and  the.  battle  was  raging  between  the  Hosts 
of  Darkness  and  the  Children  of  Light,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  paint .  too  diabolically  black  "the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  impenitent  tinef '*  who  commanded 
the  Jingo  legions.         >  v 

WHY  NOT  OF  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  ? 

Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  Mr.  O'Conno.-  has  never 
given  us  a  companion  volume  in  the  shape  of  a  "  Life 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  "  ?  •  He  used  to  believe  in  Joseph 
of  Birmingham  in  the  olden  days,  when  J.  C.  was 
posing  as  the  heir-presumptive  ta  the  Liberal  leader- 
ship. He  was  wont  to  admonish  me  in  the 
early  eighties  as  to  the  mistake  I  was  making  in 
refusing  to  bow  before  the  False  trophet  of  Brum- 
magem, who  in  those  days  was  able  to  deceive  the 
very  elect.  But  ^Mr.  O'Connor  has  long  ago  hand- 
somely made  amends  for  his  well-meant  but  mistaken 
admonition,  and  no  one  now  holds  more  firmly  to  the 
universally  accepted  Liberal  creed  as  to  the  true 
character  of  Mr.  Chamberfain.  It  was  Mr.  O'Connor, 
if  I  mistake  not,  who  first  discovered  the  resemblance 
between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Judas  Iscariot — a 
resemblance  whicK,  Mr.  Labouchere  was  quick  to 
point  out,  failed  grievously  in  the  denotument — and  a 
popular  campaign-biography  of  the  Colonial  Secretary 
from  his  pen  would  supply  "  a  felt  want." 

T.  F.  AS  A  JOURNALIST. 

Mr.  O'Connor  is  busied  with  other  matters  at 
presept.  He  gives  up  to  journalism  what  was  meant 
for  mankind,  and  instead  of  devoting  himself  to 
Parliament  and  to  politics  he  is  bent  upon  making 
a  fortune  in  the  press.  Mr.  O'Connor  wields  the 
readiest  pen  of  the  ready  writer  of  any  joutnalist  of 
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our  time,  using  a  typewriter,  of  course,  with  lightning 
rapidity.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  another  Irishman,  is  almost 
up  to  him  in  speed;  but  T.  P.  probably  turns  out 
more  copy  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  any  of  us. 
Nor  is  it,  like  most  swift  writing,  very  slow  reading. 
T.  P.  is  always  lively,  always  entertaining,  always 
genial  and  good-humoured.  If  he  does  now  and  then 
betray  the  spirit  of  the  political  gladiator,  it  is  but 
seldom  and  on  grave  provocation.  This  is  no 
detraction  from  the  tastiness  of  the  dainty  dish  which 
he  will  set  before  the  readers  of  his  new  paper, 
"  T,  Pys^\  Weekly^  which  makes  its  appearance  this 
month.  In  M,A,P.,  for  reasons  obvious  but  un- 
spoken, he  too  often  had  to  leave  the  vinegar  out  of 
his  salad,  which,  as  Count  Mouravieff  reminded 
me,  is  as  fatal  a  mistake  in  journalism  as  in  the 
kitchqn. 

HIS  PARLIAMENTARY  SKETCHES  IN  THE  "  P.M.G." 

My  first  experience  of  T.  P:'s  journalistic  capacity 
was  when  he  was  contributing  the  Parliamentary 
sketch  to  the  Pali  Mail  Gazette  in  the  days  when 
Mr.  Morley  was  editor.  It  was  one  of  the  secrets  of 
State  who  wrote  those  sketches,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to 
T.  P;'s  rare  gift  of  assuming  impartiality  that  friends 
and  foes  alike  admitted  the  justice  of  his  description 
of  the  stormy  scenes  in  .which  he  took  part.  Very 
few  surmised  that  the  writer  of  these  vivid,  dis- 
passionate sketches  was  one  of  the  most  turbulent  of 
the  Irish  '  party  of  obstruction,  Mr.  Parneirs  foil*. 
He  was  trained  in  his  youth  in  the  art  of  self- 
suppressicn.  To  report  Tory  Protestant  ascendency  for 
Saunders's  News  Letter  three  years  on  end  was  a 
strict  if  not  a  liberal  education  in  one  of  the  most 
necessary  duties  of  a  journalist. 

AN  INDUSTRIOUS  LAZY  MAN. 

Mr.  O'Connor  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  lazy 
men  I  ever  met.  He  can  work  like  a  steam  engine 
when  put  to  it.  But  it  is  not  his  nature  to.  He 
needs  the  goad  of  necessity  to  do  his  best  work. 
That  is  why,  I  suppose,  he  has  "  made  out,"  on  the 
whole,  better  in  the  press  than  in  Parliament.  To  an 
Irish  Nationalist  there  is  no  future.  He  gets  all  the 
kicks  and  none  of  the  ha'pence.  He  may  be  as  wise 
as  Solon,  as  eloquent  as  Demosthenes,  but  it  will 
not  avail  him.  Not  for  him  are  the  sweets  of  office, 
the  pride  of  power.  He  is  doomed  for  ever  to  haunt 
the  cold  shades  of  perennial  Opposition.  Mr.  O'Connor 
by  nature  has  no  taste  for  cold  shades.  He  likes  the 
warm  fireside,  the  snug  sanctum.  He  pines  for  light 
and  warmth  and  encouragement.  He  is  a  humorist 
also,  and  is  quick  to  see  the  absurdity  of  things.  In 
Parliament  he  can  only  have  the  career  of  a  free-lance. 
If  only  my  dream  of  a  Redmond  Ministry  for  the  Empire 
were  fulfilled,  T.  P.  would  be  in  the  Cabinet  and  every- 
thing would  be  different.  But  until  the  bad  times  which 
are  menacing  us  on  the  horizon  actually  arrive  there 
is  no  chance  of  a  Redmond  Ministry,  and  until  there 
is  a  Redmond  Administration  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
must  stay  out  in  the  cold — at  St.  Stephen's. 


OF  Reviews. 

HIS  JOURNALISTIC  CAREER. 

But  not  in  Fleet  Street.  There  Mr.  O'Connor  has 
always  been  privileged  to  bask  in  the  warm  glow  of 
journalistic  success.  He  has  ser\'ed  in  all  capacities, 
and  has  done  well  in  everything  to  which  he  has 
turned  his  hand.  He  was  probably  at  his  zenith— 
up  till  now — when  he  launched  the  first  number  of  the 
Star^  and  edited  that  journal  during  its  brilliant  burst 
of  initial  success.  Financially  he  was  at  the  summit 
— till  now — when  he  founded  and  edited  M,A.P.,  a 
weekly  newspaper  of  gossip  Mainly  About  People. 
He  now  hopes  to  combine  the  journalistic  success  of 
the  Star  and  the  financial  gains  of  M.A.P.  in  T,  P!s 
Weekly^  the  new  journal  which  he  will  produce  on 
the  15  th  of  this  month. 

AN  INTERVIEW  IN  GAOL. 

Mr.  O'Connor  came  to  see  me  when  I  was  in 
Holloway  Goal,  and  we  had  a  long  and  pleasant 
chat  in  my  cell.  We  were  locked  in  together  by 
an  obliging  turnkey,  who  was  officially  supposed 
to  be  present. 

I  interviewed  Mr.  O'Connor  on-  that  occasion — 
much  too  faithfully  for  his  liking.  He  told  an  inter- 
viewer for  the  Sketch  that  the  memory  of  that  hiterview 
in  Holloway  Gaol  scared  him.    He  said  : — 

I  always  dread  a  chance  interNnewer  like  you,  because  you  put 
my  thoughts  in  your  own  bright  and  vigorous  language,  and  the 
result  is  sometimes  startlingly  egotistic  in  tone.  I  was  inter- 
viewed once  by  Mr.  Stead,  when  he  was  in  prison,  and  the  next 
day  I  hid  myself :  I  found  myself  addressing  the  world  after  so 
infallible,  cocksure,  and  lofty  a  fashion  that  I  blushed  at  my 
own  image.  I  was  Steadesque,  not  statuesque ;  and  thou^  I 
admire  Mr.  Stead,  I  prefer  to  speak  in  my  own  character.  Pray, 
don't  do  me  the  same  disfavour. 

Disfavour  indeed  !  "  Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie 
gie  us,  to  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us."  I  am  not  to 
blame  if  Mr.  O'Connor  did  not  like  the  reflection  of 
his  blushing  countenance  in  the  mirror  of  my  inter- 
view. If  Mr.  O'Connor  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
revising  the  proof  of  his  interview  before  it  appeared, 
the  omission  can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  I  was  in  durance  vile  and  could  not  see  to  things. 
It  was  the  inexorable  rule  at  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette 
not  to  publish  any  interview  until  the  proof  had  been 
revised  by  the  interviewed  one. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  T.  P. 

T.  P.  O'Connor  was  born  in  Athlone,  Judge 
Keogh's  constituency,  on  October  5th,  1848.  It  was 
the  year  of  the  European  revolution,  the  year  of  Smith 
O'Brien's  abortive  revolt  in  Ireland,  a  great  year  in 
which  to  be  born — at  least  when  one  is  bom  in 
Ireland,  whose  politics  are  always  more  or  less  revolu- 
tionary. Thomas  Power  O'Connor,  however,  showed 
little  sign  of  revolutionary  leanings  in  his  boyhood. 
His  father  was  a  strict  Catholic,  and,  if  [X)ssible,  a 
stricter  teetotaler,  and  T.  P.  was  brought  up  on  spare 
diet.  In  his  family  it  was  held  almost  irreligious  to 
fare  sumptuously  any  day,  let  alone  every  diay.  By 
this  austere  upbringing  T.  P.  profited  gready.  He 
told  me  that  when  a  small  boy,  walking  by  his  father  s 
side,  some  one  mentioned  that  an  English  visitor  at 
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Athlone  had  been  guilty  of  the  unheard-of  extrava- 
gance of  having  beefsteak  for  breakfast.  "  Ah,"  said 
the  pious  O'Connor  senior,  "some  men  have  their 
heaven  in  this  life."  Many- 
years  later,  when  T.  P. 
came  to  London,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  banish  the 
thought  of  sin  when  par- 
taking of  good  cheer.  On 
one  occasion,  when  Father 
Lockhart  invited  him  and 
some  other  young  Irish- 
men to  supper,  and  T.  P. 
was  introduced  to  a  table 
spread  with  roast  beef  and 
roast  potatoes,  he  expe- 
rienced quite  a  shock. 
"  Surely,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  this  cannot  be  in  a 
priest's  house."  These 
ascetic  traditions,  how- 
ever, have  long  since  died 
out.  He  was  educated  at 
the  College  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception  in  Ath- 
lone. When  fifteen  he  was 
entered  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Gal  way,  where  three 
years  later  he  took  his 
degree  as  B.A.,  and  three 
or  four  years  afterwards  as 
M.A.  He  was  a  diligent 
student.  His  classics  are 
rusty  now,  but  there  was 
a  time  when  he  was  a 
stniggling  starveling  in  the 
purlieus  of  Fleet  Street, 
when  he  would  get  up  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  order  to  revel  in  the 
enjoyment  of  Plato.  Of 
more  use  to  him  than 
Latin  or  Greek  was  his 
acquisition  of  French, 
German,  and  shorthand. 

HIS  MAIDEN  SPEECH. 

It  was  while  a  student 
at  Galway,  at  the  mature 
age  of  fifteen,  he  made  his 
maiden  speech.  It  was  in 
1863,  during  the  great 
Civil  War  in  America.  Photograph  by] 
The  Galway  students  must 
needs  discuss  the  question 
of  North  and  South.  T.  P.  screwed  his  courage  to  the 
sticking-point  and  plunged  boldly — on  the  wrong  side  ! 
Lrike  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  blundered  in  much  the  same 
fashion,  but  with  much  less  excuse,  young  T.  P. 
defended  the  right  of  the  South  to  secede — for  after 
all  were  not  the  Southerners  trying  to  secure  what  the 


Irish  were  struggling  to  attain — the  right  of  self- 
government  }  It  was  a  foolish  enough  speech,  but  it 
broke  the  ice.    It  accustomed  him  to  think  standing, 

to  string  sentences  to- 
gether grammatically  and 
coherently,  and,  in  short, 
he  mastered  in  his  teens 
the  AfiCof  public  oratory, 
wWdl-many  men  never 
learn  till  they  are  fifty. 
His  ambition  when  at  col- 
lege was  to  go  in  for  the 
Civil  S(;rvice,  but  in  those 
days  1  nomination  was 
necessary,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  nominate  T.  P. 
It  was  just  like  his  usual 
good  uck,  which  even 
when  disguised  as  dis- 
appointment always  turns 
up  trumps  in  the  end. 
Without  any  notion  of 
sm  he  had  mas- 
i  I  c<  1  shorthand,  getting 
up  at  six  o'clock  every 
rnornin;^  for  two  years  to 
do  it.  He  had  the  "Vicar 
of  W  akefield"  and  Robert- 
son's Histories  read  to  him 
for  di<  tation.  They  may 
have  ii  jlped  him  to  short- 
liand.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  much  influenced 
his  style,  except,  perhaps, 
l)y  way  of  reaction. 

HIS    AITRENTICESHIP  TO 
JOURNALISM. 

He  left  college  with  his 
degrees  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  fmd  at  once  cast 
about  for  some  occupa- 
tion which  would  keep 
him  from  starving.  His 
i^ood  fairy,  disguised  as 
Sheer  Necessity,  led  him 
to  the  most  unlikely  place 
in  the  world  from  which 
to  make  a  start.  In  all 
Ireland  there  was  proba- 
bly no  more  antiquated, 
reactionary,  fossilised 
newspaper  than  Saunders's 
News  Letter,  It  was  the 
organ  of  Tory  ascen- 
dency, staunchly  Protestant,  with  journalistic  tradi- 
tions as  fusty  as  its  politics.  Here  it  was  that  the 
young  Irish  M.A. — the  Nationalist  leader  of  the 
future — was  apprenticed  to  the  art  and  mystery  of  the 
craft  of  journalism.  He  was  engaged  as  reporter  at 
twenty  shillings  a  week  for  the  first  year,  which  was 
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doubled  the  second.  In  return  for  this  modest 
stipend  he  acquired  the  invaluable  experience  of  a 
man-of-all-work.  He  was  everything  by  turns.  Some- 
times in  a  single  day  he  would  be  told  off  to  report 
a  police  court  case,  to  attend  an  inquest,  to  describe 
a  horse  show,  to  criticise  an  art  gallery,  and  notice  an 
Italian  opera.  For  thn^jlears  he  toiled  in  this  rough 
journalistic  uni- 
versity; and  then, 
seeing  no  pros- 
pect of  a  further 
rise  in  his  salary', 
he  decided  to  try 
London,  that 
Mecca  of  the  pro- 
vincial journalist. 

HIS   ARRIVAL  IN 
LONDON. 

He  was  then  in 
his  twenty-second 
year.  When  he 
started  he  had 
just  drawn  six 
pounds,  three 
weeks*  salary  paid 
in  advance  to 
cover  his  holi- 
days. Of  these 
he  spent  J[^2  in 
buying  a  return 
ticket  to  London 
—a  piece  of  ex- 
travagant fore- 
thought which 
makes  him  wince 
to  this  day  — 
and  arrived  in 
London  in  July, 
1 8 70,  with  exactly 
in  his  pocket, 
r.  P.  has  often 
told  the  story  of 
his  adventures . 
when  he  first 
came  to  London 
to  seek  his  for- 
tune. He  was  a 
romantic  boy, 
with  his  head  full 
of  books  and  his 
fertile  mind  teem- 
ing with  the  fervid  imaginings  of  youth.  He  arrived 
in  London,  after  a  long  night  journey,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  succumbed  at  once  to 
the  spell  of  the  mighty  city.  He  traversed  the 
streets  for  six  hours  on  end  feasting  his  eyes  with 
the  sight  of  the  places  of  which  he  had  read  and 
dreamed,  and  which  were  now  actually  \4sible  and 
tangible  before  him.  In  a  charming  bit  of  auto- 
biography which  he  contributed  to  Gnat  Thoughts 
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T.  P.  described  one  reminiscence  of  that  first  hot  day 
in  which  he  precipitated  himself  upon  the  great  city 
and  sought  to  devour  her  beauty,  of  her  parks,  the 
glory  of  her  palaces,  and  the  wealth  of  her  ancient 
associations  in  a  single  day.    He  says : — 

With  a  wonderful  power  of  detaching   myself  from  my 
sarroondings  I  could  give  ii^jrself  over  wholly  to  d ay -<1  reams 
•  and  literary  musings. 

I  remember  that,  on 
the  first  day  of  my 
arrival  in  London, 
after  having  walked 
al>out  for  six  hours 
in  the  scorching  sun, 
finding  mv'self  in 
Tmfii^tf  Square,  I 
sat  down  <^  the 
leclge  of  the  basin 
and  listened  to  the 
plash  of  the  cool 
fountains.  A  sense 
of  inexpressible  galm 
can^e  over  rne.  1 
felt  as  though  all  the 
fierce  Dotse.  '  and 
tumult  oT  -dM  ^i^M 
Metropolis  weie^lili 
removed  fi^ooO 
I  conjured  up  the 
>cene  in  '*  Esmond,'' 
where  Lord  Bohun 
stands  besid#>  ^ 
fountain  the''day  be{ 
fore  his  death.  Then 
my  mind  reverted  ta 
the  passage  in  \M 
(^)uincey,  in  ^^hich 
he  describes  hoM , 
under  the  influence 
of  opium,  he  siil 
from  sunset  to  viS^ 
rise  withofut  flMi4iii£ 
or  wishing  to  ^inovt}! 

STRUGGLES. 

There  was  an 
old  police  ser- 
geant employed 
at  the  Lyceiirn 
who  hailed  from 
Athlone  ;  there 
he  had  ^bcett-*« 
greiEit^  ^Msn^nof 
the  famSy.T  j^To 
him  went  ybting 
Thomas,  and  by 
his  advice  he  took 
his  first  London 
lodging,  a  small  bed  in  a  tiny  room  in  Bn-dges 
Street  (now  Catherine  Street)^  Covent  Garden,  for 
which  he  paid  a  shilling  a  day  rent  Having  thus 
acquired  a  local  habitation,  he  set  about  the  weary 
search  for  work.  Morning  and  late  he  toiled  up 
and  down  the  streets,  haunting  newspaper  offices, 
trying  to  make  his  way  into  the  presence  of  editors  : 
for  six  weary  weeks  he  tramped  after  work.  His 
funds  ran  low  despite  the  utmost  economy.  His 
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breakfast  cost  him  twopence,  his  supper  the  same. 
His  only  other  meal  was  dinner,  which  made  a  big 
hole  in  a  shilling.  Sometimes  lie  would  economise  on 
the  penny  mug  of  coffee  and  munch  a  dry  loaf  in  his 
own  room.  Hope  deferred  made  his  heart  sick. 
It  was  a  scorching  summer  and  he  suffered  much  from 
headache.    He  recalls  the  fact  ;— 

OfleDtimes  I  used,  in  the  afternoon,  to  have  to  lie  down  on  the 
quilt— made,  I  remember,  of  the  scraps  of  soldiers'  uniforms — 
and  sleep  for  hours  in  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  heat'  and 
my  long  and  fruitless  walks. 

But  although  "  the  stony-hearted  stepmotl^r  .was 
harsh  and  cruel,  he  was  not  without  his  compensa- 
tions : — ... 

It  was  on  my  arrival  in  London  that  I  read  "The  Mill  on 
the  Floss  "  for  the  first  time.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
make  you  Realise  with" what  rapture  I  read  this  masterpiece. 
Lying  on  ipy.qu^t.in  ttiy  tiny,  humble  bedroom,  absorbed  m  the 
trials  of  Maggie^  Tul liver,  with  a  brown  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
pitcher  of  water  for  toy  evening  meal,  I  knew  such  hours  of 
keen  happiness  as  an  Emperor  might  well  envy. 

'        "     **'  ON  THE  D.T*" 

At  last,  when  he  was  reduced  to  almost  his  last 
shilling,  he  got  an  introduction  through  Mr.  Charles 
Mackay  to  Mr,  Thornton  Hunt,  of  the  J)ai/y  Telegraph. 
His  knowledge  of 'French  and  German  stood  him  in 
good  ste^d,  arxl  he  was  appointed  as  junior  assistant 
in  the  foreign  editing  department  of  the  paper.  His 
very  first  task  was  to  translate  the  German  official 
telegr^/ reporting  the  surrender  of  Napoleon,  at 
Sedanj'  ji^tp  English.  He  was  now  at  least  safe  from 
starv^^on.  ;  For  a  year  or  two  he  pvit  in  very  regular 
attendee  at  the  office.  He  started  at  six  in  the 
evening  ajTid  stuck  to  his  desk  till  three  or  four 
in  th^^ipgrning.  \\Tien  his  task  was  done  he  crept 
home,  friendless  and  alone,  to  his  attic,  where  he 
lived  Jike  a  hermit  ai\d  worked  like  a  horse. 

THE  School  of  ADVERSiTVi 

After  a  time  tKere  was  a  change  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  office^  and  T.  P.  found  himself  once 
more  at  a  loose'  end  As  usual,  it  was  Jiis 
good  fairy  who  w;as  again  leading  him  to  his  real 
vocation  under  a  stem  disguise.  If  he  had  not  lost 
his  billet  he  would  have  probably  grown  up  a  Bhy, 
retiring,  unknown  journalistic  hack.  But  he  was  fit 
for  a  better  career,  and  so  he  was  driven  towards  it  by 
many  a  shrewd  and  biting  blow.    T.  P.  says : — 

It  was  not  until  I  was  thrown  out  of  steady  work,  and  went 
through  several  years  of  precarious  employment  and  infinite 
hard^ipfs,  that  I  came  into  intimate  contact  with  my  fellows. 
It  was  that  carious  population  which  haunts  Fleet  Street — a 
brilliant  set  of  people,  but  more  often  sad  than  cheerful,  more 
frequently  hungry  than  satisfied — to  which  I  became  attracted. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  taken  out  of  myself ;  I  began 
to  know  life's  realities  in  their  grimmest  form,  and  I  became  the 
fellow,  companion,  and  firiend  of  the  unfortunate.  Whatever 
power  or  desire  to  make  the  lot  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
wmewhat  brighter  and  happier  I  may  have  since  exhibited  in 
my  writings  or  speeches,  I  owe  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  sorrow  of  theirs  which  I  have  not  known  in  my  own 
person. 

It  was  during  the  Bohemian  period  that  he  became 
a  constant  attendant  at  the  Debating  Clubs,  which 


were  more  numerous  then  than  i>ow.  He  became 
known  as  one  of  the  bright  ^d  shining  lights  at 
Coger's  Hall,  and  learnt  many  lessons  at  the  forum 
of  the  "  Horns,"  by  whiqh  he  profited  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  driven  to  take  all  kinds  of  work 
by  which  the  pen  can  fill  the  mouth.  Among  other 
things  he  wrote  "  pjenny  dreadfuls,"  but  of  the  name 
and  the  fame  of  these  contributions  to  fiction  knoweth 
no  man,  not  even  Mr.  Ql.Qonnqr  h^m^jelf.    .  . 

HIS  "  LIFE  OF  LORD  BEACONSFIELD.*^  - 

He  first  strtick  oil  by  ^hat  appeire<}  the  merest 
chance.  He  was  casting  about  fof.  Somfe  literary  work 
when  it  was  suggested  t6  hhti  that*he  ".might  write  a 
paying  book  on  "  Scenes  in  the  Hou$e;V  *  Somewhat 
reluctantly  he  went  to  the  British  Muselini  ahd  t>egafi 
to  prepare  for  the  proposed  "  Scenes  "  by  feading  up 
the  story  of  Disraeli's  ikbitt  in  the  Hoii^e.  He  looked  up 
the  papers  relating  to  his  first  electioh,  and  ihe  subject 
took  hold  upon  him.  He  abandoned  "Scenes  in  the 
House,"  and  devoted  himself  to  the  production  bf  the 
"  Life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield."  He  worked  out  the 
subject  with  a  feverish  frenzy  which  sometimes  enabled 
him  to  put  in  twenty  hours'  work  in  the  twehty-fpuii. 
When  at  last  he  finished  it  heiwa^^rprpsfrafe  from 
nervous  exhaustion.  The  book,  how'ever.  ,wa^  an 
immediate  and  brilliant  success.  ■  Edition  ^flef  edition 
was  sold  out,  and  Mr^  T.  P.  O'Connbr  fouriij  hifnse^f 
not  only  famous,  but  comparativdy  opulent  ' 

THE  MAN  FOR  GALWA¥.        3/  . 

His  friend  Dr.  Ward,  who  sat  for  GalWayJ  Wlired  'lk 
1880,  and  T.  P.  was  offered  the  vacant  seat.  Raisiftg 
£.200  from  the  proceeds  of  his  **  Life  of  BeaconsfiddJ" 
and  his  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Irish  Literature,"  he  started 
for  Galway,  and  returned  to  take  his  seat  iti  the  Ho«s^ 
of  Commons,  where  he  t)ecame  One  ^bf  ^«lhe  most 
energetic  and  brilliant  of  Mr.  PamfelKs  .  band  of 
obstructives.  Of  his  Parliamentary  career  it  4s  not 
necessary  to  speak  at  length.  '  '        .   •  ^ 

But  in  the  twenty-two  yeai^  jduring  which ^h*  haB 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  Hou$e  *of  ComnfifOn^  he  hafe 
done  not  a  few  notable  things.  Or>e  ofl  the  most 
famous  of  his  Parliamentary,  successes  was  the.spee<:h 
in  ^hich  he  replied  ta  Mr^  Forster's  terrific  on^aiight 
upon  Mr.  Pamell.  Mr.  Forster,  being  unmuzzled  for 
the  first  time,  simply  "savaged"  the  famous  ^atrOiiaHst 
leader,  who,  instead  of  replying,  ordered  T.  P.  -  to 
undertake  his  defence.  Never  did  Mr.  Parnell  «how 
better  judgment  or  more  ruthlefesness.  T.  P.  was 
appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  task  thus  suddenly 
sprung  upon  him.  His  nervous  excitement  brought 
on  a  racking  headache  ;  but  his  chief  was  inexorable. 
When  Mr.  Forster  sat  down,  amid  a  storm  of  savage 
cheers,  T.  P.  stepped  downstairs  and  spent  dinner- 
time in  scribbling  a  few  notes  on  a  sheet  of  notepaper. 
At  ten  o'clock  he  rose  to  reply,  and  delivered  what 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  afterwards  declared  was  the 
most  effective  Parliamentary  speech  he  had  ever 
heard.  "  When  I  left  the  House  to-  dine,"  said 
Trevelyan,  "the  effect  of  Mr.  Forster's  passionate 
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invective  was  overwhelming.  Anything  but  the 
immediate  arrest  and  execution  of  Mr.  Parnell  would 
have  seemed  an  anti-climax.  I  came  back  two  hours 
later,  and  to  my  amazement  found  the  House  roaring 
with  laughter,  and  cheering  enthusiastically  Mr. 
O'Connor's  uncompromising  defence  of  his  chief." 
It  was  a  great  Parliamentary  tour  de  force  when  Mr. 
O'Connor,  not  for  the  last  time,  was  able  to  play 
off  the  passion  of  the  Tories  against  his  Liberal 
assailants. 

Another  great  speech  of  his  owed  its  reception  in 
the  House  to  the  same  strategy.  It  was  after  the  fall 
of  Khartoum.  The  Irish  were  then  in  full  revolt 
against  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  T.  P. 
made  a  speech, 
which  was  rap- 
turously cheered 
by  the  Tories. 
Some  of  them 
openly  expressed 
their  envious 
regret  that  they 
had  no  such  an 
orator  as  T.  P. 
to  lead  them  in 
place  of  the 
worthy  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote. 

Since  then  T.  P. 
has  not  been 
much  cheered  by 
the  Tories.  He 
has,  however, 
been  hardly  less 
successful  in  the 
last  two  years  in 
his  attacks  upon 
the  Unionist 
Administration. 
But  whether  at- 
tacking Liberal 
or  Tory  T.  P.  has 
been  to  one  thing 
constant  ever.  In 
his  love  for  Ire- 
land and  his  passion  for  Home  Rule  he  has  been 
as  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole.  But  it  is  on 
the  platform,  when  the  heat  of  an  election  has 
warmed  up  an  audience,  that  T.  P.  is  in  his  glory. 
No  one  better  than  he  can  wield  at  will  the  fierce  demo- 
cracy. He  is  one  of  the  few  speakers  who  can  lift  a 
whole  crowded  assemblage  to  its  feet  in  the  fervour  of 
its  enthusiasm. 

He  has  been  diligent  in  business,  and  his 
seat  in  the  House  gave  his  pen  a  financial  value 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  lacked.  But  no 
one  ever  has  complained  that  he  has  subordi- 
nated the  duty  he  owed  to  his  constituents  to  his 
/ournalistic  avocations.    And,  conversely,  no  one  has 
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ever  alleged  that  he  allowed  his  political  convictions 
to  prejudice  his  descriptions  of  the  personalities  of  his 
fellow-legislators.  He  has  been  the  directing  brain  of 
the  Home  Rule  organisation  in  Great  Britain,  and  on 
electioneering  platforms  no  orator  is  more  persuasive 
or  more  popular.  He  wrote  the  manifesto  in  favour 
of  Home  Rule  at  the  General  Election  of  1885,  and 
made  speeches  on  a  hundred  platforms  in  support 
of  the  Nationalist  cause. 

AS  A  MAN  OF  LETTERS. 

T.  P.  is  a  politician,  an  orator,  and  a  journalist. 
But  he  is  also  a  man  of  letters,  who,  if  he  had  not 

eclipsed  his  per- 
formances as  a 
writer  of  books 
by  his  exploits 
on  the  platform, 
in  Parliament, 
and  in  the  Press, 
would  be  counted 
as  one  of  the 
literary  notables 
of  the  Victorian 
era.  Of  his  "Life 
of  Lord  Beacons- 
field"  I  have 
already  spoken. 
His  "Life  of  Mr. 
Parnell"  was 
more  of  an 
i  m  p  ressionist 
sketch  or  re- 
miniscence than 
a  laboured  bio- 
graphy, but  it  is 
an  admirable 
tribute  to  a  great 
leader.  His 
"Old  Love 
Stories,"  part  of 
which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday 
\JE.  H.  Mills.  Stifif  was  a  work 
of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind,  but  it 

deservedly  commanded  a  wide  popularity.  He  has 
translated  one  of  Pierre  Loti's  books  into  English,  and 
much  of  his  critical  reviewing  is  high-class.  His 
descriptions  of  Parliamentary  debates  are  without  a 
rival ;  for  instance,  his  account  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Gladstone  Government  "  By  one  who  was  in  at  the 
death,"  which  I  pulled  him  out  of  bed  to  write  for  the 
F.Af.G,,  is  as  good  of  its  kind  as  anything  could  be. 

AN  OLD  "  PALL  MALLER," 

T.  P.  was  one  of  the  old  Pa//  Ma//ers  who  from 
Morley  to  Milner  have  left  so  deep  a  dent  upon  the 
history  of  our  time.  He  and  I  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  revolutionised  English  journalism.    Most  of  the 
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younger  men  who  are  now  at  the  front  among  the 
successful  journalists  of  our  day  learnt  their  lessons 
from  the  old  Pall  Mall.  We  broke  the  old  tradition 
and  made  journalism  a  living  thing,  palpitating  with 
actuality,  in  touch  with  life  at  all  points.  We  abolished 
the  mystery  of  the  editor,  who,  before  our  time,  was  a 
kind  of  invisible  Grand  Lama.  We  saw  everybody, 
went  everywhere,  and  did  every  mortal  thing  which 
seemed  to  us  worth  doing.  And  what  is  more  sur- 
prising perhaps  than  anything  else,  in  doing  all  this 
we  never  abated  a  jot  of  our  strong  political  convic^ 
tions,  or  lost  a  tittle  of  youthful  enthusiasm. 

HIS  NEWSPAPER  RECORD. 

But  it  is  Mr.  O'Connor  as  a  journalist  who  is 
most  interesting  just  now.  His  record  as  Editor 
dates  from  the  foundation  of  the  Star^  which  he  edited 
from  its  first  number  down  to  June  27th,  1890,  when  he 
sold  out  his  interest  for  5,000,  and  boupd  himself 
not  to  start  an  evening  paper  in  London  for  three  years. 

His  next  venture  was  the  Sunday  Sun^  which  he 
started  in  1891.  When  the  three  years  were  up  he 
started  the  Evening  Sun,  on  June  27th,  1893,  and 
announced  that  in  less  than  twelve  months  both  had 
become  paying  prof)erties.  He  nearly  broke  down 
with  overwork,  and  after  a  few  years  he  parted  with 
the  Evening  Sun,  and  some  months  later  he  quitted  the 
Sunday  Sun.  On  June  i8th,  1898,  he  published  the 
first  number  of  M.A.P. — a  penny  weekly  of  pleasant 
gossip,  personal  portraits,  and  social  news,  which  has 
been  and  is  to  this  day  a  great  financial  success.  . 

SUGAR  FOR  THE  CHARWOMAN  OF  ST.  GILES. 

Of  all  these  ventures  by  far  the  most  notable  was 
the  founding  of  the  Star,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
editor  and  managing  director.  And  the  most  famous 
exploit  which  he  achieved  on  the  Star  was  the 
inditing  of  the  Manifesto  published  in  the  first  number. 
It  has  been  the  keynote  of  London  Radicalism  ever 
since.  It  was  in  this  memorable  manifesto  that  T.  P. 
invoked  the  charwoman  of  St.  Giles  as  the  patroness 
of  the  British  democracy  in  the  following  passage  : — 

It  were  a  prouder  boast  and  a  greater  achievement  of  states- 
manship to  have  enabled  the  charwoman  of  St.  Giles  to  put  two 
bits  of  sugar  in  her  tea  instead  of  one  than  to  have  annexed  a 
kingdom. 

HOME  RULE  THROUGH  IMPERIALISM. 

Yet  he  is  not  by  any  means  an  incorrigible  anti- 
Imperialist.  He  publicly  declared,  in  a  magazine 
article  in  1896,  that  it  was  in  growth  of  the  Imperial 
idea  that  the  .best  hope  lies  for  the  concession  of 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  :— 

A  contented  and  self-governed  Ireland  is  the  true  point  of 
departure  for  a  great,  a  solid,  and  a  united  Empire. 

Mr.  O'Connor  points  out  that  Greater  Britain  is 
almost  a  unit  for  Home  Rule.  Every  Colony  is  run 
on  Home  Rule  lines,  and  in  every  Colony  the  Irish 
are  influential. 

HIS  IDEAL  OF  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Mr.  O'Connor  has  frequently  stated  his  ideal 
of  journalism,  but  never  more  succinctly  than  when, 
in  1893,  he  said  : — 


My  ideal  of  a  newspaper  is  that  every  line  of  it  should  be 
readable  ;  that  it  should  be  terse,  picturesque,  and  bring  out  the 
dramatic  and  human  side  of  everything.  Above  all,  a  newspaper 
should  have  a  serious  and  honourable  purpose  in  reforming, 
grievances,  in  advancing  liberty,  and  striving  for  principles  thai 
will  make  humanity  happier  and  better.  Personally— though  I 
make  it  a  rule  not  to  speak  much  about  this — a  newspaper  to  me 
is  mainly  attractive  because  of  the  opportunity  it  affords  o£ 
pleaching  those  principles  which  I  consider  to  be  right. 

PERSONAL  JOURNALISM. 

AVhen  he  started  M.A.P.  he  proclaimed  aloud  : — 
The  journal  will  be  purely  personal  ;  personal  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last— from  the  first  line  to  the  last.  I  put  that 
statement  in  the  forefront,  and  in  the  broadest  and  blankest 
way.  We  shall  touch  on  every  department  of  human  life,  but 
from  the  purely  personal  point  of  view,  and  from  that  only.  I 
shall  not  write  about  politics,  but  about  politicians  ;  I  shall 
write  not  about  books,  but  about  their  authors ;  not  about 
finance,  but  about  financiers  ;  not  of  plays,  but  playwrights ;, 
not  of  acting,  but  of  actors. 

In  journalism  his  most  successful  feature  was  the 
weekly  gutting  of  a  Book  of  the  Week,  on  the  lines 
which  I  laid  down  in  our  review  of  the  Book  of  the 
Month. 

"  T.  P.'S  WEEKLY." 

M.A.P.  has  been  a  great  success.  But  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  exhaust  the  energy  of  T.  P.  So  this 
month  he  has  brought  out  another  penny  weekly^ 
known  as  "  T.PJs  Weekly.''  The  central  idea  of  the 
new  miscellany  is  that  it  is  to  popularise  literature. 
Its  first  great  feature  will  be  T.  P.'s  memorable  review 
of  the  "  Book  of  the  Week."  It  will  contain  notices  and 
copious  extracts  from  the  best  books  new  and  old 
issued  from  the  press,  and  will  bristle  with  anecdotes, 
although  personalities  will  be  confined,  as  at  present, 
to  the  pages  of  M.A.P.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  will 
contribute  the  first  serial,  and  there  will  be  short 
stories,  poetry,  and  in  short  the  best  of  ever)'thing 
except  politics.  For  T.  PJs  Weekly  will  not  be  an 
organ  of  political  propaganda.  It  will  be  distinctly  a 
magazine  for  home  reading.  There  is  a  wide  field  for 
such  a  venture,  and  if  anyone  can  make  it  an  immense 
success  T.  P.  is  that  man. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  T.  P. 

T.  p.  does  not  intend  to  die  until  Ireland  has  Home 
Rule.  For  he  is  above  all  things  a  patriot,  a  passion- 
ate Nationalist  to  whom  Ireland  comes  first,  always  and 
everywhere.  But  he  has  lived  and  thriven  in  England, 
and  he  is  no  irreconcilable  anti-Briton.  He  has  ever 
laboured  to  reconcile  the  two  democracies  and  pro- 
mote a  good  understanding,  between  the  Irishry  and 
the  Saxon.  As  member  for  an  English  constitu- 
ency he  is  marked  out  for  the  task.  T.  P.  is,  in 
English  journalism,  a  remarkable  figure,  and  his 
pre-eminent  position  is  not  a  little  creditable  to  a 
profession  which  has  of  late  been  much  discredited 
by  some  of  its  members,  to  whom  pelf  is  more  than 
principle.  For  T.  P.  has  never  faltered  and  never 
flinched  in  his  devotion  to  an  unpopular  cause.  And 
yet,  nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  he  is  almost 
at  the  head  of  his  profession,  perhaps  in  some 
things  quite  at  the  top. 
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THE  GREAT  COAL  STRIKE  IN  AMERICA. 


IT  is  many  years  since  any  strike  attracted  so  much 
attention  as  the  great  Coal  Strike  which  was  brought 
to  a  close  last  month  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  anthracite  coal  region  which  supplies  the  cities  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  fuel  all  the  mines  are  under 
the  control  of  a  strongly  organised  combination  of 
seventy-five  mining  companies,  who  also  hold  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  railways  by  which  the 
coal  is  brought  to  market.  Last  May  a  dispute  arose 
between  the  mine  owners,  who  in  America  are  called 
operators,"  and  their  workmen.  The  dispute 
originally  arose  about 
a  demand  for  higher 
wages  and  shorter 
hours.  "  It  merged," 
says  Mr.  Benjamin 
Taylor, "  into  a  struggle 
for  an  eight  hpurs' 
day  and  a  minimum 
wage,  the  latter  to  be 
under  the  control  of  a 
joint  Board  of  Con- 
ciliation. It  chiefly- 
concerned  formal  re- 
cognition of  Trade 
Unionism  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  economics 
of  production.  The 
demand  for  an  increase 
in  wages  was  rejected 
l>ecause,  it  was  said, 
wages  were  already  lo 
per  cent,  above  those 
current  a  year  ago  and 
high  enough  in  relation 
to  prices.  The  other 
claims  were  resisted 
because  the  employers 
would  not  consent  to 
Trade  Union  management  of  their  collieries,  but 
were  determined  to  uphold  the  rights  of  free  labour." 

The  Civic  Federation,  with  Mr.  Hanna  at  its  head, 
did  its  best  to  induce  the  disputing  parties  to  refer 
the  matter  to  arbitration.  The  operators,  however, 
protested  that  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate  about, 
which  is  the  customary  formula  among  those  who 
think  they  are  the  stronger  party,  and  can  therefore 
dictate  terms  to  their  opponents.  The  workmen,  who 
were  very  largely  foreigners,  being  recruited  chiefly  from 
the  Slavs  of  Hungary — although  they  are  said  to  repre- 
sent twenty  different  nationalities  and  dialects — laid 
down  their  tools,  and  on  May  loth  work  ceased  through- 
out the  anthracite  region.  At  first  public  interest 
in  the  struggle  was  comparatively  small.     It  was 
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summer-time  in  America,  and  when  the  sun  is 
blazing  the  threat  of  an  empty  grate  does  not  appeal 
to  the  imagination.  And  so  the  operators  and  the 
mine  owners  were  left  to  fight  it  out.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  behind  the  struggle  about  wages  there  was 
a  more  serious  issue  between  the  parties.  It  was  the 
old  question  of  whether  the  employers  would  recognise 
the  Union  and  deal  with  Union  leaders,  who  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  the  men,  but  who  were  not 
themselves  actually  employed  in  the  mines.  It  was 
this  feature  in  the  case  which  first  commended  the 

cause  of  the  workmen 
to  the  sympathy  of  the 
labouring  classes 
throughout  the  Re- 
public. They  were 
fortunate  in  having  as 
their  leader  and  re- 
presentative Mr.  Mit- 
chell, a  young  man  of 
sterling  character  and 
of  exceptional  abilit}-. 
Subscriptions  began  to 
pour  in  not  ver>* 
rapidly,  but  in  suffi- 
cient amounts  to 
enable  the  men  out  of 
work  to  keep  going. 
The  operators  made 
desperate  efforts  to  in- 
troduce "  free  work- 
men "  —  "blacklegs" 
as  they  are  called  in 
this  country,  or 
"  scabs  "  as  they  are 
called  by  the  Trade 
Unionists  in  the 
United  States.  It  was 
no  easy  matter.  The 
Hungarian  Slav  who  had  turned  out  on  strike  was  in 
no  mood  to  see  his  place  in  the  mine  taken  by  an 
interloper.  The  attempt  to  work  the  mines  with 
fresh  hands  brought  from  other  districts  was  met  in 
some  cases  by  acts  of  violence.  Up  to  October  4th 
there  had  been  69  riots  in  which  at  least  14  men  were 
killed  and  152  injured.  Thirty  buildings  had  been 
burned,  including  3  washeries ;  7  works,  4  bridges 
and  one  train  had  been  dynamited,  and  there  had 
been  2 1  successful  and  unsuccessful  attacks  on  railway 
and  trolley  trains. 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  called  out  the 
militia  of  the  State  in  order  to  maintain  order. 
Although  outward  order  might  be  maintained,  it 
was  imix)ssible  with  the  armed  force  at  the  disposal 
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Morgan  :  "  Let  me  settle  the 'strike." 


of  the  authorities  to  overcome  the  dogged  and 
savage  resistance  of  the  strikers  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  blacklegs.  There  was  no  need  for  such  a 
display  of  violence  on  either  side. .  Trade  is  boom- 
ing in  the  United  States,  labour  is  well  employed,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  improvise  miners  at  a,  moment's 
notice.  The  operators  might  possibly  .  have  secufiid 
20,000  men  if.  the  strikers  had  acquiesced  in 
whatever  action  was  taken ;  but  20,000  raw 
hands  could  not  possibly  have  taken  the  places 
filled  by  150,000  skilled  miners.  As  it  was,  not  more 
than  10,000  could  be  found  to  face  the  risks  of  the 
situation.  The  industry  therefore  remained  suspended, 
the  stores  of  anthracite  sank  every  day  nearer  to  zero, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  October  the  American  public 
woke  up  to  the  conviction  that  the  cold  weather  was 
close  at  hand,  and  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  the 
strike  coming  to  an  end.  President  Roosevelt 
recognised  that  the  situation  was  one  with  whidi 
he  alone  could  deal.  He  personally  intervened 
in  the  dispute,  summoned  representatives  of  both 
sides  to  Washington  on  October  3rd,  and  laboured 
— and  at  first  laboured  in  vain  —  to  secure  such 
an  understanding  between  the  disputants  as  would 
enable  the  American  public  to  have  coal  in  the 
grate  this  winter.  The  first  conference  was  abor- 
tive, and  people  were  waiting  with  great  interest  to 
know  what  was  to  be  the  next  move,  when  suddenly 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  appeared  on  the  scene.  He 
was  not  one  of  the  operators  in  anthracite  coal,  but  as 
he  is  behind  nearly  everything  in  the  United  States  it 
was  felt  that  the  final  decision  lay  with  him.  He  had 
been  repeatedly  appealed  to,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, but  up  to  the  beginning  of  October  he  had 
maintained  a  position  of  absolute  reserve.  It  was  not 
his  business ;  non-interference  was  his  declared  policy. 
So  he  said  when  he  landed  in  New  York  on  his  return 


from  this  countr>',  and  he  kept  on  saying  the  same 
thing  until  after  the  failure  of  President  Roosevelt's 
first  attempt  at  reconciliation.  Then  suddenly,  in 
response  to  an  imperative  summons  from  President 
Roosevelt,  he  threw  off'  the  mask  of  neutrality 
which  he  had  hitherto  worn,  and  revealed  himself  as 
the  real  master  of  the  situation.  The  mine  owners 
had  refused  to  listen  to  President  Roosevelfs  appeal 
to  refer  the  questions  in  dispute  to  arbitration.  But 
they  were  more  amenable  to  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
They  appear  to  have  placed  themselves  in  his  hands ; 
and  they  offered  to  allow  all  outstanding  questions  in 
dispute  to  be  referred  to  a  Commission  to  be  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt. 

Armed  with  these  conditions  of  surrender,  Mr. 
Morgan  hastened  to  Washington,  and  submitted  the 
offer  of  the  mine  owners  to  the  President.  By  Mr. 
Roosevelt  the  proposal  was  then  submitted  to  the  miners, 
who,  acting  on  the  advice  of  their  leader,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
decided  to  accept  the  arrangement.  The  danger  of  a 
coal  famine  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  this  winter  has 
disappeared,  the  anthracite  region  is  once  more  busily 
employed  bringing  to  bank  the  fuel  necessary  not 
only  for  the  industries  of  the  country,  but  also  for  the 
very  existence  of  the  people.  The  long  strike  was 
over  after  having  lasted  five  months,  and  all  ques- 
tions at  issue  "between  employers  and  employed" 
were  referred  to  a  Commission  of  six  or  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  by  whose 
verdict  both  parties  pledge  themselves  to  abide  for 
three  years. 
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The  strike  possesses  many  points  of  interest,  from 
which  two  stand  out  above  all  others.  One  was  the 
courageous  intervention  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  other 
was  the  successful  intervention  of  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  The  action  of  the  head  of  the  Executive 
in  interfering  in  an  industrial  dispute  constitutes 
a  new  departure  in  American  history  which  may 
be  fraught  with  more  momentous  consequences  to 
the  Republic  than  even  the  other  new  departure 
involved  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines.  The 
Americans  hitherto  have  carried  the  policy  of  laisser 
fain  to  its  extreme  limits  in  all  disputes  between 
Capital  and  Labour.  But  for  the  President  to  inter- 
vene and  to  use  the  whole  of  the  influence  and  pres- 
tige attached  to  his  high  office  in  order  to  induce 
disputants  to  come  to  terms,  is  a  thing  without  pre- 
cedent. Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  emergency,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  what  other  course  he  could  have 
adopted.  His  intervention  in  the  Coal  Strike  recalls 
the  memory  of  Lord  Rosebery*s  intervention  which 
brought  the  last  great  English  Coal  Strike  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  In  England,  however, 
there  is  no  such  inveterate  prejudice  against  out- 
side intervention  in  what  is  regarded  as  a  family 
quarrel.  The  fact  that  President  Roosevelt  was 
compelled  to  interfere,  and  did  interfere,  and  was 
believed  to  have  meditated  further  interference  if  the 
masters  and  men  could  not  be  got  to  agree,  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  struggle  brought  into  clear  relief 
and  made  visible  to  all  men  that  there  is  a  third  party 
involved  in  a  trade  dispute  whose  interests  may  at 
any  moment  become  paramount.  The  supply  of  fuel 
to  the  swarming  millions  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  a 
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necessity  of  life  quite  as  mueh  as  the  supply  of  bread. 
As  long  as  employers  and  employed  merely  injure 
each  other  they  might  be  allowed*  to  fight  out  their 
quarrel  as  best  they  could,  even  although  it  entailed 
a  certain  amount  of  loss  upon  the  public.  But  when 
the  continuance  of  an  industrial  dispute  absolutely 
endangered  the  lives  of  millions,  intervention  of  one 
kind  or  another  became  a  necessity.  There  is  always 
a  point  at  which  laisser  f aire  will  break  down,  and  it 
seems  to  have  broken  down  in  the  United  States  when 
the  teeming  population  of  the  States  were  confronted 
with  the  possibility  of  having  to  face  the  bitter  cold  of 
an  American  winter  with  a  fireless  grate. 

What  may  be  the  ultimate  development  of  this  new 
departure  who  can  say?  It  is  always  the  first  step 
which  counts,  and  the  first  step  has  been  taken  this  time 
and  no  mistake  !  and  it  is  President  Roosevelt  who 
has  taken  that  first  step.  The  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
new  departure  must  be  sought  for  in  the  future.  What 
is  of  more  immediate  interest  is  the  evidence  which  it 
afforded  to  the  world  of  the  extent  t©  which  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan  overshadows  all  other  American 
citizens,  not  excluding  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
The  most  striking  tribute  to  his  ascendency  is,  Dr. 
Shaw  assures  us,  that  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  the  head  of 
the  striking  Miners'  Union,  went  so  far — though  this 
fact  was  not  made  public  at  the  time — as  to  offer  to 
undertake  to  persuade  the  miners  to  resume  work  at 
once  on  Mr.  Morgan's  promise  to  take  up  the  miners* 
claims  in  his  own  way,  and  to  render  a  decision  upon 
the  questions  in  controversy.  This  remarkable  offer 
was  made  in^rfect  go®d  faith,  quixotic  though  it 
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When  President  Baer  and  his  Fellow  Operators 

•might  seem  to  some  people.  The  leader  of  one 
compact  party  in  a  great  industrial  conflict  proposed 
to  lay  down  arms  on  condition  that  the  one  really 
controlling  head  of  the  equally  compact  party  on  the 
other  side  should,  himself,  name  the  terms  upon 
^hich  future  peace  could  be  maintained.  It  is 
not  ten  years  since  Mr.  Morgan  was  only  known 
as  a  banker  in  London  and  New  York,  who  had 
inherited  great  wealth,  and  had  displayed  great  energy 
and  business  capacity.  In  ten  years  he  has  risen 
to  a  position  of  being,  without  exaggeration — after 
the  German  Emperor — the  most  conspicuous  man  in 
the  world.  Even  the  star  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  in  some 
respects  pales  when  compared  with  the  meteoric 
brilliance  of  the  American  financier. 

One  day  Mr.  Morgan  perfects  a  great  railway  con- 
solidation, giving  him  control  of  a  group  of  the  great 
metal  highways  of  the  United  States.  Next  day  he 
creates  the  Steel  Trust,  the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind 
that  has  ever  existed  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
After  a  momentary  check  in  the  spring  of  last  year 
Mr.  Morgan  pnirsued  his  giant  stride  across  the  world. 
The  purchase  of  the  Atlantic  liners  first  brought  home 
to  the  British  public  the  portent  which  was  confront- 
ing us.  The  Colossus  of  South  Africa  had  no  sooner 
fafien  than  his  place  was  taken  by  the  Colossus  of 
Wall  Street.  Like  Mr.  Rhodes  he  was  f8ted  by  the 
German  Emperor  and  lionised  in  London.  His 
hands  seemed  to  be  in  every  great  financial  opera- 
tion. He  has  been  striving  with  another  American, 
Mr.  Yerkes,  for  the  privilege  of  giving  cheap  transit  to 
the  capital  of  our  Empire.  He  is  behind  the  great 
Electrical  Trust  which  is  waging  deadly  war  against 
municipal  enterprise  in  this  country.  Two  days  after 
the  King  rode  in  procession  through  the  streets  of 
London  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  state  of  the  Thames 
port,  and  suggesting  drastic  improvements  in  the 


management  of  the  port.  It  was 
rumoured  that  Mr.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan was  at  the  bottom  of  this, 
and  that  he  contemplated  the 
acquisition  of  the  Port  of  London 
as  one  of  the  unconsidered  trifles 
which  he  takes  in  hand  for  the 
amusement  of  his  leisure  hours. 
This  may,  of  course,  be  an  exag- 
geration, but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  gone 
pretty  far  towards  realising  the 
anTbition  "  to  make  the  world  his 
pedestal.  Mankind  his  gazers,  tht 
sole  figure  he." 

Yet  according  to  his  friends 
and  admirers  in  the  United  States 
he  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  a 
career  the  end  of  which  appears  to 
be  nothing  less  than  the  dominion 
of  the  world.  last  June,  Mr. 
John  VV.  Gates,  the  well-known 
American  financier,  declared  Mr.  Morgan  was  but 
in  his  infancy — a  tolerably  old  infant,  it  must 
be  admitted,  considering  that  Mr.  Morgan  is  in 
his  sixty-sixth  year.  "Mr.  Morgan,"  says  Mr. 
Gates,  "is  the  greatest  genius  for  finance  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  He  is  so  great .  that  he  •  has 
no  vanity.  I  know  that  he  does  not  care  a  fillip 
for  money  or  for  distinctions.  He  has  a  big  mind 
and  big  ideas,  and  what  he  craves  is  big  projects  for 
him  to  work  out.  He  has  done  much ;  he  will  do 
more.  What  he  has  done  is  nothing  compared  with 
what  he  means  to  do.  He  has  schemes  vaster  than 
any  the  public  has  yet  dreamed  of,  and  they  will  all 
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be  carried  out  successfully.  Interests  all  over  the 
world  will  come  into  his  power  in  the  next  few  years. 
His  schemes  include  the  whole  world.  He  is  an 
American  to  the  core ;  his  greatest  ambition  is  to  see 
his  own  country  have  in  its  grasp  the  financial  and 
commercial  power  of  the  globe.  If  he  lives  he  will 
see  it.  If  America  continues  to  forge  ahead  for  the 
next  thirty  years  as  she  has  for  the  last  thirty,  then 
we  shall  be  able  to  buy  up  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  not  miss  the  money." 

All  this  is  pretty  tall,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  hold 
Mr.  Morgan  responsible  for  the  enthusiastic  predic- 
tions of  his  friend  Mr.  Gates.  But  if  it  be  true,  as  is 
stated  by  the  Tttnes  correspondent  at  New  York,  that 
the  Pierpont  Morgan  group  control  investments 
amounting  to  ^1,800,000,000,  it  does  not  seem  alto- 
gether impossible  that  Mr.  Morgan  may  dream  dreams 
as  vast  as  his  friend  foreshadows.  Railways,  steam- 
ships, electrical  supply  works,  ironworks — these  are 
all  being  morganeered  or  morganised  with  a  rapidity 
and  an  apparent  success  which  takes  away  the  breath 
of  the  humdrum  financier  of  the  Old  World.  Will  the 
pace  last?  Will  Mr.  Morgan  always  be  able  to 
buy  up  industrial  concerns  at  top  prices,  and  then 
induce  the  public  to  take  them  off  his  hands  at  a  still 
larger  figure,  and  leave  him  a  handsome  profit  ?  Mr. 
Morgan,  everyone  says,  is  the  Napoleon  of  finance. 
Will  he,  like  his  prototype,  find  his  Moscow,  and  end 
his  days  in  some  St.  Helena  ?  The  question  is  one 
of  enormous  interest,  both  financial,  political,  and 
psychological. 

There  are  some  who  maintain  that  Mr.  Morgan  is 
the  John  Law  of  the  twentieth  century,  John  Law 
was  an  adventurous  scapegrace  of  a  Scotchman,  who 
skipped  his  country  to  escape  punishment  for  having 
killed  his  man  in  a  duel.  After  spending  some 
more  or  less  impecunious  years  on  the  Continent,  he 
suddenly  blossomed  out  into  a  great  financier  who  was 
to  make  the  fortunes  of  everyone  in  France.  The 
stor>'  of  his  great  chartered  company  for  the  colonisa- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  w^hich  at  that  time  was  a 
French  possession,  and  the  enormous  but  temporary 
success  which  followed  the  establishment  of  his 
supremacy  at  the  French  Court,  bears  a  somewhat 
ominous  resemblance  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan  at  the  present  time.  Like  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan^  John  I^w  was  a  man  of  vast  ideas.  Like 
hii&i^so,  for  a.  time  everything  he  touched  turned  to 
gdld,  and  Ul^e  Mr.  t  Morgan  he  made  money  for  his 
friend's.  ^  John  Law-s  rocket-like  rush  up  to  the  zenith 
was  even  more  rapid  than  that  of  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
bu(;  the  pace  wa&  too  rapid  to  last.  In  less  than  four 
years  tl;e  bubble  had  burst.  When  the  crash  fame, 
and  men  were  counting  up  their  losses,  they  marvelled 
that  they  could  have  been  induced  to  believe  that 
even  "  the  greatest  financial  genius  the  world  had  ever 
seen  "  could  coin  money  out  of  nothing.  John  Law, 
who  was  only  forty-seven  years  old  when  he  was  master 
of  the  Treasury  of  France,  and  worshipped  as  the 
modern  Midas,  died  in  poverty  at  Venice  ten  years 
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later,  long  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan.  John  Law  had  behind  him  the 
credit  of  the  French  monarchy.  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan 
has  more  solid  assets  in  railways,  steamships  and  iron- 
work.s,  which  he  has  consolidated  in  accordance  with 
his  watchword  of  "  Unite  and  Conquer."  Nevertheless^ 
even  Croesus  may  outrun  the  constable. 

What  the  result  would  be  if  anything  went  wrong 
with  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  the  mind  refuses  even  to 
imagine.    Bnt  even  if  Mr.  Morgan  meets  with  no 
reverse  and  continues  his  triumphal  career  to  the 
end,  that  end  cannot  be  far  off.    He  is  no  doubt 
marvellously  energetic  for  a  man  within  four  years  of 
the  psalmist's  natural  limit  of  human  life.    But  even  if 
he  were  to  maintain  his  faculties  unimpaired  until  he 
was  eighty,  a  period  of  fourteen  years  is  all  too  short 
to  build  up,  much  less  to  consolidate,  that  financial 
empire  of  the  world  at  which  he  appears  to  be  aiming. 
The  more  his  phenomenal  financial  genius  is  empha- 
sised, the  more  dubious  becomes  the  outlook  in  the 
future.    It  is  the  fashion,  no  doubt,  especially  among 
Americans,  to  speak  of  the  genius  of  the  individual  as  if 
it  counted  for  nothing.  The  steamship,  they  think,.would 
continue  to  function  all  right  although  the  captain  had 
left  the  bridge  and  a  stranger  was  in  command  of  the 
engine-room.    The  history  of  the  human  race  aflfords 
no  foundation  for  this  delusion  ;  but,  as  the  Kaiser 
seems  to  have  discovered,  Mr.  Morgan  is  not  a  great 
student  of  history.  When  the  Kaiser  met  M.  Waldeck 
Rousseau  on  board  the  Holienzollern  this  Midsummer 
he  expressed  considerable  disappointment  with  the 
limitations  of  the  range   of  Mr.  Morgan's  ideas. 
Mr.  Morgan's  ideas  are  big  enough,  no  doubt,  but 
they  are  very  circumscribed  in  their  range ;  and  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Kaiser  was  right  in 
saying  that  Mr.  Morgan  had  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  take  Sbcialism  into  account.    Yet  the  great 
importance  of  Mr.  Morgan,  and  men  like  Mr.  Morgan, 
in  the  economic  history  of  the  world  may  be  entirely 
due  to  the  extent  to  w  hich  thi  y  have  prepared  the  way 
for  the  advent  of  Socialism  as  the  principal  factor  in 
the  civilisation  of  the  future.  The  tendency  to  consoli- 
date all  interests,  the  conversion  of  all  instruments  of 
production  and  of  interchange  of  commodities  into 
the  hands  of  a  great  systematised  machine,  seems  to 
many  to  lead  irresistibly  to  the  substitution  of  the 
State  as  the  ultimate  authority  in  the  administration  of 
so  vast  a  Trust  as  that  which  controls  the  necessaries 
of  life  of  a  whole  nation. 

Leaving  these  questions  on  one  side,  it  is  a  pro- 
foundly interesting  question  whether  the  human  brain 
is  capable  of  successfully  administering  affairs  on  so 
vast  a  scale. 

As  the  British  Empire  has  outrun  the  constable, 
and,  in  the  vulgar  but  expressive  American  phrase, 
has  "  bitten  off  more  than  it  can  chew,"  so  there  is  an 
uneasy  suspicion  in  some  minds  that  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan  is  doing  the  same  thing,  and  that  for  him 
as  well  as  for  us  the  day  of  reckoning  may  not  be 
far  off. 
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THE  BOERS  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

By  General  Botha. 

The  first  place  in  the  Contemporary  Rn^lnu  is 
allotted  to  an  article  signed  by  General  Botha,  under 
the  above  heading.  It  is  extraordinary  that  men  so 
mighty  in  battle,  who  have  shown  in  many  hard-fought 
fields  that  they  are  among  the  doughtiest  warriors  of  our 
time,  should,  when  they  take  to  setting  forward  their 
own  case,  be  so  mealy-mouthed,  not  to  say  apolo- 
getical,  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights.  The  article  in 
the  Contemporary  Revinv  is  meant  to  be  concilia- 
tory, and  General  Botha  has  undoubtedly  gone  to 
the  utmost  extreme  of  friendly  apologetics.  If  he 
were  addressing  fair-minded  men,  open  to  argument, 
such  a  calm,  moderate,  almost  timid  exposition  of  his 
case  might  do  some  good.  But  as  addressed  to  those 
who  for  the  last  three  years  have  been  wading  in 
blood  and  exulting  in  the  making  of  the  war  as  a 
feather  in  their  cap,  it  is,  I  fear,  foredoomed  to 
failure.  The  Boets  could  not  do  more  than  fail  even  if 
they  had  launched  a  Petition  of  Right,  setting  forth 
their  claim  under  international  law  and  under  the 
Treaty  of  Vereeniging  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
promises  made  to  them,  which  have  not  been  fulfilled, 
and  the  payment  for  private  property  destroyed  by 
our  troops  under  circumstances  which  give  them  a, 
valid  claim  for  full  compensation. 

THE  CLAIM   FOR  COMPENSATION. 

General  Botha,  in  the  course  of  his  article,  says : — 
We  rest  our  case  mainly  on  the  community  of  interests  between 
the  two.  I  say  nothing  now  therefore  of  the  other  arguments  : 
that  the  Government  having  taken  over  our  assets  has  ipso  facto 
assumed  our  liabilities  as  well,  and  that  the  guarantee  it  gives  us 
of  our  lawful  property  covers  all  debts  due  to  the  subject  by 
solvent  debtors  and  therefore  all  property  destroyed  by  necessity 
of  war. 

But  that  is  just  the  worst  of  it ;  that  of  which  he  says 
"  nothing  now  "  is  the  vital  foundation  of  his  whole  case 
which  should  have  been  pleaded  from  the  first  on  the 
ground  of  justice  and  right.  However,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  when  this  plea,  based  upon  community  of 
interests,  fails,  they  will  promptly  set  forth  for  the  first 
time  an  authoritative  statement  of  what  they  really 
think  they  are  entitled  to  under  the  Treaty  of 
Vereeniging,  and  the  assurances  that  were  given  to 
them  by  Lord  Kitchener.  We  have  never  had  it  yet, 
and  it  is  high  time  it  was  forthcoming. 

THE  REASONS  FOR  THE  APPEAL. 

So  much  by  way  of  introduction.  (General  Botha 
opens  his  article  by  saying  : — 

Swords  may  be  readily  beaten  into  plt>ughsharcs,  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  turn  them  into  fine  pens,  nor  is  the  rough  and  racy . 
language  of  soldiers  and  farmers — serviceable  enough  for  the 
everyday  needs  of  the  people  of  South   Africa — a  suitable* 
medium  for  diplomatic  discussions  in  Europe. 

Notwithstandingthisdisadvantage,the  Boer  Generals 
were  deputed  by  their  fellow-countrymen  to  come 


over  to  England  and  place  their  case  before  the 
British  Government.    General  Botha  says  : — 

We  hoped  that  the  whole  subject  would  be  dealt  with  in  a 
humane,  in  a  generous  spirit.  We  were  all  the  more  confiilent 
of  it  that  in  this  case  generosity  and  national  self-interest  con- 
verge in  a  single  point.  And  having  come  in  that  frame  of  mind 
to  plead  a  cause  which  seemed  to  speak  eloqoently  enough  for 
itself,  we  were  sorely  disappointed  by  the  result.  At  least  we 
had  every  reason  to  consider  that  we  had  failed  in  our  errand. 
We  had  never  regarded  the  fund  of  three  millions  mentioned  in 
the  Peace  Articles  as  sufficient  for  the  purposes  for  which,  we 
understood,  it  was  to  be  set  apart.  We  are  farmers,  not  finan- 
ciers, and  the  subject  of  the  three  million  pounds — insufficient 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  be  devoted — together  with 
the  loan  which  was  to  bear  interest  after  two  years,  but  to  l)e 
without  interest  until  then^  appeared  to  us  to  be  wanting  in 
clearness.  We  therefore  did  what  we  thought  was  necessary  and 
sufficient  in  order  to  have  light  shed  upon  the  matter.  But  the 
financial  question,  we  are  told,  was  not  to  be  reopened.  We 
respected  that  decision  while  regretting  it,  for  we  look  it  to  mean 
that  no  appeals  for  help  would  be  listened  to  and  that  ^enqrosity 
would  be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  legal  obligation  under 
the  treaty.  We  may  have  been  mistaken  in  drawing  this 
inference  from  facts  which  apparently  admitted  of  none  other. 
But  if  so,  it  woald  have  been  easy  to  convince  us  of  our  error, 
which  opened  before  us  a  gloomy,  a  harrowing  prospect.  Thij 
was  not  done,  and  we  then  took  a  step  at  once  necessary  and 
painful,  in  a  direction  which  we  would  modify  to-morrow,  if  the 
fears  which  compelled  us  to  take  it  were  shown  by  acts  to  be  no 
longer  real. 

That  is  to  say,  they  decided  upon  making  an  appeal 
to  the  world  for  assistance.  General  Botha  repudiates 
the  nonsensical  projXDsition  gravely  advanced  in  some 
quarters  that  the  Boers  would  object  to  take  the  needed 
millions  as  a  loan.  Beggars  cannot  be  choosers  ; 
and  if  they  could  not  get  the  money  as  a  free  gift, 
they  were  very  willing  to  take  it  as  a  loan.  He 
does  not  mention  the  number  of  millions  they  need, 
which  is  surely  a  mistake,  for  when  you  are  dealing 
with  a  debtor  who  shirks  his  obligations,  it  is  at  least 
a  good  thing  to  remind  him  of  their  extent. 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  A  COMMISSION. 

All  that  General  Botha  says  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  needed  is,  that  they  would  like  the  extent 
of  the  compensation  due  to  them  to  be  examined  by 
an  impartial  Commission.    He  says : — 

The  number  of  farms  destroyed  is  larger  far  than  people  in 
England — aye,  and  than  many  Englishmen  in  South  Africa — 
imagine.  We  ourselves,  who  know  the  country  and  the  people, 
are  reduced  to  estimates  which,  laying  no  claim  to  absolute 
accuracy,  would,  if  our  request  for  help  were  entertained, 
require  to  be  officially  verified  by  some  impartial  Commission. 
By  the  report  of  such  a  body  of  men  we  would  willingly  abide.  , 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  neither  the  British  Govern- 
ment nor  the  British  public  have  as  yet  recognised 
the  fact  that  under  the  terms  of  peace  they  are  bound 
to  restore  these  farmsteads  and  to  restock  the  farms, 
and  until  that  is  admitted  what  need  is  there  for  a 
Commi.ssion  ?  Such  a  Commission  could  only  be 
appointed  if  the  obligation  to  pay  compensation  for 
damages  or  to  make  restitution  were  acknowledged. 
But  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  hitherto  refused  to  admit 
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any  ^uch  liability.  .  It  is  to  this  point  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Generals  and  their  friends  should  surely  he 
directed. 

General  Botha  says  :  - 

We  should  deeply  regret  if  the  necessity  of  seeking  abri»ri  I 
what  we  should  have  been  grateful  to  obtain  from  our  new 
fellow-subjects  in  England  were  unfortunately  likely  to  retard 
the  welding  process. 

It  is  not  merely  acquiescence  in  the  inevitable  that 
is  required  to  secure  the  success  of  the  new  settlement. 
What  is' needed  from  the  Boers,  viz. : — 

Active  zeal,  hearty  co-operation,  is  an  essential  condition  of 
the  prosperity  of  South  Africa  and  of  the  attainment  of  the  aims 
which  the  Xjoviernment  lias  professedly  set  itself.  It  likewise 
represents  a  material  gain  inasmuch  as  it  renders  economy  in 
military  matters  possible. 

TWO  POINTS  OF  SUSPICION. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  article  General  Botha 
alludes,  but  with  very  bated  breath,  to  two  of  the  points 
which  are  rankling  in  the  minds  of  the  Boers  : — 

Most  of  our  people  in  the  new  colonies  have  their  suspicions 
aroused  by  the  action  of  the  Government  in  still  maintaining 
some  coticentration  camps,  and  in  buying  up  the  ground  of  the 
Boers  there  and  of  others  outside  the  camps  who,  had  they  been 
;\ssisted'  a  little,  could  and  would  have  resumed  their  peaceful 
labours.  **  For  whom,'*  they  ask,  **  is  our  land  being  pur- 
chased ?  Is  some  vast  colonisation  scheme  being  matured,  and 
if  so,  why  are  we  eliminated  from  it  ?  Evidently  because  we 
iire  distrusted."  Now  distrust,  especially  when  unmerited,  is 
not  an  element  of  harmony  in  a  country  occupied  by  two  races 
who  were  lately  at  war.  Neither  does  a  policy  which  tends  to 
cut  off  a  large  number  of  farmers  from  tne  land,  and  set  them 
drifting  into  cities,  contribute  to  peace  and  stability.  Their 
stake  in  the  common  weal  is  /;//,  and  their  temptation  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters  is  great.  Lastly,  I  cannot  help  uttering  a  word 
of  regret  that  the  delegates  of  the  late  South  African  States  now 
in  Europe  are  not  allowed  to  return  ^home.  At  the  conclusion 
of  pe£^ce  it  was  well  understood  and  stated  that  they  would  be 
free  to  go  back  after  the  war  was  over.  And  in  truth  there 
seemed  no  reason  why  any  obstacle  should  be  placed  in  their 
way.  When  they  came  to  Europe  they  were  genuine  delegates 
of  a  rcab  Government,  whose  orders  they  obeyed,  just  as  ray 
comrades  and  myself  did,  and  whose  confidence  they  fully 
retained  to  the  very  last.  Would  it  not  be  conducive  to 
reciprocal  trust  if  they  were  told  that  they  might  return  to  their 
native  country  ?  In  any  and  every  case,  to  hinder  them  or 
any  burghers  from  going  home  is  an  act  which  cannot  W 
reconcilwl  with  the  spirit  or  with  the  clear  intent — as  we  all 
understood  it — of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

In  the  last  paragraph  General  Botha  comes  nearer 
to  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Government ;  but  he  will 
have  to  put  his  accusation  of  breach  of  faith  much 
more  clearly  if  he  is  to  make  any  impression  upon 
the  i)achydermatous  conscience  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Of  the  scandalous,  breach  of  faith  involved  in 
enforcing  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  a  condition  for 
the  return  of  prisoners  of  war — a  policy  which  Mr. 
(Chamberlain  has  himself  repudiated,  but  which  is  still 
persisted  in  despite  his  repudiation — General  Botha 
says  nothing. 

In  Pearson's  Magazine  Mr.  Holbeiit  explains  how  he 
failed  to  swim  the  Channel.  For  four  hours  he  swam  hard 
without  making  the  slightest  progress  owing  to  the  tide. 
He  is  convinced  .that  he  started  from  the  wrong  side,  and 
when  he  tries  again  he  will  start  from  the  point  where  he 
was  beaten  by  the  tide. 


INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

The  Action  of  South  American  Republics. 

Professor  Bkeslv  writes  an  interesting  article 
in  the  Positivist  Rernno  upon  the  recent  Pan- 
American  Congress  held  at  Mexico  last  winter. 
'I'he  most  important  business  done  at  the  Con- 
gress was  the  adoption  of  resolutions  in  favour 
of  referring  disputes  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  Sonu 
of  the  Republics  wished  to  constitute  a  new 
tribunal  for  the  New  VV^orld  in  rivalry  with  that  of 
the  Hague.  But  Mexico  put  an  end  to  the  discus- 
sion by  announcing  that  she  would  conclude  a  treaty 
for  obligatory  ai-bitration  with  no  State  that  would  not 
accept  the  three  conventions  of  the  Hague  Conference. 
After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  all  the  Republics 
accepted  all  the  Hague  rules,  and  bound  themselves 
to  submit  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  all  claims  for 
j)ecuniary  losses  or  damage  which  may  be  presented 
by  their  respective  citizens,  and  which  cannot  be 
amicably  adjusted  through  diplomatic  channels.  To 
this  extent  arbitration  was  made  obligatory.  Many  of 
the  Republics  wished  to  go  further : — 

Most  of  the  .States  represented  at  Mexico  desired  that  arbitra- 
tion should  be  obligatory  in  all  disputes  not  affecting  xital 
interests  or  honour.  To  this  proposal  Chile  objected  for  the 
reason  mentioned  above.  It  was  also  opposed  by  the  United 
.States,  who  had  warmly  advocated  it  at  the  Conference  of 
1889-90. 

Although  the  Conference  as  a  whole  left  arbitration,  except  as 
just  mentioned,  optional,  ten  Republics,  on  the  proposal  of 
Mexico,  agreed  to  make  it  obligatory  as  between  themselves. 
These  were  Mexico,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  St.  Domingo,  Paraguay, 
.Salvador,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Guatemala,  and  Venezuela.  The 
principal  articles  of  this  treaty  are  worth  quoting  : — 

"Article  I. — The  High  Contracting  Parties  bind  themselves 
to  submit  to  the  decision  of  arbitrators  all  controversies  that 
exist  or  may  arise  among  them,  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
diplomacy,  provided  that  neither  of  the  Nations  interested  con- 
siders that  the  said  controversies  affect  either  its  independence  or 
its  honour. 

**  Article  2. — National  independence  or  honour  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  involved  in  controversies  about  diplomatic 
privileges,  boundaries,  rights  of  navigation,  and  the  validity, 
mterpretation,  and  fulfilment  of  treaties.*' 

The  treaty  goes  on  to  provide  that  disputes  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Hague  tribunal,  or,  if  either  of  the  parties  prefer,  to 
special  arbitrators.  The  mode  of  appointing  the  latter  and  the 
procedure  are  regulated.  There  are  also  provisions  for  m^iation 
and  commissions  of  inquiry. 

The  States  which  did  not  sign  this  treaty  were  Chile, 
Colombia,  Haiti,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  ,  Honduras,  Nicar- 
agua, and  the  United  States.  The  signatures  of  Ventzuel.i 
and  Brazil  do  not  appear  in  the  report  for  the  reason  mentioned 
above.  According  to  the  writer  in  the  Hojas  Selectas^  Vene- 
zuela has  given  her  adhesion,  ^\^lat  Brazil  has  done  I  do  not 
know.  Chile  viewed  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  with  extreme 
displeasure,  and  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  she  regarded  the 
action  of  Mexico  in  initiating  it  as  unfriendly  to  herself. 


Sir  Benjamin  Baker  contributes  to  the  London 
Magazine  an  account  of  tthe  making  of  the  great  dam  at 
Assouan,  under  the  titl^  of  "  The  Saving  of  Eg>pt." 
Mr.  Eugene  RudlofT,  the  driver  of  the  Nord  Express, 
which  runs  sometimes  at  jthe  rate  of  seventy-five  miles  an 
hour,  describes  the  sensations  of  driving  a  train  at  such 
a  speed. 
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THE  LABOUR  QUESTION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A  Suggestion  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 

In  the  November  Nineteenth  Century  there  is  a  ver\' 
important  paper  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  as  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  labour  problem  in  South  Africa.  Sir  Harry 
Johnston's  suggestion  is  to  import  black  labourers 
•  from  the  Central  African  Protectorates  for  temjxirary 
engagements,  and  under  such  safeguards  as  will  ensure 
their  proper  treatment.  Sir  Harry  sees  no  other 
solution.  White  men  are  too  expensive  and  too 
unruly,  the  Colonists  are  opposed  to  Chinese  immigra- 
tion, and  the  same  and  other  objections  apply  to 
Hindus  and  other  Asiatics.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
nonsense  to  talk  of  inducing  the  present  South  African 
natives  to  work ;  there  are  not  more  than  500,000 
able-bodied  Kaffirs,  and  the  great  majority  of  these 
are  already  engaged,  if  not  at  mines,  as  farm  labourers 
and  domestic  servants. 

The  Kaffir  recjuires  a  month  at  least.  The 
natives  of  Central  Africa  are  accustomed  to  receive 
3s.  a  month,  and  would  think  themselves  well  paid 
with  to  30S.  a  month.  At  present  they  have  to 
pay  8s.  a  year  in  direct  taxation.  It  would  be  an 
inestimable  benefit  if  a  quarter  of  their  labour  could 
be  turned  on  to  South  Africa,  each  bringing  home 
with  him  after  a  year's  service  jT^io  or  J[^i2  in  cash. 
South  Africa  and  Central  Africa  would  benefit 
equally. 

But  this  must  be  done  under  safeguards,  with  no 
attempt  at  compulsion.  Compulsion,  or  even  "  induce- 
ment" in  the  South  African  sense,  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. The  Government  should  establish  a  Labour 
*  Bureau,  employing  agents  of  repute.  The  men  should 
be  conveyed  by  steamer  to  the  East  Coast,  with  as 
little  walking  as  possible,  and  a  prohibition  against 
walking  more  than  fifteen  miles  a  day.  At  their 
destination  they  should  be  housed  in  separate  huts,  as 
Central  Africans  detest  the  barrack  system  in  force  in 
South  Africa.  When  well  treated  Central  African 
negroes  never  desert ;  they  love  home  and  privacy, 
and  like  to  do  their  cooking  in  their  own  way.  More 
than  twelve  hours  a  day  should  be  prohibited,  and 
Sunday  should  be  regarded  as  a  day  of  reasonable 
liberty.  The  minimum  wage  should  be  jQi  a  month, 
and  only  ten  per  cent,  should  be  paid  to  the  men  as 
pocket  money  during  their  term  of  service.  Above 
all,  private  contractors  should  be  forbidden  to  interfere 
and  spoil  the  market  by  forfeiting  the  confidence  of 
the  people. 

It  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  our  Jingoes  to  men- 
tion that  Sir  Harry  Johnston  denies  that  the 
Kaffirs  have  any  dislike  to  the  Boers.  "  They  were 
treated  with  kindness  and  without  scorn,  and  were 
plentifully  fed."  The  British  employer  when  he  was 
good  was  very  good :  when  he  was  bad  he  was  horrid. 
'The  horrid  ones  kicked  and  flogged,  and  overworked 
and  starved,  and  did  not  pay.  Even  the  good  ones 
worked  the  negroes  harder  than  the  Boers  worked 
them. 


Pleas  for  a  White  Man's  Africa. 

Mr.  F.  H.  P.  Creswell,  writing  from  Johannesburg 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  suggests  the  solution  of  one 
side  of  the  labour  problem  as  follows  : — 

Railways  are  Ixidly  enough  wanted,  and  native  labour  is  scarce 
enough  for  the  Government  to  be  not  only  justified  in  but  almost 
compelled  to  import  labour.  Why  should  it  not  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns  and  import  9,000  or  10,000  navvies  to  build  rail- 
ways ?  A  ^very  large  number  would  certainly  remain  here  on 
the  completion  of  their  contract,  and  this  would  save  the  cost  of 
their  return  fare  ;  while  of  those  who  did  return  home,  it  may  be 
safe  to  predict  that  the  great  majority  would  l)e  back  here  in  a  very 
few  months.  That  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  new  railways  may  be 
greater  at  first  than  it  otherwise  would  be  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way,  as  the  benefit  to  the  country  as  a  whole  will 
l>e  cheap  at  the  price.  Let  the  railways  commence  importing, 
and  the  mines  will  pretty  certainly  follow  suit  in  time. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Farrelly  writes  on  "  South  Africa  and 
India  "  in  the  New  Libeial  Review,  the  following  being 
his  recommendations  for  solving  the  problem  : — 

First  :  The  encouragement  of  British  immigration  of  agricul- 
turists, by  every  possible  means  open  to  the  .State. 

Second  :  The  arming  of  all  British  civilians  in  South  Africa, 
as  loyal  citizens  of  the  £mpire. 

Third  :  The  training  of  Kaffirs  to  labour. 

Lastly  :  The  restriction  of  Asiatics  to  Asia. 

Mr.  Farrelly  combats  the  idea  that  South  Africa 
cannot  be  peopled  with  Britishers,  and  points  to  the 
Eastern  Provinces  of  Cape  Colony  as  example. 


A  HAMPSHIRE  VALLEY  OF  HINNOM. 

In  a  very  interesting  paper  on. "Our  Poisonous 
Plants,"  contributed  to  Longman's  by  the  Rev.  John 
\'aughan,  occurs  a  sketch  of  a  desolate  and  dreary  region 
which  is  the  home  of  innumerable  poisonous  plants. 
For  obvious  reasons  the  whereabouts  of  the  locality 
is  not  given,  excepting  that  it  is  in  Hampshire  1— 

The  soil  is  parched  and  arid  in  the  extreme,  consisting  of 
coarse  sand  or  gravel,  with  here  and  there  a  mixture  of  crjum- 
bling  chalk.  In  places  the  surface  is  absolutely  bare,  as  bare 
xs  the  seashore,  but  for  the  most  part  overspread  with  a  scanty 
covering  of  herbage,  with  pale  moss  and  sickly  lichens,  and 
strange  abundance  of  yellow  stonecrop.  Two  deep  depressions 
run  in  a  parallel  direction  across  the  Warren,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  this  weird  and  blighted  ,  wiMerness,  are  entirely 
destitute  of  trees,  except  here  and  there  a  gnarled  and  sluntett 
thorn  or  elder  heavily  laden  with  grey  and  shaggy  lichens. 
A  veritable  Valley  of  Hinnom  is  this  Hampshire  Warren,  where 
all  poisonous  and  deadly  herbs  flourish  as  in  a  witch's 
garden.  Here  atropa  belladonna  (the  deadly  nightshade) 
may  be  seen,  not  in  single  plants  scattered  about  here 
and  there,  but  in  lavish  ami  incredible  abundance. 
There  are  thousands  of  lusty  plants.  ...  As  the  summer 
advances  the  large  bushy  plants  become  loaded  with  their 
shining  black  berries,  and  make  a  show  not  readily  forgotten. 
And  the  dwale  has  other  deadly  plants  to  keep  it  company.  Its 
first  cousin,  the  henbane,  only  occasionally  met  with  elsewhere 
in  Hampshire,  grows  plentifully  on  the  Warren.  It  is  almost  as 
poisonous  as  the  nightshade,  and  the  whole  plant,  as  Nichol.is 
Culpepper  remarks,  "has  a  very  heavy,  ill,  soporifeious  smell, 
somewhat  offensive."  Here,  too,  may  be  seen  rank  masses  of 
hemlock,  and  nettles,  and  gorgeous  foxgloves  from  which  the 
deadly  drug  digitalis  is  exlractetl.  Scattered  along  the  lonely 
waste  are  plants  of  the  black  mullein,  and  the  stinking  black 
horehound,  while  trailing  over  the  dry  and  naked  soil  will  be 
seen  in  wonderful  abundance  the  cucumber-like  stems  of  the 
common  or  red-berried  bryony.  This,  again,  is  a  plant  of 
ill-repute,  an<l  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  among  quacks  and 
heibalisls. 
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where  russia  leads  the  world. 

Cheap  Theatres  for  the  Masses. 
There  is  an  article  in  the  Nine ftr nth  Century  this 
month  which  cheers  the  heart  like  a  sudden  glint  of  sun- 
shine coming  out  of  the  midst  of  storm-cast  sky.  News 
from  Russia  is  so  often  bad  news  that  the  surprise  is 
all  the  greater  when  you  suddenly  come  upon  a  piece 
of  intelligence  not  only  good  in  itself  but  better  than 
anything  of  the  kind  to  be  heard  of  in  'any  other 
country.  Mr.  R.  K.  C  Long,  the  author  of  an  admir- 
able article  on  people's  theatres  in  Russia,  draws  up 
the  curtain  upon  one  phase  of  Russian  life  which 
is  practically  unknown  to  the  Western  World,  and 
discloses  a  picture  which  is  enough  to  make  Mr. 
William  Archer  shed  tears  of  envious  despair  ;  for  the 
Russians  have  succeeded,  alone  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  in  democratising  the  theatre. 

THEATRES  IN  MANY  VILLAGES. 

The  movement  to  which  Mr.  Long  calls  attention 
is  quite  recent  in  its  more  remarkable  developments, 
it  is  only  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  the 
institution  of  the  people's  theatre  has  spread  to  the 
provincial  and  district  capitals,  and  still  more  recendy 
to  the  villages.  Of  late  years  in  little  centres,  with  a 
population  of  3,000  souls  and  less,  miniature  theatres 
for  the  people  have  sprung  up  like  magic  palaces  in  a 
score  of  remote  provinces ;  village  theatres,  with  vil- 
lage actors^  and  village  audiences,  are  already  in 
existence.  The  government  of  Samara  boasts  the 
possession  of  a  modern  village  theatre,  in  which  of 
late  they  have  been  playing  operas  with  the  village 
orchestra  and  a  chorus  of  thirty  trained  peasants. 
In  these  village  theatres  the  charge  for  admission 
is  one  farthing.  The  building  is  put  up  by 
the  peasants ;  they  have  peasant  decorators,  peasant 
5cene-painters,  peasant  actors  and  actresses  trained 
by  the  village  schoolmaster,  and  most  of  the 
costumes  are  made  by  the  village  artists.  Very 
often  only  the  chief  actors  are  dressed  for  the  part, 
the  subordinates  appearing  in  their  ordinary  clothes. 
In  some  of  the.se  theatres  no  charge  is  made  for 
admittance,  in  others  free  performances  are  periodi- 
cally given  to  children.  The  basis  of  the  theatre  is 
mainly  personal  direction  and  manual  help  rather 
than  monetary  wealth.  The  cost  of  lighting  and  an 
occasional  fee  to  a  professional  elocutionist  are  the 
only  charge  upon  takings,  and  seldom  amount  to  more 
than  ICS.  or  12s.  a  performance  When  we  ask 
how  this  marvellous  result  has  been  attained,  Mr. 
Long  tells  us  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  theatres 
spring  from  the  co-operative  effort  of  private  societies 
and  local  governing  bodies  ;  educational  societies  lead, 
individual  citizens  follow  their  lead,  and  committees 
are  formed  whose  especial  object  is  to  find  recrea- 
tion and  amusement. 

THE  TEMPERANCE  BOARDS    AND  THE  THEATRES. 

I'hen  came  the  Temperance  Boards,  which  were 
established  by  M.  ^Vitte  in  1894,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  counter-attractions    to    the  public-houses. 
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These  Temperance  Boards  began  by  starting  tea-rooms, 
where  non-intoxicating  drink  and  light  food  was  sold 
at  cost  prices.  These  tea-rooms  did  not  pay,  many  of 
them  were  either  shut  up  or  converted  into  free 
libraries.  Finding,  however,  that  the  popular  theatre 
had  caught  on,  they  decided  that  they  could  not  do 
better  than  subsidise  it,  and  finding  this  answered  well, 
the  Temjxirance  Boards  built  theatres  of  their  own. 
They  then  discovered  that,  while  the  tea-room  was  a 
financial  failure  by  itself,  it  paid  expenses  when  carried 
on  in  connection  with  the  theatre.  In  1899  it  was 
officially  reported  by  the  Russian  Government  that 
it  has  been  found  that  theatrical  representations, 
concerts, /^f/^x  and  dances  are  regarded  with  so  much 
sympathy  by  the  working  classes  that  they  not  only 
almost  invariably  pay  their  expenses,  but  even  bring 
in  a  surplus  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  extension  of 
the  movement. 

MUNICIPAL  ASSISTANCE. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Temperance  Boards  worked 
the  Zemstvos,  the  municipalities,  the  schools,  and  the 
village  communes.  Every  local  organisation  in  Russia 
which  has  the  control  of  public  funds  has  contributed, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  success  of  the  movement.  It 
is  the  common  practice  with  Russian  Zemstvos  and 
municipalities  to  celebrate  anniversaries  of  the  births 
and  deaths  of  famous  men  by  founding  courses  of 
lectures,  building  free  libraries,  publishing  cheap 
literature,  opening  cheap  dining-rooms  for  working 
men,  and  founding  people's  theatres.  In  Odessa  the 
people^s  theatre  was  founded  to  commemorate  the 
millenary  of  the  death  of  St.  Methodius  ;  in  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  the  Odessa  theatre  gave  34  per-, 
formances,  attended  by  28,000  persons,  nearly  all 
belonging  to  the  working  class.  In  Ekaterinoslav 
there  is  not  only  a  theatre,  but  in  connection  with  it 
lecture-halls,  concert-room,  free  librar)',  cheap  book- 
stall, a  museum,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  children's  hall, 
in  which  free  pantomimes  are  performed.  The  factory 
theatre  is  another  institution  peculiar  to  Russia ;  these 
were  founded  by  wealthy  merchants  for  the  benefit  of 
their  workmen.  The  people's  theatre  is  often  built 
upon  land  given  as  a  free  grant  by  the  municipality, 
and  receives  an  annual  subsidy  from  rates  ;  but  in 
many  cases  they  are  self-supporting.  In  towns  the 
people's  theatre  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  mark 
of  progressive  municipalities.  Most  of  the  theatres 
are  surrounded  by  parks,  in  which  an  open-air  stage  is 
erected  for  use  in  the  stifling  heat  of  the  Russian 
summer. 

HOW  SIBERIA  LED  THE  WAV. 

The  first  impetus  to  the  establishment  of  these 
theatres  came  from  Tomsk,  in  Siberia,  in  1864.  An 
illiterate  millionaire  supplied  funds,  with  which  friends 
of  the  local  committee  of  Friends  of  Education  founded 
an  institute,  to  which  was  attached  a  small  theatre  for 
working-men.  The  experiment  was  so  successful  that 
the  revenue  of  the  society  was  trebled,  the  size  of  the 
theatre  doubled,  the  museum  and  a  number  of  clas^- 
rooms  were  added  to  the  institute.    At  the  same 
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time  a  St.  Petersburg  society  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  organising for  the  working  classes  ; 
in  these  f^tes  the  chief  attraction  was  an  open-air 
stage,  with  clowns,  story-tellers,  and  singers ;  and  the 
admission  was  2|d.  The  success  was  immediate  and 
continuous.  The  work  was  begun  in  1885  with  a 
capital  of  less  than  ^150.  In  1900  the  society  had 
a  reserve  capital  of  ;^i7,ooo,  and  they  had  built  out 
of  their  profits  two  free  libraries,  reading-rooms,  and 
are  now  proposing  to  build  cheap  bath-houses,  and  to 
establish  rival  boats  and  skating-rinks  on  the  Neva. 
The  great  People's  Palace  of  Nicolas — the  second  in 
St.  Petersburg — was  only  opened  in  1900.  It  has  a 
revenue  from  all  sources  of  ^50,000,  which  covered 
all  expenses  and  left  a  surplus.  The  entrance-fee  is 
2^.,  which  covers  admission  to  the  theatre  as  well  as 
to  the  grounds,  libraries,  and  lecture-halls.  As  many 
as  20,000  persons  have  been  admitted  on  one  day. 
Forty-six  different  plays  and  nineteen  operas  were 
performed  in  1901. 

WHY  NOT  IN  ENGLAND  ? 

Now  if  these  things  can  be  done  in  Russia,  why 
cannot  they  be  done  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world  ?  Our  country  life  is  dull  enough.  Lord  Salisbury, 
in  a  famous  speech,  suggested  that  the  circus  was  more 
likely  to  keep  the  people  in  the  villages  than  a  parish 
council.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  parish  council 
may  yet  be  the  instrument  to  establish,  not  a  circus, 
but  a  popular  theatre  in  every  village  in  the  land  ?  If 
that  is  too  much  to  hope  for,  is  it  not  possible  to  find 
in  all  Britain  some  one  village  in  which  there  would 
be  sufficient  public  spirit  and  dramatic  talent  to  create 
such  centres  as  are  springing  up  all  over  Russia  ?  And 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  theatre  in  which  the 
troupe  as  well  as  the  audience  is  supplied  by  the  villagers 
themselves  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  stimulating 
the  intelligence  and  widening  the  horizon  of  the  people. 

f  % 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER  OF  ASIA. 

This  is  the  title  Mr.  John  Barrett  gives  in  the 
American  Moftthly  Rei^ieiv  of  Reviews  to  Japan.  He 
describes  the  extraordinary  progress  Japan  has  made 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  proceeds  : — 

She  is  now  preparing  to  play  a  part  in  Asia  more  ambitious 
and  more  pregnant  with  responsibilities  than  any  she  has  yet 
undertaken.  Her  new  rdie  may  be  described  as  that  of  the 
schoolmaster  of  Asia.  In  other  words,  recent  events  would 
indicate  that  Japan  will  be  the  chief  influence  to  modernize 
China,  to  awaken  Korea,  to  help  Siam,  and  even,  incongruous 
though  it  seems,  to  co-operate  with  Russia  in  making  Eastern 
Siberia  habitable  and  prosperous.  The  Japanese  army  officer, 
law-giver,  merchant,  and  general  utility  man  seems  to  possess 
more  all-round  capabilities  for  bringing  out  what  is  best  in  his 
fellow  Asiatic  than  any  other  national.  The  average  Japanese 
understands  thoroughly  and  completely  the  average  Chinese, 
Korean,  Siamese4  and  miscellaneous  Asiatic,  where  the  European 
and  American  labours  in  mystery  and  ignorance.  This  is 
natural.  The  Japanese  people  are  akin  to  other  Asiatics.  They 
are  probably  of  Malay  origin,  and  so  have  racial  sympathies 
with  the  southern  Asiatics.  Their  written  language  is  the  same 
as  that  of  China  and  Korea  in  its  higher  forms,  and  hence  they 
have  in  this  a  bond  of  closer  union  than  any  possessed  by  the 
Caucasian  races.    They  understand  the  Asiatic  point  of  view. 


THE  SECRET  OF  JAPAN'S  SUCCESS. 
A  secret  of  Japan's  success  along  these  lines  is  this  :  Europeans 
want  to  do  everything  for  Asiatics  in  the  sense  of  monopolising 
the  doing  ;  the  Japanese  wish  to  teach  the  Asiatics  to  do  for 
themselves  as  they  are  doing  for  themselves.  In  China  it  has 
been  found  that  a  Japanese  army  officer,  or  instructor  along  any 
line,  will  accomplish  more  with  greater  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  student  in  a  given  time  than  any  other  foreigner.  Japanese 
merchants,  principally  on  a  small  scale,  are  locating  themselves 
in  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  China  where  no  European  merchant 
has  ever  thought  of  going.  In  Manchuria,  where  Russia  is 
supposed  to  have  supreme  control,  the  Japanese  tradesmen 
outnumber  the  Russians  fifty  to  five. 

HER  WORK  IN  KOREA. 

Reverting  to  the  rdU  of  tl\Q  schoolmaster  in  its  comprehensive 
sense,  Japan  is  bending  every  energy  in  a  quiet  way  to  bring  out 
the  best  there  is  in  Korea.  She  has-  agencies  at  work  that  no 
other  country  can  employ.  These  are  her  own  emigrants  to 
Korea.  Japanese  settlements  are  springing  up  from  the  Man- 
churian  border  to  the  southern  cape.  These  villages  and  the 
Japanese  sections  of  the  Korean  cities  are  always  well  governed, 
and  the  people  seem  prosperous  and  contented. 

The  coolie,  who  may  have  been  an  ordinary  labourer  in 
Japan,  soon  finds  an  opportunity  of  branching  out,  and  buys  a 
bit  of  land  or  rents  a  small  shop.  The.  Korean  coolie  sees  this 
change  and  progress,  and  aspires  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the 
Japanese  immigrant. 

If  ever  one  nation  made  a  peaceful  conquest  of  another  along 
legitimate  lines  of  settlement  and  material  development,  it  would 
seem  as  if  Japan  were  accomplishing  this  result  in  Korea. 
There  were  practically  no  schools  in  Korea,  ^except  those  of  the 
foreign  missionaries,  until  the  Japanese  opened  their  own.  lu 
Chemulpo  and  Seoul  I  heard  the  same  buzz  in  passing  the 
modest  little  schoolhouses  that  is  heard  all  over  Japan  and  is  so 
characteristic  of  her  inland  towns. 

IN  SIAM  AND  ON  THE  SEA. 

In  Siam  there  is  now  a  Japanese  Minister  who  is  a 
Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  : — 

The  Siamese  Government  is  employing  Japanese  scholars  and 
authorities  as  advisers  and  assistants  in  the  various  departments 
of  her  state  administration,  and  they  are  teaching  the  Siamef  e  by 
actual  contact  with  the  Siamese  what  Asiatics  can  do  for  them- 
selves when  they  make  a  serious  eflfort.  .  ,  .  And  the  world  may 
yet  see  an  application  of  the  meaning  of  the  new  Anglo- Japanese 
treaty  in  Siam  before  it  does  in  Korea  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Barrett  was  United  States  Minister  to  Siam, 
and  knows  what  he  is  speaking  about.  He  describes 
the  enormous  growth  of  the  merchant  marine  of 
Japan  : — 

In  less  than  ten  years  her  ships  have  begun  to  sail  on  every 
Asiatic  sea  and  navigate  every  Asiatic  river  of  consequence. 
Not  only  in  Japanese  waters,  but  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  in  the 
north  and  south  China  ^seas,  up  the  great  Vang-tse  River 
system,  and  on  the  ocean  routes  to  America,  Europe,  and 
Australia,  are  to  be  seen  in  increasing  numbers  her  passenger 
and  freight  carriers.  Here  again  she  is  playing  the  rlU  of  the 
schoolmaster  of  Asia,  and  teaching  China  and  other  Asiatic 
countries  that  they  can  successfully  do  for  themselves  what  w-i.-* 
formerly  done  exclusively  by  Europe  and  America. 

Two  sensible  suggestions  are  advanced  by  William 
Douglass  Morrison  in  the  International  Journal  of  Ethia 
for  the  wiser  treatment  of  the  professional  criminal  in 
England.  He  would  raise  the  limit  of  juvenile  offender., 
from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  the  actual  attainment  of 
maturity.  Until  that  age  he  would  educate  the  criminal 
industrially,  not  penally.  And,  secondly,  he  would  extend 
in  our  penal  legislation  the  principle  of  conditional  libera- 
tion, as  the  hope  of  release  is  a  strong  motive  with  the 
prisoner,  and  should  be  used  for  his  self-reformation. 
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a  grave  diplomatic  indiscretion 

By  Sir  Horace  Rumbold. 

British  Ministers  in  retreat  have  usually  been 
models  of  discretion  ;  and  of  all  the  men  who  have 
represented  Great  Britain  abroad  in  the  last  half 
century  Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  late  Her  Majesty's 
representative  at  Vienna,  was  regarded  as  the  least 
likely  to  be  guilty  of  any  blazing  indiscretion.  But 
just  as  Sir  Edmund  Monson  astonished  the  world  by 
his  speech  on  the  Fashoda  question,  so  Sir  Horace 
Rumbold  has  scandalised  the  proprieties  and  outraged 
the  recognised  conventions  by  contributing  an  article 
to  the  National  Review,  in  which,  after  saying  many 
pleasant  and  permissible  things  concerning  the  Sove- 
reign to  whom  he  was  lately  accredited,  he  breaks  out 
into  an  extraordinary  attack  upon  that  Sovereign's  ally. 

What  adds  to  the  gravity  of  this  offence  is  the  fact 
that  it  appears  in  the  National  Ranau.  Now  the 
National  Review  for  some  months  past  has  placed 
itself  at  the  head  of  a  veritable  propaganda  of  hatred, 
malice  and  all  uncharitableness  directed  against 
Germany.  The  editor  and  his  contributors  are  preach- 
ing an  Unholy  War,  a  veritable  Jehad  against  the 
Germans  in  general,  and  the  Kaiser  and  Count  von 
Bulow  in  particular.  In  the  current  number,  in 
which  Sir  Horace  Rumbold's  article  also  appears,  the 
editor  vehemently  attacks  German  policy,  misrepresents 
the  Emperor's  action  in  relation  to  the  13oer  Generals, 
and  suggests  that  the  Kaiser's  visit  to  England  has  as 
its  object  to  make  dupes  of  the  King's  Ministers.  The 
editor  professes  to  have  heard  somewhere  that  an 
Anglo-German  Alliance  is  contemplated,  and  he 
attributes  the  circulation  of  these  rumours  to  a 
German  source.    He  says  : — 

The  Berlin  Government  has  doubtless  prompted  the  rumours 
to  which  we  refer,  and  which  we  earnestly  hope  may  be  ex- 
aggcf^i^ed,  seeing  that  they  are  substantially  to  the  effect  that 
England  is  to  become  an  informal  member  of  the  Triple 
Alliance— I. to  be  earmarked  as  a  satellite  of  Germany  and 
as  an  enemy  of  France  and  Russia. 

In  another  note,  in  which  the  editor  enthusiastically 
identifies  himself  with  an  article  published  in  the 
Spectator  on  Herr  Bassermann's  speech,  he  says  :— 

The  irresistible  inference  from  this  language,  which  we  believe 
expresses  the  ideas  of  the  Kaiser,  is,  **when  we  have  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  fleet  we  can  throw  off  the  mask  and  reveal  our- 
selves as  the  enemy  of  England."  But  the  Kaiser  is  clever 
enough  to  add:  **  Meanwhile  I  will  entangle  England  politi- 
cally so  as  to  poison  her  relations  with  other  Powers  and  to 
render  it  impossible  for  her  to  make  counter  naval  preparations." 

Not  content  with  thus  charging  the  Kaiser  with 
treachery  to  this  country,  the  editor  publishes  an 
anonymous  article  entitled  *'  British  Foreign  Policy 
Reconsidered."  It  is  signed  "A.B.C.  etc."  The 
gist  of  this  article  is  that  the  most  influential  German 
newspapers  are  in  their  various  ways  not  less  malignant 
and  quite  as  mendacious  as  any  of  "  the  lowest  and 
most  corrupt  rags  which  might  have  been  purchased 
by  Boer  money."  But  the  German  newspapers  are 
the  product  of  the  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
public  opinion  which  is  worked  by  the  German 
Government.     The   writers    accuse    the  German 
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Embassies  and  Legations  of  showing  bitter  hostility 
to  Great  Britain,  and  argue  that  it  is  absurd  to  suggest 
that  the  Kaiser  is  not  privy  to  their  hostility.  The 
Kaiser's  attitude  to  England  is  simply  governed  by 
the  size  of  his  navy.  If  it  had  been  big  enough  he 
would  have  supported  the  Boers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Having,  therefore,  established  to  their  own 
satisfaction  the  fact  that  the  Germans,  from  the  Kaiser 
downward,  are  bent  upon  going  to  war  with  us  as  soon 
as  they  can  safely  do  so,  A.B.C.  and  Co.  demand, 
first,  that  there  should  be  no  special  dealings  with 
Germany,  and,  secondly,  that  we  must  establish  sl 
naval  base  on  our  North  Sea  coast  and  a  North  Sea 
Squadron,  which  must  be  kept  at  a  strength  not  less 
than  that  of  the  Mediterranean  or  Channel  Fleet 

Immediately  after  this  menacing  article,  appears  the 
discourse  of  Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  who  describes  ho^^r 
nobly  the  Austrian  Emperor  behaved  in  putting  him, 
up  to  the  action  that  was  necessary  to  compel  the 
Vienna  comic  papers  to  refrain  from  attacking  England. 
Yet  these  caricatures,  says  Sir  Horace,  were  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  scandalous  productions  in  Simpk- 
cissimus  and  other  German  and  French  papers.  Not 
content  with  telling  the  facts,  Sir  Horace  Rumbold 
rubs  the  moral  in  with  the  following  remark : — 

Compare  the  action  described  above  with  what  took  place  in* 
other  countries,  where  none  of  the  mechanism,  always  so  stemlv 
pui  in  motion  in  dealing  with  similar  offences  against  the  powers 
that  be,  was  ever  appli^  to  check  the  coarsest  and  most  indeccni 
attacks  on  our  venerable  Sovereign  and  on  our  troops  engaged  in» 
the  war,  and  then  draw  a  moral  from  the  comparison. 

He  proceeds  to  attack  "the  brilliant  but  astute 
ruler"  who  would,  it  is  credibly  maintained,  faio 
inveigle  us  into  further  entanglements  to  which  ever}' 
one  sincerely  trusts  the  country  will  never  be  a  con- 
senting party.  He  then  pens  the  following  paragraph, 
which  it  is  almost  inconceivable  could  ever  have  been 
written  by  anyone  in  the  position  of  its  author  :— 

It  seems  absolutely  ungracious  to  throw  any  doubt  on  his 
Majesty's  wish  to  act  on  the  square  as  a  true  friend  and  a  woald- 
l)e  ally,  loyally  trying  to  stem  the  anti-Brilish  tide.  Yet,  in  the 
belief  of  some  of  the  shrewdest  observers  amongst  us,  he  is 
thereby  purposely  administering  an  irritant  to  the  recalcitrant 
body  which  tenaciously  opposes  his  darling  naval  megalomania, 
by  bringing  home  to  them  that  they  have  only  themselves  to 
thank  for  what  they  choose  to  consider  unworthy  truckling  to 
the  hated  English.  In  any  case,  the  attitude  of  the  Sovereigni 
certainly  in  no  way  reflects  that  of  the  nation,  which  remains 
one  of  distinct  hostility  to  us,  though  somewhat  tempered  of  late 
in  expression  by  a  sense  of  our  enhanced  military  importance, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  heretofore  unsuspected  Imperial  rcsen'e . 
forces  at  our  disposal.  The  Germans,  it  remains  my  firm  belief, 
continue  to  be  potentially  our  most  unrelenting  and  dangerous 
foes. 

Sir  Horace  Rumbold  adds  : — 

Indeed,  I  personally  have  strong  convictions  as  to  the 
possibility  of  our  arriving  at  a  settlement  with  Russia  that 
would  once  for  all  make  our  position  as  a  world-empire  one  of 
absolute  security. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  true  enough,  but  so  far  as  Sff 
Horace  Rumbold  is  concerned,  he  would  display 
much  more  good  sense  by  refraining  altogether  from 
taking  part  in  a  veritable  campaign  of  words  against 
a  great  European  Sovereign. 
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MITCHELL,  THE  HERO  OF  THE  COAL  WAR. 

The  American  Monthly  Rnnew  of  Reinews  is  full 
of  the  great  strike.  The  credit  of  the  settlement  is 
given  by  Mr.  Walter  Wellman  to  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
**  The  brain  of  Elihu  Root  had  supplied  the  idea;  the 
power  of  Pierpont  Morgan  clothed  it  with  life."  He 
brought  the  masters  to  reason.  Mr.  Wellman  adds 
that  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  believes  in  organised  labour, 
and  does  not  believe  that  the  right  of  combination 
should  be  enjoyed  by  capital  while  it  is  denied  to 
labour.  But  the  chief  interest  of  the  reader  centres 
in  John  Mitchell,  the  Labour  Leader  and  the  man  as 
sketched  by  Frank  Julian  Warne.  Mitchell  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "  full-faced,  clean- shaven  man,  with  deep- 
set  luminous  eyes,  a  firm  mouth  and  a  high  forehead, 
with  the  brown,  almost  black,  hair  brushed  carelessly 
back  on  the  right  side,  as  if  by  the  fingers." 

He  assured  his  interviewer : — 

I  am  not  a  Socialist,  and  do  not  believe  in  Socialism.  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  best  for  the  State  to  own  and  operate  her 
coal  mines.  I  am  a  strict  trade  unionist.  I  believe  in  progress 
slowly — by  evolution  rather  than  by  revolution.  .  .  .  The  principle 
that  governs  our  organisation  is  that  of  trade-unionism,  pure  and 
simple — of  labour's  joint  bargaining  with  capital  for  a  fair  share 
of  that  which  labour  helps  to  produce.  We  believe  in  securing 
this  by  peaceable  means— through  arbitration,  if  possible— and,  if 
not  in  this  way,  then  by  the  only  remaining  way  left  to  us. 

A  NEW  TYPE  QF  LABOUR  LEADER. 

He  means  to  organise  labour,  to  check  the  tendency 
to  lower  wages,  to  enforce  a  living  wage  for  less  than  which 
no  labourer  should  work.    Mr.  Warne  proceeds  : — 

John  Mitchell  is  a  new  type  of  labour  leader.  He  is  not 
a  demagogue ;  a  haranguer  ;  a  typical  agitator.  His  public 
speeches  and  statements  show  this.  They  do  not  overflow  with 
flowery  metaphors  appealing  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
his  followers ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  business-like 
presentations  of  conditions  as  he  sees  them,  appealing  to  the 
reason.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  labour  movement  in 
this  country  have  such  remarkable  manifestoes  been  issued  by 
any  leader  as  have  been  his  replies  to  the  oi^erators  and  his 
presentations  to  the  public  of  the  miners'  side  of  the  controversy 
during  the  progress  of  the  strike  just  closed.  His  point  of  view 
— his  regarding  labour  as  a  commodity — and  his  lucid  power  of 
explanation,  as  evidenced  in  his  statements  and  public  addresses, 
show  that  a  labour  leader  of  a  new  school  of  thought  and  action 
has  come  to  the  front.  He  is,  first  of  all,  a  business  man  in  the 
labour  movement ;  he  leads  organised  labour  as  "  our  captain 
of  industry "  manages  a  great  commercial  or  industrial 
combination.  He  treats  labour  as  a  commodity.  That 
particular  amount  which  the  United  Mine  Workers  controls 
is  for  sale ;  his  organisation  wants  the  highest  price  it 
can  get  for  it;  he  realises,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
purchasers — the  railroad-mining  companies — like  all  consumers, 
want  to  get  this  labour  at  as  Iowa  price  as  possible.  These  two 
opposite  points  of  view,  he  believes,  can  be  reconciled  by  the 
two  parlies  most  interested  "bargaining"  as  to  the  price  of 
labour.  This  is  done  between  capital  and  labour  in  ten  of  the 
soft-coal  producing  States  in  joint  annual  conferences.  .  .  .  Such 
a  plan  President  Mitchell  is  striving  to  secure  for  the  hard  coal 
industry.  To  it  the  operators  objectetl.  Then  he  suggested 
arbitration  :  **  Let  a  disinterested  third  party  determine  what 
shall  be  the  price  of  mine  labour,**  he  said.  To  this  also  the 
operators  objected.  Then  the  only  course  remaining,  he 
believed,  was  for  labour  to  refuse  the  price  the  intending 
purchasers  otfcred  until  they  came  nearer  the  price  asked  by  the 
representatives  of  this  labour.  The  waiting  period  is  called  '*  a 
strike."  This  is  why  147,000  men  and  boys  in  the  three  hard- 
coal  fields,  more  than  five  months  agti,  laid  down  their  tools  for 
an  indefinite  period. 


FROM  PIT-BOY  TO  PRESIDENT. 

His  life-Story  is  shortly  told  : — 

Deprived  of  his  mother  within  two,  and  of  his  father  within 
four,  years  of  his  birth — on  February  4th,  1869— John  Mitchell 
was  early  in  life  left  in  the  care  of  his  stepmother.  His  school- 
ing was  meagre,  and  was  secured  only  at  intervals  when  there 
was  no  demand  for  his  labour  on  the  farm.  Thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  when  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the 
mines  at  his  birthplace  in  Braid  wood,  111.  Three  years  later, 
while  employed  in  the  mines  at  Braceville,  III.,  he  was  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  labour  movement  at  that  time  directed 
by  the  Knights  of  labour.  It  made  him  restless,  and,  with  the 
indomitable  will  of  his  Irish  parentage,  he  set  out  determined 
to  see  something  of  the  world.  He  visited  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  other  Western  and  South- Western  States,  working 
in  the  mines  to  support  himself.  Drifting  back  to  the  Illinois, 
coalfields  in  1 886,  he  became  a  mine-worker  at  Spring  Valley, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  trade  union  movement  there  as- 
President  of  the  Knights  of  Labour  **  Local."  When  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  he  married  Miss  Katherine  O'Rourke,  of  Spring 
Valley ;  five  children  have  been  born  to  them,  of  whom  four 
are  living.  At  one  time  he  served  as  President  of  the  Spring 
Valley  Board  of  Education. 

Thirsting  foi  knowledge,  he  read  everything  that  came  withir> 
his  reach  ;  joined  debating  societies,  athletic  associations,  inde- 
pendent political  reform  clubs,  and  various  social  organisations,, 
in  which  many  opportunities  came  to  him  to  exercise  his  mental 
faculties  and  to  cultivate  the  art  of  speech-making.  A  ready 
talker,  with  great  personal  magnetism,  he  quickly  formed 
friends,  and  was  rapidly  promoted  to  positions  of  honour  and 
trust.  ,  .'^ 

When  the  Unitetf  Mine  Workers  of  America  was  organised,, 
in  January,  1890,  he  was  among  the  first  to  be  enrolled  as  a 
member  in  his  district. 

HIS  FRUGAL  HABITS. 

He  rose  to  be  President  in  1899,  and  has  been 
re-elected  each  year  since.  He  is  second  Vice- 
President  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labour, 
and  a  member  of  various  committees  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation  : — • 

Trained  in  simplicity  of  living,  he  remains  democratic  in  all 
his  habits.  Except  when  pressed  with  business  matters,  he  is 
approachable  by  anyone  wishing  to  see  or  meet  him.  He 
leads,  and  yet  the  men  who  follow  him  believe  that  he  is  but 
their  servant  carrying  out  their  expressed  wishes.  With  his 
frugal  habits  and  comparatively  small  salary,  there  is  no  place 
fc»r  "high  living"  or  excesses  that  undermine  mental  vigour. 
In  any  industrial  or  commercial  pursuit  his  marked  ability  for 
organising  and  leading  men  would  command  many  times  his 
present  yearly  salary  of  $1,800  (;£"36o). 

HIS  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  HIS  AIM. 

All  his  former  exploits  are  said  to  be  overshadowed 
by  his  recent  victory  : — 

After  five  months  of  bitter  waffare  he  has  fought  to  a  success- 
ful termination  the  greatest  conflict  between  capital  and  labour 
ever  waged  in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  has  advanced  the 
cause  of  labour  by  leaps  and  bounds  :  he  has  ushered  in  the 
period  when  peace  through  arbitration  promises  to  reign  supreme 
over  our  industrial  world  in  place  of  war  through  strikes  and 
lock-outs.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  realise  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  this  one  accomplishment.  This  much  seems  clear,  how- 
ever— by  it  a  new  era  has  been  entered  upon.  Not  the  least  of 
its  effects  will  be  the  widening  of  the  scope  of  the  oflice  of  tl  e 
President  of  the  United  States. 

John  Mitchell's  present  aim  is  to  organise  thoroughly  all  the 
455,000  mine  employees  in  the  United  States  into  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  That  he  will  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, unless  sooner  called  to  higher  honours  and  wider  fields  of 
usefulness,  no  one  who  knows  the  man  and  his  work  entertains 
the  least  doubt. 
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AMERICA  MISTRESS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Captain  Hobson's  Cock-a-Dooi)i,e  Doo  ! 

The  caresses  of  American  ladies  have  evidently 
turned  the  head  of  Captain  R.  P.  Hobson,  U.S.N. 
But  what  turned  the  head  of  the  editor  of  the  North 
Arnaican  Rrciav^  and  induced  him  to  publish 
"  America  Mistress  of  the  Seas "  by  that  excellent 
officer,  we  cannot  say.  The  North  American  Review 
has  not  any  particular  reputation  for  humour — on  the 
whole  we  prefer  Judge,  and  even  the  coloured  supple- 
ments of  the  New  York  Journal,  But  this  month 
there  are  fourteen  pages  which  for  humour,  impudence 
or  ignorance  are  certainly  unsurpassed. 

A  BAD  CASE  OF  SWELLED  HEAD. 

The  root  of  it  all  is  that  the  good  Captain  is  suffering 
from  the  mania  of  national  greatness.  We  have 
burnt  too  much  incense  ^ before  the  American  shrine 
to  be  suspected  of  irreverence.  But  Captain  Hobson 
is  too  much  even  for  us.  In  the  art  of  hyf>erbole  and 
exaggeration  he  is  a  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  with  a 
billion  dollar  trust  in  the  simplicity  of  his  readers. 
He  even  breaks  into  a  scriptural  style  on  one  page, 
and  invokes  Heaven  to  sanction  his  extravagances. 
The  Captain  wants  a  navy  on  the  ground  of  humanity 
and  business,  and  as  America  has  more  humanity  and 
more  business  than  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
he  moderately  demands  that  she  should  have  a  navy 
"  almost  equal  to  the  combined  navies  of  the  world." 
This  is  quite  reasonable,  he  says,  as  "  we  are  the  only 
innately  peaceful  nation  "  in  the  world.  This  being 
so,  "  we  should  extend  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  '^cover 
the  whole  of  China."  "  It  would  be  cowardly  and 
,  selfish  to  stand  off  and  see  the  destinies  of  these 
myriads  of  helpless  people  dominated  by  the  harsh 
methods  of  European  monarchies  and  despotism" 
when  we  could  be  helping  them  by  the  gentler  methods 
of  the  water-cure.  "  I  believe  this  is  the  will  of  God," 
says  Captain  Hobson. 

A  RACE  OF  "giants." 

But  Captain  Hobson,  U.S.N.,  is  nothing  as  expert 
in  high  politics  to  Captain  Hobson,  statistician  and 
historian.  There  is  a  precision  and  plausibility  about 
his  facts  that  would  convince  even  an  Englishman 
that  he  was  an  inferior  being.  "  The  average 
American  man  for  man  is  from  two  to  five  times  as 
vigorous  as  the  average  European."  "  The  average 
American  eats  twice  as  much  "  as  the  average  English- 
man, "  who  is  the  best-fed  man  in  Europe."  "  The 
average  American  wields  about  2,000  foot  tons  of 
mechanical  energy ;  the  average  Englishman  about 
1,500  ;  the  average  Frenchman  and  German  about 
900."  In  spite  of  this,  the  Captain  informs  us  later 
on  that  the  average  Chinaman  in  industrial  capacity 
is  scarcely  below  the  American.  From  which  we 
conclude  that  the  Englishman  is  far  below  the  China- 
man, and  the  Frenchman  and  German  nowhere  in 
comparison.  "  The  average  American  wheat-grower 
produces  three  times  as  much  wheat  as  the  average 
Knglish  wheat-grower — in  fact,  every  test  goes  to  show 


that  Americans  arc  physically,  intellectually,  and 
spiritually  a  race  of  giants." 

FIRST  IN  NAVAL  WAR. 

America's  greatness,  however,  does  not  stop  here. 
She  has  more  vulnerable  property  accessible  to  naval 
attack  than  all  Europe  combined  :  — 

We  have  in  the' United  States  17,000  miles  of  coast-line, 
and  on  this  coast-line,  and  upon  the  harbours  and  great  rivers 
leading  up  from  the  coast-linc,  we  have  built  innumerable  cities 
representing  accumulations  of  more  homes  and  property  vulner- 
able from  the  sea  than  are  found  on  all  the  coast-line,  harbours, 
and  navigable  rivers  of  the  continent  of  Europe  combined, 
Fortifications,  mines,  and  torpedoes  have  been,  and  still,  are, 
useful  accessories  in  coast  defence,  but  they  never  have  arrested, 
and  they  cannot  now  effectually  stop,  a  determined  commander 
of  a  strong  fleet. 

This  statement  the  Captain  really  believes.  He 
believes  also  that  in  the  triumphs  of  war  "  the  only 
innately  peaceful  nation"  stands  highest.  If  the 
American  beats  the  European  in  working,  eating  and 
religion,  he  absolutely  demolishes  him  in  fighting. 
"  For  vigour  in  naval  warfare  no  such  record  exists 
in  the  world  as  that  of  the  American  Navy ;  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  it  broke  two  records  simul- 
taneously." "  The  American  Navy  alone  of  all  the 
navies  of  the  earth  has  never  known  defeat." 

MEGALOMANIA  AND  GORE. 

The  Civil  War  involved  numbers  twice  as  large 
as  the  hordes  of  Xerxes,  the  casualties  alone  being 
200,000  more  than  there  were  soldiers  altogether  in 
the  German  armies"  in  1870. 

Captain  Hobson  assures  his  readers  that  campaigns 
in  that  war  for  distances  covered  and  obstacles  over- 
come have  no  parallel,  except,  perhaps,  in  Hannibal's 
invasion  of  Italy.  But  is  it  impudence  or  lack  of 
arithmetic  which  leads  him  to  assure  us  that  in  the 
Civil  War  "  numerous  battlefields  counted  percentage 
losses  from  three  to  five  times  as  great  as  the  bloodiest 
on  record"  ?  As  in  "  the  bloodiest  on  record  "  battles 
the  losses  were  at  least  50  per  cent.,  it  follows  that  in 
battles  in  the  Civil  War  the  Americans  lost  from  150 
per  cent,  to  250  per  cent  of  their  force.  But  perhaps 
the  American  has  nine  lives  like  a  cat,  as  the  result 
of  eating  twice  as  much  as  the  degenerate  Englishman. 

The  Church  Quarterly  Review  for  October  is  a  very 
good  number.  The  papers  on  the  religion  of  Italy,  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  Religion  in  Oxford  claim 
separate  mention.  The  problems  of  Christian  Missions 
in  India  are  well  stated,  and  in  a  way  likely  to  be  pro- 
foundly helpful  to  intending  missionaries.  In  a  paper  on 
Criticism,  Rational  and  Irrational,  the  reviewer  deals 
more  gently  with  Dr.  Cheyne's  "  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  " 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  an  exponent  of  High 
Church  orthodoxy.  The  article  on  the  Education  Bill 
puts  the  Anglican  view  of  the  agitation  of  the  Noncon- 
formists in  a  nutshell.  "  Their  forefathers  fought  to  gain 
the  right  to  have  their  own  religious  teaching.  They  are 
contending  to  prevent  others  having  it.  Their  one 
absorbing  thought  is  jealousy  of  the  Church,  and  to  that 
they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  every  principle  of  liberty  and 
justice.  Nonconformists  arc  no  longer  champions  of 
religious  liberty." 
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THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  AMERICA'S  PRESIDENT. 

The  Monthly  Review  for  November  contains, 
among  other  contributions  of  merit,  a  very  interest- 
ing and  well-informed  article  by  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks, 
entitled  "  A  Year  of  President  Roosevelt."  It  is  the 
best  reasoned  and  most  comprehensive  description  of 
the  strenuous  President  that  I  have  yet  seen  in  any 
English  periodical.  The  article  is  highly  appreciative, 
and  justly  so.  But  Mr.  Brooks  insists  that  the 
triumph  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  personal,  rather 
than  political.  His  legislative  designs  have  been  oftener 
frustrated  than  othen\'ise.  As  a  personality  and  as  an 
administrator  he  has  been  everywhere  successful. 

THE  president's  LIMITATIONS. 

The  cause  of  this  is  that  an  American  President 
with  great  nominal  powers  is,  in  practice,  subject  to 
Congress.  His  influence  on  legislation  is  less  than 
that  of  an  English  Prime  Minister.  In  times  of 
national  peril  Congress  practically  abdicates ;  but  in 
ordinary  times  the  Administration  has  no  official 
spokesman  in  either  House  to  expound  its  policy ; 
while  both  Houses  are  very  jealous  ,of  their  constitu- 
tional power.  President  McKinley  attained  harmony 
with  Congress  by  his  patience  and  persuasive  powers. 
He  humoured  everybody,  and  made  the  most  of  his 
patronage.  President  Roosevelt  has  acted  differently  ; 
ins  dominant  trait  is  not  persuasiveness,  but  command. 

MR.  Roosevelt's  characteristics. 

Yet  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  very  cautious  man.  He  dislikes 
extravagant  ideals ;  his  temperament  is  Whiggish  ;  he  is 
never  tempted  by  extremes ;  he  has  a  "  bludgeon  of  a 
mind,  healthily  unoriginal  and  non-creative — a  sane, 
but  hardly  a  deep  mind."  He  is  impulsive,  but  not 
dangerously  so ;  and  in  all  essentials  he  is  one  of  the 
most  balanced  and  conservative  of  Americans. 

his  administrative  achievements  — 

His  achievements  during  his  brief  term  of  office 
have  in  the  main  expressed  his  administrative  liberty 
and  legislative  restriction.  McKinley  had  demoral- 
ised the  Civil  Service  by  not  only  .upholding  but 
extending  the  spoils  system.  Roosevelt  would  not 
tolerate  this.  He  at  once  strengthened  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  restored  i,6oo  offices  to  the 
merit  system,  and  brought  sixty  Indian  agents  within 
the  scope  of  the  classified  system.  His  policy 
towards  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  the 
Customs  and  revenue  services,  the  federal  judiciary, 
and  the  bigger  post-offices  was  the  same.  In  all 
such  matters  he  is  ruled  only  by  the  test  of  effi- 
ciency ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  so  long  as  he 
remains  at  the  White  House  the  sinister  league 
between  party  politics  and  the  Civil  Service  is  dis- 
solved. In  the  army  and  navy  he  has  adopted  the 
same  system.  One  of  his  first  official  acts  was  to 
appoint  Chief  of  Ordnance  a  captain  who  stood 
twenty-ninth  on  the  list  of  officers  of  his  corps.  P'or 
the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War  the  army  has  ceased 


to  be  the  playground  of  political  favourites.  The 
President  wound  up  the  Sampson-Schley  feud,  which 
had  lasted  for  three  years,  with  a  few  stinging  rebukes 
to  General  Miles  and  Admiral  Dewey, 

-  and  legislative  failures. 

In  such  reforms  lies  the  President's  strength.  His 
weakness — ^a  weakness  not  his  own,  but  inherent  in 
his  office — has  been  displayed  in  legislation.  The 
Cuban  tariff  question  is  an  instance  in  point  The 
most  popular  President  the  United  States  has  yet 
possessed  failed  to  pass  through  Congress  a  simple 
act  of  justice  to  Cuba,  which  had  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
thousand  Americans.  The  President  took  up  the 
Trust  question,  conscious  that  he  was  risking  the 
enmity  of  capitalists.  He  does  not  believe  that  it  is 
possible  or  desirable  to  go  back  from  the  large  organ- 
isations to  small  ones  in  ordinary  industry.  The  only 
definite  proposal  he  has  put  forward  is  that  the  same 
publicity  should  be  demanded  of  Trusts  as  is  now 
exacted  from  banks  and  insurance  companies.  The 
Steel  Trust  already  publishes  its  accounts.  On  thj 
question  of  tariffs  and  Trusts,  the  President,  while  not 
opposed  to  a  mild  form  of  tariff  revision,  emphatically 
maintains  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Trusts — 
a  view  with  which  Mr.  Brooks  naturally  does  not 
agree.  But  the  value  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  intervention 
in  this  question  is  that  he  has  brought  sobriety, 
caution,  and  sincerity  to  bear  on  it  for  the  first 
time. 

What  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  future  ?  Mr.  Brooks  is 
doubtful.  The  people,  he  says,  dearly  love  a  leader, 
but  the  politicians  do  not,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  Constitution  wholly  approves  of  one.  The 
disabilities  inherent  in  the  presidential  office  make  it 
doubtful  whether  there  is  room  for  a  President  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  resolution  and  vigour.  Yet  his  personal 
triumph  has  been  so  supreme  that  the  victory  of  his 
party  in  the  coming  elections  ought  properly  to  be 
called  a  Rooseveltian  and  not  a  Republican 
victory. 


The  Evolution  of  the  Engine  Driver. 

The  Engine  Driver  is  the  subject  of  a  fascinating^ 
sketch  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  by  Miss  Gertrude  Bacon. 
It  appears  that  the  driver  begins  as  a  "bar-boy"  at 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  whose  duty  it  is  to'clcan 
and  overhaul  the  fire-box,  to  arrange  the  fire-bars,  and 
clean  out  the  clinkers.  On  passing  a  medical  and  tech- 
nical examination  he  qualifies  as  a  fireman.  As  fireman 
he  serves  on  shunting  engines  in  the  goods  yard.  Next 
he  is  promoted  to  "  firing  "  on  a  goods  train.  Eventually 
he  becomes  a  fireman  on  a  "  passenger."  After  five  years 
as  a  fireman,  he  passes  another  and  severe,  examination 
and  becomes  a  driver.  The  particular  man  whose  career 
is  given  was  then  for  two  years  pilot  man  on  a  shunting 
engine  in  the  goods  yard,  tor  three  years  a  goods  driver^ 
and  the  last  fifteen  years  a  driver  on  a  passenger  train. 
Such  is  the  gradual  and  guarded  order  of  promotion  to 
one  of  the  most  responsible  posts  which  human  beings 
arc  ever  called  upon  to  fill. 
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LORD  SALISBURY. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Quarterly  Rrclnv 
is  the  sketch  of  the  poHtical  career  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  not  so  much  for  what  it 
says  about  Lord  Salisbury  as  for  what  it  says  about 
Lord  Beaconsfield.    The  Quarterly  Reineu^  is  the 
great  literary  authority  on  the  Conservative  Party.  Its 
carefully-considered  verdicts  have  always  been  accepted 
as  representing  the  judgment  of  intellectual  Conser- 
vatism upon  the  political  issues  of  the  day.  Imagine, 
then,  our  delight,  and  the  corresponding  dismay  of  the 
Jingoes,  to  find  the  judicial  organ  of  the  Conservative 
party  solemnly  denouncing  what  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  by  the  party  as  the  crowning  glory  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  as  a  deplorable  mistake  and  a  disastrous 
blunder,  the  immediate  result  of  which   was  that 
England  was  reduced  to  a  position  of  humiliation  and 
embarrassment  almost  without  precedent.    It  is  not 
yet  twenty-five  years  since  the  City  and  the  Press, 
which  fawns  upon  and  flatters  the  prejudices  of 
London  society,  roared  themselves  hoarse  in  praise  of 
the  great  statesman  tvho,  in  their  cant  phrase,  brought 
peace  with  honour  from  Berlin.     Probably  if  the 
members  of  the  Primrose  League  were  cross-examined 
to-day  as  to  what  was  the  greatest  achievement  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  they  would  point  to  the  Berlin 
Treaty  and  the  masterly  statecraft  which  he  displayed 
at  the  Berlin  Congress. 

LORD  SALISBURY  IN  1878. 

I'o  all  such  persons  the  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Rn'iew  may  be  earnestly  recommended.  For  in  a 
very  eulogistic  description  of  Lord  Salisbury's  career, 
the  reviewer  deliberately  asserts  that  his  one  great 
blunder  which  prejudiced  England  during  the  whole 
of  his  first  Administration  was  his  acceptance  of  the 
Foreign  Secretaryship  in  1878,  on  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Derby.  His  acceptance  of  that  post  as  the 
official  exponent  of  the  pro-Turkish  policy  was  a 
blunder,  says  the  Quarterly^  which  hampered  the 
whole  of  his  subsequent  career.  "  Looking  back  to- 
day at  the  Russophobe  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
few  will  be  found  to  deny  that  it  was  a  deplorable 
mistake.  Lord  Salisbury  has  himself  admitted  it,  and  it 
iS  well-known  that  he  doubted  its  w^isdom.  He  has  him- 
self told  us  the  story  of  his  conversion.  Lord  Beacons- 
ield  appealed  to  him  on  the  grounds  of  the  public 
velfare  of  Europe,  and  the  continuity  of  foreign  policy, 
ind  to  these  essentially  Conservative  considerations 
le  reluctantly  yielded.  Had  Lord  Salisbury  refused 
o  adopt  the  views  of  his  Chief,  he  would  probably 
lave  ended  his  political  career,  and  his  secession 
rould  only  have  left  Lord  Beaconsfield  free  to  pursue 
he  perilous  adventures  which  were  already  fermenting 
n  his  brain,  whereas  by  remaining  with  him  as  an 
Tiperfectly  convinced  colleague  he  must  have  exercised 
ver  him  a  certain  restraining  influence." 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  this  policy,  says  the 
5 viewer,  inevitable  though  it  was,  presented  them- 
slves   in    sinister  abundance  when  in  1885  Lord 


Salisbury  took  the  seals  oF  the  Foreign  Office  for  the 
second  time.  Rarely  has  Great  Britain  found  herself 
in  a  more  humiliated  and  embarrassed  situation.  The 
whole  of  the  world  was  practically  banded  against  her. 
How  had  this  situation  been  brought  about  ?  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  without  the  blunder  of  1878 
the  crisis  would  have  been  deprived  of  its  most 
threatening  features.  When  we  adhered  to  the 
exploded  policy  of  1856,  a  new  era  of  embittered 
rivalry  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  was  opened, 
tie  effects  of  which  have  already  shaken  the  whole 
Asiatic  Continent  as  far  as  th?  China  Sea,  and  the 
end  of  which  no  one  can  foresee. 

HIS    LATER  CAREER. 

Practically  the  reviewer's  eulogy  of  Lord  Salisbury 
amounts  to  this,  that  in  1878  he  made  himself  an 
accomplice  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  perpetration  of 
a  di.sastrous  blunder,  to  remedy  the  mischief  resulting 
from  which  absorbed  all  the  energies  of  his  first  seven 
yea^s  of  Administration,  from  1885  to  1892.  In  his 
second  Administration  he  had  a  freer  hand.  His 
problem,  says  the  reviewer,  was  on  the  one  hand  to 
restrain  the  Jingoism  of  his  own  countrymen,  and 
especially  the  Imperialist  Radical  school  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  on  the  other  to  strengthen  his 
trembling  colleagues  on  the  Continent  in  their  resistance 
to  the  pressure  of  a  mischief-making  Chauvinism.  He 
did  this  by  systematically  dwelling  on  the  democratic 
danger,  and  convincing  foreign  statesmen  that  he  was 
heart  and  soul  with  them  in  their  efforts  to  restrain  it. 
The  whole  of  his  practical  work  at  the  Foreign  Office 
was  inspired  and  controlled  by  the  desire  to  curb  the 
thirst  for  empire  and  the  readiness  for  aggressive  war, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  has  always  been  the  characteristic 
of  democracy.  The  splendid  work  performed  at  his 
^  instance  by  Lord  Pauncefote  at  the  Hague  Conference 
*was  due  to  his  belief  that  arbitration  was  calculated  to 
supply  an  effective  means  of  cutting  the  claws  of  an 
excitable  democracy. 

In  1898  Lord  Salisbury  ceased  to  be  exclusively  a 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  became  in  one  direction  a 
European  statesman  and  in  another  the  great  pioneer 
of  Pan-Anglo-Saxonism.  For  five  years  he  was  the 
most  distinguished  statesman  in  Christendom — the 
successor  of  Prince  Bismarck  as  the  keeper  of  thj 
world's  peace.  His  boldest  experiment  has  been  his 
attempt  to  establish  permanently  close  relations  with 
the  United  States  on  an  entirely  new  footing. 

The  net  result  of  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy  is 
thus  summed  up  by  his  eulogist :  He  has  steered  the 
Empire  safely  through  dangers  of  the  utmost  gravity. 
He  has  maintained  the  peace  among  and  with  a  host 
of  ebullient  nations,  and  still  has  asserted  British  inte- 
rests and  added  magnificently  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Crown.  He  has  vastly  enhanced  the  national  pr«s- 
tige.  The  great  results  of  his  life  are  seen  in  his  sane 
and  lofty  political  teaching,  and  the  stable  influence 
he  has  exercised  over  public  affairs  throughout  a 
generation  exposed  to  perils  threatening  the  foun- 
dations of  orderly  society  and  Christian  civilisation. 
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THE  EDUCATION  CONTROVERSY. 

The  Reversion  to  Toryism,"  by  a  "  Dissident 
Liberal,"  the  opening  article  in  the  November 
Fortnightly — deals  mainly,  though  not  exclusively, 
with  the  Education-  Bill.  Our  Dissident  does  not  like 
the  Bill,  but  apparently  likes  the  opposition  to  the  Bill 
still  less.  He  attacks  the  tactics  adopted  by  the 
Nonconformists.  In  denouncing  "  clericalism "  and 
sacerdotalism,"  the  "  parson "  and  the  "  priest," 
Dr.  Clifford  and  his  friends,  he  .says,  have  promoted 
their  Parliamentary  defeat. 

The  "Dissident  Liberal"  won't  have  the  Bill  at 
any  price  ;  and  he  says  closure  is  no  remedy.  The 
Education  Bill  can  only  be  defended  on  certain 
assumptions,  all  of  which  are  Tory,  whereas  "  the 
prevailing  frame  of  mind  in  this  country  remains 
Liberal." 

What  Can  be  Said  for  the  Bill. 
The  Nonconformists  have  injured  their  case  by 
pretending  that  there  is  nothing  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  at  all.  With  this  pretence  the  Fortnightly 
contributor  will  not  agree.  From  a  national  point  of 
view  the  Bill  has  certain  attenuated  merits  : — 

( 1 )  .  It  creates  a  single  authority  for  educational  areas. 

(2)  .  It  makes  the  denominational  schools  somewhat  more 
efficient,  and  must  raise  in  some  degree  the  level  of  education  for 
more  than  half  the  children  in  the  country. 

(3)  .  It  distinctly  increases  public  influence  upon  the  control 
of  sectarian  schools. 

(4)  .  It  gives  a  real  though  feeble  and  unguided  impulse  towards 
a  general  organisation  of  higher  education. 

But  while  there  will  be  some  increase  of  efficiency 
of  denominational  schools  under  the  Bill,  there  will 
not  be  equal  efficiency  for  equal  expenditure.  And 
the  Bill  undoubtedly  places  Nonconformists  in  an 
inferior  position  to  that  of  members  of  the  Established 
and  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  The  sectarian  endow- 
ment which  the  Bill  involves  will  not  have  the  least  . 
chance  of  being  accepted  permanently  by  the  English 
people. 

the  case  against  it. 
The  Bill  is  bad  also  because  it  establishes  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  a  very  extensive  sphere  of  public  employ- 
ment private  individuals  are  to  have  the  power  of 
appointing  persons  who  will  be  paid  by  the  community. 

The  Views  of  Maga. 
The  writer  of  "Musings  without  Method"  in 
Blackivood's  Magazine  deals  with  the  Nonconformist 
critics  of  the  Education  Bill  somewhat  in  the  style 
with  which  Christopher  North  used  to  belabour  his 
opponents  in  the  early  days  of  Maga.  Blackwood  says 
that  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Boers  are  scrupu- 
losity in  human  shape  compared  with  Dr.  Clifford 
and  his  friends.  The  Nonconformist  conscience  is 
as  flexible  as  indiarubber.  He  was  as  valiant  as 
Ancient  Pistol  during  the  recess,  but  the  sitting 
of  Parliament  seems  to  awe  him,  -  His  threat  to 
refuse  to  pay  rates  is  mere  hysteria,  which  is  not 
interesting.  What  is  far  more  curious  is  the  Non- 
conformist love  of  untruth.  Where  religion  is  con- 
cerned Nonconforniists  beiieye  that  any  method  of 


warfare  is  permissible.  They  gladly  subordinate 
truth  to  party.  The  opponents  of  the  Bill  are  all 
pro-Boers,  and  an  antidote  has  already  been  found 
for  Nonconformist  venom.  This  antidote  has  been 
supplied  by  debates  in  Parliament,  which  bring  to 
light,  among  other  things  (according  to  Blackwood), 
the  fact  that  one  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  parson.  That,  we  suppose,  is  the  reason 
why  the  parsons  are  so  enthusiastic  in  its  support. 

The  Positivist  Point  of  View. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  writing  in  the  Positivist 
Rnnnv  upon  the  Eklucation  Bill,  thus  exjx)unds  the 
Positivist  point  of  view  : — 

The  machinery  of  public  education  has  grown  so  far  outside 
anything  which  they  regard  as  wholesome  education,  that  they 
can  take  no  serious  part  in  these  complicated  struggles  to  gel 
hold  of  poor  children.  All  that  they  can  do  is  to  stand 
fast  to  their  own  principles  and  watch  the  tempests  that  await 
those  who  defy  the  simple  solution  of  these  problems.  That 
solution  is  that,  whilst  true  education  must  ever  be  founded  in 
religion,  saturated  with  religion,  given  and  administered  by  mcu 
inspired  by  religion,  it  is  monstrous  for  the  State  in  our  age  lo 
attempt  to  force  upon  the  children  of  the  people  any  sort  of 
theological  instruction  whatever,  or  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
any  theological  sect,  whether  it  calls  itself  an  historic  church  or 
a  free  communion  of  fellow«believers.  The  State  may,  and 
should,  oflfer  the  bare  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  count- 
ing to  all  who  are  willing  to  be  taught,  without  compulsion,  and 
without  fee.  It  must  remain  wholly  apart  from  any  dogmatic 
school,  even  by  inspection,  grant,  or  favour.  It  is  for  those 
who  really  live  by  a  religion  of  their  own  to  see  that  those  whom 
they  can  influence  have  an  adequate  training  in  what  they  hold 
to  be  so  precious. 

What  the  Nonconformists  Think. 
Dr.   Robertson  Nicoll   contributes   to  the  Con- 
temporary  Reviciv  an  article  on  the  Education  Bill 
and  the  Free  Churches.    His  aim,  as  set  forth  by 
himself,  is  to  show — 

(1)  That  the  claim  of  the  Church  of  England  as. developed  in 
the  present  Bill  is  that  her  schools  shall  be  treated  precisely  as 
Roman  Catholic  schools  claim  to  be  treated. 

(2)  That  this  claim  is  a  new  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  a  whole,  and,  was  not  made  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Korster's  Act  was  carried. 

(3)  That  this  claim  invades  the  conscience  of  Nonconformists. 

(4)  That  Nonconformists  must  oppose  it,  if  in  the  end  iVi 
Bill  is  passed,  by  every  endeavour  to  make  the  Bill  unworkable, 
one  of  the  great  forms  of  resistance  being  the  refu>al  of  ihe 
school  rate. 

After  arguing  at  some  length  in  support  of  each  of 
these  theses,  he  concludes  his  article  by  expressing  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  Nonconformists  will  take  joy- 
fully the  spoiling  of  their  goods  rather  than  consent  to 
the  imposition  of  a  new  Church  rate  : — 

I  have  also  an  immovable  confidence  in  the  courage  and 
steadfastness  of  Nonconformists  as  a  whole.  They  realise  that 
they  have  reached  the  great  crisis  of  their  existence,  and  that  if 
they  yield  now  they  will  throw  away  all  the  victories  won  for 
them  in  their  grand  and  touching  history.  The  eyes  of  all  the 
world  will  be  upon  us  in  this  struggle.  The  humblest  sufferer's 
name  will  be  made  known  through  the  English-speaking  lands 
and  beyond  them.  Outside  of  England,  in  our  own  Colonies 
and  in  America,  the  persecutors  and  the  persecution  will  be  the 
subject  of  unmeasured  amazement  and  indignation,  i  cannot 
believe  that  the  Government  will  live  in  the  atmosphere  it  has 
created  for  a  single  year.  The  iron  in  the  souls  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  in  the  path  of  suffering  will  strike  a  fire  which 
Will  bura  till  religious  liberty  in  England  is  real  and  unassailable. 
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THE  SPANISH  FRIARS  IN  THE  PHIUPPINES. 

A  Defence  by  a  Good  Authority. 

In  the  North  American  Rn^ lew  for  October  there 
is  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai,  in 
which  the  work  of  the  friars  and  religious  orders 
in  the  Philippines  is  placed  in  a  light  very  different 
from  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  The  Spani.sh 
Governors,  although  often  brought  into  conflict  with 
the  friars,  in  their  official  reports  praised  their  work, 
declaring  that  government  would  be  impossible  without 
them.    That  this  was  so  Mr.  Bonsai  has  no  doubt. 

THE  FRIARS  AS  ROAD-MAKERS. 

Everything  that  the  Filipinos  have  had  done  for 
them  has  been  done  by  the  friars.  If  you  come 
into  a  well-built  village  and  ask  who  founded  it,  you 
will  be  told  that  it  was  built  by  the  Franciscan  or  Austin 
fathers.  If  you  cross  a  great  bridge  or  visit  irrigation 
works  you  will  be  told  the  same  thing.  The 
friars  made  networks  of  excellent  roads  by  employ- 
ing ths  natives  to  work  upon  the  roads  a  certain 
number  of  days  a  year ;  and  since  their  rule  was 
abolished  the  roads  of  the  country  have  disappeared. 

AS  AGRICULTURISTS. 

The  same  with  every  other  item  of  civilised  life* 
When  the  friars  came  to  the  Philippines  there  was  no 
agriculture  worth  mentioning.  The  friars  introduced 
maize  from  Mexico,  and  for  three  centuries  this  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  population.  With  the 
exception  of  tobacco,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Government,  every  staple  crop  now  grown  was  either 
introduced  by  the  friars  or  had  its  valuable  properties 
first  explained  by  them  to  the  natives.  Thus  it  was 
with  coffee,  indigo,  the  sugar-cane,  cacao. 

AS  EDUCATORS. 

In  education  the  islands  owe  everything  to  the 
much-maligned  religious  orders.  Until  1863  there 
were  no  schools  in  the  islands  except  such  as  they 
had  founded.  As  the  natives  progressed  in  civilisation 
higher  schools  and  colleges  were  founded;  and  Mr. 
Bonsai  says  that  more  men  have  matriculated  at  Santo 
Tomas,  the  University  of  Manila,  than  at  Harvard. 

AS  SOLDIERS. 

The  friars  were  no  less  distinguished  as  soldiers. 
They  were  well  to  the  front  in  all  the  wars  of  the  conquest 
and  in  the  expeditions  to  the  Moluccas  and  Cochin 
China.  They  inspired  the  resistance  to  the  English 
invasion  of  1672.  Against  all  these  it  must  be 
admitted  not  very  clerical  virtues  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  they  were  relentless  in  suppressing  the 
enemies  of  monastic  rule.  There  were  two  leading 
accusations  against  them — profligacy  and  exploiting 
the  natives.  The  evidence  of  the  first  was  the  pre- 
sence of  half-caste  children,  but  Mr.  Bonsai  says  that 
half-castes  still  multiply  although  the  friars  have  been 
withdrawn  for  four  years. 

As  for  the  charge  of  exploiting  the  natives,  he 
points  out  that  after  three  hundred  years  of  exploita- 
tion the  property  of  the  Orders  is  officially  valued  by 


Judge  Taft  at  considerably  under  ^2,000,000.  In 
conclusion  says  Mr.  Bonsai,  under  their  rule  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Filipinos  have  reached  a  higher 
stage  of  civilisation  than  has  been  attained  by  other 
branches  of  the  Malay  family  under  other  circumstances 
and  in  other  environment. 

The  Problem  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai  contributes  what  he  calls  a 
"  plaiin  tale  for  plain  men  "  to  the  Pall  Mall  Magazin: 
for  November  on  the  Problem  of  the  Philippines.  He 
declares  that  upon  one  point  all  Americans  are  agreed. 
Had  it  been  given  to  them  as  a  people  to  foresee  what 
has  followed  upon  the  victory  at  Manila  Bay,  the 
order  to  steam  in  and  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet  would 
never  have  been  given.  The  order  would  have  been 
given  to  give  Admiral  Montojo*s  ships  a  wide  berth,  and 
not  to  sink  them.  He  maintains  that  party  con- 
siderations are  paramount  with  the  American  Govern- 
ment. They  extend  a  travesty  of  civil  government 
over  the  Philippines  for  the  purpose  of  political  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States,  and  for  the  same 
reason  they  reduced  the  strength  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation, although  in  Mr.  Bonsai's  opinion  every  exten- 
sion of  civil  government  ought  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  reinforcement  of  the  army.  Instead  of  strengthening 
the  American  troops  in  the  Philippines  the  Americans 
are  recruiting  auxiliary  troops  to  a  number  now  close 
upon  20,000,  all  native-bom  Filipinos,  all  armed 
with  carbines,  shot-guns,  and  revolvers,  who  can  shoot 
almost  as  well  as  the  Americans,  and  who,  in  Mr. 
Bonsai's  opinion,  are  still  animated  by  the  sentiments 
which  they  entertained  when  they  were  in  the  ranks 
of  the  insurgents. 

the  coming  revolt. 

There  is  not  noticeable  the  slightest  change  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  dominant  races  of  the  islands. 
There  are  many  indications  of  preparations  for  a 
general  rising  when  the  opportune  moment  comes. 
When  the  outbreak  does  take  place  the  insurgents, 
Mr.  Bonsai  thinks,  may  absolutely  count  upon  the 
support  of  the  20,000  native  auxiliaries  who  will  be 
armed  and  drilled  by  the  American  Government. 
Mr.  Bonsai  maintains  that  the  Americans  are  in  the 
position  of  a  man  who  has  got  hold  of  a  bear's  tail 
without  knowing  it ;  and  now  the  one  question  that 
everyone  is  seeking  to  answer  is  how  to  let  go  without 
being  bitten  by  the  bear  or  having  the  feathers  of 
prestige  brushed  the  wrong  way.  "If  such  an  oppor- 
tunity can  be  offered  it  would  be  seized  upon  with 
an  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  unprecedented  in  our 
political  history." 

The  Bookman  for  November  is  a  Robert  Browning 
number. 

There  are  some  capital  papers  in  the  GirPs  Realm 
for  November.  Among  others  there  is  a  pleasant  chat 
with  Miss  Menpes  upon  process  work  as  a  profession  for 
girls.  "Girls  who  Excel  in  Sport  "  is  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  champions  in  croquet,  badminton,  golf  and 
hockey. 
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THE  INDEX  EXPURGATORIUS. 

The  Pope's  List  of  Forbidden  Books. 

An  interesting  article  in  the  Quarfcily  Rei^iew  is 
that  dealing  with  the  Roman  Index,  or  "Index 
Librorum  Prohibitorum,"  the  last  edition  of  which  was 
issued  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in  the  year  1900.  The  Roman 
Index  has  always,  owing  to  ignorance  of  foreign 
languages  and  other  causes,  been  extremely  inaccurate ; 
and  the  edition  of  1900,  says  the  reviewer,  is,  owing  to 
the  criticisms  of  a  German  scholar,  the  least  inaccurate 
ever  published. 

INDEXES  OTHER  THAN  PAPAL. 

The  earliest  known  censure  of  a  printed  book 
dates  from  Venice  in  the  year  1491,  when  the 
Papal  Legate  singled  out  for  proof  the  "  Monar- 
chia  "  of  Antonio  Roselli  and  the  "  Theses  "  of  Pico 
della  Mirandola.  The  sin  of  the  former  book  con- 
sisted in  its  maintaining  the  juristical  or  conciliar 
view  of  Papal  authority  ;  and  it  heads  a  long  series  of 
books  prohibited  for  the  same  reason.  The  pro- 
hibition of  heretical  literature  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Papacy.  Luther  in  1520  publicly 
burnt  the  Pope's  Bull,  the  Canon  Law  and  the 
writings  of  Eck  and  Emser;  and  Calvin  and  the 
German  Reformed  princes  interdicted  not  only 
Popish  works,  but  also  Protestant  publications  of 
which  they  did  not  approve.  The  first  catalogue 
really  worth  regarding  as  an  Index  is  that  of  Louvain, 
published  in  1546  by  direction  of  Charles  V, 

The  Papal  Indexes  were  never  absolutely  accepted 
even  in  Catholic  countries.  The  Spaniards  repeatedly 
suppressed,  ignored,  and  refused  to  publish  them,  and 
France  never  formally  accepted  the  Index,  though  she 
possessed  an  Index  of  her  own. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  INDEX. 

The  first  woman  whose  writings  were  prohibited 
was  Magdalena  Haymairin,  whose  offence  was  the 
publication  of  "  Sunday  Epistles  for  the  Whole  Year, 
set  out  Songwise."  She  was  joined  in  course  of  time 
by  Anne  Askew,  another  female  divine,  and  long 
afterwards  by  George  Sand.  There  are  four  cases  of 
father  and  son  being  coupled  in  prohibition,  the 
Dumas  being  the  best  known. 

Fenelon  is  the  most  memorable  of  Catholic  prelates 
whose  name  appears  in  thelndex,  but  Bossuet  narrowly 
escaped.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the  Index  heretical 
German  works  were  prohibited  ad  lib.,  but  between 
1600  and  1700  only  one  German  book  appears  in  the 
Index  ;  and  Heine's  "  Reisebilder "  was  the  next 
prohibited  book.  However,  many  learned  men  still 
wrote  much  in  Latin ;  and  Leibnitz  has  only  recently 
disappeared  from  the  forbidden  list.  In  1703  Hobbes' 
^*  Leviathan "  drew  down  the  thunderbolt,  and  six 
years  later  all  his  works  were  stricken  after  they  had 
been  half  a  century  in  use.  The  "  Religio  Medici " 
-was  proscribed  as  early  as  1646;  and  in  1669  was 
forbidden  Bacon's  "  De  Augmentis."  It  is  amusing 
to  note  that  the  Inquisitor  seemed  to  regard  Bacon 
and  Verulam  as  different  authors,  and  Bacon  was  not 


accurately  described  till  1790.  Altogether  the  Index 
seems  to  have  been  a  strange  muddle  of  blunders. 

THE  POPE  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

In  1 618  Kepler's  "  Epitome  of  Copemican  Astro- 
nomy "  was  prohibited.  The  volume  of  Copernicus 
himself  was  corrected  in  1620  by  order  of  the  secre- 
tary to  the  Index,  and  his  affirmations  shortened  down 
to  mere  hypotheses.  Up  to  1757  every  Index  con- 
tained this  rubric  :  "  All  books  forbidden  which  main- 
tain that  the  earth  moves  and  the  sun  does  not. "  But 
not  till  1835  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Galileo 
disappear  from  the  Index  at  a  time  when  the  prohibi- 
tion was  entirely  disregarded. 

SOME  NOTABLE  NAMES. 

The  metaphysicians  of  course  figure  valiantly  in  the 
Index :  Spinoza,  Malebranche,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume  being  present  in  addition  to  the  names  above 
mentioned.  Kant  was  left  out  in  the  cold  until  182 1 ; 
and  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Schopenhauer  are  still  outside. 
The  last  important  work  proscribed  on  the  eve  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall." 

The  recent  history  of  the  Index  added  many  names 
of  equal  celebrity:  Lamennais,  Gioberti,  Rosmini, 
Ventura,  Mamiani,  Curci,  Hermes,  Giinther,  Victor 
Hugo,  George  Sand,  Quinet,  Michelet.  Renan's  first 
condemnation  goes  back  to  1859 ;  his  last  bears  date 
July  14th,  1892.  DoUinger  is,  of  course,  among  the 
victims  of  the  Vatican  Censor,  but  Darwin  seems  to 
have  escaped. 

From  the  Index  of  1 900  three  thousand  names  have 
been  removed,  but  among  those  left  are  Goldsmith's 
"  History  of  England "  and  Sterne's  "  Sentimental 
Journey."  Absolute  prohibition  still  falls  upon  even" 
treatise  assailing  Roman  doctrine,  church  authority, 
and  the  clerical  order.  Books  of  magic,  spiritualism, 
and  freemasonry  are  classed  as  immoral  writings,  and 
versions  of  Scripture  not  approved  at  Rome  are  for- 
bidden except  to  students. 

In  conclusion,  the  reviewer  points  out  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  Index.  Probably  not  a  single 
book  which  later  times  would  value  has  p)erished 
under  the  Index.  But  if  every  great  name  which  it 
contains  from  Machiavelli  to  Renan  were  blotted  out, 
modern  literature  would  not  only  be  impoverished,  it 
would  become  unintelligible.  The  modem  world  is 
largely  the  creation  of  men  whose  names  are  to  be 
found  on  the  "  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum." 


The  true  story  of  Seth  Bede  and  Dinah  Morris,  with 
other  characters  in  "  Adam  Bede,**  is  begun  in  the 
Leisure  Hour  by  Mr.  William  Mottram,  whose  grand- 
mother was  Ann  Evans,  the  daughter  of  Thias  and 
'Lisbeth  Bede  and  the  sister  of  Adam  and  Seth.  He 
says  his  mother  and  grandmother  never  wearied  of 
telling  him  about  the  Evanses.  Adam  and  Dinah  died 
when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  Seth  Bede  died  nine 
years  later.  George  Evans,  the  father  of  George  Eliot, 
was  the  carpenter  and  builder  for  the  whole  locality 
of  Norbur}%  m  Derbyshire.  Every  one  of  his  five  sons 
was  taught  his  father's  trade.  Next  month  the  stor> 
proper  begins. 
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THE  TRIUMPHANT  TURK. 

Captain  Gambier  on  the  Revival  of  Islam. 

Under  the  somewhat  misleading  title  of  "Mace- 
donian Intrigues  and  their  Fruits  "  Captain  Gambier, 
R.N.,  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly  Review  a  very 
remarkable  and  extremely  interesting  article  upon 
Turkey  and  her  future,  or,  more  correctly,  upon  the 
Turks  and  Mohammedans  generally  and  their  present 
state  and  future  aspirations.  With  the  Macedonian 
problem,  which  is  the  nominal  subject  of  his  article. 
Captain  Gambier  deals  briefly,  his  main  points  being 
that  none  of  the  Macedonian  races  is  fit  to  dominate 
the  country,  and  that  the  true  Macedonians  are  the 
Moslems.  He  ridicules  the  idea  of  degenerate  Greece 
founding  a  new  Byzantium,  vOl  Macedonia,  and  scoffs 
at  the  idea  of  Italian  pretensions  in  Albania.  "  Left 
single-handed  in  an  encoimter  with  Turkey  in  Albania 
or  in  Tr^li,  the  fiasco  of  the  Abyssinian  campaign 
would  be  repeated  tenfold." 

THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  ISLAM. 

It  is  the  Turk  who  is  really  on  top  in  the  East,  and 
he  intends  to  remain  so.  There  is  no  question  of 
degeneracy  in  that  quarter.  The  Turk  is  not 
an  expiring  race.  When  we  remember  how 
the  Ottoman  Empire  has  dwindled  away  we  are 
apt  to  think  of  the  Turks  as  a  dying  people. 
But  looking  under  the  surface,  and  remembering  that 
Islamism  is  a  matter  of  faith,  not  of  territory,  one 
can  well  agree  with  many  Moslems  that  the  shrinkage 
of  their  power  in  Europe  is  not  a  misfortune.  A 
deep-thinking  Turk  once  remarked  to  Captain 
Gambier  :  "He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
predict  that  the  polytheism  of  the  Christian  would  not 
give  place  in  another  600  years  to  the  less  complicated 
belief  in  the  one  God  of  Mahomet."  The  600  years 
represent  the  advantage  in  age  which  Christianity  has 
had  over  Islamism. 

THE  COMING  JEHAD. 

To  keep  alive  the  faith  in  the  One  and  Indivisible 
God  is  the  set  purpose  of  Abdul  Hamid's  life.  He 
looks  on  Christianity  as  dead,  while  the  spirit  which 
conquered  half  the  world  is  only  dormant  in  his 
people. 

Doubtless,  to  many  this  will  seem  as  absurd  as  the  idea  of 
a  crusade,  but  to  hold  that  view  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  extra- 
ordinary religious  instinct  that  underlies  Mohammedanism.  I 
know  the  idea  of  a  Jehad  or  Holy  War  presents  to  many  the 
fantastic  idea  of  men  galloping  across  deserts,  shouting  the  war- 
cry  of  the  Prophet,  and  living  on  dates  and  water — hordes  to  be 
easily  routed  by  a  hundred  British  soldiers,  or  swept  out  of 
existence  by  a  handful  of  Germans.  But  the  modem  defenders 
of  the  faith  of  Allah,  in  Turkey  alone,  consist  of  some  450,000 
to  500,000  fairly  drilled,  well-armed,  incomparably  brave  and 
hardy  men,  all  within  two  hundred  miles,  or  a  few  hours'  rail, 
of  Constantinople  itself— probably  the  strongest  fortress  in  the 
world.  Then  behind  these  500,000  stand  over  2,000,000  men, 
still  in  the  prime  of  their  magnificent  and  sober  manhood,  not 
prowling  about  the  purlieus  of  a  great  city,  or  passing  their 
nights  in  the  tramps*  ward,  but  agricultural  labourers,  boatmen, 
and  others  who  live  by  their  own  hands,  all  trained  men  who 
have  passed  through  the  ranks.  And  again,  behind  them  are 
unnumbered  millions,  scattered  all  over  the  earth,  who  would 


unqu^tionably  rally  to  the  defence  of  their  Faith,  men  more 
instinct  with  the  fighting  quality  than  any  other  race. 

THE  PROPAGANDA  OF  ISLAM. 

Do  not  think,  says  Captain  Gambier,  that  no  pre- 
paration for  the  Turkish  renaissance  exists.  The 
Sultan  makes  no  pretence  to  be  a  great  warrior-  But 
he  has  worked  night  and  day  and  spent  millions  in 
preparing  the  way  for  a  more  militant  successor.  In 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  as  well  as.inihe  most 
populous,  silently  and  secretly  he  has  organised  a 
vast  agency  to  carry  out  his  idea.  All  over  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  very  heart  of  Asia  proper,  in  the  jentire 
south  of  the  Russian  Empire,  through  all  North  Western 
China,  in  Afghanistan,  and  among  our  own  Mahrattas, 
this  agency  is  firmly  established,  while  for  every  man 
so  employed  in  foreign  parts  there  hves  in  .Const^- 
tinople  a  counterpart  with  whom  he  is  in  xonstant 
correspondence.  And  so  is  kept  alive  the  faith  in 
Abdul  HaiQid,  the  Caliph,  combined  with  ihe  most 
complete  and  practical  missionary  effort  the  world 
has  hitherto  known.  Reason,  fanaticism,  argument — 
all  are  instruments  in  this  powerful  propaganda.  The 
vices  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  the  libertinage  of 
priests,  the  dependence  of  religion  upon  wealth,  are 
all  cited  in  the  literature  which  the  Sultan's  agents  all 
over  the  world  distribute  in  thousands. 

THE  OMNISCIENT  CALIPH. 

To  the  hands  of  the  omnipotent,  omniscient  Sult4n 
converge  all  the  threads.  The  Caliph  is  indefaJ^ble. 
Rising  early,  he  works  harder  than  a  London  account- 
ant. For  hours  he  receives  a  procession  of  secretaries, 
ministers,  ulemas,  dragomans,  petitioners,  emissaries 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  When  their  turn  comes 
they  find  that  the  Sultan  knows  all  about  their  busi- 
ness, and  disposes  of  it  without  asking  anyone's 
advice — 

that  he  has  cognisance  of  everything  that  passes  in  his  Empire, 
inchoate  and  loosely  governed  as  it  appears  to  be.  He  knows 
the  exact  revenue  which  every  village  should  produce,  and 
whilst  making  allowance  for  inevitable  plunder  by  ihe  Valk  and 
other  officials,  exacts  that  the  residue  be  paid  into  his  own  hands 
at  Yildiz  Kiosk.  What  these  sums  amount  to  no  Jiuman  being 
except  himself  actually  knows,  and  none  dare  ask.  The 
financial  status  and  banking  account  of  every  well-to-do  Otto- 
man subject  is  known  to  him,  and  if  an  official  asks  for  an 
advance  in  salary,  or  petitions  for  arrears,  his  Majesty  says  t 
•*  Pray  why  do  you  want  money?  There  is  /'4,722  13s.  2d.  to 
your  banking  credit.    Let  that  suffice." 

The  Sultan  is,  in  fact,  triumphant.  He  made  fools 
of  the  French  over  Mitylene,  and  has  used  the 
Germans  as  an  instrument.  He  is  a  parsimonious 
man ;  he  hates  equally  wasting  money  and  paying 
salaries,  and  millions  upon  millions  of  liis  revenues 
remain  unaccounted  for  and  never  see  the  light  of 
day.  Is  he  piling  up  a  war  chest  for  future  use? 
Captain  Gambier  evidently  thinks  so.  And  there  is 
every  reason  why  he  should,  for  "  Mohammedanism 
is  as  mighty  a  force  in  the  world  as  CaJthoficism — ^all 
the  more  so  because  the  common  intelligence  of 
mankind  is  in  revolt  against  sacerdotalism^ —a  curse 
effectually  banned  in  Islam  by  the  far-scemg  wisdom 
of  the  Prophet."  . 
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WHAT  IS  LIFE?  ' 

The  Latest  Answer  to  the  Old  Riddle. 

Carl  Snyder  contributes  a  brief,  intensely  interest- 
ing paper  to  Harper's  for  November  entitled  "  The 
Newest  Conceptions  of  Life."  He  declares  that  the 
physical  process  of  life  is  no  longer  a  riddle. 

A  series  of  fermentations. 

PhysiGflogy  has  now  solved  the  riddle,  and  the  answer 
is* that  life  is  simply  a  series  of  fermentations.  He 
describes  the  various  stages  by  which  biologists,  in  the 
course  of  Sixty  years,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
tha't  for  every  vital  function  there  is  a  ferment,  and 
the  sum  of  their  activities,  which  we  call  life,  is  no 
mpxe  than  a  series  of  fermentations.  It  is  an  English- 
mao — troft  Hill — who  three  or  four  years  ago  dis- 
covered that,  under  given  conditions,  the  destructive 
-action  of  a  ferment  is  reversible.  Under  the  influence 
of  one  ferment  a  substance  can  be  broken  up,  and 
the  addition  of  another  ferment  will  put  these  products 
together  sp  as  to  form  the  original  compound.  The 
^ibfogical  puzzle  of  the  hour  is  to  ascertain  what  are 
these  ferments.  So  far  they  have  utterly  baffled 
inquiry;  they  are  compounded  of  water,  air,  and 
.  carbon,  but  no  one  can  say  how  they  are  put  together. 

V  the  manufacture  of  life. 

But  we  may  hear  of  their  chemical  synthesis  in  our 
day,  and  that  will  be  but  a  prelude  to  the  manufacture 
of  life  in  the  laboratory.  This  new  conception  of 
life  leads  some  scientists  of  lively  and  daring  imagina- 
tion to  believe  that  perhaps  all  the  processes  of  life 

.  are  reversible ;  that,  under  given  conditions,  the  oak 
would  become  an  acorn  and  the  grown  man  a  child. 
*l'he  discovery  that  one  ferment  will  undo  the  work  of 

.  another  gives  Mr.  Snyder  reason  to  hope  that  we  may 
disc(5ver  in  our  day  the  veritable  fountain  of  life. 
What  we  call  growing  old  seems  merely  a  series  of 
destructive  fermentations  : — 

.  As  the  discovery  of  the  constructive  ferments  gave  at  last  a 
clue  .to  a  complete  account  of  the  whole  life  process,  so  to  those 
who.  have  closely  and  reflectively  followed  the  development  of 
bi^cJiemistry,  the  discovery  of  reversibility  in  fermentation  may 
in  time  disclose  the  reversibility  of  the  life  process  :  the  more  con- 
crete phrase,  the  arrest  of  death,  the  prevention  of  old  age,  the 
preservation  of  youth. 

Mr.  Snyder  maintains  that  the  discoveries  of  the 
Jast*few  years  — 

ghy;  earnest  of  the  d^y  when,  the  mode  of  action  of  the  ferments 
beiOg  as  well  known  as  the  working  of  rennet  in  the  making 
of  cheese  now,  the  action  of  the  cellular  ferments  may  be  reversed 
at  will.:  the  fabric  they  have  reared  would  go  down  piece  by 
piece,  the  separate  parts  shrink,  coalesce,  decrease,  until,  perhaps, 
naught  remained  save  a  formless  clot  of  jelly-like  stuflf— the  jelly 
of  life. 

Life  in  Crystals. 

In  (Connection  with  this  article  in  Harper^ s  may  be 
read.  Signor  Giovanni  Colazza*s  paper  in  the  Theo- 
S0pMcaI  Review^  which  Mrs.  Oakley  translates  from  the 
liaHan*  It  is  entitled  "  Life  in  Crystals,"  and  is  an 
account  of  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  Pro- 
fessor von  Schron,  who  has  devoted  the  last  eighteen 


years  to  a  study  of  crystals.  As  Professor  Bose 
discovered  that  metals  have  feelings,  so  Professor  von 
Schron  maintains  that  the  barriers  between  organic  and 
inorganic  kingdoms  can  be  swept  away.  Crystals  show 
vital  phenomena — first,  individual  motion ;  secondly, 
a  structural  evolution  in  the  matter  of  which  they  are 
constituted ;  thirdly,  an  internal  characteristic  move- 
ment in  the  shape  of  vibrating  waves.  Professor  von 
Schron  has  derived  from  his  researches  a  religious 
conception  of  the  universe,  and  asserts  that  his  reli- 
gious feeling  developed  itself  in  direct  proportion  in 
his  penetration  into  the  so-called  secrets  of  nature. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Theosophical  Review 
Mrs.  Besant  discusses  Professor  Bose's  discovery,  and 
maintains  that  his  experiments  have  established^  on  a 
definite  basis  of  physical  facts,  the  teaching  of  occult 
science  as  to  the  universality  of  life. 


DO  CRYSTALS  BREED? 

To  the  second  October  number  of  the  Rtviu  des  Deux 
Mondes  M.  Dastre  contributes  one  of  his  informing 
scientific  articles,  in  which  he  deals  with  the  hfe 
of  matter.  M.  Dastre  explains  the  existence  in 
crystals  of  something  analogous  to  the  power  of 
nutrition,  a  sort  of  starting-point  comparable  to  the 
egg  of  the  fowl  or  the  germ  of  a  plant  He  goes 
on  to  give  examples  in  which  crystals  appear  at 
any  rate  to  have  multiplied  themselves  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner.  Up  to  the  year  1867  scientific 
men  were  unable  to  obtain  crystals  of  glycerine,  but 
in  the  winter  of  that  year  crystallised  glycerine  was 
found  in  a  case  which  had  been  sent  from  Vienna  to 
London,  and  Crookes  exhibited  these  crystals  to 
the  Chemical  Society  of  London.  How  had 
they  come  to  be  formed?  No  one  could  teU 
at  that  time,  and  even  now  it  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture — namely,  that  it  was  a  case  of 
spontaneous  generation  of  crystals !  M,  Dastre 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  individual  crystals  of  1867 
have  had  a  kind  of  posterity ;  they  were  scattered  on 
glycerine,  and  they  were  reproduced — indeed,  there  is 
now  a  firm  in  Vienna  which  makes  them  on  a  large 
scale. 


Self-indulgent  Oxford. 

"Religion  in  Oxford"  is  the  title  of  a  piece  of 
mournful  reading  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review,  The 
writer  affirms  that  "  there  are  no  great  influences  in 
Oxford,"  least  of  all  on  its  religious  side.  He  bewails 
the  lack  of  serious  teaching  in  the  preaching  at  Oxford. 
This  is,  to  his  mind,  the  great  blot  on  the  religious  pro- 
vision made.  It  is,  however,  encouraging  to  find  that 
the  Church  Quarterly  Review  deals  faithfully  wiUi 
Oxford.  The  writer  says,  "  The  University  is  a  very 
efficient  school  of  self-indulgence."  Self-indulgence,  in 
a  general  sense,  seems  almost  a  characteristic  of  the 
place."  The  second  danger  is  the  "  affectation  of  elegant 
mdifference."  "  We  learn  at  Oxford,**  said  an  under- 
graduate, "  to  do  things  with  a  graceful  air  of  not  caring 
about  them." 
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WHAT  IS  GRIME? 

Human  Parasitism.  By  Max  Nordau. 
La  Revue  for  October  1 5th  contains  a  very  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  paper  by  Max  Nordau,  entitled  "  A 
New  Biolpgical  Theory  of  Crime."  Dr.  Nordau  finds 
that  none  of  the  current  definitions  of  crime  are  at  all 
satisfactory;  and  answers  the  vexed  question  by 
advancing  a  new  theory  which  fits  all  the  facts,  that 
crime  is  merely  human  parasitism,  or  acts  committed 
by  the  idle  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  The 
jurist's  definition  of  crime  as  something  illegal  is 
absurd,  as  laws  differ  and  are  changed  every  day. 
Nor  can  the  evolutionist's  definition  that  crime  is  an 
act  which  injures  the  community  collectively  be 
accepted,  as  there  is  no  final  standard  for  establishing 
what  is  the  good  of  the  community.  There  remains 
the  theory  of  Lombroso,  that  crime  is  atavism,  or 
retrogression  to  the  savage  state  in  which  crime  was 
normal.  This  Dr.  Nordau  will  not  accept,  because, 
Judging  from  modern  savages,  anti-social  crime  is  rare 
and  is  punished,  while  theft  and  murder  are  sanctioned 
merely  against  other  tribes,  exactly  as  among  civilised 
nations  they  are  permitted  in  time  of  war. 

^  THE  SAVAGE  NO  CRIMINAL. 

The  savage  is  in  no  way  the  anti-sogial  being  which 
the  habitual  criminal  is.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  more 
social,  and  more  a  "political  animal"  than  civilised 
num.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  primitive 
man,  who  is  regarded  by  Lombroso  as  the  archetype 
of  the  criminal,  was,  like  the  modern  savage,  a  social 
man,  who  was  in  no  sense  an  habitual  criminal 

THE  TRUE  DEFU^ITION  OF  CRIME. 

"  For  me,  then,"  says  Dr.  Nordau,  crime  is  human 
parasitism."  That  is  the  essence  of  all  habitual 
criminality.  Crime  regarded  in  this  light  is  an 
increasing  characteristic  of  civilisation  rather  than  a 
reversion  to  savagery.  In  primitive  life  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  industrious  by  the  idle  was  unknown, 
-except  in  the  case  of  the  savage  forcing  his  wife  to 
work  for  him,  in  which,  says  M.  Nordau,  was  perhaps 
the  first  indication  of  criminal  tendencies.  But  real 
parasitism  only  began  with  the  division  of  labour,  and 
the  frauds,  exaggerations  of  one's  own  value,  and 
depreciations  of  another's,  to-*  which  the  division  cf 
labour  naturally  leads.  Parasitism  appears  only  when 
men  attempt  to  take  without  giving  any  return,  and 
when  they  treat  others  as  instruments  for  their  own 
enrichment.  Those  who  fall  into  such  parasitism 
are  the  real  criminals.  Therefore  crime  is  not  atavism, 
but  a  new  phenomenon,  relatively  recent,  a  symptom 
of  social  and  individual  malady. 

In  this  sense  most  men  are  criminals.  In  fact  the 
germ  of  crime,  says  Dr.  Nordau,  exists  in  us  all.  The 
{X>werful  of  the  earth  are  criminals ;  from  the  wearers 
of  crowns  to  the  frivolous  Beau  Brummels,  all  have 
the  same  moral  physiognomy,  all  have  the  same  desire 
to  satisfy  their  diverse  appetites  without  the  least 
reciprocity.  Parasites  and  criminals  also  are  specula- 
tors, Protectionists  who  abuse  political  power  to 


impose  customs  duties  which  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  people, — all  these  are  one  with  the 
pirate  and  the  thief. 

THE  CRIME    OF  PASSION. 

^  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  theory,  while  it  compre- 
hends numberless  millions  who  are  not  regarded  as 
criminals  at  all,  omits  great  numbers  of  those  who  are. 
What  of  crimes  of  passion?  To  this  question  Dr, 
Nordau  replies  that  there  is  an  absolute  distinction 
between  crimes  of  passion  and  crime  properly 
described.  What  makes  the  distinction  apparent  is 
that  the  author  of  a  crime  of  passion  draws  no  advan- 
tage from  his  offence,  while  the  real  criminal  commits 
his  crime  in  cold  blood  with  the  single  purpose  of 
drawing  some  advantage  from  it.  The  accidental 
crime  or  crime  of  passion  is  a  psychical  storm  which 
can  never  be  fought  save  by  education  directed  to 
change  human  nature.  The  unpardonable  crime  is 
parasitism,  or  social  exploitation.  The  great  remedy 
for  that  would  be  a  new  organisation  of  society  which 
would  render  co-operation  perfect. 

"  The  doctrine  which  tends  towards  the  realisation 
of  that  ideal  is  called  Sociahsm,"  concludes  Dr. 
Nordau. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  GERMAN  MANCEUVRES. 

*'  Linesman,"  writing  on  this  subject  in  BlackweocTs 
Magazine^  expresses  his  grave  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  German  army  would  stand  the  test  of  a  great 
war.  Its  officers,  he  thinks,  are  perfect,  its  organisa- 
tion magnificent;  but  he  doubts  whether  conscription 
has  really  imbued  the  German  private  with  the  martial 
spirit.  He  also  has  grave  misgivings  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  German  soldier  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new 
conditions  of  warfare  created  by  the  magazine  rifle. 
He  says : — 

Dependence  and  docility,  his  domifiant  traits,  were  never  the 
must  valuable  of  military  qualities ;  the  greatest  feats  of  infantry 
have  not  been  owing  to  these  but  to  th'eir  opposites. 

He  does  not  think  that  the  German  troops  will  fail 
to  attack  in  their  comparatively  close  formations,  but 
the  losses  will  be  frightful : — 

They  will  face  them,  but  it  is  probable  that  their  courage  will 
but  render  the  failure  of  their  attacks  more  utter  and  the  success 
more  useless. 

His  general  conclusion  is  stated  as  follows : — 
To  no  army  in  Europe  is  the  discovery  of  the  power  of  the 
magazine  rifle  such  a  poser.  Yet  ifi  which  God  forfend,  their 
millions  are  ever  again  called  to  arms,  the  puzzle  must  be  solved 
long  before.  For  the  German  private  soldier  again,  however 
much  he  may  learn  before  a  war,  will  learn  nothing  in  war. 

Captain  H.  M.  A.  Hales,  who  writes  in  the  United 
Service  Magazine^  has  evidently  similar  misgivings : — 

A  study  of  the  French  and  German  Musketry  Regulatioas, 
whilst  it  impresses  the  reader  by  the  mass  of  carefully  thought- 
out  detail,  and  by  the  excellent  S3^tem — in  both  countries 
alike — of  training  the  recruit,  still  leaves  a  doubt  in  the  mind 
as  to  whether  either  France  or  Germany  has  yet  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  part  that  the  long  ranging  magazine  rifle  plays  in 
modem  warfare  and  as  to  whether  "theoretical"  rather  than 
"  practical "  is  not  the  better  epithet  to  apply  to  the  Regulations 
under  discussion. 
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a  submarine  salvage  boat. 

The  Inventions  of  Signor  Pino. 
Dr.  Carlo  Iberti  contributes  to  the  Contemporary 
Review  a  very  interesting  article  concerning  the  inven- 
tions of  Signor  Pino,  who  is  likely  to  become  almost 
as  famous  as  Marconi.  He  is  an  engineer  whose 
working  submarine  boat  is  used,  not  for  destruction, 
but  for  the  recovery  of  treasure  from  the  deep.  His 
boat  promises  to  make  an  immense  fortune  for  its 
inventor. 

A  SALVAGE  BOAT. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  ships  are  sunk  on  an 
average  every  month  of  the  year,  and  go  down  with 
all  their  cargoes  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Signor 
Iberti  says : — 

In  order  clearly  and  exactly  to  realise  the  value  of  the  inven- 
tion under  notice,  the  following  facts  have  to  be  considered  : — 

(1)  That  every  kind  of  operation  for  the  salvage  or 
recovery  of  ships  or  objects  can  be  done  with  great  ease  by 
means  of  this  small  boat  of  about  three  metres  diameter. 

(2)  That  it  has  been  tested  to  a  depth  of  150  metres,  and 
that  the  inventor,  who  has  descended  in  it  to  the  sea-bottom 
at  least  140  times,  has  successfully  worked  at  a  depth  of 
130  metres.  • 

(3)  That  two  persons  can  work  in  it  on  the  sea-bed  for 
twelve  hours  continuously  without  needing  to  return  to  the 
surface  for  air. 

(4)  That  every  object  lying  in  the  sea  is  clearly  and 
distinctly  seen  from  it,  at  any  depth,  through  windows  of  a 
special  crystal. 

(5)  That  the  boat  (which  can  be  set  in  motion  or  stopped 
instantaneously)  ascends  or  descends  at  will  at  a  speed  of 
3J  metres  per  second. 

(6)  That  it  will  stop  and  remain  perfectly  immovable  at 
any  depth,  in  perfect  equilibrium,  and  for  any  length  of 
time. 

(7)  That  it  walks  on  the  sea-bed,  moving  freely  on  an 
ingenious  single  wheel,  propelled  by  an  electric-driven 
screw. 

THE  HYDROSCOPE. 

But  his  submarine  boat  is  not  so  wonderful  as  his 
other  invention,  called  the  hydroscope.    By  its  use — 

A  person  will  be  able  : — 

(1)  To  see  clearly  and  distinctly  any  object  in  the  water 
down  to  the  bed  of  the  sea  and  practically  at  any  depth  ; 

(2)  To  take  clear  photograpns  of  whatever  he  perceives 
there ;  and  thus 

(3)  To  recover  therefrom  with  ease  and  at  very  small 
expense  anything  he  likes,  however  large  and  heavy  it  may 
be,  and  at  whatever  depth  it  may  lie. 

And  all  these  three  operations  will  be  performed  while  standing 
in  an  ordinary  small  \j02X  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

A  private  experiment  was  made  some  days  ago  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  only  one  person  being  present.  The  result 
was  simply  incredible  ;  a  large  volume  of  water — about  15,000 
cubic  metres — covering  an  area  of  sea-bed  of  1,500  metres 
perimeter — was  so  brilliantly  illuminated  that  all  the  objects 
moving  in  this  body  of  water,  or  lying  on  the  illuminated  sea- 
bed, were  clearly  and  distinctly  seen. 

THE  TREASURE  TROVE  OF  THE  SEA. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Pino  submarine  boat  and  the 
hydroscope  Dr.  Iberti  thinks  there  is  an  incalculable 
store  of  treasure  soon  to  be  brought  to  the  surface. 

He  says  : — 

Who  can  tell  the  value  of  all  the  precious  artistic  objects  lying  on 
the  sea-bottom,  for  example,  those  statues — the  masterpieces  of 
great  sculptors— which  were  wrested  away  from  Athens  and  sunk 
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in  the  Archipelago  during  the  Pompeian  wars— as  we  are  toia 
by  Livy — and  which  Signor  Pino  has  just  been  urged  by  ihc 
Greek  Government  to  recover  ?  We  can  hardly  realise  the  valu- 
of  the  Persian  fleet  wrecked  in,  the  Dardanelles,  of  the  ships  sunk 
in  the  Egyptian  waters  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  of  the 
Spanish  steamer  foundered  in  the  Bahia  de  Vigo,  and  of 
thousands  of  other  ill-fated  ships.  In  order  to  get  a  very  fiunt 
idea  of  the  enormous  importance  of  Signor  Pino's  invention, 
it  may  suffice  to  recall  to  mind  the  wreck  of  the  great  trans- 
atlantic steamer  Bourgogne^  which  caused  a  loss  of  twenty-foor 
million  francs  and  contained  sixteen  million  francs  in  zinc ;  the 
steamer  sunk  off  the  coast  of  Holland  with  gold  to  the  value  of 
twenty -seven  million  francs  ;  the  ship  wrecked  during  the  North- 
American  war  with  five  million  dollars  in  treasure ;  the  vessel 
dashed  to  pieces  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan  with  ingots  to  the 
value  of  625  million  francs  ;  the  armoured  ship  VicUria  sunk  in 
the  waters  of  Tripoli  with  a  large  treasure  in  gold  and  modem 
ordnance ;  the  war-ship  Black  Prince^  wrecked  during  the 
Crimean  war  in  the  Bay  of  Balaclava  with  (according  to  the 
most  reliable  historians)  forty  million  francs  in  money,  etc* 


A  PANORAMA  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

By  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 

In  a  dialogue  entitled  "  The  End  of  It  All,"  Mr.  J. 
K.  Jerome  contributes  to  the  Windsor  Magazine  for 
November  a  panorama  of  the  human  race  as  it  has 
been,  is,  and  will  be.    He  says : — 

WTiat  b  the  picture  that  presents  itself  ?   Scattered  here  ami 
there  over  the  wild,  voiceless  desert,  first  the  holes  and  caves, 
next  the  rude-built  huts,  the  wigwams,  the  lake  dwellings  of 
primitive  man.    Lonely,  solitary,  followed  by  his  dam  and 
brood,  he  creeps  through  the  tall  grass,  ever  with  watchful, 
terror-haunted  eyes ;  satisfies  his  few  desires  ;  communicates,  by- 
means  of  a  few  grunts  and  signs,  his  tiny  store  of  knowledge  to 
his  offspring  ;  then,  crawling  beneath  a  stone,  or  into  some  tangled 
comer  of  the  jungle,  dies  and  disappears.    We  look  again.  A 
thousand  centuries  have  flashed  and  faded.    The  sur^ce  of  the 
earth  is  flecked  with  strange  quivering  patches  :  here,  where  the 
sun  shines  on  the  wood  and  sea,  close  together,  almost  touching 
one  another  ;  there,  among  the  shadows,  far  apart.  The  tribe  has 
formed  itself.    The  whole  tiny  mass  moves  forward,  halts,  im 
backward,  stirred  always  by  one  common  impulse.    Man  has 
learnt  the  secret  of  combination,  of  mutual  help.   The  dty 
rises.    From  its  stone  centre  spreads  its  power  ;  the  nation  leaps 
to  life  ;  civilisation  springs  from  leisure ;  no  longer  is  each  man's 
life  devoted  to  his  mere  animal  necessities.    The  artificer,  the 
thinker  —  his  fellows  shall  protect  him.    Socrates  dreams, 
Phidias  carves  the  marble,  while  Pericles  maintains  the  law  and 
Leonidas  holds  the  barbarian  at  bay.    Europe  annexes  piece  by 
piece  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  gives  to  them  her  laws.  The 
Empire  swallows  the  small  State  ;  Russia  stretches  her  ann 
round  Asia.    In  London  we  toast  the  imion  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  ;  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  we  rub  a  salamander  to 
the  deutscher  Bund;  in  Pans  we  whisper  of  a  communion  of 
the  Latin  races.    In  great  things  so  in  small.     The  stores, 
the  huge  emporium  displaces   the  small   shopkeeper ;  ibc 
Trust  amalgamates  a  hundred  firms ;   the  Union  speaks  for 
the   worker.      The  limits  of   country,   of   language,  are 
found  too  narrow  for  the  new  ideas.    German,  American,  or 
English — let  what  yard  of  coloured  cotton  you  choose  float  from 
the  mizzenmast,  the  business  of  the  human  race  is  their  captain. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  old  Sam  Johnson  waited  in  a 
patron's  anteroom  ;  to-day  the  entire  world  invites  him  to  growl 
his  table  talk  the  while  it  takes  its  dish  of  tea.    The  poet,  ibe 
novelist,  speak  in  twenty  languages.     Nationality — it  is  the 
County  Council  of  the  future.    The  world's  high  roads  ran 
turnpike-free  from  pole  to  pole.    One  would  be  blind  not  to  sec 
the  goal  towards  which  we  are  rushing.    At  the  outside  it  is  but 
a  generation  or  two  off.    It  is  one  huge  murmuring  Hive — one 
universal  Ilive  just  the  size  of  the  round  earth.    The  bees  have 
been  before  us  ;  they  have  solved  the  riddle  towards  which  we 
in  darkness  have  been  groping. 
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EMILE  ZOLA  AND  HIS  LIFE  WORK. 

Many  Tributes  from  Various  Sources. 

Is  the  Contetnporary  Review  M.  Edouard  Rod 
writes  on  "  The  Place  of  Emile  Zola  in  Literature." 
M.  Rod  was  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  Zola's,  and  his 
article  is  one  of  warm  appreciation.    He  says  : — 

Zola  was  judged  differently  by  those  who  came  near  to  him 
and  by  those  who  only  knew  him  through  his  writings.  To  the 
latter  he  is  a  hard  realist,  an  ambitious  man,  a  proud  and 
Tioleot  polemic.  The  former  knew  him  as  a  familiar  and 
/rimiiy  figure — an  example  of  the  simple,  quiet  and  good  man, 
vrhich  alone  will  live  in  Uieir  memory.  If  Zola  had  lived  a  few 
more  years  he  would  have  become  the  prophet  of  an  optimistic, 
benignant,  and  "romantic"  socialism,  which  would  nave  had 
no  naturalism  "  in  it,  and  would  have  borne  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  sodalbm  preached  by  some  of  his  former  firiends. 
If  I  ventured  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  what  I  think  of  his  more 
immediate  r6U,  I  would  say  his  great  merit  has  been  whilst 
saturated  with  romanticism  to  have  grasped  its  inadequacy.  He 
can  never  be  praised  too  highly  for  having  shaken  the  intel- 
lectual tyranny  of  that  unhappy  school,  and  for  having  brought 
novel-writing  back  into  the  straight  paths  of  observation  and 
simplicity. 

An  Unreal  Realist. 

Sxi  excellent  literary  paper  is  that  of  Mr.  Francis 
Gribble  on  "  The  Art  of  Emile  Zola  "  in  the  Fart- 
mghdy  Review,  Mr.  Gribble's  main  point  is  that 
Zola  was  not  a  realist  at  all.  There  was  a  funda- 
mental fallacy  in  his  view  of  human  nature,  in  that  he 
ignored  conventional  illusions  and  tore  off  masks, 
which  are  quite  as  much  a  part  of  our  nature  as  our 
animal  appetites.  Zola  was  also  not  a  realist,  because 
he  failed  to  depict  what  was  real.  His  material  was 
taken  from  real  life,  but  he  compressed  much  more  of 
it  into  one  novel  than  could  actually  have  happened 
in  the  space  and  time  which  his  novel  occupied.  His 
documents  differ  from  those  of  the  man  of  science  in 
consistently  sacrificing  the  truth  to  the  tableau.  He 
never  drew  a  character  from  within  or  realised  any 
emotion  except  that  of  hunger. 

A  Leader  of  Forlorn  Hopes. 

The  author  of  "  Musings  without  Method "  in 
Blackwood  writes  on  Zola*s  lyrical  temperament.  He 

Jiays : — 

There  is  nothing  in  history  more  wildly  paradoxical  than  the 
career  of  M.  Zola.  Influenced  by  the  teaching  of  Claude 
Bernard,  he  convinced  himself  that  fiction,  like  chemistry,  was 
the  result  not  merely  of  observation,  but  of  experiment.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  the  craft  which  he  followed,  after  Balzac 
and  Flaubert,  was  not  imaginative,  but  scientific.  And  as  he 
was  from  the  first  a  man  of  conflict,  he  urged  his  doctrine  with  a 
ferocity  which,  while  it  made  enemies,  forced  discussion,  and 

favc  hiim  all  the  privileges  of  a  master.  Zola  was  a  leader  of 
>rlom  hopes.  The  scientific  novel  was  a  forlorn  hope,  so  also 
seemed  the  liberation  of  Drejrfus.  But  the  scientific  novel  was 
sold  as  no  novel  was  ever  sold  before,  and  Dreyfus,  having  left 
the  Devil's  Isle,  now  enjoys  the  larger  air  of  France. 

His  theory  of  art  b  already  rejected  ;  his  books  will  perhaps 
be  remembered  only  by  the  studious  ;  but  he  will  live  in  French 
history  as  a  man  who  sacrificed  all  for  justice,  and  who  by  his 
own  exile  liberated  the  wretched  victim  of  a  foolish  fanaticism. 

A  Cyclops. 

In  Macmillatis  Magazine  there  is  an  anonymous 
article  entitled  "  Some  Aspects  of  Zola  "  : — 


Zola  is  at  times  the  most  terrible  preacher  that  ever  afilicted 
humanity.  To  us  Zola  remains  a  Cyclops — gigantic  in  industry 
and  force,  but  always  a  Cyclops,  glaring  with  one  eye  upon  the 
plague-spots  of  the  world,  but  blind  to  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  spiritual  aspects  of  literature  and  life.  The  reproach 
against  Zola  is  this,  that  he  materialised  the  ideal.  To  revert  to 
a  former  metaphor,  he  remains  a  Cyclops,  a  giant  who,  half  in 
brutal  wantonness,  half  because  he  was  unaware  of  her  existence, 
caught  Pysche  in  his  hand  and  bruised  the  beauty  ox  her  wings. 

Zola  and  the  French  Academy. 

There  is  an  interesting  paper,  entitled  "  A  Key  to 
Emile  Zola,"  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Raphael,  in  the  New 
Liberal  Review^  from  which  I  quote  the  following 
passage : — 

Zola  was  ph3rsically  a  timid  man.  He  hated  speaking  in 
public,  but  when  he  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  witWield  from  dutv  by  physical  disin- 
clination. He  had  that  belief  in  himself  which  is  common  to  all 
the  really  great,  and  he  never  shirked  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty  under  stress  of  public  opinion  or  of  outside  argument.  '*  I 
am,"  he  used  to  say,  "  I  think,  logical  in  everything  I  do  or 
write."  And  this  undoubtedly  he  was,  even  at  such  times  as 
his  behaviour  aroused  the  laughter  of  his  contemporaries. 
People  have  often  wondered  why  a  man  like  Emile  Zola,  to 
whom  convention  and  conventional  consecration  meant  so  little, 
took  so  much  trouble  to  become  a  member  of  the  French 
Acadefmy.  The  reason  was  a  simple  one.  Against  his  better 
sense,  his  friends  persuaded  him  that  he  ought  to  be  one  of  a 
body  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  considered  to  be  formed  of 
France's  greatest  and  most  distinguished  men  in  literature  and 
science.  Having  once  formed  the  determination,  it  was  in  the 
man's  character  to  leave  no  stone  imtumed  to  bring  about  its 
fulfilment.  He  did  not  care  for  ridicule  a  tittle,  and,  having 
determined  that  he  would  be  elected,  he  was  a  candidate  for 
each  successive  vacancy  among  the  Forty,  and  strove  for  his  seat 
among  the  so-called  Immortals  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

ZoLA  THE  Note-Taker. 

The  author  of  "  An  Englishman  in  Paris "  writes 
interestingly  on  "  How  Zola  Worked,"  in  vthe  Novem- 
ber Monthly  Review.  He  lays  stress  mainly  upon 
what  is  described  as  "Zola's  Gargantuan  orgies  of 
note-taking  "  : — 

Emile  Zola  was  probably  the  most  'perfect  "descriptive 
reporter,"  in  the  very  best  meaning  of  the  term,  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Scattered  through  his  books  there 
are  a  couple  of  hundred  dioramic  and  panoramic  frag- 
ments, which  in  modem  journalism,  or  even  in  literature, 
have  not  been  equalled,  still  less  surpassed.  His  mind's 
eye  had  the  faculty  of  taking  in  a  whole  scene  at  once, 
with  the  necessary  complement  of  colour  and  persi>ective ; 
and  he  was  not  hampered  in  its  reproduction  afterwards  by 
either  philosophic  reflection  or  witty  and  humorous  shadowing. 
To  know  exactly  what  I  mean,  compare  his  work  with  Carlyle's 
description  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  or  a  page  from  the  pen 
of  that  remarkably  clever  young  journalist,  Mr.  Steevens,  who 
met  with  such  an  untimely  death  in  South  Afirica.  Let  it  not  be 
thought,  however,  that  Zola  had  no  wit  and  humour,  for  there 
are  many  good  specimens  of  both  in  his  controversial  writings. 

The  writing  of  "La  Faute  de  TAbb^  Mouret" 
involved  the  herculean  labour  of  wading  through  the 
works  of  the  Spanish  Jesuits.  But  this  is  nothing 
apparently,  compared  with  the  attention  to  minute 
points  pgiid  by  other  French  novelists  : — 

In  strict  obedience  to  the  method,  the  Goncourts  sent  one 
morning  in  hot  haste  for  a  live  sucking-pig,  lest  their  imagina- 
tion alone  should  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  noble  outlines  and 
musical  utterances  of  the  Dc^ker.  ^ 
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THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

An  "Edinburgh  Review"  Summary. 

There  is  a  very  brightly-written,  epigrammatic,  but 
somewhat  too  comprehensive  article  in  the  Edinbtirgh 
Rrview  for  October  on  "Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  Its  suffers  from  its  striving  after  complete- 
ness. Beginning  with  Campbell  and  ending  with  Mr. 
Kipling,  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  sum  up,  not  only 
all  the  first-class  poets,  but  even  many  of  the  second 
and  third  class.  The  reviewer  has  therefore  put  himself 
in  a  difficulty  from  which  he  is  only  extricated  by  the 
condensation  and  brightness  of  his  judgments. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  our  poets  ?  Camp- 
belFs  virtue  is  his  blamelessness ;  Crabbe,  infinitely 
superior,  merely  poured  new  wine  into  the  old  bottles 
of  eighteenth -century  classicism:  "a  serious, 
resourceful  Teniers  m  verse."  Coleridge  was  a 
shattered,  half-redeemed  prodigal,  whose  very 
creations  cry  out  against  him.  Scott  was  clumsy  as 
a  versifier. 

SHELLEY  AND  BYRON. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Shelley  and  Byron  will  ever 
have  justice  done  to  them.  The  lightning  of  their 
genius  was  too  deeply  tinged  by  the  more  unpopular 
and  less  abiding  colours  of  an  epoch  whose  effer- 
vescence was  checked  by  a  reaction  which  wreaked 
vengeance  upon  all  the  most  openly  avowed  products 
of  the  period  against  which  it  set  itself  to  war.  Social 
isolation  was  the  defect  of  both.  The  defect  of 
Shelley  was  exuberance.  That  is  true ;  but  is  it  true 
that  "  Prometheus  Unbound  "  would  have  gained  if  it 
had  been  reduced  to  one-fourth  ?  Reduction  would  not 
necessarily  have  meant  unity  and  cohesion ;  for  our 
part  we  have  always  regretted  that  "  Prometheus  "  did 
BOt  fill  a  few  dozen  more  pages. 

WORDSWORTH. 

"  You  cannot  place  Keats,  because  you  cannot  tell 
what  would  have  become  of  him."  Thomas  Moore 
is  dismissed  with  "  affectionate  remembrance."  The 
range  of  thought  in  Wordsworth,  his  rustic  dignity,  his 
power  of  seeing  poetry  in  common  things,  his  gentle, 
unaffected  mysticism,  and  his  simple  method  of  ex- 
pressing it,  are  his  chief  merits.  His  defect  is  a 
reiteration  of  subject,  begetting  monotony  of  treat- 
ment. But  his  worship  of  women  is  as  supreme  as  it 
is  simple. 

Walter  Savage  Landor  was  a  lazy  animal  who  would 
not  put  forth  his  strength.  We  admire  his  elevation  of 
style  and  his  intellectual  pride,  which  held  itself  aloof 
from  playfulness  in  metre,  trickiness,  and  triviality. 
Bit  he  was  not  an  evangelist;  he  could  not  make 
Nature  sing. 

TENNYSON. 

Tennyson  had  style  defined  by  the  reviewer  as  a 
masterly  elevation  of  manner,  an  inevitable  form  of 
phrase,  chasteness  in  rhythm,  caution  in  expression, 
finish  and  polish.  In  these  he  was  supreme.  He  was 
a  carver  of  cameos  which  he  set  in  a  blank  matrix. 
His  aim  was  always  lofty  ;  he  never  wrote  a  line  which 
would  express  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  readers. 


THE  BROWNINGS. 

'  The  genius  of  Browning  was  the  contrast  and  the 
complement  of  the  genius  of  Tennyson.  Browning's 
method  was  not  so  much  a  negative  lack  of  style  as  a 
positive  rejection  of  it : — 

His  magnificent  imagination,  his  intellectual  force,  Ids  instinct 
for  a  fine  subject,  his  love  for  and  mastery  over  landscape,  hl'i 
penetration  into  the  devious  passages  and  closed  chambers  of 
human  nature,  are  all  undoubted  ;  but  so  are  his  wilfulness,  hi*y 
roughness,  his  unliterary  avoidance  of  simplicity,  his  love  of 
leaving  his  reader,  and  perhaps  sometimes  himself,  lost  m  half- 
lights  of  intention,  and  half-thridded  mazes  of  unexpoijnded 
philosophy.  His  burliness  and  muscularity  found  acceptance 
with  many  persons  not  too  capable  of  appreciating  his  highest 
qualities,  but  who  fancied  that  they  had  found  in  him  satisfaction 
for  a  lack  of  virility  which  they  had  imputed  to  Tennyson  simply 
because  he  was  delicate  and  clear.  Many  such  mistook  his 
obscurity  itself  for  profundity,  thinking  that  what  they  could  not 
plumb  must  needs  be  deep. 

As  for  Mrs.  Browning,  she  had  feeling,  romance^ 
wit,  picturesqueness,  thoughtfulness  arising  into  wisdom, 
and  landscape,  but  none  of  these  was  hers  in  a  super- 
lative degree.  Her  artistic  taste  was  her  weakest 
point. 

THREE  MODERNS. 

Patmore,  Arnold,  and  Swinburne  have  all  been 
thoroughly  conscientious  in  form,  phrase,  workman- 
ship. Arnold  may  have  been  dry,  without  a  large 
stock  of  melodies ;  Patmore  over-frugal  and  over- 
chastened  ;  the  trill  of  Swinburne  exuberant,  repetitive, 
over-prolonged.  But  their  strings  are  ever  in  tune ; 
and  they  never  touch  their  instruments  with  a  slack  or 
slovenly  hand.  Clough  was  a  dweller  on  the  border- 
land  of  genius,  and  intellectually  was  picturesque  but 
unkempt,  like  the  landscape  of  the  moor  edges.  All 
the  poems  of  William  Morris,  great  and  small,  are  but 
reproductions  of  gone  forms  of  life,  and  of  affectations 
which  were  superseded  by  a  healthier  renascence. 
Through  all  Rossetti's  work  there  runs  a  sense  of  moral 
and  nervous  decadence. 

This  is  not  bad  as  critical  pemmican.  But  the 
article  as  a  whole  deals  too  much  with  styles  and 
schools  and  classifications,  which  after  all  are  the 
skin  and  not  the  stomach  of  poetry. 

The  English  Novel. 

The  article  on  "The  English  Novel"  in  the 
tccnth  Century  is  not  so  attractively  written,  but  it  has 
the  advantage  that  the  writer  does  not,  like  our 
poetical  critic,  think  it  his  duty  to  sum  up  every  single 
writer  of  the  century.  I  quote  the  reviewer  on  Scott, 
having  space  for  nothing  more : — 

It  was  for  Scott  to  show  outlying  tracts  of  the  world,  and 
backward  ranges  of  time,  peopled  with  living  creatures,  who 
were  not  mere  human  abstractions,  like  the  personages  of 
French  tragedy  ;  to  carry  abroad  and  into  the  past  something  ol 
that  noticing  eye  which  makes  the  present  living  and  signifiant, 
and  to  blend,  as  Shakespeare  did,  romance  and  comedy,  high 
life  and  low  life,  into  one  many-coloured  pattern.  And,  dealing 
as  he  did  from  the  first  with  Celtic  peoples,  where  the  point  ^ 
honour  is  in  no  way  confined  to  a  caste,  and  gentility  is  daimea 
by  the  bare-legged 'follower  as  well  as  by  the  chief,  he  went  far 
to  make  an  end  of  the  conventional  distinctions  in  art  betwe^ 
the  motives  and  the  sentiments  of  gentle  and  simple,  rich  ai»d 
poor.  In  a  sense,  Scott,  the  clansman,  paved  the  way  for 
Dickens,  the  Cockney,  and,  fcr  the  romance  of  familiar  life. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  RICHMOND  AND  HIS  WORK. 

The  new  Christmas  Monograph,  which  forms  the 
twenty-sixth  of  the  valuable  Series  on  Artists  issued  in 
connection  with  the  Art  Journal,  is  devoted  to  the  life 
and  work  of  Sir  William  Blake  Richmond,  and  a  very 
interesting  Monograph  it  is.  Miss  Helen  Lascelles  is 
the  author,  and  the  following  quotations  from  her 
study  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  variety  of  the 
artist's  work  and  interests  : — 

THE  ARTIST  IN  ITALY. 

In  1859  (writes  Miss  Lascelles)  Sir  William  painted  his  first 
picture,  "Enid  and  Geraint."  He  sold  it  for  ^"20,  spending 
the  money  in  his  first  journey  to  Italy.  This  journey  marked 
an  epoch  in  his  life.  Brought  up  to  believe,  above  all  others, 
in  the  Italian  school  of  painting,  Italy  was  the  land  of  his 
dreams,  and  there  was  no  better  awakening  for  him  than  when 
be  found  himself  in  Venice,  Florence,  Milan,  and  Genoa  ; 
indeed,  it  was  a  complete  fulfilment  of  his  anticipations.  This 
journey  laid  the  foundation  of  his  enduring  love  for  Italian 
art,  for  the  country,  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  its  people. 

At  the  end  of  1865  he  once  more  went  to  Italy,  this  time  to 
Rome.  The  studio  in  which  he  worked  was  that  in  which 
Leighton  had  some  years  earlier  painted  his  famous  Cimabue 
and  Giotto."  Here,  under  the  shadow  of  Leighton,  the  large 
picture  of  the  *'  Procession  in  Honour  of  Bacchus"  was  begun. 
Mr.  Gladstone  took  a  great  interest  in  its  progress,  and  would 
come  and  sit  in  the  studio  and  watch  with  keen  enjoyment  the 
work  grow  under  the  artist's  hand. 

The  great  ambition  of  his  life,  to  execute  mural  painting  and 
decoration,  had  never  been  lost  sight  of,  and  he  now  set  to  work 
in  earnest  to  qualify  himself  for  it  by  acquiring  all  the  knowledge 
of  various  branches  of  art  he  could,  so  tnat  should  the  occasion 
arise  he  would  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  studied 
good  examples  of  mural  decoration,  both  in  fresco  and  mosaic, 
in  the  churches  of  Rome  and  the  Vatican,  the  museums  of  Naples 
and  Rome. 

DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL's  CATHEDRAL. 

With  reference  to  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  about  which  so  much  has  already  been 
Hfitten,  Miss  Lascelles  says  : — 

The  time  came  at  last  when  Sir  William  was  called  upon  to 
undertake  the  decoration  of  St.  PauFs  Cathedral  in  mosaic. 
This  he  regards  as  the  work  of  his  life,  on  which  all  previous 
study  centred.  He  had  gone  into  the  subject  so  thoroughly  in 
Italy,  that  when,  in  1891,  he  was  approached  with  a  view  to  the 
decoration  of  St.  Paul's,  he  felt  perfectly  ready,  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  to  undertake  it.  The  result  of  the  enterprise 
everyone  knows — it  has  been  much  abused  and  much  praised. 
The  hostile  attitude  is  very  natural,  for  English  people  have 
been  so  long  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  colour  in  buildings 
that  the  idea  has  arisen  that  architecture  should  necessarily 
stand  alone,  a  solitary  art,  and  it  has  been  forgotten  that  from 
time  immemorial,  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  no  build- 
ings  were  complete  without  the  addition  of  colour. 

When  the  Dean  and  Chapter  first  approached  Sir  William 
upon  the  subject  of  decorating  St.  Paul's  they  asked  him  to 
judnt  upon  the  walls ;  but  this  he  declined  to  do.  Not  only 
because  Wren  had  intended  to  decorate  his  cathedral  in  mosaic, 
but  also  because  mosaic  can  be  washed  without  injury  to  it,  an 
absolutely  necessary  precaution  in  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere 
of  London.  A  further  advantage  is  that  mosaic  admits  of  a  free 
use  of  gold,  which  is,  in  his  opinion,  a  necessity  of  decoration  in 
our  climate,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other. 

As  soon  as  Sir  William  had  received  the  commission  he  drew 
out  his  scheme  of  design  and  started  for  Italy,  to  re-study  the 
mural  decoration  in  Rome,  Sicily  and  other  places.  He  deter- 
nuned  to  set  his  face  against  pictorial  mosaic,  and  to  adhere  to 
the  principles  of  design  and  execution  which  prevailed  in  Greece, 
Italy  and  Asia  Minor  during  the  classical  times  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  revived  again  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in 
England,  in  the  nineteenth ;  he  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  his 
design  should  be  controlled  by  his  material,  not  the  material  by 


the  design.  Another  sine  qu&  non  was  that  the  work  should  be 
executed  by  English  and  not  foreign  labour. 

The  colour  scheme  is  explained  and  described  in 
the  Monograph. 

tOVE  OF  MUSIC. 

Sir  William  has  won  distinction  as  a  portrait-painter  ; 
he  has  always  been  a  devoted  student  of  archi** 
tecture,  and  music  is  another  of  his  artistic  interests. 

Intensely  idle  concerning  things  that  he  did  not  like,  he  was 
very  industrious  over  studies  that  appealed  to  him,  and  capable 
of  iiard  and  severe  application,  a  quality  which  in  later  life  he 
has  carried  almost  to  excess.  He  early  displayed  talent  and 
fondness  for  music,  and  to  this  day  it  goes  hand<in-hand  with 
art,  the  two  chief  delights  of  his  life.  The  musical  tnvming 
bestowed  on  him  was  of  the  most  thorough  description.  iJis 
first  lesson  was  given  to  him  by  old  Edmund  Knyvett,  who  was? 
one  of  Haydn's  pupils.  He  used  to  go  to  York  Street  ,dreii^ ' 
in  a  blue  coat,  with  brass  buttons  and  shorts,  and  play  Moear9s 
and  Haydn's  fugues  and  sonatas  upon  one  of  those  clianning 
tinkling  little  pianos  made  about  150  years  ago. 

Another  musical  friend,  and  one  who  has  indirectly  cxeitSscd 
a  great  influence  over  Sir  William's  life,  was  Mr.,  now  s^i^' 
Herbert  Oakeley,  who  to  an  equal  love  for  music  added  in<>re 
scientific  knowledge.  They  became  intimate  vhen  Sir  WiUiiara 
was  about  fifteen,  and  he  often  used  to  go  and  stdy  with  J^r. . 
Oakeley  at  Hampton  Court,  when  they-  would  spend  most  'of 
their  time  in  the  chapel,  playing  concertos,  organ  fugues,  |itid. 
whole  symphonies  on  F ather  Smith's  beautiful  organ  during  IIk 
day,  and  on  the  piano  of  evenings.  Wagner's  star  had  not^^t. 
risen,  and  Handel,  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  and  Beethoven  l^cre. 
their  favourite  composers.     .  . 


!"  Which  are  the  Best  Pictures  in  the  World? 

Mr.  Frederic  Dolman  contributes  to  the  Strand 
Magazitie  for  November  the  result  of  an  inquiry  whfch 
he  made  as  to  what  are  the  most  precious  piptures 
in  the  world.  He  submitted  the  question  to  the 
curators  or  directors  of  all  the  best  picture-galleries 
outside  Great  Britain,  and  he  embodies  in  his  article 
the  answers  he  received.  The  following  catalogue  of 
pictures  is  interesting.  In  each  case  the  selection  bf 
the  picture  has  been  made  by  the  official  custodian  of 
the  gallery  in  which  it  appears  : — 

The  Louvre  :  Leonardo  da  Vinci  s  La  Gioconda. 

The  Prado  :  Velasquez's  Meninas. 

The  Rijks  Museum,  Amsterdam  :  Rembrandt*s  Night  Watch. 
The  Hague  Gallery  :  Paul  Potter's  **The  Young  Bull.^' 
The  Vienna  Belvidere  :  Rubens'  Ildefonso  Altar. 
•The  Berlin  Gallery  :  H.  and  J.  van  Eyck's  "  Worship  of  the' 
Lamb." 

The  Dresden  Gallery  :  Raphael's  Madonna. 

The  Munich  Pinakothek  :  Murillo's  *'  The  Melon  Eaters." 

The  Antwerp  Museum  :  Qucntin  Matsy's  "  The  I)escent  from 
the  Cross." 

The  Florence  Uffiei  Gallery  :  Titian's  Flora. 

The  Florence  Pitti  Gallery:  Raphael?s  "La  Madonna  della. 
Seggiola." 

The  Borghese  Gallery,  Rome :  Titian's  Sacred  and  Profane 
Love. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Art,  Venice  :  Titian's  Assumption  oC 
the  Virgin. 

China  and  Her  Mysteries. 

All  who  desire  to  understand  China  and  the  problems 
which  arise  owing  to  the  opening  of  that  country  by 
European  Powers,  should  read  "  China  and  Her  Myster- 
ies," by  Alfred  Stead,  which  gives  in  a  simpk.  form  the^ 
essential  points  about  China  and  the  Chinese.  Sent 
post  free  from  this^ajfice  for  is.  6d. 
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MODERN  PHILANTHROPY  UNDER  FIRE. 

In  the.  quarterlies  of  last  month  appear  two  criti- 
cisms^ of  some  of  our  most  approved  methods  of 
modern  philanthropy.  We  give  them  here  for  what 
they  are  worth,  without  endorsing  either  the  state- 
ments or  the  spirit  of  the  critics. 

"the  model  employer"  denounced. 

In  the  Economic  Review  (the  organ  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union)  Mr.  John  Garrett  Leigh  writes  on  the 
Ethics  of  Employment.  He  begins  by  denouncing 
the  teaching  of  the  Manchester  School  as  "the  most 
pernicious  doctrine  which  has  ever  cursed  economics." 
This  is  a  mere  prelude,  however,  to  his  main 
attack : — 

I  have  referred  to  the  Manchester  school  only  to  deal  more 
fully  with  what  1  will  call  the  pseudo-philanthropic  doctrine. 
Personally,  I  regard  this  as  only  a  little  less  pernicious  than  the 
Laiisezfaire ^ooinnt.  It  has  done  much  to  undermine  manhood, 
iiMividuality  of  character,  strenuousness  of  purpose.  It  is 
hcfalded  with  popular  acclaim  ;  its  prophets  are  photographed 
as  public  beaefactors,  and  altogether  it  is  quite  a  fashionable 
doctrine.  II  produces  modern  and  model  villages,  with  libraries 
and  wadi-houses,  public  gardens — all  ripe  for  illustrated  adver- 
ttsemepts;  The  model  villages  are  regarded  as  paradises,  at 
which  the  peris  of  the  world  gaze  hungrily.  .  .  .  The  pseudo- 
philanthropist  takes  a  great  interest  in  his  workpeople.  He 
provides  them  with  good  houses,  which  they  rent  from  him ;  he 
maps  out  the  village  as  he  wishes  it  to  appear.  Usually  he  will 
not  have  a  public-bouse  in  it,  but  for  social  relaxation  he  builds 
libraries:  and  gymnasia.  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
I  do  not  attack  him.  I  admire  his  theories  ;  I  admire  hb  sense 
of  moral  responsibility  ;  I  admire  his  pride  in  his  workpeople. 
But  I  do  think,  and  I  hope  to  prove,  that  the  extreme  philan- 
thropic employer  is  by  no  means  a  blessing  to  the  world.  **  I 
am  not  a  philanthropist,"  said  one  of  them  the  other  day  ;  **  I 
do  it  because  it  pays  !  "  Could  any  condemnation  more  severe 
be  conceived  ? 

Mr.  Leigh's  objection  is  that  the  employer  is 
attempting  to  perform  himself  what  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  action  of  others.  In  fact,  the  employee  practically 
chooses  nothing.  He  is  well-housed  and  well-paid,  but  the 
priceihe  pays  for  it  is  his  own  individuality.  "  Indeed, 
in  one  model  village  there  is  a  new  religion  established 
l^y  the  employer,  with  a  chaplain  and  form  and  rites, 
as  far.  as  churchings  and  baptisms." 

Mr.  Leigh's  second  objection  to  the  system  is  that 
it  tends  towards  tyranny.  The  employee  is  not  the 
free  agent  which  the  ordinary  employee  is  : — 

Ha  has  neither  voice  nor  language  for  his  grievances,  for  trade 
unions  cannot  breathe  in  that  atmosphere,  and  a  **  leader  "  soon 
linds  the  gates  of  the  model  village  closed  behind  him. 

The  third  objection  is  more  vital : — 

When  the  employer  tells  us  that  **  philanthropy  pays,"  what  is 
his  meaning  but  that  he  is  getting  his  labour  even  cheaper  than  the 
man  who  buys  il  ia  the  cheapest  market,  but  is  not  in  so  many 
words  a  commercial-eyed  philanthropist  ?  Indeed,  there  is  a 
subtle,  violation  of  the  Truck  Acts,  the  working  man's  charter ; 
for  the  fact  of  reduced  rent  is  taken  into  account  in  fixing  wages. 

Is  Mr.  Leigh  sure  of  his  facts  ?  Can  he  prove  that 
workers  resident  in  model  villages  receive  lower  wages 
than  workers  in  the  same  trade  resident  elsewhere  ? 


OF  Reviews. 

"  The  Pampered  Children  of  the  Poor," 

The  International  Journal  of  Ethics  contains  an 
article  with  this  heading  by  Ida  M.  Metcalf.  She 
refers  to 

the  establishment  and  multiplication  of  such  beneficent  inno- 
vations as  the  day  nursery,  the  free  Kindergarten,  the  light, 
sunny  and  attractive  schoolroom,  the  public  playgrounds,  baths, 
and  parks.  .  .  .  the  greater  gentleness  with  which  children  are 
treated,  the  sympathy  with  their  feelings  and  wishes,  and  the 
general  conviction  that  little  children  have  an  inalienable  right 
to  opportunities  for  healthy  development  of  body  and  mind,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  adults  to  help  secure  a  reasonable  degree 
of  happiness  to  the  only  portion  of  the  populace  whose  Uves 
they  can  hope  to  brighten  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  writer  admits  the  success  of  Kindergarten 
methods  in  the  very  first  steps  of  the  process.  The 
later  steps,  she  seems  to  think,  are  attended  with 
disastrous  failure : — 

What  these  young  people  most  need  to  learn  is  the  dignity 
of  labour,  and  the  fact  that  self-respect  demands  obedience  to 
law — in  short,  the  supremacy  of  duty  over  personal  inclination. 
What  they  are  learning  is  to  do  voluntarily  only  what  they  find 
agreeable  and  interesting,  and  to  consider  the  fact  that  their 
work  is  hard  or  makes  them  nervous  the  best  of  reasons  for 
neglecting  it.  They  see  themselves  and  their  moods  as  the  pivot 
of  a  complaisant  social  order — and  for  this  distorted  view  of  life 
the  school  system  is  seriously  to  blame.  .  .  .  Disobedience, 
impertinence,  and  total  neglect  of  school  duties  are  condoned 
because,  forsooth,  children  are  not  adults.  Flatterr  and  weak 
concessions  are  so  lavishly  bestowed  that  the  withholding  of 
them  is  resented  as  an  unpardonable  injury.  Principals  and 
teachers  unite  in  shielding  their  sensitive  charges  from  all  un* 
pleasant  consequences  of  indolence  or  peversity. 

The  writer  urges  that  a  slight  infusion  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy  would  greatly  ennoble  the  view  of  life 
held  by  our  school-children. 


Friends  and  Friendships. 

One  of  the  most  vexatious  problems  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  is  how  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  exists  between 
isolated  sections  of  society,  and  to  bring  interest  into  the 
lives  of  its  scattered  units.  It  was  to  achieve  this  difficult 
work  that  the  Correspondence  Club  was  founded  in  1897, 
and  it  is  now  possible  with  the  aid  of  the  post  to  bring 
into  immediate  mental  contact  with  each  other  hundreds 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  living  in  crowded  or 
scattered  parts  of  the  world  at  home  and  abroad  who  seek 
friends  and  friendships,  and  to  thus  remove  from  their  lives 
that  dearth  of  interest  which  is  the  ban  of  civihsation.  It 
is  possible,  indeed,  to  be  surrounded  with  relatives  and 
acquaintances  and  yet  to  be  possessed  of  few  if  any  con- 
genial friends  with  whom  sympathetic  talk  and  corre- 
spondence upon  mutually  interesting  subjects  is  possible. 
It  is  not  a  multitude  of  friends  or  acquamtances  that  is 
required,  but  a  few  whose  mutual  interests  act  as  a  con> 
necting  link  to  unite  those  who  are  now  separate,  and  who 
if  introduced  to  each  other  by  some  easy  method  will 
banish  frOm  their  lives  that  sense  of  loneliness  so  hurtful 
to  happiness  and  contentment.  By  the  anonymity  clause 
in  the  rules  of  the  Correspondence  Club  passing  acquaint- 
ances can  be  made  until  the  right  friend  is  discovered, 
after  which  names  and  addresses  can  be  exchanged^  if 
desired,  or  the  correspondence  can  at  any  moment  cease. 
The  Conductor,  Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street,  W.C., 
will  be  glad  to  send  all  particulars  on  receipt  of  a 
stamped  addressed  foolscap  envelope. 
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THE  WHITE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  Contemporary  Review  publishes  an  article  sug- 
gested by  the  holding  of  the  recent  Conference  at 
Frankfort,  on  the  subject  of  the  suppression  of  the 
traffic  in  young  women  for  immoral  purposes,  which  is 
usually  described  as  the  "  white  slave  trade."  The 
writer  says  : — 

Young  girls  were  regularly  recruited,  especially  in  the  poorer 
Eastern  countries  of  Europe,  by  fraudulent  promises  of  light, 
respectable  service  at  good  wages,  offered  by  agents  of  houses 
not  only  in  Western  Europe  but  in  South  America  and  in  the 
East,  agents  who  found  it  worth  while  to  spend  large  sums  of 
money  and  to  undertake  regular  commercial  journeys,  so  great 
was  the  price  of  their  booty  in  the  markets  of  Argentina  and  of 
Constantinople.  Far  from  being  merely  a  local  evil,  the  trade 
derived  its  principal  support  from  its  foreign  imf>orts. 

It  is  a  true  slave  trade.  The  subjects  of  it  are  usually  young  and 
inexperienced  girls,  obtained  from  among  the  poor  and  ignorant 
classes.  Though  not  seized  by  force,  they  are  cheated  into 
starting,  and  once  over  the  frontier  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
their  conductors.  Hardly  any  being  could  b«  conceived  more 
utterly  helpless  than  a  peasant  girl  on  a  journey  through  a 
foreign  land,  where  she  knows  nobody  and  nothing,  and  is 
unaUe  to  communicate  even  with  a  casual  fellow-traveller.  Go 
on  she  must,  and  she  is  generally  far  away  from  home  and 
friends,  if  not  actually  delivered  over  to  her  ultimate  purchaser 
and  shut  up,  before  she  finds  out  what  is  intended  to  be  done 
with  her. 

The  fact  is  that  the  international  nature  of  the  horrible  busi- 
ness is  its  protection.  All  that  is  visible  is  an  occasional  party 
of  travellers,  shipping  from  Bordeaux  or  Southampton,  which 
appears  to  include  girls  speaking  foreign  tongues  who  seem  to 
be  in  the  charge  of  suspicious-looking  men. 

After  a  warm  tribute  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
Mr.  \V.  A.  Coote,  a  short  account  is  given  of  the 
successive  steps  which  led  up  to  the  holding  of  the 
International  Conference  at  Paris  last  summer : — 

M.  Delcasse,  at  the  instance  of  M.  Berenger,  entered  warmly 
into  the  project,  and  his  invitation  was  accepted  by  all  the 
Governments  of  Europe  excepting  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
iitates;  also  by  Brazil.  The  resolutions  of  this  Conference, 
referred  to  the  several  Governments  for  ratification,  have  not 
yet  been  published.  But  it  is  understood  that  they  fully  carry 
out  the  views  of  the  London  Congress,  and  contain  provisions 
that  the  legislation  of  each  country  is  to  be  so  amended,  if 
necessary,  as  to  provide  universally  for  the  punishment  of 
procurers — in  the  case  of  adults  by  force,  fraud,  threat,  abuse  of 
authority  or  other  constraint,  and  in  the  case  of  minors  with  or 
without  these  conditions — even  when  the  crime  is  constituted  by 
several  acts  perpetrated  in  different  countries.  They  also  provide 
for  extradition  of  offenders  and  for  mutual  assistance  in  obtaining 
evidence  and  other  matters.  But  beyond  making  these  provi- 
sions, which  are  intended  to  take  effect  in  six  months,  the 
Plenip>otentiaries  declare  that  they  are  only  a  minimum,  and 
also  that  imprisonment  ought  to  be  the  penalty  of  the  crime. 
Further,  they  have  sketched  out  a  plan  for  mutual  arrangements 
which  if  carried  out  will  undoubtedly  put  enprmous  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  traffic  ;  for  example,  a  system  of  central 
offices  in  communication  with  each  other,  a  general  surveillance 
over  railway  stations  and  ports,  the  employment  of  the  Consuls 
and  Diplomatic  Agents  to  check  the  trade,  and  the  return  to 
their  own  countries  of  girls  who  have  been  enticed  away  or  of 
foreign  women  of  immodest  life  who  are  willing  to  go  back 
home.  And  they  suggest  the  surveillance  of  registry  offices 
which  place  out  foreigners. 

Munseys  Magazine  for  November  contains,,  besides 
the  usual  mass  of  fiction  and  descriptive  articles,  a  well 
illustrated  paper  describing  Peasant  Costumes  of  Europe. 
There  is  also  an  account  of  the  growth  of  the  present 
position  of  horse-racing  in  the  United  States. 


THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  CHINESE  NUMERAL 
ALPHABET. 

The  Sunday  at  Home  for  November  is  distinguished 
by  three  remarkable  stories  of  religious  heroes.  Mr. 
David  Williamson  describes  the  wonderful  career  of  Miss 
A^es  Weston,  the  Sailors*  Friend,  of  Devonport,  and 
Miss  Sarah  Robinson,  the  Soldiers*  Friend,  of  Ports- 
mouth. But  a  perfect  romance  of  philanthropy  is 
Miss  Cumming's  story  of  the  Rev.  W.  Hill  Murray, 
of  Peking.  The  son  of  a  Glasgow  working-man, 
who  at  nine  years  of  age  lost  his  left  arm  by  an  accident 
in  a  sawmill,  and  was  subsequently  engaged  as  a  rural 
postman,  he  aspired  to  mission  work,  and  served  for 
seven  years  as  colporteur  among  the  foreign  sailors  on 
the  Clyde.  His  success  here  led  to  his  being  sent  to 
North  China,  where  he  learned  the  fanguage  and  sold  the 
Chinese  Scriptiu-es.  A  blind  man  came  to  him  one  day, 
and  asked  for  a  Bible  that  others  might  read  it  to  him. 
Mr.  Murray  had  felt  much  for  the  many  blind  Chinamen 
about  him,  and  wondered  if  some  adaptation  of  the 
Braille  type  could  be  introduced  ;  but  how,  in  a  coimtry 
without  an^alphabet,  was  he  to  succeed  ?  At  last  he  hit 
upon  the "  device  of  writing  down  the  408  sotmds 
of  the  language  as  spoken  at  Peking,  with  a  numeral 
under  each  sotmd.  He  used  dots  to  represent  the 
numerals  that  corresponded  to  the  sounds,  and  so 
invented  for  the  blind  a  veritable  Chinese  alphabet.  It 
was  thus  much  easier  for  the  blind  Chinamen  to  learn 
to  read  than  for  the  Chinamen  who  were  not  blind. 
On  several  of  the  poor  asking  Mr.  Murray  to  provide 
them  with  an  easy  system  of  learning  to  read,  it  flashed 
on  him  that  he  should  connect  the  white  dots  by  straight 
black  lines.  By  so  doing  "he  produced  a  series  of 
lines,  angles,  and  squares,  forming  the  simplest  set  of 
symbols  ever  devised  for  use  in  any  country."  He  got 
the  types  cast  at  last  after  infinite  trouble,  and  tried  his 
new  alphabet  on  some  of  the  oldest  and  dullest  of  his 
seeing  converts.  He  gave  them  27d.  a  day  to  induce 
them  to  learn  to  read,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  they 
could  both  read  and  write,  Chinamen  ordinarily  taking 
six  years  to  read  the  ideograph.  So  the  crippled 
Glasgow  boy  became  the  inventor  of  the  numeral  type 
for  China.  The  first-class  mission  premises,  which  he 
had  erected  at  the  cost  of  no  small  trouble,  were  burned 
down  by  the  Boxers,  and  most  of  the  blind  inmates 
massacred.  He  himself  went  through  the  siege  of  the 
Legations.  He  has  since  had  given  him  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  in  return  for  the  loss,  other  commodious 
and  suitable  premises.  But  the  long  strain  has  broken  his 
health.  Botn  he  and  his  wife  and  family  have  been 
invalided  home. 


In  the  Ladfs  Realm  for  November  there  is  an  illus- 
trated paper  which  shows  the  homes  of  several  heroines 
in  famous  romances.  These  are  : — Connor  Place, 
Russell  Square,  Wirksworth  Cottage,  Jennie  Deans' 
Cottage,  Gateshead  Hill,  Cowan  Bridge,  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,  Tewkesbur>'  High  Street,  House  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  ladies  who,  under  the  title 
of  "  Primrose  Dames,"  have  created  the  most  efficient 
political  organisation  in  England,  will  do  well  to  look  up 
the  Lady 5  Realm  for  November,  in  which  they  will  find 
the  portraits  of  the  leaders  of  the  Primrose  League. 
Reginald  Bennett,  who  writes  the  article,  says  that  Liberal 
women  fail  where  Tory  women  succeed,  because  the 
Liberal  women  never  cease  to  deal  in  the  minor 
masculine,  while  the  Primrose  Dame  boldly  brings  into 
the  arena  the  eternal  feminine. 
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MOTORS   AND  MOTORISTS. 

English  Lady  Motorists. 

"  Ignota  "  in  the  Woman  at  Home  publishes  an 
interesting  gossipy  article  about  our  lady  motorists, 
which  gives  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning 
English  ladies  who  drive  motor-cars.  The  first  who 
learned  to  drive  a  motor  was  Mrs.  Bernard  Weguelin. 
Mrs.  Weguelin  lives  at  Coombe  End,  in  Kingston. 
She  began  with  a  small  4  horse-power  Daimler,  and  then 
purchased  a  12  horse-power  Panhard.  She  has 
travelled  50,000  miles  in  her  motors  and  has  never 
adopted  a  special  motoring  costume.  The  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  drives  a  Panhard,  and  wears  a  special 
costume.  Lady  Warwick  drives  an  American  electric 
phaeton  and  a  7  horse-power  Panhard  phaeton.  Mrs. 
Willie  Grenfell  and  Lady  Esther  Smith  are  enthusiastic 
chauffeuses.  Mrs.  Alfred  and  Mrs.  Harold  Harms- 
worth  both  drive  their  own  machines.  So  do  Lady 
Ilchester  and  Lady  Cecilia  Scott-Montagu.  Lady 
de  Grey  during  last  season  drove  into  London  almost 
daily  from  her  riverside  home  at  Coombe,  and  Lady 
Londesborough  has  a  motor  carriage  which  is  capable 
of  being  converted  into  a  brougham  or  used  as  an 
open  carriage. 

"  Ignota  "  discusses  at  some  length  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  motor  dresses.  Even  a  moderate  rate  of  speed 
along  a  dusty  road  makes  havoc  with  tweed  or  serge 
costumes.  The  Frenchwomen  who  "  motor "  wear  a 
long  double-breasted  coat  of  tough  silk  in  summer, 
and  one  of  the  warmest  cloth,  fur-lined,  in  winter. 
They  also  wear  goggles  surmounted  by  a  stiff  hood 
enveloped  in  a  long  gauze  veil. 

Edison's  New  Storage  Battery. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Baker  in  the  Windsor  Magazine  describes 
the  new  storage  battery  which  Mr.  Edison  has  in- 
vented for  use  in  motor-cars.  He  says  it  is  only  one- 
third  of  the  weight  of  the  old  lead  battery,  and  is 
practically  indestructible.  The  general  principle  of 
the  Edison  battery  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  old 
batteries,  but  its  use  of  materials  is  wholly  new  : — 

The  metals  are  oxides  of  iron  and  nickel,  and  thfc  fluid  is  a 
solution  of  potash.  The  chemical  process  involved  in  charging 
is  one  of  the  little  understood  marvels  of  science.  As  the  electric 
current  flows  into  the  battery,  little  atoms  of  oxygen,  called,  with 
fine  imagery,  ions  (wanderers),  detach  themselves  from  the  iron 
oxide  and  go  through  the  potash  solution  and  attach  themselves 
in  some  strange  way  to  the  nickel,  producing  the  high  oxide  of 
nickel  which  so  puzzled  the  Patent  Office  examiners.  The  nickel 
half  of  the  cell  swells  lightly  and  the  iron  side  shrinks  a  little. 
The  battery  having  been  charged,  it  may  be  taken  anywhere, 
and  upon  connecting  up  the  wires,  the  indefatigable  ions  of 
oxygen  travel  back  from  the  nickel,  through  the  potash  solution, 
to  their  former  place  with  the  iron,  and  uius  until  the  current  is 
all  given  off' ;  then  they  are  ready  for  another  expedition. 

The  potash  solution  is  as  harmless  as  water,  has  no 
disagreeable  smell,  and  does  not  eat  away  either  of 
the  metal  plates.  The  single  cell  of  the  battery  is  a 
steel  box,  11  ?  in.  long  by  5  in.  broad  by  2  in.  deep, 
open  at  the  top.  Inside  of  this  are  arranged  the  thin 
frames  of  steel,  one  half  containing  little  packets  of 
iron  oxide,  and  the  other  a  nickel  oxide,  and  they  are 
all  immersed  in  the  solution  of  potash.    It  can  be 


chai;ged  from  any  electric  lighting  wire,  and  after 
charging  can  be  carried  anywhere,  and  the  current 
used  at  will.  The  battery  can  be  used  for  propelling 
all  manner  of  small  water  craft,  and  also  will  run 
sewing-machines  and  the  phonograph.  It  is  expected 
that  this  storage  battery  will  play  the  part  in  electric- 
lighting  which  is  played  by  tlie  gasometer  in  gas- 
lighting.  Buildings  will  be  packed  full  with  batteries 
from  cellar  to  garret,  and  in  the  daytime  the  electricity 
will  be  stored  against  the  needs  of  the  night. 


JOURNALISM   FOR  GIRLS. 

By  Miss  Frances  H.  Low. 
Miss  Low  continues,  in  the  Girl's  Realm  for 
November,  the  capital  series  of  articles  she  began  in 
October  on  "  Journalism  for  Girls."  In  October  Miss 
Low  gave,  from  the  wealth  of  her  own  wide  and 
extended  experience,  a  very  much  needed  caution  to 
idealist  maidens  who  imagine  that  to  go  into  journalism 
is  to  have  a  free  and  fair  field  for  the  exercise  of  their 
best  faculties  and  for  realising  their  loftiest  aspirations. 
The  picture  of  the  decadence  of  modem  journalism— 
especially  of  feminine  journalism — may  have  been 
painted  in  too  sombre  colours,  but  no  one  has  better 
right  than  Miss  Low  to  express  an  opinion  on  this 
matter.  For  she  has  ever  striven  for  the  highest,  and 
it  is  the  very  brightness  of  her  own  ideal  which  makes 
her  resent  so  bitterly  the  miserable  rubbish  that  is 
printed  nowadays  in  newspapers  which  profess  to  cater 
chiefly  for  women.  About  her  November  article  there 
is  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Miss  Low  con- 
denses into  two  pages  of  small  type  the  very  best  kind 
of  advice  that  can  be  given  to  girls  who  are  thinking 
of  trying  to  make  their  way  in  the  press.  Her  article 
is  clear,  brief,  practical,  sound,  and  to  the  point.  I 
can  give  it  no  higher  praise  than  to  say  that  I  shall  get 
several  copies  of  it  and  keep  it  on  hand  to  give  to  those 
young  women — whose  name  is  legion — who  come  to 
Mowbray  House  to  ask  for  advice  as  to  how  to  get  on 
to  the  papers.  I  know  of  no  better  compendium  of 
common  sense  on  the  subject  in  the  English  or,  indeed, 
in  any  other  language. 

Secondhand  Books  on  Sale. 

I  HAVE  a  large  stock  of  secondhand  books  on  sale  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  The  volumes  are  well  and 
strongly  bound,  and  in  good  condition.  Those  wishing 
to  secure  books  for  founding  libraries  will  find  amongst 
them  a  large  number  of  standard  works  on  ver)' 
advantageous  terms.  Lists  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary,  Review  of  Reviews  Circulating 
Library,  Temple  House,  Temple  Avenue,  E.C. 


The  Young  Woman  for  November  opens  with  a  chatty- 
sketch  of  the  American  artist  acclimatised  in  England 
who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  painting  the 
Coronation  picture — Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  He  con- 
fesses, "  I  always  fear  the  result  of  work  which  is  done 
too  easily.  I  find  that  almost  invariably  I  have  to  do  it 
over  again." 
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THE  MECHANISM  OF  A  MODERN  HOTEL. 

'  By  Mr.  Carl  Ritz. 

Mr.  Carl  Ritz,  who  should  be  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  contributes  to  the  London  Magazine  an  in- 
teresting article  on  the  complex  problem,  "  How  to 
Conduct  a  Great  Hotel."  It  is  an  office  to  which  few 
of  us  will  be  called.  Most  people  regard  paying  their 
hotel  bills,  or  even  leaving  them  unpaid,  as  a  lesser 
evil  than  conducting  the  hotels  themselves.  It  is  a 
responsible  office,  apparently,  for  the  capital  sunk  in  a 
large  modem  hotel  may  be  as  much  as  ;^6oo,ooo, 
and  is  often  more  than  ^1,000,000. 

In  passing,  Mr.  Ritz  combats  the  idea  that  it  is  very 
expensive  to  live  in  a  first-class  hotel.  For  those  who 
live  in  town  only  part  of  the  year  it  is  much  cheaper 
than  keeping  up  a  house ;  and  it  is  possible  to  live  up 
to  all  requirements  for  jCi  a  day.  Englishmen,  says 
Mr.  Ritz,  are  little  employed  at  hotels  simply  because 
they  won't  learn  foreign  languages.  In  a  large  hotel 
85  per  cent,  of  the  cooks  are  French,  and  French  is 
the  lingua  franca  of  the  kitchen.  The  qualifications 
needed  for  the  post  of  hotel  manager  are  very  con- 
siderable, everything  from  a  good  manner  to  the 
mastery  of  a  number  of  foreign  tongues  being 
needed. 

Few  people  could  guess  how  many  eggs  are  con- 
sumed in  a  first-class  hotel  in  a  year.  Mr.  Ritz  puts 
the  figures  for  the  Carlton  at  380,000.  Champagne  is 
the  wine  most  consumed,  the  figures  for  twelve  months 
being  55,000  out  of  a  total  of  108,700  bottles  of  every 
kind.  Bordeaux  is  a  bad  second  with  16,000.  The 
consumption  of  other  items  of  provisions  for  twelve 
months  in  the  Carlton  Hotel  is  as  follows  : — 

Meat,  400,ooolb. ;  chickens,  25,000  pieces ;  ducks,  geese  and 
turkeys,  4,000  pieces ;  pigeons,  3,000  pieces  ;  quails,  24,000 
pieces ;  ortolans,  2,000  pieces ;  grouse,  partridges,  pheasants, 
13,000  pieces  ;  soles,  42,0001b.  ;  other  fish,  30,oooIb.  ;  hams 
and  bacon,  47,0001b.  ;  lard,  6,ooolb.  ;  butter,  47,ooolb. 

The  supply  of  non-consumables  is  on  an  equally 
vast  scale : — 

The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  stock  required  in  a 
first-class  hotel  and  restaurant  combined  :  3, 000  table-cloths  of 
various  sizes,  20,000  to  25,000  napkins,  10,000  to  12,000 
servants*  cloths  of  various  kinds.  Chamber  towels  amount  to 
something  like  10,600,  waiters*,  cooks',  and  chambermaids* 
aprons  about  3,000,  sheets  will  amount  up  to  1,800  or  2,000, 
aiKl  pillow  cases  to  about  2,000,.  all  of  which  have  to  be  kept  in 
repair,  and  renewed  at  frequent  intervals. 

Then  as  to  plate,  6,000  dessert,  table,  tea,  and  salt  spoo^  are 
required  ;  6,000  forks;  1,500  to  2,000  fish  forks  and  knives  ; 
4j000  to  5,000  knives.  Silver  dishes  of  various  sizes  number 
worn  1,500  to  2,000.  Then  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
china  required.  How  would  you  like  to  wash  18,000  to  20.000 
plates,  besides  other  china  and  glasses,  of  which  about  ;f  1,500 
to  /2,ooo  worth  is  broken  every  year. 

Waiters  number  125  ;  there  are  twenty-five  clerks, 
and  sixty  men  in  uniform.  There  are  forty  chamber- 
maids ;  twenty  cellarmen ;  and  a  large  staff  of 
engineers,  painters,  plumbers,  and  carpenters.  In 
order  to  supervise  this  army,  also  to  have  a  perpetual 
grin  on  his  face  for  arriving  guests,  the  manager  gets 
up  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  goes  to  bed  at  one. 


HOW  YOUNG  ROYALTY  IS  BROUGHT  UP. 

"  Our  Future  King"  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  paper 
in  the  GirFs  Realm  by  Alice  Stronach.  She  tells 
many  stories,  some  new,  some  old,  of  the  children  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  their 
parents  are  aware  of  the  pernicious  influences  of  luxury 
in  infancy : — 

The  Princess  of  Wales,  remembering  her  own  free  and  happ)-" 
childhood,  has  wisely  resolved  that  -her  children  should  have 
their  early  years  as  little  as  possible  spoiled  by  the  accident  of 
their  exalted  position.  So  simplicity  of  surroundings,  of  diet, 
of  clothing — a  simplicity  that  would  astonish  parents  and 
children  of  some  of  our  upper  middle-classes — are  the  rule  in  the 
nurseries  of  Sandringham  and  York  House.  True,  when  in 
London,  the  little  Princes  and  their  sister  have  to  submit  to  the 
four  daily  repetitions  of  the  irksome  process  of  being  dressed  ; 
but  when  gardening  at  Sandringham,  and  when  playing  on  the 
shingle  at  Osborne,  they  are  not  denied  the  supreme  satisfaction 
of  getting  as  dirty  as  all  healthy  children  sometimes  love  to  be. 

The  toys  with  which  the  Royal  nurseries  are  stocked 
are  dealt  with  in  a  way  which  may  be  commended  to 
other  than  Royal  parents  : — 

Toys  are  not  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  nurseries  of  York 
Cottage  or  York  House.  Periodically,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
appears  and  makes  a  clean  sweep  of  her  children's  playthings  in 
the  interests  of  the  little  patients  of  the  London  hospitals. 

The  charge  made  against  the  British  people  that 
they  refuse  to  master  foreign  tongues  cannot  be 
levelled  against  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain. 
We  read  that — 

From  their  earliest  years  the  little  Princes  have  been  trained 
to  speak  foreign  tongujs.  Already  Prince  Edward  and  Prince 
Albert  speak  French  and  German  with  almost  as  much  ease  as 
English,  while  Princess  Victoria  chatters  fluently  in  German, 
that  being  the  language  spoken  by  one  of  her  nurses.  For  some 
time  French  was  the  language  spoken  by  the  Princes  at  meal- 
times, a  nurse  who  spoke  that  language  being  engaged  for  the 
j)urpose ;  but  by  the  late  Queen's  vrish  German  "was  after  a 
time  substituted  as  the  language  spoken  at  table,  even  grace 
being  said  in  that  tongue. 

History  and  geography  are  the  favourite  lessons  of 
the  young  Princes.  So  far,  none  except  the  baby 
Henry  display  any  taste  for  music.  All  except  Prince 
Albert  are  said  to  be  remarkably  sturdy,  and  free  from 
even  the  ordinary  illnesses  of  childhood. 


A  Good  True  Word  for  the  Russians. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Pierce  writes  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  an 
article  on  Russia,  in  which  he  says  a  good  many  sensible 
things.  The  only  one  that  1  have  room  to  quote 
relates  to  the  accusation  which  is  constantly  brought 
against  the  Russians  as  the  most  brutal  race  in  the 
world.    Mr.  Pierce  says  : — 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  Russian  people  seem  to 
have  been  given,  in  the  Western  world,  a  reputation  for  cruelty. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact.  No  gentler,  kindlier, 
more  courteous  people  exists.  The  mujik  chats  to  his  horse  as 
he  drives  along,  calling  him  by  endearmg  names,  and  rarely  if 
ever  strikes  him  with  the  little  toy  whip  he  carries,  while  the 
love  and  devotion  of  parents  for  their  children  are  extremely 
touching.  Toward  each  other  men  and  women  of  all  classes  are 
generally  courteous  and  often  demonstratively  affectionate,  men 
kissing  each  other  on  meeting  or  parting.  The  noble  permits- 
and  encourages  a  degree  of  familiarity  from  his  servants  unknown 
in  the  Western  world.  The  family  relations  of  the  rural  classes 
are  patriarchal,  parents  exercising  authority  over  their  children 
even  though  the  latter  are  parents  themselves. 
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THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  October  completes  the 
hundredth  year  of  publication.  It  is  a  good  number  in 
itself — a  centenary  number,  which  sunmiarises  a  great 
part  of  the  literary  history  and  much  of  the  political 
history  with  which  the  Review  has  ever  been  brilliantly 
associated.  The  special  article,  dealing  with  the  poetry 
and  fiction  of  the  last  hundred  years,  I  have  noticed  in 
its  proper  place.  But  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  opening 
article  of  the  Revieiv  dealing  with  its  own  history  to 
realise  the  close  association  between  the  brilliant  organ 
originated  by  Sydney  Smith,  and  first  edited  by  Jeffrey, 
with  the  literature  and  politics  summarised  elsewhere. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  in  its  day  was  an  entirely 
novel  venture,  and  proved  a  success  from  the  first.  It 
was  essentially  the  creation  of  young  men.  In  the  year 
of  its  foundation  Sydney  Smith  and  Jeffrey  were  only 
thirty.  Brougham  was  twenty-four,  and  Hom^  only 
twenty- three.  It  was  written,  without  pay,  by  young 
men  "  who  were  more  fond  of  displaying  their  critical 
acumen  than  the  contents  of  the  book.**  It  was  not  until 
the  third  number  that  a  change  was  made,  and  payment 
given  at  the  low  rate  of  £200  a  year  to  the  editor  and 
jjio  a  sheet  of  sixteen  pages  to  the  contributors.  Before 
long  the  minimum  remuneration  was  raised  to  sixteen 
guineas  a  sheet,  and  it  was  on  this  scale  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  paid  for  the  celebrated  Silver  Streak  article  of 
October,  1870. 

The  first  Edinburgh  Review  txitrndXiy  was  identical  with 
that  now  being  noticed.  Internally  its  organisation  was 
somewhat  different,  for  it  contained  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
nine  articles,  some  of  them  only  a  page  long.  Nine  of 
them  were  written  by  Sydney  Smith  and  six  by  Jeffrey.  The 
principle  of  One  Man  One  Article  has  apparently  never 
been  recognised,  for  in  April,  1835,  the  Edinburgh  Review 
published  six  articles  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Brougham, 
on  subjects  varying  from  the  British  Constitution  to  the 
Memoirs  of  Mirabeau.  Yet  Lord  Brougham  complained 
that  the  Review  did  not  print  enough  of  his  matter. 

The  circulation  of  the  Review  was  immense  in  early 
years,  if  the  cost  and  proportion  of  reading  public  be  con- 
sidered. In  X814  over  12,000  per  quarter  were  printed, 
and  in  181 7-18 18  the  circulation  rose  to  13,500,  the 
highest  point  ever  attained. 

So  much  for  the  Review,  To  name  its  contributors  is 
to  give  a  list  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  last  century. 
Famous  articles  and  incidents  arising  therefrom  are  the 
landmarks  in  its  history.  Thus  we  have  Jeffrey  review- 
ing Moore's  poetry  in  1806,  and  the  resultant  duel  at 
Chalk  Farm,  celebrated  by  Byron  in  "  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers.'*  Moore  afterwards  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Review.  In  November,  18 14,  appeared 
Jeffrey's  much  more  famous  article  on  "  The  Excursion," 
beginning  "  This  will  never  do."  Macaulay,  most  famous 
of  all  Edinburgh  reviewers,  published  his  first  contribu- 
tion, the  Milton  article,  in  August,  1825.  Of  all  the 
praises  Macaulay  ever  earned  the  most  valued  was  that 
of  Jeffrey  :  "  The  more  I  think  the  less  I  can  conceive 
where  you  picked  up  that  style."  The  two  most  brilliant 
talkers  of  the  day,  Macaulay  and  Sydney  Smith,  were 
hardly  made  for  one  another.  Sydney  Smith  was  an  inex- 
haustible talker ;  but  Macaula/s  flow  of  conversation 
was  so  rapid  that  he  spoke  with  panting  anxiety. 
Macaulay  never  let  Sydney  Smith  get  in  a  word.  Once 
iSmith  protested  ;  "  Now,  Macaulay,  when  I  am  gone 


you'll  be  sorry  you  never  got  in  a  word."  On  another 
occasion  Smith  said  that  he  had  found  Macaulay  in  bed 
from  illness,  and  that  he  was  therefore  more  agreeable 
than  he  had  ever  seen  him  :  **  There  were  some  glorious 
flashes  of  silence." 

Macaulay's  contributions  were  as  interminable  as  his 
talk.  His  article  on  Lord  Bacon  originally  ran  to  120 
pages,  and  his  essay  on  Warren  Hastings  to  95.  The 
total  number  of  pages  in  the  Review  varied  from  260 
pages  in  early  days  to  300  in  the  middle  of  the  centur>'. 

Of  the  political  tendencies  of  the  Review  not  much  is 
said.  It  was  Whig  from  the  first,  and  remained  so.  But 
the  reviewer  boasts  with  justice  that  on  the  whole  the 
influence  of  the  Review  was  thrown  on  the  side  which 
the  wisdom  that  comes  after  the  event  declared  to  be 
right.  It  warmly  combated  that  craven  fear  of  our  own 
countrymen — the  dread  of  the  people — which  was  the 
unhappy  legacy  to  England  of  the  French  Revolution. 
It  maintained  the  fight  against  sacerdotal  ascendency  in 
the  middle  of  the  century.  On  the  subject  of  Home  Rule 
the  Review  parted  company  with  many  of  its  old  friends, 
and  one  of  its  most  notable  contributors,  Mr.  Gladstone. 
It  would  not  have  Home  Rule  at  any  price.  "  It  would 
tolerate  no  combination  with  those  who  were  avowedly 
aiming  at  the  disintegration  of  the  kingdom."  The 
Review  was  the  oldest  and  most  constant  of  Liberals  ; 
but  it  had  always  maintained  in  political  controversy  that 
party  should  be  based  upon  fundamental  principles,  not 
on  mere  personal  allegiance  to  leaders,  however  eminent. 
Whether  the  wisdom  that  comes  after  the  event  \nll 
justify  the  Review  in  this  question  may  be  doubted. 

Dealing  with  its  later  years  the  Review  is  less  personal, 
therefore  less  interesting.  The  names  of  its  living  contri- 
butors are  not  mentioned.  One  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Review  is  that  its  contributors  have  always  been 
largely  drawn  from  among  those  who  are  not  exclusively 
men  of  the  pen.  The  article  is  illustrated  with  eight 
reproductions  of  portraits  of  editors  and  contributors. 


The  London  Quarterly  Review. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review  for  October  maintains 
a  high  standard  of  matter  and  form.  Mr.  Alexander 
Brown's  "Coming  of  Sin  "  gives  a  fresh  view  of  the  Fall. 
Dr.  Hugh  Macmillan  supplies  a  glowing  and  entrancing 
story  of  his  visit  to  Baalbec,  and  the  colossal  stone, 
72  feet  by  14  by  15,  weighing  i,Soq  tons;  which  he  found 
still  in  a  quarry. 

Mr.  George  Northcroft  gives  an  appreciation  of  the 
Poetry  of  the  Great  Dominion,  in  which  he  declares  Mr. 
Charles  Roberts  the  pioneer  and  the  foremost  author  of 
the  new  period  of  Canadian  poetry.  Miss  Keeling  writes 
from  Naples  an  optimistic  account  of  the  prospects  of 
Italy.  Modern  criticism  and  the  Gospels  are  reviewed 
by  Mr.  George  Milligan,  who  confirms  Wendt*s  verdict 
that  "  critical  inquiry  has  led,  though  not  immediately 
in  its  first  attempts,  yet  gradually,  and  in  course  of  time, 
to  results  whereby  the  historical  picture  of  Jesus  has  lost 
nothing,  but  only  gained.**  Mr.  J.  H.  Leckie,  in  a  review 
of  Hermann  and  Martineau,  declares  the  seat  of 
ultimate  religious  authority  to  be  the  soul  in  communion 
with  God.  Professor  Davidson  eulogises  Dr.  Fairbaim*s 
new  Christian  Apologia,  but  condemns  his  view  of  the 
Atonement  as  notably  inadequate. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  Quarterly  Review  for  October  contains  an  able 
article  upon  Lord  Salisbury  and  an  interesting  article 
upon  the  Roman  Index.  Both  I  have  noticed  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  the  paper  on  "  The  Commerce  and  Industries 
of  Japan." 

PESSIMISM. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  on  "  Modem  Pessimism  " 
in  which  the  writer  extols  Hartmann  as  the  humaniser 
of  jjessimistic  philosophy.  The  tendency,  of  recent 
pessimism,  as  expressed  m  literature  and  philosophy,  is 
declared  by  the  reviewer  to  be  as  follows  : — 

What  we  have  said  shows  that  there  is  a  manifest  turn  in  the 
tide  of  pessimism,  a  revulsion  from  the  flabby  and  flaccid 
larmoyant  pessimism  of  the  immediate  past  to  one  more 
vigorous,  manly,  and  sane,  and  yet  free  from  the  misanthropic 
cynicism  of  Swift,  Voltaire,  Heine,  and  Schopenhauer,  one 
more  willing  to  adapt  itself  to  the  humane  trend  of  recent 
thought,  and  more  in  conformity  with  common  sense.  Hart- 
mann himself  distinctly  tells  us,  in  the  history  of  his  own  mental 
development,  that  it  has  been  his  aim  throughout  to  free  himself 
from  the  quietistic  negation  of  the  will  recommended  by 
3chopenhauer,  and  to  bring  his  own  pessimism  into  line  with 
the  optimistic  theory  of  evolution  ;  and  in  this  attempt  he  and 
others  have  so  far  succeeded  as  to  justify  one  of  his  philosophical 
friends  in  saying  that,  "  if  you  want  to  see  for  once  contented 
and  cheerful  faces,  you  must  go  among  the  pessimists." 

THE  GAME  LAWS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
In  an  article  dealing  with  "  The  Game  Laws  of  Other 
Countries  "  there  is  a  great  mass  of  information  interest- 
ing to  English  sportsmen.  The  reviewer  condemns  French 
legislation  on  the  subject,  there  being  more  law  and  less 
repression  in  France  than  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world.  For  instance,  the  French  xuin  their  fishmg  with 
a  continual  extension  of  privileges.  Angling  is  thrown 
open  at  a  small  charge  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
thus  becomes  a  valuable  source  of  revenue  to  the  State, 
though  the  sport  is  indifferent.  In  Germany  there  is 
general  confusion  owing  to  the  close  time  for  various 
animals  differing  in  the  different  States.  German  Ashing 
laws  are  complicated,  the  guiding  principle  being  to 
reserve  as  mucn  right  as  possible  to  the  professional,  and 
to  make  the  sportsman  pay  the  highest  possible  sum  for 
strictly  limited  privileges.  In  Germany  as  in  France  a 
gamekeeper  who  brings  a  poacher  to  justice  receives  a 
substantial  reward ;  in  Germany  rewards  are  paid  for 
exceptional  courage,  and  pensions  in  case  of  injury  or 
death.  In  Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  a  gamekeeper  is 
subject  to  endless  restrictions.  In  Italy,  as  in  France, 
the  game  laws  have  become  democratised  to  the  point  of 
an  extreme  toleration  of  poaching. 

GIORDANO  BRUNO  IN  ENGLAND. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  with  many  insights  into 
old  English  life  under  the  above  title.  Bruno  was  in 
England  about  two  and  a  half  years,  and  his  observations 
of  English  life  are  interesting.  In  those  days  all  Eng- 
lishmen of  rank  "  know  that  their  own  tongue  is  only  used 
in  their  own  island,  and  would  think  themselves  bar- 
barians if  they  could  not  speak  in  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian."  Things  have  changed  since  those  days, 
and  we  hope  that  the  manners  of  the  populace  towards 
foreigners  have  changed  also  : — 

The  artisans  and  shopfolk,  who  know  you  in  some  fashion 
to  be  a  foreigner,  snicker  and  laugh  and  grin  and  mouth  at 
)rou,  and  call  you  in  their  own  tongue  dog,  traitor,  and 
stranger,  which,  with  them,  is  a  most  injurious  name,  quali- 
fying its  object  to  receive  every  wrong  in  the  world,  be  he 
y  oung  or  old,  in  civic  dress  or  armed,  noble  or  gentle.  And 
now,  if  by  evil  chance  you  take  occasion  to  touch  one  of  them, 


or  lay  hand  to  your  arms,  lo !  in  a  moment  you  will  see  your- 
self, for  the  whole  street's  length,  in  the  midst  of  a  host  thsit 
has  sprung  up  quicker  than  the  men-at-arms,  in  the  fiction  of 
the  pioets,  sprang  from  the  teeth  sown  by  Jason.  They  seem 
to  come  out  of  the  earth,  but  in  truth  they  issue  from  the 
shops,  and  give  you  a  most  lordly  and  noble  view  of  a  forest 
of  sticks,  lon^  poles,  halberds,  partisans,  and  rusty  pitchforks  ; 
and  these  thmgs,  though  the  Sovereign  has  given  them  for 
the  best  of  uses,  they  have  ever  ready  for  this  and  like  occa- 
sions. So  you  will  see  them  come  upon  you  with  a  peasant 
fury,  without  looking  where,  or  how,  or  wny,  or  upon  whom, 
and  none  of  them  thinking  of  any  other  ;  every  one  discharg- 
ing the  natural  despite  he  hath  against  the  foreigner ;  and,  if 
he  is  not  stayed  by  the  heels  of  the  rest  who  are  carrying 
out  a  like  intent,  you  will  find  him  taking  the  measure  of  your 
doublet  with  his  own  hand  or  his  own  rod,  and,  if  you  are  not 
wary,  hammering  your  hat  upon  your  head  withal. 

Bruno  led  an  obscure  life  in  England,  and  no  allu- 
sion to  his  name  has  been  traced  in  contemporary 
writings. 

The  other  articles  deal  mostly  with  literature.  Among 
them  I  may  mention  that  on  the  Elizabethan  Lyric,  that 
on  Welsh  Romance  and  Folk-lore,  and  that  on  "  The 
Evolution  of  Harlequin." 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

The  November  number  is  full  of  vivid  sketches  and 
studies  of  living  issues.  The  coal  war,  naturally,  bulks 
large  in  cartoons,  chroniquc  and  leading  articles.  Mr. 
H.  F.  Newcomb  sketches  the  character  and  career  of 
Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  sociological  adviser  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Mr.  Wright  seems  to  be  as  versatile,  as 
masterly  and  as  intensely  active  an  American  as  they 
make  them.  There  is  an  interesting  narrative  of  the 
growth  of  Trusts,  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant.  It  is  the 
story  of  Aaron's  rod  up  to  date.  A  very  careful  study  is 
contributed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  self-government  in 
Oriental  dependencies,  British,  French,  Dutch  and 
American.  He  reports  the  well-nigh  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  authorities  in  India  that  such  measiu-es  of 
self-government  as  have  been  conceded  to  the  natives 
have  proved  a  failure,  and  he  concludes  with  the 
pleasant  assurance  that  the  United  States  have 
granted  a  larger  measure  of  local  and  representative 
self-government  to  the  Filipinos  than  has  b^en  granted 
to  coloured  races  by  any  other  civilised  power.  Mr. 
Arthur  Wallace  Dunn  describes  the  evolution  from  mili- 
tary to  civil  administration  in  the  Philippines  during  the 
last  few  years.  He  describes  the  present  system  as  govern- 
ment bjr  the  people  of  the  countr>'.  The  progress  made,  he 
says,  gives  promise  of  future  development,  and  he  looks 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw  warmly  appreciates  the  success  of  the 
Farm  Colony  of  the  Salvation  Army  at  Fort  Amity,  near 
the  line  between  Colorado  and  Texas,  in  the  irrigation 
country.  There  are  now  about  500  people  altogether  in 
the  Colony.  With  the  aid  of  irrigation  the  crops  are 
abundant  and  siu-e,  and  several  are  taken  each  year.  A 
twenty-  acre  farm  is  fully  large  enough  to  keep  one  family 
supplied,  and  to  support  it  in  comfort.  Dr.  Shaw  predicts 
its  financial  success.  Commander  Booth  Tucker  under- 
takes to  plant  a  family  of  imfortunate  town-dwellers, 
provide  them  with  land,  tools,  and  team,  and  set  them  up 
as  the  owners  of  an  independent  estate  for  £100, 

Mr.  F.  W.  Halsey  gives  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  the 
rise  of  the  Nature  writers,  from  White  of  Selborne  and 
John  Burroughs,  to  the  large  and  increasing  modem 
school.  The  success  of  Nature  books  he  attributes  to  the 
reaction  from  the  drift  to  the  cities,  and  the  consequent 
habit  of  spending  incn^ing  vacaf  ons  in  the  country. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  National  B^eview  is  as  vigorous  and  one-sided 
as  ever,  but  not  particularly  interesting.  I  have  dealt 
elsewhere  with  the  article  "  British  "Foreign  Policy  Recon* 
sidered,"  and  also  with  Sir  Horace  Rumbold^s  "  Tribute 
to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph." 

GUNNERY  VERSUS  PAINT. 
Mr.  Arnold  White  has  a  characteristic  paper  under 
this  heading.  Naval  gunnery,  he  repeats,  is  neglected  ; 
the  methods  required  to  produce  a  high  average  of  straight 
shooting  are  unpopular  ;  good  shooting  is  discouraged  by 
the  political  heads  of  the  Navy,  and  the  shooting  of  the 
Fleet  could  be  greatly  improved  if  the  heads  of  the 
Navy  were  really  in  earnest.  British  men-of-war  miss 
their  targets  more  often  than  twice  out  of  three  rounds. 
Mr.  White  tells  us,  as  he  has  told  us  many  a  time,  that 
promotion  depends  upon  clothing  and  goldleaf.  He 
affirms  that  when  three  successive  hits  were  made  by- 
one  captain  of  a  gun  in  a  Mediterranean  ship  a  voice 
from  the  bridge  called  down,  "  Is  that  idiot  going  to 
keep  U3  out  here  all  day  ?  Take  him  off ! "  Sir  Cyprian 
Bridge  wrote  a  report  on  the  Astraa,  in  which  he  praised 
the  bedding,  paint,  and  tailoring,  but  said  not  one  word 
in  praise  or  condemnation  of  the  gunnery.  When 
Mr.  White  wrote  to  the  Admiralty  asking  whether 
the  famous  gunner,  Grounds,  was  dead,  he  got  a  reply 
containing,  among  other  things,  the  following  sentence  : — 
I  am  to  add  that  a  claim  for  the  cost  of  the  tele- 
gram will  be  made  on  you  in  due  course  by  the 
Accountant- General  of  the  Navy."  While  the  Admiralty 
were  so  keen  about  the  payment  by  private  persons  of 
a  telegram  asking  whether  Ground!  was  dead,  they 
had  rewarded  Grounds,  for  being  the  best  shot  of  the 
year,  with  the  sum  of  is.  gd  ! 

WAR  AND  STARVATION. 

Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  has  a  paper  under  the  title 
^*  Does  War  mean  Starvation  ?"  He  maintains  that  all 
the  important  points  involved  in  the  question  should  be 
worked  out  to  a  practical  result,  and  the  several  results 
:should  be  collected  by  the  Government  as  the  basis  of  its 
<iefensive  measures.  As  there  is  no  machinery  at  the 
Admiralty  for  doin^  this,  he  calls  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of 
Oreat  Britain's  food  supply  in  time  of  war. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  contributes  under  this  title  a  very 
■suggestive  paper.  His  main  argument  is  that  one  cause 
of  our  educational  backwardness  is  that  English  school 
teachers  have  not  yet  had  a  fair  chance.  Many  of  them 
are  quite  inadequately  trained,  many  neither  know  their 
subjects  property,  nor  how  to  teach  what  little  they 
know.  But  the  good  teacher,  where  he  already  exists,  is 
too  curbed  and  artificially  hampered  to  g^ve  out  the  best 
that  is  in  him.  On  the  ground  that  many  teachers  are 
inefficient,  the  remainder,  including  many  of  the  best 
teachers,  are  put  under  far  too  much  external  restraint. 
The  nature  of  the  restraint  which  Sir  Oliver 
wishes  to  see  removed  he  describes  as  the  influence 
of  the  Universities  and  of  the  professional  train- 
ing bodies.  The  influence  of  external  examinations, 
each  administered  externally  and  applied  indiscrrmin- 
ately  to  all  schools  alike,  examinations  in  which  the 
teachers  have  no  part — that  is  the  evil.  Sir  Oliver  in 
particular  wishes  to  see  changes  in  the  entrance  or  pass 
examinations  admitting  to  the  first  grade  of  a  profession, 
or  admitting  to  University  matriculation.  The  papers 
of  these  examinations  are  usually  set  from  a  University 


man's  point  of  view  ;  but  a  school-leaving  examination 
should  not  be  on  this  principle,  but  should  take  account 
of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  individual  school.  By 
such  a  reform  the  teachers  would  be  emancipated  from 
the  hard  task  of  cranmiing  boys  for  examinations  con- 
ducted on  different  lines  from  those  they  follow  at  schooL 

THE  MORALS  OF  AMERICAN  "  SOCIETY." 

Mr.  A.  M.  Low,  in  his  American  chronique,  quotes 
with  approval  the  following  denunciation  of  the  mush^ 
room  society  pf  New  York  : — 

Henry  Wattcrson,  Editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal^ 
a  brilliant  but  somewhat  erratic  man,  has  recently  called  the 
attention  of  the  country  to  the  low  state  of  morality  prevailing 
in  New  York's  smart  set,  which  the  late  Ward  McAllister,  the 
arbiter  of  fashion,  declared  consisted  of  only  400  people,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  known  as  the  "400."  In  his 
philippic  he  declared  that  the  smart  set  sets  itself  above  the 
law  both  hmnan  and  divine ;  that  its  women  are  equally 
depraved  with  its  men  ;  they  talk  freely  with  the  men  of  things 
forbidden  the  decent  and  virtuous  ;  they  read  the  worst  French 
fiction ;  they  see  the  worst  French  plays ;  and  that,  in  short, 
the  women  of  the  inner  circle  of  New  York  society  are  unclean, 
unsexed,  and  unwomanly.  Watterson  sums  up  his  indictment 
by  saying  pointedly  1^**  The  400  are  rotten  through  and 
through.  They  have  not  one  redeeming  feature.  All  their 
ends  are  achieved  by  money,  and  largely  by  the  unholy  use  of 
money." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr  J.  Comply  writes  on  "  France  and  her  Religious 
Orders,**  and  Mr.  O.  C.  Williams  on  "Collegers  and 
Oppidans  at  Eton.**  There  is  a  cert^iin  paUietic  irony 
attached  to  the  paper  on  the  jovial  subject  of  "  Fox- 
hunting in  Ireland,"  by  the  late  Captain  W,  E.  Catmes, 
It  is  one  of  the  best  sporting  papers  we  have  ever  read. 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

The  Monthly  Review  for  November  is  a  good  all-rouod 
number,  representing  a  variety  of  interests.  I  have  quoted 
at  length  from  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks's,  article  on  President 
Roosevelt,  a>nd  shortly  frpm  the  paper  on  Zola* 

THE  HORSEMAN  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  J.  Younghusband  writes  on  "  The 
Horseman  of  the  Future  " — the  cavalryman,  that  is.  He 
criticises  the  British  trooper  by  saying  that  though  he 
rides  better  than  any  soldier  on  the  Continent  he  does 
not  give  one  the  impression  of  a  man  who  ik  at  home  on 
his  horse.  /  He  is  taught  to  ride  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a 
poker.    Riding  with  him  is  a  disagreeable  duty  : — 

The  horseman  of  the  future  is  a  bright  intelligent  fellow, 
accustomed  to  deal  with  horses.  A  light-weight  who  can  ride 
a  horse  as  if  he  belonged  to  it,  and  it  belonged  to  him.  A 
skilled  man-at-arms  who  can  hold  his  own  agaiust  all  comers, 
on  horse  and  on  foot,  singly  or  in  a  rough-and-tumble  charge. 
The  handv  man  of  the  army,  alwajrs  able  to  look  after  him- 
self and  his  horse,  and  everybody  else.  An  up-and-about, 
always  ready,  and  never-caught-nappin^  man.  A  man  of 
small  wants,  self-reliant,  and  full  of  warlike  resource.  A  man 
who  has  been  taught  to  look  on  drill  and  polish  as  the  base- 
ment, and  not  fhe  pinnacle,  of  bis  profession.  And  finally, 
one  imbued  with  that  esprit  de  corps  and  pride  in  his  professibn 
which  alone  make  good  soldiers. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  EAST. 

The  article  "  English  and  Indian,"  by  Cornelia 
Sorabji,  deserves  to  be  read  by  everyone  who  aspires  t© 
understand  the  East.  Here  is  an  illuminating  little 
passage  worth  many  pages  of  statistics  : — 

Peace  is  so  dull  after  centuries  of  fighting.  I  was  talking 
once  to  an  old  Indian  who  had  known  spme^of  the  glories  of  the 
last  Mogul. 
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*•  You  can  gather  your  wheat  into  your  garners,  your  houses 
and  occupations  are  secure  now,"  said  I. 

Yes,"  he  replied  ;  "yes,  there  is  all  that." 
**  What  is  there  not  t "  I  asked,  curious. 
**  In  the  olden  days,"  he  replied,  "  the  b^;gar  by  thfe  wayside 
might  become  Prime  Minister  if  the  king  but  smiled  upon  him.." 

But  equally,"  I  made  answer,  "  might  his  head  be  cut  off  if 
he  failed  to  appreciate  the  king's  last  joke  ?  " 
**  Wf  took  that  chance!  "  was  the  reply. 

The  following  also  casts  some  light  upon  the  ideals  of 
the  East ; — 

Some  have  asked  me  oftentimes  of  late  whether  sadness  is  a 
note  of  Indian  life?  Tis  a  hard  question  to  answer,  and 
depends  on  what  you  call  sadness.  Certainly  the  mass  of 
people  are  not  joyous.  I  personally  have  been  much  oppressed 
by  the  tragedy  of  life  as  1  wandered  up  and  down  the  country 
these  last  eight  years.  Sadder  things  have  I  known  (as 
Westerns  count  sadness)  than  I  have  yet  had  the  courage  to  put 
down  on  paper.  Yet  much  depends  on  ideals.  ,In  India  a 
woman's  ideal  is  sainthood^  not  personal  happiness,  To  give 
and  not  count  the  cost  is  her  greatest  pleasure. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  UNION. 

Sir  Alexander  Miller  writes  on  "Local  Self-Govern- 
ment  in  Ireland."  His  article  is  inspired  by  the  true 
Unionist  spirit,  but,  like  most  Unionists  who  condescend 
to  enter  into  details,  he  fills  most  of  his  paper  with 
criticism  of  the  Union.  One  theory  which  he  puts  forward 
is  that  the  Union  was  either  carried  too  far  or  not  far 
enough.  English  statesmen  might  have  adopted  the 
system  tried  in  Scotland,  and  left  all  the  details  of 
distinctively  Irish  legislation  to  the  Irish  members,  inter- 
fering only  in  matters  of  principle.  Or  they  might — 
and  this  Sir  Alexander  Miller  prefers — have  completely 
unified  the  two  countries  by  treating  Ireland  merely  as 
thirty-two  extra  English  counties  and  discouraging  sepa- 
rate legislation.  The  folly  of  the  course  adopted  lies 
largely  in  the  fact  that  Acts  are  passed  affecting  only 
Ireland,  or  excluding  Ireland  as  a  whole,  whereas  the 
local  differences  which  call  for  differential  treatment 
are  even  greater  between  different  parts  of  Ireland 
than  between  England  as  a  whole  and  Ireland  as  a 
whole. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  editorial  "  French- Canadian  and  Commonwealth  " 
contains  some  interesting  comments  upon  Mr.  Bourassa's 
papers  recently  published  in  the  Review,  Mr.  Arthur 
Morrison  publishes  the  fourth  instalment  of  his  admirably 
illustrated  papers  on  "  The  Painters  of  Japan."  Mr. 
Eldward  Hutton  writes  on  D*Annunzio.  Dr.  Emil  Reich 
has  a  paper  of  considerable  interest  on  "  The  Cambridge 
Modem  History,"  which  he  says  will  be  published  m 
twelve  volumes  at  the  rate  of  two  a  year.  Each  chapter 
will^  be  followed  by  a  complete  bibliography  of  its 
subject. 


Harper's  Magazine. 
Harper^s  for  November  opens  with  Harry  de  Windt*s 
Journey  through  Siberia  to  Behring  Strait.  Mr.  Arthur 
Colton  describes  the  Surrey  Downs,  making  Leath  Hill 
his  centre.  A  posthumous  paper  on  "  Evolution  and  the 
Present  Age,"  by  John  Fiske,  is  of  great  interest.  There 
is  an  interesting  paper  describing  the  ancient  peoples  of 
America  who  inhabited  the  region  of  the  petrified  forests 
in  Arizona.  There  are  a  great  number  of  short  papers 
of  three  and  four  pages  which  hardly  call  for  notice,  with 
the  exception  of  an  article  describing  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
as  a  caricaturist.  Mr.  Snyder's  paper  on  the  New  Con- 
ception of  Life  is  noticed  elsewhere. 


THE  NEW  LIBERAL  REVIEW. 

The  New  Liberal  Review  for  November  comes  out 
with  an  entirely  changed  and  much  more  tasteful  cover. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  internal  composition  of  the 
Review  is  this  month  particularly  excellent  The  first 
paper  is  a  reprint  of  Lord  Rosebery's  Gladstone  speech 
at  Glasgow,  and  the  second  Mr.  A.  J.  Spender's  "  Why 
I  am  a  Liberal." 

'  "why  am  I  A  LIBERAL?" 

The  most  comprehensive  definition  of  a  Liberal  given 
by  Mr.  Spender  is  that  he  is  a  man  of  faith,  while  the 
Tory  is  a  sceptic.  The  Liberal  believes  with  all  his  heart 
in  the  potency  of  human  effort—but  does  Mr.  Spender 
really  believe  this  ?— and  sees  no  rational  theory  of  the 
world  which  does  not  imply  that  good  government  is 
a  great  boon  and  bad  government  a  great  evil.  After 
further  defining  Liberalism,  Mr.  Spender  says  that  a  man 
may  have  all  the  characteristics  of  Liberalism  and  may 
yet  consider  the  Liberal  Party  incapable  of  governing 
the  country.  But  if  this  be  true  a  Liberal,  in  short,  is 
not  a  man  of  faith ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  were  asked  what 
is  the  difference  between  a  Liberal  and  a  Torv,  we 
should  reply  that  the  Tory  was  the  man  of  faith,  though 
he  worships  sticks  and  stones,  while  the  Liberal  is  an 
unbeliever,  though  he  professes  to  worship  the  One  and 
Indivisible  God.  Liberalism,  in  fact,  wants  more  faith 
and  less  refinement.  If  the  Liberals  were  only  as  com- 
placent, impudent,  and  unscrupulous  as  the  Tories  they 
would  get  rid  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  all  his  men  in  six 
weeks'  time. 

AGAINST  FREE  LIBRARIES. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lawrence  will  not  have  free  libraries  at 
any  price.  In  an  article  upon  the  "  Free  Library  Fetich  " 
he  argues  that  the  provision  of  reading  gratis  is  a  waste 
of  money  for  the  philanthropist  as  long  as  more  necessary 
wants  of  the  people  are  unsupplied 

The  best  benevolence  is  that  which  is  not  misapplied,  and  I 
can  find  no  reason  why  we  should  press  on  with  Free  Libraries 
any  more  than  with  free  food  or  free  drink.  There  is,  how- 
ever, immeasurable  and  relievable  suffering  throughout  the 
country  ;  there  are,  for  instance,  thousands  of  nard-working  men 
and  women,  particularly  in  rural  districts,  who  have  struggled 
through  life  on  the  barest  subsistence,  and  to  whom,  in  old  age, 
the  homeless  home  and  the  nameless  grave  are  the  last  refuge. 
We  have  some  open  sores  in  this  country  in  the  healing  of 
which  there  is  angel's  work  for  the  philanthropist,  and  I  am 
unable  to  believe  that  the  greatest  good  is  done  to  ,the  greatest 
number  by  spending  millions  of  pounds  on  peppering  the  country 
with  those  sad  mausoleums  of  literature,  our  charity-aided,  rate- 
supported,  misused,  and  ill-attended  Free  Libraries. 

I  have  quoted  elsewhere  fi-om  the  paper  on  Zola. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  papers,  most  of  them  rather 
scrappy,  which  seems  to  be  the  permanent  defect  of  the 
Aew  Liberal  Review, 

The  Cosmopolitan. 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  October  contains  the  second 
section  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  **  Mankind  in  the  Making," 
and  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  on  "  The  Coronation 
and  its  Significance."  The  series  on  "  Captains  of 
Industry"  is  continued,  the  best  known  of  the  Captains 
dealt  with  being  Mr.  H.  C.  Frick.  Mr.  Frick  began  his 
life  harvesting  in  a  wheatfield,  and  during  the  time  of  his 
difference  with  Mr.  Carnegie  his  total  interests  in  steel 
and  coke  amounted  to  nearly  50,000,000  dols.  Mr.  A. 
Campbell  Gordon  writes  on  **  Climbing  the  Scotch  Alps," 
and  from  his  illustrations  it  would  appear  that  such 
climbing  is  by  no  means  always  easy,  there  being  any 
number  of  miniatiure  Matterhorns  in  the  Highlands. 
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the  fortnightly  review. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  for  November  opens  with  a 
paper  by  "  A  Dissident  Liberal "  on  "  The  Reversion  to 
Toryism,"  which  I  have  noticed  elsewhere.  I  have  also 
dealt  elsewhere  at  length  with  Captain  Gambler's 
extremely  interesting  article  on  "  Macedonian  Intrigues 
and  Their  Fruits."  Nearly  all  the  other  articles  are  well 
written  and  instructive,  and  the  standard  of  the  review 
for  literary  criticism  is  well  maintained. 

TO  EXPLORE  AFRICA. 

Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  contributes  a  paper  entitled  "  New 
Aspirants  to  African  Fame."  He  says  that  we  have  seen 
the  last  of  the  old  pathfinders.  There  are  no  more  great 
lakes,  or  great  rivers,  or  snowy  ranges  to  discover  in 
Africa.  But  in  every  department  of  research  Africa 
offers  many  opportunities  for  the  explorer  and  scientist. 
From  a  sociological  point  of  view  the  African  man,  for 
instance,  has  never  yet  been  treated  scientifically.  Sir 
H.  M.  Stanley  makes  the  following  remark  as  to  the 
effect  of  altitude  upon  stature  : — 

The  tallest  men  I  found  lived  in  high  altitudes,  from  5,000 
feet  above  sea-level  and  upward ;  the  sturdiest  from  3,000  feet 
to  5,000  feet ;  the  shortest,  excepting  the  pigmies,  from  sea-level 
10  3,000  feet. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR. 

Mr.  "  O.  Eltzbacher  "  contributes  another  of  his  papers 
dealing  with  Germany,  the  subject  this  time  being 
"  The  German  Emperor  as  a  Political  Factor."  He  has 
a  high  opinion  of  the  Emperor's  powers,  but  a  low  opinion 
of  his  alleged  successes  as  a  diplomatist.  His  policy 
has  been  too  flighty  and  changeable.  As  long  as 
Bismarck  was  in  office  France  and  Russia  were  kept 
asunder  and  Germany  could  feel  absolutely  safe  from 
foreign  aggression.  She  was  the  most  respected  Power 
on  the  Continent.  After  Bismarck's  retirement  Germany 
ceased  to  be  the  first  Power  on  the  Continent,  and  her 
place  was  taken  by  Russia.  Her  position  is  less  safe 
than  it  was ;  some  of  the  great  coups  of  the  Emperor 
have  miscarried  ;  and  as  an  offset  she  has  acquired  a  few 
small  and  worthless  colonies.  As  regards  home  politics 
dissatisfaction  within  the  Empire  has  increased.  Like 
Frederick  the  Great,  the  Emperor  has  a  violent  passion 
for  increasing  his  territory.  But  as  a  consequence  of 
trying  to  play  the  part  of  Frederick,  and  interfering  in 
everything,  he  has  failed  ;  German  policy  has  become 
fitful,  enigmatical  and  unstable,  a  replica  of  the  Kaiser's 
impulsive  character. 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

Professor  H.  Brougham  Leech  writes  on  this  subject. 
The  doctrine,  he  says,  is  not  of  the  least  value  in  inter- 
national law,  and  will  not  be  regarded  when  any  matter 
worth  fighting  about  arises.  Great  Britain,  in  the 
Venezuelan  case,  established  a  precedent  against  her- 
self ;  but  this  is  not  binding  upon  other  nations,  and 
European  jurists  have  expressly  disclaimed  it.  Professor 
Leech  criticises  severely  some  of  the  pretensions  put 
forward  by  the  United  States,  such  as  that  made  before 
the  Cuban  War,  that  the  Spaniards  should  not  be 
allowed  to  recolonise  any  of  the  depopulated  parts  of 
Cuba.  *As  to  the  practical  effect  of  the  doctrine,  Pro- 
fessor Leech  says  that  within  the  next  half  century  many 
subjects  of  European  nations  will  certainly  colonise 
South  America,  and  when  friction  arises  between  them 
and  the  local  Governments,  the  story  of  the  Uitlanders 
will  be  repeated.  It  is  not  likely  that  German}r  will  do 
less  for  her  subjects  than  England  has  done  in  South 
Africa. 


OF  Reviews. 

ARE  THE  CLASSICS  TO  GO? 
Professor  J.  P.  Postgate,  writing  under  this  heading, 
maintains  that  they  are  not  to  go.  The  study  of  Latin 
should  be  kept  as  an  integral  part  of  all  high  educa- 
tion, and  that  of  Greek  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
higher  literary  training.  What  is  needed  is  not  the 
abolition  of  classicism  but  its  re-animation.  If  the  dead 
languages  are  not  to  retire  into  the  background  they 
must  be  taught  as  if  they  were  alive.  Professor  Post- 
gate  deals  with  the  needed  reforms  in  pronunciation^ 
grammar,  etc. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  arc  several  other  papers  of  interest.  Mr.  Gosse 
writes  on  the  late  P.  J.  Bailey  and  his  poems.  Major 
Arthur  Griffiths  has  a  p^aper  on  "  The  War  and  Its 
Critics,"  in  which  he  criticises  the  composition  of  the 
Inquiry  Commission,  and  defends  officers  as  well  as  men 
against  the  attacks  of  their  critics.  There  is  a  very  good 
article  on  "The  Limitations  of  Lord  Macaulay,"  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Foxcroft,  a  short  poem,  and  several  other 
contributions  of  merit.  We  miss,  however,  Mr.  Wells's 
instalment  of"  Mankind  in  the  Making** — kept  over,  we 
are  told,  till  next  month. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

The  World's  Work  for  October  is  as  usual  admirably 
illustrated,  but  is  hardly  up  to  its  usual  interest  as 
far  as  articles  are  concerned.  There  is  a  long 
paper  on  Ocean  Steamships,  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Perr>  , 
dealing  with  the  many  questions  of  administra- 
tion and  finance  of  ocean  traffic.  Mr.  Perry  says 
that  a  round  trip  on  the  Kronprim  Wilhelm  costs 
about  180  dols.  (about  £'^6  los.).  An  ocean  steamship 
has  four  sources  of  revenue — passengers,  freight,  mails^ 
and  government  subsidies.  The  vastness  of  the  interests 
dealt  with  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  American  agent 
of  a  foreign  line  employs  about  forty  clerks.  Freight  is 
the  paying  item  in  the  revenue  of  a  steamship  company  ; 
it  plays  the  same  part  as  advertisements  do  in  news- 
papers ;  and  that  is  why  increased  speed,  requiring  more 
space  for  engines  and  bunkers,  tells  so  hard  against  the 
owners.  Mr.  Perry  gives  the  following  statistics  of 
steerage  passengers  carried,  which  throw  into  relief  the 
relative  importance  of  the  German  lines  : — 

North  German  Lloyd  Line   101,384 

Hamburg- American   78,56a 

French  Line   35i96i 

White  Star    30*483 

Red  Star   32,793 

American   12,511 

"The  Organised  Conscience  of  the  Rich,**  by  Mr. 
Franklin  Matthews,  deals  with  the  social  and  philan- 
thropic activity  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  Chamber  has  in  fifty  years  raised  2,800,000  dels,  for 
charitable  purposes.  It  has  sent  money  all  over  the 
world  from  Cuba  to  Russia.  The  Chamber  has  always 
taken  the  right  side  in  municipal  politics  i  it  has 
represented  the  conscience  of  the  people  by  urging  the 
cause  of  Cuba's  economic  interests,  and  has  always  been 
on  the  side  of  advancement  and  social  progress.  lis 
President,  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  is  known  eveiywhere  for 
his  broad  and  liberal  impulses,  and  for  his  gifts  towards 
the  advancement  of  science  and  exploration.  The 
Chamber  is  in  one  sense  a  club,  having  a  limited  number 
of  members  who  pay  subscriptions  of  50  dols.  a  year. 

There  is  an  excellently  illustrated  article  on  life  in  a 
New  York  school.  I  have  noticed  under  **  Wake  up : 
John  Bull "  Mr.  Cunniffs  paper  on  "  Labour  Restriction 
of  Industry." 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  two  articles  calling 
for  special  notice,  one  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  on  "  The 
Native  Labour  Question  in  South  Africa,"  the  other  by 
Mr.  R.  E.  C.  Long  describing  the  movement  in  favour  of 
the  building  of  People's  Theatres  in  Russia.  The  number 
opens  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  on  **  Mammoth 
Trusts  and  Municipal  Trading.'* 

AGAINST  mjNICIPAL  TRADING. 

Mr.  Phillips's  article  is  ingenious,  but  not  ingenuous. 
It  is  based  largely  upon  the  hypothesis,  **  if  the  articles 
in  the  Times  are  in  the  main  reliable  " — which  they  have 
been  shown  not  to  be,  either  "  in  the  main  "  or  in  the 
minutiae.  Trusts,  he  says,  are  not  anti-social,  because 
they  can  only  be  successful  as  long  as  they  do  not  allow 
rivals  to  sell  cheaper.  Unfortunately  for  this  argument, 
the  essence  of  a  Trust  is  not  to  allow  rivals  to  sell  at  all. 
A  heterogeneous  body,  says  Mr.  Phillips,  like  a  munici- 
pality cannot  conduct  a  number  of  busmesses  as  well  as 
individuals  specially  trained  to  their  special  requirements. 
If  a  Trust  works  inefficiently  it  fails,  and  its  members  are 
punished  by  ruin  ;  the  inefficiency  of  a  local  governing 
body  is  punished  at  most  by  defeat  at  the  elections. 
But  Mr.  Phillips  should  remember  that  the  objection  to 
Trusts  is  not  that  they  work  inefficiently  and  are  punished 
with  ruin,  but  that  they  often  work  so  **  efficient)^ " 
as  to  punish  their  customers  with  ruin.  The  argument 
in  favour  of  the  Trust  on  the  ground  that  it  is  controlled 
by  specialists  falls  through,  because  Trusts  are  largely 
owned  by  financial  speculators  who  know  nothing  of  the 
details  of  the  undertakings  they  carry  on.  These  details 
are  controlled  by  paid  managers  ;  and  it  is  just  as  easy 
for  a  municipality  to  hire  a  paid  specialist  as  it  is  for 
a  financial  magnate. 

THE  REMOUNTS  SCANDAL. 

Lord  Denman  has  a  very  lucid  article  on  "The  War 
Office  and  the  Remounts."  In  South  Africa  altogether, 
he  says,  six  different  classes  of  horses  were  employed — 
Cape  ponies,  artillery  horses,  English  and  Irish  cavalry 
horses,  North  American  horses,  Hungarians,  and 
Argentine  horses.  According  to  his  observations,  the 
order  in  which  these  classes  are  placed  is  the  order  of 
their  merit.  The  best  remounts  Lord  Denman  saw  in 
South  Africa  were  the  ponies  captured  with  Prinsloo. 
The  Hungarian  horses  collapsed  quickly,  and  the 
Argentines  were  utterly  worthless.  Lord  Denman  insists 
that  the  remounts  question  was  the  decisive  factor  in  the 
war.  After  Paardeberjg: ;  and  again  during  the  advance 
on  Pretoria,  and  during  the  second  invasion  of  Cape 
Colony,  good  remounts  would  have  ended  the  war. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Rees,  CLE.,  writes  a  very  interesting  article 
companng  the  economic  conditions  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  Ajsia  and  Eastern  Europe.    He  says  : — 

I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  Oriental  in  ordinary 
years  is  as  happy  and  as  well  provided  with  board,  lodging,  and 
clothing,  according  to  his  wants,  as  the  man  of  Eastern  Europe. 
I  think  the  European  works  haider  than  the  Indian  peasant, 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  dealing  with  whom  is  that  he  is 
quite  content  with  a  minimum  wage  for  work  he  likes  in  congenial 
conditions.  My  next-door  neighbour  in  my  Russian  village 
during  the  short  summer,  got  up  at  4  o'clock  and  worked 
thenceforward  till  9  p.m.  From  early  dawn  he  mowed  the  hay, 
which,  after  drying  it  in  the  sun,  he  carted  into  the  barn,  and  as 
his  children  were  growing  girls  he  had  no  assistance.  During  the 
long  winter,  when  the  snowdrift  darkened  his  windows,  and  his 
wife  was  busy  spinning,  he  used  to  gather  wood  for  sale  and  for 


use,  or  go  to  St.  Petersburg  with  his  horse  to  drive  a  droshky. 
That  was  a  bitter  winter  ;  a  dram  too  deep  and  a  little  folding 
of  the  hands  to  sleep,  and  more  than  one  driver  froze  to  death 
upon  his  box.  I  have  often  slept  in  an  Indian  hut,  and  often  in 
a  Russian  cottage,  and  taking  ail  considerations  together,  prefer 
the  former,  certainly  in  summer,  and  also  in  winter,  for  as  no 
one  can  sleep  in  the  cottage  anywhere  but  on  the  top  of,  or  close 
to,  the  stove,  the  crowding  problem  becomes  as  acute  as  it  is  in 
London. 

THE  FOURTH  PARTY. 

Mr.  Harold  Gorst,  son  of  Sir  John  Gorst,  begins  the 
History  of  the  Fourth  Party,  and  a  very  interesting  stor>' 
it  is  which  he  has  to  tell.  The  Fourth  Party  consisted  of 
Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Sir  John  Gorst  and 
Sir  H.  D.  Wolff.  He  tells  with  s>'mpathetic  interest  the 
story  of  the  tactics  employed  by  the  Fourth  Party,  who 
practised  obstruction  with  very  little  disguise.  Mr. 
Gorst  euphemisrically  says  there  were  times  when  it 
became  tactically  "expedient  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  retard  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
When  this  necessity  arose  the  resources  of  the  Fourth 
Party  proved  ample  for  the  occasion.  At  the  close  of  the 
Session  in  which  the  Fourth  Party  had  made  its  appear- 
ance, Lord  Beaconsfleld,  then  the  leader  of  the  party,, 
invited  Sir  John  Gorst  down  to  Hughenden,  to  discuss 
with  him  the  position,  policy  and  prospects  of  the  Fourth 
Party.  He  expressed  entire  approval  of  the  energy  and 
independence  of  its  action  ;  he  said  he  was  in  favour  of 
their  acting  with  complete  independence  outside  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  all  that  he 
asked  was  that  they  should  give  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
notice  of  what  they  intended  to  do,  and  that  they  should 
listen  to  what  he  had  to  say — that  was  the  only  limitation 
he  suggested  should  be  placed  upon  their  independence 
of  actioi^ 

LOMBROSOISM. 

Froni  Mr.  Montague  Crackanthorpe,  K,C*s,  paper  on 
the  Criminal  Sentences  Conunission  I  have  space  to 
make  only  one  citation.  It  is  interesting  in  connection 
with  Max  Nordau's  article  on  Crime  which  I  have  sum- 
marised among  the  Leading  Articles  : — 

We  must  give  the  Lombrosoists  their  due.  Whilst  exposing 
themselves  to  ridicule  by  rushing  into  extremes,  they  have 
rendered  signal  service  by  dwelling  long  and  earnestly  on  the 
distinction  between  one  class  of  criminal  and  another.  To  them 
we  are  indebted  for  a  fi'esh  stage  in  the  evolution  of  penal 
science.  The  "classic  "school  fixed  its  attention  mainly  on 
crime  as  a  material  fact ;  the  **  neo-classic "  school  on  the 
offender's  moral  responsibility  ;  the  "  neo  positivist "  school 
dwells  almost  exclusively  on  his  personal  characteristics.  One 
or  other  of  these  three  factors,  sometimes  apart  from,  some- 
times in  combination  with  the  rest,  has  to  be  weighed  by  the 
judge  when  asking  himself,  What  is  the  punishment  I  ought  to- 
award  ?  Occasionally  there  is  added  to  them  a  fourth  factor — 
viz.,  the  desirability  of  passing  an  exemplary  sentence  which 
shall  strike  terror  m  a  particular  neighbourhood  or  stop  the 
spread  of  a  novel  class  of^  crime.  Instances  will  at  once  present 
themselves.  Manv  of  us  remember  how  flogging  under  the 
Garotters  Act,  1803,  put  a  stop  to  that  form  ol  violence.  Might 
not  a  similar  measure  freely  meted  out  to  Hooligan  ruffianism 
put  a  stop  to  that  also  7 

But  did  flogging  stop  garrotting  ?  We  have  certainly 
seen  the  assertion  contradicted  many  a  time. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Ivor  Guest  writes  on  Reg'stratlon  Reform. 
Mr.  G.  R.  S.  Mead  contributes  "  Some  Notes  on  the 
Gnostics."  Mr.  R.  Bosworth-Smitb  s  article  on  Owls  is 
one  of  the  most  mtej?esting  papep  m  the  number. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary^  which  is  a  good  number,  opens 
with  General  Botha's  paper  on  the  Boers  and  the  Empire, 
which  is  noticed  elsewhere,  as  also  are  several  other 
articles.  Mr.  David  Christie  Murray  argues  that  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  regard  Bums's  claim  to  fame  as  resting 
upon  his  Scottish  poetry.  His  immortality  outside 
Scotland  depends  upon  his  mastery  of  English  as  a 
vehide  of  poetical  expression.    Mr.  Murray  says  : — 

My  contention  in  the  first  place  is  that  Bums  realised  this 
keenly,  in  the  second  that  he  was  artistically  right,  and  in  the 
third  that  it  was  this  instinct  which  enabled  him  to  lay  soundly 
the  foundations  of  a  world-wide  fame  instead  of  building  a 
merely  local  reputation. 

My  purpose  has  been  only  to  show  that  he  did  not  sink  into 
Englisn,  but  that  he  rose  into  it  with  complete  spontaneity  and 
unfailing  judgment  in  all  his  more  delicate,  dignified,  and 
charming  work,  and  that  it  is  to  his  mastery  of  a  most  delicate, 
dignified,  and  charming  English  that  he  mainly  owes  the  unique 
place  he  occupies  among  poets. 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  writes  a  good  Liberal  Party 
article  on  "  The  Shuffled  Government,"  and  Mr.  Joseph 
McCabe  discourses  on  "  St.  Augustine  and  the  Roman 
Claims."  Countess  Martinengo  Cassaresco  gives  a  very 
pleasant  picture  of  the  family  life  of  ancient  Greece. 
Dr.  Dillon^  in  his  chronique  of  foreign  affairs,  deals 
chiefly  with  the  Macedonian  insturection,  the  alleged 
Russian  intrigues  in  Tibet,  and  the  Franco-Siamese 
settlement. 

Mr.  E.  Wake  Cook  has  a  paper  on  the  "  Newer  Dis- 
pensation." It  is  in  reality  an  article  on  Christian 
Science.    Mr.  Cook  says  : — 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  there  has  been  a 
similar  movement  in  deepening  and  widening  religious  concepts, 
in  spite  of  the  conservatism  of  the  Churches,  and  we  have  now 
materials  which,  if  they  could  be  summed  up  and  united  by  a 
great  religious  genius,  would  give  us  a  Newer  "  Dispensation  " 
us  far  in  advance  of  the  New  as  that  was  above  the  Old. 

With  Christian  Science  thus  unexpectedly  reinforcing  Christi- 
anity just  on  those  points  dropped  by  the  Churches,  and  lifting 
Christians  to  a  higher  platform  ;  with  Theosophy  revivifying 
and  enriching  Western  Thought  by  the  wonders  of  the  East ; 
with  Spiritualism  demonstrating  a  future  life,  and  the  existence 
of  latent  faculties  and  powers,  and  giving  a  meaning  to  life 
never  before  discerned  ;  with  Physical  Science  opening  up  new 
vistas  into  the  Infinite,  new  wonderlands,  and  giving  us  glimpses 
of  the  awful  potencies  we  are  subduing  to  our  service  ;  with  all 
this  we  have  a  movement  of  unprecedented  significance.  And 
.  although  the  different  parts  of  the  advancing  army  may  some- 
times wage  internecine  war,  it  is  fratricidal,  as  they  are  all  com- 
plementary to  each  other  and  to  the  older  movements.  The 
Droadening  and  deepening  of  the  Religious  Consciousness  by 
this  Spiritual  Renaissance  [and  the  wondrous  revelations  of 
Physical  Science  mark  a  stage  in  our  development  as  much  in 
advance  of  the  New  Dispensation  as  that  was  in  advance  of  the 
Old.  All  the  diverse  and  apparently  conflicting  movements 
liave  yet  a  strange  underlying  tendency  to  unity,  and  are 
manifesting  a  vaster  meaning  hidden  from  the  workers  by  the 
•dust  of  progress. 


Ainslec's  Magazine  is  primarily  a  fictional  publication, 
but  there  is  one  article  in  the  October  number  which  may 
be  referred  to.  That  is  **  A  Woman's  Cost  of  Living," 
one  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Arnett's  series  of  papers  on  "  Luxuries 
of  the  Millionaire."  Mr.  Arnett  says  there  are  at  least 
loo  New  York  women  whose  wardrobes  have  cost  from 
100,000  dols.  to  1,000,000  dols.  The  American  reputa- 
tion for  dress  is  so  great  that  the  Countess  Cassini  did 
not  dare  arrive  in  Washington  without  eighty-four  brand 
new  gowns.  In  New  York  "  a  wedding  alone  may  cost  a 
million." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

The  Westminster  Review  for  November  opens  with  a 
plea  by  Mr.  Hubert  Reade  for  "  Amnesty  and  Compen- 
sation in  South  Africa."  In  regard  to  compensation  Mr. 
Reade  estimates  that  six  weeks'  cost  of  war  would  fully 
compensate  every  agriculturist,  whether  Boer  or  Loyalist, 
in  South  Africa.  Speaking  of  amnesty,  he  gives  a 
number  of  precedents,  all  of  which  proved  successfiil 

"  Clemency  "  Canning  was  scoffed  at  and  derided  for  grant- 
ing an  amnesty  to  the  Indian  mutineers  ;  if  the  English  loyalists 
in  Canada  had  been  listened  to,  the  rebels  of  1838  and  of  18S5 
would  have  been  shot  down  like  dogs.  We  have  had  no  serious 
rising  to  face  in  India  since  India  was  brought  under 
the  direct  rule  of  the  Crown,  even  the  North- West  Frontier 
remained  quiet  during  the  South  African  War,  and  some  of  the 
old  comrades  of  Riel  were  amongst  the  first  to  join  the  Canadian 
contingents  for  South  Africa.  Spain  put  down  the  rebellion  in 
Cuba  ;in  1876  by  severity,  bribery,  and  deceit ;  in  that  same 
year  she  amnestied  the  Carlist  leaders  and  kept  her  promise  to 
the  Basque  Provinces,  even  though  she  withdrew  their  **  Fueros." 
The  Queen  Regent  made  San  Sebastian  her  summer  quarters, 
and  King  .Alfonso  XIII.  has  spoken  Basque  from  his  cradle. 
There  was  no  rising  in  the  Pyrenees  even  when,  as  the  penalty 
for  the  violated  Treaty  of  Bayamo,  the  Spanish  flag  was  bcmg 
hauled  down  in  all  Spain's  old  dominions  beyond  the  seas. 
THE  REFORM  OF  JOURNALISM. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gofton,  writing  under  the  inexpressive  title 
"  The  Stimulus  of  Vitiation,"  discusses  journalism  and 
its  abuses.  After  giving  a  definition  of  journalists,  which 
excludes  reporters  altogether,  he  says  : — 

It  is  unfortunate  for  journalism  that  there  should  be  so  many 
various  grades  of  journalists.  There  is  the  young  man  who 
reports  football  matches  and  the  like,  the  journalists  of  so-called 
up-to-date  "rags,"  "the  ha'penny  and  penny  periodical  men," 
the  journalists  of  the  lighter  magazines,  and  those  of  the  purely 
literary  and  art  weekly  and  monthly  journals — all  widely  diver- 
gent from  each  other,  yet  all  journalists  in  the  right  sense  of  the 
word.  Most  of  them  are  gentlemen  and  educated  ;  but  a  great 
percentage  are  neither  educated  nor  gentlemen,  and  it  is  those 
latter  gentry  that  are  doing  all  the  mischief,  and  will  continue  to 
do  it,  so  long  as  no  great  effort  is  made  to  oust  them  completely 
from  the  profession.  The  effort  must  be  great,  a  small  effort 
would  be  of  absolutely  no  use  whatever  for  fie  purpose  intended, 
but  instead,  be  of  infinite  importance  to  them,  for  it  would  result 
in  making  them  still  more  secure  and  powerful. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Mortimer  writes  on  "  The  Work  of  Have- 
lock  Ellis."  Ben  Elmy  on  "  The  Individuality  of  Women." 
Mr.  N.  W.  Sibley  has  a  paper  on  "  The  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask."* 


The  Economic  Revie^v^  the  organ  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union,  rather  surprises  its  readers  this  month  by 
publishing  an  attack  on  model  employers  like  Messrs. 
Cadbury  and  Lever,  for  the  "tyranny"  carried  on  in 
model  villages  like  Bournville  and  Port  SunKght.  Mr. 
Leigh's  diatribe  is  separately  noticed.  The  next  steps  in 
Social  policy,  now  that  peace  has  come,  are,  according  to 
the  Rev.  T.  C.  Fry,  who  assumes  that  the  Education  Bill 
will  pass: — (i)  Housing,  (2)  Reformed  Taxation,  (3)  Land 
Reform,  (4)  Temperance  Reform  on  the  lines  of  the 
Minority  Report  of  the  Licensing  Commission.  The 
American  Invasion  of  Canada  is  first  denuded  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Smith  of  the  exaggerated  fears  which  have 
gathered  round  it ;  but  all  the  same  he  urges  that  it 
must  be  met  by  a  large  tide  of  emigration  from  Great 
Britain  into  what  he  describes  as  the  future  granary  of 
the  world.  Mr.  Walter  F.  Ford  regards  Trusts  as  the 
natural  outcome  of  Protection,  but  repeats  the  warning  of 
John  Bright  that^"  it  would  be  an  evil  day  for  England  if 
"■"^^M  ^%€3fGgte«  Trade." 
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THE  MAGAZINE  OF  ART. 

AViTH  the  November  number  the  Magazine  of  Arf, 
now  for  the  first  time  under  the  entire  control  of  Mr.  M. 
H.  Spielmann,  starts  a  new  series  at  a  shilling  net,  with 
several  new  features,  and  a  new  cover  designed  and 
modelled  by  Mr.  F.  Lynn  Jenkins. 

For  the  new  cover  a  competition,  limited  to  a  score  of 
designers,  was  organised,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  F.  Lynn  Jenkins  because  his  design  was  con- 
sidered the  most  novel  and  the  most  effective.  To  carry 
it  out  the  original  work  was  modelled  in  clay  on  a  very 
large  scale,  the  chief  figure  being  in  complete  relief,  and 
the  whole  arranged  both  as  to  design  and  lighting  with  a 
view  to  reproduction  by  photography  and  printing  on 
the  flat.  Thus  we  have  the  figure  of  Art  dommating  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  standing  forth  between  two 
columns,  and  in  the  capitals  Painting  and  Craftsmanship 


are  roughly  suggested  in  the  figures.  The  effect  obtained 
is  the  result  of  two  blocks  separately  printed  in  coloiu- 
and  black. 

Readers  of  the  Magazine  will  find  details  of  a  special 
competition  announced  in  the  new  number.  The  coupon 
on  the  front  page  of  the  wrapper  of  the  November 
number  must  be  cut  out  and  kept,  together  with  the 
coupons  to  appear  in  the  five  following  issues  of  the 
M agasine  of  Art: — 

Competitors  will  then  be  asked  to  name  six  features,  topics, 
or  subjects,  or  treatment  of  such,  which  they  would  like  to  see 
included  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  Such  features  may  take 
any  form — series  of  articles  on  particular  subjects,  individual 
ardcles,  series  of  reproductions,  monthly  notes,  etc.  (with  a 
distinctive  heading),  or  any  oth^r  suggestion  or  suggestions  which 
would  be  likely  to  interest  our  readers. 

A  pUbisciie  will  be  taken  of  the  suggestions  made  by  compe- 
-titors  ;  and  to  the  reader  whose  list  of  six  proposals  most  nearly 
corresjx)nds  to  the  aggregate  selection  of  the  majority  of  the 
competitors  (as  shown  by  their  lists)  will  be  awarded  "  The 
Woodland  Fairy,"  an  oil  painting  by  Mr.  J.  MacWhirter,  while 
to  the  hundred  readers  whose  lists  are  next  in  order  of  correct- 
ness will  be  sent  the  hundred  photogravures  of  the  picture,  signed 
by  the  artist. 


KING  AND  COUNTRY. 

King  and  Country  is  the  title  of  a  new  magazine,  the 
first  number  of  which,  price  2s.  6d.,  appears  this  month. 
It  is  pubhshed  by  Messrs.  Horace  Marshall  and  Son, 
and  is  edited  by  J.  Astley  Cooper,  whose  strong  person- 
ality pervades  the  whole  number.  It  opens  with  a  poem 
which  is  an  adaptation  of  "  What  is  the  German  Father- 
land ?  ^  the  question  being,  "  Where  is  the  Briton's 
Motherland  ? "  the  answer  being,  "  Where'er  resounds 
the  British  tongue.  Where'er  its  hymns  to  God  are  sung. 
Be  this  the  land,  brave  Briton,  this  thy  Motherland." 

A  PAN-BRITANNIC  FESTIVAL. 

"  An  Imperial  Conference  by  Post "  is  the  title  of  a 
correspondence  between  the  editor  and  various  statesmen 
concerning  his  Pan- Britannic  Festival  project.  He 
now  suggests  that  there  should  be  an  endowed 
scheme,  controlled  by  a  thoroughly  representative 
Imperial  Council,  for  enabling  athletic  associations  in 
the  Colonies  to  send  their  representatives  to  champion- 
ship gatherings.  Mr.  Cooper  thinks,  and  Sir  E.  Barton 
agrees  with  him,  that  the  Rhodes  Trustees  might  do 
worse  than  set  aside  a  sum  of  money  for  the  realisation 
of  this  Pan-Britannic  Festival,  to  be  held  every  fourth 
year  on  Mr.  Rhodes's  birthday,  \\h2n  in  presence  of  the 
Sovereign,  at  a  State  ceremony,  the  winners  of  the 
Rhodes  Scholarships  throughout  the  Empire  should  be 
announced,  and  the  winners  of  the  various  champion- 
ships should  receive  their  prizes  from  the  hand  of 
the  Sovereign.  Mr.  Cooper  also  proposes  that  there 
should  be  minor  Pan-Britannic  festivals  in  each  recurring 
year  in  Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa.  Mr.  Balfour, 
Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Bryce,  and  Lord  Curzon,  as  well  as 
many  others,  have  expressed  their  general  approval. 

MR.  AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN'S  CHANCE. 

Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  in  an  article  entitled  "An 
Imperial  Postmaster- General,"  declares  that  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain's  great  opportunity  lies  in  borrowing  22 Jr 
millions  sterling,  in  co-operation  with  the  Colonial 
Governments,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  complete 
net  of  submarine  cables.  With  that  sum  150,000  miles 
of  fresh  cables  could  be  laid,  and  we  might  have  at  once 
a  penny  rate  to  America,  a  sixpenny  rate  to  India, 
Chma,  and  South  Africa,  and  a  shilling  rate  to  Australia. 

^  MARIE  CORELLI  ON  WEALTH. 

Marie  Corelli,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Vulgarity  of 
Wealth,"  winds  up  with  a  prediction  that  the  "  Poor 
Gentleman  "  will  some  day  be  eagerly  courted  and  sought 
after.  She  tells  the  story  of  a  millionaire  who  rented  a 
fine  old  Scotch  castle  last  year,  who  could  find  nothing 
to  do  with  himself  but  to  fill  the  grand  old  drawing-room 
with  tobacco  smoke  and  whiskey  fumes  every  evening, 
and  placy  bridge  for  ruinous  stakes  on  Sunday.  During 
other  days  he  went  out  shooting  or  drove  a  motor-car. 

THE  CONVICTIONS  OF  THE  MAGAZINE, 
Judging  from  the  article  on  the  "  Present  State  of  the 
Church,"  King  and  Country  is  of  the  Protestant  per- 
suasion. From  the  long  articles  it  would  appear  that 
the  editor  is  strongly  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  all  round. 
He  thinks  the  Empire  as  it  at  present  exists  is  a  colossal 
failure— tan  Empire  in  name  and  not  in  fact.  He  suggests 
that  a  patriot  King  might  improve  matters  by  stepping 
to  the  front  and  becoming  his  own  Prime  Minister.  The 
suggestion  is  that  he  would  continue  Mr.  Chamberlain  at 
the  Colonial  Office,  make  Lord  Curzon  Secretary  for 
India,  Mr.  Asquith  Lord  Chancellor,  and  John  Morley 
and  John  Burns  joint  secretaries  of  the  Home  Office. 
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THE  ENGINEERING  MAGAZINE. 

Most  of  the  articles  in  the  October  number  are  of  a 
technical  nature. 

NATAL  RAILWAYS. 

Mr.  J.  Hartley  Knight  contributes  the  substance  of  an 
interview  he  had  with  Sir  David  Hunter,  who  is  the 
general  manager  of  the  Natal  Government  Railways. 
The  railway  has  played  so  important  a  part  during  the 
last  few  years  that  some  account  of  its  working  is  very 
acceptable.  Sir  David  was  appointed  as  General 
Manager  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Colonies,  some  three  years  after  the  first  sod  had  been 
"  turned "  for  the  railway  between  Durban  and 
Pietermaritzburg  in  1S76,  This  line  was  completed 
in  1880,  the  opening  ceremony  being  performed 
by  Sir  Geo.  P.  Colley,  who  later  lost  his  life  at  Majuba. 
Natal  was  the  first  to  have  a  railway  in  South  Africa, 
and  it  has  generally  led  the  way  in  any  new  enter- 
prise. The  extension  to  Pretoria  from  the  Natal 
border  was  constructed  by  the  Government  of 
Natal,  although,  before  being  able  to  do  so, 
there  w«re  long  and  trying  conferences  with  President 
Kruger.  A  railway  has  been  run  into  Zululand,  and  will 
doubtless  be  of  |freat  value  in  developing  that  country. 
The  line  which  is  to  connect  Natal  with  Cape  Cokany 
is  going  rapidly  forward  on  the  Natal  side,  but  the 
Cape  has  not  yet  moved  in  the  matter.  The  country 
through  which  railways  must  go  in  Natal  is 
extremely  difficult  —  in  fact,  the  difficulties  that 
it  presents  are  often  unsurmoun table.  All  the 
material  for  the  railway  has  been  obtained  from 
British  manufacturers.  American  locomotives  have 
never  been  tried,  although  it  is  open  for  any  American 
firm  to  tender  for  the  rolling  stock  as  well  as  any  other 
firms.  The  gauge  js  3  feet  6  inches,  and  the  locomotives 
used  are  the  heaviest  in  the  world  for  the  sized  gauge. 
The  first  used  weighed  25  tons  ;  the  present  ones  weigh 
69  tons.  The  article  fe  illustrated  with  some  interesting 
photogr^J)hs,  including  one  of  Sir  David  Hunter. 

TH£  tNGlNfiER  IN  WAR  TLME. 

An  enlisted  man  in  the  Lake  Lanoa  expedition  writes 
upon  his  experiences  as  an  engineer  in  the  Moro  cam- 
paign. After  describing  the  sort  of  country  through 
which  the  column  had  to  march,  he  says  : — 

But  the  engineer  in  the  campaign  of  th^  sort  has  something 
more  to  do  tnan  to  build  trails  or  erect  bridges  of  lumber  cut  by 
the  natives  (and  without  nails  or  metal  work  of  any  kind  avail- 
able). He  can  turn  his  hand  to  putting  the  tentage  and  general 
camp  into  shape  for  the  troops ;  he  can  secure  gangs  of  hired 
natives  and  details  of  soldiers  with  which  he  soon  ditches  the 
camp  for  drainage,  locates  the  water  supply,  and  arranges  for  the 
putung  in  of  a  hne  of  bamboo  pipes  to  carry  water  to  various 
points  in  the  camps ;  he  erects  the  hospital  of  bamboo 
and  nipa,  cuts  a  repository  in  the  ground  to  bury  the  dynamite, 
puts  up  the  commissary  and  Quartermaster's  shacks  for  temporary 
storage  of  supplies,  and  by  the  time  the  camp  is  ready  to  move 
on  to  the  next  position,  he  has  the  trails  opened  up  some  miles 
in  advance.  In  fact,  it  is  steady  work  for  the  engineers  through 
it  all. 

The  Moros  defend  themselves  in  strongly  fortified 
stockades  which  sometimes  prove  very  difficult  to  cap- 
ture.   The  climate  is  very  wet  in  fact  : — 

We  get  wet  in  the  morning  and  wet  at  night,  and  for  thirty 
days  and  thirty  nights  I  have  been  wet  constantly,  yet  not  a 
cold  or  illness  of  any  sort,  for  the  climate  is  mild  and  even,  and 
one  can  drop  down  and  sleep  in  wet  clothes  in  safety.  Although 
engineers,  we  must  soldier.  We  must  be  armed,  and  when 
attacks  come  use  our  weapons.  Engineers  are  not  supposed  to 
be  aggressive.  They  are  supposed  to  keep  on  with  tneir  work 
until  molested,  and  then  it  is  time  to  make  fight. 


OTHER  ARTICLES. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Collins  contributes  a  long  paper  entering 
thoroughly  into  Wireless  Telegraph  Engineering  practice. 
Many  diagrams  and  photographs  are  given.  He  says 
that  at  present  the  difficulties  in  the  commercial  tise  of 
long-distance  transmission  and  syntonic  systems  are 
many,  but  he  portrays  with  vividness  the  ultimate  scope 
wireless  telegraphy  will  have  in  the  transmission  of  the 
world's  intelligence  in  the  very  near  fiiture.  The  utilisa- 
tion of  pear  fuels  is  dealt  with  by  Adolf  Dal,  and  the 
progress  in  internal-combustion  engines  is  described  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Booth. 


SANDOW'S  MAGAZINE. 

SandoTv^s  Magazine  for  October  contains  a  leading' 
article  by  Eugene  Sandow,  summarising  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Royal  Scotch  Commission  a$  to  the  great 
need  for  improving  the  physique  of  our  populatiotL  Mr. 
Sandow  says  that  while  personally  in  favour  of  the  intro- 
duction of  military  drill,  he  believes  that  the  bracketing 
of  it  along  with  physical  culture  may  lead  to  the  rejection 
of  the  whole  scheme.  "  That  something  must  be  done  is 
evident,"  says  Mr.  Sandow.  The  youth  of  the  country 
is  going  to  the  dogs ;  their  devotion  to  sport  does  not 
mean  that  they  have  any  turn  for  athletic  exercises.  The 
devotion  to  sport  in  this  country  consists  chiefly  of 
reading  about  other  people's  sport  in  the  newspapers,  and 
keeping  up  the  interest  by  occasional  betting.  The 
evidence  which  Mr.  Sandow  summarises  includes  the 
records  of  the  experience  of  Ian  Hamilton,  the  head- 
master of  Inverness  school,  and  Dr.  Bruce,  the  health 
officer  ,  of  Ross  and  Cromarty.  Dr.  Bruce  strongfy 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  compulsory  attendance  at 
the  continuation  schools  for  aU  younp^  persons  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen.  In  these  continuation  schools  physical 
exercises  should  be  insisted  upon  : — 

The  Board  of  Education  has  recently  issued  a  series  of  (tacti- 
cal suggestions  addressed  to  school  managers  and  teacheis  of 
elementary  schools  generally,  but  particular^  tp  tho^  in  rural 
districts,  in  regard  to  the  physical  training  of  school  children. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  by  Mr.  W*  M.  Smith 
discussing  the  question  "  When  is  an  Athlete  at  his  Bestf 
Mr.  Smith  is  now  54  years  of  age,  he  has  competed 
and  won  one  or  more  prizes  at  athletic  sports  for  37 
consecutive  years.  He  maintains  that  an  athlete  should 
be  a  stronger  ntan  from  40  to  50  than  from  20 1030.  He 
quotes  instaxices  ofanctn  who  have  . b^un  physical  culture 
after  they  were  60  years  of  age  ;  one  of  them  who  did  so 
was  able  to  run  and  walk  with  as  much  ease  and  elasti- 
city when  he  was  83  as  when  he  was  30.  He, quotes 
from  Mr.  Griscom  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
thousands  of  people  of  both  sexes^  whose  lives  at  60  are 
more  or  less  a  burden,  who  might  add  ten  or  twenty  years 
to  their  lives  if  they  would  but  rid  themselves  of  the  stupid 
idea  that  dumb-bells  and  developers  are  only  for  those  in 
the  full  tide  of  youthful  vigour. 

There  are  now  two  Richmonds  in  the  field  !  There  is 
room  for  half  a  dozen.  Encouraged  by  the  brilliant 
success  of  Sandow,  Mr.  Stone  has  now  undertaken  to 
train  our  people  in  the  art  of  physical  culture.  The 
Stone  school  originated  in  Chicago,  but  it  has  now  a 
flourishing  branch  in  4,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London. 
The  speciality  of  the  Stone  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
demands  no  special  apparatus,  and  can  be  practised  by 
anyone,  male  or  female,  who  will  devote  ten  minutes  a 
day  on  getting  up  or  on  going  to  bed  to  practise  the 
exercises.  Another  feature  of  the  system  is  the  extent  to 
which  instruction  is  given  through  the  post. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Review  for  October  opens  with 
a  paper  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  on  "  Mr.  Balfour  and  his 
Opportunities.''  More  novel  is  Mr.  Stephen  BonsaPs 
defence  of  the  Philippine  friars,  and  more  amusing 
Captain  Hobson's  "America  Must  be  Mistress  of  the 
^eas  ;  these  two  are  dealt  with  among  the  Leading 
Articles. 

DENMARK'S  WEST  INDIES. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  has  a  short  article  of  some 
importance  dealing  with  the  sale  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies  to  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Atherton  says  that 
•Christmas,  in  spite  of  the  falsity  of  his  accusations,  is 
undoubtedly  the  author  of  the  pending  Treaty.  The 
objection  of  the  Danes  to  the  sale  of  the  islands  is 
mainly  sentimental ;  but  it  was  so  strong  that  3,500,000 
kroners  were  immediately  subscribed  for  the  relief  of 
St  Croix  if  the  Government  refused  to  ratify  the  Treaty. 
The  substitute  Treaty,  says  Mrs.  Atherton,  has,  however, 
gained  the  approval  even  of  the  opposition  party.  Its 
conditions  are  that  Denmark  shall  cede  to  the  United 
States  either  St.  Thomas  or  St.  John,  both  of  which  have 
^od  harbours,  and  shall  guarantee  to  sell  the  other 
islands  to  no  Power  except  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  shall,  in  return,  arrange  for  tariff  conces- 
sions to  St.  Croix.  No  money  will  change  hands.  But 
Mrs.  Atherton  extends  the  significance  of  the  Treaty 
rather  far  when  she  says  that  it  "  will  almost  encompass 
Denmark  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  giving  her  an 
«xcuse  to  check  Russia  in  case  Russia  should  have 
desigTis  upon  her.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  indeed 
growing  I 

THE  DETERMINATION  OF  SEX. 

There  is  a  rather  technical  paper  by  the  late  Professor 
Schenk,  of  Vienna,  on  the  determination  of  sex  in 
animal  life.  The  Professor  quotes  a  great  number  of 
isolated  facts,  showing  that  scanty  nutrition  is  favourable 
to  the  development  of  males.  A  remarkable  preponder- 
ance of  boys  has  often  been  noted  in  country  districts  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  lower  organisms  the  predetermination 
of  sex  has  been  accomplished  by  many  experimenters.  In 
rearing  hydatina  it  was  found  by  experiment  that  more 
males  were  reproduced  by  keeping  the  animalculae  in 
cold  water,  when  the  water  was  heated  to  from  24  to 
26  degrees  Centigrade  generations  of  fenwiles  were  pro- 
duced. It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  a  brood  is 
produced  entirely  of  one  sex.  The  professor  concludes 
oy  quoting  Strabo  to  the  effect  that  among  the  Germanic 
tribes  from  India  sex  was  determined  by  the  use  of 
drugs  and  dieting. 

THE  FRENCH  ASSOCIATIONS  LAW. 

Mr.  Walter  Littlefield,  writing  on  this  subject,  explains 
the  inner  history  of  the  law  as  follows  : — 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Dreyfus  case  revealed  to 
intelligent  Frenchmen  a  monstrous  Politico- Religious  Trust, 
which,  while  monopolising  public  eclu:ation,  threatened  the 
existence  of  all  democratic  government.  They  have  crushed  this 
trust  in  the  most  effectual  manner  possible.  The  repeal  of  the 
F alloux  Law,  which  is  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Combes 
Ministry,  will  give  a  government  truly  representative  of  the 
people  of  France  full  authority  to  establish  and  maintain 
institutions  in  which  the  ^ouih  of  the  Republic  shall  receive 
lessons  in  truj  democratic  citizenship. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Fiona  Macleod  writes  on  The  Later  Works  of  Mr. 
\V.  B.  Yeats,"  Mr.  C.  H.  Poe  on  "  Suffrage  Restriction 
in  the  South,"  and  Mr.  John  Woodward  on  "  Expert 
Evidence."  The  National  Debt  of  the  World  "  dealt 
with  in  this  number  is  that  of  the  United  States. 


THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum  quarterly  for  October  contains  only  two 
special  articles,  one  of  which,  Mr.  Hourwich's  paper  on  the 
"  Political  Situation  in  Russia,"  is  interesting  and  important. 
The  other  article  is  what  seems  an  undeservedly  unappre- 
ciative  review  by  Professor  Trent  of  Mr.  Herbert  PauTs 
book  on  Matthew  Arnold.  Mr.  A.  Mi  Low  contributes 
a  somewhat  partisan  chronique  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In 
the  chronique  of  Applied  Science,  contributed  by  Mr.  H. 
H.  Sirplee,  reference  is  made  to  new  developments  in  the 
science  of  construction.  The  writer  says  that  in  order  to 
gain  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
material  resists  stress  or  yields  to  it  requires  much  more 
scientific  study  than  i&  contained  in  the  mere  breaking  of 
a  number  of  specimens  in  a  testing  machine.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  by  photographing  the  stages  of  rupture  of 
material  at  an  extremely  high  velocity,  the  images  might 
subsequently  be  reproduced  by  the  cinematograph  at  such 
a  reduced  speed  as  to  enable  the  action  to  be  clearly  seen 
and  studied.  Great  progress  is  being  made  also  in  the 
using  of  existing  materials  to  better  advantage,  especially 
in  combinations  of  metal  and  cement.  Concrete  possesses 
great  resistance  to  compression  with  little  tensde  resist- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  light  rods  of  rolled  sections  of 
steel  resist  tension  admirably,  while  buckling  under  com- 
pression. Both  advantages  are  gained  by  embedding 
steel  in  concrete,  the  steel  by  this  means  also  being 
protected  from  oxidation  and  fire.  The  small  quantity  of 
metal  required  and  the  facility  with  which  a  light  skeleton 
structure  can  be  run  up  and  embedded  in  its  surrounding 
concrete  are  powerful  commercial  reasons  for  this  method 
of  construction.  Mr.  Suplee  refers  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  Venetian  Campanile  might  be  rebuilt  in  this  manner, 
and  maintains  that  such  a  method  is  far  more  genuine 
than  the  method  revealed  in  the  rubbish- filled  walls  of 
the  ruined  tower. 


The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Philpott  contributes  a  copiously  illustrated 
paper  dealing  with  "  Some  Points  of  Interest  in  the  New 
Westminster  Cathedral."  He  mentions  among  other 
interesting  facts  that  Mr.  Bentley  discovered  some  dis- 
used tinted  marble  quarries  in  Thessaly  and  Euboea, 
from  which  he  has  taken  some  of  the  marble  used  in  the 
Cathedral,  by  reading  a  Greek  poem  written  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  opening  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Byzance.  The  quarries  had  been  disused  since  the  days  of 
Justinian,  and  were  reopened  by  Mr.  Bentley  after  an  inter- 
val of  1,400  years.  Captain  Howard  describes  his  wander- 
ings on  the  borders  of  Kafiristan.  Mr.  Holt  Schooling  con- 
tinues his  papers  on  facial  expression,  which  leads  up  to 
a  postcard  competition  in  which  the  prizes  are  more 
interesting  than  valuable.  Mr.  W.  S.  Barclay  describes 
the  Falls  of  Iguazu  as  the  rival  of  Niagara.  The  falls 
occur  on  the  Parana,  which  separates  Brazil  firom  the 
Argentine.  Mr.  Barclay  says  that  the  Falls  of  Iguazu 
are  to  Niagara  what  Aphrodite  was  to  Apollo.  Mr.  Scott 
Montagu,  M.  P.,  discourses  upon  the  problems  of  the  Motor 
Car.  Mr.  W,  B.  Secretan  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  new  Pacific  cable  has  been  laid. 


McClure's  Magazine. 

The  most  important  of  the  illustrated  articles  in 
McClure's  for  October  is  that  on  Velasquez  by  Mr.  John 
La  Farge,  a  paper  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  famous 
paintings  in  double  tone.  Miss  Stone  continues  her 
narrative  of  her  adventures  among  the  brigands.  Mr.  R. 
M.  Easley  writes  on^eprogreis  of  Trade  Unionism  in 
the  UnitBcfeSl^l^&y  V^OOQle 
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THE  CENTURY. 

In  the  November  number  The  Century  marks  its  new 
year  and  volume  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  type  and 
a  lighter-looking  page.  It  adds  to  the  range  and  interest 
of  its  experiments  in  colour-printing  seven  pictures  by 
Maxfield  Parrish,  originally  made  in  colour  for  the  series 
on  "  The  Great  Southwest,"  and  which  have  already 
appeared  in  black  and  white. 

The  article  of  greatest  current  interest  is  "  The  So- 
Called  Beef  Trust,"  by  George  Buchanan  Fife.  The  aim 
of  this  series  is  neither  to  attack  nor  to  defend  the  Trusts, 
but  to  make  accurate  reports  of  the  workings  of  "  The 
Great  Business  Combinations  of  To-day."  Mr.  Fife 
views  his  subject  from  many  points  of  view — the  packer's, 
the  wholesaler's,  the  retailer's,  and  the  consumer's — and 
thus  furnishes  material  for  both  sides  of  the  current 
controversy  regarding  the  beef  trade. 

"  The  Prologue  of  the  American  Revolution  "  is  the  title 
given  to  a  group  of  papers  by  Professor  Justin  H.  Smith 
of  Dartmouth,  dealing  freshly  with  an  unhackneyed  and 
heroic  theme — ^the  Canadian  campaigns  of  Montgomery 
and  Benedict  Arnold. 

Mr.  Edwin  Biorkman's  paper  on  "The  New  York 
Police  Court "  gives  an  interestmg  side-light  upon  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  city  life. 

"  The  Grand  Cafton  of  the  Colorado  "  is  described  by 
John  Muir,  with  much  about  the  wonderful  colour  of  the 
cafton,  which  is  iUustrated  in  one  of  Mr.  Parrish's  frontis- 
pieces. 

There  are  four  beautiful  and  delicate  pictures  of  Brittany 
by  Castaigne,  with  notes  by  the  artist. 

Two  serial  stories  begin  in  this  number :  "  The 
Yellow  Van,"  by  Richard  Whiteing,  which  has  for  its 
subject  the  contrasts  of  life  in  rural  England  between 
the  village  people  and  the  landowners ;  and  "  A  For- 
saken Temple,"  by  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick  ;  the 
concluding  part  of  Mary  Adams's  "  Confessions  of  a 
"Wife  " ;  and  there  are  several  short  stories. 


Copnhill. 


The  Cornhill  Magazine  for  November  is  a  very 
interesting  number.  Dr.  Fitchett  describes  the  career  of 
Sir  Edward  Berry,  Nelson's  favourite  flag-captain.  He, 
however,  cut  a  ver>'  poor  figure  when  he  commanded  a 
ship  of  his  own  without  Nelson  to  inspire  him.  Hugh 
Clifford's  paper,  entitled  "  Cast,"  is  a  vivid  picture  of 
a  very  idealised  type  of  a  British  frontier  officer,  who, 
after  performing  prodigies  of  endurance,  and  displaying 
marvellous  genius  in  the  governing  of  men,  breaks  down 
after  twelve  years'  service  at  the  age  of  three-and-thirty, 
and  is  cast  on  one  side  as  a  broken  instrument,  neglected 
and  forgotten,  to  crumble  away  into  inglorious  dust.  The 
excellent  series  of  articles  entitled  "  Prospects  in  the 
Profession  "  deals  this  month  with  the  solicitor.  Parents 
who  are  thinking  of  'prenticing  their  boys  to  the  law  will 
do  well  to  read  this  article.  There  is  a  delightful  short 
story  entitled  "  The  Woman-Stealers,"  which  carries  us 
back  to  prehistoric  times,  when  the  Lake- Dwellers  were 
at  feud  with  the  Earth- Dwellers  in  the  land  that  is  now 
Western  England.  Mr.  Adkin,  the  writer,  at  present 
unknown  to  me,  has  a  rare  gift  which  I  hope  he  will  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  develop.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Latham, 
in  his  "  Nights  at  Play,"  describes  life  in  a  workman's 
club  in  the  heart  of  London. 


SOME  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

The  Deutsche  Revue  often  publishes  articles  from 
English  writers  which,  I  should  imagine,  inBSt  some- 
times be  rather  amusing  reading  for  Germa^i  subscribers. 
To  compare  the  feeling  in  England  over  the  Soutk 
African  War  to  the  feeling  here  during  the  Armada's 
approach,  when  the  nation's  very  existence  was  threat- 
ened, is  rather  absurd.  Sir  Alexander  E.  Miller,  who 
writes  on  the  pacification  of  South  Africa,  seems  to  have 
lost  the  idea  of  proportion.  The  most  interesting  part  of 
his  article  is  the  last,  when  he  speaks  of  the  possibilit}' 
of  a  hostile  Boer  population  springing  up  in  German 
East  Africa.  Relations  have  been  stramed  between 
Germany  and  England  recently,  and  there  will  be  dangei, 
says  Sir  Alexander,  so  long  as  the  Press  goes  on  as  ii 
has  been  doing.  This,  and  his  remark,  when  speaking 
of  the  Boers,  that  whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  they 
first  make  mad,  cuts  both  ways.  Mr.  F.  Fittica  writes 
upon  Liebig,  to  whom  it  is  largely  due  that  Germany 
now  occupies  the  foremost  position  in  the  chemical 
world.  Uhich  voii  Stosch  continues  his  articles  upon 
Albrecht  von  Stosch,  the  famous  general  and  admiral 
Adolf  Russmaul  writes  a  paper  upon  epilepsy,  and  D.  G. 
Jansen  contributes  a  study  of  Grossherzog  Peterson 
Oldenburg  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question. 

In  Monatsschrift  fur  Stadt  und  Land  Ub-ich  von 
Hassel  writes  upon  the  Boers  and  the  German  colonies  in 
South  Africa.  Without  Boers,  he  says,  we  could  not  get 
on  in  Africa — all  experts  agree  on  that  point ;  but  they 
must  be  well  intermingled  with  German  colonists,  not 
allowed  to  keep  to  themselves.  German  language,  German 
schools,  and  German  military  service  must,  however,  be 
compulsory.  If  these  conditions  are  enforced,  and  it  is 
really  a  fact  that  Boers  are  necessary  for  the  prosperity 
of  German  West  and  East  Africa,  the  future  holds 
out  very  gloomy  prospects  for  those  colonies.  In  the 
Cameroons  three  of  the  largest  German  companies  have 
gone  into  liquidation.  This  is  not  due  so  much  to  the 
lack  of  natural  resources  in  the  country  as  to  the 
reckless  way  in  which  one  company  after  another  was 
formed  without  proper  knowledge  of  the  conditions  there. 
A  good  deal  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  criticisms  of  a 
paper  which  appeared  in  the  Grenzboten, 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  contains  very  few  interesting 
articles  this  month.    Dr.  H.  Schoen  treats  with  an  im- 

Eortant  subject,  however,  in  his  article  upon  reform  in  the 
igher  public  instruction  of  France.  Max  Kalbeck  writes 
upon  Brahms's  youth. 

In  the  Kultur  Professor  Kneib  deals  with  modem 
objections  to  Christian  morals. 

There  is  an  interesting  little  sketch  of  Field-Marshal 
Count  Mohke  in  the  Deutsche  Monatsschrift,  written  by 
W.  von  Kardorff.  In  the  same  magazine  George 
Wislicenus,  of  Hamburg,  writes  upon  the  Kaiser  and  the 
fleet. 

The  Tempts  Magazine  for  November  contains  an 
interesting  article  describing  the  pictures  which  Verest- 
chagin  painted  in  the  Philippines.  There  is  also  an 
illustrated  paper  on  "  The  End  of  Newgate,"  and  some 
better  pictures  of  the  eruption  of  Mount  Pelce  than  1 
have  seen  elsewhere.  There  is  an  article  attacking  the 
management  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
especially  in  relation  to  their  expenditure  of  15,000  m 
selling  i,%ooQ  worth  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  m  France, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy.  It  would  be  much 
cheaper  to  give^them  away. 
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THE  REVUE  DE  PARIS. 

The  Revue  de  Paris  contains  no  article  calling  for 
special  mention  elsewhere. 

There  are,  as  always,  several  historical  articles,  the 
place  of  honour  being  given  to  General  DragomirofTs 
analysis  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Austrian  reverses 
of  1859.  To  the  military  student  these  pages  are  not 
without  value,  for  they  were  actually  written  by  the 
General  immeSdiately  after  the  campaign  in  which  the 
French  army  had  been  so  brilliantly  and  so  unexpectedly 
successful.  According  to  the  Russian  soldier,  the 
Austrian  commanders  made  much  the  same  kind  of 
mistakes  as  did  our  own  Generals  during  the  South 
African  war.  They  were  admirable  book  commanders, 
but  found  that  theory  and  practice  were  widely  different. 

Dealing  with  what  may  be  called  the  gossipy  side  of 
history  is  M.  de  Nolhac's  curious  paper  on  the  youth  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  Louis  XV.'s  famous  mistress, 
who  played  so  great  a  political  rdle^  and  to  whom,  accord- 
ing to  old-fashioned  historians,  the  French  Revolution 
may  be  indirectly  traced.  In  contrast  to  this  article  is 
the  Viscount  de  Reiset's  account  of  a  pathetic  little  story 
which  occupied  the  gossips  some  eighty  years  ago.  During 
his  exile  in  England  Louis  XVI.'s  nephew,  the  Due  de 
Berry,  contracted,  some  say,  a  secret  marriage,  others  a 
less  reputable  alliance,  with  Miss  Amy  Brown,  a  doctor's 
daughter.  Two  children  were  born,  both  daughters,  and 
when  the  Due  de  Berry  lay  dying  he  begged  his  official 
wife,  the  kind-hearted  mother  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord, 
to  send  for  them.  These  two  little  girls  were  both 
ennobled,  and  made  marriages  in  the  great  French  world  ; 
they  had  a  brother  known  as  George  Brown,  and  lately 
an  impression  has  gained  ground  that  he  was  in  ver>' 
truth  the  elder  (and  legitimate)  brother  of  the  late  Comte 
de  Chambord.  This  idea  the  Viscount  de  Reiset,  an  old 
and  tried  friend  of  the  Rayal  family,  does  his  best  to 
combat ;  he  declares  that  George  Brown  was  born  before 
the  Due  de  Berry  ever  saw  Amy  Brown  ;  but  as  there  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  that  Miss  Brown  was  not  a 
perfectly  respectable  ^irl,  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
George  Brown,  who  lived  till  comparatively  lately,  and 
who  died  leaving  no  children,  was  in  very  truth  one  of  the 
numerous  direct  descendants  of  St.  Louis. 

WESTERN  BARBARIANS  AT  PEKIN. 

Those  interested  in  the  Chinese  problem  will  do  well 
to  glance  over  what  is  certainly  the  most  vivid  and 
reahstic  account  of  Pekin  as  it  appeared  just  after  the 
famous  siege  of  the  Legations.  The  writer,  who  has 
preferred  to  remain  anonymous,  gives  a  moving  picture  of 
the  marvels  contained  within  that  inner  city  of  palaces 
where  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  China  live  and  have 
their  being.  Though  his  language  is  studiously  restrained, 
the  writer  gives  a  pitiful  description  of  the  wanton 
destruction  which  went  on.  After  reading  his  account  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  the  more  cultivated  Chinese 
regard  the  Europeans  as  barbarians. 

NOT  MADE  IN  GERMANY  ! 

The  only  actual  topical  article  in  either  number 
is  entitled  the  "German  Crisis"  ;  in  it  M.  Berard  draws 
a  terrifying  picture  of  the  present  state  of  German  trade. 
He  admits  that  for  a  while  Germany  seemed  to  carry  all 
before  her,  but  he  attempts  to  prove,  with  the  aid  of 
elaborate  figures,  that  the  present  financial  crisis  may 
lead  to  something  very  like  universal  bankruptcy.  If  a 
tenth  of  what  he  says  is  true — and  he  bases  his  view  on 
consular  reports — England  has  little  to  fear  from  German 
competition. 


LA  REVOE. 

La  Revue  for  October  ist  opens  with  a  very  interesting 
and  caustic  piece  of  criticism  by  Dr.  Cheinisse,  entitled 
"  How  Morals  are  Taught  in  France " — that  is,  in  the 
French  elementary  school.  The  conclusion  which  the 
critic  comes  to  is,  that  the  system  of  teaching  morals  and 
good  conduct  practised  in  France  does  more  harm  than 
good,  and  is  in  any  case  absurd.  The  system  is  one  of 
pure  formality,'  moral  instruction  being  given  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  an)r  other  lesson.  It  is  a  system  of 
maxims,  rules,  and  edifying  laws  enforced  on  the  children 
in  the  driest  way.  Thus  one  text -book  begins,  **.My 
children,  we  are  going  to  begin  a  new  study  in  which  I 
hope  to  interest  you.  .  .  .  This  science  is  a  little  serious 
and  severe  for  you,  etc."  Formulas,  instead  of  being 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  habits  inculcated  in  the 
child,  are  made  the  starting  point  of  its  moral  education. 
Not  only  is  this  so,  but  the  maxims  taught  are  open  to 
criticism.  For  instance,  one  text-book  encourages  the 
thirst  for  knowledge  by  saying,  "  It  is  the  best  instructed 
and  most  industrious  who  can  choose  the  most  lucrative 
professions."  "  Man  works  to  enrich  himself,"  etc. 
Chauvinism  is  also  taught,  the  children  being  taught  to 
exalt  their  country  at  the  expense  of  others.  "No 
modem  nation  surpasses  us  in  poetry,  in  eloquence, 
in  good  taste,  in  luminous  and  irresistible  logic  ;  no  nation 
has  produced  literary  works  so  numerous  and  so  varied  ; 
our  mathematicians,  our  astronomers,  our  geologists, 
our  i)hysicist?,  our  naturalists  have  made  the  most 
astonishing  discoveries."  This  is  a  specimen.  Dr. 
Cheinisse  condemns  the  whole  system  of  moral  in- 
struction for  its  formality  and  dryness.  Another  educa- 
tional question  is  dealt  with  by  M.  Henry  Pdris  in  an 
article  on  "  The  Teaching  of  French  in  German  Secondary 
Education."  M.  Pdris  praises  the  German  system  as 
logical  and  interesting. 

The  same  number  contains  a  translation  of  Mr. 
Kiphng*s  "  Namgay  Doola,"  a  short  allegorical  sketch 
by  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  and  an  interesting  paper 
by  Professor  E.  R^gis  on  "  Madness  in  Dramatic 
Art." 

The  second  number  of  La  Revue  for  October  contains 
a  very  interesting  paper  by  Max  Nordau  on  the  nature  of 
crime,  which  I  have  noticed  elsewhere.  Count  Tolstoy's 
appeal  to  the  workers  on  Russia  is  published  in  transla- 
tion. It  is  a  counterblast  against  Socialism.  The 
Count  maintains  that  Marxism  is  a  false  doctrine,  and 
that  the  only  way  of  remedying  the  position  of  the  workers 
is  for  them  to  get  possession  of  the  land.  But  Tolstoy,  as 
would  be  expected,  lays  down  the  law  that  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  force,  not  merely  because  it  is  immoral, 
but  because  it  is  impossible,  as  the  revolts  in  Poltava  and 
Kharkoff  proved.  Another  paper  of  interest  is  that  of 
M.  H.de  Gallier,on  "  The  Turkish  Police  and  the  Turkish 
Censure."  Dealing  with  the  censure,  M.  de  Gallier  tells  us 
that  among  the  prohibited  books  are  Tasso's  "  Jerusalem 
Delivered,"  Rabelais,"  and  the  Fables  of  Lafontaine  ; 
but  these  and  other  prohibited  books  are  sold  in  the 
streets  with  impunity  by  the  simple  process  of  removing 
the  cover  and  substituting  that  of  an  authorised  book. 
Zola's  works,  all  of  which  are  prohibited,  are  sold  under 
such  titles  as  "  Trait^  de  la  Langue  Fran^aise,"  "  La 
Culture  Maraich6re,"  etc. 

There  are  several  other  articles  of  interest  in  the 
number.  M.  Marius-Ary  Leblond  continues  his  papers 
on  "  La  Peinture  Sociale  Beige,"  and  M.  C.  Simon  on 
the  literary  movement  in  Germany.  M.  Gabriel  Perry 
writes  on  the  popularity  of  Balzac  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century. 
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THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

The  NouvelU  Revue  is  decidedly  improved,  and  in  the 
October  numbers  are  numerous  interesting  articles.  We 
have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Bois'  curious  paper,  "  Beyond 
tlie  Borderland,**  M.  WolfTs  account  of  the  Woman's 
Movement  in  Germany,  and  M.  Desmarest's  article  on 
"  Railways  in  Cloudland." 

Why  be  drowned?  . 

Of  general  articles  in  the  first  October  number  the 
most  interesting  is  undoubtedly  that  concerning  life-sav- 
ing appliances  at  sea.  Considering  the  fact  that  scarce 
a  day  goes  by  but  that  some  lives — ^mostly,  of  course,  those 
of  fishermen — are  lost  on  the  British  and  French  coasts, 
it  is  extraordinary  that  a  greater  effort  has  not  been 
made  to  devise  some  really  practical  and  yet  simple  life- 
saving  appliance.  Of  course  there  have  been  many  such 
invented,  but  not  one  which  can  claim  to  be  economical, 
practical,  and  simple  of  construction.  There  has  just 
been  held  at  Nantes  a  remarkable  Congress  dealing 
entirely  with  this  subject,  and  to  which  most  of  the  great 
maritime  cities  of  France  have  sent  delegates.  Some  prac- 
tical experiments  were  tried  on,  or  rather  in,  the  Loire, 
and  on  the  whole  the  palm  of  honour  was  given  to  two 
apparatuses — that  known  as  the  Robert  shirty  and  the 
Guerin-Rapok  belt  and  vest.  The  Robert  shirt  is  made 
of  cork  t^pated  with  smoke.  Its  inventor  claims  that  any- 
one wearing  this  somewhat  bulky  shirt,  even  if  heavily 
clothed  and  still  wearing  the  heavy  top-boots  affected  by 
French  sailors,  is  sure  of  floating  indehnitely  on  even  the 
roughest  sea.  Its  disadvantages,  however,  are  obvious, 
the  most  serious  being  that  of  the  rigidity  of  the  cork. 
The  Guerin-Rapok  garments  are  made  of  a  patented 
material  which  has  now  entirely  taken  the  place  of  cork 
in  Russia,  in  Germany,  and,  according  to  the  French  writer, 
even  in  England.  A  French  firm  has  bought  the  patent, 
and  is  busily  turning  out  belts,  neckbands,  and  so  on. 

THE  YOUNG  SPANISH  IDEA. 
According  to  M.  de  Bray,  the  young  Spaniard,  unless 
belonging  to  the  wealthier  classes,  has  very  few  chances 
of  learning  even  to  read  and  write.  Even  in  Madrid,  at 
an  establishment  grotesquely  misnamed  the  Model 
School,  one  master  is  expected  to  provide  an  adequate 
education  for  a  hundred  children  of  different  ages.  If 
this  is  the  case  in  the  cg.pital,  what  must  occur  in  the 
distant  provinces  t  And  yet  from  a  nominal  point  of 
view  the  country  which  has  produced  such  great  heroes 
and  such  great  writers  in  the  past  is  well  provided 
with  educational  establishments,  for  each  Municipal 
Council  is  supposed  to  arrange  for  the  education  of  its  own 
town  or  village.  Now  and  again  the  tourist  visiting  the 
better  known  towns  of  Spain  is  struck  by  the  sight  of  a 
fine  building  quite  new  and  yet  apparently  uninhabited  ;  on 
inquiring  he  will  find  that  this  is  the  public  school !  The 
pay  offered  to  schoolmasters  is  extremely  small,  and 
often  in  rural  hamlets  the  schoolhouse  simply  consists  of 
a  dank  cellar  or  even  a  stable.  This  state  of  things  has 
long  afflicted  the  Queen- Regent,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  King's  coming  of  age  she  herself  paid  for  the  starting 
of  ten  schools  ;  but  these,  excellent  and  meritorious  as 
was  her  object,  will  not  go  far  in  educating  the  3,600,000 
children  of  Spain. 

IS  ITALY  SOCIALISTIC.'* 
M.  Raqueni  is  of  opinion  that  Italy  is  far  more  really 
and  practically  socialistic  in  feeling  and  in  theory  than 
any  other  European  country.  The  municipal  authorities 
in  several  of  the  minor  Italian  towns  are  frankly  social- 
istic, and  do  all  in  their  power  to  propagate  their  views. 
If  this  is  indeed  so,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 


Royalist  party  may  find  themselves  forced  to  join  hands 
against  a  common  enemy. 

^MILE  ZOLA. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Nouvelle  Revue y  2\ont  among  the 
October  reviews,  pays  a  tribute  to  Emile  Zola.  The 
writer  places  him  in  a  very  high  class,  with  Stendahl  and 
Balzac.  He  considers  him  to  have  been  a  roan  who, 
almost  alone  among  his  contemporaries,  carried  out  his 
own  ideal  of  life  and  work.  It  is,  perhaps,  significant  of 
the  feeling  which  still  exists  in  France  concerning  the 
Dreyfus  case  that  no  reference  is  made  to  the  great  part 
played  by  Zola  in  that  tragic  affair. 


THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  October  is  perhaps 
rather  more  interesting  than  usual.  We  have  noticed 
elsewhere  Madame  Bentzon's  article  on  "  Russian 
Women,"  and  M.  Dastre's  paper  on  "  The  Life  of 
Matter." 

THE  SAHARA, 
In  a  paper  on  the  nature  and  the  future  of  the  Sahara 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  urges  his  countrymen  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  future  of  this  wonderful  desert.  As  far 
back  as  1899,  as  we  recorded  at  the  time,  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  was  urging  the  construction  of  a  Trans- 
Saharan  railway,  and  it  is  evident  that,  in  his  opinion, 
subsequent  events  have  only  confirmed  the  necessity  for 
some  such  project.  He  describes  the  work  done  b)' 
explorers  since  1899,  and  he  shows  that  the  popular 
notion  of  the  Sahara  as  a  vast  stretch  of  moving  sands, 
where  no  rain  ever  falls  and  no  vegetation  ever  grows,  is 
a  complete  mistake.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Sahara  is 
made  up  of  rocks,  and  the  rest  is  composed  of  sand 
dunes,  which  are  for  the  most  part  fixed.  He  admits 
that  the  Sahara  is  a  dry  region,  but  he  says 
that  it  does  rain  there  sometimes,  and  in  any 
case  there  are  wells  or  other  sources  of  water 
to  be  found,  and  these  wells  can  of  course  be 
multiplied.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  also  denies  that  the 
Sahara  is  destitute  of  vegetation  ;  parts  of  it,  he  de- 
clares, are  well  wooded.  The  real  objection  to  the 
Sahara  seems  to  be  that  the  traveller  is  exposed  to 
perpetual  fear  of  the  nomad  tribes  of  brigands  who  are 
always  on  the  look-out  to  spoil  him.  For  the  rest, 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  considers  tnat  the  Sahara  is  impor- 
tant above  all  because  it  constitutes  the  shortest  route 
from  all  the  great  European  capitals  to  those  countries 
in  Africa  which  have  the  most  splendid  future  before 
them — a  route,  moreover,  which  is  entirely  French. 
The  construction  of  a  Trans-Saharan  railway  is,  in 
fine,  declared  to  be  from  every  point  of  view — political, 
strategic,  and  administrative — an  absolute  necessit)'  to 
France  for  her  African  Empire. 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  CAPTAIN  MAHAN. 
M.  Moireau  reviews  the  theories  of  Captain  Mahan 
on  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  great  American  critic  has  not  in  his 
latest  work,  on  the  lessons  of  the  Spanish- American 
War,  maintained  the  standard  of  his  previous  writings. 
The  problems  that  arise  out  of  naval  warfare  are  so 
technical  that  the  plain  man  is  generally  content 
to  leave  the  experts  to  fight  it  out  among  them- 
selves. We  may,  at  any  rate,  note  a  passing 
phrase  of  M.  Moireau's — namely,  that  "Mahan  is 
superior  to  other  writers  on  this  subject  because 
he  is  both  more  of  an  historian  than  those  of  the  other 
writers  who  are  strategists,  and  he  is  more  of  a  strategist 
than  those  who  are  rather  historians. 
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THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

The  Civil  id  Cattolica^  October  4th,  publishes  an 
instructive  summary  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
Roman  Index  of  prohibited  books,  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  firs:  book  to  be  officially  condemned  by  the 
Church  was  the  celebrated  "Thalia,"  by  Arius.  The 
condemnation  was  promulgated  by  the  Council  of  Nicea 
in  325.  The  Emperor  Constantine  threatened  every  one 
guilty  of  secreting  the  volume  with  the  death-penalty.  A 
first  catalogue  of  condemned  writings  was  issued  in  496, 
and  Councils  and  Synods  continued  the  work  of  condem- 
nation at  intervals — the  Council  of  Constance,  for  instance, 
pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against  anyone 
reading  the  works  of  John  Wycliffe.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index,  as  at  present  constituted,  was  formally 
erected  by  Gregory  XIII.  The  whole  work,  as  is  well 
known,  has  been  revised  by  Leo  XIII.,  old  regulations 
revoked,,  new  ones  laid  down,  and  the  Index  itself 
thoroughly  revised,  with  the  result  that  a  new  "  Index 
Librorum  Prohibitorum  "  was  issued  in  1900,  has  already 
reached  a  second  edition,  and  is  held  to  be  binding  on 
the  faithful.  The  issue  for  October  i8th  begins  a  useful 
series  of  articles  on  "  Trusts,**  tracing  out  in  the  introduc- 
tory article  their  historical  development. 

A  charmingly  illustrated  and  well-written  article  in 
Emporium  describes  the  lace-making  industry  in  Venice, 
both  in  its  glorious  past  and  in  its  present  most  flourish- 
ing revival.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  initiative  of  Countess 
Adriana  Marcello  and  to  the  well-known  firm  of  Jesurum, 
there  are  admirable  schools  for  teaching  both  needle  and 
bobbin  lace,  with  the  result  that  some  3,ocx>  women  and 
girls  in  and  around  Venice  and  Burano  earn  a  good  live- 
lihood through  this  industry.  Another  illustrated  article 
describes  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  and  Ulisse  Ortensi  writes 
fully  and  enthusiastically  of  the  genius  of  Maxim 
Gorki. 

The  Nuova  Antoloj^a  contains  no  article  of  remark- 
able merit  this  month.  Professor  Chiappelli  gives  a 
risumi  of  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  founded 
on  his  latest  volume,  "  Facts  and  Comments,"  and, 
curiously  enough,  finds  points  of  contact  between  him 
and  Tolstoy,  both  in  the  doctrine  he  teaches  and  in  the 
courage  with  which  he  carries  his  theories  to  their  extreme 
conclusion.  Ugo  Ojetti  writes  picturesquely  of  the  recent 
Congress  of  Italian  Socialists  at  Imola,  sketching  the 
leadmg  personalities — Turati,  Ferri,  Prampolini,  Andrea 
Costa,  and  others — and  describing  with  a  touch  of 
sarcasm  the  rather  futile  discussions  which  ended,  as  all 
had  foreseen,  in  the  triumph  of  the  reformers  over  the 
revolutionaries,  of  the  party  led  by  Turati  over  the  party 
led  by  Ferri.  In  the  midrOctober  number  R.  Pantini 
describes  and  illustrates  the  work  of  the  "  Aemilia  Ars  " 
Society,  founded  at  Bologna  in  1898,  with  the  laudable 
object  of  improving  Italian  domestic  decoration.  It 
seems  to  have  already  accomplished  excellent  decorative 
work  in  fresco  and  terra-cotta,  as  well  as  in  the  "  crafts  " 
of  beaten  ironwork,  silver  work,  embroidery,  and  lace- 
making. 

In  the  Rassegna  Nazionale  (October  i6th)  the  novelist 
Fogazzaro  publishes  one  of  the  few  sane  and  impartial 
crit.cisms  of  Zola  tliat  have  appeared  since  his  death, 
judging  him  from  a  literary  standpoint,  and  not  merely 
as  the  valiant  defender  of  Dreyfus.  G.  Grabinski  com- 
pletes his  able  study  of  Montalembert,  and  of  the 
struggle  for  freedom  of  education  in  France,  in  which 
he  took  a  leading  part  ;  and  there  are  no  less  than 
two  Dante  articles  for  the  instruction  of  Dante 
students. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

There  is  a  verv  long  article  in  De  Gids,  by  G.  Buskin 
Huet,  on  the  much  disputed  subject  of  the  origin  of  our 
legends,  fairy  stories,  and  nursery  tales.  Did  they,  or 
did  they  not,  come  from  India  ?  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
any  definitive  answer  will  ever  be  found,  but  the  mass  of 
evidence  and  arguments  forms  very  interesting  reading 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  folk-lore.  Many  of  our  nursery 
tales  are  to  be  found  in  various  guises  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  —  among  the  Esquimaux  and  the  South 
Americans,  among  the  Maories  and  other  tribes. 
Moli^re's  "  Mddccin  malgrd  lui "  is  not  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  having  its  origin  in  a  tale  to  be  found 
among  the  mythical  stories  of  the  tenth  century, 
which,  in  turn,  may  have  come  from  India.  India  was 
accepted  as  the  mother  country  of  these  stories  for 
children  at  a  time  when  India  was  a  country  of  wonders, 
and  it  became  the  fashion  to  fasten  everything  fabulous 
on  to  that  land.  Max  M tiller  has  told  us  that  some  of  the 
stories  that  are  supposed  to  have  a  Buddhist  origin  were 
known  long  before  the  time  of  Buddha.  It  is  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  the  East  actually 
borrowed  from  the  West,  and  that  certain  Greek  narra- 
tives furnished  the  basis  of  the  supposedly  Indian  tales. 
It  is  very  interesting,  but  one  shuts  up  the  book  with  the 
feeling  that  one  is  not  much  nearer  the  solution  of  the 
enigma,  and  that,  after  all,  it  does  not  much  matter  where 
they  came  from  so  long  as  they  serve  their  purpose  of 
amusing  us. 

Dr.  Hesseling  gives  us  an  entertaining  article  on  Greek 
and  Dutch  Proverbs  ;  we  might  substitute  **  English  " 
for  "  Dutch,"  and  the  title  would  be  quite  as  appropriate. 
The  idea  appears  to  be  to  show  the  connection  between 
the  two  ;  but  the  article  really  resolves  itself  into  a  sketch 
of  the  probable  origin  of  well-known  sayings  current  in 
many  tongues  and  a  pleasant  chat  on  proverbs  generally. 
One  of  the  first  mentioned  is  the  Arab  saying  about  not 
looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  and  the  writer  tells  his 
readers  that  in  modern  Greek  this  is  rendered,  "  If  a 
man  gives  you  a  donkey,  don't  look  at  its  teeth.^  Now, 
this  seems  to  show  that  the  Greeks  have  not  only 
modernised  their  language,  but  also  the  wording  of  their 
proverbs.  There  are  numbers  of  people  who  do  not 
know  that  a  horse's  age  is  ascertained  by  examination  of 
its  teeth,  and  to  them  the  proverb  is  meaningless.  "He 
runs  from  the  rain  and  sits  under  the  eaves  "  is  another 
ancient  saying  —  from  Byzantium  this  time.  Is  the 
equivalent  to  be  found  in  "  Out  of  the  frying-pan,"  etc., 
or  in  the  more  solemn  and  less  modern  statement  about 
straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel.'*  "Too 
many  cooks  spoil  the  broth  "  is  the  modern  rendering,  in 
both  Dutch  and  English,  of  "  Too  many  doctors  kill  the 
Emperor."   But  there  is  no  space  to  quote  more. 

Among  the  other  contents  are  an  essay  on  William 
Hazlitt  and  an  instalment  of  Augusta  de  Wit's  novel 
**  The  Goddess  on  Guard." 

In  Vra^e/t  des  Tijds  there  is  a  long  article,  bristling 
with  statistics,  concerning  the  care  of  the  insane.  The 
number  of  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums  increases  by  200 
per  annum  in  Holland,  and  the  provision  of  proper 
accommodation  is  a  momentous  question,  while  still  more 
momentous  is  the  problem  how  to  stem  this  current  of 
madness.  "  The  Training  of  Officials  for  the  West 
Indian  Colonies"  is  an  essay  that  may  give  food  for 
reflection  and  find  application  here  as  well  as  in  Holland, 
with  the  reservation  that  we  should  not  confine  it  to  the 
West  Indies. 

In  Elsevier  the  only  contribution  that  calls  for  notice 
is  "  Old  Batavia,"  wl^ich  is  verv  good  reading. 
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the  edinburgh  review. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  is  an  excellent  number,  but 
the  fact  that  it  is  largely  devoted  to  summing  up  its  own 
past  and  the  century  of  English  litersrture  with  which  it  is 
associated,  leaves  less  room  for  miscellaneous  articles 
than  is  usual. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 

The  article  on  "  England  and  Russia  during  the  Nine- 
teenth Century"  belongs,  strictly  speaking,  to  the 
centenary  papers.  It  is  a  very  careful  survey  of  Anglo- 
Russian  relations,  but  contains  little  speculative  matter 
or  generalisations.  I  quote  only  what  the  reviewer  says 
of  present  Russo-Turkish  relations  : — 

Nor  are  we  much  nearer  to  any  radical  cure  of  this  Asiatic 
plague  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
outer  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe  have  been 
stripped  off  like  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke  ;  but  the  core  still 
remains ;  and  the  prize  is  as  valuable  as  ever — to  Russia  more 
valuable  than  ever,  because  she  has  been  gradually  drawing  nearer, 
and  would  be  better  able  to  hold  it,  than  heretofore.  Firmly 
planted  on  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphonis,  with  the  adjoining 
territory  on  both  sides  well  in  hand,  Russia  could  lock  up  the 
Black  Sea,  could  bar  the  Danube  mouths,  could  threaten  the 
whole  Levantine  seaboard,  and  could  issue  forth  at  will  into  the 
Mediterranean  through  a  securely  fortified  outlet ;  she  could  defy 
all  the  naval  strength  of  Europe  to  molest  her  coast,  for,  except 
perhaps  on  the  North  Pacific  coast,  her  frontiers  would  be 
unassailable  by  sea.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  loss 
of  all  their  European  territory,  including  their  capital,  would 
not  merely  relegate  the  Turks  to  Asia  and  leave  the  Sultan  his 
rulership  over  Asiatics  ;  it  would  utterly  ruin  the  Ottoman 
dominion,  not  only  by  the  collapse  of  its  revenues  and  financial 
credit,  but  because  the  Russians  would,  indeed  must,  seize  all 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  provinces  that  lie 
adjacent  to  Constantinople  across  the  straits,  so  that  at  least  the 
whole  northern  region  of  Asia  Minor  would  rapidly  fall  under 
their  sovereignty. 

DARWINISM. 

"  The  Rise  and  Influence  of  Darwinism,"  if  its  history 
antecedent  to  Darwin  himself  be  considered,  also  fits  in 
chronologically  with  the  life  of  the  Edinburgh.  The 
reviewer  in  his  concluding  pages  deals  briefly  with 
certain  aspects  of  Evolution  in  various  departments  of 
thought.  In  religion,  as  elsewhere.  Evolution  makes 
for  tolerance,  and  cannot  regard  without  reverential 
respect  any  system  which  gives  expression  to  man's  hopes 
and  fears.  That  it  will  ultimately  be  embraced  in  a 
complete  theor>'  is  probable.  Darwin's  expression  of  dis- 
belief in  revelation  can  only  be  construed  to  mean  that 
there  has  been  no  specific  revelation  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  Evolution  does  not  necessarily  imply  progress. 
Nature  is  self-regarding  and  simply  adjusts  the  organism 
to  its  conditions.  In  that  aspect  degeneration  becomes 
a  necessity  of  existence  for  its  victims.  Finally,  English- 
men ought  to  be  evolutionists,  for  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  evolution  is  continuity,  and  this  falls  in  with  our 
innate  conservatism.  Our  jurisprudence,  being  an 
organic  growth  possessing  an  inherent  elasticity  and 
adaptability,  is  an  example. 

OUR  GERMAN  RIVALS. 

The  article  upon  Government  and  Trade  is  somewhat 
desultory,  but  what  the  reviewer  says  of  modern  Germany 
is  not  without  interest  : — 

The  German  Empire  is  undoubtedly  a  dangerous  rival.  The 
population  of  that  empire  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the 
whole  white  population  of  the  British  Empire,  and  more  homo- 
geneous.   The  constitution  of  the  Empire  is  so  devised  that,  if 
ircumstances  favoured,  small  States  like  Holland  and  Belgium 
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could  be  'merged  in  it  without  losing  their  monarchies  and 
national  institutions.  It  is  quite  upon  the  cards  that  German 
Austria  may  be  added  to  an  empire  which  would  then  have  an 
outlet  upon  the  southern  as  well  as  upon  the  northern  seas. 
The  Germans  have  resources  enormously  greater  than  those  of 
our  old  competitors  the  Dutch.  They  are  a  race  of  a  far  more 
strenuous  and  persevering  character  than  that  of  our  later  com- 
mercial rivals  the  French.  In  the  school  of  adversity  at  first, 
and  now  under  the  pressure  of  danger  due  to  a  frontier  unpro- 
tected upon  three  sides  by  sea  or  mountains,  the  Germans  have 
learned  the  need  of  constant  vigilance  and  systematic  preparation. 
Af^er  the  crushing  victories  obtained  over  Austria  and  France, 
victories  of  more  over  less  scientific  organisation  of  war,  the 
Germans  did  not  rest  upon  their  laurels,  but  directed  energy 
and  skill  to  laying  the  foundations  of  a  future  superiority,  as 
they  hope,  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  possibly  those  of  naval 
hegemony. 

QUESTIONS  OF  FEDERATION. 

Under  the  title  "  The  Empire  and  the  Colonies  ^  there 
is  a  paper  dealing  with  the  Colonial  Conference  and  its 
results.  The  results  of  the  Conference  have,  says  the 
reviewer,  delivered  a  severe  blow  to  the  hopes  of  those 
who  have  been  dreaming  of  military  and  naval  concen- 
tration. The  record  of  the  Colonies  in  South  Africa  has 
made  them  not  less  but  more  anxious  to  provide  their 
own  officers  and  manage  their  own  armies.  This 
tendency  is  inevitable,  as  State  sovereignty  is  inextric- 
ably bound  up  with  the  military  power,  and  no  Colony 
can  really  be  self-governing  which  has  not  the  command 
of  its  own  forces.  As  for  preferential  duties,  they  are  a 
stale  device  abandoned  by  our  forefathers.  England  has 
given  self-government  to  her  Colonies,  but  she  would 
abandon  self-government  at  home  if  h  *r  finances  were  to 
be  regulated  hy  the  desires  and  interests  of  distant  lands. 
What  the  reviewer  says  as  to  the  fruits  of  the  South 
African  War  is  worth  quoting  : — 

In  such  a  survey  there  is  happily  no  need  to  discuss  the  issns 
of  such  an  event  as  the  South  African  War.  Here  we  are  con- 
cerned with  results,  and  the  only  question  we  have  to  ask  is— 
Has  the  war  brought  South  Africa  any  nearer  to  that  process  of 
South  African  federation  which  is  the  necessary  preliminary  to 
Imperial  federation  ?  No  candid  observer  can  say  that  it  has. 
Let  us  admit  that  the  war  has  brought  Canada  and  Australia 
nearer  to  us  through  the  common  sentiment  that  it  evoked.  It^ 
eflects  on  South  Afirica  could  not  but  be  disintegrating.  It  hxs 
increased  the  division  of  races.  It  has  reduced  the  number  of 
loyal  Dutch  t<ra  lower  point  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  It 
has  alienated  temporarily,  but  we  hope  not  permanently,  the 
majority  in  Cape  Colony.  It  has  completely  upset  the  political 
equilibrium  at  the  Cape,  and  it  has  produced  a  formidable 
movement,  supported  by  the  High  Commissioner,  though 
opposed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  favour  of  reducing  the 
Cape  to  the  level  of  a  Crown  colony. 


The  Horoscope. 

The  Horoscope  is  a  new  quarterly  review  of  astrology 
and  occult  science.  It  is  edited  by  Rollo  Ireton, 
published  by  W.  Foulsham  and  Co.,  and  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  astrology,  although  there  is  an  interesting 
paper,  from  which  I  quote  elsewhere,  on  Clairvoyance. 
The  most  important  astrological  paper  is  "  A  Primer 
of  Astrology  for  Beginners,"  especially  written  by  George 
Wilde.  Another  paper  tells  us  what  astrology  has  to  say 
as  to  the  duration  of  life.  The  Editor  discusses  Astrolog) 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  The  Horoscope  of  the  King 
of  Spain  is  said  to  be  without  parallel  in  the  histor}'  oi 
the  world.  The  King,  it  is  said,  will  be  a  benevolent 
ruler,  a  thorough  soldier,  and  will  encourage  art,  science, 
and  literature. 
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THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL. 

This  is  a  new  quarterly  review  of  religion,  theolog>', 
and  philosophy,  edited  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Jackis  and  Mr.  G. 
Dawes  Hicks,  and  published  by  Williams  and  Norgate, 
2s.  6d.  We  offer  the  new  arrival  a  hearty  welcome. 
It  fills  a  place  which  has  long  been  vacant.  Beside 
the  Dublin  Review,  the  organ  of  Romanism,  the  Church 
Quarterly  Review,  the  organ  of  Anglicanism,  and  the 
London  Quarterly,  the  organ  of  Evangelical  Noncon- 
formity, there  was  need  of  a  fourth,  representing  the 
less  positive  but  not  less  devout  school  of  Broad  thought. 
To  quote  the  Editors  ; — 

We  stand  for  three  positive  truths  :  that  the  goal  of  thought 
is  One ;  that  thought,  striving  to  reach  the  goal,  must  for  ever 
move  5  that  in  the  conflict  of  opinion  the  movement  is  fur- 
thered by  which  the  many  approach  the  One.  These  three 
principles,  which  are  obviously  co-ordinate,  express  the  spirit 
of  the  Hibbert  Journal  as  a  **  review  of  religion,  theology, 
and  philosophy." 

THE  IDEA  OF  THE  INFINITE. 

Professor  Josiah  Royce  contributes  a  study  of  the 
concept  of  the  Infinite.    He  says  : — 

I  believe  it  to  be  demonstrable  that  the  Infinite  is,  in  general, 
neither  something  indeterminate,  nor  something  definable  only 
in  negative  terms,  nor  something  incomprehensible.  I  believe 
it  to  De  demonstrable  that  the  real  universe  is  an  exactly  deter- 
minate but  actually  infinite  system,  whose  structure  is  that 
revealed  to  us  in  Self-Consciousness. 

As  leading  up  to  this  conclusion  he  presents  the 
formula  : — 

An  object  or  a  system  is  Infinite  if  it  can  be  rightly  regarded 
as  capable  of  being  precisely  represented,  in  complexity  of 
structure,  or  in  a  number  of  constituents,  by  one  of  its  own  parts. 
To  define  the  ideally  or  formally  complete  self  is  thus  to  define 
the  Infinite. 

He  argues  that  in  an  infinite  system  the  part  can,  in 
infinities  of  the  same  Dignity,  be  equal  to  the  whole  : — 

Perhaps  a  being  who  in  one  sense  appeared  infinitely  less 
than  God,  or  at  all  events  was  but  one  of  an  infinite  number  of 
parts  within  the  divine  whole,  might  nevertheless  justly  count  it 
not  robbery  to  be  equal  to  God,  if  only  this  partial  being,  by 
virtue  of  an  immortal  life,  or  of  a  perfected  process  of  self- 
attainment,  received  in  the  universe  somewhere  an  infinite 
expression. 

SCIENCE  AND  FAITH. 

The  outstanding  controversy  between  science  and 
faith  is  thus  treated  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  It  rests,  he 
says — 

upon  two  distinct  conceptions  of  the  universe  : — The  one,  that 
of  a  self-contained  and  self-sufficient  universe,  with  no  outlook 
into  or  links  with  anything  beyond,  uninfluenced  by  any  life 
or  mind  except  such  as  is  connected  with  a  visible  and  tangible 
material  body  ;  and  the  other  conception  that  of  a  universe 
lying  open  to  all  manner  of  spiritual  influences,  permeated 
through  and  through  with  a  Divine  spirit,  guided  and  watched 
by  living  minds,  acting  through  the  medium  of  law  indeed, 
but  with  intelligence  and  love  behind  the  law  :  a  universe  by 
no  means- self-sufficient  or  self-contained,  but  with  feelers  at 
every  pore  groping  into  another  supersensuous  order  of  existence, 
where  reign  laws  hitherto  unimagined  by  science,  but  laws  as 
real  and  as  mighty  as  those  by  which  the  material  universe  is 
governed. 

EMENDED  TEXTS. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  seeks  to  prove  early  doctrinal  modi- 
fications of  three  passages  in  the  Gospels.  He  argues 
that  the  original  form  of  Matthew  i.  16  contained  the 
words,  "  Joseph  begat  Jesus,"  and  suggests  that  Matthew 
xxviii.  19  originally  read,  "  Go  ye  and  make  disciples  of 
all  the  nations,"  ending  at  nations."  In  Matthew  xix.  17 
he  argues  that  the  original  word  was  "  Call  thou  Me 
not  good,"  rather  than  "  Why  callest  thou  Me  good  ?" 


OTHER  ARTICLES. 
The  catastrophes  at  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent  are 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  moral  order  by  Professor  Howi- 
son,  who  asks  for  a  new  idealism  which  shall  avoid  the 
Dualism  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  modem  Monism,  and 
which  refers  Nature  and  all  its  woes  derivatively  to  minds 
other  than  God  ;  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong,  who 
urges  that  these  catastrophes  are  not,  in  fact, 
more  terrible  or  more  sad  than  the  normal ;  "  in* 
Martinique  comrades  and  friends  fell  all  together*; 
and  by  Dr.  Horton,  who  urges  that  pain  or  catastrophe 
is  transformed  by  the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  who  says 
"Thy  will  be  done."  into  complete  and  irreversible 
triumph.  Dr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  a  fine  study  of 
Matthew  Arnold  and  of  the  struggle  between  his  Stoicism 
as  a  philosopher  and  his  deep  human  feeling  as  a  poet. 


THE  ART  OF  DEEP  BREATHING. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Spiritual  Quarterly  Magazine 
there  is  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Browne, 
entitled  "  For  the  Breath  is  the  Life."  It  begins  by 
declaring  that  deep  breathing  is  an  absolute  necessity 
to  strong  and  vigorous  health.  If  people  would 
regularly  carry  out  the  practice,  they  would  soon  find 
a  decided  improvement  in  their  mental  and  physical 
conditions.  The  first  requisite  is  that  the  lungs  should 
be  thoroughly  filled.  Few  people  even  half  fill  their 
lungs.  The  second  point  upon  which  he  insists  is 
that  all  breathing  should  be  from  the  abdominal 
muscles.  Most  people  are  too  lazy  or  lack  the 
necessary  mental  energy  to  breathe  properly.  Mr. 
Browne  declares  that  2dl  that  we  have  to  do  when  m 
fear,  weariness,  pain,  discouragement,  and  similar 
states  is  to  sit  down,  relax  our  muscles,  and  draw  deep, 
long  controlled  breaths  in  order  to  find  rest,  strength, 
peace,  and  power.  Whenever  you  catch  yourself 
holding  your  breath  or  breathing  short,  at  once  put 
the  will  to  work,  and  draw  a  deep  natural  breath,  and 
you  will  find  that  it  has  a  marvellous  effect  in  banish- 
ing fear,  weariness,  doubt,  or  pain.  The  following 
are  directions  which  Mr.  Browne  gives  for  the  practice 
of  deep  breathing  : — 

A  few  good  exercises  for  you  until  you  can  originate 
others  are  as  follows  : — Stand  erect,  head  thrown  back,  place 
arms  akimbo  and  draw  breath  through  your  nose  till  you  feel 
the  lungs  are  full  ;  then  exhale  through  mouth,  first  a  few  times 
naturally,  then  with  more  force,  then  with  all  the  force  you 
have ;  then  open  the  mouth  wide  and  let  it  out  as  slowly  as- 
possible.  Any  good  book  upon  elocution  will  give  you  breathing 
exercises.  All  the  needed  change  is  that  you  are  to  think  while 
at  the  exercise  you  are  mind  (or  spirit),  and  are  manifesting^ 
f07ver  over  all  conditions  as  you  breathe.  I  am  takinq  po^uer  into- 
manifestation.  With  this  thought,  no  matter  in  what  form,  you 
will  find  power. 

At  first  you  may  find  yourself,  after  a  few  inhalations,  getting 
dizzy.  The  sooner  this  comes  the  more  do  you  need  the  prac- 
tice, for  it  is  a  demonstration  that  you  have  ordinarily  little 
oxygen  in  the  lungs,  and  are  taking  now  enough  to  over- 
stimulate — to  intoxicate  you.  Therefore,  stop  when  this  con- 
dition comes  and  try  again,  each  time  gaining  until  you  find  no 
unpleasant  condition,  but  do  find  life  more  abundantly  yours 
than  ever  before.  In  the  morning  stand  by  an  open  window  or 
out  of  doors  and  breathe.  Breithe  from  the  solar  plexus,  but 
remember  it  is  the  thought  that  determines  the  result. 

Have  at  all  times,  night  and  day,  fresh  air.  Never  live  in  a 
close  room.  Pure  air  and  deep,  courageous  breathing  will  cute 
all  the  ills  man  is  lieiisto,  be  the}t  of  body,  purse,  or  reputation. 
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HOW  TO  CURE  DISEASE  BY  SUGGESTION.* 


IS  it  ever  right  to  tell  a  lie ?  is  a  question  which 
has  afforded  a  topic  for  endless  discussion  to 
casuists,  both  clerical  and  lay.  But  one  phase 
of  the  matter  has  seldom  or  never  been  discussed. 
We  have  heard  much  about  the  sin  of  lying  to  your- 
self and  of  lying  to  your  neighbour,  but  who  has  ever 
heard  any  one  discuss  whether  it  is  right  to  lie  to 
your  unconscious  self?  For,  reduced  to  its  elements, 
that  is  what  the  science  of  suggestion  comes  to.  If 
you  are  ill  or  in  pain,  stoutly  lie  to  yourself 
that  you  are  well  and  are  free  from  pain,  and  lo  I 
your  unconscious  self  will  in  all  simplicity  believe 
what  you  say,  and  hey,  presto !  you  are  cured. 
Now,  is  it  right  to  cure  yourself,  say  of  toothache,  by 
solemnly  assuring  your  unconscious  self  that  you  have 
no  toothache,  even  if  as  the  result  of  such  falsehood 
your  unconscious  self,  in  order  to  save  your  reputa- 
tion, promptly  removes  the  toothache  ? 

You  don't  believe  that  such  a  thing  is  possible  ? 
Then  read  the  three  books,  especially  the  second, 
named  at  foot,  and  ask  yourself  in  all  seriousness,  is 
it  right  to  cure  myself  by  saying  that  which  is  not  ? 
For  if  the  Suggestionists  be  correct,  then  there  is 
often  no  such  short  cut  to  health  as  a  good  thumping 
lie. 

THE  MENTAL  FACTOR  IN  MEDICINE. 

The  almost  simultaneous  publication  of  these 
three  books  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  Of  the 
three  Dr.  Schofield's  is  much  the  most  significant. 
For  Dr.  Schofield  is  an  orthodox  medical  practi- 
tioner, an  M.D.  of  good  standing,  with  a  large 
practice  in  the  West  End  of  London ;  and  his  book 
presents  us  with  a  very  carefully  compiled  array  of 
medical  authorities  of  unimpeachable  orthodoxy, 
•whose  names  can  be  invoked  in  favour  of  the  demand 
that  every  doctor  should  regard  his  medical  educa- 
tion as  incomplete  until  he  has  carefully  studied  the 
psychology  and  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the 
ijody.  Dr.  Schofield  is  very  emphatic  in  repudiat- 
ing any  connection  with  any  mind  curers,  mental 
healers,  Christian  Scientists,  hypnotists,  afnd  faith 
healers.  He  is  interested  in  nothing  profession- 
ally except  the  legitimate  practice  of  medicine 
as  medicine.  His  one  aim  in  writing  the  book 
is  to  get  the  doctor's  world  seriously  and  earnestly 
to  study  the  question  whether  disease  can  be  more 
effectively  cured  through  the  mind  than  through 
any  of  its  physical  organs.     Speaking  of  what  he 

•  (x)  "The  Forcj  of  Mind;  or,  the  Menial  Factor  in  Medicine."  By 
A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.  (London  :  T.  and  A.  Churchill,  300  pp.)  (2)  "  How 
to  Acquire  and  Strengthen  Will-Power."  By  R.  J.  Kt  bard.  Second 
Edition,  revised  hy  F.  W.  Vogt.  (London  :  Modern  Medical  Publishing 
Company,  57,  58,  Chancery  Lane,  375  pp.  Price  5s.)  (3)  "  Hypnotism  and 
the  Doctors."  By  Richard  H.^rte.  Part  L:  Animal  Magnetism,  f.om 
J^Iesm.r  to  Dr.  Puyscgur.    (London:  L.  L.  Fowler  and  Co.|  laS  pp.} 


wishes  the  faculty  to  do.  Dr.  Schofield  says :  "  It  is 
not  that  their  practice  or  their  prescriptions  have  to  be 
radically  altered.  It  is  not  that  their  text-books  have 
to  be  cast  aside.  But  it  is  that  they  should  constantly 
and  at  all  times  have  before  them  the  questions, 
What  part  does  mind  play  in  causing  this  disease,  and 
how  can  it  be  made  to  assist  in  its  cure  ?  "  This  is  a 
subject  which  he  thinks  should  be  taught  in  all 
medical  schools. 

Ebbard*s  "  Will-Power"  is  a  work  of  a  very  different 
nature;  and  yet  it  may  be  read  with  great  advantage 
after  Dr.  Schofield's. 

HYPNOTISM  AND  THE  DOCTORS. 

The  third  book  which  I  mention  is  that  by  Mr. 
Richard  Harte.  It  is  openly  hostile  to  the  medical 
profession.  Mr.  Harte  in  the  preface  to  his  naitative 
of  the  Rise  of  Mesmerism,  which  forms  the  first  part  of 
a  series  of  three  which  are  to  be  published  under  the 
general  title  of  "Hypnotism  and  the  Doctors,"  sets 
forth  with  painstaking  precision  the  reason  why  the 
doctors  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  public.  He 
gives  eleven  reasons,  some  of  which  convince  him  that 
the  medical  profession  is  at  present  a  cross  between  a 
huge  trades  union  and  a  trust.  It  is  a  trades  union  in 
regard  to  the  tyranny  which  it  exercises  over  its 
own  members,  in  its  prosecution  of  those  who  practise 
medicine  without  its  authority ;  and  it  is  a  trust  in  two 
senses — first,  as  requiring  the  public  to  take  it  on  trust, 
and  secondly,  in  endeavouring  to  secure  a  monopoly. 
Mr.  Harte  asserts  that  the  doctors  are  now  reduced  to 
legislation  in  order  to  obtain  practice.  He  insists  that 
a  doctor's  diploma  ought  to  be  renewable  at  least  once 
a  year,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  endorsed  with  a  record 
of  his  last  year's  work.  He  complains  that  the 
doctors  have  introduced  many  destructive  habits,  of 
which  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  is  one  of 
the  chief.  Mr.  Harte's  theory  is  that  there  should  be 
a  Minister  for  Public  Health  as  there  is  a  Minister  for 
War,  who  should  be  responsible  to  the  nation,  and 
who  should  see  to  it  that  the  faculty  itself  should  be 
made  responsible  for  the  health  of  their  patients.  This 
is  sufficient  to  indicate  Mr.  Harte's  standpoint. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  BOLD  QUACK. 

Dr.  Schofield  begins  his  interesting  book  by 
a  quotation  from  a  letter  written  by  Sir  James 
Paget  as  far  back  as  1866.  Sir  James,  speaking  of  one 
of  his  patients,  says  :  "  What  unsatisfactory  cases  these 
are  !  This  clever,  charming,  and  widely  known  lady 
will  some  day  disgrace  us  by  being  juggled  out  of  her 
maladies  by  some  bold  quack  who  by  mere  force  of 
assertion  will  give  her  the  will  to  bear  or  forget  or 
suppress  all  the  turbulences  of  her  nervous  systeuL" 
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Dr.  Schofield  ridicules  the  amazing  picture  thus  repre- 
sented of  the  most  distinguished  man  in  the  medical 
profession  calmly  setting  himself  down  to  await  for 
inevitable  disgrace  at  the  hands  of  some  bold  quack 
by  the  cure  of  a  patient  whom  they  all  seemed  power- 
less to  help. 

The  result  of  this  refusal  to  study  psychology  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  profession  is  to  leave  a  vast 
field  to  "  bold  quacks  "  who,  especially  in  America,  are 
competing  very  successfully  with  orthodox  doctors. 
Their  cures  are  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
the  quack  has  realised  what  the  doctor  is  only  be- 
ginning to  discover — namely,  that  the  shortest,  simplest, 
and  most  effective  way  of  curing  disease  is  by  getting 
at  it  through  the  mind.  By  mind  Dr.  Schofield 
means  all  psychic  action  which  takes  place  in 
man.  The  unconscious  mind  is  in  control  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  body  of  man. 

Although  ordinary  practitioners  may  admit  that 
mental  trouble  will  produce  disease,  they  are 
very  slow  to  recognise  that  the  same  agency  which, 
brought  on  ill-health  may  very  easily  be  invoked 
to  restore  to  health.  The  discovery  of  this  truth  has 
been  left  to  Mr§.  Eddy,  Dr.  Dowie,  the  Faith  Healers, 
Divine  Scientists,  Christian  Scientists,  and  other 
heretics,  who  are  left  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  a 
vast  field  which  doctors  might  occupy  with  profit  both 
to  their  patients  and  to  themselves.  * 

HOW  THE  MIND  CAN  HEAL  THE  BODY. 

Dr.  Schofield  says  there  are  at  least  four  ways  in 
which  the  mind  can  be  used  to  heal  the  body: — (i) 
By  the  direct  act  of  power  of  the  unconscious  mind 
inherent  in  itself,  which  is  generally  called  vis  medicairix 
naiurce,  (2)  By  the  uftconscious  mind  influenced 
directly  by  surrounding  personages  or  unconscious 
agencies  acting  as  suggestion.  (3)  By  the  unconscious 
mind  influenced  indirectly  by  the  conscious,  which  has 
faith  in  persons,  systems,  places,  etc.  (4)  By  the 
unconscious  mind  indirectly  acted  upon  by  distinct 
effort  in  the  determination  to  get  well,  to  shake  off 
illness,  ignore  pain,  €tc.  The  influence  of  suggestion, 
says  Dr.  Schofield,  is  like  nitrogen,  which  forms  four- 
fifths  of  the  atmosphere,  but  which  we  cannot  use  in 
a  pure  state.  We  can  only  take  it  indirectly  when 
combined  with  other  substances.  So  it  is  that  the 
mind  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  acted  on  directly  when  the 
brain  is  itself  unhealthy.  Suggestion  must  be  kept 
up  by  objective  treatment,  directed  ostensibly  and 
vigorously  to  the  simulated  disease. 

HOW  TO  EXPEDITE  CHILD-BIRTH. 

Dr.  Schofield  gives  various  instances  of  the  effect  of 
suggestion  in  the  healing  of  obstinate  and  long-con- 
tinued disease.  The  most  remarkable  of  all  his  stories 
is  that,  however,  in  which  he  describes  the  result  of  an 
experiment  which  he  conducted  in  two  hundred  cases 
of  ordinary  labour.  In  cases  where  the  pangs  of  the 
patients  were  very  irregular  and  slow  Dr.  Schofield 
discovered  that  by  impressing  the  woman  with  the  fact 
that  the  contraction  must  begin  every  five  minutes 


by  the  watch  and  last  two  minutes,  giving  three 
minutes*  interval,  he  could  ensure  in  the  case  of  a 
patient  of  average  mental  power  that  everything  came 
up  to  time.  Dr.  Schofield  says  that  as  the  result  of 
making  this  suggestion  the  duration  of  kbour  was 
shortened  on  an  average  two  hours  in  one  hundred 
cases,  as  compared  with  its  duration  in  the  other 
hundred  where  no  suggestion  was  brought  in  to  con- 
trol the  irregularity  of  natural  delivery. 

Here  at  least  is  a  solid  fact  vouched  for  by  Dr, 
Schofield  himself  as  coming  within  his  own  experi- 
ence. If  this  be  an  accurate  statement — and  Dr. 
Schofield  has  every  right  to  expect  that  his  word  will 
be  taken  on  this  matter — what  an  enormous  reduction 
might  be  made  in  the  incalculable  sum  of  human 
anguish  which  child-birth  represents  in  the  sufferings 
of  the  race.  And  yet  it  is  so  simple  that  if  it  is  as 
eflficacious  as  Dr.  Schofield's  experiments  would  imply> 
the  practice  of  suggestion  might  much  better  be  made 
compulsory  than  the  use  of  vaccination. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  SUGGESTION. 

So  much  for  Dr.  Schofield.  Now  let  us  turn  to 
Mr.  Ebbard's  book.  Mr.  Ebbard  treats  the  question 
of  suggestion  in  a  very  interesting  fashion.  He 
modestly  states  in  his  opening  chapter  that  his 
chief  object  is  to  explain  to  English  readers  the 
theories  pf  Dr.  Levy  of  the  Nancy  School,  who 
by  his  experiments  has  established  the  immense  use 
that  can  be  made  of  self-suggestion  as  a  means  of 
health  restoration.  The  hungry  man  who  is  tempted 
to  steal  a  piece  of  bread  by  his  hunger  is  restrained 
by  his  fear.  Where  hunger  and  fear  are  equal,  says 
Dr.  Ebbard,  the  dominion  over  his  mind  may  be 
decided  by  the  internal  increase  of  the  pangs  or  by  the 
extraneous  suggestion  of  the  approach  of  a  policeman. 
When  a  man  is  halting  between  two  opinions  a  single 
spoken  word  would  probably  decide  him  one  way;  or 
the  other.  That  is  to  say,  a  simple  auditory  stimulus 
might  touch  the  inmost  core  of  his  psychic  life,  and 
raaUce  either  hunger  or  fear,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
dominant  feature  of  his  mind  for  the  time  being. 

THE  FOURFOLD  ROAD  TO  THE  CREATION  OF 
DOMINANTS. 

Suggestion,  says  Dr.  Ebbard,  is  but  a  process  for 
creating  Dominants  for  the  determination  of  your 
actions.  This  suggestion  operates  in  a  purely  mechan- 
ical way,  according  to  fixed  laws,  owing  to  which  its 
action  becomes  sure  and  infallible.  Dr.  Levy,  of 
Nancy,  and  his  fellow-physicians,  through  their  count- 
less experiments  and  happy  combinations,  have  ascer- 
tained the  operations  by  which  the  correct  Dominants 
may  be  most  quickly  found.  He  then  proceeds  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  we  can  bring  our  minds  to  bear 
upon  our  bodies.  The  four  stages  of  suggestion  as  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Levy  are,  first,  the  stage  of  quiescence,  in 
which  you  quietly  suggest  to  yourself  some  idea 
which  you  wish  to  become  dominant  in  your  mind. 
The  second  is  the  stage  in  which  the  suggestion  is 
reinforced  from  the  emotions  by  imagining  the  reali- 
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sation  of  what  you  want.  The  third  is,  the 
active  reinforcement  of  suggestion  by  actually  per- 
forming actions  and  making  the  movements  which 
would  be  made  if  the  idea  were  carried  out.  The 
fourth  method  is  that  which  is  known  as  pre-suggestion, 
or  suggestion  in  advance. 

HOW  TO  CURE  YOURSELF. 

Supposing  that  you  wish  to  cure  yourself  of  any 
particular  malady,  whether  it  is  insomnia  or  drowsi- 
ness, sick  headache,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  or 
any  other  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
following  are  the  directions,  which  are  very  curious. 
At  night  before  you  go  to  sleep  lie  down  com- 
fortably, withdraw  your  attention  from  all  surround- 
ing objects,  and  concentrate  your  mind  upon  the 
idea  that  when  you  awake  in  the  morning  you  will 
be  quite  cured.  Whatever  the  malady  is  from  which  the 
patient  suffers  he  should  suggest  to  himself  that  in  the 
morning  he  will  be  quite  well.  He  should  do  this  in 
the  first  instance,  merely  thinking :  "  I  shall  wake  up  to- 
morrow and  the  pain  will  be  gone."  Secondly,  he  should 
after  two  or  three  seconds  say  four  times  to  himself 
softly  :  "  To-morrow  when  I  wake  up  I  shall  be  quite 
well.  The  pain  will  be  gone."  Then  three  times  in  an 
undertone  he  should  repeat  the  statement,  always 
pausing  two  or  three  seconds  between  each  assertion. 
Then  twice  he  should  repeat  aloud :  "  To-morrow  I 
shall  be  quite  well.  When  I  wake  up  the  pain  will  be 
gone."  In  the  morning  if  he  wakes  up  and  the  pain 
is  not  gone,  immediately  after  waking  he  should  say 
to  himself:  "  I  feel  no  pain  this  morning.  My  sug- 
gestion last  night  has  entirely  taken  away  the  pain." 
Then  he  should  repeat  six  times  softly  to  himself :  "  I 
feel  no  pain  to-day,"  and  four  times  half-aloud  he  should 
utter  the  same  formula.  Then  twice  he  should  assert 
quite  clearly  and  distinctly  in  a  loud  voice :  "  I 
have  no  pain  to-day."  By  way  of  motive  reinforce- 
ment of  the  suggestion  he  should  imagine  how  delight- 
ful it  would  be  to  have  no  pain,  and  to  think  of  all  the 
pleasant  and  useful  things  he  would  do  now  that  the 
pain  has  disappeared.  By  way  of  active  reinforcement 
he  may  rub  the  region  where  the  pain  is  still  felt 
lightly  with  his  hand  from  left  to  right  and  from  right 
to  left.  If  this  does  not  succeed  he  can  call  a  friend 
in  who  will  tell  him  six  times  over  with  the  greatest 
emphasis  and  assertion  that  the  pain  is  entirely  gone 
away,  and  that  he  is  quite  well.  If  in  spite  of  all  this 
treatment  the  pain  should  still  linger,  he  should  after  a 
time  say  again  twice  mentally,  and  six  times  softly, 
and  four  times  half  aloud,  and  once  quite  loud  that 
the  pain  is  quite  gone  and  will  not  return.  Under  no 
circumstances  must  the  patient  lie  down  and  resign 
himself  to  his  pain.  On  the  contrary,  the  moment  the 
self-suggestion  is  ended  he  must  seek  some  employ- 
ment. He  must  work  at  something,  write  letters,  or 
take  part  in  cards  or  conversation.  In  other  words, 
after  suggesting  to  his  unconscious  mind  that  he  ought 
10  be  well,  he  should  then  compel  his  conscious  mind  to 
set  his  body  to  work  as  if  he  were  actually  well.  This 


is  the  principle  which  Carey  enforced  in  the  sermon  m 
which  he  founded  modem  missionary  societies  in 
England  when  he  declared  that  we  must  ask  great 
things  and  expect  great  things  from  God.  So  Mr. 
Ebbard  tells  us  that  having  given  in  quite  positive 
accents  the  suggestion  to  our  unconscious  self  that 
our  body  is  not  to  suffer  any  more,  we  must  at  once 
proceed  to  act  with  every  confidence  that  our  orders 
will  be  really  carried  out. 

A  SAMPLE  CASE. 

Mr.  Ebbard  gives  an  account  of  how  he  cured  him- 
self of  a  bad  head  which  was  brought  on  by  smoking 
a  strong  cigar  the  previous  night.  He  was  suffering, 
he  says,  from  a  big  head,  ^hich  means,  apparently, 
that  he  had  got  a  sick  headache,  and  he  suggested  it 
away  in  the  following  fashion  : — 

As  it  had  not  passed  away  about  nine  o'clock  I  resorted  to 
suggestion,  at  the  same  time  slowly  and  alternately  rubbing  my 
forehead  and  abdominal  jegion.  The  formulae  I  used  were  as 
follows  : 

Once,  mentally:  "  So  stupid !  What  do  I  waat  with  a 
headache  ?  ** 

Once,  mentally  :  "  Absurd  !  " 

Once,  mentally  :  **That  confounded  cigar  !  " 

Three  times,  softly  :  "The  headache  is  gone  !  " 

Three  times,  softly  :  "  I  have  got  rid  of  it !  " 

Twice,  softly  :  "  My  head  is  clear  again  I  " 

Twice,  half  aloud  ;  "  It  is  the  fact.    My  head  is  quite  dear  I " 

Once,  aloud  :  "The  big  head  is  gone  ! " 

Once,  aloud  :  "Gone,  gone  !  " 

Without  taking  any  further  heed  of  my  condition  I  set  about 
my  work.  In  ten  minutes  I  experienced  relief.  Half  an  hoar 
later  I  resumed  the  process  of  suggestion,  stroking  my  fordkad 
and  stomach  as  before,  and  speaking  thus  : 

Once,  mentally  :  "  Ah,  I  knew  that  the  headache  would  give 
way  I " 

Once,  mentally  :  "  It  is  gone,  that  stupid  headache  !  " 

Three  times,  softly  :  "  It  is  gone,  quite  gone  I " 

Three  times,  softly  :  "  It  is  gone,  I  have  a  clear  head  !  " 

Three  times,  softly  i  "  I  am  feeling  quite  well  now  ! " 

Three  times,  softly  :  **  No  trace  of  any  indisposition  left  J  " 

Four  times,  half-aloud  :  **  It  is  gone,  quite  gone  now  !  " 

Once,  aloud  :  "That  stupid  headache,  it  is  gone  now  ! 

Once,  aloud  :  "  It  is  gone  ! " 

Once,  aloud  :  "  I  feel  well  and  happy  !  ** 

Once,  aloud  :  "I  have  a  clear  head  ! " 

Once,  aloud  :  "  My  headache  is  gone  !  " 

This  suggestion  was  sufficient.  In  fifteen  minute  may 
trace  of  sickness  had  disappeared.  In  half  an  hour  my  head 
was  perfectly  clear,  and  within  the  hour  I  was  entirely  rid  of 
my  headache.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  it  is  a  matta-  of  indif- 
ference how  the  words  are  selected,  provided  always  that  tt^ 
attention  is  wholly  centred  upon  the  improved  condition  wbick 
is  willed, 

THE  UTILITY  OF  A  FALSE  ASSERTION. 

There  you  have  the  whole  thing.  You  suffer. 
Deny  that  you  suffer,  and  you  won't  suffer.  The 
Christian  Scientists  get  round  this  by  declaring  that 
all  pain  is  an  illusion.  Mr.  Ebbard  does  not 
take  this  extreme  view.  He  admits  that  you  suffer, 
but  says  that  you  should  lie  about  it  systematically 
and  with  method,  and  when  you  have  told  your- 
self a  lie  about  half  a  dozen  times  the  effect  of  your 
assertion  will  be  to  expel  the  pain.  This  is  very  much 
like  doing  evil  that  good  may  come.  At  the  same  tin^  I 
do  not  think  that  anyone  would  hesitate  to  try  the 
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experiment.  We  can  easily  quiet  the  uneasy  con- 
science by  remarking  that  to  make  an  obviously  false 
statement  is  not  necessarily  to  lie,  inasmuch  as  it 
deceives  no  one.  The  statement  is  made  in  a 
prophetic  sense,  as  in  Holy  Writ  prophets  constantly 
spoke  of  things  as  having  happened  using  the  past  tense, 
whereas  in  reality  the  events  were  still  to  be  brought 
forth  by  the  future.  So  your  positive  assertions  that 
you  do  not  suffer  when  you  do  suffer  may  be  regarded 
as  prophecies.  But  Mr.  Ebbard  is  very  emphatic  in 
saying  that  you  must  never  use  the  future  tense,  but 
always  the  present.  You  must  never  say, "  I  will  be  " 
or  "  I  will  do,"  but  always  "  I  am  "  or  "  I  do."  <  Such 
assertions  if  repeated  evftr  so  mechanically  or  dog- 
matically will  ultimately  eat  themselves  into  your  con- 
sciousness, and  hence  the  whole  system  is  brought 
into  the  condition  implied  by  the  words  of  the  formula. 
The  effect  is  immensely  increased  if  for  the  purpose 
of  self-suggestion  the  subject  should  behave  just  as  if 
he  were  already  placed  in  the  position  which  he  desires. 
If  he  has  no  appetite  he  should  go  through  all  the 
motions  of  the  man  who  is  enjoying  a  hearty  meal, 
and  the  appetite  will  come.  But  there  must  be  no 
hurry  and  no  shouting,  and  the  suggested  idea  must 
have  time  to  take  effect.  Too  tempestuous  pressing 
scares  it  away.  Above  all  it  requires  time  for  its 
evolution  and  realisation.  Suggestions  should  always 
be  made  in  advance.  "  Such  suggestions  operate  with 
absolute  certainty."  . 

HOW  TO  WAKE  AND  SLEEP  AT  WILL. 

For  instance,  you  may  decide  to  wake  up  at  a  given 
hour  of  the  morning,  no  sooner  or  later.  You  wake 
up  as  punctually  as  a  clock.  If  pre-suggestion  is  well 
performed  in  the  state  of  quiescence,  it  will  invariably 
prove  an  effective  remedy  for  insomnia  in  two  or  three 
days'  time.  One  should  use  suggestions  four  times 
a  day — morning,  forenoon,  afternoon,  evening.  The 
main  thing  in  suggestion  is  regularity.  The  moment 
the  suggestion  has  been  administered  the  patient 
should  immediately  turn  his  thoughts  to  other  subjects. 
If  he  gets  worrying  on  at  his  suggestions  he  spoils  all 
the  effect. 

Mr.  Ebbard  speaks  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
as  to  the  powers  of  this  magic  method  which  lies 
within  the  range  of  every  one.  He  says  the  power  of 
^elf-suggestion  over  our  psychic  being  is  unlimited, 
and  that  this  power  grows  with  our  confidence  and 
strength  of  will.  "  By  self-suggestion  I  not  only  keep 
tinder  control  all  minor  physical  ailments  which  embitter 
the  lives  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  but  I  also  banish 
-all  the  oddities  of  my  character,  all  my  changing  moods. 
I  round  off  the  sharp  corners  in  my  conduct  and 


deportment.  I  set  up  pure,  noble  relations  between 
myself  and  my  surroundings,  and  above  all  I  establish 
within  myself  peace  arid  harmony,  and  a  happy  feeling 
of  physical  and  psychical  health  and  freshness."  In 
order  to  do  this  the  main  thing  is  that  you  should  close 
your  eyes,  locus  your  whole  attention  upon  the  purport 
of  the  formula,  and  utter  this  with  a  deep  and  earnest 
conviction  speaking  slowly  and  impressively. 

A  PING-PONG  EXPERIMENT. 

The  whole  subject,  however,  of  the  influence  of 
mind  upon  matter  is  very  mysterious,  and  is  well 
worth  being  exhaustively  studied.  Mr.  Richard  Harte 
in  his  book  upon  ** Hypnotism  and  the  Doctors" 
makes  the  somewhat  astounding  statement  that  anyone 
can  make  a  ping-pong  ball  come  towards  him  against 
a  current  of  wind  set  in  motion  by  a  fan  by  willing 
it  to  come.  He  declares  that  he  has  never  met 
anyone  who  could  not  succeed  in  this  experiment. 
Some  people  can  do  it  the  first  time  they  tr)-, 
others  only  after  considerable  practice.  It  seems 
to  depend  partly  upon  confidence  and  partly 
upon  finding  the  right  attitude  of  mind.  Yoa 
begin  by  taking  a  simple  palm-leaf  fan,  and  by 
rapidly  moving  it  create  a  current  of  air  which 
drives  the  ping-pong  ball  from  you  across  the  table. 
Having  thus  tested  the  force  of  the  current  of  wind 
set  in  motion  by  the  fan,  you  bring  back  the  ball  to 
its  old  place,  and  taking  the  fan  in  hand  you  pause  for 
a  moment,  mentally  determining  that  the  ball  shall 
come  towards  you  when  you  fan  it.  Then  fan  the 
ball  and  imagine  as  you  do  so  that  you  see  it  rolling 
towards  you.  Fan  gently  at  first,  gradually  increase 
the  strength  of  your  fanning,  and  you  will  find 
that  your  mind  gains  such  control  over  the  ball  as 
to  force  it  to  roll  towards  you  and  fall  at  your 
feet  on  the  floor,  although  you  are  producing  as  strong 
a  current  of  wind  as  you  can  in  the  opposite  direction. 
What  is  more,  Mr.  Harte  maintains  that  until  you  can 
concentrate  your  thoughts  and  will  that  the  ball  shall 
go  away  from  you  it  will  always  come  to  you  even 
when  you  have  ceased  actively  to  wish  it  to 
do  so. 

Now  if  you  can  suggest  to  a  ping-pong  ball  to  come 
up  against  the  wind  at  your  suggestion,  similar  force 
of  suggestion  might  induce  toothache,  gout,  or  some 
other  disagreeable  malady  to  take  itself  off.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  great  saving  in  doctors*  bills  if  we  could 
substitute  lying  for  physic.  As  in  the  pharmacopoeia 
many  of  the  most  useful  medicines  are  made  out  of 
deadly  poisons,  so  in  similar  fashion  we  may  get  back 
to  health  by  a  system  of  elaborate  deceit. 
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IMPERIALISM  AND  MILITARISM. 

Mr.  J.  A.  HOBSON  has  never  rendered  a  better  service 
to  the  cause  of  peace  than  in  his  latest  work- 
er Imperialism ;  a  Study."  Nisbet  and  Co.,  Ltd. 
los.  6d.).  "  Imperialism"  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
dealing  with  the  economics  and  the  other  the  politics  of 
the  great  movement  which  threatens  to  transform  the 
world  into  a  battleground  of  five  or  six  over-swollen  and 
inimical  empires.  ,  „    .  . 

Imperialism,  Mr.  Hobson  pomts  out  mcidentally,  m  its 
acceptation  as  a  number  of  rival  empires,  instead  of  one 
world-empire,  is  an  entirely  new  conception.  It  is  in  the 
economics  of  the  question,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
Mr.  Hobson  appears  at  his  best.  He  points  out  that  not 
one  of  the  current  justifications  of  Imperialism  will  stand 
examination.  Imperialism  in  the  first  place  does  not 
foster  trade,  for  as  Britain  expands  oversea  the  proportion 
of  her  trade  with  her  various  dependencies  steadily  falls. 
Neither  can  Imperialism  be  justified  as  providing  for 
surplus  population,  for  British  emigrants  do  not  go  to  any 
of  the  recently  acquired  possessions  ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  emigrants  from  France  and  Germany.  In  this  question, 
Mr.  Hobson,  of  course,  differentiates  between  Imperialism 
and  Colonialism  ;  the  modem  Imperialist  acquisitions  not 
being  colonies  at  all.  What,  then,  is  the  economic  basis 
ot  Imperialism?  According  to  Mr.  Hobson,  it  lies  in 
capitalism.  The  surplus  capital  accumulated  in  a  few 
hands  seeks  investment  in  uncivilised  or  insecure  countries 
and  then  calls  upon  the  State  to  protect  its  investments, 
though  these  investments  are  invariably  made  on  terms 
which  cover  the  increased  risk.  Imperialisni,  Mr. 
Hobson  argues,  will  always  continue  as  long  as  this  sur- 
plus capital  goes  on  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  ths 
influential  classes,  who  employ  the  resources  of  the  State 
to  protect  their  private  interests.  In  the  section  d«voted 
to  the  "  Politics  of  Imperialism  "  Mr.  Hobson  exanriines 
one  after  another  the  scientific  defences  of  Imperialism  ; 
its  moral  and  sentimental  supports  ;  and  its  effect  upon 
the  government  of  inferior  races.  In  India,  he  maintains, 
British  rule  produces  no  permanent  effects  ;  and  European 
rule  over  China,  he  argues,  would  disintegrate  the  native 
polity,  and  give  nothing  in  return.  At  the  same  time  he 
IS  not  opposed  under  all  circumstances  to  European  rule 
over  "  inferior  ^  races.  He  admits  that  if  Europeans  d« 
not  establish  their  rule  over  lower  races,  these  races  will  be 
subjected  to  the  worst  domination  of  stray  adventurers. 
But  he  lays  down  the  rule  that  European  government 
must  really  be  in  the  interests  of  the  native  races  ;  and 
that  it  should  be  imposed  only  by  agreement  among  the 
European  Governments.  On  the  question  of  how  to  stop 
aggression  in  defence  of  national  "  interests,"  he  maintains 
that  if  the  British  investor  at  his  own  risk  invests  money 
in  foreign  countries,  he  must  bear  the  risk ;  and  we 
should  absolutely  repudiate  the  right  of  British  subjects 
to  call  on  their  Government  to  protect  their  persons  or 
property  from  injuries  or  dangers  incurred  on  their^own 
mitiative.  "  Imperialism  "  is  altogether  a  very  interest- 
ing book,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  first  sustained  attempt  to 
fix  the  underlying  principles  of  the  most  powerful  political 
force  of  modem  times. 


"  Militarism,"  by  Guglielmo  Ferrero  (London  :  Ward, 
Lock  and  Co.,  price  12s.,  320  pp.),  is  a  translation  from 
the  Italian,  recast  and  completed,  of  "  II  Militarism,"  a 


book  which  created  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  its  pub- 
lication in  Italy  a  year  ago.  The  book  contains  ten 
chapters,  beginning  with  the  problem  of  **  Peace  and  War 
at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  describing 
Militarism  in  various  European  countries,  and  endm^ 
with  a  chapter  on  "  Pax  Christiana,"  in  which  Signer 
Ferrero  concludes  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  the 
establishment  of  that  long-desired  millennium.  War  no 
longer  serves  the  purposes  which  it  formerly  served  in 
the  struggle  for  civilisation.  None  of  (he  diplomatic 
conflicts  which  actually  divide  the  European  nations  are 
of  a  kind  that  could  not  be  settled  without  resort  to 
arms.  The  book  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  one, 
dealing  as  it  does,  not  only  with  modem  conditions, 
but  with  the  evolution  of  wars,  and  of  the  social  aad, 
economic  conditions  which  herald  the  age  of  peace. 


NapolAon  Antimilitariste,^  by  Gustave  Cantaa 
(Paris :  F^lix  Alcan,  prix  3.5of.).— An  attempt  to  show 
Napoleon  as  an  anti-militarist.  M.  Canton  shows  that 
by  temperament  and  policy  Napoleon  was  hostile  to 
military  dominion  in  the  State,  and  recognised  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  power.  As  Emperor  he  kept  the 
military  caste  in  complete  submission. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  MACKENZIE,* 

John  Mackenzie,  the  missionary  of  the  Bechuanas^ 
was  a  missionary-pioneer  of  Mr.  Rhodes  in  the  extension 
of  the  British  Empire  northward  from  the  Cape  Colony. 
The  two  men  did  not  love  each  other.  One  of  the 
minor  failures  of  my  life  was  an  attempt  to  recwKile 
them.  I  arranged  a  meeting  on  one  occasion,  but 
although  Mr.  Mackenzie  turned  up,  Mr.  Rhodes  did  Mt, 
and  the  a^in)osity  which  the  Colossus  cherished  for  the 
Missionary  lasted  till  his  death.  This  antipathy  to  Mr. 
Mackenzie  Rhodes  shared  with  the  Boers.  It  was  one  d 
the  few  points  upon  which  they  saw  eye  to  eye.  I  hare 
never  yet  met  a  Boer  who  had  a  good  word  for  Mackenzie. 
He  thwarted  their  extension  in  Bechuanaland,  and  he 
was  the  champion  of  the  Kaflir,  and,  as  is  not  unusual,  there 
was  a  great  readiness  to  believe  evil  of  him  in  many 
quarters  in  South  Africa.  .1  knew  the  man,  however,  and 
knew  him  to  be  a  thoroughly  good,  faithfiil,  patriotic 
Christian  Scotchman,  who  carried  perseverance  and 
patience  to  its  highest  point.  During  the  rime  when  be 
was  striving  to  secure  the  road  to  the  Zambesi  for  the 
Empire,  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  him,  and  he  left  upon 
everyone  at  the  Fail  Mall,  from  Mr.  Morley  down- 
wards, the  impression  of  being  a  man  of  sterling  grit  and 
indomitable  resolution. 

I  therefore  was  delighted  to  receive  from  Messrs. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton  the  "  Life  of  John  Mackenzie, 
South  African  Missionary  and  Statesman."  It  is  written 
by  his  son,  W.  D.  Mackenzie,  who  is  a  professor  of 
systematic  theology  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
The  book  is  a  record  of  a  long  life  spent  in  the  £&ith^ 
discharge  of  duty  both  as  a  missionary  and  as  a  states- 
man. There  are  some  very  amusing  passages  in  some 
of  his  letters.  One  which  has  been  ver>'  generally  quoted 
describes  his  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Morley.    I  intro- 


*  "  John  MMktnzie."  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.  564  pp.  Price  ?s.  6d. 
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duced  him  to  Mr.  Motley,  who  was  somewhat  prejudiced 
against  him,  but  who  afterwards  learned  to  appreciate 
his  worth.  Mr.  Morley  at  one  time,  paraphrasing  Paul, 
might  have  said  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  "  Almost  thou  per- 
suadest  me  to  be  an  Imperialist  of  your  type,"  but  he 
recoiled.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  son  says  : — *'  Mr.  Morley 
won  Mr.  Mackenzie's  heart  with  his  kindness,  his  perfect 
sincerity,  his  willingness  to  listen  to  the  other  side,  his 
judicial  fairness."  For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  Mr.  Morley 
might  be  gained,  but,  alas  !  for  the  vanity  of  human 
expectations.  He  was  almost  as  unsuccessful  with  Mr. 
Morley  as  he  was  with  Mr.  Courtney,  with  whom  he 
laboured  in  vain.  Mr.  Courtney,  he  says,  made  no  bones 
about  admitting  right  off  that  those  who  think  with  him 
want  to  clear  out  from  South  Africa  entirely,  and  openl) 
said  he  believed  that  the  natives  would  go  as  the  Choc- 
taws  had  done  after  the  English  Government  had  left 
America.  No  wonder  this  phrase  about  the  Choctaws 
went  to  the  heart  of  the  missionary  of  the  Bechuanas  like 
a  knell.  It  was  rather  a  foolish  observation  on  Mr. 
Courtney's  part,  for  while  the  Choctaws  dwindled  the 
KafBrs  Ihultiply  and  increase. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  review  the  book.  All  I  can  do 
is  to  call  attention  to  it,  and  to  remind  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
many  friends  that  it  is  full  of  delightful  reminiscences 
of  the  sturdy  Scotchman  who  succeeded  in  getting 
Warren  sent  out  to  save  the  great  north  road  to  the  land 
of  Ophir  from  being  "jumped  "  by  the  filibusters  of  Stella- 
land.  But  I  cannot  conclude  even  this  brief  notice 
without  calling  attention  to  one  very  characteristic  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Garrett,  characteristic  in  both  ways,  first  as 
poking  fun  at  the  omniscience  common  to  all  old  Pa// 
Mall-ex%  but  also  characteristic  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  as 
expressing  a  suspicion  quite  unworthy  of  the  man  and 
altogether  unjustified.  Writing  to  Mr.  Henry  Beard,  of 
Cape  Town,  in  1897,  he  says  : — 

You  have  got  a  certificate  of  character  fi-om  Mr.  Garrett  that 
you  ought  to  be  in  the  Cape  Parliament.  That  is  something, 
even  although  he  adds  **  But  not  for  Cape  Town  !  Why  is 
there  no  one  to  tell  this  young  man  that  there  are  limitations  to 
most  men's  eyesight  ?  His  sight  is  probably  not  always  goocl, 
for  he  can  see  no  difference,  or  he  wiU  see  no  difference,  between 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  Imperial  Government.  He  does  a  great 
disservice  to  his  own  country  and  his  own  Imperial  Government 
by  constantly  milking  it  and  Mr.  Rhodes  convertible  terms.  That 
sort  of  thing  can  hardly  be  done  uiconsciously.  Is  it  possible 
that  it  can  be  done  in  perfect  sincerity  ? 

I  only  hope  that  there  are  no  ktters  atiywhere  in  which 
Mr,  Mackenzie  expresses  the  same  suspicion  about  me. 
I  deserve  it  cjuite  as  much,  or  is  little,  as  Mr.  Garrett, 
but  probably  if  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  known  Mr.  Garrett  as 
*vell  as  he  knew  me  he  would  have  spared  us  this  question. 


BOER  BOOKS  ON  THE  WAR.  * 

Mr.  Abraham  Flscher  remarked  the  other  day  that 
he  had  at  least  one  title  to  distinction.  He  was  the  only 
prominent  Boer  who  was  not  writing  a  book  upon  the 
war.  The  three  leading  (iencrals  are  all  busy,  and 
General  Viljoen  and  many  other  persons  who  arc  not 
Generals  are  hard  at  work.  The  flood  of  books  from  the 
English  side  is  spent,  but  it  proiiises  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  flood  of  at  least  equal  voluiie  from  the  Boer  side. 
Before  these  new  books  conic  to  hand  it  is  well  to 
notice  two  ot'ieri  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation about  the  way  in  which  our  new  subjects  regarded 
their  unavailing  struggle  against  absorption  by  the 
British  Empire.  This  month  will  see  the  publication  of 
a  l>ook  which  has  been  a  campaign  document  in  one 


sense  throughout  Europe-.  It  deals  with  the  Boers,  their 
Generals,  their  organisation,  and  their  leaders.  It  has 
been  published  in  several  European  languages,  and  has 
had  a  large  sale  on  the  Continent.  I  have  arranged  for 
the  publication  of  an  English  edition.  Its  title  is  **  Heroes 
of  the  South  African  War,"  and  it  will  be  published  at 
the  Review  OF  Reviews  Office  this  month. 

Another  book  of  the  same  kind,  which  has  not  yet 
been  placed  on  the  English  market,  is  entitled  **The 
Mobile  Boer,"  by  two  burghers,  Captains  Hiley  and 
Hassall,  who  were  captains  of  scouts  in  the  Boer  army. 
It  was  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  America 
by  men  who  believed  that  the  Boer  war  of  independence 
affords  a  close  parallel  to  the  struggle  of  the  Americans 
under  Washington.  It  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  is 
ver\-  interesting  reading. 


THE  INDEX  TO  PERIODICALS  FOR  1901.* 

The  present  volume  of  the  Annual  Index  to  Periodicals 
deals  \\nth  the  contents  of  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
year  1901.  In  Vol.  I.  (1890)  the  contents  of  only  117 
British  and  American  periodicals  were  indexed,  whereas 
in  Vol.  XII.  (1901)  the  number  has  increased  to  196, 
with  the  result  that  the  new  volume  is  almost  four  times 
the  size  of  the  first.  In  the  general  arrangement  and 
classification,  too,  the  recent  issues  are  a  great  advance 
on  the  early  volumes^  and  no  reader  can  have  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  tracing  ever)-  article,  however  vag^ue  and  mis- 
leading its  title,  which  has  appeared  on  any  subject,  or 
any  branch  of  a  subject,  in  the  periodicals  of  the  past 
decade. 

In  the  great  library  of  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
English-speaking  world  there  is  at  present  no  librarian, 
as  indeed  there  is  no  librar)-.  In  some  of  the  library 
catalogues  the  leading  contents  of  the  reviews  are  -  briefly 
indicated,  but  nothing  has  been  attempted  even,  in  the 
most  perfectly  equipped  librarj-  that  can  be  compared  for 
completeness  and  for  handiness  with  the  Annual  Index  to 
Periodicals. 

In  great  cities  and  great  centres  of  population,  how- 
ever, where  most  newspapers  are  pubHshed,  and  where 
there  are  large  public  libraries,  the  Annual  Index  is  as 
indispensable  as  the  Review  of  Reviews.  It  should 
not  only  be  at  the  right  hand  of  €ver)'  public  librarian, 
but  should  have  a  place  on  the  reference 'shelves  of 
ever>'  newspaper  office.  I  often  marvel  at  the  ignorance 
of  many  struggling  writers  for  the  Press  who  arc 
laboriously  endeavouring  to  grind  out  articles  with 
which  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  The>^  do  not  seem 
ever  to  have  dreamt  of  availing  themselves  of  an  index, 
every  page  of  which  teems  with  useful  suggestions,  not 
only  as  to  the  sources  of  information,  but  also  as  to  the 
choice  of  subjects  which  would  recommend  themselves 
to  competent  and  experienced  editors  as  calculated  to 
interest  the  people. 

But  it  is  not  merely  journalists  who  neglect  this  key  to 
the  sources  of  information  which  year  by  year  is  pressed 
upon  their  attention.  All  public  bodies,  -especially  the 
County  Councils  and  municipalities  in  England,  have 
to  deal  with  questions  on  which  it  is  of  the  \^vy  first 
importance  that  their  surveyors,  engineers,  architect*, 
and  other  officials  should  be  conversant  with  what  is 
being  done  in  their  respective  departments  in  other 
countries.  Many  valuable  hints  antl  many  sociological 
discussions  which  go  to  the  ver\'  root  of  the  subject  which 
may  be  under  consideration  have  doubtless  appeared 
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at  various  times  in  the  pages  of  different  magazines. 
Except  for  some  such  publication  as  the  Annual  Index 
these  articles  would  never  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
those  who  are  dealing  practically  with  the  question,  and 
the  results  of  the  experiments  tried  in  other  cities  and 
other  lands  would  in  all  probability  remain  unknown. 

And  what  is  true  of  those  charged  with  the  affairs  of 
local  administration  is  still  more  true  of  those  who  are 
dealing  with  Imperial  questions  at  Westminster,  or  at 
the  capitals  of  the  Britains  beyond  the  seas. 


NAKED  AND-VERY  MUCH-UNASHAMED.* 

Mr.  Grant  Richards  published  last  month  two 
books  written  by  women,  which  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  it  was  Adam,  not  Eve,  who  first  discovered  the  use 
of  the  fig-leaf.  We  have  in  "  The  Confessions  of  a  Wife  " 
the  unveiling  of  the  matron,  and  in  "  The  Story  of  Mary 
McLane"  the  stark-nakedness  of  a  girl  of  nineteen. 
Both  books  come  from  beyond  the  Atlantic.  "  Frank- 
ness," says  the  Devil  to  Mary  McLane,  "  is  in  these  days 
a  lost  art,"  to  which  she  responds,  "  Yes,  I  am  beauti- 
fujly  frank.  Out  of  the  countless  millions  of  the  Devil's 
Aiiointed  I  am  the  one  to  acknowledge  myself."  Frank 
she  is,  but  beautiful  is  the  last  adjective  to  be  applied 
to  the  exhibition.  Frankness,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
not  an  art  with  these  ladies.  It  is  rather  a  brutality. 
Mary  McLane  tells  us  on  page  94 :  "  Periodically  I 
fall  completely,  madly  in  love  with  the  Devil."  All 
through  her  "  story "  she  is  constantly  invoking  the 
Devil — "  I  would  like  to  throw  myself  at  his  head. 
I  would  make  him  a  dear  little  wife."  And  at  the 
end  of  one  chapter  she  is  so  weary  of  waiting  for  his 
coming  she  bursts  out — "  Oh,  damn  !  damn  !  damn  ! 
damn  every  living  thing,  the  world  ! — the  universe  be 
damned  !  Oh,  I  am  wear>*,  weary  !  Can't  you  see  that  I 
am  weary,  and  pity  me  in  my  own  damnation } "  Pity,  yes  ; 
but  why  should  the  poor  thing  imagine  that  it  is  a  mark  of 
genius  to  take  an  emotional  emetic  and  be  violently  sick 
in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind  ?  It  illustrates  very  forcibly 
the  attraction  which  the  old  Witches'  Sabbath  used  to  have 
for  women  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Mary  McLane  is  just 
the  woman  to  have  ridden  on  a  broomstick  and  to  have 
sold  her  soul  to  the  Devil  in  order  to  share  in  the  infernal 
revels  on  the  Brocken. 

"  The  Confessions  of  a  Wife  "  is  a  very  different  kind 
of  a  book.  The  wife  described  by  "  Mary  Adams  "  is  not 
a  woman  of  passion.  She  could  see  no  reason  for  marry- 
ing ;  she  preferred  an  engagement  indefinitely  prolonged. 
But  she  was  a  woman  who  clung  to  her  husband  with 
unsatisfied  devotion  long  after  his  passion  was  satiated. 
She  worshipped  him  as  if  he  were  a  pagan  god,  and  she 
had  no  other  god  but  her  husband.  And  he  treated  her 
as  pagan  gods  were  wont  to  treat  their  adorers.  He 
grew  tired  of  her  exacting  love-making,  and  departed  to 
South  America  to  indulge  in  the  consolations  of  morphia. 
How  his  wife  felt  as  she  fell  from  fever  heat  to  zero  in  the 
thermometer  of  marital  experiences  is  set  forth  with 
much  spasmodic  feeling  in  extracts  from  her  journal  and 
her  innumerable  letters. 

Another  book  somewhat  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
foregoing,  although  differing  in  that  it  has  a  distinct 
moral  purpose,  is  "  For  Her  Sex  ;  Extracts  from  a 
Girl's  Diary,"  published  by  Heinemann. 

The  diary  is  that  of  a  girl  who,  when  engaged  to  be 
married,  discovers  that  her  intended  husband  had  kept 

*  "  The  Confessions  of  a  Wife."    By  Mary  Adams. 
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a  mistress,  and  had  generally  led  a  loose  life.  "  Is  it 
surprising,"  she  asks,  "that  an  untouched,  innocent 
.girl,  with  all  her  sensations  unspotted,  should  shudder 
away  from  a  married  life  on  this  basis  of  shame?" 
Her  thoughts  sear  her  brain  like  sharp- poimed  needles. 
She  asks  her  husband,  "  George,  could  you  many  a 
prostitute?"  He  shook  his  head.  She  kept  silence, 
but  she  said  to  herself,  "  All  these  men  are  no  better 
than  prostitutes."  She  did  not  cease  to  love  him,  but 
she  felt  she  could  not  live  with  him,  with  the  imperishable, 
depraving  knowledge  of  his  past.  Because  she  could  not 
live  with  him,  and  could  not  live  without  him,  she  com- 
mitted suicide.  The  book  is  translated  from  the  German, 
where  it  has  gone  through  ten  editions.  The  editor  sa^'s 
the  "  diary  is  not  an  aesthetic  morsel  to  tickle  jaded 
palates,  but  a  shrill  cry  of  pain  cried  with  the  crudeness 
of  all  pain." 


SOME  NOVELS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

"  Liege  Lady,"  by  Lilian  Arnold  (Jarrold,  6s.).— A 
novel  laid  in  the  Black  Forest.    The  heroine  is  Elsa,  the 
half- English  daughter  of  Herr  von  Reinberg,  a  scientist 
and  recluse.    She  is  brought  up  in  England,  and  returns 
to  her  father's  castle  to  find  great  dissatisfaction  amongst 
the  peasants.    This  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  fact  that  a 
young  girl  who  was  engaged  to  the  steward  was  seen  to 
issue  from  von   Reinberg's   room,  after  which  she 
promptly  drowned  herself.    All  the  villagers  assumed 
that  he  had  seduced  her,  although  in  reality  he  had 
been  using  her  for  his  experiments,  and  as  a  consequence 
had  made  her  temporarily  insane.    The  estate  had  been 
neglected,  and  the  young  girl'tries  hard  to  bring  order  into 
the  place,  but  with  very  litt'.e  success.  Her  English  cousin, 
who  is  in  love  with  her,  arrives  and  thoughtlessly  stirs 
the  peasants  up  to  revolt.   Elsa  shocks  the  good  folk 
living  around  her  by  going  about  unattended  by  a 
chaperon,  and  even  rides  a  bicycle  in  bloomers.  Hcrr 
von  Reinberg  is  shot  by  the  irate  peasantry,  but  Elsa  is 
unharmed.    She  eventually  marries  the  steward.  This 
man  is  one  of  the  best  drawn  characters  in  the  book. 
Hating  his  master  because  of  the  death  of  his  sweetheart, 
and  holding  Socialistic  tiews,  he  conspires  against  him 
at  first,  but  at  the  end  he  docs  his  best,  unsuccessfully, 
to  save   Herr  von  Reinberg.    The  descriptions  of  the 
German  peasants  and  tkeir  surroundings  are  very  well 
done.    The  narrative  is  rather  too  long  drawn  out,  but» 
nevertheless,  is  well  worth  reading. 

"  The  Traitors,"  by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  (Ward, 
Lock,  6s.). — A  fanciful  t£le  of  the  Balkan  States.  It  is 
ver>'  readable  and  has  plenty  of  exciting  incident  to  hold 
the  attention  throughout.  The  traitors  are  the  Duke  of 
Reist  and  his  sister,  who  after  going  to  great  trouble  to 
put  Ughtred  of  Tyranus  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers, 
conspire  against  him  in  a  reluctant  sort  of  way.  A  young 
English  journalist  plays  an  important  part  in  the  stor\\ 
impersonating  the  king  at  first,  and  discovering  plots 
later.  When  the  country  is  just  on  the  point  of  being 
overrun  by  the  Turks,  England  steps  in  and  saves  it. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  continues  his  new  series  of  novels  in 
the  "  First  Novel  Series."  Number  three  of  this 
excellent  series  is  entitled  "  From  Behind  the  Arras," 
by  Mrs.  Philip  Champion  de  Crespigny  (6s.),  and  treats 
of  the  adventures  of  a  young  lady,  Alaine  Victorine 
de  St.  Cdnis,  in  that  fascinating  period  for  novelists,  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  story  begins  w^ith  the  heroine 
in  a  convent,  and  ends  on  page  304  with  her  in  the  arms 
of  the  Vicomte  d'Ambuisson,  who  was  incontinently 
disliked  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  book. 
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Miss  Violet  Jacob  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  her  book 
"The  Sheep  Stealers"  fHeinemann  6s.),  which  is  both 
strongly  and  often  brilliantly  written.  Pictures  of  village 
life  in  the  districts  near  the  Wye  Valley  in  the  earlier  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  are  clever,  and  charmingly 
interwoven  with  the  story  of  one  Rhys  Walters. 

The  heroof  "  A  Modern  Monarch,"  by  Frank  C.  Lewis 
(Unwin,  6s.),  is  in  reality  not  a  monarch  but  a  strong  man, 
who,  appointed  as  State  Adviser  to  the  Republic  of 
Uralia,  brings  prosperity  and  riches  to  the  country-,  which 
he  found  in  dire  straits.  He  becomes  Premier,  and  as 
such  passes  through  several  exciting  crises,  and  finally  his 
services  are  rewarded  by  a  Privy  Councillorship  in  Eng- 
land, from  which  countr>'  he  had  gone  to  take  up  his  first 
position. 

The  works  of  both  Adeline  Sergeant  and  Sarah  Tytler 
are  too  well  known  to  need  any  recommendation,  and 
indeed  it  is  probable  that  very  many  will  purchase 
either  "The  Future  of  Phyllis,"  by  the  former,  or 
"The  Courtship  of  Sarah,"  by  the  latter  (John 
Long,  6s.  each),  for  gifts  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Miss  Sergeant  begins  the  story  of  her  heroine  at  the 
age  of  three,  and  ends  naturally  and  happily,  as  does 
Mrs.  Tytler,  by  the  preliminaries  of  a  wedding. 

"The  Modern  Christian,"  by  Thomas  Le  Breton 
(Syd.  H.  E.  Foxwill,  6s.). — This  is  rather  a  pessimistic 
story.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Fleet  Street  newspaper 
offices.  The  characters  are  selfish,  mean,  and  miserable. 
The  conclusion  of  the  book  is  that  the  pushing,  competi- 
tive life  of  struggling  men  and  women  makes  impossible 
the  spiritual  life  of  Christianity. 


MUTUAL  AID.* 

By  Prince  Kropotkin. 

There  are  few  more  delightful  books  to  read  than 
Prince  Kropotkin's  "  Mutual  Aid  as  a  Factor  in 
Evolution."  Without  denying  the  truth  of  the  law  of 
Natural  Selection,  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  from  his 
own  purely  scientific  standpoint,  which  is  not  that  in  any 
way  of  the  orthodox  believer.  Prince  Kropotkin  takes  up 
his  parable  against  the  gloomy  theor>'  that 

**  Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravio,  shrieked  against  his  creed," 

the  creed  that  the  law  of  love  is  the  law  of  life.  For  in 
this  book  of  his  on  Mutual  Aid  he  maintains  that  the 
evolution  of  the  higher  types  of  existence  in  this  world  is 
not  by  any  means  solely  dominated  by  a  pitiless  war  to 
the  knife  between  each  species,  but  rather  by  the  instinct 
of  mutual  aid.  The  law  of  mutual  struggle  needs  as  its 
corollary  the  law  of  mutual  aid,  and  the  latter  is  higher  than 
the  former.  The  idea  first  struck  Prince  Kropotkin  in  listen- 
ing to  a  lecture  by  Dean  Kessler,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in 
i88o.  Since  then  he  has  spent  many  years  in  collectinif 
materials  to  establish  first  of  all  the  importance  of  the 
mutual  aid  factor,  leaving  to  subsequent  ulterior  research 
the  task  of  discovering  its  origin.  Prince  Kropotkin 
characteristically  enough  demurs  to  making  Love  the  basis 
of  the  instinct  of  solidarity.  He  maintains  that  it  is  not 
Love,  not  even  sympathy,  on  which  society  is  based  in 
mankind.  It  is  the  unconscious  recognition  of  the  forces 
borrowed  by  each  man  from  the  practice  of  mutual  aid, 
of  the  close  dependency  of  everyone's  happiness  upon  the 
happiness  of  all.  "  Upon  this  broad  and  necessary 
foundation  the  still  higher  moral  feelings  are  developed." 
The  most  interesting  chapters  are  the  first  eighty  pages, 

*  *'  Mutual  Aid  as  a  Fact*r  in  Evolution.*'  By  Piince  Kropotkin. 
(Heincmnnn.)    Price  7s.  6d. 


in  which  he  traces  the  existence  of  mutual  aid  among 
animals.  Ascending  one  step  further,  he  shows  the 
large  part  it  plays  .among  savages,  and  then  among 
barbarians.  From  the  city  he  proceeds  to  study  mutual 
aid  in  the  mediaeval  cities,  and  then  he  concludes  by  a 
sketch  of  the  operation  of  mutual  aid  among  ourselves. 
It  is  a  good,  healthy,  cheerful,  delightful  book,  which 
does  one  good  to  read,  even  although  we  may  not  be 
able  always  to  accept  its  conclusions.  As  a  very  helpful 
hint  to  ministers  of  religions  of  all  deiK>minations,  I 
would  suggest  that  they  should  read  and  meditate  on 
this  book,  and  preach  upon  it  to  their  congregations. 
They  will  be  surprised  to  find  what  a  freshness  and 
charm  the  illustrations  which  they  could  cull  from  its 
pages  would  give  to  their  belief  in  the  higher  law  which 
governs  the  evolution  of  the  world. 


CYCLOPEDIAS. 

The  sixth  of  the  new  volumes  of  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  forming  Volume  XXX.  of  the  complete  work^ 
comprises  the  letters  K.  to  Mor.  The  introductory 
essay  is  in  these  volumes  generally  one  of  the  most  notice- 
able features ;  and  this  month  it  is ,  no  exception,  being 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Augustine  Birr  ell  on  the  subject  of 
"  Modem  Conditions  of  Literar>'  Production,"  who, 
dividing  the  **  literary"  world  into  three  great  categories 
—readers,  'producers,  and  distributors — sets  out  the 
conditions  which  have  altered  in  each  case.  The  growth 
of  popular  education  is  of  course  the  chief  factor  in 
determining  the  characteristics  of  present-day  literary 
output.  The  immediate  result  of  the  extension  of 
education  has  been  the  multiplication  of  cheap  periodicals 
and  popular  books.  It  is  an  age  of  cheap  reprints  and 
collected  editions  and  literary  appreciations.  But  on  the 
.whole  Mr.  Birrell  does  not  sigh  for  the  good  old  days 
when  few  read,  but  those  few  read  solidly.  Cheap  books 
disseminate  the  habit  of  reading,  and  stimulate  the 
desire  for  a  wider  range  of  study.  Another  feature  of 
modem  literary  production  noted  by  Mr.  Birrell  is 
combination  among  authoVs,  chiefly  under  the  influence 
of  trade  feeling.  Literature  is  also 'more  cosmopolitan 
than  it  ever  was  before,  and  the  classics  of  one  country 
become  the  classics  of  every  other.  Among  the  more 
important  of  the  articles  in  the  present  volume  are  those 
on  Korea,  Libraries,  Local  Government,  London, 
Medicine,  Metaphysics,  Methodism, ^  Mexico,  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  The  article  upon  Metaphysics 
by  Professor  Case  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all. 
It  fills  Tiearly  fifty  pages  of  the  volume,  the  conclusion- 
being  that  we  must  go  back  to  Aristotle  before  passing 
through     the  anarchy  of  modern  metaphysics." 

The  second  volume  of  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  deals- 
with  the  eighteerith  .  century  ( ICS.  6d.  net).  The  volume 
contains  as  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
abbut-  eighty  smaller  portraits  of  literary  notables.  The 
opening  essay  (ipbh  the  eighteenth  centur}' is  written  by 
Mr.  Austin  Dob^on,  who  pronounces  for  the  novel  as  the 
chief  gift  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  English  letters. 
History  also  then  first  attained  coherency'  ;  before  then 
it  had  been  mainly  chronicle  and  oompilation  ;  but  the 
great  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon  soon 
established  English  history  at  the  highest  level.  The 
eighteenth  century  also  gave  us  the  daily  newspaper  ; 
and,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  initiated  much  in  literature, 
while  producing  little  of  supreme  merit.  Mr.  Dobson,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  compilation  deahng  with  the 
eighteenth  centur>',  contributes  several  other  essays, 
notably  those  on  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Goldsmith. 
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Professor  Saintsbury  is  another  notable  contributor.  The 
eighteenth  century'  is  not  by  any  means  the  most  impres- 
,  sive  period  of  our  literature  ;  and  the  most  obvious 
;  reflection  on  looking  through  thb  second  volume  of 
Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  is,  what  a  number  of  men 
f.imous  in  rheir  day  have  passed  into  oblivion  ! 


SOME   HISTORICAL  WORKS. 


The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne." 

Thk  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,"  by  Justin  McCarthy 
,  (Chatto  and  Windus,  2  vols.,  24s.). — Queen  Anne,  as 
perhaps  the  first  submissively  constitutional  Sovereign  of 
England,  quite  apart  from  the  tremendous  international 
importance  of  her  reign,  takes  a  very  important  place  in 
histor>\  "  The  Rei^n  of  Queen  Anne  is  a  description 
and  analysis  of  the  Queen  as  woman  and  as  Sovereign, 
and  a  histor>'  of  the  great  wars  which  played  such  a 
dominating  part  in  her  reign.  The  view  taken  by  Mr. 
McCarthy  of  the  Queen  is  that  as  a  woman  she  was  a 
Tory  and  a  Jacobite,  but  that  as  a  Sovereign  she  con- 
formed entirely  to  the  position  of  a  constitutional  ruler. 
She  had  a  devout  faith  in  the  Divine  Right  of  Kinzs,  but 
^he  was  intelligent  enough  to  recognise  established  facts, 
and  to  see  that  no  English  monarch  could  henceforth 
reign  without  popular  support.  ,  Even  in  her  weakest 
moods  she  had  a  far  better  understanding  of  the  duties 
of  a  constitutional  Sovereign  than  was  shown  by  any 
'Sovereign  of  the  Hbuse  of  Hanover  down  to  the  days  when 
William  IV.  saw  himself  compelled  to  surrender  his  most 
cherished  convictions  to  the  advice  of  his  ministers.  As  a 
political  history  the  work  deals  at  length  with  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  the  famous  campaigns  of  Peter- 
borough in  Spain,  and  with  the  Union  wiih  Scotland. 
But  riot  less  interesting  is  its  social  and  literary  side,  with 
Swift,  the  Spectator^  with  Pope,  and  the  great  literary 
luminaries  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 


Letters  of:  Prineess  Lieven. 

Princess  Liev«n,  the  Lutheran  wife  of  a  Russian 
.Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  figures  who  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  European  and  Anglo-Russian  politics  in  tht  first 
quarter  of  last  century.  Some  of  her  letters  to  Prince 
Metternich  having  already  been  published,  Messrs, 
Longmans  have  now  brought  out  a  volume  of  the  letters 
(414  pp. ;  14s.  net)  which  she  wrote  to  her  brother, 
General  Benckendorff,  during  her  residence  in  London 
,from  1812  to  1834.  The  collection  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Lionel  ().  Robinson,  who  might  have  been  a  httle  more 
sympathetic  to  the  lady  who  was  the  heroine  of  the  book. 
Mnic.  Novikoff  in  the  close  of  the  centur)'  played  some- 
what the  same  part  as  Princess  Lieven  at  its  opening  ; 
and  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  contrast  the  Russian 
lady  diplomatist  of  our  time  "with  her  fanK>us  predecessor. 
The  book  has,  as  a  frontispiece,-  a  reproduction  of  the 
portraits  oi  Princess  Lieven  by  Sir  Thomas-  Lawrence 
and  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  mUny 
pages  with  extracts  from  these  vivacious  letters,  but 
space  forbids.  Count  Benckendorff,  who  has  mow 
.succeeded  M.  de  Staal  at  the  British  Embassy,  inherits 
a  great  tradition. 


Bishop  Creighton^s  Essays. 

Mrs.  CreiGHTON  has  performed  a  pious  duty  to  her 
husband's  memory  by  collecting  in  a  volume  of  356 
pages  the  "Historical  Essays  and  Reviews"  of  the  late 
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Bishop  of  London.  They  are  published  by  Messrs.  Long- 
mans at  5s.  net.  The  first  half  of  the  volume  deals  with 
the  Italian  subjects  which  the  Bishop  made  bis  own. 
There  are  essays  on  Dante,  ^neas  Silvius  (who  was 
Pope  Pius  II.),  on  Vittorino  (whom  he  calls  a  "school 
master  of  the  Renascence  and  on  Gismondo  MalatesLi, 
who  ruled  over  Rimini  from  1432  to  1468.  Of  more  interest 
to  English  readers  are  the  essays  which  deal  with  John 
Wickliff,  and  those  in  which  he  described  the  Border 
which  he  studied  in  his  vicarage  at  Embleton,  and  tht 
fen-land  to  which  he  was  introduced  when  Bishop  at 
Peterborough.  There  are  two  articles  of  the  special 
correspondent  class,  one  describing  the  Coronation  of 
Nicholas  II.  at  Moscow, at  which  the  Bishop  was  preseot 
and  the  other  the  Harvard  Anniversar)-,  which  bt 
described  for  the  Times. 


All  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  lb. 
earlier  works  of  the  Countess  Evelyn  Martinengo 
Cesaresco  on  Italy  will  welcome  her  new  book  d 
"Lombard  Studies"  (Unwin,  i6s.  net).  This  is  ^ 
collection  of  eleven  delightfully  written  sketches  of 
various  subjects  in  Lombardy  of  yesterday  and  of  to^ 
day.  The  carefully  chosen  illustrations  add  much  to 
the  charm  of  the  book,  which  reflects  in  its  get-up  great 
credit  also  upon  the  good  taste  of  the  publisher. 

"Henry  Grattan,""  by  Percy  M.  Roxby  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  3s.  6d.),  the  Oxford  Gladstone  Prize  Essay  for  190:, 
is  a  very-  ably  written  analysis  of  the  chief  events  of  the 
career  of  the  great  Irishman.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Roxby 
points  out  that  of  the  five  great  boons  which  Grattaii  sougb: 
for  Ireland,  Free  Trade,  Parliamentary  Reform,  Commuu 
tion  of  Tithes,  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  Legislative 
Independence,  all  but  the  last  are  accomplish^  facts. 
Grattan,  says  Mr.  Roxby,  proves  conclusively  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  an  Irish  patriot  and  at  the  same  time  a 
friend  of  England. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Browne  has  succeeded  in  prodxidn$: 
an  interesting  book  in  his  **A  Literary  History 
OF  Persia"  (Unwin,  i6s.  net).  Setting  out  with  ibt 
aim  of  doing  for  Persian  intellectual  and  literary 
achievements  much  what  was  accomplished  with  regard 
to  English  history  by  Green's  "  Short  Histor>'  of  the 
English  People,"  Mr.  Browne  has  written  a  history  of  the 
Persian  people,  not  of  the  kings  and  dynasties,  and  be 
has  treated  them  from  a  Hterary  point  of  view.  An 
admirable  index  and  a  full  bibliography  add  much  to  the 
value  of  the  book. 

**  East  Anglia  and  the  Great  Civil  War."  Bv 
Alfred  Kingston,  F.R.H.S.  (London  :  Elliot  Stock,  407  p^ 
5s.).  A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Kingston's  book,  dealing  with 
the  notable  part  played  by  the  seven  Eastern  counties  in 
the  Civil  War.  The  book  is  based  almost  entirely  apor 
contemporary  material. 


BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL 


An  Australian  Oirl  in  London.* 

If  all  Australian  gills  are  like  Louise  Mack,  the  nntrc 
of  them  who  come  to  London  the  better  it  will  be  lx»r 
London  and  the  world.  This  book,  published  by  Fishei 
Unwin  (6s.),  is  a  delightful  revelation  of  a  charmin;; 
jjcrsonality.  Nothing  can  be  more  fresh,  frank,  cheerful 
and  entertaining  than  these  letters  of  "Sylvia.^  Tht 
first  part  of  her  book  describes  her  journey  through  Italy  . 
but  her  impressions  of  London  are  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book — at  least,  to  Londoners,    She  is  evei> 

•  By  Louise  Mack  (Mrs.  Cre  d}.    (T.  Fisher  Untvin.)  6s. 
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enthusiastic  about  Bloomsbury.  But  the  English,  espe- 
cially the  rural  English,  she  finds  very  poor  compared 
with  her  dear  Australians;  "where  the  Englishman  looks 
wooden  and  shallow,  the  Australian  man  looks  green  and 
deep."  English  countr>-folk  give  her  a  shock  ;  every  one 
in  six  is  in  some  way  malformed,  and  Nature  seems  to 
be  reproducing  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  and  radishes  in 
their  countenances.  Louise  Mack  is  a  poet,  and  her 
poetic  soul  revels  in  dear,  beautiful,  haunted  Bloomsbur>'. 
No  one  who  reads  the  book  will  regret  having  done  so. 
It  is  a  fresh,  bright  picture  of  the  Old  World  as  seen  by 
an  Australian  girl,  and  an  even  more  charming  picture 
of  the  Australian  girl  herself,  with  her  passionate 
Australian  patriotism,  her  childlike  enthusiasm,  all  lit 
up  with  flashes  of  real  piercing  insight,  which  gives  her 
book  real  distinction. 


Two  on  Their  Travels,  f 

A  GOSSIPY  book,  copiously  illustrated  with  amusing 
sketches  by  the  authoress,  and  some  good  pictures, 
coloured  and  in  black  and  white.  The  "  two  "  are  Mrs. 
Ethel  Colquhoun  and  her  husband  Andrew.  She  begins 
to  describe  their  travels  at  Singapore  and  visits  Java, 
Borneo,  the  Sulus,  the  Philippines,  Japan  and  Vladivo- 
stock,  and  then  returns  home  b>'  the  Siberian  Railway  to 
Moscow.  Mrs.  Colquhoun  is  a  lively  gossip,  and  given  to 
dissertations  by  the  way.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  characteristic  passages  is  that  in  which  she  describes 
the  difference  between  the  American  and  English  wives. 
American  women,  she  says,  if  not  selfish  are  extraordi- 
narily self-centred  ;  they  are  better  talkers,  brighter  and 
more  amusing  socially  than  English  women,  but  too  often 
their  wares  are  all  in  their  shop  windows.  Their  manners 
in  society  are  brighter  and  more  graceful  than  those  of 
their  English  cousins,  but  they  are  less  ready  with  the 
little  acts  of  tact  and  self-denial  which  constitute  true 
politeness.  American  men  do  not  mind  being  treated 
like  worms.  In  Britain  the  male  thing  is  number  one, 
and  in  the  States  the  female. 


The  Eldorado  of  the  Aneients.t 

In  Dr.  Carl  Peters's  preface  we  find  briefly  stated  the 
objects  and  results  of  the  exploration  chronicled  in  this 
volume  : — 

In  publishing  this  detailed  account  of  explorations  and 
researches,  which  have  occupied  me  from  1896  to  1902,  I 
intend  to  prove  that  the  most  ancient  nations  of  history  obtained 
their  gold,  ivory,  and  other  precious  goods  from  South  Africa. 
My  discoveries  show  particularly  that  the  **Ophir"  of  the 
time  of  Solomon  was  the  country  between  the  Ix)wer  Zambesi 
and  the  Limpopo  River,  and  tend  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
Plgyptian  *'  Punt*'  expeditions  in  search  for  the  yellow  metal, 
copper,  frankincense,  and  many  other  things,  were  directed  to 
the  same  regions. 

Dr.  Peters  devotes  a  portion  of  his  preface  to  a  defence 
of  his  actions  when  Imperial  German  High  Commissioner 
in  the  Kilimanjaro  district.  For  these  actions  the  German 
Government  condemned  him  to  lose  his  commission,  and 
thus  directly  forced  him  to  interest  hhnsclf  in  the  search 
for  the  Eld9rado.  There  arc  nearly  one  hundred  illustra- 
tions in  the  book. 


Two  South  American  Books. 

**  The  Gheat  Mountains  and  Forests  of  South 
America."  By  Paul  Fountain.  (London:  Longmans, 
Oreen,  and  Co.,  306  pp.,  ids.  6d.)    A  veiT  interesting 
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book,  dealing  with  an  almost  unknown  continent,  by  the 
author  of  **  The  Great  Deserts  and  Forests  of  North 
America.**  Mr.  Fountain  wandered  all  over  J^orth 
America  in  the  capacity  of  a  huckster  or  pedlar,  and 
then,  pushed  by  love  of  adventure,  extended  his  wander- 
ings to  the  southern  half  of  the  Western  Continent,  nearly 
all  of  which  he  has  explored.  The  greater  part  of  his 
book  is  occupied  with  the  natural  history  of  the  regions 
through  which  he  passed,  but  he  describes  also  hh> 
personal  adventures,  and  gives  many  Interesting  details 
as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indian  races, 
some  of  which,  notably  the  Araucanians  of  Chili,  he 
tinds  much  superior  to  their  Spanish  masters.  The  book 
contains  seven  illustrations,  and  is  prefaced  with  a. 
portrait  of  the  author. 

It  is  often  hard  to  understand  the  value  of  Souths 
American  revolutions,  but  there  is  one  at  least  which  has 
not  been  without  good  result.  This  revolution,  having  ^ 
unseated  the  President  of  Colombia,  forced  his  sun,., 
S.  P^rez  Triana,  to  voyage  do\vn  the  Orinoco  in  a  canoe 
to  safety,  and  this  voyage  enabled  Seflor  Triana  to  write 
his  charming  book  "Down  the  Orinoco  in  a 
Canoe  "  (Heinemann,  3s.  6d.),  in  which  he  gives  a  most 
interesting  and  well-written  account  of  the  country  through 
which  he  passed,  and  the  habits  of  the  inhabitants. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

"Problems  of  Modern  Industry,"  by  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb  (London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.^ 
286  pp.,  5s.).  Also  a  new  edition,  uniform  with  the  1902 
editions  of  **  The  History  of  Trade  Unionism "  and 
**  Industrial  Democracy."  The  book  is  brought  up.  to 
date  by  a  lengthy  preface,  in  which  the  authors  discuss 
the  problems  raised  by  recent  industrial  developments, 
notably  the  extension  of  the  American  Trust  system. 
Mr.  Webb,  while  insisting  upon  the  improvement  of 
industrial  organisation  implied  in  the  Trust,  thinks  that 
the  danger  of  the  consumer  not  getting  the  benefit  of  this 
improvement  is  exaggerated  and  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant. Anything  like  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  staple 
needs  of  the  masses  is  impossible.  It  will  probably  pay 
the  Trust  belter  to  reduce  prices  than  to  raise  them. 
The  remedy  for  any  oppressive  raising  of  prices  is  to 
abolish  the  Customs  tariff  —  a  result  which  is  to  be 
expected  as  the  Trust  system  extends.  But  the  chief 
profits  of  the  Trust  represent  economies  i^  production 
brought  about  by  its  own  formation. 

"  The  State  in  Its  Relation  to  Trade."*  By  Lord 
Farrer.  With  Supplenientary  Chapter  by  Sir  Robert 
GifTen,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  (London  :  Macmillan  and  Co., 
Limited,  208  pp.,  3s.  6d.)  This  is  ai^  interesting  and 
suggestive  little  book,  dealing  with  the  many  oroblems 
implied  in  its  title.  The  book,  among  other  things,  is  a 
strong  protest  against  Protectionist  fallacies.  It  is  not,, 
however,  easy  to  agree  with  all  Lord  Farrer  says  as  to 
the  limitations  of  State  and  municipal  enterprise. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons.''  By 
T.  H.  S.  Escott.  (London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  Two 
vols.,  15s.)  A  sur\'ey,  dating  from  its  origin,  of  the 
advance  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  supreme  power  in 
the  State.  The  first  volume  comes  down  to  the  Civil 
War  ;  the  second  brings  the  story  up  to  our  time.  The 
book  is  a  great  collection  of  forgotten  names  and 
forgotten  facts,  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  trace  in  it 
any  sense  of  the  evolutionary  development  of  modern 
English  constitutionalism.  It  is  very  well  described  by 
its  title. 
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MR.  CARNEGIE  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


M 


R.  CARNEGIE'S  Rectorial  address  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  dissertations  which  he 
has  ever 


addressed  to  the 
world.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  there 
is  anything  new 
in  it,  for  Mr.  Car- 
negie has  already 
said  in  one  form 
or  another  most 
of  the  things 
which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pre- 
sent address.  Mr. 
Carnegie  has 
seldom  condensed 
into  so  short  a 
compass  the  net 
results  of  his  pro- 
phetic survey,  of 
the  future  of  the 
world.       '  • 

To-day  people 
think  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie chiefly  as  a 
millionaire  who  is 
struggling  in  vaini 
by  the  wholesale 
endowment  of 
Free  Libraries  to 
escape  the  dis- 
grace which  he 
is  popularly  ^up- 
posed  to  have 
declared  to  be. 
the  lot  of  the 
man  who  dies 
rich.  It  is  prob- 
able, however, 
that    when  Mf. 


latest  utterances  of  the  seer  of  Skibo.  The  subject  of 
his  address,  which,  curiously  enough,  is  not  stated 

on  his  title-page, 
are  the  economic 
changes  which 
have  come  and 
are  coming  into 
the  relative  posi- 
tion and  power 
of  the  nations. 
He  begins  his  dis- 
course by  a  rapid 
survey  of  the 
changes  which  he 
has  seen  in  his 


X 


From  a  photograph  ly\ 


Andrew  Carnegie. 


Carnegie  has  passed  from  our  midst  he  will  be 
remembered  much  more  foi  the  shrewdness  of  his 
political  foresight  than  either  for  the  making  or  the 
distribution  of  bis  millions.  In  his  addre.ss  to  the 
students  at  St.  Andrews  he  sets  forth  Carnegie  at  his 
best.  We  have  seen  so  many  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  pro- 
phecies come  true  that  we  listen  with  respect  to  the 


Britain,  Germany, 
and     the  other 
nations    in  the 
trade     of  the 
world.    In  a  few 
vigorous  sen- 
tences   he  de- 
scribes how  the 
sceptre  of  material 
supremacy  has 
been  wrenched 
from  the  hand  of 
Great  Britain  by 
her    eldest  son 
and  rightful  heir, 
who   now  wear^i 
the  crown.  The 
supremacy  re- 
mains    in  the 
family.    It  is  not 
altogether  lost 
what    the  race 
still  holds.    But  he  fears  that  England  wdll  not  even 
be  able  to  maintain  the  second  position.     By  the 
end  of  ten  years  Germany  will  run  Britain  dose  for 
the  second  place  as  a  manuifacturing  nation.    He  does 
not  think  much  of  the  manufacturing  future  either  of 
Canada  or  Australia.    Neither  the  Dom^ion  nor  the 
Commonwealth  is  ever  likely,  he  says^  so  far  as  caa 


hfetime 
relative 
of  the 
States, 


in  the 
position 
United 
Great 
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yet  be  seen,  to  be  important  factors  as  manufacturers 
for  the  world's  trade. 

Mr.  Carnegie  then  proceeds  to  call  attention  to 
various  considerations  which  affect  this  economic 
rivalry  of  the  nations.  He  first  insists  upon  the  vital 
fact  that  the  most  powerful  weapon  for  conquering 
foreign  markets  is  a  profitable  home  market.  The 
nation  fortified  by  the  best  home  demand  will  finally 
conquer  the  world's  trade  in  the  neutral  markets. 
Those  possessing  a  profitable  home  market  can  afford 
to  supply  foreign  markets  without  direct  profits,  or 
«ven  at  a  loss  whenever  necessary.  The  second  is 
that  population  is  of  prime  importance  in  considering 
the  industrial  development  of  nations.  Great  Britain 
is  only  increasing  at  the  rate  of  360,000  a  year, 
Germany  at  the  rate  of  550,000,  and  the  United  States 
at  the  rate  of  1,350,000.  Thirdly,  he  insists  upon  the 
great  law-of  the  dominating  influence  of  raw  materials. 
It  is  the  raw  material  which  attracts  capital  and  labour 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the  place  in  which  it  is 
to  be  found;  and  untilled  fertile  soil  attracts  and 
•  increases  population.  Mr.  Carnegie  then  proceeds  to 
point  out  how  very  much  more  important  is  the  home 
market  than  the  foreign  market.  He  says  that  the 
American  home  market  consumes  90  per  cent,  of  all 
its  field  crops  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  and  it 
already  manufactures  as  much  of  the  total  cotton  crop 
as  Great  Britain  imports  :  — 

The  home-market  of  America  takes  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  all 
manufactured  articles  ;  only  four  per  cent  goes  to  foreign  markeb?. 
^Iven  Britain's  home-market  takes  four-fifths  of  her  manufactures  ; 
only  one-fifth  goes  abroad.  Politicians  give  far  too  much  atten- 
tion to  distant  foreign  markets,  which  can  never  amount  to 
much,  and  far  too  little  to  measures  for  improving  conditions  at 
home  which  would  increase  the  infinitely  more  important  home- 
market.  If  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  could  spend 
even  one  pound  per  head  more  per  year,  her  Home  Commerce 
would  be  increased  more  than  the  total  value  of  her  exports  to 
all  of  Australasia,  British  North  America,  and  China  combined. 
Truly  Foreign  Commerce  is  a  braggart  always  in  evidence.  Home 
Commerce  the  true  King. 

Speaking  of  the  conditions  which  govern  industrial 
success  Mr.  Carnegie  lays  stress  upon  the  efficiency  of 
the  workmen.  The  American,  he  thinks,  is  efficient 
beyond  other  men  because  he  is  compounded  of  the 
best  of  other  nations,  and  developed  in  a  climate 
under  political  and  social  conditions  stimulating 
beyond  any  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Britain  is  being 
beaten  at  the  present  time  because  employers  fail  to 
give  business  their  unremitting  attention,  and  regard 
it  only  as  a  means  to  win  entrance  to  another 
rank  of  society.  The  employed  think  too  much  of 
how  little  they  need  do,  and  too  little  of  how  much 
they  can  do.  Both  classes  take  life  too  easily.  He 
thinks  that  the  workmen  of  the  Continent  are  superior 
to  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  those  of  the 
United  Sl;ates  are  superior  to  those  of  the  Continent. 
The  guperiority  of  the  Continental  workmen  lies  in 
thoroughness  and  in  method,  and  in  their  greater 
sobriety  and  more  regular  habits.  Great  Britain 
spends  60,000,000  sterling  a  year  in  drink,  and 
^^32,006,000  in  tobacco.  He  suggests  that  employers 


would  find  it  more  to  their  interest  to  give  shares  in 
the  business  to  their  best  employees.  The  great 
secret  of  success  in  the  business  of  million-making  is  to 
make  partners  of  valuable  managers  of  departments. 

Great  Britain's  prospect  of  success  in  the  futtu^e  is 
overclouded  by  the  fact  that  her  expenditure  in  peace 
time  is  70s.  per  head  per  annum  as  against  41s.  in 
Germany,  35s.  in  Russia,  and  28s.  in  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless  he  thinks  that  the  wealth,  climate^ 
geographical  position  and  resources  of  England  will 
enable  her  to  hold  her  own  if  only  her  people  become 
as  industrious  as  those  of  the  ContiYient.  We  buy 
sixty  millions  worth  a  year  of  foreign  supplies  which 
we  could  produce  at  home.  This  represents  about 
one-fourth  of  our  foreign  exports.  Britain  is  strong 
in  her  coal-fields,  but  her  ironstone  is  giving  out.  He 
fears  that  years  of  painful  lessons  are  before  the 
British  people,  but  the  lessons  will  be  salutary. 

The  future  of  the  world,  however,  belongs  (  to  the 
American  Union.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress 
America  in  the  lifetime  of  many  living  men  will  have 
a  population  equal  to  that  of  all  Europe  to-day,  with 
the  exception  of  Russia.  The  United  States  is 
already  so  far  ahead  of  any  industrial  nation  that  it  is 
necessary  to  compare  her  not  with  France,  Germany 
or  Russia,  but  with  the  whole  Continent.  Mr. 
Carnegie  points  out  that  Europe  maintains  9,000,000 
soldiers,  whereas  the  American  Union  has  only 
67,000.  Europe  builds  and  equips  410  battle-ships, 
cruisers  and  coast  defence  vessels,  but  America 
has  only  thirty-five.  The  Continent  of  the 
American  Union  is  emancipated  from  the  dread 
of  war  between  the  federated  States.  Between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  seaboard  there  is  absolute 
Free  Trade.  The  business  man  dreads  neither  inter- 
ference with  supplies,  hostile  legislation,  nor  national 
antipathies.  Business  is  carried  on  everywhere  under 
the  same  conditions,  the  same  laws,  the  same  flags, 
and  there  are  free  markets  everywhere.  In  Europe 
the  manufacturer  has  to  trade  in  a  continent  divided 
into  hostile  and  warring  States,  with  different  laws  and 
customs  and  tariffs  at  every  frontier,  and  the  fear  of 
war  hangs  over  all,  In  the  United  States  the  inland 
waterways  and  railways  render  transportation  possible 
at  rates  unknown  in  this  country.  There  is  Free 
Trade  in  railroad-building,  and  with  regard  to  inland, 
waten^-ays  the  whole  country  is  treated  as  a  unit.  All 
articles  can  be  floated  or  towed  three  or  four  thousand 
miles  at  a  few  shillings  per  ton.  Railway  rates  do  not 
average  over  one-half,  sometimes  one-third,  of  those 
of  Europe  for  long  distances.  Hence  Europe  is  hope- 
lessly handicapped  in  competition  with  America. 

What,  asks  Mr.  Carnegie,  must  Eiu*ope  do  to  im- 
prove her  position?  He  says  there  is  only  one 
answer.  Europe  labours  in  vain  until  she  secures 
some  form  of  political  and  industrial  union  by  which 
peace  and  free  exchange  could  be  secured  between  all 
its  units.  Without  this  nothing  of  importance  can  be 
gained.  Mr.  Carnegie  exults  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Hague  Tribunal,  thanks  to  the  initiative  of  the 
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enlightened  peace-loving  Eniporor  of  Russia.  A 
thousand  years  hence  the  historian  will  probably  cite 
the  achievement  of  the  Hague  Conference  as  the  most 
important  event  of  the  century,  and  it  will  give  the 
Tsar  unimpeachable  title  to  rank  with  the  few  supreme 
benefactors  of  men.  Still,  although  the  Hague  Tribu- 
nal offers  a  method  of  settling  international  differences 
something  more  is  needed.  There  must  be  an  alliance 
to  secure  international  peace,  which  must  precede  the 
federation  of  Europe.  A  great  man,  says  Mr.  Car- 
negie, has  risen  in  Germany — the  Kaiser  to  wit.  Here 
is  a  personality,  a  power,  potent  for  good  and 
evil  in  the  world.  He  is  not  only  the  Emperor, 
but  he  '  is  the  vital  force  of  the  Empire.  Mr. 
Carnegie  wonders  whether  the  Kaiser  may  not 
be  inspired  to  devote  himself  to  the  further  extension 
of  the  German  Constitution.  All  that  Germany 
has  gained  by  consolidation  into  an  Empire,  Europe 
would  gain,  and  even  more,  by  combination  into  one. 
A  combination  of  the  German  and  American  (Consti- 
tutions seems  not  improbable.  The  smaller  merged 
nations  would  lose  little  and  gain  much  by  becoming 
parts  of  larger  areas.  Such  consolidations  are  certain 
to  come.  If  the  European  Powers,  with  the  exception 
of  Russia,  refuse  to  agree  to  enjoy  peaceful  security, 
Free  Trade  among  themselves,  and  to  act  as  a  union, 
they  will  have  to  revolve  like  so  many  Lilliputians 
round  the  giant  Gulliver,  the  American  Union  soon  to 
embrace  200,000,000  people  of  English-speaking  race, 
capable  pf  supplying  most  of  the  world's  wants  at  the 
lowest  and  yet  profitable  prices.  The  most  sanguine 
predictions  in  regard  to  the  advantages  and  coming 
triumphs  of  the  United  States,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial, are  in  Mr.  Carnegie's  calm  judgment  probably 
destined  to  be  exceeded.  Therefore  he  assumes  that 
Continental  Europe  will  finally  be  compelled,  if  not 
to  federalise,  to  adopt  means  to  secure  peace  among 
themselves  which  would  lead  to  some  form  of  federa- 
tion under  Free  Trade. 

There  comes  the  final  question  of  all,  namely,  what 
will  be  the  position  of  the  British  Empire  when  a 
federated  Europe  confronts  a  federated  America  ?  Mr. 
Carnegie  says  : — 

The  quesiion  arises,  what  would  Britain  do  if  Continental 
Europe  he  thus  relieved  from  internal  dangers  and  under  free 
trade  possessed  of  the  indispensable  home-market,  and  were 
finallv  to  be  federated  into  one  Zollverein  or  great  Power  ? 
Would  she  remain  a  small  separate  island  nation  of  forty-five  or 
fifty  millions,  against  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  Continent  ? 
Or,  if  invited,  become  a  member  of  the  European  Consolida- 
tion— our  race  submerged  by  Slav,  Teutonic,  and  Latin  races  ? 
Or  would  the  Mother-heart,  beating  fast  within  her,  turn  her 
gaze  longingly  to  her  children  across  the  sea,  then  hundreds  of 
millions  strong,  and,  grasping  fheir  oulstrelchefl  hand,  murmur, 
**  Whithersoever  thou  goest  I  go,  thy  people  are  my  people." 
The  English-speaking  race  thu-i  becoming  again  as  it  was 
before— for  oftence  never,  for  defence  ever — one  and  inseparable. 


Mr.  W.  Cunningham,  in  an  article  in  Maatiillaiis 
Magazine  on  "The  Imperialism  of  Cromwell,"  maintains 
"  that  Cromwell  was  but  little  concerned  with  the  progress 
in  commerce  and  colonisation  which  brought  about  the 
expansion  of  Eng'land.'* 


THE  MAGAZINE  OF  COMMERCE.  ' 

Thk  Magazine  of  Commerce^  the  first  number  of  which 
appears  this  month,  is  a  welcome  illustration  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  commercial  classes  are  waking  up. 
The  watchword  of  the  magazine  is  the  advancement  of 
commerce.  It  is  an  attempt  to  supply  the  business 
community  with  a  literary  and  artistic  magazine  which 
will  record  developments  in  commerce  as  other  maga- 
zines record  them  in  art  and  literature.  The  time  has 
come,  says  the  editor,  for  the  commercial  communit)'  to 
assert  itself  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  business  man  is 
too  often  ashamed  of  his  business ;  a  ridiculous  phenomenon 
which  finds  its  parallel  in  no  other  commercial  nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  sumptuous  get-up  of  the 
Magazine  of  Commerce,  Some  of  the  pictures  in  the 
article  on  Motor- Making  in  Coventry  are  printed  in 
colours,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  reproduced  as 
process  blocks.  The  first  article  formulates  a  demand 
that  the  consular  service  must  be  put  upon  a  business 
footing.  It  is  declared  to  be  at  present  only  an  elabo- 
rate sham.  The  next  article  describes  Lloyds',  and  gives 
portraits  and  illustrations  to  enable  us  to  undersund 
how  that  great  insurance  centre  works.  In  another 
article  the  new  Ministry  is  summed  up  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  Mr.  Ritchie's  appointment  is 
approved,  and  the  Marquis  of  Londonderr}'s  condemned 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  is  declared  to  be  out  of  place 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  has 
missed  a  great  opportunity  in  neglecting  to  fill  up  his  new 
Cabinet  with  men  of  business.  There  is  a  sketch  of 
Birmingham  and  its  industries,  with  the  inevitable  portrait 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  "  Who's  Who  in  the  World  of 
Commerce  ^  is  another  department,  with  portraits  printed 
in  two  colours.  The  article,  **  Side  Lights  on  the  Morigan 
Combine,"  is  illustrated  with  full-page  portraits  of  Mr. 
Morgan,  which  I  reproduce  as  a  frontispiece,  and  Lord 
Inverclyde.  The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  upon  Markets 
of  the  Future  is  Mr.  S.  D.  Baynes'  paper  on  South  Africa, 
which  is  illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Alfred  Beit 


CA'  CANNYISM  IN  THE  STATES. 

Those  who  think  that  the  Trades  Union  alone  is  the 
bar  to  English  rivalry  with  America  had  better  read  Mr. 
M.  C.  Cunniff's  paper  on  "  Labour  Union  Restriction  of 
Industry"  in  the  October  Worlds  Work.  The  facts, as 
shown  by  Mr.  Cunniff,  are  that  in  America,  as  in 
England,  restriction  of  output  is  a  very  common  abuse 
of  Trades  Unionism.  So  we  must  seek  for  some  other 
explanation  of  America's  raid  upon  our  markets. 

Mr.  CunnifTs  article  is  not  statistical,  and  contains  no 
very  definite  information  as  to  the  methods  of  the 
American  Labour  Union  in  respect  to  output  It  is, 
rather,  a  series  of  conversations  and  interviews,  contain- 
ing general  affirmation  of  his  assertion  that  the  restric- 
tion of  industry  is  common  in  America.  He  says  the 
builders  admitted  to  him  that  they  could  build  twice  as 
quickly  and  20  per  cent,  more  cheaply  than  they  actually 
do.  The  Union  won't  allow  two  shifts  a  day,  and  fine 
men  for  working  overtime  on  Saturday.  One  builder  told 
Mr.  Cunniff  that  without  the  Unions  he  could  save  20  per 
cent,  in  the  cost  of  his  operations.  The  Unions,  in  short, 
obstruct  the  efforts  of  employers  to  seek  the  most  econo- 
mical forms  of  industr)',  maintaining  that  this  falls  as 
clearly  within  their  province  as  obstructing  attempts  to 
economies  in  wages.  But,  curiously  enough*  the  worst 
condemnation  of  the  American  Union  was  put  fey  a  hat- 
maker  in  the  following  words  :  **  We're  as  badty  off  as  in 
England."  However,  Mr.  CimTiifPs  final  judgment  is 
that  there  is  no  "  flagrant,  noticeable,  English  dawdling." 
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(  German  Manoeuvres,  1902.    K  British  Cavalry  Officer.  .    .  y. 

The  Agrarian  System  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  Land  LegisUtJon  m  .\ew 
Zealand :  a  Curious  Parallel.    O.  T.  1.  Alpers.  ,  a«^t 

Wanted :    A    Universal   Language  and  an  Anglo-Amsrican  Acntony. 

Pha^^'of'o^^er-Sea  Life.   Contd.    Old  Students  of  the  Colonial  Collcgt. 

Engineering  Magazlne.-222,  Strand,    is.  Nov. 
The  Present  Industrial  Importance  of  Technical  Educauon.  Sir  P.  Magnus. 
Cost  of  Energy  in  Electrical  Suppl  v.    A.  D.  Adams^ 
The  Railway  System  of  Natal.    Illus.    J.  Hartley  Knight. 
The  Utilisation  of  the  Peat  Fuels  of  Europe.    Illus.    A.  Dal. 
Progress  in  Intemal-Combustion  Engines.    W.  H.  Bo^h. 
The'^Economical  Significance  of  a  HTgh  \\  ag..  Rate  Longmum 
A  Review  of  Wireless  Telegraph  Engm<.ering  Practice.    lUus,   a.  r. 

Collins.  _        .  _„ 

The  Engfneer  in  the  Moro  Campaign.    Illus.  • 

Engineering  Times.— P.  S.  King.  6d.  Oct.  15. 
Modem  Steam  Boiler  Construction,    illus.        J- f  o^'^"* 
Modem  Electrical  Engineering.    IHns.    S.t.  Walker. 
Workshop  Words  and  Their  Origin.    W-  H-  Sareont. 
Steam  Boiler  Appliances.    Illus.    W.  F.  Goodrich. 

English  Historical  Revlew.-LoNGWANs.  5*.  Oct.  15. 

Dr.  Gu-M»t  and  the  English  Conquest  of  Scuth  Brit<UIu    W^  H.  Stevenson. 
The  Sources  of  th^  History  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.    Prof.  Uttle. 
C;.-orge  HI.  and  His  First  Cabinet.    D.  A.  WinsUnley. 
Lord  Acton.    R.  L.  Poole. 

English  Illustrated  Magazlne.-UNwiN.  6d.  Nov. 

Stuart  RecoTleciions  in  Florence,    lllus.    H.  M.  Vaughan. 

Life  ia  a  Canadian  Camp.    F.  E.  Herring.   

The  Andaman  Penal  System.    Illus.    S.  Beach  Chester. 
Cauchopolis.    Illus.    J.  Pearce. 

Englishwoman's  Revlew.-WiLLiAMs  AND  Norgate.  is.  Oct.  15. 

Woman's  Suffrage  in  France.    Madame  ScUmalU. 

Nature's  Economics. 

Need  for  Lady  Lawyers  in  India. 

Etude.— r.  Prksskr.  Philadelj'Hia.    15  cents.  Oct. 
Mark  Hambourg.    With  Portrait.    W.  Armstrong. 

Everybody's  Magazlne.-J.  Wanamaker.  New  Yokk.  xocts. 
Oct. 

^^r^^t  o"'rLi,^an"woL„  as  a  Working  Girl       the  Lr»  Sb« 

Factories.    Illus.    Marie  Van  Vorst. 
Vasilli  Verestchagin.    Illus.    C.  B.  Taylor.  n^vTttchen*' 
How  Miss  Haley  suppl  ed  Chicago's  Ireasury  with  Money  to  pay  leacno 

Salaries.    Dr  A.  E.  Winship. 

Expositor.— Hodder  and  Stoughton.    is.  Nov. 
Specimen  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Prophets.    Prof.  S.  R.  Driver. 
The  Basis  of  Christian  Certainty.    Rev.  J.  Sialker.  ^ 
TheFunctionoftheiMiracles     Rev  A.  h  Girvic.  , 
On  the  Meaning  and  Scop--  of  Jeremiah  VII.,  aa,  83.  ^d- 

Expository  Times.— SiMPKiN,  Marshall.   6d.  ^f' 
Miracles  and  the  Supernatural  Character  of  the  GospeU.  Prof.  ^.  San<U}. 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Richard  Baxter.    Rev.  M.  Lewis. 
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Feilden*s  Magazine. — 104,  High  Holborn.  zs.  Oct.  15. 

Propeller-Shafts.    Illus.  Expert. 

Electric  Puraping'in  Great  Britain.    Illus.    I.  W.  Chubb. 
High-Speed  Erigmes.    Illus.    Conld.    J.  H.  Dales.  ' 
Machinery  in  the  Tea  Industry.    Illus.    Contd.    H.  J.  Kersting  Green. 
A  Record  of  British  Enterprise  on  the  Continent.    Illus.    E.  C.  Amos. 
The  New  Generating  Plants  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company.  Illus. 
H.  W.  Buck. 

Fortnlffhtly  Review.— Chapman  and  Hall.   as.  6d.  Nor. 
The  Reversion  to  Tor>^ism.    Dissident  Liberal. 
New  Aspirants  for  African  Fame.    Sir  H.  M.  Stanley. 
Macedonian  Intrigues  and  Their  Fnuts.   Capt.  Gambier. 
Philip  lames  Baile/.    E.  Gosse. 
The  War  and  Its  Critics.    Major  A.  Griffiths. 
The  Art  of  Zola-    F.  Gribble. 
The  Port  of  London.    F.  Miller. 

The  German  Emperor  as  a  Political  Factor.   O.  Eltzbftcber. 

The  Limitations  of  Lord  Macaulay.    H.  C.  Foxcroft. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine.    Prof.  H.  B.  Leech. 

Officers  for  the  Fleet.    R.  Appleyard. 

The  Secret  of  the  Day.    E.  Phillpotts. 

Are  the  Classics  to  go?   Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate. 

Henry  Ryecn^t :  an  Author  at  Grass.   Contd.   G.  Gtssing. 

FOFUfll. — FoRVM  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.   Oct.   50  cents. 
American  Politics.    Henry  L.  West. 
Foreign  Affairs.   A.  Maurice  Low. 
Sculpture.    Russell  Sturgis. 
A  Test  in  Arithmetic.    J.  M.  Rice. 
1*he  Political  Situation  in  Russia.    Isaac  A.  Hourwich. 
Herbert  W.  Paul's  "  Matthew  Arnold.**    Prof.  W.  P.  Trent. 

Geographical  Journal.— Edw.  Stanford,   as.   Oct.  15. 
From  the  Somali  Coast  through  Southern  Ethiopia  to  the  Sudan.    Map  and 

Illus.    O.  Neumann. 
A  Trip  up  the  Khor  Felus  and  Country  on  the  Left  Bank  of  Sobat.  Map. 

Capt.  H.  H.  Wilson. 
The  Wbter  Expedition  of  the  Aniarctic  to  South  Georgia.    Dr.  J.  G. 

Anders&on. 

The  Shore  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  British  Guiana.    Illus.    F.  J.  Gray. 
Some  Geographical  Problems.   Col.  Sir  T.  H.  Holdich. 
T*he  Recent  Earthquakes  and  Volcanic  Eruptions. 

Geological  Ha8:azlne.~Dt;iJiu.  is.  6d.  Oct.  15. 
The  Pliocene  Vertebrate  Fauna  from  the  Wadi-Nalrun,  Egypt.  Illus. 
C.  W.  Andrews. 

£^^rynus  and  Allied  Carboniferous  Arachnida.    R.  I.  Pocock. 
On  a  Cause  of  River  Curves.   With  Diagrams.   C.  Callaway. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— 56,  Pater nostbr  Row.   6d.  Nov. 
Friendships  with  Insects.    Illus.    Mrs.  E.  Brightwen. 
L^dy  Photographers'  Studios.    Illus.    F.  Miller. 

GirPs  Realm.— 10,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand.    6d.  Nov. 
Prince  Edward  :  Our  Future  ICing.    Illus.    Miss  Alice  Stronach. 
Some  Wonderful  Miniature  Models.    Illus.    Lena  Shepstonc. 
F.lastic  Toys  and  How  to  make  Them.    Illus.    Meredith  Nugent. 
The  Charm  o^  the  English  Hedgerow.    Illus.    R.  B.  Lodge. 
Miss  Maud  Menpes  on  Proc;:ss  Work;  a  Novel  Profession, for  Girls:  Inter- 
view.   Illus.    Fiances  Brunker. 

Good  Words.— IsDiSTER.    6d.  Nov. 
Letters  and  Reminiscences  from  Last  Century.    Contd.  Illus. 
Stonehenge  ;  Over  Historic  Ground.    Illus.    Rev.  I.  M.  Bacon. 
Laying  the  Boundary-Line  from  the  Orange  to  Vaal  Rivers.  Contd.  Lieut.- 

Geo.  Sir  Charles  Warren. 
His  Majesty's  Submarines.    Illus.    H.  C.  Fyve. 

Great  Thoughts.— 4.  St.  Bride  Street.   6d.  Nov. 
How  Boys'  Books  are  written;  a  Talk  with  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty.    Illus.  R. 
Blatnwayt. 

I^rd  Cromer  ;  the  Maker  of  Modem  Egypt.    With  Portrait.  J.  H.  Young. 
St.  Deiniol's  Library,  Hawarden.    Illus.    J.  C.  Story. 
Raphael.    Illus.    Rev.  R.  B.  Downes. 

A  Talk  with  Edward  Marston.   With  Portrait.   R.  Blathwayt. 

Harmsworth  Magazine.— Harmsworth.  3id.  Oct.  zo. 

The  Saving  of  Egypt,    lllos.    Sir  Benj.  Baker. 
How  to  conduct  a  Great  Hotel.    Illus.    Cari  Ritz. 
How  to  make  a  Child  strong  in  Play.    Illus.    E.  Sandow. 
l>rivtng  the  Fastest  Train  in  the  World.    Illus.    Eugene  RudlofT. 
The  Romance  of  Map-Making.    Illus.    W.  I.  Wintlc. 
TTie  Life  Story  of  the  Mouse.    Illus.    Douglas  English. 
Heroines  Who  propose.    Illus.    Robert  Leighton. 
Children  Who  earn  Big  Incomes.    Illus.  Ignota. 

H&rpep's  Monthly  Magazine.— 45>  Albemarle  Street,  is.  Nov. 
Tbroueh  Siberia  to  Behring  Strait.    Illus.    H.  de  Windt. 
The  Newest  Conceptions  of  Life.    C.  Snyder. 
Surrey  Downs.    Illus.    A.  Cotton. 
Kvolution  and  the  Present  Age.    J.  Fiske. 

Ancient  Peoples  of  the  Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona.    Illus.    Wh  Hough. 
The  Distribution  of  Rainfall.    With  Map.    A.  J.  Herbertson. 
ISTew  England  Fisher-Folk.    Illus.    G.  W.  Carryl. 
How  the  Bible  came  down  to  Us.    Illus.    F.  G.  Kenyon. 
Puvis  de  Chavanncs,  Caricaturist.    Illus.    L.  Roger-Mil^ 


~  Hibhert  Journal. — Williams  and  Norgate.   as.  6d.  Oct.  15. 
The  Basis  of  Christian  Doctrine.    Prof,  P.  Gardner. 
The  Concept  cf  the  Infinite.    Prof.  J.  Royce. 

The  Outstanding  Controversy  between  Science  and  Faith.    Sir  Oliver 
Lodge. 

Matthew  Arnold.    Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

"  Righteousne.<is  of  God  "  in  St.  Paul's  Theology.  Principal  J.  Drummond. 
Early  Doctrinal  Modifications  of  the  Gospels.    F.  C.  Conyb^re. 

Homiletie  Review.— 44*  Flekt  Street,   js.  Oct. 
The  Education  of  Christ.    Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

The  Place  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  m  the  Preaching  of  To-Day. 

Dr.J.  M.  Campbell. 
Those  Famous  Three  Greek  Words  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.    Prof.  W.  C. 

Wilkinson. 

Ernst  Wilhelm  Hengstenlierg :  a  Nineteenth  Century  Guardlin  of  Tram- 
tional  Belief.    B.  Pick. 

House. — ^T.  FtsHER  Unwin.   6d.  Nov. 
William  Morris.   Contd.    F.  S.  Ellis. 

Humane  Review.— 6,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  xu  Oct.  15. 
The  Poems  of  John  Barlas. 

A  Talk  with  5uss  Jane  Addams  and  Leo  Tolstoy.    A.  Maude. 

A  Visit  to  the  Antwerp  Zoo.    Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson. 

A  Plea  for  Manual  Labour.    H.  Rix. 

The  Treatment  of  Natives  in  India.    R.  Somerville  Wood. 

ITie  Fate  of  the  Fur  SeaL   J.  CoUinson. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.— Swan  Sonnenschbin.  as.  6d. 
Oct. 

Criticism  of  Public  Men.   Waldo  L.  Cook. 

The  Ethics  of  Nietzsche  and  Guyau.    Alfred  Fouillde. 

The  Treatment  of  the  Criminal  in  England.   William  D.  Morrison i 

The  Practical  Consciousness  of  Freedom.   Ralph  B.  Perry. 

Mind  and  Nature.   A.  £.  Taylor. 

The  Pampered  Children  of  the  Poor.   Ida  M.  Metcalf. 

International  Quarterly.— Unwin.  z  dol.  35  ctt.  Sept. 

Property  Rights  in  Water.    E.  Mead. 
The  Two  Idealisms.   G.  Santayana. 
Religious  Fusion.   C.  H.  Toy. 
Napoleon.    M.  Debrit. 
Cicero.    R.  Y.  Tyrrell. 

The  Egypt  of  To-day.   J.  W.  Jenks.  ' 

National  Art  in  a  National  Metit(H>olis.   W.  H.  Low. 

Zionism.    M.  Nordau. 

Hermann  Sudermann.    R.  M.  Meyer. 

Htflolse.    H.  O.  Taylor. 

The  Native  States  of  India.    Sir  W.  Lee- Warner. 

The  Elective  System,  Historically  Considered.   J.  H.'Robinson. 

Irish  Monthly.— M.  H.  Gill,  Dublin.  *6d.  Nov. 
Round  the  World  ;  Letters  of  a  Globe-Trotter.   C.  T.  Waters. 
John  O'Hagan  on  Thomas  Carlyle.  Cuucl. 

Journal  of  Hygiene.— c.  I.  Clav.  5s.  Oct.  15. 

On  the  Bactericidal  Effact  exerted  by  Human  Blood.   *A.  £.  Wright  and 

F.  N.  Windsor. 
The  Air  of  Factories  and  Workshops.    J.  S.  Haldane. 

The  Digestibility  of  the  Albuminous  Constituents  of  Human  Milk,  and  That 

of  various  Substitutes  for  It.    F.  W.  TunniclifTe. 
A  Review  of  Current  Theories  regarding  Immunity.    Concl.    J.  Ritchie. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.- P.  S.  King.  75  cts.  Sept. 

Commerce  and  Tariffs  in  the  Philippines.    Carl  C.  Plehn. 
Prices  and  the  International  Movement  of  Specie.    J.  Laurence  Laughlin. 
Circubting  Medium  during  the  Civil  War.    Wesley  C.  Mitchell. 
Production  and  Consumption  of  the  Precious  Metals.    L  A.  Hourwich. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution.— J.  J.  Keliher. 

as.    Oct.  15. 

Complexity  in  Army  Accounts.    Capt.  G.  W.  Redway. 
Suggested  Improvements  in  Military  Riding  and  Breaking.     Capt.  M. 
Horace  Hayes. 

Von  LObell  Reports  of  the  Changes  and  Prt^ess  in  Military  Matters  in 
190J.    Lieut. -Col.  E.  Gunter. 

King  and  Country.— Horace  Marshall,   as.  6d.  Nov. 
The  Empire  and  the  Family. 
The  Educational  Holy  War. 
What  a  Patriot  King  might  do. 
Wake  up,  Imperialists  ! 
The  Imperial  Pillory. 
The  British  Outlook.    Sir  F.  Young. 

Austen    Chamberlain;  an  Imperial  Postmaster-General.     J.  Henniker 

Heaton.^ 
Empire,  Business,  and  Morals. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Days  before  the  Revolution  in  America.   Duke  of 
Argyll. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Church  in  England.    E.  Garnet  Man. 


Our  English  Sunday.    J.  P.  Bacon  PhUtips. 
The  Vulgarity  of  Wealth.    Miss  Marie  Cc 
James  Russell  Lowell.    Rev.  A.  Cooper. 


An  Imperial  Conference  by  Post — Progress  of  Pan-Britannicism ;  Sym- 
posium. 

Colonial  Reminiscences  and  Rejections.    Ex- Editor. 

Knowledge.— 326,  High  Holborn.   6d.  Nov. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Bogs.    Illus.    R.  L.  Praegcr. 
The  Colours  of  Stars.    E.  Walter  Maunder. 
The  Durham  Almucantar.    Illus.    Prof.  R.  A.  Sampson. 
The  Canals  of  Mars.    lUus.    B.  Lane. 
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Lady*8  Magazine.— C.  A.  Pkarsov.  M-  Oct.  15. 

Some  Thrilling  Ascents  I  have  made.    Illus.    Edith  King  Swain. 

Lady's  Realm.— Hutchinson.   6d.  Nov. 
The  Primrose  League.    Illus.    R.  Bennett. 
The  Home.^  of  Famous  Heroines  of  Romance.  IIIus. 
Society  in  Calcutta.    Illus.    Mi->s  Hilda  Dundas. 
The  Romance  of  Arras.  Illus. 
The  Art  of  Happiness  ;  Symposium. 

Celebrated  Collections  of  Old  China.    Illus.    G.  A.  Wade. 

Leisure  Hour.— 56,  Pateknostkr  Row.    Cd.  Nov. 
The  True  Story  of  Seth  Bede  and  Dinah  Morris.    Illus.    W.  Motiram. 
Personal  Forces  in  Religious  Journalism;  Symposium.    With  Portraits. 

D.  \yiIli»mson. 
The  Kngine-Driver.   Illus.    Miss  G.  Bacon. 
How  Birds  amuse  Themselves.    O.  T.  Miller. 

Oxford  from  Two  Points  of  View.    Illus.    W.  and  M.  Montgomery. 
The  Stores  of  the  London  School  Board.    F.  M.  Holmes. 

Library  JoumaL—KECAN  Paul,  socts.  Oct. 
Some   General  Rules  and  Suggestions  for  a  Library  Staff.    W.  H. 
Tillinghast. 

Th«  Evolution  of  a  Rural  Library.    Anna  R.  Phelps. 

The  Sterilization  of  Books  by  Vapour  of  Formalin.    A.  F.  Curri 'r. 

LlppinCOtt*S  Monthly  Maflrazlne.— Philadelphia,    is.  Oct. 
American  History  from  German  Sources.    J.  G.  RosengarKn. 
By  Coach  through  South  Africa.    J.  W.  Davies. 

Longman *s  Maflrazlne.— Longmans.  6d.  Nov. 
Napoleon's  Weird.    W.  Herrics  Pollock. 
Our  Poisonous  Plants.    Rev.  J.  Vaughan. 

C.  J.  Anderson  ;  a  Forgotten  South  African  Hunter.    H.  A.  Bryden. 

MeCIure's  Magazine.— 10.  Norfolk  Strket.  Strand.    locts.  Oct. 

What  Organissd  Labour  h.is  learned.    Illus.    R.  M.  Easley. 

Velasquez.    Illus.   John  La  Farge.  : 

Judss  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.    Illus.   A.  C.  Post. 

Rachel.    IIIus.    Miss  Clara  Morris. 

George  Groghan  and  the  I>efence  of  Fort  Stephenson.    Illus.  C.  T.  Brady. 
Six  Months  among  the  Brigands.    Illus.    Cencl.    Miss  Ellen  M.  Stone. 
Tweed  Days  in  St.  Louis.    Illus.    Claude  H.  Wetmore  and  L.  Steffens. 

Macmillan^s  Magazine.- Macmillan.  is.  Nov. 

An  Angler's  Philosophy.    Vallon  Hardie. 
The  Passing  Show.    Marcus  Reed. 

The  Life  of  John  Nichol :  a  Lower  Deck  Sailor.   Walter  Jeffsry. 
Trusts  and  Combinations.    F.  W.  Bockett. 
The  Cathedral  of  St.  Magnus.   J.  S.  Clouston. 
Some  A.spects  of  Zola. 

The  imperialism  of  Cromwell.   W.  Cunningham. 

Magazine  of  Art.— Cassell.  zs.  Nov. 
Mr.  Byam  Shaw's  Pictures  from  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.    Illus.    P.  G. 
Konody. 

New  Art  and  Old  Masters.    Illus.   Val  C.  Prinsep. 
The  Berlin  Secession  and  Curt  Stoeving.    IIIus.  Yma. 
Charles  Dana  Gibson.    Illus.   M.  H.  bpielmann. 
Lloyd's  Registry.  Illus. 

ReM  Laliqus.  jeweller.    Illus.   G.  A.  Foumier. 
Early  Flemish  Pictures  at  Bruges.    Illus.    O.  Maus. 
How  to  draw  in  Pen  and  Ink.    Illus.    H.  Fumiss. 
The  National  Competition,  looa.  Illus. 
.    (1)  C.  L.  Eastlake. 

(a)  Aymer  Vallance. 
Picture  Sales  of  igoa.    Illus.   W.  Roberts. 

Full-Page  Plates  :—"  A  Woodland  Fairy  "  after  J.  MacWhirter  :  "  But  the 
Abundance  of  the  Rich  "  after  Byam  Shaw  ;  *•  Lady  Hamilton  "  after 
Romney. 

Magazine  of  Commerce.— 75*  Colema.s  Street,   is.  Nov. 
The  '*  F.O.'*  and  the  Consular  Service.    Illus.    J.  H.  Voxall. 
Lloyd's.    Illus.   J.  E.  Woolacott. 
The  New  Ministry.    Illus.    H.  C.  Richards. 
The  Lombard  Street  Signs.    Illus.    Ernest  E.  Beare. 
Birmingham  ;  the  Capiul  of  the  Midlands.  Illus. 
The  Income-Tax  Problem.    A.  M.  Scarff. 
Motor-Making  in  Coventry.    Illus.    S.  L.  B^nsusan. 
Side-Lights  on  the  Morgan  Combine.    Illus.  Imperialist. 
South  Africa  :  a  Market  of  the  Future.    Illus.    S.  D.  Baynes. 
Art  and  Commerce.    Illus.    C.  E.  Dawson. 

Manchester  Quarterly.— Sherratt  and  Hughes,  Manchester. 
6d.    Oct.  15. 

Cuihbert  Evan  Tyrer  :  Our  Scholar-Gipsy.  With  Portrait.  J.  Mortimer. 
Cyrano  de  B^rgerac.    E.  Mercer. 

Some  Musical  and  Other  Impressions  of  a  Visit  to  Sicily.    H.  Watson. 

Theodore  Hook.    With  Portrait.    M.  Bailey. 

Some  Women  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Novels.    G.  Shone. 

Mind.— Williams  and  Norgate.  4s.   Oct.  15. 
The  Definition  of  Will.    F.  H.  Bradley. 
The  Unit^  of  Process  in  Consciousness.    H.  R.  Marshall. 
Hegel's  Treatment  of  the  Categories  of  Quality.    J.  E.  McTaceart. 
On  the  Notion  of  Order.    E.  T.  Dijcon. 

Missionary  Review.— 44.  Fleet  Street,    is.  3d.  Oct. 
An  Appeal  for  Hadramaut,  Arabia.    Illus.    Rev.  S.  M.  Zwemer. 
The  Revival  of  Islam.    Canon  E.  Sell. 
An  Awakening  in  Central  Africa.    Illus.    Rev.  D.  Eraser. 


Menist. — Keg  an  Pavl.    as.  6d.  Oct. 
The  Education  of  Child'en  in  Ancient  Israel.    Dr.  C  H.  Cornill. 
llheology  as  a  Science.    Concl.    Dr.  Paul  Carus. 
I  hc  Problem  of  Attention.    Dr.  O.  Kuelpe. 
The  Problem  of  Consciousness.    Dr.  Paul  Carus. 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  Geom=trv  prior  to  1855.    Dr.  G.  Loria. 
The  Cosmology  of  ihj  Sumerians.    Dr.  H.  Radau. 

Month. — LOMGMANS.     IS.  Nov. 

Mysteri>:s  :  a  Necessity  of  Lif^.    Rev.  G.  Tyrrell. 
Of  Lionel  Johnson,  1867-1902.    L.  T.  G. 
The  Monastic  Library.    Fanny  L.  Green. 
The  Quest  of  Truth.    Rev.  J.  Gerard. 

Thomas  Steele  ;  an  Irish  Agitator  of  the  Last  Generation    John  Tynic. 
Boy  Savers.    James  Britten. 

Th^  Suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.    Rsv.  S.  F.  Smith. 

Monthly  Review.— Mi^rr ay.      6d.  Nov. 

The  French  Canadian  and  the  Great  Commonwealth. 

A  Year  of  President  Roosevelt.    S.  Brooks. 

I^cal  Self-Ciovernment  in  Ireland.    Sir  A.  Miller. 

The  Horsemen  of  tlfc  Future.    Brevet  Lieut. -Col.  C'».  J.  Younghusband. 

How  Zola  worked.    A.  D.  Vandum. 

The  Painters  of  Japan.    Illus,    Contd.    A.  Morrison. 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History,    E,  Reich. 

English  and  Indian.    A  Study.    Cornelia  Sorabju 

The  No. els  and  Pbys  of  Gabriele  D'Annunxio.    E.  Hutton. 

Munsey*s  Magazine.— Horace  Marshaix.  6d.  Nov. 

Racing  :  the  Sport  of  Kings  in  America.    Illus.   J.  F.  Marsten. 

The  Evolution  of  Manhattan.    Illus.    F.  S.  Amett. 

The  Food  We  eat.    Dr.  T.  H.  (iirdner. 

The  Peasant  Costumes  of  Europe.    Illus.    W.  F.  Dav. 

The  Unforgotten  Frontier  between  England  and  ScotLiiid.  Llus.  D.  Story. 

Musical  Times.— NovELLo.  46.  Nov. 
Handel's  "  Messiah  "  :  Its  History  and  First  Performance.   F.  (t.  F^dwards. 
The  Bodleian  Library  and  Its  Music.  Illus. 
Charles  Jennens.    With  Portrait. 

National  Review.— Edward  Arnoli>.    as.  6<L  Nov. 
British  Foreign  Policy — Reconsidered.    A.  B.  C  etc. 
An  Enjslish  Tribute  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.    Sir  Horace  Rumbold. 
What  IS  Philosophy  ?   Alfred  Austin. 
Gunnery  versus  Paint.    Arnold  White. 
Colliers  and  Oppidans  at  Eton.    O.  C.  William-. 
American  Affairs.    A.  Maurice  Low. 
The  Emancipation  of  the  Teacher,    Sir  Oliver  Lodgj. 
Fox-Hunting  in  Ireland.    Captain  W.  E.  Cairnes. 
The  Transvaal  Labour  Problem     F.  H.  P.  Creswell. 
France  and  her  Religious  Orders.    J.  Comply. 
Does  War  mean  Stan-ation?   Spenser  Wilkinson. 
Greater  Britain. 

New  England  Magazine.— 5.  Park  Square,  Boston.    95  cu.  Oct 
The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.    Illus.    James  P.  Mum«. 
The  Colonial  Parson.    Homer  J.  Webster, 

llic  Pine  Trees  of  New  England.    Illus.    Anni;  0.  Huntington. 
Jane  and  Mary  Findlater,    Illus.    Nora  A.  Smith. 
Story  of  Florentine  Filipi>o  Mazzei.    Miss  HsUn  Zimmsrn. 
The  First  Organ  in  America.    Illus.    A.  W.  Brayley. 
Danvers,  Mass.    Illus.    F.  E.  Moynahan. 

New  Ireland  Review.— Burns  and  Dates.   6d.    Nov.  ; 
Peasant  Economics.    Rev.  T.  A.  Finlay. 
Judge  Webb  on  Shakespere.    C.  S. 
A  Belgian  School  Exhibition.    Frances  M.  O'Brien. 
Prospects  of  the  Irish  Language  Revival.    Charles  Mouro. 

New  Liberal  Review.— 33,  Temple  Chambers,    is.  Nov. 

Gladstone.    Lord  Rosebery. 

Why  I  am  a  Liberal.    J.  A.  Spender. 

The  Free  Library  Fetich.    Arthur  Lawrence. 

Free  Trade  in  Danger.    George  Martineau. 

A  Key  to  Emile  Zola.    John  N.  Raphael. 

The  Trade  Value  of  Emigration.    Kenric  B.  Murray. 

The  '*  Typical  .Scot."   Jasper  Lamb. 

The  Candidate  and  the  Electorate.    L.  L.  S. 

South  Africa  and  India.    M.  J.  Farrelly. 

Querulous  Oxford.    H.  W.  C.  Dam. 

The  War  Office.    *'  Broad  Arrow." 

The  Stray  Cock-Phsasant.    Walter  Raymond. 

Nineteenth  Century.— Sampson  Low.  2s.  6d.  Nov. 

Mammoth  Trusts  and  Municipal  Trading.    L.  Phillips. 

The  Native  Labour  (Question  in  South  Africa.    Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston. 

Industrial  Troubles  in  America.    B.  Taylor. 

The  War  Office  and  Remounts.    Lord  Dcnman. 

Owls.    R.  Bosworth  Smith. 

People's  Theatres  in  Russia.    R.  E.  C.  Long. 

The  Man  of  the  Past.    E.  Kay  Robinson. 

Ways  and  Means,  East  and  West.    J.  D.  Rees. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Gnostics.    G.  R.  S.  Mead. 

Registration  Reform.    Hon.  Ivor  C.  Guest. 

llie  Criminal  Sentences  Commission  Up-to-Datc.    M.  Crackanthorpe. 
The  Sn.ry  uf  I  he  Fourth  P.^rty.    H^E.  (iorst. 
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North  American  Review.— Wm.  Heinkmann    2s.  6d.  Oct. 

Mr.  Balfour  and  His  Opportunities.    Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 

The  Work  of  the  Friars.    Stephen  Bonsai. 

Au  Ideal  School  of  Politics  and  Jurisprudence.    Hannis  l  ax  lo- 

TheLaler  Wo.k  of  \V.  B.  Yeats.    Fiona  Mac leod. 

Kxpirt  Evidence,    ^ohn  Woodward. 

Denmark  and  the  1  realy.    Gertrude  Atherton. 

The  Mechanical  Development  of  Sex  in  Criminal  Life.    Prof.  S.  L  Schenck 
.Social  Conditions  and  Business  Success.'  R.  B.  \an  Cortlandt 
The  Associations  Law  in  France.    Walter  Littlefield. 
Suffrage  Restriction  in  the  South.    Chrenci  H.  Poe. 
America  must  hs  Mistress  of  the  SeaJ.    Capt.  R.  P.  Hobsoh 
.    A  General  Staff  for  the  Army.    Brigadier-Gen.  W.  H.  Carter 
The  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States.    O.  P.  Austin. 

Open  Court.— Kecam  Paul.   6d.  Oct. 
Richard  Wagner,    lllus.    Prof.  E.  P.  Evans. 
The  Misinterpretation  of  Tolstoy,    Ayluiir  Maud.- 
The  Doctr.ne  of  the  Mithraic  Mysteries.    Concl.    Prof.  Franz  Cumont. 
Ibe  Hope  of  the  Negro.    John  L.  Robinson. 

,  Outing,— International  News  Co.    jH.  Oct. 
rhe  Passing  of  the  North  Caiioe.    Illus.    T.  Adney. 
Jiujutsu— Japanese  Self-Defcncj  without  Weapons.    Illus.    T  P  Terry 
Hunting  the  Virginia  Deer.    Illus.    T.  S.  van  Dyke. 

Scientihc  Horse- Racing  —  Weights.   Distance,  and   Handicaps.    W.  S 

Vosburg.  ^ 
Joshua  Slociim.    Illus.    C.  Johnson. 

Traiaing  Setters  and  Pointers  for  OuaiJ- Shooting.    Illu.s.    \\\  B.  Meatus. 
1  be  Relentless  Pursuit  of  the  Newfoundland  Carib  »u.    Illus.     P.  T. 
McGrath. 

,  ^.      Overland  Monthly.— Sas  Fk- A Ncisco.  xocts.  Oct. 

Individuality  in  Photography.    Illus.    W.  E.  Dassonville. 
JciMUfic  and  '*  Freak  "Photography.    Illus.    W.  N.  Breiinan. 
The  Preser\-ation  of  the  feig  Basin.    Illus.    Carrie  S.  Walter. 
bilk-Culture  in  California.    Illus.    Otrri;:  Williams, 
ijtpert  Photography  as  applied  to  Forgery.    Illu«i.    M.  Backus. 
Log  Rafts  of  the  Pacific.    Illus,    A.  Like.  slcy. 

Oxford  Point  Of  View.— SiMPKiN,  Maksmm.i..   is.  Oct.  15. 
I  he  Pronunciation  of  Li  tin.  R.Ellis. 
J.  R.  Green.  .  R.  O.  Winstedt. 
The  Necessity  for  Limitation.    R.  H.  Stephen. 
Oxford  as  a  School  of  Toumalism.    K.  Howard 
Bayreuih  ;  1902.    A.  Hood. 

.'?*fif*tZlne.—CLL'N  House.  Si  kkkv  .Sti^^ei  .    is.  Nov. 
Milhne  Machine*.    Illus.    J.  Horner, 
rhe  Shipbuilding  Yard  at  Kiel.    Illus.    J.  I^yhnd.' 
The  Development  of  "Wireless"  Telegraphy,    l.lus.    C.  H.  Marillier 
Iron  and  Stesl  Manufacture.    Illus.   Contd.    B.  H.  Thw.iiie. 
Are  British  Railways  Insolvent  ?   C.  Rous  Marten. 

System  and  Organisation.    Ilius.    Contd.    D  N.  I)i:nK»p 
Ihe  Critical  Position  of  Pig  Iron.    B.  Taylor. 
Combination  and  Competition.    C.  Lancaster. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— 18.  Charing  Ckoss  R().\ I >.    iH.  Nov. 
Ppinu  of  Interest  in  the  New  Weiitminste.-  Cath^di-a!.  Illus. 

H.  P.  Philpott. 
Boston,  Ancient  and  Modem.    Illus.    M.  .Schuyler. 
^i^^Vr*..*"**  Facial  Expression.    Illus.    Contd.  .  J.  Holt  Scliooliriir. 
l|>e  Falls  of  Iguazu.    Illus.  W.S.Barclay, 
rhe  Problem  of  the  Philippines.    Illus.    .S.  Bonsiil. 
rhe  New  Pacific  Cable.    Illus,    W.  B.  Secretan. 
rhe  Motor-Car  and  Its  Problems.    Illus.    Hon.  J.  Scott  Montagu, 
ihe  Footprints  of  Fashion.    Illus.    Mrs.  L.  Pan  . 

Parents' Review.— Krg.w  Pai  l.  6d.  Nov. 

Resident  Governesses.    Mrs.  R.  L.  Devonshire. 

The  Triumph  of  Decimals.  H.Clarke. 

The  Ring  and  the  Book.    Concl.    W.  Osbo  nc  Brigstocke. 

Pearson's  Magazine.— C.  \.  Peakson.  6d.  \(.v. 

rhe  Art  of  the  Age.  Illus. 

rhe  Toilet  of  Madame  Chrys.inthetnum.    lUu'i.    I.  A.  .Middletoii. 
How  I  failed  to  swim  the  Channel.    Illus.    M.  A."  Hclbei  1. 
A  Railway  round  the  World.    Illus.    L.  CuTiiac. 

fhe  French  Convict  Prison  of  New  CaUdoni.i  ;  Side  I.igliis  o;i  (  uinict  Lif;. 
Illus.    (;.  Griffith. 

Physical  Review.— Mac.mili.an.    50  cents.  Oct. 
rcrsistence  of  Vision  in  Colour-Blind  Subjects.    K.  Allen. 
Interffrence  in  Thin  Films  ;  a  Graphics!  Tre  ittnent.    K.  K.  Dre.v. 
Attractive  Forcj  .ind  Mag;ietic  Induction.    Ci.  E.  Ptuiclu-r. 
Alfr<:d  Comu.    G.  K.  Burg.-ss. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.— ^,  St.  Maktin\  Si  ki  ki  .  3>.  6d.  Sept. 

Do  Trade  Unions  limit  Output  *    John  Martin. 

^~•^rly  Trusts  in  Holland.    Andr<?  E.  .S.tyous. 

The  Interstate  Commerci  Commission.    B.  H.  Mey»'-. 

The  English  Parish.    Contd.    Sidney  nnd  Heuric^'  Wehb. 

The  Scientific  Br«sis  of  Imperialism.    J.  A.  HobM)ii. 

rhe  Cicnuan  Judiciary.    J.  W.  (iarner. 


Posltlvist  Review.— w.M.  Kki  vks.  3d.  Nu 

the  Pan-American  Conference.    Prof.  H.cnIv. 

I-araarck.    Dr.  Bridges. 

The  Hbtorical  King  Alfred.    F.  Harrison. 

Practical  Teacher.— 33.  Pa  I KKN.) VI KK-  Row.  6.i 

Jean- Jacques  Rousseau  and  '  KinlL."  Contd,  J.  H.  \  .)xil 
Mr.  T.  G.  Br'U.  ll'us. 


Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review.— 48,  Aldo^sgate  Street. 

,  .  2s.    Oct.  15. 

The  First  Philosophy  of  History.    J.  Lindsay. 
Tames  Crawfoot  :  Character  Study.    J.  T.  Horne 
Izaak  Walton.    R.  Martin. 
Human  Priesthood.    S.  Harrv. 
The  Earl  of  Kimbjriey.    R.  0.  Andrews. 
Methodist  Union  in  Australasia.    W.  B.  Jamts. 

The  Message  of  Christianity  to  the  Pessimism  of  the  Age.  W.  R.  de  Wintor. 
Edinburgh  Summer  School  of  Theology  for  Lay  Preachers.  J.  P.  Ungham. 
I^*  E°r^'"y     ^o^-*"'  J^^^s  Stevenson.    R.  C.  Cowell.  "S"*«. 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion.   A.  S.  Peake. 
The  New  Democracy  :  Its  Peril  and  Power.    J.  W.  Chappell. 

.     ,  ^  Quarterly  Review. -John  Murray.  6s.  Oct. 
Nauonal  Sobnet^'. 
The  Novel  of  Misery. 
The  Game  Laws  of  Other  Countries. 
The  Elizabethan  Lyric. 
The  Evolution  of  Harlequin. 
Giordano  Bruno  in  England. 
The  Early  Hanoverians. 
'The  Commerce  and  Industry  of  Japan. 
Welsh  Romance  and  Folk-lore. 
The  Roman  Index. 
Modem  Pessimism. 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Railway  Maflrazlne.~3o,  FfiTTEK  L.\NE,  Fleet  Street.   6d.  Nov. 
Liverpool  Road  .Station,  Manchester.    Illus.    G.  Stoker, 
rhe  Railways  of  Waru'ickshire.    Illus.    Contd.  T.R.Perkins. 
The  New  Railway  connecting  Bergen  with  Kristiania.    Illus.    H  Priest- 
man. 

Some  Roundabout  Train  Se  vicjs.    Illus.   J,  F.  Gairns. 
How  Railwaymen  render  "  First  Aid."    Illus.    A.  W.  Myers. 
London  to  the  Riviera.  Illus. 
The  Cornwall  Railway.    Illu?;.    H.  Rake. 

Rellqua.'y.—BKMROSE  and  So.ns.   as.  6d.  Oct. 
The  Parks  of  Ringmer,  in  Sussex.    Illus.    W.  Hene.'tge  Leiree. 
F.al.se  Shekels.    Illus.    G.F.Hill.  " 
The  Font  at  Dolton,  Devonshire.    Illus.    A.  G.  Langdon  and  J.  Romilly 
Allen. 

The  Churches  of  Hayling  Island.    Illus.    J.  Russell  Larkl>y. 

Review  of  Reviews.— 13.  Astor  Place,  New  York.   95  cts.  Nov. 
Carroll  D.  Wright.    Illus.    H.  T.  Newcomb. 
rhe  Settlement  of  the  Coal  Strike.    W.  Wellnwn. 

John  Mitchell :  the  Labour  Leader  and  the  Man.    Illus.    F.  J.  Warnc. 
Fort  Amity.  Col.;  a  Successful  Farm  Colony  in  the  Irrigation  Country. 

Illus.    Dr.  A.  Shaw. 
The  Rise  of  the  Nature  Writers.    Illus.    F.  W.  Halsey. 
Emile  Zola.  Illus. 

The  Growth  of  Trust  Companies.   C.  A.  Condnt. 

.Self-Government  in  Oriental  Dependencies.    J.  W.  Jenks. 

Shall  There  be  a  Two  Years'  College  Course?   lnter\iew  with  President 

Butler  of  Columbia  University. 
Government  in  the  Philippines,  1898-1902.    A.  W.  Dunn. 

Royal  Magazine.— C.  A.  Pearson.   6d.  Nov. 
'  Oddities  of  Actors.    Illus.    H.  P.  Groves. 
The  Glorif  ed  Sparrow.    Illus.    P.  Lander. 
Freaks  in  Ferns.    Illus.    H.  t.  Holmes. 
Human  Pyramids.    Illuf.    W.  J.  Fitrgerald. 
(ium  Spearing.    Illus.    Edwin  Pallander.  t 
Crusoe  I^d,  near  Paris.    Illus.    Phil  Lander  .md  Geo.  E.  Light. 

St.  George.—ELLiOT  Stock,   is.  Oct.  15. 
King  Arthur.    J.  A.  Dale. 

The  Ruskin  .Museum  at  Sheffield ;  What  It  is  and  What  It  ought  to  be. 

W.  Sinclair. 
Ruskin  as  I  knew  Him.    Sir  W.  B.  Richmond, 
rhe  Ruskin  Union  and  the  Birmingham  Meuiori  .1  Schem-\ 

St.  Nicholas.— Macmillav.    ts.  Nov. 
( iiorgiana,  l)uche.ss  of  Devonshire.    Illns.    I.s;ibel  McI)oiig;ill. 
IJook-Plates  for  Childreu.    Illus.    W..  M.  Store.  ; 
A  Trip  through  the  New  York  Navy-Yard!    Illus.    J.  H.  Adams. 

Scottish  Gedfirraphical  Magazine.— Eoward  SrAMOKn.    is.  6J. 

Oct.  15. 

The  Progress  of  Geographic  il  Knowledge.  ,  Col.  Sir  'l\  H.  Ho!dic!). 
Nature  Study  and  Geographical  Education.    Prof  P.  G.»ddes. 
Scottish  National  Aatarctic  Expedition.    Illus.    W.  S.  Brnis. 

Strand  Mafirazlne.— New.nks.  6d.  .Nc.v. 

The  Most  Precious  Pictures  according  to  Official  Opinion.  Illus.  F.  Dolm:in. 
From  behind  the  Speaker's  Chai.".    Contd.    Illus.    Hcnrj'  W.  L\icy 
rhe  Athlete  in  Bronzi  and  .Stone.    Illus.    C.  B.  Frj*. 
The  Autograph- Hunter.    Illus.    Harry  Furniss. 

Jupiter  and  His  System.    Illus.    .Sir  Robert  Ball.  ' 
Stalls.    Illus.    L  Lirkin. 

Sunday  at  Home.— 56.  Patkrsoster  R<nv.  6d.  .Nov.  - 

Miss  Agnes  E.  Wtston  and   Miss  .Sarah   RobiHson.     With   Portr.  it*. 

D.  Willi.Tinson. 
Khartoum  at  Last.    Illus.    J.  Ward. 

Rev.  W.  Hill  Murray  of  Peking.    Constance  F.  Gordon-Cumming. 

Sunday  Magazine.— Isbistrk.   6d.  Nov. 

In  the  Grip  df  the  Brig inds.  Illus.  Concl.  Miss  Ellea  M.  Stone. 
Scenes  in  th  ;  M.irkn  Plac:-,  Jerusalem.    R« v.  G.  Robinson  Lies.  > 
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Sunday  Strand.— Newxes.  «d.  Xor. 

Some  Great  Modern  Pictures  in  the  Mappin  Art  Gallery,  Sheffield.  Illus. 

A.  T.  Story. 
The  French  Protestants.    Illus.    Ada  Cone. 
The  Earth  and  Other  Worlds.    Illus.    Miss  Agnes  Gibeme. 
The  Vanishing  Totems  of  British  Columbia.     Illus.    Kathleen  Schlesinger. 
Christianity  among  the  Red  Indians  of  America.    Illus.    £.  R.  Voung. 

Temple  Bar.— Macmillan.    is.  Nov. 
James  Smith  ;  the  Elder  Author  of  "Rejected  Addresses."    Florence  JM. 
Parsons. 

Thomas  Giriin  ;  the  Friend  of  Turner.    C.  J.  Kirkby  Fenton. 
Lady  Naime.    T.  Bayne. 

Temple  Magazine.— 6a,  Tudor  Street.  6d.  Nov. 
The  End  of  Newgate.  Illus. 
A  Visit  to  the  Parisian  Zoo.  Illus. 
The  Eruption  of  Mount  Pel<Je.    Illus.    EUery  S.  Scott. 
Verestcha^n  in  the  Philippines.    Illus.    Isabel  McDougall. 
American  Bread-Making.    Illus.    H.  S.  Archer. 
Management  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Theosophlcal  Review.— 3.  Langham  Place,  xs.  Oct.  15. 

The  Book  of  Epiphany.    Concl.    M.  W.  Blackden. 

The  Evolution  of  Consciousness.   Contd.    Mrs.  Annie  Besant. 

The  Talmud  in  History.    G.  R.  S.  Mead. 

Life  in  Crystals.    Illus.    G.  Colazza. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind.   Concl.    Miss  Pope. 

Religious  Ideas  and  Conceptions  of  the  Ancient  Northmen.    Mrs.  Haig. 

Treasury.— 32,  Little  Queen  St.  6d.  Nov. 
Sunday.    Canon  Newbolt. 

The  Preston  Guild  Merchant.    Illus.    J.  G.  Leigh. 

Wilberforce  College,  Cuddesdon.    Illus.    Rev.  S.  C.  Gayford. 

The  Architecture  of  Birds.    Illus.    R.  Kearton. 

Our  Parish  Churches.    Illus.    E.  H.  Day. 

A  Study  of  Some  Things  Jewish.    Illus.    Rev.  E.  Jervis. 

United  Servlee  Magazine.— Wm.  Clowes.  2s.  Nov. 

Imperial  Defence  and  Colonial  Responsibilities.    Vice-Admiral  C.  C.  Pen- 
rose Fitz-Gcrald. 
The  French  Submarines.    M.  le  Roll. 

Naval  and  Military  Combined  Manoeuvres  of  the  United  States.  Charles 

Sidney  Clark. 
H.M.S.  Terrible.    C.  H.  C. 

Gibraltar  and  the  Bay  of  Algeciras.    Col.  D.  Camilo  Valles. 
Our  Only  Chance,    fiawkin.s  Whitshed. 

Offensive  Tactics  in  Modem  War.   Contd.    Lieut.-Col.  F.  N.  Maude. 
Strategy  and  Tactics  in  Mountain  Ran^.    Contd.    T.  Miller  Maguire. 
French  and  German  Musketry  Regulations.   Capt.  H.  M.  A.  Hales. 
Horse-Breeding  for  the  Empire  m  N.W.  Canada.    Major-Gen.  T.  Bland 
Strange. 

Westminster  Review.— 6,  York  Buildings,  Adelpmi.   as.  6d.  Nov. 

Amnesty  and  Compensation  in  South  Africa.    H.  Reade. 

A  Defence  of  Trade  Unionism.    G.  Trobridge. 

Is  Natural  Selection  evoUHng  a  Sober  Race  7    G.  W.  Bnlman. 

The  Individuality  of  Woman  from  a  Masculine  Point  of  View.    B.  Elmy. 


THE  GERMAN 

Deutsche  Monatsschrlft.— A.  d.wcicer,  Bekli.n.   2  Mks.  Oct. 

The  Care  of  the  Poor.    G.  Schmoller. 

Count  von  Moltke.    W.  von  Kardorff*. 

The  Aims  of  the  German  Teaching  Profession.    R.  Eucken 

The  Kaiser  and  the  Fleet.    G.  Wislicenus. 

Ultramontanism  and  the  German  Empire.    G.  Kaufmann. 

Deutsche  Revue. — Deutsche  Verlags-.Anstai.t,  Stuttgart.  6  .Mks. 

per  qr.  Oct. 
Rudolf  von  Bennigfen.    H.  Rickert. 
Albrecht  von  Stosch.    Contd.    U.  von  Stosc' 
Johanna  Kinkel.    A.  von  Asten  Kinkcl. 
Epilepsy.    A.  Kussmaul. 
Heinrich  Laube.    R.  von  GottschalL 
Lisbig  and  Chemistry.    F.  Fittica. 

Grana-Duke  Peter  von  Oldenburg  and  the  Schleswig- Holslein  Question. 

D.  G.  Jansen. 
The  P.icification  of  South  Africa.    Sir  A.  E.  Miller. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Geor.  Paetbl,  Berlin.    6  Mks.  psrqr. 

Oct.  • 
The  Mythical  and  the  Historical  Walther.    K.  Burd-xch. 
Brahms's  Early  Days.    M.  Kalbeck. 
The  Abduction  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.    E.  Weriheimer. 
The  Dead  House  on  the  Bodbnsee.    E.  von  Wildetibruch. 
Mount  Atbos.    R.  Lindau. 

The  Reform  of  Higher  Education  in  France.    Dr.  H.  Schocn 

Kultur.— Jos.  Roth,  Vienna.    8  Mks.  50  Pf.  per  ann.  Heft 
Modern  Opposition  to  Christian  Ethics.    Dr.  P.  KneiS. 
Fricdrich  Hebbel.    Dr.  R.  von  Muth. 
Education  Reform.    Joseph  Freiherr  von  Hclfcrt. 
Bishop  Wilhelm  Kelteler.    T.  Wehofer. 

Kunstgewerbeblatt.— E.  A.  Seem  ann,  Leipzig.  Oct. 
Decorative  Art  at  Turin.  Illus. 


The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.    N.  W.  Sibley. 

I'hc  Stimulus  of  Vitiation.    J.  E.  Ciofton. 

Intellectual  Apathy  and  the  Influence  of  Meredith.    C.  F.  Silv 

The  Work  of  Havelock  Ellis.    G.  Mortimer. 

Grub  Street.    A.  Wood. 

Optimism  r^rrwj  Pessimism.    C.  Morse. 

Ceremonies  and  Conduct. 

Luminous  Sleep.    P.  Arunachalani. 

Ethics  of  Newsboys.    A.  Saxby  . 

Is  an  Alliance  with  England  desirable  ?    A.  P.  Gilmour. 

Wide  World  Magazine.— Nbwnes.  6d.  Nov. 
The  Man  Eaters  of  Tsavo.    Illus.   Contd.    Ueut.-Col.  J.  H.  Pattersoa 
Through  Unknown  Morocco.    Illus.    G.  A.  Raper. 
A  Tramp  in  Spain.    Illus.    Bart  Kennedy. 
How  the  Boers  hunt.    Illus.    Field-Cornet  H.  D.  Viljoen. 
Twenty- Five  Years  in  Nigeria.    Illus.    W.  Wallace. 
Paris  to  New  York  Overland.    Illus.    H.  de  Windt. 
A  Walking  Tour  in  Kashmir.    Illus.    Miss  A.  V.  .Stewart. 

Windsor  Magazine.— Ward,  Lock.  6d.  Nov. 
The  New  Storage  Battery  ;  Edison's  Latest  Marvel.    Illus.    R.  S.  Baker. 
Singapore  and  Hong  Kone.    Illus.    C.  de  Thierry. 
Remarkable  Messages.    iTlus.    H.  J.  Holmes. 

The  National  Physical  Recreation  Society  and  Its  Work.   Illus.  H.  E 
Philpott. 

The  Taming  of  Crocodiles  ;  M.  Pemeletand  his  Strange  Hobby.  IIlos.  £. 
Charles. 

Sports  and  Pastimes  in  the  West  Indies.    Illus.   A.  M.  Low. 

Woman  at  Home.— Hoddbr  and  Stoughton.  6d.  Nor. 

About  Our  Lady  Motorists.    Illus.  Isnota. 

ITie  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dudley.    Illus.    Mrs.  S.  A.  Tooley. 

World's  Work.— 25.  Jermvn  Street.   25  cts.  Oct. 
KImington  Manor  ;  From  the  Horrors  of  City  Life.    Illus.    T.  Dixon,  Jr. 
Ocean  Steamships.    Illus.    L.  Perry. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  :  the  Organised  Conscience  of  the 

Rich.    F.  Matthews. 
Is  a  Fixed  Wage  Just?   G.  Maxwell. 

A  Day's  Work  in  a  New  York  Public  School.    Illus.    W.  MacAndrcw. 
Immigrant  Americans  in  the  Raw.    Illus.    E.  Lowrv. 
Labour  Union 'Restriction  of  Industry.    Illus.    M.  G.  CunniflU 
The  National  Negro  Business  League.    Booker  T.  Washington. 
The  La  Follette-Spooner  Campaign.    E.  Ray  Stevens. 

Young  Man.— Horace  Marsh ali-    3d.  Nor. 
The  Future  of  Bntis^  Commerce ;  Interview  with  Sir  William  Forwood 

With  Portrait.   J.  Macleay. 
The  Romance  of  Beetle  Life.   Illus.   J.  Scott. 
America  revisited.    Illus.    F.  A.  A. 
A  Chat  about  the  Chautauquas.    Rev.  C.  F.  Aked. 

Toung  Woman.— Horace  Marsh ali.    3d.  Nov. 
Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey  ;  Interview.    Illus.    C.  T.  Bateman. 
The  Perils  of  Modem  Society.    Mrs.  Isabella  Fy>-ie  Mayo. 
A  Holiday  Trip  to  Canada.   Illus.    F.  A.  A. 


MAGAZINES. 

Honatsschrlft  far  Stadt  und  Land.- Marti.n*  Warneck,  Betux. 

3  Mks.  per  qr.  Oct. 
Social  Politics.    Prof.  A.  von  Wenck-item. 
Evolution  and  Religion.    M.  vcn  Nathusius. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.    W.  von  Hassdl- 
Cluversborstel. 

Soclallstlsche  Monatshefte.— Bkuthstr.  a,  Beruk.  5a  Pf.  Oct. 

Justice  in  Munich.  Dr.  E.  David. 
Prussian  Elections.  Dr.  L.  Arons. 
The  Woman  Question  at  Munich.    Lily  Braun. 

'  •«  Stlmmen  aus  Maria-Laaeh.— Herder.  Freibvrg,  BAOBrc 

ID  Mks.  80  W.  per  ann.  Oct. 
The  French  Orders.    H.  Ciruber. 

Reichsfreiherr  von  Fcchenbach-Lf^udenbach.    O.  Pfiilf. 

The  Turin  Holy  Coat.    Concl.    J.  Braun. 

The  Religious  Census,  Dec.  i,  igco.    H.  A.  Kros*. 

Legal  .Marriages  in  European  States.    B.  zu  StoTberg-Stolberg. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Deutsche  Verlags-Axstalt.   1  Mk. 
Heft  3. 

Telegraphy.    Illus.    O.  Jcntsch. 

The  Latemar  Group  in  the  Alps.    Illus.    C.  F.  Wolff 

The  French  Family.    Dr  K.  Schirmacher. 

First  Aid  to  the  Wounded.    Illus.   W.  Z. 

Zeltschrlft  fQr  BUdende  Kunst.— E.  A.  Seem  ax  r;,  Leipiic.  Oct. 

JanVeth.    Illus.  A.Jolles. 

Adolf  Mcnzil.    With  Portrait.  JanVeth. 

Lucas  van  Leiden  at  the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg.    \\\\».    >f.  Rooses. 
A  Portrait  of  Frederick  II.  of  Hohenstaufcn.    Illus.    R.  Delbruck. 

Zeltschrlft  der  Internatlonalen  Muslkgesellsohaft.— BsBiTsorr 

UND  Hakrtel,  Leipzig.    10  Mks.  per  ann.  Oct- 
Marie  JacU  on  Piano-playing.    Jeanne  Bosch. 
Music  in  Russia,  1901-2.    N.  Findeisen. 
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Art  du  Th6AtPe.— 5».  Rue  dks  Ecoles,  Paris,    x  fr.  50'cts.  Oct. 
D'Athfenes  "  at  Bdziirs.    lUus.    Mm^  Jane  Dbulafoy. 
"  Piiysaiis  "  at  B^crs.    lUus.   A.  P.  de  Lannoy. 

Blblioth^ue  Unlverselle.— Hachettr.  30s.  perann.  Oct. 

France  of  Yesterday,  1871-1873.    Alphonse  Bertrand. 
Nicolas  Andreewitch  Pnmsky-Korsakov.    Michel  Dw'lines. 
Contemporary  French  Poetry.    Concl.    Henry  Aub^rt. 
Guerilla  Warfare  in  South  Africa.    Camille  Favre. 

Correspondant.^1,  Ri/s  Saint-Guillaume,  Paris,   a  frs.  50  c. 
Oct.  xo. 

The  Attempts  at  Monarchical  Restoration  after  the  War.   Contd.  Vicomte 
de  Meaux. 

Ernest  Renan.    L.  de  Lanzac  de  Laborie. 

The  Confess  of  German  Catholics  at  Mannheim.    Rodolphe  Heimann. 
Emile  Zola.^  Maurice  Spronck. 

The  Catholic  Renaissance  in  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Paul 
Thureau-Dangin. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Colonies  in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany. 
Louis  Riviere. 

Oct.  25. 

The  Attempts  at  Monarchical  Restoration  in  France.  Contd.  Vte.  de  Me^ux. 
The  Plays  and  the  Customs  under  the  Restoration.    Contd.    Charles  Marc 
des  Granges. 

The  Catholic  Renaissance  in  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Contd. 

Paul  Thureau-Dangin. 
The  Boers.    Louis  Michon. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Colonies  in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany. 

Contd.    L.  Riviere. 
Jouraal  des  £eonomistes.— 14.  Rue  Richemru,  Paris.    3  frs.  50  c. 
Oct.  15. 

Production  and  the  Commerce  of  Labour.    G.  de  Molinari. 
The  Steel  Corporation  and  the  Iron  Industry  in  the  United  States.  V'ves 
Guyot. 

The  Banks  of  Mannheim.    R.-G.  lAyy. 

Mercure  de  France.— is*  Rue  de  l'Echaldk  St.  Germais,  Paris. 
a  frs.  Oct. 

Essay  on  Arabian  Poetry.    Ferdinand  de  Martino. 
Lcnau.    Raoul  Ch^lard. 

Richard  Wa^er  and  French  Sensibility.   Fernand  Caussy. 
The  Exposition  at  Bruges.    Charles  Merki. 

Minerva.— 4,  Rub  lb  Gopf,  Paris,  a  frs.  Oct.  z. 
Military  Education  in  Gtermany  and  in  France.  Gtfn^ral  Bonnal. 
Saint-AiDne  ;  a  Modern  Saint. 

The  King  of  Italy  at  St.  Petersburg.    Charles  Loiseau. 

Oct.  15. 

Emile  Zola.   Emile  Faguet. 

The  Theatres  in  Ancient  France.    Frantz  Funck-Brcntano. 
In  Spain.    Georges  Lain^. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Hachette.   55  frs.  per  ann.   Oct.  X. 
The  Persian  Gulf.    P.  Dassisr. 
Beyond  the  Borderland.    T.  Bob. 
German  Feminism.    M.  Wolff. 
Life-Saving  at  Sea.   L.  Berthaut. 

Oct.  15. 

The  Death  of  De  Nerval.    V.  Sardou.  ♦ 
Public  Education  in  Spain.    E.  de  Bray. 
Kmile  Zola.    G.  Kahn. 
Applied  Sciences.    A.  Lacour. 
Railways  in  Cloudland.    H.  Desmarest. 

Questions  Diplomatiques  et  Coloniales.— 19>  Rue  Bos-AfARTE, 

Paris.    1  fr.    Oct.  1. 
ASun  in  Siam.    Robert  de  Caix. 

Federation  and  Socialism  in  Australasia.    J.  Denais-Darnays. 
Impressions  of  Spain  of  To-day.    Henri  Lorin. 

Oct.  15. 

The  Franco-Siamese  Treaty. 

The  Franco- Italian  Rapprochement.    Ren^  Henr/. 

R6forme  Soelale.— 34,  Rue  de  Seine,  Paris,    i  fr.   Oct.  x. 
The  Study  of  Economics.    Prof.  A.  Descharaps. 

The  Organisation  of  Insurance  for  Widows  and  Orphans.    Maurice  Bellom. 
Oct.  16. 

Workmen's  Pensions.    Hubert  Vallcroux. 

The  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Progress  of  Colonisation.    Pierre  V^crhaegen. 

La  Revue. — 12,  Avenue  de  l'OpiIra.  Pakis.   i  fr.    Oct.  i. 
The  Teaching  of  Ethics  in  France.    Dr.  Cheinisse. 
Raiateia  Island.    Elise'e  Rcclus. 
Folly  in  Dramatic  Art.    Dr.  E.  R^gis. 
Lecontc  de  Lisle.    G.  Saint-Aubin. 
French  in  German  Secondary  Education.    Hcnrv  Paris. 
Belgbn  Social  Art.    Illus.    Marius-Ary  Leblond. 

Oct.  15. 

Unpublished  Letters.    Victor  Considcranl  and  Ernest  Rerun. 
New  Biological  Theory  of  Crime.    Dr.  Max  Nordau. 
.Madame  Flaifbert.    Rence  d'Ulme*. 
To  the  labourers.    Count  Tolstoy. 
The  Police  and  Turkish  Censure. 

Belgian  Social  Art.    Illus.    Contd.    Marius-Ary  Lebiond. 

The  Popularity  of  Balzac  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Twvnlielh  Century. 

Gabriel  Ferry. 
The  Literary  Movement  in  Germany.    X.  CharLs  Si.no  id. 


Revue  Blancha.— 23.  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Paris,    i  fr.   Oct.  i. 
•  Question  of  Form.    ¥6\ix  Le  Bantec. 
Early  Flemish  Art  at  Bruges.    Charles  Saunter. 
The  Exhibition  at  Dilsseldorf.    Pasc.1l  Forthuny. 

Oct.  15. 

K mil e  Zola.    Michel  Arnauld.^ 
The  Coal  Problem.    Paul  Louis. 

Revue  Chr6tlenne. — xi.  Avenue  dk  l'Obsbrvatoirb,  Paris. 
a  frs.    Oct.  X. 

The  Theological  Situation  and  the  Question  of  Method.    P.  F.  Jalaquier. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. — Hachette.   62  frs.  per  ann.    Oct.  x. 
The  Roman  Schools  of  Oratory.    G.  Boissier. 
The  Sahara.    P.  Lcroy-Beaulieu. 
Metaphysical  Positivism.    F.  Brunetiirc. 

The  Education  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.    Comte  de  Damas  d'Anlezy. 
The  Origins  of  Faust.   A.  Bossert. 

Oct.  15. 

An  Unpublished  Correspondence  of  Prosper  M^rirade. 
The  Police  and  Conspirators.    G.  Augustin-Thierry. 
Parliamentary  Reform.    C.  Benoist. 
Russim  Womanhood.   T.  Bentzon. 
The  Life  of  Matter.   A.  Dastre. 

Revue  dlfeconomle  Politique.— aa.  Rue  Soupfix)t,  Paris,  ao  frs 
per  ann.  Oct. 

The  Transformation  of  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Modem  Agricultun 

Joseph  Nitier. 
David  Ricardo.    H.  Denis. 
Depopulation  and  Legislators. 

Revue  Franpalse  de  r^transrer  et  des  Colonies.— ^a,  Rub  db  ia 

ViCTOiRE,  Paris.   2  frs.  Oct. 
Pan-Germanism  and  Austria.    With  Map.    Georges  Demancfae.  • 
An  Excursion  to  Paraguay,  1857.    Admiral  Moucher. 
The  Navigability  of  the  Lower  Niger,    Capt.  Lenfant. 
Economic  Abys.siuia.    P.  B. 

Revue  G6n6rale.— x6,  Rub  Trburbnberg,  Brussbi.s.    xa  frs.  per  aim. 
Oct. 

A  New  Catholic  University  Extension.   Fernand  Passelecq. 
Woikmen's  Accidents.    Ed.  Van  der  Sinissen. 
Reflections  on  Contemporary  France.   Contd.    Henri  Primbault. 
Isaac  da  Costa.    L.  Antheunis. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Soclologle.— x6,  Rue  Soufflot,  Paris. 

18  frs.  per  ann.  Oct. 
Women  in  Melanesia.    Ch.  Letoumeau. 
Law  and  Society  in  Roumanii,  X7xx-x8ar.    Lazare  Snindan. 

Revue  du  Monde  Cathollque. — 76.  Rue  des  Saknts-Pi^re-s,  Paris. 

I  fi .  50  c.    Oct.  T. 
The  Benefits  of  the  Monastic  Institution.    Mgr.  J.  Fcvtc. 
Pcre  Aubry  and  the  Reform  of  Ecclesiastical  Studies.    Contd.    Mgr.  J. 
Fevre  and  Abb^  Aubry. 

Oct.  X5. 

The  Benefits  of  the  Monastic  Institution.   Contd.    Mgr.  J.  Ffevre. 

Pcre  Aubry  and  the  Reform, of  Ecclesiastical  Studie;i.    Contd-    Mgr.  J. 

Fevrc  and  Abb^  Aubry. 
The  Choice  of  the  Classics  in  Instruction.    P.  Francois  de  Bent^jac 

Revue  de  Paris.— Unwin.    60  frs.  per  ann.    Oct.  1. 
The  Causes  of  Austria's  Reverses  in  xSsq.    General  Dragorairov. 
From  Ta-Kou  to  Pekin.    Contd.    Lieutenant  X. 
The  Due  dc  Berry  and  George  Brown.    Vicomte  de  Reiset. 

Oct.  xj. 

The  Youth  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.    P.  dc  Nolhac. 
From  Ta-Kou  to  Pekin.    Lieutenant  X. 
The  Origins  of  the  French  Nobility.    C.  V.  Larglois. 
The  Crisis  in  Gorminy.    V.  Berard. 

Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire.— 5>  Rue  db  M^zii^rbs,  Paris. 

3  frs.  Oct. 

Four  Years  of  Foreign  Politics. 

Rsforra  of  the  Law  of  Military  Justice.    Raoul  Bompard..  ,  , 

Reform  of  Instruction  of  Living  Languages.    T.  Firmer>'. 
Th::  Federation  of  Miners  in  the'Soulh  of  Wales,  and  the  Question  of  Their 
Salaries.    J.  Schnerb. 

Revue  des  Questions  Soclales  et  Ouvrl^res.— 14,  Rub  db 

l'Abbavk,  Paris.    2  frs.  Oct. 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  and  His  Social  Work.    Contd.    G.  de  Pa^al. 
lessons  from  German  Experience.    G.  de  Saint-.Aubert. 
Bourgei's  "  L'Etape."    Contd.    A.  Nogues. 

Revue  Soclallste.— 27,  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Paris,    i  fir.  500. 
Oct. 

Nationalism  :  letter  to  Jules  Soury.    Concl.    Eugene  Fournlere. 
( Jis  in  Paris.    Maurice  Charnay. 

The  Question  of  Secondary  Education.    M.  Locwe-Rodrigi*es. 

Revue  Unlversltalre,— Si  Rue  de  M^zikRES,  Paris,    xo  frs.  per  ana. 
Oct. 

Girls*  Boarding-Schools  of  the  Future.    Mine.  MoU-Weiss. 
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Revu9  Unlvepselle.— 17,  Rl  e  MosTrARNAsSF.  Par»s.  7$  c. 

Oct.  X. 

.Ths  Protection  of  Scenery.    IIlu<.    Kobert  de  Souza. 

Oct.  15.  ' 

The  Palais  Bourbon  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputiw*s.    Iilii>.    Jub<i  Ruts. 

THE  ITALIAN 

Clvllt^  Cattollca.— Via  di  Riphtta  246.  Romk.   25  frs.  p?r  ann 
Oct.  4. 

Industrial  Syndicates. 
The  Ionic  Influence  in  Ancient  Art. 
Catholic  Unity  and  the  Temporal  Pow^r. 

Oct.  i8. 

Relision  and  Civilisation. 
The  Index  of  Prohibited  Books. 
The  Cardinal- Vicar  on  Christi.in  Democracy. 

Empoiium. — Bek^a-mo.  Oct. 
The  Turin  Fine  Arts  Exhibition.    Illus.    K.  Aitellt. 
The  Works  of  G.  B.  Tiepolo.    Ulus.    G.  Frizzoni. 
Maxiin  Gorki.    U.  Orten.«5i. 
Baalbec.    Illus.    S.  Borghese. 

Nuova  AntologIa.~ViA  S.  Vitalk  7,  Romk.   46  frs.  p*r  ann. 
Oct.  J. 

Last  Words  of  Herbert  Spenc-r.    Prof.  A.  Chiappclli. 
Tlie  Customs  Policy  of  the  German  Socblists,    \.  Colajanni 
Th5  Crisis  in  ihi  Argentine  Republic.    Illus,    K.  Ixirini. 
At  the  Congress  of  Imola.    Wi:h  Portraits.    Ugi>  Ojetti. 
A  New  Theory  of  Aesthetics.    Mario  Pilo, 
Oct.  16. 

The  Municipalisation  of  Public  S'rvices  in  England.    L.  G.  Vacc!ielH. 
Emile  Zola.    With  Portrait.    E.  M  tsi. 
'Land  Reform  in  Southern  It.ily.    M.  Ferraris. 
The '*  Aemilia  Ars Society.    IHu.s.    R.  Pantini. 
The  Turin  Art  Exhibitijii.    WUts.    G.  Cena. 

Nuova  Parola.— ROMK.    iS  frs.  p  •.- ann.    Oct.  r. 
Idealism  in  the  I  weiuieth  C  entury.    Prof.  E.  Marcz.ili. 
Prof.  Charles  Richet.    I    AIm- .onte. 
A  Holy  Crusade.    V  ol  in  U 

Ths  Present  and  the  Kutur.      \1    hal.    Dr.  F.  Mathiju. 
Rndywd  KipUog>  "  Kiiu."    i     :  n. 

THE  SPANISH  AND 

Cludad  de  |DiOS. — Rbal  Mo^^^srKRro  DEI.  Esco:<iAi.,  Madkio. 

pesetas  per  ann.    ( )ct.  5. 
The  History  of  Ireland.    A.  M.  Tonna-Barthet. 
Church  and  State,  ^  Pkicido  Angel  R.  Lemos. 

The  Spanish-.American  War  ;  Who  were  (iuilty  ?    C.  Cri"»po  SaluNtio. 
Processions;  Canonic il  Liw.    Pedro  Rudrigu.'Z. 

iBspafta  Moderna. — C(;ksto  he  Swro  Domivc.o  16,  Mkokhj. 

40  p?sct'»s  p.rr  ann.  Oct. 
Spanish  Concordats.    Jeronime  Becker. 
The  Exploration  of  ths  Orinoco.    Ju.nn  Pere/  dc  Guz:n.iT). 
The  Law  of  Divorce  and  Its  Drawbac'<cs.    Edmundo  (fanzaloz-Blrinc  *. 

JNuestPd  TIempo.— Ft'cscAKkAi.  114,  MAo:<iii.     34f.-s.  per  ann. 
No.  ai. 

Thoughts  on  the  Labourer.    Gustavo  Morales. 
Bloewenveiden.    R.  Blanco  Fonibona. 
Poland  and  Catalonia.    J.  Martus  O'Neale. 
Coast  Defence.    J.  dc  la  Ll.ive. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Subject  in  S)p»ain.   Marqui.«  de  Figuera. 

THE  DUTCH 

Elsevler's  Getllastr6erd  Maandschrlfl.— L-zac  15.  8d.  Oct. 

W.  O.  J.  Nieuwenkamp,  Artist.    Illus.    B.  P.  van  Ijss.'lstein. 
About  Old  Batavia.    Illus.    S.  KalfT. 

Dutch  Masters  ac  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg.    Illus.    Max  Roos.-s. 

WoOPd  en  Beeld. — Rkve.n  F.  Boks*.  Haari.knt.    i6s.  perann.  Oct. 
loan  ROell.    With  Portrait.    Prof.  T.  d'Aulnis  de  Bourouill. 
The  Kerkrade  Coal  Mine.    Illus.    W.  Openonrth  and  H.  M.  Krabho. 
The  Suburbs  of  Madrid.    Illus.    J.  Hora  Adema. 

THE  RUSSIAN 

IstOPltcheskll  Viestnik.— rST.  Pktersbi         a.  S.  Si  vo:<in.  Oct. 
Recollections  of  the  Rebellion  of  i86j,    S.  .S.  (Jrlitsky. 
The  Family  Chronicle  of  the  Tolstoys.    M.  N.  Xaziinova. 
The    Censure   of  the    F^pach  of  the   Great    ReforiiiN.     Co-  td.    N.  .\. 
Englehardt. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  Palestine.    Contd.    I.  P.  Vuv.Uclicfr. 

MIr  Bozhi.-— St.  Petersbi  kg,  Razik/hava  7.  Oct. 
Metternich  and  his  Tims.    G.  Insarofl*. 
N.  V.  Gogol.    Contd.    N.  Kotlyarevskv. 

Sketches  of  the   History   of  Political    Economy.    CjiicI.    M.    'Iuj;  n 
Barano  .vsky. 

Russki  Viestnlk.— Sr.  Pftf.ksb:  :cg,  Xevski  130.  uct. 

Travel  Sketches  in  M.icedenia.    1*.  1). 
Zionism.    V.  V'cliichko. 


UnlvePSit^  Cathollque.— 25,  Rue  du  Plat,  Lvon.  nffs.  pcryf. 
year.  Oct. 

Religious  Persecution  in  the  Diocese  of  Tall>Tand.    P.  R.  da  Map;. 
Charles  ChesneUuig.    Contd.    M.  de  Marcey. 

Sartor  Resartus."    Abbe  Delfour. 
The  Genius  of  Rabelais.    J.  Laurentie. 

MAGAZINES. 

Oct.  IS. 

Problems  of  Mod«;rn  Lif*;.    Jean  Deiville. 
The  Death  of  Emile  Zola.    The  Editor. 
Arturo  (lr.if,  Poet.    E.  Bordero. 

P.  V'illari  and  the  Social  Question  in  Italy.    E.  Soccoli. 
Last  Words  from  Herbert  Spencer.    A.  Reghini. 

Problem!  dal  Lavopo.— Oct.  to. 

A  Centenary  of  Labour  Leeisbtion.    Prof.  G.  Merloni. 
The  Sociali->t  Congress  at  hnola.    P.  Lavini. 
Labour  Bureaux  in  Germany.    P.  Umbreil. 

Rasseffna Nazionale.— Via  dblla  Pace  a,  Florenxe.  y>L-%.fsm 
Oct.  16. 

Dante  and  a  Page  of  Florentine  History.    G.  Vitali. 
The  Religious  Question  among  Litin  Nations.    Contd.   Senator  F.  Xott- 
Vitelleschi. 

Charles  de  Montalcmbert.    Concl.    G.  Grabinski. 
Love  in  the  Life  and  the  Works  of  Dante    L.  Gerboni. 
()n  the  Future  of  Italy.    S.  (>hebora. 
Emile  Zola.    Antonio  Fogazz  iro. 

Rlvista  Moderaa.— Via  Milano  37,  Rome.  Octi. 

M.  Pelletan's  Fortunate  Erro.-.    X.  X.  X. 
Russian  Studies.  Ilmarinen. 
Ru^al  Rights  and  Humin  Rights.  L'lialicj. 
Emile  Zola  ;  Letters  and  Autograph. 

Soclalismo.— Via  S.  Clacdio  57.  Rome    Sept.  25. 
Pseudo-Reforms  at  the  Congress  at  Imjla.    G.  Ferrero. 
Report  of  the  Congress  at  Imola. 

Vita  In ternazionale.— Milan.  Oct.  5. 

The  Crisis  in  Italian  Political  Parties.    E,  Vidari. 
War  and  Peice  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    E.  T.  Moneta. 
Italian  Emigration  to  New  York.    G.  C.  Sper.mzo. 
Emile  Zola.    G.  Cain. 

PORTUGUESE  MAGAZINES. 

20  La  Leo tura.^EKV A.N TES  30,  Madrid.    34  frs.  per  ann.  NV». 

New  Aspects  of  the  History  of  Spiiiish  Law.    R.  Altatnira. 
The  Bisctyan  Dialect.    M.  de  Unamune. 
Emilio  Verhaeren.    Ramon  Perez  de  Ayala. 

Revista  Contemporanea.— Callb  de  Piz.arkoi7,  MAnKm  apsseus 

Oct.  IS. 

.\nother  Plan  for  an  Airship.    J.  Mesa  y  Rimos. 
Studies  in  Anthropology  and  S>ciolo^y.    M.  G.  Maestre. 
The  Carpets  and  Hangings  of  Cuencia  Cathedral.    J.  Jimenez  de  .XfnlU-  j 
Cano. 

Emile  Zola.    J,  Deleilo  Pinuela. 

Revista  PortUgueza.— Rua  Nova  do  .\lmada  74.  Lisb^v. 
15  fr.s.  per  ann.    No.  6d. 
Flanders  and  Portugal  in  Former  Times.    Oscar  Gjdin. 
The  Portuguese  Congo.    J.  H.  Corte  Real. 
Penal  Transportation  and  Colonisation.    Silva  Telles. 
The  Colonisation  Movement.    B.  de  Bettencourt. 

MAGAZINES. 

De  GIds.— LtzAc.  3s.  Oct. 

Do  Our  Legends  and  Fairy  Tales  come  from  India?   (i.  Uusk:o  Host. 
Greek  and  Dutch  Proverbs.    Dr.  D.  C.  Hesseling. 
The  Bruges  Style  of  Painting.    Miss  G.  H.  Marius. 
William  Hazlitt.    Dr.  Byvanck. 

Vraffen  des  TUds.— Li  z.ac.  is.  6J.  Oct. 

The  Care  of  the  Ins-^ne.    Dr.  L.  S.  Meiier. 
The  Training  of  Indian  Officials.    Dr.  H.  J.  E.  TcndeloD. 

MAGAZINES. 

The  Church  and  Music.    M.  Lisitsuin. 
A  Voyage  on  the  Amu- Darya.    A.  E.  Rossi.'iko\'a. 

Russkoe  BaaratstVO.— St.  Petersburg,  Si'ASSKaya  i  BACK.\rAVA 
Sept.  30. 

Peasant  -\griculture  in  Theory  and  Practice.    A.  V.  Pieshekhonoff. 
Orthodox  Converts  to  Islam  .ind  Heathenism.    A.  Baranof. 
I  nivels  in  Syria.    S.  Kondrushkin. 
RussUn  Machine-Building.    P.  Rozmin. 

Viestnlk  YevropuL— St,  PETKRSBi  Rr.,  Gai.krnava  ao. 
Ciold  Prospecting  in  South  Americi.  .  I.  S.  Clark. 
"I  he  Speculation  in  Land.    F.  F.  Voroponof. 
'I  hc  Russians  in  Quantung.    A.  Khvostof. 

t  oy'V  A,  l  olst^y's  Trilogy  as  a  National  Tr.'gjdy.    1.  Kutlprr.^r- 
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Esperanto 


AN  AUXILIARY  INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE. 


So  many  answers  have  reached  me  in  response  to  my 
invitation  last  month  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  reply  fully  to  all  the  enquiries.  Before  doing  so 
here  1  must  supply  a  singular  hiatus  in  the  October 
Review  of  Reviews,  due  chiefly  to  the  cutting  down  of 
the  article  upon  Esperanto.  Professor  Samenhofs  por- 
trait was  given,  but  not  the  statement  that  it  is  this 
Polish  gentleman  who  is  the  author  of  the  artificial 
language  which  he  has  named  Esperanto — so  named 
because  of  the  hope  always  present  in  his  mind  that  an 
international  language  would  lead  to  union,  and  union 
and  peace  are  interchangeable  terms. 
I  give  here  the  enquiries  and  the  answers. 

1.  Is  there  a  text-book  on  ths  Icuiguage^  and  where  can 
it  be  obtained? — ^^There  is  but  one,  English  text-book 
published  as  yet,  though  translations  of  two  others  are 
in  preparation.  .  The  one  at  present  in  use  has  been 
sufficient  for  the  majority,  of  .people. .  .It  is  called 
'*  Esperanto.  Complete  Instruction  Book  with  Two 
Vocabularies.  ^  Translated  by  R.  H.  Geoghegan."  Mr. 
(Jeoghegan  is  Consul  in  Tacoma,  \Vas*hington.  .He  is 
translating  one  grammar,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  another. 
"  Esperanto  "  may  be  obtained  from  the  Touring  Club 
of  France,  as  mentioned  in  answer  to  Question  IV.  But 
:is  it  is  a  nuisance  to  many  people  to  write  abroad  for 
books,  we  will  gladly  forward  the  addresses  of  those  who 
would  like  to  have  this  little  manual  upon  the  receipt  of 
8]d.,  the  extra  penny -to  cover  cost  of  sending  orders 
and  post  office  orders.  We  will  send  direct  to  the 
Esperanto  headquarters  in  Sweden,  but  it  will  probably 
l)e  ten  days  before  the  book  can  be  received  ;  a  postcard 
to  us  on  receipt  will  prevent  any  mistakes.  The  French 
manuals  may  be  obtained  of  M.  M.  Hachettc.' 

2.  Arc  there  any  other  helps  to^  learning  the  language 
attainable  /—A  London  gentleman  has  promised  to  give 
free  lessons  to  any  five  people  who  will  meet  at  his  house  ; 
on  condition  that,  if  possible^  when  they  have  learned' 
they  will  do  their  best  to  teach  others.  But  there  is 
njt  much  need  of  help  in  the  study  of  the  language — it 
Would  of  course  be  necessary  to  meet  if  practice  in  speak- 
ing were  desired.  -  

3.  Are  there  any  periodicals  printed  in  the  language  ?  ^ 
—Not  in  England  as  yet.    The  language  itself  is  not 
many  years  old.     La  Lingvo  Intemacia  is  to  be  pro- 
cured at  the  Esperantist  Club,  Upsala,  Sweden,  and 

printed  in  French  and  Esperanto  in  parallel 
columns,  from  M.  Rend  Lemaire,  Epernay,  Marne, 
France.  The  price  of  both  is  3s.  6d.  a  year.  There  are 
about  150  works  of  various  kinds  printed,  including  a 
translation  of  "  Hamlet." 

4.  Can  anyone  be  put  in  correspondence  with  a  person 
(ibroadtn  a  few  weeks  time  f — In  less  time.  V  Esperantiste 
publishes  addresses  as  a  part  of  its  plan,  and  the 
"  Esperanto  "  manual,  price  7. id.,  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Touring  Club  of  France;  lo  Place  de  la  Bourse,  Paris, 
contains  letters  in  Esperanto.  If  you  translate  these 
into  your  own  language  and  forward  them,  with  a  printed 
form  givfcn,  to  Professor  Sarticnhof,  Dzika  9,  Warsaw, 
Poland,  together  with  five  penny  stamps  for  postage,  you 
will  receive  the  address  book  of  the  year  and  will  have 
your  own  name  inserted  the  next  year.     But  as  the 


Professor  is  no  longer  young  and  is  overwhelmed  with 
letters,  there  may  be  some  delay. 

For  the  rapidity  with  which  Esperanto  may  be  mas- 
tered by  some  I  give  two  examples  of  what  has  happened 
within  this  last  month.  A  gentleman  wrote  to  Mr.  J. 
Rhodes,  of  54,  Drewr>'  Terrace,  Keighley,  Yorks,  in 
answer  to  a  letter  which  appeared  in  iYiQ  Morning  Leader. 
Mr.  Rhodes  gave  the  address  where  the  little  booklet, 
"  Esperanto,"  might  be  had.  He  procured  it,  set  him- 
self resolutely  to  master  it,  and  after  two  days'  hard 
study  was  enabled  to  write  and  do  business  with 
persons  in  Spain  and  Sweden.  Another  wrote  to 
Mr.  H.  O'Connor,  7,  St.  Stephen's  Square,  Bayswater,  on 
the  8th  October.  He  also  procured  the  Manual,  and 
before  the  lapse  of  a  week  (which  includes  the  time  lost  in 
procuring  the  book)  he  wrote  a  charming  letter  in  Espe- 
ranto to  Mr.  O'Connor.  But  here  I  must  put  in  a  warning. 
Probably  these  two  people  were  exceptional ;  in  any  case 
they  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  memorize  the  whole 
of  the  miLn\xa\,h\Mwithitsaid  a  clear,  accurate  letter  could 
certainly  be  compiled  in  that  time.  This  does  not  mean 
facility  in  speaking,  which  is  quite  another  thing,  because 
much  would  depend  upon  the  vocabulary  of  the  learner. 
For  example,  anyone  knowing  Latin,  and  either  French, 
Spanish,  or  German,  would  have  fewer  words  to  commit 
to  memory.'  Now  what  ordinary  person  could  take  up  a 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  any  unknown  language,  say  for 
instance  Swedish,  and  be  able,  with  the  grammar  before 
him,  to  wfite  a  letter  in  that  language  in  two  days  }  The 
Esperanto  grammar  consists  of  16  rules.  Perhaps 
an  example  will  serve  best  to  show  the  plan 
upon  which  the  language  is  based.  Son  is  filo. 
Thence  we  get  filino,  daughter  ;  bofilo,  a  son-in-law  ; 
filido,  a  son's  child  ;  fila,  filial  ;  malfila,  unfiliaL  Or  take 
the  verb  "to  learn,"  which  is  lerni  ;  from  it  we  get  at 
least  twenty  words,  e.g.^  lernejo,  school ;  lernisto,  the 
teacher  ;  lernebla,  possible  to  learn  ;  lernema,  scholarly  ; 
arid  so  on.  In  Esperanto,  as  in  all  languages,  the  pre- 
positions and  conjunctions  have  to  be  learned  by  heart. 
All  European  languages  have  contributed  to  its  formation, 
but  the  majority  of .  roots  are  Latin,  and  the  word  for 
**  and  "  is  Greek,  possibly  to  prevent  confusion,  the  Latin 
"  et  "  being  used  m  word-building. 

The  objections  which  have  reached  me  are  these  : — 
I.  No  artificial  language  can  be  idiomatic.  2.  The  use 
of  "  j  "  as  a  plural  is  stupid,  "when  "  s  "  is  so  universal. 
3.  The  Esperantist  alphabet  is  poor. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Samenhof  that  idioms 
should  be  avoided  ;  one  of  the  great  stumbling-blocks 
of  language  students  has  always  been  the  unfamiliar 
idioms. 

The  letter  "  j  "  is  more  useful  as  a  plural  than  "  s  "  ;  it 
avoids  complications,  "  s  "  being  so  often  a  verb  termina- 
tion. With  Its  proper  sound  it  is  also  pretty,  "boj "  sounding 
much  as  our  "  boy  "  does. 

The  alphabet  is  not  complicated,  and  is  similar  to  our 
own,  the  difference  being  that  soft  letters  are  distin- 
guished from  hard  by  carets,  and  that  "q  "  and  "  w  "  are 
left  out.  This  was  purposed  by  Dr.  Samenhof ;  for 
Esperanto  should  be,  and  is,  as  simple  as  is  compatible 
with  completeness.  -     ■   .  . 
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LEARNING  LANGUAGES    BY  LETTER-WRITING. 


"'TP^HE  most  capable  teachers  have  been  chosen  to 
I  teach  the  most  capable  boys."  Thus  said 
Professor  Armstrong  to  the  members  of  the 
British  Association  in  September.  He  was  not  referring 
to  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  but  of  Latin,  and 
his  speech  showed  that  the  study  of  Latin  is  not 
always  and  of  necessity  the  best  means  for  mental 
discipline,  whilst  its  inference  is  that  modern  lan- 
guage teachers  in  England  are  not  always  properly 
equipped  for  their  work,  and  that  some  boys 
are  bad  at  )  Languages.  Those  who  have  not  seen 
the  full  report  of  the  Belfast  meeting  will  find  two 
different  phases  of  the  educational  question  treated  of  in 
the  October  issues  of  the  School  World  and  the  Practical 
TeacJur.  The  reports  are  very  profitable  reading.  Some 
of  us  can  remember  the  modern  language  teaching  of 
thirty-five  years  ago  ;  the  teaching,  that  is  to  say,  which 
was  given  in  the  large  number  of  lower  middle-class 
schoods  scattered  up  and  down  the  country.  French  was 
a  fashionable  requirement  in  such  schools,  the  teacher 
who  had  a  smattering  of  the  grammatical  forms,  and  was 
able  to  give  a  fciir  English  rendering,  in  writings  of  a 
few  anecdotes  from  a  recueil  choisi,  being  considered 
a  competent  instructor.  This  deficiency  in  know- 
ledge had,  of  course,  to  be  covered  by  exercises  with 
a  key  attached,  the  poor  teacher,  with  infinite  pains, 
carefully  correcting,  after  school  hours,  by  means 
of  the  key,  and  becoming  entirely  nonplussed  when,  by 
chance,  some  pupil  actually  knowing  French  gave  in 
an  exCTcbe  which  did  not  quite  square  with  the  key. 
To  speak  French  was  not  reckoned  necessary.  We 
have  changed  all  that,  and  one  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  present  day  is  to  provide  the  means  for  a  sojourn 
abroad  for  those  who  do  intend  to  become  capable 
teachers  and  yet,  though  loving  their  work,  lack  the 
money  necessary  for  foreign  travel.  International 
x:orrespondence  cannot  supply  this  need  except  inci- 
dentally. It  is,  for  example,  absolutely  impossible 
so  to  arrange  the  correspondence  that  an  exchange 
of  visits  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  Names  are 
sent  in  from  schools  at  the  far  north  of  Scotland  and 
the  still  farther  away  Riviera  and  Corsica,  and  even  if 
one  of  the  pair  of  correspondents  so  linked  by  letters 
has  the  means  of  travelhng  so  far,  the  other  may  not 
have. 

At  the  outset,  however,  we  clearly  foresaw  the  limits  of 
our  work,  although  the  numbers  to  be  put  in  touch  were 
certainly  not  foreseen.  I  am  reminded  of  this  limit  by  a 
quaint,  pathetic  reproach  from  a  girl,  who  writes  :  "  You 
are  always  trying  to  encourage  us  to  learn  foreign 
languages — but  you  do  not  give  us  work  to  do  when  we  have 
learnt  them."  Neither  can  we  assure  an  interchange  of 
visits,  though  we  promote  this  whenever  possible. 

LEAVKS   FROM    THE  LEITER-BOOK. 

London,  June,  1902. 
Dear  Mr.  .Stead, — I  hope  I  am  not  too  presumptuous  in  writ- 
ing to  you,  but  you  have  often  said  you  like  to  know  how  your 
corrcspf indents  **  get  on."  I  have,  first,  to  thank  you  for  having 
been  the  mearts  of  introducing  me  to  a  French -s])eaking  corre- 
spondent five  years  ago.  Our  correspondence  has  given  me  many 
pleasant  liours.  I  have  been  six  times  to  see  my  friend,  and  he 
has  been  once  to  me  and  is  coming  for  the  Coronation.  My 
correspondent  has  also  been  the  mainstay  of  a  society  started  in 
his  town  called  the  Anglophiles,  and  officially  recognised  by  the 
aulhorities.     I  read  French  fluently,  bu'  I  canm>t  yet  speak  or 


understand  with  ease — although  I  am  quite  able  to  undertake  t 
walking  tour  in  France  every  year,  and,  going  alone,  have  to 
speak  the  language.  I  have  travelled  long  distances  without 
difficulty  except  once,  when,  overtaken  by  the  darkness,  I  had  to 
camp  out  in  a  barn.— Yours  faithfully,  R,  F. 

Paris,  1902. 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  send  you  a 
list  of  girls  wanting  English  correspondents.  The  interchange 
of  letters  has  been  a  real  success  ;  most  of  the  English  girls  have 
proved  capital  writers,  and  our  girls  are  delighted  when  the)'  g« 
letters  from  their  English  friends,  with  whom  they  exchange 
small  presents  and  picturesque  postcards.  I  am  sure  that,  in 
time,  this  work  will  change  the  wrong  ideas  that  neighbouring 
nations  have  the  one  of  the  other,  and  that  thus  disiru.st  and 
hatred  will  be  turned  to  confidence  and  friendship.  The  sending 
of  children  to  spend  their  holidays  m  foreign  countries  will  aU> 
lead  to  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect.  We  had  herr 
a  keen  disappointment  this  summer  ;  we  had  obtained  from  thr 
Conseil  Municipal  a  grant  for  holiday  scholarships  for  four  girU 
from  the  Grammar  School  ;  but  through  some  informaliiy  the 
money  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  we  have  had  to  put  the 
visit  oflf  until  next  year.  I  think  a  sojourn  abroad  isver)- 
important,  especially  for  women  who  intend  to  teach  ;  in  even 
way  it  enlarges  the  vision  and  widens  the  intellect.— Yours 
sincerely,  N.  S. 

Will  our  foreign  readers  please  note  the  following 
letter  :— 

Dear  Sir, — In  connectitm  with  your  foreign  exchange  it  has 
struck  me  that  an  exchange  of  newspapers  would  be  a  good 
thing.  I  will  willingly  post  the  JJverpool  Daily  Post  to  anr 
German  friend  who  will  send  me  the  Cologne  Gazette  every  ni^i. 
and  the  Academy  to  any  French  lady  or  gentleman  who  will  send 
me  a  similar  weekly  French  journal. 

I  will  with  pleasure  send  Mr.  Jones's  address  to  any 
inquirer  from  France  or  Germany.  As  will  be  seen,  my 
letters  are  all  in  favourable  terms.  The  monotony  b 
pleasant  to  me,  but  readers  would  prefer  variety,  so  1  am 
quite  open  to  complaints  \ 

NOTICES.  j 

Those  schoolmasters  or  parents  who  send  in  lists  of 
scholars  desiring  to  correspond  should  always  in  even 
case  send  the  age  of  each  one,  and  also  give  some  general 
idea  of  the  social  status  of  parents  when  German  com- 
spondents  are  desired  ;  for  such  it  is  also  necessary  to 
send  a  2 ad.  stamp.  For  all  other  countries  this  is  unnc- 
cessar)'. 

Many  Russian  boys  desire  correspondents. 

Adults  are  asked  to  contribute  one  shilling  towards  the 
cost  of  search,  and  to  send  a  postcard  so  soon  as  the  first 
letter  arrives  from  abroad. 

Letters  should  be  endorsed  "  International  Correspon- 
dence." 

Contributions  for  Comrades  All  should  be  sent  in  not 
later  than  the  first  week  in  Februar>%  and  earlier  if 
possible.  Enquirers  about  Esperanto  will  find  elscwheic 
in  the  Review  a  second  article  on  the  subject. 

We  have  been  asked  by  readers  about  Concordia. 
This  journal  is  the  organ  of  a  world-wide  society,  tb: 
members  of  which  are  free  to  communicate  with  one 
another  upon  any  and  ever>'  subject,  including  Esperanto. 
The  subscription  is  about  ten  shillings  in  all,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  magazine  may  be  had  for  sixpence. 
Address  of  office,  77,  Rue  Denfert-Rochereau,  Paris. 
The  articles  are  in  several  languages,  but  the  English 
portion  is  small. 
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For  Better?  For  Worse?" 

These  are  the  pleasant,  gossipy  reminiscences  which 
Mr  Russell  contributed  to  the  Taller,  and  are  slight  but 
entertaining.  Mr.  Russell  thinks  that  while  some  of  the 
changes  of  the  world  have  been  innocuous  and  a  few 
beneficial,  the  great  majority  have  been  gross,  palpable 
deteriorations.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  with  so  much 
serious  matter  for  his  indictment,  Mr.  Russell  should 
have  discovered  a  mare's  nest  in  occultism,  for  he  says 
where  occultism  is  praised  all  veracity  and  self-respect 
disappear.  Mr.  Russell  is  at  least  frank,  and  lets  us 
briefly  understand  that  if  he  hid  the  power  he  would 
burn  all  psychic  students,  clairvoyants,  mediums,  and 
the  rest  ;  relying  on  the  authority  of  Moses  and  the 
practice  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Being  unable. to  burn 
these  unfortunates,  he  suggests  they  should  be  boycotted. 
I  wonder  how  much  serious  thought  George  Russell  ha^» 
ever  given  to  the  subject  upon  which  he  pronounces  so 
airily  his  damnatory  judgment.    (Fisher  Unwm,  3s.  6d.,' 


^1802-1870'  . 
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For  full  particulars  of  the  Special  Offer  of  Dent's 
Literary  Edition  of  the  Bible,  see  Literar>'  Supplement. 
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SALZBURG. 


THERE  are  many  towns  in  the  German  and  Austrian 
Tyrol  which  make  capital  centres  for  excursions. 
Such  for  instance  are  Innsbnick,  Meran  and 
Salzburg.  We  have  often  dealt  with  the  two  former  in 
these  columns  and  propose 
to  speak  only  of  Salzburg 
in  this  paper.  Few  towns 
can  compare  with  it  for 
beauty  of  situation,  and 
ahhough  fires  have  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  media?- 
val  buildings,  enough 
remain  to  give  it  quite  an 
ancient  appearance.  The 
fortress  of  Hohen- Salz- 
burg dominates  the  town 
and  can  be  seen  rising 
grim  and  old  for  many 
miles  round.  The  photo- 
graph reproduced  here- 
\vith  was  taken  from  the 
suinmit  of  the  keep,  and 
gives  a  ^ood  idea  of  the 
town,  with  .  the  Sal?ach 
winjiing  through  the  midst 
of  the  flat-roofed  houses, 

whose  marble  facades  are  rem'miscent  of  Italy.  There  is 
a  camera  obscura  on  the  parapet  of  the  fortress  which 
is  well  worlli  entering.  Salzburg  was  once  the  capital 
of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  ecclesiastical  prin- 


cipality in  South  Germany,  and  the  splendour-loving 
but  belligerent  archbishops  generally  employed  Italian 
architects  for  their  palaces  and  churches.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  besieged  the  place,  and  the  mark  of  one  of 

his  cannon  balls  is  still 
shown  on  one  of  the  pillars 
in  the  banqueting  hall  of 
the  fortress.  The  churches 
are,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the 
place,  and  entrance  is 
always  free  to  all ;  there 
is  no  charge  as  at  Num- 
burg.  The  cathedral,  which 
at  present  is  being  repaired, 
is  quite  like  an  Italian 
church.  It  is,  however, 
hardly  so  interesting  as 
some  of  the  smaller 
churches  attached  to 
monastery  or  conv^t;  The 
museum  is  well  worth  a 
visit.  It  contains  numerous 
Roman  remains,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  were 
unearthed  in  1842,  when 
the  foundations  were  being  dug  out  for  the  Mozart 
Statue  which  now  adorns  the  Mozart  Platz.  Salzburg 
was  the  ancient  Juvavum  of  the  Romans,  and  lay 
on   the   high   road   between  Rome  and  Germaay. 


Salzburg;  from  the  Fortress. 


MERAN, 

SOUTH  TYROL,  AUSTRIA 

This  Health  Resort  is  justly  caUed  the  Pearl  of 
Tyrol,"  and  beg^  seriously  to  rival  the  various 
resorts  of  the  Riviera.  As  a  matter  of  fact  by  many 
it  is  given  preference  during;  the  Autumn  and 
Winter  months. 

Most  imp>ortant  and  perfect  Health  Resort  in  Soulhcm  Austria, 
for  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.'  Excellent  sunny  climate, 
well  sheltered,  situated  in  the  Alps,  1,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Combines  mountain  air  with  semi-tropical  vegeta- 
tion. Highly  recommended  by  the  medical  profession  for  cases 
of  nervousness,  weak  constitutions,  and  convalescence. 


TInt-claaa  hotel  accommodation,  houses  and  villas  in  Meran  or 
the  neighbouring  Ober-  and  Unter-mais.   The  best  educational 
facilities.   English  Church. 

INTERESTING  AND  AGREEABLE  EXCURSIONS.  THEATRE, 
CONCERTS  AND  OTHER  AMUSEMENTS.  RACECOURSE: 
LAWN  TENNIS;  GOLF  LINKS. 

Skattuff  and  other  Winter  Sports.     Hero  Playn performed 
by  the  people  in  AtUumn. 

ORAPE  CURE  from  SEPTEHBER  unUl  the  middle  of  NOVEMBER. 


For  particulars,  pamphlets,  etc.,  write  to  KUR  VORSTE- 
HUNG,  Meran,  Tyrol ;  or  the  Travel  Editor,  RroirM  of 
Reviews^  London. 


GRAND  HOTEL,  MERANERHOF, 

IN  MERAN,  SOUTH  HROL.  AUSTRIA. 

Proprietor     -     -      Dr.  L.  ARNSCHINK. 

Open  all  the  year  through,  aoo  bed  and  sitting  rooms.  Most  fashionable 
house,  excellent  position  in  a  large  well-shaded  park,  opposite  the  Curhouie 
t,Casino),  Theatre,  and  Promenades.     English  Church.    Lawn  Tennis..  , 


8EA80N 


SEPTEMBER  TO  JUNE. 


In  summer,  good  carriages  may,  be  had  for  Trafoi,  Sulden,  Stelvio,  and 
Engadine.   Terms  moderate. 


On  the  Lake  of  Qarda,  Local  Railway. 

Travellers  to  and  from  Italy  should  not  fail  to  make  the  tour 
over  the  local  railway,  which  leads  from  Mori  to  the  Lago  di  Garda. 
one  of  the  loveliest  kkcs  in  Europe.  The  journey  takes  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  the  railway  passes  through  extraordinarily 
beautiful  scenery,  of  which  the  I^e  of  Loppio  .orms  the  centre. 

The  variety  of  landscape  is  quite  astonishing.  Both  Arco,  with 
its  old  ruined  castle,  and  Riva,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  lake,  are  well  worth  a  visit.  \'lori  is  a  station  on  the 
Southern  Railway,  Brenner  section,  just  below  Roverelo. 

When  breaking  the  journey  to  Italy  here,  the  tour  is  continued  by 
steamer  on  the  Lake  of  Garda,  South  to  Desenzano,  for  Milan, 
or  via  Peschiera  to  X'erona  and  Venice. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  LAKE  OF  CONSTANCE. 

The  variety  of  scenery  on  this,  the  largest  inland  lake,  is  very  great 
The  sheet  of  water  washes  the  shores  of  not  less  than  five  countries, 
viz.,  Austria.  Baden,  Rivaria,  Wurtember^,  and  Switzerland. 
Bregenz,  Lindau,  Constance,  Rorschach.  Uberlingen,  are  all  splen- 
didly situated  on  the  lake,  and  form  excellent  centres  for  excursions. 
The  Hotels  Montfort  in  Bregenz  and  Bayerischer  Hof  can  be  highly 
recommended,  but  the  other  towns  above-mentioned  are  also  well 
provided  with  hotels.  Many  very  convenient  railway  lines  lead  tc 
the  lake  ;  sailing,  rowing,  fishing  first-class.  For  particulars,  tariffs, 
etc,  address  the  Travel  Editor,  Rei  iew  of  Reviews,  London. 


*  Information  about  Austria  and  the  Tyrol,  or  about  any  places  advertised  in  these  pag^es,  will  be  g^iven '  bj 
the  Travel  Editor,    Review  of  Reviews,"  and  inquiries  abDut  any  other  parts  wiH  be  sent  to  the  right  quarter. 
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Several  of  Mozart's  pianos  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments he  used  are  to  be  found  in  the  building.  The 
great  composer's  house  is  one  of  the  show  places, 
and  there  is  also  a  Mozart  Museum.  The  houses 
run  right  up  against  the  cliff,  on  which  stands 
the  fortress,  and  their  cellars  are  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  The  burial  ground  of  St.  Peter  is 
unique.  Its  vaults,  rising  to  quite  a  good  height  up 
the  cliff,  are  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  the  chapels 
attached  are  made  in  the  same  way.  They  dale  from 
the  seventh  century.  Lack  of  space  forbids  further 
mention  of  the  many  other  attractions  of  Salzburg  itself.^ 
It  is  an  ideal  spot  for  headquarters  from  which  the  many 
places  of  interest  around  can  be  visited.  Close  by  is  the 
Gaisberg,  from  whose  summit  the  finest  view  near 
Salzburg  can  be  obtained.  Ascent  is  easy  by  means  of  a 
rack-and-pinion  railway.  The  Imperial  chateau  of 
Hellbrunn  is  three  miles  south  of  the  town,  easily  reached 
by  steam  tram.    The  chateau  of  Leopoldskron  and  the 


HOTEL  ERZHERZOG  JOHANN, 

All  thm  lAtost  «.nd  most  up-to-date  Arraniremonto. 
Suites  of  Rooms  fdr  Families. 

BntronUed  by  the  Highest  Society,  ineludtng 
H.I.M,  the  JEmperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria^ 

Central  position.    Near  the  Promenades,  the  Curhoose,  the  Municipal 
Theatre,  the  Roman  Catholic,  English,  and  Evangelical  Churches. 
Faces  South  and  South-East.  Proprietor,  IG.  WENTER, 

Owfur  oj  the  Golden  Cross  of  Merit  with  tfu  Crown. 


The  Austrian  Alps. 

LandesYerband  fur  Fremdenyerkelir  in  Tpl. 

Address :— Central  Bureau  des  Landesverbandes, 
^  Meinhartstrasse  14,  Innsbruck. 

Verein  fur  Fremdenverkehr  fur 
Vorariberff  and  Liechtenstein. 

Address-BUREAU  FREMDENVERKEHR,  BREGENZ ; 
LANOBSVERBAND  FUR  FREMDENVERKEHR  IN 

SALZBURG  for  the  Sakkammergut,  IschI,  Gastein. 
Or,  address  for  all,  Travel  Editor,  Reviexo  of  Reviews,  London. 

THE  above  Associations,  which  have  been  officially  established  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  their  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  travelling  public, 
are  always  glad  to  render  the  b^st  information  respecting  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg, 
Lake  of  Constance,  Liechtenstein  and  the  Bavarian  Highlands.  They  advise 
as  to  hotels,  winter  and  summer  resorts,  mineral  springs,  etc.,  and  also  about 
journeys,  mountain  excursions,  guides  and  expenses,  etc.,  and  forward 
pamphlet,  terms,  etc.,  free. 

The  following  places  and  resorts,  springs,  etc.,  ars  especially  recommended— 

INNSBRUCK.  Excellent  hotels,  sunshine,  beauti- 
ful excursions  in  the  neighbourhood. 

LANDECK,  on  the  Arlberg  Railway.  Mild  winters,  splendid 
hotel  accommodation.    Fine  excursions. 

QOSSENSASS,  on  the  Brenner.  Ideal  centre  for  mountain- 
eering.   Hotels  faultless. 

SALZBURG,  Highly  recommended  for  spring  sojourn. 
First-class  musical  and  theatrical  entertainments.  Excursions  to 
KOnigsee  and  Gastein.    Excellent  hotels. 

THE  DOLOMITES,  most  magnificent  Alpine  scenery. 
Excellent  Hotels,  Karersee  Hotel,  etc.    Reached  from  Bozen. 

THE  PUSTERTHAL  (Valley  of  the  Puster),  with  lovely 
Toblach  at  the  entrancs  of  the  Ampczzo  Dolomite  District.  Sadbahu 
Hotel,  excellent;  further  up  the  valley,  near  Windisch  Matrei,  the 
private  Hotel,  Castle  of  Weissenstein,  unique  in  its  beauty. 

ACHENSEE,  reached  by  rail  from  Jenbach,  in  the  Inn 
Valley.  Charming  Alpine  lake.  Hotel  Scholastika  and  others.  Lovely 
excursions  on  lanoand  water. 

BRIXEN,  lovely  sheltered  situation,  pure  air.  Cold  water  cure 

establishment  of  renown.   First-class  Hotel  -  Elephant).  Very  moderate. 

TRENT,  interesting  old  town.  Hotel  Imperial,  finest  hotel 
in  the  Italian  part  of  SouthcrwTyrol.  Beautiful  surroundings,  Valsugana, 
Sarea  Valley,  Lake  of  Garda,  etc. 


old  castle  of  Glaneck  are  also  in  the  vidnit)-. 
The  view  from  the  parapet  of  the  pilgrimage 
church  of  Maria- Plain,  north  of*  Salzburg,  is  splendid- 
Berchtesgarten,  with  its  salt  mines,  is  a  charm- 
ing spot  well  worth  visiting,  especially  as  it  lies  on 
the  direct  road  to  the  sweetly  pretty  little  Konigsee.  The 
boats  in  which  visitors  are  taken  round  the  lake^ 
from  which  they  hear  the  wonderful  echo  and  see 
the  glorious  hills  dipping  sheer  into  the  water,  are 
propelled  gondola  fashion  by  several  sturdy  villagers, 
both  men  and  women,  in  Tyrolese  costume.  A  com- 
pany wished  to  start  steamers  on  the  lake,  but  by 
appealing  to  the  Kaiser  himself  the  peasants  secured 
themselves  against  such  vandalism.  A  visit  to  Konigsee 
from  Salzburg  occupies  the  whole  day  and  should  cer- 
tainly be  made.  These  are  a  few  of  the  most  important 
excursions  which  can  be  made  from  the  town,  but  there 
are  very  many  others.  Salzburg  is  directly  connected 
by  railway  with  Munich,  Vienna,  St.  Wolfgang  and  Ischl^ 
Innsbruck,  and  Linz.  In  fact  it  is  the  best  railway  centre 
in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  you  can  get  to  any  part  of  Europe 
from  it,  and  all  the  lines  mentioned  above  run  through 
most  splendid  scenery.  The  hotel  accommodation  ia 
Sakburg  is  excellent. 

A  NEW  WINTER  RESORT. 

In  our  August  number  we  called  attention  to  the 
recently  opened  winter  resort  at  Mont  Estoril,  near 
Lisbon.  We  think  that  a  few  more  particulars  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  interest,  especially  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  in  need  of  a  very  mild  climate  to  winter  in. 
Mont  Estoril  is  charmingly  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus,  and  can  easily  be  reached  from  London 
either  by  land  or  by  sea.  The  Royal  Mail  Line  and  the 
Sud  Express  are  the  most  rapid  means  of  getting  there. 
The  famous  town  of  Cintra  is  within  easy  driving  distance 
of  Mont  Estoril,  and  amongst  other  short  exciursions 
maybe  mentioned  that  to  the  Brecon  do  Inferno  (literally 
the  "  Mouth  of  Hell "),  a  curious  opening  in  the  solid 
rock  which  allows  the  waves  to  dash  into  the  cavern  in  a 
most  weird  fashion.  The  Moors  Pool  is  not  far  off,  and 
the  old  castle  of  Cascaes  is  also  very  interesting.  The 


WINTER  RESORTS  IN  SOUTHERN  TYROL 

MKRAy,—Th^  best  known  and  world-famed  health  resort.  Peffccr 
climate,  dry  and  sunny ;  excellent  hotels  and  pensions.  Grand  sport : 
pounds  for  races,  lawn  tennis,  football,  etc.  Golf  links  will  soon  be  estab- 
lished. Theatre,  concerts,  dances,  etc.  Reached  by  rail  from  Bozao  ; 
or  from  Landeck  by  carriage,  very  picturesque  Tour. 

HIV  A, — On  the  baiutiful  Lake  of  Garda.  Semi-tropical  climate;  olives^ 
oranges,  etc..  cultivated  in  the  o{>en  air.  Sailing,  rowing,  and  fishing. 
Beautiful  excursions.  Reached  from  Mori  on  the  Southern  Railway  br 
a  local  line  through  some  of  the  most  interesting  scenery.  Steamers 
from  Riva  to  Desenrano  and  to  Peschiera  for  Milan  and  Venice. 

TREyT, — Ancient  city  o£  great  historical  interest.  Hotel  Imperial^ 
excellent.  Excursion  by  rail  into  the  Valsagana  with  renowned 
Roncegno  and  its  iron-arsenic  natural  i»-aters  ;  reconunended  in  cases  d 
anaemia,  malaria,  etc. 


WINTER  IN  THE  HROL  AND  VORARLBERG.  i 

lyySBR  UCK.  5o,oo3  inhabitants.  Protestant,  English,  and  Catholic 
services;  English  Chaplain  in  Residence.  British  Vice-Consulate. 
Educational  Establishment  of  the  highest  order.  Sunny  and  pleasant 
climate.  Splendid  excursions.  Situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Gtsria. 
Brenner,  and  Arlberg  Railways.  Lovely  neighbourhood.  Igls,  one  of  the 
most  charming  summer  resorts,  half-an-hour  from  town.  Railway  faciiiiie^: 
or  carriages  to  Landeck  and  Trafoi,  the  Fernpass,  SteU-io,  Lermoos,  St. 
Anton.  Km  Zirl  or  Landeck  to  Partenkirchen,  Gannisch,  Hohenschwaogao, 
in  Bavaria :  enchanting  scenery.  Over  the  Brenner  to  Brennerbad  and  Gossen- 
sass,  to  Sterzing,  Klausen,  Brixen,  lovely  quaint  old  town  with  excelkat 
hotel  : Elephant),  to  Bozen.  Wild  scenery  all  the  way.  From  Franzensfcste 
a  line  branches  off  into  the  Pustervalley,  with  lovely  Toblach  and  the  statdy 
Castle  of  Weissenstein.  now  a  modem  private  hotel.  Near  Borai  is  the 
renowned  Mendel  Pass,  with  iu  grand  Penegal  Hotel,  Stgmundskron. 
Eppan,  etc. ;  and  a  branch  line  goes  to  ever-c harming  Meran,  r>Tdi's  most 
renowned  health  resort.  —  For  particalars,  etc.,  write  to  the  TiuvsL 
Editor,  Review  of  Reviews,  London. 
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most  agreeable  feature  of  a  sojourn  at  Mont  Estoril  is, 
however,  the  equable  climate,  which  is  due  to  the 
proximity  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  temperature  is 
always  some  four  or  five  degrees  higher  than  in 
Lisbon,  and  there  is  less  variation  here  than  in 
any  other  winter  resort.  The  average  temperature 
during  winter  is  54  degrees.  In  such  an  ideal  climate 
there  is  naturally  never  any  snow,  whilst  the  sun 
shines  practically  ever>'  day.  The  water  supply  is 
obtained  from  a  pure  spring  amongst  the  mountains 
of  Cintra,  water  which  is  sold  in  Lisbon  at  6d. 
a  bottle.  Its  digestive  properties  have  been  certi- 
fied by  many  doctors,  and  analysis  shows   it  to  be 


perfectly  pure  and  wholesome.  There  are  many  build- 
ings of  great  historical  interest  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  an  excellent  cycling  road  connects  Mont  Estoril 
with  Lisbon  18  miles  away.  For  those  who  are  con- 
stantly searching  for  a  place  to  winter  in  which  combines 
all  the  advantages  of  the  regular  resorts,  but  which  is  not 
so  overcrowded  as  these  become,  and  which  is  amongst 
entirely  new  scenes  and  surroundings,  no  better  place 
could  be  found  than  Mont  Estoril.  Particulars 
as  to  how  to  get  there  and  where  to  stay  will  be 
supplied  by  the  Travel  Editor  gratis,  and  may 
perhaps  save  intending  visitors  some  bother  and 
expense. 


WHERE  TO  STAY. 


AUSXRIA. 

BREQENZ :  Hotel  Montfort.   On  the  Lake  of  Con* 

stance.    B«st  sittiatioo.    First-class.    Moderate  charges. 

Q0S5ENSA55:   Hotel   Qrobner.    On  the  Brenner 

railway.  Excellent  centre  for  excursions.  Sumnr.er  and  winter 
resort. 

INNSBRUCK  :  Hotel  Tirol.    Near  the  station.  Open 

all  the  year.  Headquarters  of  English  and  Americans  in  the 
Austrian  Alps.    Vioe-consuJ  and  chaplain. 

KITZBUHEL:  Caslle  of  Lebenberg.  English  pension 

charmingly  situated.  Bathing  in  a  lake  near  by.  Lovely 
excursions. 

LANDECK:  Hotel  zur  Post,  Arlbers:  Railway. 

Tourist  centre  to  the  Stelvio  Pass,  etc. 

MERAN :    Hotel    Archduke    John  (Erzherzog 

Johann).  One  of  the  most  perfect  hotels  in  Tyrol.  Patronised  by 
royalty.    Moderate  terms.    Semi-tropical  gardens. 

MERAN:    Hotel    Meranerhof.     First-class.  Fine 

gardens.   Marble  vestibule. 

RIVA :  Palast  Hotel  Lido.    On  the  beautiful  Lake  of 

Garda.  First-class.  Moderate  charges.  Lovely  situation,  with 
semi-tropical  vegetation.    Charming  gardens.    Sailing  and  boating. 


WHERE  TO  S^TW—eofitinued, 

RONCEQNO:  Bathing  Establishment  in  the  Valsogana. 
One  hour  from  Trent.  Open  May  to  October.  Iron-arsenic  natural 
waters,  recommended  in  cases  of  anaemia,  malaria,  skin  diseases  and 
feminine  disorders. 

SALZBURQ  :  Hotel  Bristol.    Excellently  situated  near 

the  Mirabel  Gardens  and  the  Theatre.  First-class.  Latest  im- 
orovements.  R.  Fleischmann,  formerly  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  de 
Nile,  Cairo. 

TRENT :  Imperial  Hotel  Trento.   One  of  the  finest 

and  best  hotels  in  Southern  Tyrol.    Open  all  the  year. 

PARAME  :  Bristol  Palace  Hotel.  Sunshine  and  Sea. 
BORMIO  :  Thermal  Baths  and  Mud  Baths.    Situated  4,500 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Stelvio 
Pass,  High  Alps.  Near  Trafoi.  Hot  Spring  like  those  of  Gastein. 
Moderate  charges.    Hotels  lint-class. 

MONT  'ESTORIL,  near  Lisbon.    Grand  Hotel  d'ltalie; 

Agreeable  quarters,  full  south.    Terms  moderate. 
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Any  readers  of  the  /Review  of  Rcvieivs  who  have  not  already 
possessed  themselves  of  the  "Masterpiece  Portfolios  of  Modern 
An  "  may  still  be  supplied  with  A  Parcel  of  Six.  containing 
nearly  70  Pictures,  for  the  reduced  price  of  5jr.  including  postage ; 
but  if  they  have  to  be  sent  to  foreign  or  colonial  addresses,  6j. 
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No.  I  contains  The  Golden  Stairs,  by  Sir  Edward  Rurne- 
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CECIL  JOHN  RHODES 

Demy  8vo,f  Cloth  hottud,  2s,  fid, 

THIS  VOLUME  IS  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  THE  BEST 

PORTRAITS  OF  MR.  RHODES  AT  VARIOUS  AGES, 

Views  of  bis  Residence  at  the  Cape, 
HIS  BURIAL  IN  THE  MATOPPOS, 
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New  Portraits  of  Mr.  Rhodes*  Executors. 

The  Times  says : — "  .Such  a  book  by  a  capable  writer  who  was  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  to  some  extent  admitted  to  his  coniidence,  is 
certainly  of  interest  at  the  moment." 
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for  One  Year 
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Stereograph  is  no  more  interesting  until  you  look  at  it  through  the  Perfecscope,  which  is  incLdd 
with  the  views  in  the  handsome  polished  oak  box.   As  soon  as  you  have  the  Perfecscope  to  yea 
eyes  the  picture  suddenly  seems  to  come  to  life.    Hills'  stand  out,  trees  become  real,  peojfc 
living,  and  the  idea  of vd[Utpice  and  perspective  is  accurately  shown.'  Ix>oked  at  in  thensBii 
way  it  shows  nothing  iemarjuble ;  seen  through  the  Perfecscope  it  becomes  real.  By  meaui^ 
this  little  instrum^t  you  can  transport  yourself  into  the  midst  of  scenes  where  otherwise 
would  never  go.    Yoii  can  stand  amongst*  the  ancient  ruins  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  on  tk 
sacred  mountains  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  you  can  see  how  people  live  in  Japan,  or  how  timk; 
is  felled  in  the  Far  West.    The  more  you  peer  through  the  instrument  the  more  you 
see,  and  the  more  fascinated  you  become.    To  visit  all  the  places  pictured  on  the 
vie\NS  of  this  special  offer  would  require  hundreds  of  pounds  and  necessitate  years 
of  travel,  and  yet  we  enable  you  to  see  them  all  for  a  few  shilUngs  in  your 
own  comfortable  arm-chair  at  home. 
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Christmas  Gifts  and  New  Yearns  Books 


A  SUPPLEMENT  OF  THE  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS." 


HODDER   &  STOUGHTON 

Have  much' pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  will  PUBLISH 
this  AUTUMN  the  following  Important  VOLUMES  of 
FICTION  by  Popular  Authors: 

J.  M.  BARRIE. 

Tlie  Xiittle  WKite  Blvd.  Bm. 

ELLISN  THORN BYCROFT  FOWLER. 

RALPH  CONNOR. 

IAN  MACLARBN. 

His  BKfl^Jestsr  BAt>y.  8b.  Bd. 

FRANK  T.  SULLEN. 

A  WteAlen&Ai&'s  Wife.  Bm. 

QBORQE  W.  CABLE. 

Byiow  Hill.  &S. 

MRS.  DUDENBY. 

Robin  BvilllAi&t.  6s. 

WILLIAM  LB  QUEUX. 

Tl&e  Uxmmmed.  6s. 

AMY  LB  FEUVRE. 

Ik  X>Aatftmtev  of  tbo  Boa.  6s. 

DAVID  LYALL. 

XKo  Bolls  of  Povtlmoolsio.  6s. 

W.  SCOTT  KINQ. 

Bol&ind  tl&e  OvAnito  OAtowAy.  3s.  6d. 

ALICE  CALDWELL  HBO  AN. 

Hvs.    Wiittfs   of  tbo    GAt>t>AtfO    PAtOlt.  &S. 

ADELINE  SERGEANT. 

NOAV    BolAtiOBS.  6s. 

Not  foi*  .  Gvown  ov  Sooptvo.  6s. 

NORMAN  MACLEAN. 

BwollOM  in  tbo  IMKist.  6s. 

DBAS  CROMARTY. 

I^Auctov  And  Hox*  I^ovonu  6s. 

S.  R.   CROCKETT.  ' 

I^Atis'    r^ovo.  New  and  Cheap.  Edition   3s.  6d. 

J.   M.  BARRIE. 

IL  IHTindow  in  Oriivan&s.        JLnld  Zjiolmt  Idylls. 
Wbon  A  BSAn's  Sintf lo.         BSy  Z^Ady  Niootine. 

New  Uniform  Edition,  each    3s.  6d« 

IAN  MACLARBN. 

Bosido  tKo  Bonnio  BviAV  Buslm.      KAto  GAvnoitio. 
rrt&o  X>Ays  of  Auld  X^Anff  Syno.  Af topwAx»dA 

New  Uniform  Edition,  each   3a  6d. 

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  ENCYCLOP/EOIA  AND  DICTIONARY  BBOUCHT  UP  TO  THE  PBESEHT  DATl 


Price  6d.  net.        Pant  /.  Mow  Reaily 

OP  A  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 

The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary 

An  Original  Work  of  Reference  to  the  Words  In  the  English  Language^  with  a  Fo/' 
Account  of  their  Origin,  Meaning,  Pronunciation,  and  Us 

ILLUSTRATED  THROUGHOUT, 

For  this  New  Edition,  a  large  number  of 


have  been  expressly  prepared,  and  by  means  of  a  Supplementary  Volume  it  will  contain  about 


and  articles  than  any  previous  edition,  and  the  work  will  be  printed  on 

PAPER  OF   SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


TO  BE  ISSUED  IN  WEEKLY  PABTS, 


CASSELL  &   COMPANY,  LIMITED,   LONDON;  and  all  Booksellers. 


MR.  G.  A.  HENTY'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


WITH  KITCHENER  IN  THE  SOUDAN : 

A  Tale  of  Atbara  and  Omdurman.  With  ten  full-page 
Illustrations  by  W.  Rainey,  R.I.,  and  three  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  dr. 

WITH   THE   BRITISH   LEGION:  A 

Story  of  the  Carlist  Wars.  With  ten  full-page  Illustrations 
by  \Val  Paget.   Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  olivine  edges,  6j. 

THE  TREASURE  OF  THE  INCAS :  A 

Tale  of  Adventure  in  Peru.  With  eight  Illustrations  by 
Wal  Paget,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  olivine 
edges,  5^. 

IN  THE   HANDS   OF  THE  CAVE- 

DWELLERS.  Illustrated  by  W.  Miller.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  I  J.  6</. 

A  notable  addition  to  the  list  of  ' Mr.  Henty's  shorter  tales. 

New  and  Cheaper  Editions  of  Mr.  Henty's  Books  at  3s.  6d. 

THE  LION  OF  ST.  MARK :   A  Tale  of 

Venice  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.  With  six  page  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  3/.  6d, 

THROUGH  THE  FRAY:    A  Story  of 

the  Luddite  Riots.  With  six  page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 
cloth,  y.  (>d, 

N.B. — The  fin*  editions  of  these  two  Books  are  still  on  sale,  price  6s. 

A  splendidly  Illustrated  List  of  Books,  suitable  for  ffifts,  will 
be  sent  post  ft*ee  on  application. 


London:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  so. old  bailey,  eg. 
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"Daily  News" 

are  the  two  absolute  essentials  of  those  interestel 
in  the  movements  of  the  time. 

The  one  gives  the  panorama  of  the  mon4 
The  other  the  panorama  of  the  day. 

The  "  Daily  News  "  is,  what  it  has  ever  been, 
the  great  advocate  of  political  and  social  reform. 

It  is  the  completest  newspaper  and  the  greates 
daily  Literary  Budget  in  English  Journalism. 


"Pictures  in  Parliameiit'' 

form  the  most  vivid  record  of  contemporaiy 
Parliamentary  life. 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  AND   NEW  YEAR'S  BOOKS 


THERE  is  always  a  glut  of  new  books  at  the  end  of  each  year.  This  year  the  glut  is  rather  worse  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  the  Coronation  months  the  publication  of  new  books  was  almost 
suspended.  Now  that  the  dam  has  burst,  and  all  the  new  books  are  being  placed  on  the  market,  it  is 
a  task  of  exceptional  difficulty  to  keep  pace  with  the  books  that  are  issued  solely  for  the  season  as  gift-books. 
I  am  driven  this  month  to  issue  a  special  supplement  dealing  solely  with  literature  suitable  for  gift-books.  In 
writing  the  supplement  I  shall  use  a  large  discretion  in  the  definition  of  a  gift-book,  including  under  that  head 
any  book  which  would  be  an  acceptable  present.  All  tastes  need  to  be  consulted,  and  probably  the  best 
service  that  I  could  render  to  intending  purchasers  is  briefly  to  describe  the  book  or  books,  giving  the  number 
of  pages,  price  and  the  shortest  possible  indication  of  its  contents. 

TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE   MONEY  IN  THEIR  PURSES. 

Christmas  presents  vary  in  value  not  merely  in  £  s.  d.,     unbleached  hand-made  paper,  22  by  i6\  inches.  Photo- 
*"  '  ^1    •       t      1         , .  1      gravure,  combining  as  it  does  the  faithfulness  of  the 

photograph  with  the  artistic  quality  of  the  mezzotint,  has 

been  chosen  as 
the  best  medium 
for  these  repro- 
ductions, and  the 

Elates  are  of  the 
ighest  technical 
quality.  They  in- 
clude remarkably 
fine  specimens  of 
the  great  Conti- 
nental Schools, 
and  the  Portfolio 
is  especially  rich 
in  Dutch  pictures^ 
from  Frans  Hals 
to  Van  Dyck,  in- 
cluding five  Rem- 
brandts,  whilst 
the  French 
School  is  worthily 
represented  by 
the  work  of  such 
artists  as  Wat- 
teau,  Boucher^ 
and  Greuze,  and 
the  Venetian  by 
Titian  and  Paolo 
Veronese.  The 
pictures  of  the 
English  and  Scot- 
tish painters  are 
of  no  less  import- 
ance, and  include 
worthy  specimens 
of  the  work  of 
such  eminent  art- 
ists as  oains- 
borough,  Rey- 
nolds, Nasmyth, 
Allan  Ramsay, 
and  Raeburn,  to 
whom  special 
attention  has  been 
devoted.  The 
Portfolio  cannot 
fail  to  become  a 

most  valuable  possession  to  all  lovers  of  art,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  take  a  pride  in  our  unique  national 
collections. 


but  still  more  m  the  amount  of  loving  thought  of  which 

they  are  the  expression.  There  is  often  more  love  wrapped 

up  in  a  sixpenny 

gift    than  goes 

with    a  present 

costing  many 

pounds.   It  is  not 

with  any  sugges- 
tion   that  the 

dearest  books  are 

worth   most  for 

seasonable  pur« 

poses,  but  merely 

for  convenience 

of  classification, 

that  I   give  the 

more  expensive 

books  the  place 

of  honour. 
The  picture  of 

the    "  Girl  with 

dead    bird,"  by 

Greuze,  which 

appears  on  this 

page,  is  a  small 
reproduction  of 

one  of  the  forty 

very  fine  photo- 
gravures pub- 
lished by  the  Art 
Reprodu c  t  i  on 
Company  in  the 
"  Portfolio  of  the 
National  Gallery 
of  Scotland."  The 
work,  which  is 
issued  to-day,  ap- 
peals only  to  those 
fortunate  people 
who  can  indulge 
their  appreciation 
of  high  art  by  the 
purchase  of  an 
edition  de  luxe 
costing  ten 
guineas  ;  but 
after  all  there  are 
many  such.  The 

first  subscription  edition  is  limited  to  350  copies;  the 
forty  photogravures  are  printed  on  Japanese  vellum, 
md  the  letterpress  descriptive   matter  is  printed  on 


A  Famous  Greuze. 

{Reproduced from  the  "  Port/olio  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland:*) 
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558  Christmas  Gifts  and  New  Years  Books. 


A  handsome  volume  containing  coloured  reproductions 
of  fifty  of  the  finest  modern  paintings  to  be  found  in  the 
public  picture-galleries  of  Great  Britain  is  issued  by 
Cassell  under  the  title  "  The  Nation's  Pictures."  Bach 
of  these  pictures  is  mounted  upon  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper,  and  is  accompanied'  by  a  brief  letterpress 
description  of  the  subject  (i3s.  cloth,  15s.  half-leather). 
Among  the  artists  ,  represented  are  Alma  Tadema, 
Burne-Jones,  Delaroche,  Landscer,  Briton  Riviere, 
G.  F.  Watts  and  many  others.  No  such  collec- 
tion of  coloured  reproductions  of  pictures  has  ever 
been  published  at  anything  like  the  same  price.  The 
editing  is  carefully  done  ;  but  why  in  the  name  of  charity 
should  the  writer  who  describes  Collier's  picture  of  Hetty 
Sorrel  deem  it  necessary-  to  say  that  poor  Hetty 
"  wickedly  abandoned  her  lately-born  child  "  ?  ' 

"The  Coronation  Book  of  Edward  VIL/'.  by  W.  T.  . 
Loftie,  is  another  of  Cassell's  illustrated ,  works,,  which 
would  be  a  good  present  as  a  souvenir  of  .Coronation 
Year  (los.  6d.).  '   .  * 

Those  who  desire  to  make  a  veiy  handsome  contribu- 
tion to  the  library  shelves  of  their  studious  friends  will 
find  nothing  more  imposing  than  the  new  volumes  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  of  which  seven  are  now 
issued.  The  complete  set  costs  £2S  in  cloth,  and  can 
be  bought  from  the  Time^  Office  on  the  instalment 
system. 

Among  the  new  books  of  interest  to  art  lovers  are 
Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower's  book  on  "Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  "  (George  Bell,  7s.  6d.  net),  and  Robert  Chig- 
nell's  "J.  M.  W.  Turner"  (Walter  Scott,  5s.  6d.  net). 
The  former  is  the  newest  work  of  "  The  British  Artists 
Series,"  of  which  five  volumes  have  now  been  published. 
There  are  ninety  illustrations,  comprising  portraits  of  the 
artist,  reproductions  of  his  more  famous  pictures,  and 
many  interesting  rough  sketches.  The  latter  volume 
contains  in  its  preface  a  justification  of  its  appearance, 
which  gives,  the  keynote  to  the  whole  work.  **  His 
biographers,"  says  Mr.  Chignell,  **have  done  scant  jus- 
tice to  the  man';  exaggerating  his  faults,  making  much 
of  his  rou^h  outside  manners,  but  too  little  of  his  fine 
inner  qualities  and  of  the  force  of  his  intellect."  There 
are  over  twenty  illustrations. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  I  am  glad  to  see,  has  published  a 
new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Harrv'  Furniss'  *'  Confessions 
of  a  Caricaturist"  The  two  volumes  now  appear  in  one, 
with  most  of  the  original  illustrations,  and  the  price  is 
only  ICS.  6d. 

Mr.  William  Heinemann  publishes  J.  Aldin's  illustra- 
tions of  Walter  Emmanuel's  storv'  of  "  A  Dog  Day,  or 
the  Ang^el  in  the  House."  It  is  a  kind  of  edition  de  luxe^ 
when  you  have  a  large  quarto  page  containing  ihj 
following  solitary  item  from  the  Dog's  Diar)- :  "  6.  Visit  jd 
kitchen  folk.  Boned  some  bones."  The  illustrations  are 
very  amusing. 

Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black  have  issued  a  new  volume  in 
the  series  of  Artistic  Books  so  successfully  inaugurated 
by  Mr.  Menpes.  This  new  volume  deals  with  "The  Holy 
Liand"  (20s.  net),  and  contains  the  pictures  of  John 
FuUeylove,  while  the  descriptive  letterpress  is  the  work  of 
John  Kelman.  Mr.  Fulleylove's  water-colours  have  a 
quiet  charm  of  their  own,  and  are  successful  in  conveying  to 
the  purchaser  of  the  book  a  pleasant  idea  of  the  countr)-. 
A  charming  Christmas  gift  would  be  the  five  volumes  of 
this  series,  albeit  a  fairly  costly  one. 

Year  by  year  the  American  publisher  feels  his  way  into 
the  English  market.  One  of  the  feelers  to  be  noted  this 
season  is  the  offer  made  by  the  English  agent  of  Fords, 
Howard  and  Oulbert,  of  New  York,  to  supply  the  ten 


volumes  of  Dr.  John  Lord's  series  of  lectures  on  the 
Beacon  Lights  of  History,  carriage  free,  to  any  purchaser 
in  Great  Britain  for  /3  los.  The  subscription  price  in 
the  United  States  is  2$:  The  lectures,  of  which  there  are 
1 10,  cover  £^  wide  range."  They  begin  with  Jewish  heroes 
and  prophets,  and  deal  in  turn  with  sdl  the  great  civilising 
agencies,  with  its  central  figure,  which  have  transformed 
the  world.  Dr.  Lord .  writes  in  a  picturesque,  flowery 
style,  his  aim  being  to  give  a  condensed  yet  picturesque 
and  readable  account  of  the  great  movements  and  the 
great  motors  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  man.  The 
books  will  be  supplied^  dirfect  from  New  York.  Orders 
should  be  sent  to  Book  Department,  Review  or 
Reviews,  London,  accompanied  .  with  remittance  for 

ll  ICS. 

TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN  PAY  IN  INSTALMENTS. 

Finding  the  instalment  system  growing  in  favour  in 
this  country, .  I  have  j  made  arrangements  with  Messrs. 
Dent  to  supply  their  admirable  Literary  Edition  of  the 
Bible,  known  as*  the  Temple  Bible,  with  the.  Bishop  of 
Ripon's  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  com- 
plete in  twenty-five  beautifully  neat  well-bound  volumes. 
The  "  Temple  Bible  "  costs  for  cash  with  order  25s.  net 
in  cloth  or  37s.  6d.  in  light  roan.  The  whole  set  will  be 
forwarded  to  any  reader  of  the  Review  who  will  send 
3s.  or  4s.  with  a  signed  undertaking  to  make  monthly 
payments  of  4s.  This  edition  is  too  well  known  to  need 
commendation.  Each  volume  has  a  special  introduction ; 
the  last  published — the  later  Pauline  Epistles — is  edited 
by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  aim  of  the  editor  is  to 
assist  the  reader  to  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
Bible  as  literature.  To  make  accessible 'to*;  all,  the  best 
sifted  results  of  the  Biblical  criticism  of^  our  times,  is  the 
realised  ideal  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  offer  to 
supply  the  set  of  Little  Masterpieces  oil  the  instalment 
principle  must  shortly  be  withdrawn,  owing  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  edition.  Several  hundred  sets  of  this 
admirably  neat  and  handy  collection  of  the  best  work  of 
the  best  authors  have  been  sold.  The  few  remaining 
sets  can  be  had  on  sending  2s.  cash  and  undertaking  to 
pay  the  balance  in  monthly  instalments. 

In  this  connection  also  I  may  remind  our  readers  of 
tht!  very  remarkable  offer  which  I  am  making  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Review  of  Reviews.  For  los.  down  and 
seven  subsequent  monthly  payments  of  5s.  each  the  sub- 
scriber obtains,  post  free  for  twelve  months^  the  Review 
OF  Reviews  and  at  once  the  best  stereoscope  in  the  world 
— the  Perfectscope — and  a  set  of  fifty  stereoscopic  views. 
The  price  of  the  Perfectscope  and  the  box  of  views,  if 
purchased  direct,  is  54s.  6d.  If  bought  on  this  system  I 
can  supply  it  at  45s.,  and  throw  in  a  year's  subscription 
of  the  Review — 8s.  6d.  It  can  be  supplied  either 
for  cash  down  or  at  103.  down  and  seven  instalments 

BOOKS  IN  SERIES. 

A  very  handsome  Christmas  present,  which  would 
be  more  than  a  Christmas  present  and  a  permanent 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  library,  is  Mr.  Heinemann's 
series,. entitled  A  Century  of  French  Romance.  These 
volumes  were  published  uniformly  in  blue  and  gold,  with 
gilt  tops.  They  are  printed  in  good  type,  and  illustrated 
with  a  few  coloured  pictures  and  a  portrait  of  the  author 
as  a  frontispiece,  r  Each  of  them  is  also  prefaced  by  an 
essay  on  the  work  of  the  author,  wi:itten  by  some  well- 
known  hand.  For  instance,  Mr.  Henr)*  James  writes  a 
critical  introduction  to  Balzac's  "  The  Two  Youne  Brides,' 
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GARENGANZE I 


S.  ABKOT. 


WEST  AND  EAST. 


A  review  of  twenty-one  v cars'  Pioneer  Work  in  Central  A^'iici.  w.lh 
twenty-two  vory  interesting  llhistrations  and  a  new  Map.  Cloth  Boards. 
ONE  SHILLING.  '      ^  . 

S7  Bev.  F.  B.  HEYEB,  B.A. 

FOR  ME  AND  THEE,  AND  OTHER  MESSAGES. 

\  series  of  very  valu  ible  .Addresses  on  Christian  Life  and  Exp^^riencc. 
Art  Vellum,  96  pp.   ONE  SHILLING. 

THOUGHTS  FROrT THE  WORD  OF  GOD. 

ONE  PENNY  MONTHLY. 
7 ha  Blshoo'of  Durham  says  : — '*  It  s^eks  to  stir  up  Chiistians  to 
mori  study  of  the  Word,  mor.;  reliance:  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  more 
enjoyment  of  His  presence." 

WALTER  G.  WHEELER  &  CO., 
17,  Paternoster  Row,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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TP's  Weekly: 

A  JOURNAL  OF  LIFE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Edited  by  T.  P.  OCONNOR 

A  Bright  and  Popular  Paper  tor  Mon  and  Women. 

Modern  education  and  modern  prosperity  have  had  their  marked  and  certain  influence  upon 
the  popular  taste,  and  there  is,  to-day,  a  large  section  of  the  community^  heretofore  satisfied 
with  reading  of  a  nondescript  order,  which  now  demands  a  publication  of  a  higher  and  more 
definite  character,  handling  human  interests  sympathetically  and  instructively.  This  need 
will  be  satisfied,  the  Editor  thinks,  by  T.P.'s  WEEKLY. 

The  new  publication  will  revive,  in  all  its  original  freshness  and  brightness,  the  well-known 
and  widely  appreciated  series  of  literary  criticisms  written  by  T.  P.  O'CONNOR  under  the  heading 

**THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEEK" 

Choicest  extracts  from  the  latest  literature,  set  forth  in  a  manner  bereft  of  literary  technicality, 
will  form  an  interesting  feature,  entitled  **THE  BEST  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  WRITERS." 


The  lighter  and  brighter  features  will  be  numerous,  and  will  include : 

"T.P.'s  TALES  FOR  THE  TIMES."      No.  i. 

"The  Lord  Mayor's  Fairy,"  by  Tom  Gallon. 

"That  Reminds  Me."  "Women's  Life." 

Special  Articles  on  Live  Subjects.       The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Children. 

"  Laughter  in  the  Provinces."   Editorial  Chat 

"The  Art  of  Living":  Vivid  and  Practical  Counsels  on  Everyday  Matters. 

&c. 

A  Mew  Serial  Story, 

"STELLA  FRIQELIUS," 

By  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

32  PAGES.    ONE  PENNY.  Ok  all  Newsagents  ix  the  United  Kingdom. 

EaUorial  Offices:  Trafalgar  Buildings.  LONDON. 
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A  Supplement  to  the 

and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  the  introduction  to  Victor  Hugo's 
*^  Notre  Dame."  Each  book  contains  from  400  to  500 
pages,  and  is  published  at  4s.  6d.  net.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  those  which  have  already  appeared  : — 

1.  "The  Chartreuse  of  Parma,"  by  De  Stendhal. 

2.  "Colombaand  Carmen,"  by  Prosper  Merimee. 
J.  '*  Mauprat,"  by  George  Sand. 

4.  "The  Black  Tulip,"  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  pcrc, 

5.  "  The  Lady  of  the  Camellias,"  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  fils. 

6.  "The  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man,"   by  Octave 

Feuillet. 

7.  "Madame  Bovarj-,"  by  Gustave  Flaubert. 
S.  "  \otre-Dame  of  Paris,"  by  Victor  Hugo. 

9.  "  Renee  Mauperin,"  by  Jules  and  Edmond  de  Goncourt. 

10.  "  The  Two  Young  Brides,"  by  Honore  de  Balzac. 

For  those  who  care  for  good  literature  critically 
handled  by  competent  men  of  letters,  the  new  volumes  of 
the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series,  published  by  Mac- 
millan  at  2s.  net,  cannot  be  too  warmly  recommended  as 
acceptable  presents.  The  new  volumes  that  have  been 
published  this  year,  and  which  are  available  for  utilisation 
as  friendship's  offering,  are  *'  Cieorge  Eliot,"  by  Leslie 
Stephen  ;  "  William  Hazlitt,"  by  Augustine  Birrell  ; 
^^Matthew  Arnold,"  by  Herbert  Paul;  "  Ruskin,"  by 
Frederic  Harrison  ;  "  Tennyson,"  by  Sir  Arthur  Lyall  ; 
and  "  Richardson,"  by  Austin  Dobson.  Six  volumes 
for  I2s.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  this 
admirable  series,  each  volume  of  which  contains  200 
pages,  and  is  issued  with  that  fiat-backed  binding  which 
we  are  adopting  from  America. 

Sets  of  favourite  novelists  arc  always  acceptable 
presents  especially  for  those  who  are  setting  up  a  librar>' 
of  their  own.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  (Bouverie  edition) 
are  published  at  £2  los.  in  cloth  (twenty-five  vols.)  by 
/nchbold,  9,  Dean  Street,  W.  Macmillan  are  issuing  in 
their  charminj<  series  of  illustrated  pocket  classics  the 
works  of  Jane  Austen,  with  introductions  by  Austin 
Dobson — ^fivc  volumes,  2s.  each  net,  cloth,  or  3s.  net  in 
leather  limp.  Blackwood's  Edition  of  George  Eliot  is 
complete  in  ten  volumes,  sold  at  2s.  to  3s.  net  per  volume, 
according  to  the  binding.  Messrs.  Nelson  publish  in  their 
paper  editions  Dickens  fourteen  volumes,  Thackeray  four- 
Ceen,  and  Scott  twenty-five,  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  volume. 

The  best  and  cheapest  books  in  the  world  are  to  be 
found  in  Grant  Richards'  series  of  the  World's  Classics. 
Of  these  twenty  have  now  been  issued  at  is.  each  cloth, 
and  2s.  net  leather  gilt.  They  are  uniform  in  size  and 
binding.  Some  contain  over  500  pages.  The  type  is 
clear,  the  paper  good.  The  latest  volumes  of  this 
series  are  —  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  Carlyle's  "  Sartor 
Kesartus,"  Pope's  "  Iliad,"  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  Herrick's 
Poems,  Hazlitt's  Sketches  and  Essays,  "Shirley,"  "  English 
Songs  and  Ballads  " — an  admirable  collection. 

Another  small  series  of  ver>'  different  kind,  which  may 
be  recommended  as  a  gift-book  for  quite  another  class  of 
people,  is  the  neatly  printed  little  Warrior's  Library, 
issued  by  the  Salvation  Army.  They  are  published  in 
cloth  boards  at  6d.  a  volume  ;  in  half  roan  at  8d.  There 
are  five  volumes  already  issued,  the  first  of  which  is  a 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Booth ;  the  second  is  entitled  "  The- 
School  of  the  Prophets,"  and  is  a  sketch  of  training  home 
Jife  ;  the  third,  entitled  Our  War  in  South  Africa,"  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  military  war  just  ended,  but 
describes  the  missionary  operations  of  the  Army  in  South 
Africa  ;  No.  4,  **  The  Daily  Portion,"  provides  chosen 
passages  for  morning  and  evening  reading  for  every  day 
in  the  month  ;  the  fifth  is  a  book  entitled  "  The  Way  of 
Holiness,''  by  Mr.  Brengle,  who  is  an  officer  in  the  Army. 
To  those  who  wish  to  make  a  useful  present,  especially 
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to  friends  who  are  setting  up  housekeeping,  the  Arts  and 
Handicrafts  Series,  edited  by  Snowden  Ward,  and  pub- 
lished by  Dawbarn  and  Ward  at  6d.,  may  be  confidently 
recommended.  Forty-one  of  these  have  already  appeared. 
They  cover  a  very  wide  'range  and  are  full  of  useful 
hints  as  to  how  to  do  things.  The  most  recently  issued 
give  full  information  as  to  how  to  model  in  clay  and  wax, 
and  set  forth  the  mystery  of  sand-blasting,  etching,  and 
colouring  with  acid.  The  first  thirty-seven  numbers  can 
be  bought  in  cloth  cases  at  is.  6d.  net  each.  For  those 
who  have  hobbies— and  the  man  or  woman  is  unfortunate 
who  has  none— these  little  books  are  invaluable. 

The  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  series  of  Rural 
Handbooks  dealing  with  outdoor  carpentr>',  the  laying 
out  of  garden  and  grounds,  water-supply,  distribution, 
etc.  Their  object  is  to  enable  the  dweller  in  country  or 
suburbs  to  undertake  the  thousand  and  one  little  jobs 
which  add  to  the  comfort  of  life,  and  also  to  enable  him 
to  give  intelligible  instructions  to  workmen. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  MAGAZINES. 

For  young  people  and  for  those  who  have  very  few 
books,  and  who  therefore  like  nothing  so  much  as  big 
books  with  plenty  of  reading  in  them,  there  are  no  gift- 
books  so  popular  and  so  cheap  as  bound  volumes  of 
magazines.  They  usually  contain  one  or  two  complete 
novels  ;  they  are  copiously  illustrated,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  miscellaneous  articles  of  general  interest. 
For  a  working  journalist,  for  instance,  few  books  could  be 
a  more  useful  present  than  the  double  volume  for  the 
year  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  if  only  because  of  the  kev 
which  it  affords  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  world 
in  the  past  year.  But  as  all  our  readers  know,  it  is  also 
a  history  and  diary  of  the  events  of  the  year,  and  contains 
a  great  deal  of  original  matter  which,  whatever  its  short- 
comings, palpitates  with  actuality.  The  price  per  half- 
yearly  bound  volume  is  5s. 

The  bound  volume  of  the  Quiver  (Cassell,  1,226  pp., 
7s.  6d)  is  another  Christmas  gift-book.  Some  of 
its  illustrations  are  quitp  admirable,  the  frontispiece 
deserving  special  mention.  It  is  an  excellent  reproduc- 
tion of  Walter  Langley's  "  Between  the  Tides."  The 
Quiver  has  been  improving  of  late,  and  for  varied 
interesting  Sunday  reading  there  are  few  magazines 
which  can  be  more  confidently  recommended  as  a 
Christmas  present. 

The  special  features  of  the  annual  volume  of  Chums 
are  (ist)  a  galler>'  of  cricketers,  (2nd)  inter\iews  with 
well-known  personages  under  the  title  of  "  Five  Minutes 
with  the  Famous,"  (3rd)  six  serial  stories,  and  any  number 
of  prizes,  puzzles  and  complete  short  stories.  Its  832 
pages  are  crammed  with  pictures  and  full  of  interesting 
reading,  which  both  for  quantity  and  quality  will  keep 
a  boy  going  all  the  winter.    (Cassell's.  8s.) 

Among  the  bound  volumes  sent  to  us  for  notice  every 
season  as  good  Sunday  books,  those  of  Good  Words 
and  the  Sunday  Magazine  (Isbister),  and  the  Sunday 
at  Home  and  the  Leisure  Hour  (The  R.T.S.,  56, 
Paternoster  Row),  still  hold  first  position,  which  they  have 
long  ago  won.  There  are  no  volumes  more  popular  for 
Sunday-school  libraries  and  village  reading-rooms.  They 
make  very  handsome  volumes,  each  containing  about  800 
to  1,000  illustrated  pages,  and  are  published  at  7s.  6d. 
each.  For  boys  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  Boys 
Own  Annual^  unless  it  is  Chums,  The  Boy's  Own 
Annual  contains  over  800  pages,  and  is  very  handsomely 
illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  coloured  pictures  of 
more  than  general  interest.  For  instance,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  elsewhere  the  coloured  ribbons  of  all  the 
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Orders  that  were  worn  by  the  distinguished  personages 
at  the  Coronation,  and  also  the  ribbons  of  all  the  medals 
which  have  been  issued  to  British  soldiers  since  the 
beginning  of  last  centur>^ ;  but  both  will  be  found  in  the 
Bofs  Own  Annual^  together  with  the  flags  used  in  sig- 
nalling by  every  maritime  nation.  The  volume  contains 
several  serial  stories,  such  as  "  The  Dead  Man's  Secret," 
"The  Shell-Hunters,"  "The  Story  of  a  Scout,*'  etc. 
{R.T.S.  8s.) 

For  girls  we  have  the  Girl's  Own  Annual  (56,  Pater- 
noster Row),  which  corresponds  to  the  Bofs  Own  Annual. 
As  it  is  much  less  sensational  and  gory,  many  girls  will 
prefer  that  which  is  provided  for  their  brothers.  The 
two  volumes,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  will 
provide  the  family  with  more  reading  than  any  other 
books  issued  this  Christmas.    (R.T.S.  8s.) 

For  boys  of  older  growth  there  is  the  annual  volume 
of  the  Youngs  Man,  containing  428  pages,  which, 
like  its  companion  volume,  the  Young  Woman,  of 
similar  size  and  make  up,  is  most  ably  edited  by 
Mr.  F.  A.  Atkins.  Both  are  issued  by  Horace  Marshall, 
at  5s.  each. 

Among  the  bound  volumes  for  young  folks  may  be  men- 
tioned "  Chatterbox,"  416  pp.,  and  "Sunday  Reading  for 
the  Young,"  416  pp.,  both  3s.  paper  board  and  5s.  cloth. 
Copiously  illustrated.  The  "Prize"  and  "Leading 
Strings  :  the  Baby's  Annual"  are  published  at  is.  6d. 
boards  and  2s.  6d.  cloth.  (Wells,  Gardner,  Darton  aad 
Co.) 

Imperialism  being  in  the  air,  it  must  necessarily 
be  in  the  nursery,  and  therefore  we  have  from  Mr.  Heine- 
mann  "The  Babes  of  the  Empire,"  an  Alphabet  for 
Young  England,  written  by  Thomas  Stevens,  with 
pictures  by  A.  H.  Collins.  It  begins  with  pictures 
of  A,  an  Australian  born  in  the  Bush  ;  B  is  a  babe 
once  known  as  a  Boer,  and  so  on  to  Z,  which  is  a  Zulu. 
The  pictures  are  rather  pretty,  but  although  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  treat  the  verses  too  seriously,  surely  the 
English  Babes  of  the  Empire  might  have  had  something 
better  than  this  : — 

E  is  an  English  babe, 

Ready  to  take  the  yoke  of  the  world 

For  humanity's  sake, 

So  that  everyone  knows,  be  it  dreary  or  bright, 
When  it's  England  that  leads  him  the  road  must  be  right. 
Children  in  the  nursery  deserve  something  better  than  to 
be  fed  with  Jingo  pap  in  this  fashion. 

For  children  of  anything  between  three  and  eight 
"Little  Frolic"  (J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co.)  may  be  recom- 
mended. -The  illustrations  are  partly  in  colour,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  frontispiece  they  are  not  the 
strongest  point  of  the  book.  The  best  thing  in  "  Little 
Frohc  "  is  the  "  Sleepy  Castle,"  which  is  a  charming 
children's  story  in  prose  and  verse.  The  verse  reminds 
us  of  Jean  Field's  "Little  Boy  Blue."  It  is  difficult  to 
give  it  higher  praise.  "  Little  Tommy  Atkins  and  his 
Sister  Victoria,"  which  is  all  in  verse,  although  somewhat 
more  ambitious,  is  not  quite  so  successful.  "  Little 
Frolic,"  however,  is  a  capital  book  for  the  bairns. 

SOME  NOTABLE  BOOKS,  NEW  AND  OLD. 

When  you  select  a  book  as  a  Christmas  present  for 
a  friend  by  whom  you  wish  to  be  remembered,  it  is  most 
desirable  to  choose  a  book  that  will  make  him  think. 
It  may  make  him  mad,  but  the  great  thing  is  to  stir  up 
his  mind  by  way  of  remembrance.  There  is  no  better 
book  for  the  purpose  than  the  Twentieth  Century  Newr 
Testament,  published  by  Horace  Marshall  at  3s.  6d. 
I  specially  recommend  it  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  con- 


ventional religionists  and  to  those  who  have  no  religion, 
conventional  or  otherwise.  If  only  they  can  be  induced 
to  read  a  few  pages  they  will  never  forget  the  donor. 
They  may  be  furious  with  you  for  what  they  may  call  pro- 
fanation, or  they  may  be  eternally  grateful  to  you  for 
having  converted  the  old  Gospel  into  real  good  news.  The 
immense  advantage  of  the  new  translation  is  that  the 
reader  does  not  feel  as  if  it  were  wicked  to  question 
the  truth  of  anything  it  contains.  This  is  good,  for 
until  you  question  you  never  really  believe.  It  is  like  a 
new  Incarnation  of  the  Word.  It  takes  on  common 
flesh  and  is  exposed  to  the  rude  chances  of  the  world's 
highway. 

Those  who  love  ghost  stories  still  continue  to  find  in 
"  Real  Ghost  Stories "  (Grant  Richards,  price  6s.)  the 
best  modern  collection  of  stories  which  not  only  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  the  marvellous,  like  those  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poc,  but,  by  the  realit)'  of  the  incidents  which  they 
describe,  enable  us  to  cast  far-piercing  glimpses  into  the 
mysterious  region  that  lies  around  our  conscious  life.  \ 
new  book  of  this  kind  has  just  been  published,  enlided 
"  Witchcraft  and  Second  Sight  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland."  These  tales  and  traditions  were 
collected  entirely  from  oral  sources  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  G. 
Campbell,  minister  of  Tiree,  who  had  brought  together  in 
a  smaller  volume  an  account  of  the  superstitions  c f  the 
same  region,  in  which  he  spent  his  life.  This  book 
deals  with  black  and  white  witchcraft,  death  warnings, 
second  sight,  hobgoblins  and  the  Celtic  year.  (Glasgow  : 
MacLehose,  307  pp.,  price  6s.)  The  book  will  be 
prized  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  Borderland. 

Those  who  wish  for  something  more  solid  will  find  it 
in  the  very  Podmorean  "  History  of  Spiritualism,"  by 
Frank  Podmore,  who  has  long  been  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea  of  the  S.P  R.  It  is  an  encyclopaedic  work  by  a  born 
sceptic,  reminding  one  of  what  a  history  of  Christianity 
would  be  if  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  written  it.  (2rs.  net. 
Two  vols.) 

Those  who  want  Borderland  literature  of  a  ver>- 
different  stamp,  which  will  set  them  a-thinking  and  which 
will  convince  them  that  there  is  a  whole  world  close  to  us 
of  which  we  have  at  present  little  notion,  will  find  one  of 
the  few  remaining  bound  sets  of  Borderland  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Four  volumes,  illus- 
trated, price  I2S.  6d.  each. 

The  twentieth  centur)'  promises  to  be  an  age  cf 
condensation  and  selection.  In  that  respect  the  Revifav 
OF  Reviews  can  claim  to  be  a  pioneer  in  the  task  of 
winnowing  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  Hence  I  haturally 
welcome  with  keen  interest  the  experiment  which  is 
being  made  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall.  John 
Forster's  "  Life  of  Dickens "  is  one  of  the  great 
biographies  which  we  put  on  our  shelves^  and  which  \vc 
have  not  time  to  read.  But  the  personality  of  Dickens 
is  very  charming  ;  and  as  we  all  continue  to  read  his 
novels,  the  publishers  of  Forster's  Life  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  boil  down  the  book  into  a  single 
volume,  and  they  entrusted  the  task  to  George  Gissing, 
the  novelist.  Hence,  in  a  6s.  volume  of  350  pages,  we 
have  the  gist  of  Forster's  account  of  the  stor)-  of  one 
whose  novels  have  been  a  source  of  delight  to  millions  of 
men  and  women.  We  shall  be  much  interested  in  the 
success  of  this  experiment. 

POETRY. 

"A  Christmas  Posy"  is  the  title  of  a  charming  littK- 
volume  of  carols,  songs  and  other  pieces,  several  of 
which  are  translations  from  the  copious  carol  and  Noel 
literature  of  France  and  Germany.  Lady  Lindsay  has 
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a  very  graceful,  sympathetic  touch,  and  her  cradle- 
song  is  very  beautiful  with  its  soothing  refrain.  But 
the  poem  which  struck  me  most  is  based  upon  the 
tradition  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  explains  how  it 
is  that  every  Christmas  night  the  fishermen  hear  the 
chiming  of  the  Christmas  bells  beneath  the  waters.  Long 
ago  there  stood  a  city  of  wealth  and  pride  upon  the 
shore,  protected  from  the  waves  by  great  dykes  along 
which  God's  angels  stood  on  guard.  They  prospered 
exceedingly,  and  like  most  prosperous  folk  they  forgot 
God.  So  one  Christmas  night  Our  Lord  appeared  tD 
them  first  as  an  old  man,  who  begged  from  door  to  door, 
and  then  as  a  little  child  with  bleeding  feet,  in  both  cases 
craving  bread  and  shelter  in  the  name  of  the  Christ  that 
was  born,  and  craving  it  in  vain.  So  the  doom  fell  vpon 
the  proud  city  : — 

O  woe,  O  woe  for  the  city. 

That  city  of  pride  and  gain, 

AVhere  the  Lord  Christ  came  in  a  two-fold  guise. 

And  pleaded  and  prayed  in  vain. 

Bat  angels  ceased  to  guard  the  dykes, 

And  the  sea  rose  in  its  wrath. 

And  never  a  living  soul  escaped 

From  that  town  by  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

And  the  rich  domains  and  the  palaces 

Lie  in  deep  seas  hid  away. 

Yet  the  fishermen  hear  the  chiming  bells 

On  each  Christmas  night  at  sea. 

The  Coronation  year  has  brought  out  many  publica- 
tions suggested  by  the  crowning  of  the  King,  but  the 
book  published  by  Isbister  and  Co.,  entitled  "  The 
Empire's  Greeting,^  is  the  most  characteristic  and  is 
absolutely  unique.  Good  Words  offered  prizes  for  an 
ode  on  the  Coronation,  with  the  result  that  they  received 
no  fewer  than  1,084  odes  from  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  From  this  cartload  of  odes  the  Rev.  Donald 
McLeod  has  selected  sufficient  to  fill  286  pages,  and 
encouraged  by  the  discovery  of  how  rich  a  vein  of  verse 
they  have  tapped,  the  editor  now  offers  ;^85,  to  be  divided 
in  three  prizes,  for  the  three  best  Song[s  of  the  Empire, 
which  are  to  utter  and  embody  the  spirit  of  the  Empire, 
of  its  grandeur,  power,  duties,  and  responsibilities.  They 
are  to  be  national  poems,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  to  be 
National  Anthems. 

Those  who  are  looking  round  for  a  suitable  book  for  a 
Christmas  present  for  a  Catholic  friend  would  have  to  go 
a  long  way  before  they  found  anything  better  than  the 
Carmina  Mariana,  of  which  there  are  two  series,  edited  by 
Orby  Shipley,  and  published  by  Burns  and  Oates.  The 
third  series  is  in  preparation.  The  volumes  contain  400 
or  500  pages.  They  are  carefully  indexed  and  are  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  non- Catholic  readers  also  to  justify 
th!s  recommendation. 

In  "The  Saxon  Saga"  (Chapman  and  Hall,  7s,  6d.) 
William  Turbeville  writes  of  the  progress  of  the  Saxon 
race  from  earliest  times  to  now.  He  closes  with  a 
prophecy  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world  :— 

The  American  States, 
Founded  and  fashioned  by  free  British  hearts 
Shall  join  their  proud  progenitors,  and  strike 
The  bonds  of  slavery  from  the  wrists  of  all. 
And  with  the  magic  of  the  Free  disarm 
The  world  !    Their  fleets,  united,  shall  compel 
Obedience  from  the  envious,  and  preserve 
The  Pride  and  Dignity  of  Productive  Peace. 

The  volume  also  contains  a  collection  of  shorter  poems. 

"Echoes  £ir:m  th:  Heights  and  Deeps"  (Allenson, 
35.  net),  by  Henry  W.  Clark,  is  a  collection  of  short 
poems  on  various  subjects. 


FAIRY  STORIES, 

This  year  we  have  no  coloured  fairy-book  from  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  but  in  place  of  the  blue,  green,  red,  yellow, 
pink,  and  violet  fairy-books  of  former  years  we  have  this 
time  "  The  Book  of  Romance,"  in  which  we  have  a  fine 
selection  of  romantic  tales,  written  by  Mr.  Lang  and 
illustrated  with  coloured  plates  in  black  and  white. 
Several  of  them  are  taken  from  Malor>''s  "  Morte 
d'Arthur.*'  Thus  we  have  the  stor>'  of  Roland,  the  son  of 
Diarmid  ;  the  story  of  Robin  Hood  ;  the  stories  of  Way- 
land  the  Smith,  and  of  Grettir  the  Strong.  (Longman's. 
6s.   384  pages.) 

Messrs.  Horace  Marshall  publish  three  Illustrated 
Romance  Readers  at  2s.  6d.  each.  They  are  La  Morte 
d' Arthur,"  the  **  Celtic  Wonderland,"  and  "  Tales  from 
the  Greek."  They  are  edited  by  Miss  C.  L.  Thoynson, 
and  are  intended  for  use  in  schools.  They  contain  from 
1 50  to  240  pages,  and  are  tastefully  bound  with  illumin- 
ated covers. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  sends  us  the  two  volumes  of  Welsh 
Romances,  published  at  is.  paper,  and  2s.  cloth.  They 
are  illustrated,  and  each  contains  128  pages.  The  name 
is  the  worst  thing  about  them.  They  are  .translated  from 
the  red  book  of  Hengest  by  Lady  Charlottie  Guest,  and 
introduce  us  very  pleasantly  to  the  fantastic  and  exag- 
gerated imaginative  literature  of  the  Welsh  people. 

Here  I  may  put  in  a  word  for  the  Books  for  the  Bairns 
series.  We  have  now  eighty  of  these  little  penny  books 
cramfull  of  pictures  and  stories  of  all  kinds.  Just  imagine 
being  able  to  give  a  child  a  complete  library  of  seventy 
little  books  containing  over  4,000  pages  all  illustrated^ 
in  a  neat  cardboard  boxj  forwarded  anywhere  in  tbe 
United  Kingdom  post  free  for  seven  shillings  ! 

BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
notice  books  in  every  respect  so  admirable  as  Mr.  William 
Long's  "The  School  of  the  Woods,"  "Beasts  of  the 
Fie'd,"  and  "Fowls  of  the  Air"  (Guin  and  Co.,  7s.  6d.). 
Author,  artist,  and  publisher  have  united  in  producing 
volumes  that  are  a  model  of  their  kind.  They  are 
delightful  to  handle,  and  anyone  who  loves  the  woods 
and  fields  and  their  wild  denizens  will  find  the  perusal 
of  them  an  unalloyed  pleasure.  Mr.  Lon^  possesses 
a  rare  combination  of  gifts.  He  is  a  keen  observer, 
he  ]pas  an  instinctive  sympathy  with  the  wild  things, 
and  he  can  describe  with  a  rare  charm  what  he  has 
witnessed  in  the  by-ways  of  Nature.  His  sketches  of  the 
wild  animals  of  the  American  and  Canadian  forests  and 
rivers  will  be  read  with  equal  pleasure  by  old  and  young 
He  has  added  something  of  the  personal  interest  which 
attaches  to  an  animal  familiar  enough  to  bear  a 
name  apart  from  that  of  its  species.  By  making 
use  of  the  Indian  names  for  the  wild  animals 
Mr.  Long  brings  them  into  closer  contact  with  his 
readers,  and  after  reading  his  accounts  of  their  ways  the 
squirrel  is  not  merely  a  squirrel  hereafter,  but  Meeko  the 
Mischief-maker,  the  little  woodmouse  becomes  Tookhees 
the  'Fraid  One,  and  we  come  to  know  the  great  brown 
bear  as  Mooween  and  the  savage  weasel  as  Kagax  the 
Bloodthirsty.  Many  of  the  tales  of  the  doings  of  the 
wild  things  the  writer  has  picked  up  from  the  Milicete 
Indians  while,  sitting  round  the  camp  fire  in  the  heart  of 
the  wilderness,  but  most  of  them  are  the  record  of  his 
own  observations  gathered  during  many  years  of  wander- 
ing in  the  forests  and  watching  the  ways  of  the  beasts 
and  the  birds.  These  books  are  sure  of  an  especially 
warm  welcome  in  household  where  there  are  chil- 
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dren,  as  their  dainty  illustrations  make  them  doubly 
attractive  to  the  little  ones.  - 

For  a  boy  or  for  an  adult  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  intensely  interesting  and  exciting  Christmas  book 
thaii  Richard  Harding  Davis's  "Captain  Macklin" 
(Heinemann,  6s.)-  The  story  of  the  hero  who,  having 
been  dismissed  from  West  Point  Military  Academy, 
s^eks  to  carve  out  a  career  for  himself  with  the  Foreign 
Legion  in  a  Central  American  revolution,  loses  nothing 
in  that  he  relates  it  himself.  Mr.  Davis  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  created  two  most  fascinating 
characters  in  Captain  Macklin  and  his  adored  leader, 
General  Laguerre,  and  we  look  forward  to  reading  more 
of  the  memoirs  of  the  former  in  the  future. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  there  are  not  more  books  written 
like  Mr.  E.  P.  Roberts's  "  The  Adventures  of  C^tain^ 
John  Smith  "  (Longmans,  5s.  net).  There  is  a  great  and 
mcr6dsing  lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  youth  of  the 
world  to  tead  hist^ory  or  the  biographic  of  historical  per- 
sonages, and  yet  these  worthies  had  as  a  rule  wonderfully 
interesting  and  instructive  Careers.  It  has  been  the 
metfiod  of  'relating  these  careers'  'tl^at  has  been  at  fault. 
Mn '  Robertir  hds  product  a  lAosf'  'fascitiating  and  withal 
an  ?nstructtve  bobk. '  If  only  all*  history  could  be  so 
temptingly  displayed  in  out  schobls  thefe  would  not  be 
an  igiidrant  child  in  the 'Empire.  It  is  to  be  hdped.that^ 
Mr.  Roberts  will  devote  his  attention  to  new  books  of  this  ' 
nature,  since  his  present  work  shows  how  extraordinafHy 
well  2idapted  he  is  for  thfe  task.  ' 

Ail  those  who  admire  stories  With  plenty  of  vigour  atid 
col6ur  in  them,  dealing  with  real  men  and  rcfareverVday 
work;'cannot  do  better  than  buy  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's' new 
bdok  of  short  stories,  entitled  ''Donovan  Pasha"*  (Heiifie- 
mann,  6s.).  In  this  book  the  author, gives  S6me  very 
vivid  insights  into  the  Egypt  of  the  time  of  Ismail,  ind 
his  Donovan  Pasha  has.  a  ^vay  pf  i^Hnuing  his  ^ey  to  the 
hearts  of  all  those  who  read  about  him.  Of  all  the  stories 
possibly  **  The  Man  at  the  Wheel"  is  the  best,  but  there 
rfre  many  which  run  it  ver>'  close. 

^'As:ainst  the  Grain,"  by  Catherine  E.  Mallandaine. 
rnnstrated  by  Warwick  Coble  (Society  for  Promoting 
Ch^ristian  Knowledge,  320  pp.,  3s.-  6dO. — An  attrac- 
tive story  of  a  girl's  development  and  a  inan's  self-' 
saicrifice.  The  incidental  pictures  of  a  vanishing  country 
IWe  are  interesting. 

**  Fallen  Fortunes,"  by  E.  Everett  Green,  with  frontis- 
piece (Nelson  and  Sons,  386 'pp.,  3s.  6d.).— The 
adventures  of  a  gentleman  in  the  days  of  Queen  'Anne. 
The  story  opens  with  the  Battle  of  Ranlifies,  where 
Dumaresq  is  of  use  to  the  great  Duke,  and  contiiitses 
to  ^how  him,  in  poverty  and  trouble,  happiness  and 
wealth,  always  the'  same  courageous  and  chivalrous 
man'. 

"The  Other  Boy,"  by  Evelyn  Sharp.  Illustrated 
by  Hetiry'  Sandham  (MacfiMllan '  ahd  Co,  230  pp., 
4s.  6d.).— A  cheei-y,  brisk  home  story.  The  Aunt 
Theodosia  posing  as  a  river-^od  is  delicious.  The 
children  are  real  children,  though  focussed  >Vith  care  and 
a  little  touched  up  ;  the  pathos  too  is  there,  though,  as 
often  iti  real  lifd,  it  is  not  intrusive. 

"  Stknhopc,"  by  E.  L.  Haverfield  (Nelson,  3s.  6d.).— A 
rdmance  of  the  days  of  Ci'omwell  ;  is  a  readable  tale 
which  tells  very  little  about  the  storing  times  in  which  it 
is  Ikid.  It  relates  the  adventures  of  two  cousins,  Stan- 
hbpe  and  Courtney,  who  take  opposite  sides  in  the 
struggle.  The  story  turns  upon  a  missing  sister  of  Stan- 
hope, for  whom  a  scheming  woman  managed  to  pass  off 
her  daughter.  Stanhope  having  been  severely  wounded 
at  Naseby,  is  taken  by  Courtney  to  a  house,  where  it 


afterwards  transpires  that  his  sister  has  lived  all  her  life. 
There  are  four  illustrations. 

"  Jan  van  Elselo,"  by  Gilbert  and  Marian  Coleridge 
(Macmillan,  6s.). — An  interestingly  written  narrative  con- 
cerning the  Netherlands  under  the  Inquisition.  The 
h^ro,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
suite,  has  many  adventures.  He  goes  to  England,, 
where  he  saves  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  injured  bim,. 
thence  to  Spain,  which  country  he  has  to  flee  with  his^ 
lady-love.  The  impotence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and. 
his  few  troops  against  the  might  of  Spain  is  weB 
shown. 

"  A  Lost  Leader,"  by  Dorothea  Townsend  (S.P.C.K., 
2s.).— A  tale  of  the  early  days  of  the  Restoration 
when  Charles  II.  was  King  and  many  Puritans  were 
being  hunted  down.  Gives  rather**  a  good  account  of  the 
fanatical  preachers  of  the  day.  The  hero,  Richard 
Harrison,  is  a  nephew  of  that  General  Harrison  who 
was  one  of  the  judges  who  condemned  Charles  I.,  and 
who  was  hanged  at  Charing  Cross. 

"  The  Pot-hunters,"  by  P.  G.  Wodehouse  (A  and  C 
Black,  3s.  6d.). — A  somewhat  absurd  tale  of  school  life^ 
neither  ver>'  readable  nor  very  entertaining.  Contains 
several  illustrations. 

"  Under  Calvin's  SpcU,"  by  D.  Alcock  (Religious  Tract 
Society,  3s.  6d.). — An  interesting  tale  of  the  New  Geneva 
under  Calvin.  .  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  the 
hero,  the  son'of  a  French  refugee,  has  many  exciting  adven- 
tures, which  keep  the  reader's  interest  to  the  end. 

"Within  Sea  WaUs;  or,  How  the  Dntch  the 
Faith"  (Religious  Tract  Society,  2s.  6d.)— A  tale  of 
social  and  domestic  life  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  time 
of  the  Inquisition  under  Philip  IL  of  Spain. 

In  "A  Prince  of  Good  Fellows"  (Chatto  andWindus,. 
6s.),  Robert  Barr  deals  entertainingly,  in  a  series  of  eleven 
light  sketches,  with  the  adventures  of  James  V.  of  Scot- 
land. 

"  The  Burxes  Letters."  A  record  of  child  life  in  the 
sixties.  By  Edna  Lyall.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co., 
IS.  6d.). — A  delightfully  written  book  for  children,  con- 
taining many  illustrations. 

"Aneal's  Motto."  By  B.  E.  Slade.  (The  Religious 
,  Tract  Society,  is.  6d.). — The  main  object  of  the  book  is 
to  show  that  the  greater  part  of  life  is  made  up  of  trifling 
duties  and  events,  and  it  is  in  these  that  we  must  be 
faithful. 

"At  the  Point  of  the  Sword,"  by  Herbert  Hayens 
(Nelson,  5s.).--A  story  of  a  young  English  lad*s  adventures 
while  fighting  against  the  Spaniards  for  the  freedom  of 
Peru,  under  both  Don  Martin  and  Bolivar. 

"A  Fair  Freebooter,"  by  Basil  Maman  (Cassell,  65.).- 
An  exciting  t^le.  of  an  English  girPs  exploits  in  South 
Africa,  where,  with  the  help  of  a  small  band  of  natives, 
she  accomplishes  many  successful  robberies.  She  is 
finally  captured  and  sentenced,  but  manages  to  escape  by 
a  daring  coup, 

"  David  and  Jonathan  "  (Religious  Tract  Society,  2s.). 
— Two  men,  orice  friends,  who  q^rrel ;  ohe  goesto  fight 
the  Boers,  and  is  wounded. 

"All  Astray,"  by  Ascolt  R.  Hope.— A  story  of  vko 
boys  who  are  frightened  to  go  to  school,  and  so  run 
away  on  their  journey  thither,  bUt  wandering  about  in 
the  country  they  unexpectedly  drrive  at  ischool.  On 
their  return  home  for  the  holidays  they  are  lost  in 
London  on  Christmas  Eve.  \ 

"Chubby,  a  Nuisance"  (Longi bans,  Green  and  Co., 
3s.  6d.). — The  hero  is  a  boy  of  iy>ur  years  old  with  an 
unnatural  mother  who  does  not  loVe  him.  It  is  a  very 
good  stoiy.  -  {• 
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of  the  first  Oriental  nation  to  be  admitted  into  the  circles  of  European 
xiUiances  as  one  of  the  civilised  powers  of  the  twentieth  century.  Mr.  Stead 
not  only  knows  his  subject,  but  also  has  the  advantage  of  the  friendship  of 
the  leading  men  of  Japan ;  and  while  he  has  had  unrivalled  facilities  for 
studying  commercial,  labour,  and  industrial  questions,  and  the  details  of  the 
military  and  naval  services,  the  merchant  marine  and  the  financial  system,  he 
has  maintained,  an  independent  judgment  in  discussing  the  influence  of  the 
TOjyaJ  family,  diplonaatists  and  statesmen,  and  the  trend  of  public  thought  in 
the  nation.  The  book  is  a  storehouse  of  well-digosted  information,  and  the 
arrangement  of  topics  is  orderly  and  logical.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Stead's  work 
differs  from  many  larger  and  more  ambitious  books  about  Japan.  It  is  a 
systematic  attempt  to  deal  with  the  country  as  a  modern  and  civilised  power 
in  touch  with  the  progressive  te-idencies  of  Europa  and  America. 
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MEMORY  AUD  SUCCESS. 

The  Secret  of  Success— A  GOOD  MEMORY. 

THE  PELMAN  SYSTEM  OF 
MEMORY  TRAINING. 

From  the  Editor  of  the.  Review  op  Reviews  : — 

**  The  improvement  that  can^be  effected  in  the 
memory  by  taking  paif^  is  $o  unmense  and.  so 
little  realised  that  I  Consider"  Mr.  PeUnan  one 
of  the  l)enefactors  of  the  humsm  race.  ' 
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Christmas  Gifts  and  New  Year's  Books. 


"  Five  Children  and  It "  (T.  Fisher  Unwin,  6s.).— A 
stor)'  of  five  children.  A  sand  fair>',  called  a  Psammead, 
who  gives  them  a  wish  a  day,  and  naturally  they  go 
through  many  adventures. 

"  For  Crown  and  Covenant,"  by  Cyril  Grey  (R.T.S., 
3s.  6d.). — An  interesting  account  of  the  doings  of  a  young 
Scotch  laird,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Covenant, 
and  for  doing  so  had  to  fly  the  country,  but  he  joined 
William  of  Orange  and  in  his  army  returned  to  Scotland. 

"Sale's  Sharpshooters"  (Nelson  and  Sons,  3s.  6d.). — 
A  very  interesting  story  of  three  boys  and  a  girl  who 
form  a  rifle  corps. 

"  The  Lost  Squire  of  Inglewood,"  by  Thomas  Jackson. 
Adventures  in  the  caves  of  Robin  Hood.  (Nelson  and 
Sons,  illustrated,  228  pp..  2s.). — A  comical  extravaganza 
of  schoolboy  truants,  a  lost  father,  a  man'ellous  cat, 
wonderful  caves,  and  a  forgotten  treasure. 

"  Mrs.  Moffat's  Brownie,"  by^  Frances  Wood,  illus- 
trated by  W.  S.  Stacey  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  218  pp.,  2s.). — A  simple  story,  of  which 
the  scene  is  laid  in  a  far  away  country  village.  There  is 
an  old  grandmother  who  has  scolded  her  daughter  until 
she  ran  away,  and  now — not  knowing  the  truth — has 
taken  in  that  daughter's  child  from  the  workhouse,  where 
she  had  been  left*  by  the  unhappy  parent.  The' stor}' 
has  a  happy  ending. 

"  Stories  of  the  Abbey  Precincts,"  by  Agnes  Giberne 
(Rd  gious  Tract  Society,  313  pp.,  3s.  6d.).~Just  what 
its  title  suggests.  A  series  of  pleasant  stories  of  the 
Abbey:  neighbours,  their  trials,  difficulties,  and  happy 
experiences.    The  stories  are  ten  in  number. 

"Two  Little  Travellers,"  by  Ray  Cunningham 
(Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  285  pp.,  2s.  6d.). — A 
charming  story  for  children.  The  little  folks  travel  by 
many  difficult  roads  to  find  the  "  Happy  Land,"  after 
many  adventiu-es  discovering  that  it  lies  in  the  home 
they  have  left. 

"Cruise  of  the  Katherina,"  by  John  A.  Higginson 
(Nelson  and  Sons,  125  pp.,  two  illustrations,  is.). — 
The  adventures  of  two  sailors  in  search  of  friends  and 
some  propertv  left  on  an  island  in  the  Pacific.  Brightly 
written,  and  has  a  good  account  of  the  throwing  up  of  a 
volcanic  island. 

"Ralph  Wynward,"  by  H.  Elrington  (Nelson  and 
Sons,  310  pp.,  two  illustrations,  2s.  6d.). — The  story 
of  the  sackmg  of  Youghal  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  told  by  two  boys  who  had  been  kidnapj>ed  at 
Bristol  and  carried  over  to  Ireland.  There  is  enough  of 
adventure  for  most  boys. 

"Fifine  and  Her  Friends,"  by  Sheila  E..  Braine 
(Nelson  and  Sons,  192  pp.,  illustrated,  is.  6d.). — The 
^  various  adventures  of  the  daughter  of  a  Parisian  lady,  a 
seaside  ua  f,  and  an  a-tist  brother  and  sister,  who  all  meet 
in  a  quaint  Normandy  village,  and  to  whom  more  happens 
in  a  fortnight  than  is  the  case  in  many  a  life-time. 

"  Three  Scottish  Heroines,"  by  Elizabeth  Traice 
(Nelson  and  Sons,  188  pp.,  is.  6d.,  two  illustrations). 
— Grizel  Hume,  Grizel  Cochrane,  and  the  Countess  of 
Nithsdaleareatrioof  whom  Scotland  may  well  be  proud, 
and  whose  hi^^tory  bears  to  be  told  again  and  again.  The 
authoress  may  be  congratulated  on  her  theme  and  her 
m  anner  of  relating  it.  ' 

"A  Happy  Failure  "—a  story  for  girls— by  Ethel 
Dawson  (Nelson  and  Sons,  189  pp.,  is.  6d.). — An 
amusing  account  of  a  family  left  in  poverty  by  the  death 
of  the  farther  and  failure  of  a  bank.  They  take  a  house 
in  the^  country  as  a  boarding  house,  and  the  daughters 
sersv*.  V  CPglk,  housemaid,  and  parlourmaid,  Avith  three 
>yeddiQgs  as  a  result. 


"A  Book  of  Heroes,"  by  Henr>'  Johnson  (Religious 
Tract  Society,  illustrated,  255  pp.,  2s.).— A  charming 
^ift  book  for  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  scorn  alt  that 
IS  not  fiction.  Tyndale,  Gustavus  Vasa,  William  Penn, 
and  the  brave  Irish  doctor  of  yesterday  are  amongst  the 
heroes.    Heroines  are  not  excluded,  however. 

"Once  Upon  a  Time,"  a  book  of  adventures  with  15 
illustrations  (Religious  Tract  Society,  319  pp.,  2s.  6d.). 
— This  collection  of  stories,  chiefly  reprints  from 
volumes  of  the  Leisure  Honr,  now  out  of  circulation,  are 
mostly  told  by  eye-witnesses.  They  comprise  adventure 
by  land  and  sea,  amongst  cannibals  and  on  high 
mountains. 

In  "Queen  Moo's  Talismaii"  (Kegan  Paul)  Alice 
Disar  le  Plongeon  endeavours  to  introduce  to  her  readers 
many  of  the  long  forgotten  customs  and  ceremonies  of 
Yucatan.  Several  illustrations  help  to  create  a  proper 
atmosphere,  and  the  music  of  several  ceremonial  dances 
renders  the  work  more  complete. 

"The  Blessedness  of  Iiene  Farquhar,"  by  Eglanton 
Thorhe  (Religious  Trapt  Society,  2s.  6d.). — By  the  means 
of  easy  social  circumstances  and  a  worldly  •  minded 
mother,  the  heroine  of  this  novel  seems  destined  10 
become  a  society  beauty.  A  serious  accident  befalls  her, 
however,  and  the  story  deals  with  her  awakening  to  better 
things  and  her  subsequent  happy  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  her  sisters.  The  book  ends  cheerfully  with  the  res- 
toration of  Irene's  health  and  the  return  of  her  hera 

"Another  Man's  Money,"  by  David  Lyall  (Religious 
Tract  Society,  375  pp.,  3s.  6d.).— This  book  contains  iwa 
interesting  stories  of  Scottish  life.  The  first  describes 
life  in  a  Highland  glen,  and  tells  of  a  girl  who  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  herself  for  love  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
she  lives  by  marrying  a  man  she  does  not  love.  The 
story  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  marriage  was  prevented  and 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  glen  brought  about  through 
the  dream  of  a  Highland  woman.  The  second  stor>'  is 
a  character  study  of  a  man  whose  religion  is  merely 
external,  and  though  at  first  he  seems  to  make  a  success 
of  life,  he  finally  reaps  the  har%»est  of  his  hypocrisy  and 
dies  in  prison. 

"Alwyn  Rayendale,"  by  Evelyn  Everett-Green 
(Religious  Tract  Society.  One  Illustration,  375  pp^ 
3s.  6d.). — An  original  and  fascinating  stor>'.  The  hero  at 
the  age  of  ten  plights  his  troth  to  a  little  maid  of  six.  In 
after  years  he  meets  and  loves  a  beauti&l  gn-l,but  hrhas 
a  quixotic  idea  that  he  is  bound  to  redeem  the  childish 
pledge  he  had  made.  The  story  ends  happily,  as  he  after- 
wards discovers  that  the  love  of  his  childhood  and  the 
love  of  his  manhood  are  one. 

"Th2  Beaufoy  Romances,"  by  Hamilton  Drummond 
(Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  352  pp.,  illustrated,  6s.).  A  series 
of  exploits  in  the  time  of  Louis  XI. — Raimond  Seigiieur 
de  Beaufoy,  although  assuming  to  achieve  great  things, 
becomes  at  times  almost  wearisome.  The  most  interest- 
ing romance  is  "  How  Beaufoy  Cured  the  Madness  of 
Mesnil." 

"  The  House  at  Bramblin^  Minister,"  by  Bessie  Mar- 
chant  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  220 
pp.,  illustrated,  2s.). — A  splendid  book  for  children, 
being  an  amusing  tale  of  a  haunted  house. 

"  The  Highway  of  Fate,"  by  Rosa  N.  Carey  (Mac- 
millan,  506  pp.,  price  63.)  is  a  bright,  refreshing  novel, 
dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  a  young  lady,  who  not  wishing 
to  be  a  burden  upon  a  hard-working  brother,  enters  lifers 
conflict  as  a  companion.  Miss  Dumford,  her  employer, 
the  daughter  of  a  soap-boiler,  although  an  eccentric  and 
uneducated  woman,  is  a  very  kind-hearted  one,  and  it  is 
upon  her  kindness  that  Miss  Carey  has  based  her  novel 
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The  Progress  of  the  World. 


LONDON,  Dec.  2nd,  1902. 

What  progress  have  we  made  in 
The  1902?    Of  visible  progress  we  have 

Closing  Year,    nf^^de  none.    But  the  rate  at  which 

we  were  progressing  backwards  is 
checked.  And  that  is  something  to  be  thankful  for. 
Nor  must  we  forget,  in  counting  up  our  mercies,  that 
this  year  brought  us  the  boon  of  the  addition  of 
250,000  unwilling  subjects.  We  sorely  needed  such 
an  infusion  of  virile  blood  in  the  somewhat  shrunken 
veins  of  our  Empire.  The  Boers  bring  to  us  the 
heroic  qualities  in  which,  as  a  race,  we  have  begun  to 
fail.  Strong,  sturdy,  sober,  silent,  they  have  been 
tested  and  proved  in  the  fiery  ordeal  of  merciless 
war  to  be  distinctly  superior,  man  for  man,  to  those 
who  overwhelmed  them  by  brute  force  of  numbers, 
by  the  ruthless  employment  of  "  methods  of  bar- 
barism." We  have  now  got  some  more  fellow-citizens 
in  South  Africa  who  believe  in  something  greater 
than  dividends,  and  who  prefer  their  Bible  to  De 
Beers.  Before  the  war  we  had  no  idea  that  the  Boers 
themselves  were  worth  while  stealing,  kidnapping,  or 
otherwise  forcibly  converting  into  subjects  of  the 
King.  Goldfields,  yes  —territory,  yes — despite  Lord 
Salisbury.  But  Boers,  no.  Now  that  we  have  dis- 
covered that  the  Boers  are  incomparably  more 
valuable  than  all  the  diamonds  of  Golconda  or 
all  the  gold  of  the  Rand,  we  must  reckon  their  enrol- 
ment as  fellow-citizens  as  the  greatest  boon  which  we 
have  received  in  1902. 


It  is,  of  course,  very  hard  upon  the 
How  the  Boers  Boers  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  a 
Save  ti^Bmplre.  foreign  yoke,  however  useful  it  may 

be  for  the  foreign  yoke- maker.  But 
those  of  us  who  struggled  to  the  last  against  the 
annexation  of  the  Republics  may  at  least  take  con- 
solation from  the  fact  that  if  the  Jingoes  have  got  the 
goldfields,  the  pro-Boers  have  secured  a  reinforce- 
ment which  will  enable  them,  with  ordinary  good 
management,  to  treat  Jingodom  as  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel  treated  Lucifer.  For  it  is  our  new  fellow- 
subjects  who  will  rule  South  Africa,  as  our  Dutch  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  Colony  rule  the  Cape.  And  thanks  to  the 
passionate  sympathy  and  ardent  admiration  which  the 
Boers  have  excited  in  the  most  serious,  and  in  the 
long  run  the  most  powerful  'section  of  the  British 
public,  they  can  count  upon  enthusiastic  and 
unstinting  support  in  this  country  for  all  the  steps 
which  they  may  take  to  realise  Mr.  Rhodes's  ideal, 
by  eliminating  the  Imperial  factor  from  South  Africa 
as  completely  as  it  is  now  eliminated  from  Canada  and 
Australia*  The  Boers  may  save  the  Empire  yet.  In 
the  opinion  of  men  as  competent  and  as  highly 
placed  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Sir  E.  Barton,  the 
Empire  will  be  shattered  to  pieces  unless  a  resolute  veto 
is  imposed  upon  the  fantastic  proposals  of  our  Jingoes. 
The  Boers  will  help  us  to  supply  that  veto.  The 
war  has  at  least  done  one  good  thing.  It  has 
revealed  the  Boers  in  such  heroic  guise  that  no  small 
number  of  the  British  people  have  conceived  for  their 
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at 
Home. 


nation  a  Far  more  ardent  affection  than  our  people 
have  ever  felt  for  any  foreign  nationality.  With  their 
aid  we  hope  we  may  make  the  Empire  worthy  of  its 
new  subjects. 

Progress  at  home  has  been  of  two 
Fvgress  kinds — upwards  and  downwards.  One 
assists  the  other.  The  persistent 
efforts  of  Ministers  to  reverse  the 
great  principles  upon  which  British  legislation  has 
been  based  for  fifty  years  has  contributed  to  the 
reconstitution  of  Liberal  unity.  Even  the  unworthy 
jealousies  and  morbid  sensitiveness  of  rival  leaders 
cannot  maintain  party  divisions  when  Ministers  are 
putting  the  knife  to  the  throat  of  Free  Trade  and 
reimposing  religious  tests.  We  owe  many  thanks  to 
Ministers  for  their  services  in  this  matter.  The  men 
who  throw  a  dam  across  a  stream  are  merely  storing 
up  energy  which,  undammed,  would  have  been  wasted. 
Of  evidence  of  positive  progress  on  the  other  side  may 
be  noted  the  gradual  waking  up  of  John  Bull  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  shortcomings,  the  beginning  of  great 
national  agitations  in  favour  of  Old  Age  Pensions 
and  on  the  Housing  question,  and  the  universal 
conviction  that  radical  measures  of  reform  must  be 


employed  in  order  to  save  the  trade  of  the  Thames  and 
to  remedy  the  congestion  of  London.  Further,  note 
as  a  sign  of  progress  that  the  Unionists  are  beginning 
to  realise  their  failure  in  Ireland,  and  that  there  is  a 
general  expectation  that  the  New  Year  will  see  a  bold 
attempt  to  settle  the  Land  Question  once  for  all.  The 
support  given  by  the  Irish  to  the  Clerical  party  on 
the  Education  Bill  has  been  a  useful  reminder  to  all 
of  us  that  if  we  persist  in  refusing  to  allow  Ireland  to 
manage  her  own  affairs  she  will  very  effectively  assert 
her  right  to  manage,  or  mismanage,  the  affairs  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  key  to  all  steady  progress  is  to 
The  Key       be  found  in  the  federation  of  all 
Future  Progress.       forces  that  make  for  progress.  I 
confess  to  a  thrill  of  gratitude  when 
I  read  the  cablegram  which  reported  that  the  British 
Labour  leaders  whom  Mr.  Moseley  has  conveyed  on 
a  tour  of  education  through  the  United  States  had 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  establish- 
ing in  this  country  an  organisation  similar  to  the 
National  Civic  Federation  which  has  produced  such 
excellent  results  in  America.    For  the  National  Civic 
Federation  is  the  child  of  the  Civic  Federation  of 


The  Great  Dam  across  the  Nile  at  Assouan. 

Innugiiralcd  this  month  hy  the  Duke  of  Conna 
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Chicago,  which  dates  from  the  time  when  Mr.  R.  M. 
Easley,  now  the  able  and  indefatigable  secretary  of 
the  Federation,  but  then  only  a  newspaper  reporter, 
interviewed  me  on  my  arrival  in  Chicago  about  my 
favourite  ideal,  the  Civic  Church.  It  is,  indeed,  welcome 
to  find  that  from  the  grain  of  thought  sown  nine  years 
ago  an  institution  should  have  sprung  up  and  taken 
such  firm  root  in  the  New  World.  It  will  be  curious 
if  Mr.  Moseley's  deputation  brings  back  as  its  most 
useful  contribution  to  the  future  industrial  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain  a  report  of  the  experimental 
verification  by  the  Americans  of  the  soundness  of  the 
doctrine  which  they  received  from  the  Review  of 
Reviews  and  its  editor  nine  years  ago.  .The  idea  of 
the  Civic  Federation,  like  the  idea  of  Democracy, 
was  bom  here,  but  not  until  they  both  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  took  root  in  America  did  they  secure 
widespread  recognition  in  the  Old  World. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  has  left 
The  England  to  perform  two  very  different 

the  Durbar,  functions.  This  month  he  will  open 
the  great  dam  which  Sir  John  Aird 
has  thrown  across  the  Nile,  one  of  the  most  useful 
monuments  of  the  Imperial  engineer  in  the  Victorian 
Age.  From  thence  he  will  go  to  Delhi,  to  the  Coro- 
nation Durbar,  where 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 

he  will  sit  exalted  among  the  tributary  princes  who 
w^ill  be  assembled  to  acclaim  the  accession  of  his 
brother  Edward  VII.  It  will  be  a  great  pageant,  but 
a  hollow  one.  We  have  not  won  the  love,  although 
we  may  have  compelled  the  submission,  of  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects.  One  of  the  most  significant "  pointers," 
as  they  call  them  in  America,  which  has  recently 
attracted  my  attention  was  the  uneasy  misgiving  of  the 
Boer  officers  whom  we  sent  as  prisoners  to  India  con- 
cerning the  stabiKty  of  our  rule.  "  We  are  part  of  sit 
Empire  now,"  said  a  Commandant  the  other  day,  "  and 
India  is  our  concern  as  much  as  it  is  yours.  And,  to 
speak  honestly,  I  don't  like  the  prospect  of  our  invest- 
ments in  that  quarter."  If  only  the  I'^sh  would  make 
India  their  concern  there  might  be  some  hope.  But 
until  they  do  the  grim  realities  of  famine  and  plague 
will  be  hidden  from  sight  by  the  bewildering  splendour 
of  Coronation  Durbars  and  the  like. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  central 
A  Trtbute      figure  at  the  Durbar  will  not  be  the 
Lord  Curzon.     King's  brother,  but   Lord  Curzon. 

The  present  Viceroy  has  shown  him- 
self keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  for  doing  justice 


Photograph  hy\  \LafayetU. 


The  Duke  of  Connaug^ht 

between  the  dominant  white  caste  and  the  native 
population.  The  severity  with  which  he  punished  the 
9th  Lancers  for  allowing  natives  to  be  murdered  with 
impunity  at  the  gates  of  their  encampment  has  been 
much  resented  by  the  friends  of  the  officers,  who,  it 
may  frankly  be  admitted,  were  very  hardly  dealt  with. 
Collective  punishment  is  never  ideally  just,  and  in  this 
case  the  innocent  suffered  With  the  guilty.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Lord  Curzon  erred,  if 
he  erred  at  all,  on  the  right  side.  There  is  a  constant 
tendency  among  men,  and  perhaps  still  more  among 
women  of  a  dominant  military  caste,  to  forget  that 
each  of  the  dusky  myriads  of  their  fellow-subjects  is 
entitled  to  justice — that  his  life  counts  like  that  of  a 
white  man.  It  is  impossible  to  exorcise  this  foul 
fiend,  but  Lord  Curzon  does  well  to  spare  no  effort 
to  keep  it  in  check.  When  a  major  is  hanged  for 
killing  his  native  servant,  or  a  District  Commissioner 
sent  to  gaol  for  leaving  his  Eurasian  offspring  unpro- 
vided for,  more  will  have  been  done  to  justify  our 
rule'  in  India  than  can  be  effected  by  a  score  of 
Durbars. 
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Sandringfaam,  wliere  the  King^  entertained  the  Kaiser. 


xi.afayttU. 


*  Penimddocke;" 


The  need  for  administering  justice 
with  an  even  hand  is  often  forgotten 
nearer  home  than  in  India.  Mr. 
Justice  Bigham,  fresh  from  his  tour 
in  Soutli  Africa,  last  month  added  a  new  and 
suggestive  word  to  the  English  language.  He  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey  on  a  charge  of  cruelty  to  her  child 
one  Mrs.  Penruddocke,  a  person—it  is  worse  to  call 
her  a  woman  than  to  call  her  a  lady — who  moved  in 
good  county  society  in  Wiltshire.  Her  husband  was 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  the  family,  besides  its 
ancient  traditions,  could  boast  of  having  a  relative 
in  the  Cabinet.  The  cruelty  was  fully  proved  — 
a.s  is  almost  always  the  case  when  the  prosecution  is 
set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Waugh,  the  guardian  angel  of 


I.e  Rirr\ 


fParis. 


T!;e  Kaiser  in  England  as  a  Multichange  Artist. 

An  iiHi.inlancous  photograph  of  Emperor  Wilttiin  at  the  moment  of  his 
landing  at  Dover. 


English  children.  The  jury  unanimously  found  the 
accused  guilty,  and  everyone  anticipated  a  sentence 
of  imprisonment,  say,  of  three  months  if  the  judge 
were  lenient,  or  of  nine  if  he  took  into  considera- 
tion the  aggravating  circumstances  of  the  case — 
such  as  the  position  of  the  prisoner  and  the  wanton 
nature  of  her  crime.  To  the  amazement  of  all,  and 
to  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  the  jury. 
Mr.  Justice  Bigham  inflicted  the  merely  nominal 
punishment  of  a  fine  of  ^^50 — less  than  the  cost  of  a 
ball-dress.  But  it  was  a  cruel  kindness ;  for  the 
popular  imagination  conceived  a  subtle  and  far  more 
terrible  punishment  than  "  three  months*  hard." 
Henceforth,  among  the  criminal  classes,  "  Penrud- 
docke "  will  become  the  cant  word  lor  excessive 
leniency.  When  Scotch  Maggie,  at  Greenwich,  got 
"  one  month's  hard  "  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly, 
sh?  hurled  at  the  Court  the  fwirting  sneer,  "  Not  much 
I'enruddocke  about  that."  So  Penruddocke  takes  its 
place  beside  Boycott,  Jerrymander,  Bowdler^  Endicott, 
and  others  of  that  ilk,  necessitating  in  all  future 
dictionaries  of  the  English-speaking  wqrld  some  such 
entry  as  this  :  - 

Penruddocke:  used  as  substantive  or  verb;  once  the  oaine 
of  an  honourable  English  family,  but  now  a  synonym  for 
jiulgraents  where  serious  offences  are  treated  with  untxpcctcd 
leniency.  It  originated  in  the  sentence  of  ^^50  imposed  b>- 
Justice  Higham  upon  Mrs.  Penruddocke,  a  person  of  good  social 
position,  convicted  of  the  crime  of  cruelly  illtfeating  her  little 
daughter. 

The  chief  event  in  the  world  of 
international  politics  in  November 
waii  the  visit  of  the  Kaiser  to  the 
King.  People  are  beginning  to  take 
monarchs  too  seriously  nowadays.  The  Kaiser,  it  is 
true,  seldom  travels  without  an  object,  but  it  is  really 
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too  much  when  great  schemes  of  partition  are  talked 
of  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  King  Carlos  of 
Portugal  to  Windsor.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  for 
:r>overeigns  to  visit  each  other,  especially  if,  like  both 
Kaiser  and  King,  they  leave  their  Chancellors  behind. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  the  Tsar  was  in  London ;  and 
as  for  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  despite  his 
-effusive  declarations  to  Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  he  seems 
to  prefer  to  love  us  at  a  distance.  It  is  true  that  the 
Kaiser  did  see  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Lansdowhe 
at  Sandringham,  but  that  fact  afforded  no  justification 
(ox  the  nonsensical  stories  put  about  by  bat-eyed 
^ipectators  and  parochial  National  }^auew-eTs,  Con- 
sidering the  effect  of  the  previous  interview  between 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Kaiser,  it  is  surprising  that 
aome  of  these  sapient  commentators  did  not  announce 
that  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  been  summoned  to 
Sandringham  to  receive  the  Kaiser's  apology  for  the 
scurvy  fashion  in  which  he  egged  him  on  to  make  his 
Leicester  sjjeech  and  then  threw  him  over. 

Mr.  Balfour,  when  he  made  his  first 

Th«         Ninth  of  November  speech  as  Prime 
Prime  Mlnlster*s         .  i    •  •         ,  .1 

D6but.        Mmister,  ad m mistered  the  coup  de 

grdci'  to  the  lying  legends  about  the 

Kaiser's  visit.    He  described  them  as  "  the  wildest 


liy  sp.  cial  ^rwissijn  of  the  Proprietors  of  *  }*uuch"\ 

"  A  Purely  non-Political  Visit" 

Gamkkeki  kr  Punch  :  *'  Wish  you  good  sport,  si:  !  " 

[Si>'©:al  Cabinet  Ministers  havj  been  invited  to  mset  the  German  Emperor 
at  Sandringham.'. 

and  the  most  fantastic   inventions  which  even  an 
inventive  Press  has  ever  discovered."    He  then  threw 
ridicule   upon   the   "imaginary   negotiations"  and 
strange  bargains"  which  form  the  staple  of  these 


The  King. 


The  German 
Empbror. 


The  Queen 


The  Prince  ok 
Wales. 


The  Princess 
Victoria. 


A  Royal  Group  at  Sandrinsrham. 
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By  permusion  of  the  Proprietors  of  "  Punch**\ 

The  Lethal  Chamber. 

Rt.-Hon.  Superintendent  B-lk-r  :  "//i  you  go,  my  little  beauties  !  " 

fantastic  dreams.  Mr.  Balfour  then  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  prospect  of  peace.    He  said  : — 

I  know  not  that  any  danger  within  the  ken  of  human  wisdom 
menaces  in  the  smallest  degree,  that  peace  which  it  should  be 
our  earnest  endeavour  to  preserve.  I  believe  that  every  great 
Power  in  Europe  is  not  only  desirous  of  peace,  but  is  firmly 
resolved  that  peace  should  be  maintained. 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory — so  far  as  assur- 
ances go.  But  if  they  are  all  so  resolute  for  peace, 
why  are  they,  and  more  particularly  why  are  we, 
piling  up  colossal  armaments,  which  threaten  to  land 
us  all  in  bankruptcy  ?  Words  are  all  very  well ;  but 
deeds  are  more  eloquent.  If  what  Mr.  Balfour  said 
were  really  true,  why  should  he  not  revive  the  Tsar's 
"  Standstill "  proposition  even  now  ? 

Mr.  Balfour's  peroration  was  a  fine 
appeal  for  international  good-feeling 
and  good  manners  which  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain ought  to  have  heard.  But 
the  hero  of  the  Long  Spoon  was  absent.  He  was  in 
town,  for  he  and  Mr.  Balfour  that  morning  had  wit- 
nessed the  Ix)rd  Mayor's  procession  from  the  modest 
elevation  of  a  costermonge/s  cart ;  but  he  was  not  at 
the  Guildhall  at  night.  So  he  did  not  hear  his  chiefs 
eloquent  rebuke  : — 

I  can  only  say,  and  it  shall  be  my  last  word,  that  there  is  no 
desire  which  I  think  ought  to  be  more  constantly  present  to  the 
minds  of  European  statesmen,  there  is  no  sentiment  which  they 
ought  more  sedulously  to  cultivate  than  that  spirit  of  inter- 
national tolerance,  international  comprehension,  and,  if  it  may 
be,  international  friendship  and  international  love,  which,  if  duly 
encouraged,  will  have  the  most  powerful  effect  in  the  future, 
whenever  dangers  menace  European  peace,  in  enabling  us  to 
continue  that  great  policy  of  the  European  concert  which,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  has  been  in  the  past  a  great  instrument  for 
peace,  an. I  is  destined,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  future  to  play  an 
iTven  greater  part  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  Christendom 
fhan  it  has  during  the  years  that  have  recently  elapsed.  That 
this  should  happily  result  from  the  common  union,  from  the 
cultivation  of  affection  between  luirt  pe  .n  peoples,  and  from  the 


Towards 
the 

United  States 
of 
Europe. 


mutual  understanding  of  European  statesmen,  ought  to  be  tb«^ 
most  earnest  prayer  of  every  man  who  has  iit  heart  the  future  of 
civilisation  and  that  peace  upon  which  civilisation  is  based. 

Laborare  est   orare.    While   Mr.    Balfour  piously- 

prays  for  the  cultivation  o^  affection,  Mr.  Chamberlairv 

works  hard  in  sowing  tares  among  the  good  seed^ 

with  such  results  as  we  see  in  the  universal  hatred 

and  distrust  with  which  we  are  regarded  by  our 

neighbours. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  debates  on 
The  Education    the  Education  Bill  last  month  has 
Rammed  Through.been  —  to  use  a  Hibemicisro — the 

suppression  of  debate  by  the  use  of  the 
guillotine-closure  by  comjmrtments.  Mr.  Balfour, 
finding  it  impossible  to  get  his  Bill  through  before 
Christmas,  moved  on  November  iith  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  shutting  down  all  discussion  on  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  after  fixed  dates  arbitrarily  laid  down  for  the 
termination  of  the  consideration  of  such  clause. 
The  motion  was  carried  by  284  votes  to  152,  and 
with  the  aid  of  this  lethal  weapon  Mr.  Balfour  has 
forced  the  Bill  through  Committee.  The  third  reading^ 
is  moved  to-night.  Very  few  alterations  have  been  made 
\ti  the  Bill,  and  most  of  those  that  have  been  made 
have  been  more  in  the  direction  of  Clericalism  than  of 
Nonconformity.  The  central  principle  remains  intact. 
The  clerical  schools  are  henceforth  to  be  paid  for 
entirely  from  the  public  funds,  the  headmasters  and 
mistresses  must  all  submit  to  the  test  of  accepting  the 
dogma  of  the  Church  to  which  the  school  belongs, 
and  no  effective  control  is  given  to  the  representatives 
of  the  public  over  the  teaching  in  the  school^  either 
secular  or  religious. 

The  only  commotion  created  by  any 

The         of  the   amendments    proposed  in. 
Kenyon-Slaney    ^        •  ^  •    j  u  j 

Amendment.  Committee  was  raised  by  an  amend- 
ment moved  by  Colonel  Kenyon- 
Slaney.  This  amendment  runs  thus  (4th  sub-section^ 
7  th  Clause)  :  Religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in 
a  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education  autho- 
rity, in  accordance  with  the  tenour  of  the  provisions 
(if  any)  of  the  trust  deed  relating  thereto,  and 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  managers^  It 
was  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
majority  of  211  to  41,  everyone,  save  a  handful 
of  "  Hughligans  " — followers  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil — 
being  satisfied  that  such  a  provision  was  eminently 
reasonable  and  just.  But  as  soon  as  the  High 
Church  clergy  discovered  that  they  were  to  have  a 
body  of  laymen  interfering  with  their  high  and  exclu- 
sive prerogative  of  deciding  what  particular  bracwi 
of  the  assorted  lots  of  dogma  which  go  under  the 
common  name  of  Anglicanism  should  be  ser\'ed  (up 
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to  the  children  as  the  only  true  and  genuine 
Christian    religion,    they    made    a    great  outcry. 

Here  is  Erastianisra  with  a  vengeance  I  Out 
upon  it !  Away  with  the  Bill !  It  is  not  fit  to  live  ! " 
But  at  the  great  meeting  at  Albert  Hall,  the  Bishop  of 
London  spoke  sofdy  to  the  irate  clerics,  and  assured 
them  that  the  reference  in  the  amendment  to  the 
trust  deed  rendered  the  proposed  control  of  the 
managers  quite  nugatory.  For  if  the  trust  deeds  do 
not  already  provide  for  an  appeal  to  the  Bishops  when- 
ever the  managers  differed  from  the  parsons,  they 
could  be  speedily  manufactured.  This  assurance,  given 
forth  on  the  authority  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
warded  off  a  threatened  vote  of  censure,  but  it  left  the 
hearts  of  the  sacerdotalists  still  sore.  So  on  Novem- 
ber 27  th  they  proposed  to  strike  the  amendment  out 
altogether.  They  were  defeated  by  294  votes  against 
35.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  House  of  Ldrds 
will  have  to  say.  The  highflyers  among  the  clergy 
detest  the  Bishops'  control  almost  as  much  as  that  of 
the  lay  managers.  For  their  ideal  seems  to  be  that 
each  man  (parson)  should  be  allowed  to  do  exactly 
what  seemeth  right  in  his  own  eyes,  none  daring  to 
make  him  afraid,  least  of  all  his  Bishop. 

I  had  written  so  far  when  the  situa- 
Yet  Afiother  tion  was  again  transformed  by  the 
Surprise.      jeply  of  the  Attorney  -  General  to 

Mr,  Kenyon : — 

The  only  reference  to  the  Bishop  on  my  view  of  this  clause 
will  be  on  any  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  religious  teach- 
ing. On  every  other  question — as  to  the  management  of  the 
religious  teaching,  how  it  is  to  be  given,  and  by  whom — the 
managers  will  have  full  control,  and  no  appeal  will  lie  against 
their  decision.  If  the  managers  should  infringe  the  terms  o(  the 
trust  as  regards  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction,  as 
defined  by  the  deed  itself  or  by  the  Bishop  on  reference  in  terms 
of  the  deed,  the  proper  remedy  would  be,  as  in  the  case  of  any 
abuse  of  a  charitable  trust,  by  an  information  in  the  name  of  the 
Attorney-General. 

This  knocks  on  the  head  the  Bishop  of  London's 
assurance  that  the  clause  would  leave  intact  "  the 
normal  duty  of  the  clergyman  to  give  and  superintend 
the  religious  teaching  of  the  school."  The  famous 
appeal  to  the  Bishop  can  only  be  taken  on  a  question 
of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  teaching  given  by  direction 
of  the  managers,  and  even  from  it  there  yriW  be  an 
appeal  to  the  Civil  Courts.  So  as  we  go  to  press 
Erastianism  is  once  more  triumphant.  But  what  will 
« the  clericals  do  now  ? 

Despite  the  set-back  at  Devonport  in 
The  Swinff     October,  the  by-elections  and  the 
Pendulum.      Municipal   Elections  of  November 
show  unmistakable  tokens  of  the  rise 
of  the  Liberal  tide  and  the  fall  of  the  Unionist 
majority.     At  the  Municipal  Elections  the  Education 


Bill  was  made  a  test  question  in  230  towns,  resulting- 
in  a  gain  of  61  seats  by  the  opponents  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  votes  given  were — To  opponents  of  the 
Bill,  354,579  j  to  supporters  of  the  Bill,  280,313 — 
majority  for  opponents,  74,226.  Municipal  Elections; 
are,  however,  often  misleading  :  so  many  local  questions, 
cause  cross-voting.  The  elections  for  Orkney  and 
Shetland  and  for  Cleveland  are  much  more  significant. 
Mr.  Wason,  the  sitting  member  for  Orkney,  went 
over  to  the  Opposition  on  the  subject  of  the  Educa-^ 
tion  Bill,  and,  in  order  to  test  the  question,  he 
resigned  his  seat  and  appealed  for  re-election.  He 
was  opposed  by  a  Liberal  and  a  Conservative.  He 
polled  2,402  votes,  the  Liberal  2,000,  making  4,403: 
votes  against  the  Bill,  while  the  Conservative  only- 
polled  740.  In  Cleveland,  the  Unionists  assailed 
a  Liberal  seat  held  at  the  last  Election  by  a  majority 
of  1,428.  They  thought  they  could  pull  it  down,  if 
they  could  not  actually  win  the  seat.  The  majority 
went  up  to  2,036.  At  East  Toxteth  the  Unionists 
kept  the  seat,  but  their  majority  went  down  from  1,92^ 
to  377-    These  signs  are  unmistakable. 

li  Readers  of  this  Review  will  not  be 

Mr.  Hoftneyr  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Jan 
at  Work.  Hofmeyr  has  lost  no  time,  after  his 
return  to  South  Africa,  in  giving  effect 
to  his  views  as  to  the  future  of  the  Afrikander  Bond. 
A  Congress  of  the  Bond  will  shortly  be  summoned  ta 
sanction  its  transformation  from  merely  a  Cape 
Colony  organisation  into  a  great  South  African  union. 
The  constitution  of  the  Bqnd  is  to  be  'altered  in  the 
following  particulars : — 

The  name  of  the  Bond  becomes  the  South  African  Party.  A 
new  article  is  inserted  declaring  that  the  aim  of  the  party  is  the 
realisation  of  the  unity  of  the  different  nationalities  in  British. 
South  Africa  and  the  Federation  of  the  South  African  Colonies,, 
with  due  regard  to  their  individual  interests  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  Crown.  Another  new  article  defines  the  external 
relationships  of  such  a  Federation  as  ^milar  ^to  those  of  Canada,, 
and  its  internal  relationships  as  similar  to  those  existing  between* 
the  French  and  the  English  elements  in  Canada.  A  further 
new  article  provides  that  membership  is  open  to  anyone  born  ia 
South  Africa  or  permanently  settled  therein. 

When  these  changes  are  formally  approved  the  new 
organisation  will  be  wide  enough  to  include  all  good 
Afrikanders,  and  it  will  probably  become  the  governing 
body  in  every  South  African  State,  excepting  Rhodesia,, 
and  possibly  Natal. 

Immense  interest  was  taken  this  year 
November  Elections  in  the  November  Elections  in  the 
In  United  States.   They  were  regarded 

America.  ^^^^  ^j^^^     ^  crucial  test  of  the- 

extent  to  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  succeeded  ia 
securing  popular  support.  The  result  was  tolerably 
decisive.    Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  writing  in  the  Affwricatw 
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J^niew  of  Reviews^  says  that  the  elections  will  hot 
affect  the  relative  party  strength  in  the  Seniate,  but 
they  reduce  the  Republican  strength  in  Congress  to 
thirty  votes  :— 

According  to  normal  precedents,  a  strong  reaction  was  due  last 
month.  That  the  reaction  as  a  whole  was  only  slight,  and  in 
some  States  not  visible  at  all,  is  regarded  by  authorities  in  both 
jxirties  as  due  to  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  President  Roose- 
A^elt  more  than  to  any  other  factor.  Not  a  single  State  was 
•completely  carried  by  the  Democrats  last  month  outside  of  the 
former  slaveholding  group,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Nevada, 
-where  results  never  have  any  outside  significance.  In  addition 
to  carrying  all  the  Northern  States  except  Nevada,  the  Repub- 
licans also  prevailed  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia. 
Thirty-one  States  were  carried  by  the  Republicans,  and  fourteert 
i)y  the  Democrats.  If  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  were 
lo  be  determine<l  by  last  month's  voting,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  Republican  candidate  would  have  322  electoral  votes, 
AS  against  154  for  the  Democratic  candidate,  the  Republican 
majority  being  ij68,  or  considerably  larger  than  McKinley's 
majority  over  Bryan.  Of  the  tw^ty-two  governors  of  Slates 
elected  on  Novembc:  4th,  all  but  six  are  Republicans. 

It  is  a  curious  sequel  to  the  Colonial 

The         Conference  that  Mr.  Bond,  the  Prime 

Amerlcanlsatlon  Minister  of  Newfoundland,  should 
of 

Newfoundland,  have  no  sooner  left  London  than  he 
went  to  Washington,  where  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  Stat-s,  which  was  signed  by  Mr.  Hay 
and  the  British  Ambassador  on  November  8th. 
Under  this  treaty  various  products  of  the  fisheries 
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of  Newfoundlaad  will  be  admitted  into  the 
United  States  free  of  duty.  In  return,  the 
fishing  vessels  of  the^  United  States  in  the 
waters  of  Newfoundland  obtain  the  long-coveted  privi- 
lege of  purchasing  bait  fishes  without  restriction. 
Furthermore,  many  articles  of  American  manufacture 
are  to  be  admitted  to  Newfoundland  free  of  duty,  and 
various  other  specified  supplies  at  merely  nominal 
rates.  It  is  the  American  market  far  more  than  the 
American  Government  which  is  Americanising  the 
world. 

The  question  whether  a  good  man  has 
Hugh  Pplce^Hughes  a  right  to  do  himself  to  death  by 
Dr.  Parker,     overwork  is  one  which  is  raised  in  an 

acute  form  by  the  death  of  Hugh 
Price  Hughes  last  month  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-five, 
while  Dr.  Parker  lasted  till  he  was  scTcnty-two. 
The  answer  is,  probably,  that  it  ^11  depends  upon 
circumstances.  That  it  is  sometimes  not  only  right, 
but  an  imperious  duty,  to  sacrifice  one's  life  for 
others  is  obvious.  Quintus  Curtius,  when  he  leapt 
into  .the  gulf  in  the  Forum,  only  did  in  one  heroic 
moment  what  Hugh  Price  Hughes  did  in  instilmeots. 
There  is  always  enough  sin  and  sorrow  in  the  world 
to  justify  anyone  spending  his  life,  either  wholesale 
or  retail,  in  an  attempt  to  improve  matters.  But  the 
crucial  question,  which  eager  and  impulsire  souls  are 
always  apt  to  ignore,  is,  whether  most  improvement 
can  be  effected  by  going  slow  and  lasting  long,k  or  by 
spending  all  your  life  in  one  magnificent,  .miiesting 
attack  upon  the  foe?  Hugh  Price  Hughes 'answered 
the  question  in  one  way  ;  Joseph  Parkef  in  die  other. 
Perhaps  both  were  right".  But  the  questic^' -  for  ib 
who  survive  is  serious  and  practical.  . 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a*  "greater 
jjj^         contrast  than   that   whicfaL<  i^^isted 
Fallen  Leaders,  between   the  sturdy  old  JWorfinm- 

brian  who  for  a  quarter;  of  . .«  cen- 
tury occupied  the  City  Temple,  and  the  litibfi^  a?tiye, 
enthusiastic  Welshman,  to.  whom  is  due  mQi!e|:Cfa^  to 
any  otHfer  man  the  revival  and  renewal  of  th^jigvit  of 
Methodism.  Both  men  believed  profoundly.  ^  tbeir 
religion^  and  hardly  less  devoutly  in  the^is^ves. 
Hughes  was  more  of  a  propagandist,  Pj^ker  "was  a 
preacher  et  pmterca  tdhil.  Both  were  volwiinous 
writers,  and  both  represented  to  milUoQSciMbf> . stever  ^ 
heard  their  voices  a  recognised  standard  of  public  and 
private  morality  to  which  it  would  be  well  if  aD 
men  were  to  conform.  Dr.  Parker  was  more  of 
a  humorist  and  much  more  gifted  with  the  dramatic 
sense.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  was  more  exuberant  in 
his  energy,  more  incisive,  in  his  writings,  and,  ia 
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short,  much  more  of  a  Celt  than  his  senior.  If 
Hughes  had  spared  himself  he  might  have  lived  as 
long  as  Parker,  but  he  could  never  slow  up,  and 
his  work  slew  him  in  the  traces.  The  English- 
speaking  world  is  poorer  by  the  disappearance  of 
these  two  doughty  Nonconformists,  and  for  a  time 
there  will  be  a  void  that  will  be  felt  in  the  City 
Temple  and  in  St.  James's  Hall.  At  present  no 
one  is  visible  on  the  horizon  who  can  fill  their 
place. 

The  death  of  Krupp  brought  the 
Tho^eath      Kaiser  to  the  funeral  of  the  iron- 
Herr  Krupp.     master.      The   deceased   was  the 
grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  firm. 
He  succeeded  his  father  when  thirty-four,  and  bore 
the  burden  of  an  immense  conglomerate  of  factories, 
mines,  and  shipyards  for  only  fourteen  years.    By  his 
will  he  leaves  his  widow  sole  heiress,  and  after  her 
the  colossal  fortune  will  pass  to  her  eldest  daughter. 


who  is  now  a  girl  of  seventeen.  The  Salic  law  for- 
tunately does  not  prevail  in  the  ne^v  dynast)'  of 
Money  Kings.  The  death  of  Herr  Krupp  has  been 
the  occasion  for  a  singular  encounter  between  the 
Kaiser  and  the  editor  of  the  Socialist  organ 
Vorwiirts,  The  Socialist  editor  evidently  believed 
that  the  deceased  was  not  the  ideal  philanthropist 
which  he  was  made  out  to  be  in  many  quarters,  and 
said  so  with  considerable  freedom.  Whereupon  the 
Kaiser,  after  attending  the  funeral,  declared  that  "  a 
deed  has  been  done  in  German  land  so  base  and  mean 
that  it  made  the  hearts  of  all  shudder,"  and  then,  dis- 
regarding all  that  has  bsen  written  on  the  monstrous 
criminality  of  boycotting,  he  called  upon  all  to  hold 
no  communion  or  relationship  with  the  author  of  this 
shameful  deed — which  he  declared  was  nothing  less 
than  murder  I  When  an  Emperor  attempts  to  organise 
the  boycotting  of  a  newspaj)er  things  must  have  come 
to  a  strange  paiis. 
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The  good  cause  of  Arbitration  pro- 
The  Progress  gresses  steadily.  Last  month  M. 
Arbitration.  Asser  gave  his  award  in  the  dispute 
between  the  Russian  and  American 
Government  arising  out  of  the  Behring  Sea  fisheries ; 
and  last  month  also  was  published  the  award  made 
in  the  name  of  our  King  which  settled  the  question 
between  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  at 
one  time  threatened  to  lead  to  war,  but  which  has 
now  led  to  a  cessation  of  armaments.  The  American 
Government  has  suggested  to  the  other  Powers 
that  they  should  refer  to  the  Hague  Tribunal 
the  question  whether  the  Chinese  ,  indemnity 
should  be  paid  in  gold  or  in  silver.  Affairs 
in  Venezuela  seem  to-  be  ripening  fast  for  settlement 
by  arbitration  or  otherwise.  A  story  has  gained 
currency  that  Mr.  Morgan  is  going  to  buy  up  the 
assets  of  Venezuela,  pay  off  the  claims  of  England 
and  Germany,  and  act  as  Receiver-General  for  the 
Venezuelan  treasury.  It  is  too  good  news  to  be 
true.  Morganisation  is  preferable  to  war.  Note  that 
at  the  International  Congress  of  Freemasons,  held 
this  year  at  Geneva,  it  was  unanimously  decided  that 
the  proposal  originally  put  forth  by  the  late  Dr.  Selenki 
should  be  accepted,  and  that  all  Masons  throughout 
the  entire  world  should  celebrate  the  opening  of  the 


The  late  Herr  Krupp 


Hague  Conference  on  May  i8th,  consecrating  the 
day  to  the  ideal  of  peace  and  justice  among  the 
nations.  Of  which  let  the  King  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  take  due  note. 


'IN  OUR  MIDST":  THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  ANNUAL  FOR  1903. 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER,  "  In  Our  Midst," 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  Review  of 
Reviews  Annual  for  next  year,  will  be  published 
almost  simultaneously  with  this  number  of  the  Review. 
Since  "  The  History  of  the  Mystery,"  I  have  not  published 
a  topical  story  till  now.  But  "In  Our  Midst  *  is  a  work 
of  fiction,  ahhough,  like  all  Review  of  Reviews  stories, 
it  deals  with  current  events,  and  has  a  serious  purpose 
underlying  its  more  or  less  imaginative  form. 

The  idea  of"  In  Our  Midst"  was  first  suggested  to  me 
when  I  was  reading  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  book  on 
Uganda.  As  I  turned  over  page  after  page  describing 
what  an  English  observer  thought  of  the  manners, 
customs,  truth  and  religion  of  the  Central  African  tribes, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  devote 
my  Annual  this  year  to  a  series  of  letters,  written  by  an 
imaginary  Central  African  who  had  come  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  on  our  manners,  morals,  politics 
and  civilisation.  That  is  the  plan  with  which  "  In  Our 
Midst "  was  started. 

I  soon  found,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
conceive  of  any  Central  African  chief  sufficiently  intelligent 


to  make  his  observations  upon  England  and  the  English 
other  than  grotesque.  So  as  to  get  a  suitable  observer 
I  imagined  the  purely  mythical  Greek  kingdom — or 
rather  queendom — of  Xanthia,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Central  Africa,  whose  inhabitants  have  observed  for 
more  than  2,ooj  years  the  institution  of  the  Matriarchate. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Xanthia  the  polity,  both  of  society 
and  of  the  State,  is  based  upon  the  subjection  of  man, 
as  that  of  Christendom  is  based  upon  the  subjection  of 
woman.  The  Xanthians  have  preserved  their  institutions 
from  overthrow  from  without  by  the  summary  process 
of  sacrificing  every  intruder  who  crosses  the  frontier 
before  the  altar  of  the  great  goddess  Cybele,  the 
incarnation  of  the  female  element  in  Nature. 

An  enthusiastic  evangelical  medical  missionary  makes 
his  way  in,  and  is  about  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  Temple 
of  Cybele,  when  he  is  reprieved  owing  to  the  illness 
of  Queen  Dione.  He  heals  her,  and  his  life  is  spared^ 
on  the  pretext  that  as  he  can  speak  Greek — the  sacred 
language  of  the  Xanthians — he  must  be  regarded,  not  as 
a  stranger,  but  as  one  of  themselves.  For  ten  years  he 
lives  under  the  protection  of  the  Queen,  and,  being  very 
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enthusiastic  and  ver>'  evangelical,  he  succeeds  in  convert- 
ing the  Xanthians  to  the  ethics  of  the  early  Christians.  It 
is  twenty  years  since  he  left  England,  and,  distance  lending 
enchantment  to  the  view,  he  imagines  that  England  is  a 
genuinely  Christian  country,  where  the  Prince  of  Peace 
reigns  supreme,  where  drunkenness  is  unknown,  and 
where,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the 
subjection  of  women,  womanhood  is  held  in  supreme 
reverence. 

Although  he  achieves  many  reformations  he  chafes 
against  the  conservatism  of  the  Xanthian  women, 
and  finally  provokes  antipathy  by  speaking  publicly 
against  the  subjection  of  man.  He  supports  his 
attack  by  the  assertion  that  in  England,  where  the 
subjection  of  women  prevails,  reform  is  rapid,  abuses 
are  not  permitted  to  .exist,  and  purity,  peace,  and  sobriety 
are  universal.  For  this  outrage  upon  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Xanthian  State  the  missionary'  is  promptly 
arrested,  and  would  have  been  doomed  to  immediate 
execution  but  for  the  intercession  of  the  Queen,  who 
suggtjsts  that  if  it  be  true  that  such  a  happy  state 
of  things  prevails  in  England  as  the  result  of  the 
subjection  of  woman,  it  would  be  wise  to  send  Callicrates, 
her  Chief  Councillor  (he  had  been  taught  English  by  the 
missionary),  to  Great  Britain,  in  order  that  he  might 
report  as  to  how  far  the  facts  correspond  with  the  ideal 
picture  of  the  missionary.  Callicrates  goes,  and  until  his 
return  the  life  of  the  missionary  is  spared. 

"  In  Our  Midst  "  contains  the  letters  which  this  envoy 
from  the  Matriarchal  State  of  Xanthia  sends  from 
England  to  Queen  Dione,  describing  England  and  the 
English  as  he  found  them  Anno  Domini  1902. 

It  is  obvious  what  scope  this  gives  to  the  satirist.  So 
far  from  being  expected  to  sum  up  with  judicial  im- 
partiality the  good  and  evil  existing  in  our  midst,  he  sets 
out  merely  to  represent  in  the  strongest  possible  light  the 
contrast  between  our  professions  and  our  performances. 
Callicrates  arrived  in  London  on  an  unfortunate  day,  for 
his  first  introduction  to  English  religion  was  at  the  grave 
of  Kensit,  whose  funeral  he  attended  with  an  evangefical 
friend,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  the  mis- 
sionary. From  such  a  beginning  it  can  be  easily  antici- 
pated what  impression  will  be  produced  upon  him  by  the 
England  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live. 

He  reports  his  impressions  to  the  Queen  with  the 
utmost  frankness.  He  deals  with  everjthing,  from  the 
advertisement  placards  on  the  walls  to  services  in  St. 
Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey.  By  an  exercise  of  great 
self-denial  on  my  part,  Callicrates  says  little  or  nothing 
about  the  recent  war  in  South  Africa.  But  he  has  much 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  English  newspapers,  and  the 
national  art,  music,  and  drama.  He  reports  upon  the 
condition  of  the  Thames  ;  upon  our  representative  system  ; 
on  the  House  of  Lords  ;  upon  the  condition  of  the  poor  ; 
upon  the  drunken  customs  of  the  English  ;  and,  above 
all,  upon  the  condition  of  woman  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  the  letters  of  Calli- 
crates, entitled  "Wherein  the  English  do  most  excel," 
will  afford  the  reader  some  idea  as  to  the  freedom  with 
which  he  handles  the  blots  upon  our  civilisation,  and  the 


uncompromising  severity  with  which,  as  is  natural  in  a 
man  reared  under  the  Matriarchate,  he  attributes  all  our 
evils  to  the  extent  of  the  subjection  of  women  : — 

The  English,  who  excel  all  other  nations  in  many  things, 
excel  most  of  all  in  the  Art  of  Labels.  To  thi^  they  attach  me 
most  extraordinaiy  importance.  They  think  they  can  atone  for 
any  defects  of  any  institution  or  commodity  by  bestowing  extra 
attention  upon  the  label.  The  sourer  the  wine  the  sweeter  the 
label. 

So,  O  most  gracious  and  beloved  Queen,  I  have  learned  to 
beware  of  labels  ;  for  they  label  avarice  Economy,  and  fraud 
Enterprise.  They  never  go  to  war  excepting  from  their  great  and 
exceeding  Love  of  Peace,  and  whenever  they  set  about  some 
supremely  dishonourable  enterprise  they  are  satisfied  if  they  can 
but  label  it  as  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  their  National 
Honour. 

But  the  most  curious  label  of  all  is  that  by  which  they  call 
their  Law  Courts  Courts  of  Justice.  Justice,  as  we  under- 
stand it  in  Xanthia,  is  just,,  impartial,  incapable  of  being  influ- 
enced by  fear  or  favour,  independent  of  class  prejudice, 
absolutely  colour-blind  as  to  differences' between  rich  and  poor, 
man  or  woman.  In  England  I  have  not  found  even  the  first 
conception  of  justice  in  the  Xanthian  sense.  In  the  Law  Courts 
the  Few  Who  Have  are  everywhere  favoured  ;  the  Many  Who 
Have  Not  may  get  law,  they  do  not  get  justice.  Even  for  law 
they  must  pay,  and  if  they  nave  not  wherewith  to  pay,  their 
chance  is  but  small.  In  England  they  have  not  even  a  code  of 
law  by  reading  which  the  citizens  can  know  what  the  law  is 
which  they  must  obey.  To  find  out  what  the  law  is  costs 
money — always  money.  It  is  not  paid  to  the  judges,  but  to  the 
sophists  who,  if  they  are  well  paid,  will  plead  before  the  judges, 
and  who,  if  not  paid,  will  not  open  their  mouths.  The  poor 
man  who  cannot  pay  is  helpless.  The  rich  rogue  who  can  pay 
has  everything  in  his  favour. 

There  is  not  even  a  pretence  of  equality  of  treatment  between 
rich  and  poor.  Only  the  other  day  a  rich  woman,  the  wife  of 
one. of  those  who  are  called  Justices,  was  found  guilty  of  treating 
her  own  daughter  with  great  cruelty.  If  she  had  been  a  poor 
woman  she  would  have  been  sent  to  prison  for  many  months. 
As  she  was  a  rich  woman,  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the 
judge,  she  was  let  off  with  a  fine  so  small  that  even  the  English 
cried  out  against  it.  The  poor  man  who,  to  satisfy  his  hunger, 
takes  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  who  catches  a  wild  bird  to  feed  his 
children,  is  severely  punished  as  the  worst  of  criminals.  The 
rich  thief,  who  by  cunning  devices  robs  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  all  their  savings,  is  not  even  brought  up  for  trial. 

Between  man  and  woman,  especially  when  the  man  is  rich, 
there  is  no  justice  in  England.  To  corrupt  a  girl,  to  ruin  her 
young  life,  to  fling  her  upon  the  streets  with  her  bastard  child 
to  perish  with  shame,  or  to  find  bread  by  vice,  is  not  even 
regarded  as  a  crime  by  the  law  of  England.  But  if  the  victim 
of  the  man  be  of  his  own  sex,  and  the  man  be  poor,  for  such  a 
crime  no  punishment  is  considered  too  severe.  Not  so  long  ago 
the/  used  to  hang  such  offenders  ;  now  if  they  are  poor  they  are 
sent  to  prison  for  many  years.  But  if  they  are  rich  it  is  con- 
sidered enough  to  allow  them  a  change  of  air.  They  are 
permitted  to  go  to  another  country  for  their  health,  where  they 
live  in  freedom  and  in  luxury,  none  daring  to  bring  them  to 
justice. 

At  first  I  was  con5Dunded.  But  after  a  lime,  when  I  had 
meditated  upon  the  matter,  I  saw  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
For  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  English 
society,  English  law,  English  institutions  are  built  up  is  injustice 
— injustice  between  man  and  woman  ;  and  from  this  poisonous 
tap-root  nothing  but  injustice  can  spring.  Nor  will  there  ever 
l)e  a  change  until  in  the  first  of  all  human  relations  the  principle 
of  Justice  is  introduced  to  the  Home  and  the  wor^ship  of  the 
Divine  Mother  is  re-established  in  the  Temple. 

It  is  obvious,  long  before  the  letters  of  Callicrates  are 
finished,  that  the  escape  of  the  missionary  is  impossible. 
The  stor>',  however,  does  not  close  with  his  execution  ; 
but  how  it  does  end  I  leave  the  reader  to  find  out  for 
himself. 
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CHIEF  EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Nov.  I. — A  great  demonstration  tnkes  place  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace  in  condemnation  of  the  Government's  Education  Bill  ... 
The  coroner's  inquest  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Kensit  at  Liverpool 
finds  that  he  died  of  blood-poisoning  brought  on  by  a  wound 
caused  by  the  blow  of  a  file  ...  Getlerul  De  Wet  leaves  London 
for  South  Africa,  and  Mr.  Schalk  Burger  arrives  at  Southampton 
...  The  Cape  Parliament  votes  ^£'20,000  towards  the  national 
memorial  to  Queen  Victoria  ...  China  yields  to  the  British 
demands  for  the  punishment  of  the  six  officials  responsible  for 
the  murder  of  the  two  English  missionaries  at  Chen-Chan. 

Nov.  3. — A  Parliamentary  Blue-book  is  issued  containing  the 
proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Conference  ...  The  Durban  Float- 
mg  Dock,  which  left  the  Tyne  on  Sept.  13,  goes  ashore  in 
Mossel  Bay,  and  is  likely  to  prove  a  tbtal  wreck. 

Nov.  4. — Mr.  W.  Redmond  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland  is 
arrested  and  taken  to  Kilmainham  Gaol  ...  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
invited  to  visit  Cape  Colony  by  the  Cape  Government  and 
cordially  accepts  the  invitation  ...  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  is 
defeated  in  the  Cape  Pailiament  on  his  plan  for  reorganising  the 
Cape  Colonial  forces. 

Nov.  5.— A  terrible  fire  breaks  out  in  a  cotton  mill  at  Stock- 
port;  one  man  is  killed  and  twenty  or  thirty  badly  injured  ... 
Mr.  Odell  (Republican)  is  elected  Governor  of  New  York  State 
...  There  is  a  great  explosion  of  fireworks  at  New  York  ;  twelve 
persons  are  killed  and  eighty  injured  ...  Jhe  Pas-de-Calais  coal 
strike  ends  ;  the  Nord  and  the  Loire  strikes  still  unsettled. 

Nov.  6. -—The  German  Emperor  leaves  Kiel  for  England  ... 
All  negotiations  between  the  German  Government  and  the 
Agrarian  majority  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  tariff  scheme  are  at  an 
end  at  present  ...  The  American  Elections  result  in  a  reduced 
Republican  majority. 

Nov.  7.— The  Colonial  Forces  Vote  is  carried  in  the  Cape 
Parliament  as  the  result  of  an  appeal  by  Sir  Gordon  Spriec  to 
the  Bond  Party.  ^ 

Nov.  8.— The  German  Emperorarrives  in  London  on  a  visit  to  the 
King  ;  he  visits  Shorncliffe  and  inspects  the  1st  Royal  Dragoons 
...  Lord  Kitchener  opens  the  Gordon  College  at  Khartum  ... 
Mr.  Sutherland  becomes  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  Canada  in 
place  of  Mr.  Tarte. 

Nov.  9.— The  French  miners  decline  to  be  bound  by  the 
arbitrator's  award  in  the  Pas-de-Calais  and  the  Nord. 
^  Nov.  10.— The  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet  takes  place  in  the 
Guildhall,  the  Prime  Minister  and  other  distinguished  guests 
being  present  ...  M.  Pelletan  issues  his  Navy  Estimates  in  the 
French  Chamber  ...  The  people  of  Birmingham  vote  for  the 
Municipal  Tramway  Bill  by  the  majority  of  6,581  ...  The 
steamer  Elafigamite  from  Sydney  is  wrecked  on  Three  Kings' 
Islands,  New  Zealand  ;  forty-one  persons  are  saved,  ninety-six 
still  missing. 

Nov.  II.— Mr.  Chamberlain  has  a  private  interview  with 
Generals  Botha  and  Delarey  ...  In  the  Cape  Parliament  a 
resolution  is  moved  urging  the  necessity  for  amending  the 
Colonial  Forces  Act  ;  Mr.  Molteno  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate,  which  is  carried  by  40  to  29  ...  The  King  of  Spain 
entrusts  to  Seilor  Sagasta  the  task  of  reconstructing  the 
Ministry  ...  President  Roosevelt  opens  the  new  building  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  ...  The  miners  of  France 
appeal  to  all  workers. 

Nov.  12.— At  the  request  of  China,  the  United  States 
Government  invites  the  Powers  to  submit  to  the  Hui;u.* 
Arbitration  Tribunal  the  question  as  to  whether  the  war 
indemnity  should  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver  ...  Sir  Robert  Bond's 
reciprocity  convention  signed  at  Washington  constitutes  a  very 
important  concession  for  Newfoundland. 

Nov.  13.— There  is  a  prolongetl  debate  in  the  German 
Reichstag  on  the  advantage  of  taking  votes  by  ballot  in.stead  of 
by  roll-call  ...  There  is  trouble  in  Morocco  owing  to  the 
rebellion  of  the  Benider  Kabyl*^ 


Nov.  14,— A  meeting  takes  place  in  the  Albert  Hall  t» 
support  the  Education  Bill,  the  Bishop  of  London  presiding 
A  meeting  of  Bond  leaders  takes  place  at  Cape  Town  to  revise 
the  Constitution  of  the  Bond  ...  The  new  rale  to  take  the  votes 
by  ballot  instead  of  by  roll-call  is  passed  in  the  Reichstag  ... 
The  (Bulgarian  Cabinet  resigns  ...  The  American  Strike 
Commission  begins  hearing"  evidence  at  Scranton,  the  miners' 
side  of  the  case  being  taken  first. 

Nov.  15.— The  German  Emperor  leaves  Sandringham  ... 
Notice  is  given  of  a  Bill  to  be  introduced  next  Session  to 
ensure  a  Thames  steamboat  service  ...  .\  man  fires  a  revolver 
at  one  of  the  carriages  of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium's  cortigc 
when  it  was  returning  from  a  service  in  memory  of  the  late 
Queen  ...  The  Khedive  opens  the  new  Museum  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities  in  Cairo  ...  A  farewell  dinner  is  given  at  New  York 
to  M.  Cambon,  the  retiring  French  Ambassador  ...  Senhor 
Rodriguez  Alves  assumes  the  Presidency  of  Brazil  ...  A  joint 
meeting  of  coalowners  and  miners  takes  place  at  Cardiff. 

Nov.  17.— The  King  of  Portugal  arrives  at  Windsor  ...  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  entertained  at  a  great  banquet  in  Birmingham, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  approaching  departure  to  South  Africa 
...  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  is  arrested  as  an  anarchist  in  Brussels  but 
quickly  released  ...  The  Bulgarian  Cabinet  is  reconstructed  ... 
Mr.  Labouchere  wins  his  case  against  Mr.  Co  wen. 

Nov.  18.— A  Pariiamentary  paper  is  issued  which  contains 
the  text  of  the  decision  given  by  the  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
regarding  the  military  operations  in  Samoa  in  1899  ...  The 
expedition  against  the  Waziris  meets  with  determined  resistance 
...  An  explosion  occurs  in  a  magazine  at  Cairo,  by  which  iS 
Egyptians  are  killed  and  several  injured. 

Nov.  19.— Martial  law  is  repealed  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony  ...  The  Natal  Parliament  is  dissolved  ...  A  split  takes 
place  among  the  members  of  the  "  Patrie  Fran9aisc  League" 
on  account  of  M.  Jules  Lemaitre's  advocacy  of  a  plebiscite  iox 
Presidential  Elections  ...  A  public  meeting  is  held  at  King's 
College,  London,  in  aid  of  the  appeal  for  the  endowment  of  the 
college. 

Nov.  20. —Lord  Tennyson  is  appointed  Governor-Gen sral  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  but  in  accordance  with  his  wish 
the  appointment  is  for  one  year  only  ...  The  Rev.  M.  R.  Neligan 
is  nominated  Bishop  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand  ...  Martial  law 
is  alx)lished  in  the  Transvaal  ...  M.  Clemenceau  submits  to  the 
Senate  a  proposal  for  abolishing  monopolies  at  present  enjoyed 
by  notaries,  process-servers,  registrars  and  apprisers  at  an  esti- 
mated  cost  of  95i,ox>,o.o  francs  ...  The  New  Chilian  Cabinet 
is  formed  ...  Sir  Ernest  Satow  leaves  Pekin  for  England. 

Nov.  21.— Lord  Lister  presides  at  a  meeting  in  London  to 
inaugurate  a  memorial  fund  in  honour  of  Professor  Virchow 
The  French  Chamber  votes  urgency  for  a  proposal  to  grant  an 
amnesty  to  strike  offenders  and  appoint  a  committee  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question. 

Nov.  22.— The  civil  war  in  Colombia  is  ended  ...  M.  Eiienne 
sets  forth  in  the  French  Chamber  the  conditions  on  which  he 
would  agree  to  the  Siamese  treaty  ...  A  general  strike  b^ns  in 
Buenos  Ay  res  ...  The  Progressive  party  of  Cape  Colony  issues  a 
manifesto, 

Nov.  25.—  Mr.  Chamberlain  starts  upon  his  voyage  to  South 
Africa  ...  \  great  Canadian  railway  scheme  from  Ontario 
to  CoIuml)ia  is  announced  ...  The  award  pronounced  by  the 
King  as  arl)itrator  in  the  boundary  question  between  Argentina 
and  Chile  is  handed  to  the  Ministers  of  these  countries  by  Lord 
Lanstlowne  ...  The  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  wait 
on  Mr.  Long  to  protest  against  the  audit  of  municipal  amounts 
proposes!  in  the  Education  Bill. 

Nov.  26.— The  funeral  of  Herr  Krupp  uk^s  place  at  Essen, 
.the  Emperor  being  present  ...  The  members  of  Mr.  Moselv's 
Labour  Commission  are  received  at  Washington  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Wright,  the  C.S.A.'s  Commissioner  of 
Labour. 
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Nov.  27.~The  Siamese  Mint  at  Bangkok  is  closed  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  ...  The  strike  of  sailors  at  Marseilles  still  con- 
tinues ...  The  German  CJovernment  have  a  Conference  with  the 
leaders  of  Parties  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  Tariff  Bill  ...  An 
attempt  is  made  to  pass  the  tariff  scheme  en  bloc,  which  is 
indignantly  resisted. 

Nov.  28. — Briibh  troops  receive  orders  to  evacuate  Shanghai 
...  Mr.  J.  B.  Bury,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  appointed 
Regius  Professor  of  History  to  Cambridge  University  in  succession 
to  the  late  Lord  Acton. 

PARLIAMENTARY. 
House  of  Lords. 

Nov.  25. — House  of  Lords  meets  for  formal  business. 
Hoase  of  Commons. 

Nov.  3.— The  consideration  of  the  Education  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee is  resumed.  There  are  several  amendments,  which  are 
negatived  on  division.  At  the  evening  sitting,  when  there  were 
only  87  of  the  Government  supporters  in  the  House,  the 
amendment  of  Sir  W.  Anson  was  only  carried  by  a  majority 

Nov.  4.— The  House  goes  into  Committee  on  the  loth 
Clause  of  the  Education  Bill.  Mr.  McKenna  moves  an  amend- 
ment which  is  rejected,  the  closure  is  enforced,  and  the  Clause 
agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  113.  Mr.  Balfour  alters  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  Lewis  ;  Mr.  Balfour's  alter- 
native is  adopted.  Mr.  Balfour  then  moves  the  closure,  and  the 
Clause  as  amended  is  agreed  to  ...  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  moves  the  House  go  into  Committee  of  Supply,  as  it 
is  necessary  the  Crown  should  apply  for  a  further  supply  of 
;f8,ooo,ooo  for  South  Africa.  The  motion  is  agreed  to  witnout 
a  division  ...  Afterwards  the  Education  Bill  is  taken  up,  the 
closure  applied,  and  the  nth  Clause  carried  by  a  majority 
of  116. 

Nov.  5.— The  first  sub-section  of  the  12th  Clause  of  the 
Education  Bill  is  under  consideration  ...  At  the  evening  sitting 
the  vote  of  ;f8,ooo,ooo  in  aid  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony  is  discussed  in  Committee  of  Supply.  Speeches 
by  Sir  R.  Reid,  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The 
vote  is  agreed  to. 

Nov.  6.— The  Speaker  announces  that  he  has  received  ofBcial 
information  of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Mr.  W.  Red- 
naond  ...  In  Committee  on  the  Education  Bill,  Sir  W.  Anson 
moves  an  amendment  to  Clause  12,  which  is  carried  ...  Mr. 
Griffith  moves  an  amendment,  which  is  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
108  ...  The  report  of  the  vote  of  ;f8,ooo,ooo  is  agreed  to  ... 
After  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brings  up  the  Appro- 
priation Bill,  the  Education  Bill  is  again  discussed,  the  closure 
is  applied,  and  the  words  of  the  sub-section  down  to  the  middle 
of  second  line  are  added  to  the  Bill. 

Nov.  7.— The  Education  Bill  at  the  12th  Clause  is  resumed  ... 
Mr.  H.  Hobhouse  moves  an  amendment  for  the  inclusion  of 
women  on  the  Education  Committees  ...  This  is  supported  by 
Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Sir  John  Gorst,  and  is  agreed  to 
without  a  division  ..  Mr.  Balfour  moves  the  closure  on  the  3rd, 
4ih  and  5lh  sub-sections  of  the  Clause,  which  are  passed  by 
1 77  votes  against  90. 

Nov.  ID. — Lord  G.  Hamilton  introduces  the  Indian  Budget  ... 
Mr.  H.  Roberts  moves,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  seconds,  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  cost  of  Pariiamentary  representatives  of  the 
Indian  Office  should  be  paid  by  the  United  Kingdom  by  vote 
of  Parliament  ;  the  motion  is  rejected  on  division  by  1 19  votes 
against  45  ...  Mr.  Caine  condemns  the  Excise  system;  Lord 
Percy  defends  it  ...  Sir  M.  Bhownaggree  desires  encouragement 
for  industrial  and  agricultural  occupations.  The  debate  is 
adjourned. 

^  Nov.  I  I.— Mr.  Balfour  moves  the  resolution  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  for  the  closure  by  compartments  of  the  Committee 
discussion  of  the  Education  Bill.  Sir  H.  Campbell- Bannerman 
condemns  the  proposal.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's  amend- 
ment is  rejected  on  a  division  by  284  votes  against  152,  and 
Mr.  Balfour's  closure  scheme  is  carried  by  a  majority  of  1 19. 
Nov.  12.— Discussion  on  the  Education  Bill  in  Committee  on 
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the  last  sub-section  of  Clause  12  is  resuned.  Progress  is 
reported  ...  The  Appropriation  Bill  passes  through  Committee. 

Nov.  13. — The  discussion  of  the  Education  Bill  is  resumed  om 
the  13th  Clause.  After  many  divisions  and  the  closure,  Clause  \  f 
is  added  to  the  Bill. 

Nov.  14. — The  House  considers  Clause  ;8  of  the  Educatiork 
Bill.  The  sitting  does  not  end  till  three  o'clock  on  Saturday- 
morning,  during  which  time  there  were  twenty- seven  divisions  ... 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Bill  is  read  a  third  time. 

Nov.  17.— On  the  report  of  the  formal  resolution  authorising 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  Educa- 
tion Bill,  Mr.  Robson  objects  to  the  principle  of  sectarian 
endowment ;  after  other  speeches  the  report  is  agreed  to,  and 
the  House  goes  into  Committee  on  the  Bill.  The  clause 
is  read  a  second  time  by  182  votes  to  75. 

Nov.  18. — The  discussion  on  the  Education  Bill  is  resumed 
on  the  new  clause  dealing  with  endowments.  Mr.  Balfour 
explains  the  clause,  to  which  Mr.  Bryce  and  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  dissent.  The  clause  as  amended  is  carried  by  a 
majority  of  117. 

Nov.  19. — The  Government  brings  forward  the  new  clause  in 
the  Education  Bill  for  the  appointment  of  foundation  managers. 
Speeches  by  Mr.  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Sir  E.  Grey, 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  Mr.  Bryce,  and  others.  The  clause  is  read 
a  second  time,  after  a  division,  by  203  votes  against  110. 
Progress  is  reported  ...  Third  reading,  Appropriation  Bill. 

Nov.  20. — The  discussion  of  the  new  clause  continued.  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Mr,  Bryce,  Mr.  C.  Robertson 
oppose  the  clause,  and  Dr.  Macnamara  protests  energetically 
against  its  proposals.  The  schedules  are  put  from  the  Chair 
and  decided  without  debate,  and  the  Bill  passes  through  the 
Committee  stage. 

Nov.  21. — The  adjourned  debate  on  the  Indian  Budget  is 
resumed  ...  The  Osbome  Estate  Bill  is  discussed,  and  read  a 
second  time. 

Nov.  24. — Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  moves  atresolution  approving 
of  the  policy  embodied  in  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention.  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  opposes  the  resolution.  Speech  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. Mr.  Balfour  moves  the  closure.  The  resolution  is 
agreed  to. 

"Nov.  25. —The  report  stage  of  the  Education  Bill  is  con- 
sidered. All  the  Government  amendtnents  are  carried,  after  the 
use  of  the  closure. 

Nov.  26. — The  consideration  of  the  Education  Bill  is  resumed 
on  the  clause  which  gives  the  education  authority  the  power  of 
School  Boards  and  control  over  all  secular  instruction  in 
denominational  schools.    All  the  amendments  are  negatived. 

Nov.  27. — Debate  on  Clau^  7  is  resumed.  Mr.  Cripps 
moves  the  omission  of  the  fourth  sub-.section  of  the  clause* 
known  as  the  Kenyon-Slahey  amendment.  Speeches  by  the 
Attorney- General,  Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  H.  Cecil,  Sir  W. 
Harcourt.  Mr.  Cripps'  amendment  is  lost  by  294  votes 
against  35. 

Nov.  28. — The  report  stage  of  the  Education  Bill  is  disposed 
of.  The  discussion  is  resumed  at  the  1 8th  Clause.  After  the 
closure  the  Bill  is  read  for  the  third  time. 

By-Elections. 

Nov.  6.— Owing  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  A,  E.  Pease,  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  Cleveland  Division  of  Yorkshire,  with  the 
following  result. 

Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  (L.)   5,834 

Mr.  G.  Drage  (U.)   3,798 

Liberal  Majority  2,036 
The  Liberal  majority  is  increased  by  608.    No  change. 
Nov.  6. — A  vacancy  occurs  in  East  Toxteth  owing  to  the 

resignation  of  Mr.  Warr.    Polling  takes  place,  with  following 

result. 

Mr.  Austin  Taylor  (C.)   3,610 

Mr.  H.  Rathbone  (L.)    3,233 

Conservative  Majority  377 
Decrease  in  the  Tory  majority  of  1895,  ^545-  change. 
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Nov.  25.— ^Aii  election  takes  place  in  Orkney  and  Shetland 
owing  to  the  resignation  of  his  scat  by  Mr.  Wason  on  his  with- 
drawal from  the  Unionist  Party.    The  result  is  as  foUoM'S 


Mr.  Wason  (I.L.)   2,412 

Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  ( L. )   2,001 

Mr.  Angier  (U.)    74© 


Mr.  Wason's  majority  over  Mr.  Wood  411 


The  result  is  a  loss  of  a  seat  to  the  Government.  In  1900, 
when  Mr.  Wa-on  stood  as  a  Unionist,  he  had  2,057  votes,  Sir 
L.  Lyall,  Radical,  2,017.    Unionist  majority,  40. 

SPEECHES. 

Nov.  I. — Sir  H.  Campbell -Binnerman  and  Mr.  Asquith,  at 
the  Alexandra  Palace,  London,  denounce  the  Education  Bill  ... 
Lord  Rosebery,  at  Edinburgh,  on  his  policy,  the  Liberal  Party, 
.^nd  the  Education  Bill. 
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The  late  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar. 


Nov.  4. — The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Derby,  in  support  of 
the  Education  Bill. 

Nov.  5. — Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  London,  on  his  school  life  in 
University  College  School  and  his  African  tour  ...  Lord  Rose- 
l)ery,  in  London,  on  the  future  of  scientific  research. 

N^ov.  7. — Mr.  Brodrick,  at  Godalming,  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
visit  to  Africa  ...  Sir  Edward  G.ey,  at  Sheffield,  on  the  Educa- 
tion Bill. 

Nov.  10. — Mr.  Bilfour,  in  London,  on  South  Africa  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  visit  to  that  country. 

Nov.  II.— Mr.  G.  W.  Russell,  in  London,  on  the  half-hearted 
policy  of  official  an<i  Rosel)ery  Liberalism  ;  he  repudiates  the 
"clean  slate"  ...  President  Roosevelt,  at  New  York,  on  the 
duties  of  a  citizen,  founded  on  first  principles,  which  make  for 


character  ...  Mr.  White,  the  retiring  United  States  Ambassador, 
at  Berlin,  on  the  great  influence  the  German  spirit  has  on 
Americans,  especially  in  education,  research,  science,  literature 
and  Art. 

Nov.  12. — Mr.  Seddon,  at  Port  Chalmers,  on  reciprocity  with 
Australia. 

Nov.  13.— Lord  Charles  Beresford,  at  Bristol,  on  the  Na%7  ... 
Mr.  Asquith,  at  Bristol,  on  the  Liberal  party  and  the  abuse  of 
the  closure  on  the  Education  Bill. 

Nov.  14. — Mr.  Asquith,  in  London,  on  the  Education  Bill  ... 
The  Bishop  of  London,  in  London,  on  the  Education  Bill,  which 
he  thinks  a  good  Bill,  with  a  few  defects  which  can  be  mended  ... 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  at  Acton,  in  defence  of  the  Education 
Bill. 

Nov.  15. — Mr.  Elihu  Root,  at  New  York,  on  a  possible 
Latin  Republic  in  Europe. 

Nov.  17. — Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  Birmingham,  on  his  visit  to 
South  Africa. 

Nov.  19. — Mr.  John  Redmond,  in  Dublin,  gives  an  account  of 
his  American  Mission  and  the  present  political  position  of 
Ireland. 

Nov.  20. — Mr.  Asquith,  at  Swadlincote,  on  the  revolutionary 
nature  of  the  Education  Bill  ...  President  Roosevelt,  at 
Memphis,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Philippines  ...  Mr.  Lowdcn,  at 
Chicago,  U.S.A.,  on  the  settlement  of  Labour  and  Capital. 

Nov.  21. — Lord  Aberdeen,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  condemns 
the  Exlucation  Bill  ...  Mr.  Morley,  in  London,  on  the  history  of 
the  National  Education  and  the  present  Bill  before  Parliament 
...  President  Roosevelt,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  problems  at 
home  and  abroad  before  the  United  States,  and  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  find  their  solution. 

Nov.  20. — Mr.  Ritchie,  at  Croydon,  on  the  British  taxpayer 
and  the.  War  ...  Sir  John  Gorst,  in  London,  on  the  necessity, 
after  the  Cockerton  Judgment,  to  revise  national  education. 

Nov.  28.. — Lord  Spencer,  in  London,  on  Free  Trade  ...  Sir 
H.  Campbell-Bannerraan  on  the  Bru^ls  Convention. 

OBITUARY. 

Nov,  I. — Professor  Eugen  Hahn  ...  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Butler, 
Rector  of  St.  Charles's  R.C.  College,  66. 

Nov."  3. — Herr  Heinrich  Rickert,  69  ...  Jonkheer  van 
Rozenburg  (Holland)  ...  M.  Leon  D'Aoust  (Director  of  the 
Brussels  Popular  Concerts),  47. 

Nov.  4  — Sirdar  Hashim  Khan  (at  Kashmir). 

Nov.  5.— Dr.  Anison  (Paris),  68. 

Nov.  8. — Sir  J.  Graham-Montgomery,  52  ...  Sefior  Benjamin 
Paz  (President  Brazil  Supreme  Court)  ...  Mr.  Joseph  London, 
Vice- Principal  of  Saltney  Training  College,  57. 

Nov.  10. — Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  K.C.LE.,  60  ...  Cos- 
ta ki  Pasha,  Turkish  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  70. 

Nov.  II. — Dr.  Lauser  (Berlin)  ...  Professor  Segerluck 
(Copenhagen)  ...  Mr.  T.  F.  Peacock,  F.A.S. 

Nov.  12.— Mr.  W.  H.  Biriow,  F.R.S.  (engineer),  90  ... 
Major-General  Vousden,  V.C.,  C.B.,  57. 

Nov.  13.— The  Marquis  de  Guilloutei,  83. 

Nov.  14.— Jonkheer  van  der  Maasen  (at  Maastricht),  75. 

Nov.  16. — Mr.  G.  A.  Henty,  69  ...  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  79. 

Nov.  17.— Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughe»,  55  ...  Sir  John  Stokes, 
R.E.,  79. 

Nov.  19. — Abbe  Rougeyrom  (Paris),  86. 

Nov.  20. — General  de  Colombe  (Paris),  79  ...  Sir  John 
Woodbum  (Lieutenant-Governor  ol  Bengal),  59. 

Nov,  22. — Sir  William  Roberts- Austen,  $9.  Herr  Knipp.  48. 
Cardinal  Masella  ...  M.  Le  Fevre  du  RuBiay  (Paris),  70. 

Nov.  26. — Colonel  Hardy  (twenty-six  years  secretary  of  the 
K.C.U.),  70  ,.  Mr.  J.  Hakes,  M. R.C. S.,  80  .  Dr.  MacEvilly, 
Kom.-xn  (Jaiholic  .\rchbishop  of  Tuim. 

Nov.  2S.  -Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  72. 


J^>*%'^--   
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**  O  wad  some  power  iht;  giftie  gie  us. 
To  see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 


R.  GOULD  ^continues  to  maintain  his  lead  among 
the  caricaturists  of  the  world.  Circumstances 
favoured  him  last  month,  for  in  the  political 
arena  the  two  most  prominent  figures  were  those  whom  he 
IS  most  successful  in  p(>rtr;i\  mg.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
long  been  Mr.  Goulds  masterpiece.  But  his  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  is  now  running  hard  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary. On  the  following  page  1  reproduce  half-a-dozen  of 
the  admirable  cartoons  by  which  Mr.  Gould  has  illumi- 
nated the  discussions  in  Committee.  But  they  by  no 
means  e.xhaust  the  resources  of  his  pencil  in  Noven\ber. 
The  following  two  cartoons  were  suggested,  the  first  by 
the  Liberal  protest  against  the  sharp  practice  of  which 
Ministers  were  guilty  m  obtaining  a  majority  on  the  plea 
that  tbe  war  was  the  only  question  before  the  electors  ; 
and  then  In  using  their  majority  in  ordbr  to  subsidtse  the 
volantary  schools. 


EVERY  VOTE  GIVEV 


Westminster  GasefU] 


Episcopal  Revision. 


[NcWember  19. 


The  Arch niSfK >'•  <<\-  (."an  i  ekpa  ry  :  "How  do  you  like  the  revision  '!" 
The  Bi<iifof  ok  Rocmksikk:  "It's  lovely,  iind  it's  so  true,  tcK> — t«nl>' 
tbcy  didn't  know  at  the  time." 

The  second  cartoon  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
Jain's  attempt  to  represent  a  non-party  banquet,  given  to 
him  at  Birmingham  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure  for 
South  Africa^  as  an  indication  that  the  Education  Bill 
was  popukfcr  in  the  country — a  piece  of  bad  taste  for  which 
he  was  smartly  rebuked  by  Mr.  Asquith. 


He  who  writes  and  runs  away 
ynXL  li^x  to  ftght  another  day.  . 


f  NToventber  13. 


The  visit  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  King  of  Portugal  to 
•England  has  afforded  considerable  scope  for  the 
Continental  cartoonists.  The  cartoon  in  Punch  mildly 
suggests  the  suspicion  prevalent  in  many  quarters  that  the 
Kaiser  did  not  come  to  Sandringham  solely  to  shoot  birds. 

A  Dutch  paper  has  a  very  amusing  cartoon  in  which 
the  Kaiser  and  the  King  change  uniforms. 


The  device  of  Hohenzollem. 

*'  Say,  William,  will  you  not  m  ke  a  spesch  ?  " 
  ■  ■    What  shall  1  speak  about?  * 


NtderiandscJu  Sf'ectator,^ 

"  Suum  Cuique." 

The  Uncle  : 

Nehhkw:  '•Willinaly,  uncle! 

Unclk  :  •*  Hem.    Either  about  Chamberlain,  of  about  the  Boers." 
Nkphkw  :  "  Can't  I  speak  about  both  ?    Just  as  you  like." 

The  Berlin  incident,  which  raised  so  much  controversy 
as  to  how  the  Boers  should  be  presented  to  the  Kaiser, 
suggested  to  the  wicked  wits  of  SimpUcissimus  this  some- 
what ,Drofane  but  very  clever  cartoon. 


Si»HplicunMHS»\ 

The  Boer  Generals  at  Heaven's  Gate. 

"  Gentlemen,  if  you  jj^isR  ta  eplerJiTre- you  must  peruiit  the  KiigHsb 
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Another  Good  Story. 


imist  have  got  between  /noo.cxx)  and 
eho  .1  teachers'  houses  with.  * 


Mk.   Mai  (•■'•#< :i<  :    "  Why,  yf»u 
jC30C,ooo  out  ot  the  State  to  build  ~ 

.  The  13iSH«i  ok  London:   '*  Vc^  !  and  now  we're  going  to  maki  the 
public  pay  a  rent  for  them  ! " 
Mk.  Balj^>UK  :  "  Ha,  ha  !  that's  good  ! " 


'I'm:  l>UKk  OK  D.  :  "  I  uhistU-d  fui  i  wind,  and,  by  Jovo  !  poor  I,.>ndon- 
derry  haa  got  it.  I'm  >;lad  I  clc;ired  out,  lt'->  ratli-  i  too  much  of  a  good 
thing." 

f"  A  year  ng«  the  Duke  of  Dvivonshire  was  whi^ilirii;  for  a  wind  on  the 
subject  of  Education,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  approv*  .-t  tfi.-  breeze  now  that 
it  had  coiue." — Sik  Euwakd  Gkey  on  the  Kducation  Mill. J 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  reference  was  to  a  spjech  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  at  Liverpool,  October  26.  it>oi,  in  which  he  saiid*'he  did  not 
altogether  resent  thj  imputation  of  wliistling  to  the  wind.  ButnoVMSel ,  . . 
couU  kail  iu  course  unless  it  had  a  breeze  behind  it." 


Wilfully  Dm£ 

G.  Cruikshank's  Deaf -PotttHkm. 


A  Skilful  Trick. 


[Nor. 


Professor  Bai.foiir  :  "  Gentle- 
men, there  is  no  deception.  You  see 
me  place  this  Kcnvon-SIaney  egg 
in  the  hat — I  cover  it  for  a  momeat' 
with  a  cloth — Hey  pr<»to !  *' 


**  There  you  are,  my  lords  !  I 
tbiok  yoo*ll  be  pleased  with  this 


[Nov.  s8. 

Cuckoo  (CacuUiis  Ecdestisticiis)  to  Hedgesparrow. 

There,  y«u^  have  to  support  it :  but  it  will  always  be  a  cuckoo. 


Done  1 

(With  aptflogies  to  Bir.  Orchardson,  R.A.) 


MR.  CARRUTHERS  GOULD  ON  THE  EDUGATION  ^i9fe«ll4^GS^ 
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The  visit  of  the  King  of  Portugal  coming  immediately 
after  the  visit  of  the  Kaiser  naturally  attracted  some 
attention.  King  Carlos  figures  as  the  sixteenth  portrait 
in  Le  Rir^s  "  Museum  of  Sovereigns." 


Li  Rtrr.] 


His  Majesty  Carlos  I.,  King  of  Portugal. 

According  to  the  Silhouette  caricaturist  King  Edward 
taking  advantage  of  King  Carlos'  wistful  gaze  at  the 
English  Treasury  to  steal  his  colonies  from  his  pocket ; 
at  the  same  time  the  German  Emperor  steals  Bagdad 
Jrom  the  pocket  of  his  uncle. 


^  ^  Silhouette.  J  I X o^ .  a 3. 


**  Perfect  A^rreement" 


Der  Wahrc  Jncoh.\  (Nov.  4. 

A  Happy  Kinfi;. 


Kings  fare  rather  badly  in  the  caricatures  this  month, 
and  King  Leopold  fares  among  the  worst.  There  are 
several,  all  more  or  less  harping  upon  the  same  string. 
I  select  the  least  objectionable. 

The  King  of  Scrvia,  who  has  failed  to  secure  a  recep- 
tion for  his  wife  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  who  is  thinking 
of  turning  to  Austria,  is  the  subject  of  a  cartoon  in  a 
Swiss  comic  paper. 


Nebeisf^altet.\  [Nov.  i. 

Draga  :  *' Come,  Alcx.'i.  if  ihex^on't  let  us  in  here,  it  is  open  over 
i!  :re:  we  shall  ect  in  there  at  once."  . 


The  Review  of  Reviews. 


Mr.  Carnegie's  remarkable  and  daring  suggestion  to 
the  Kaiser  has  naturally  attracted  attention  in  both  the 
Old  World  and  the  New. 


Lustisr  BUitt€r.\      "  VoUa  une  id^e  1 " 


Carnegie:  "Am  I  connected  with  Berlin  r  Ves?  Here's  Carnegie.  It 
has  just  occurred  to  me :  the  United  Sutes  of  Europe, — The  Peace  of  the 
World ,~Total  Disarmament, — Suppression  of  Trusts,  etc.  How  will  that 
dof" 

When  Lord  Kitchener  visited  Paris  the  precautions  taken 
to  protect  him  by  the  Administration  suggested  to  Le 
Hire  the  following  pictorial  commentary  upon  the  official 
notification  in  the  newspapers  : — 

"  Lord  Kitchener  stayed  in  Paris  for  several  d.^ys  alone  without  the  least 
show,  not  even  a  staff  officer  accompanyin|[  him.  Thus  passing  unnoticed 
through  the  Gare  du  Nord,  no  one  recognised  in  this  simple  traveller  the 
brilKant  victor  of  Khartoum." 

The  defeat  of  Colonel  Swayne  by  the  Mad  Mullah, 
which  was  attributed  to  a  stampede  of  camels,  suggests 
to  a  Parisian  artist  a  very  spiteful  cartoon. 
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The  soldiers  who  return  from  South  Africa,  whether 
reservists  or  colonials,  harve  been  filling  the  air  With  their 
lamentations. 


Not  Wanted. 


[Sept.  27. 


For  yoMT  credit's  sake,  Pay,  Pay,  Pay. 

RasBSVCST  :  "  Look  tMre^  I  have  dooe  mv  duty,  and  want  my  discharge 
and  Biy  pay,  which  jtm  httve  bo  right  V  withhold  from  me." 

pa^s  niong  and  wait  in  th  - 
'workboiise  while  w«:  set:  that  all  U  correct.  Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  but 
■»e  can't  do  everything  at  •nc^;." 


CoHSN  Bull  (t«  the  white  soldier) :  "  I  see  yoo  have  finished.  Manv 
thanks,  you  can  go  home  ;  my  friends  hei%  can  do  all  that  is  neosssary  now. 


In  Australasia  the  question  is  aggravated  by  the  contro- 
versy which  has  risen  over  the  proposed  introduction  of 
coloured  labour  into  Queensland.  The  Sydney  Bulletin 
has  a  very  characteristic  cartoon  in  which  John  Bull 
wears  a  very  Jewish  face. 

The  question  of  White  Australia  is  the  subject  of 
another  cartoon  a  week  later  in  the  same  paper. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


The  approach  of  the  Durbar  at  Delhi  suggests  to  the 
Hindi  Punch  a  picture  of  Lord  Curzon  playing  the 
Coronation  tom-tom. 

The  Premier  of  Australasia  was  not  received  with  a 
ver>'  warm  welcome  by  the  Bulletin.  It  bitterly  resented 
his  consent  to  increase  the  naval  expenditure  of  the 
Common  we:i  1th. 


Bullet  in  J 


[Sydnc 


I  reproduce  in  the  Character  Sketch  the  more  important 
of  the  cartoons,  British,  Colonial,  Irish,  and  foreign,  which 
have  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Chamberlain*s  tour  to  South 
Africa. 

De  Wet's  return  to  South  Africa  is  the  subject  of  a 
cartoon  in  the  Nedcrlandsche  Spectator.  Ulk  has  a 
highly  effective  cartoon,  entitled  English  Citizens,  ' 
representing  the  three  Generals  begging  through  Europe, 
with  the  inscription,  Let  them  beg  if  they  are  hungry," 
which  is  supposed  by  the  Germans  to  be  the  Boers'  first 
taste  of  the  privileges  of  English  citizenship.  Le  Rirc 
has  a  double-page  cartoon  entitled  The  Modern 
Belisarius."  It  represents  the  three  Generals  being 
crowned  by  Paris,  and  receiving  contributions  from 
sympathetic  France  for  the  Boer  victims  of  the  war. 
Lustij^e  Blatter  publishes  a  cartoon  in  which  General 
Botha  appears  before  King  Edward  VII.,  at  whose  right 
hand  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  standing,  with  a  monstrous 
eyeglass  in  his  right  eye.  Below  the  picture  is  the 
legend 

Botha  :  "  Our  beggi  'g  tour  through  Europe  has  not  bacn  without 
resuk  " 

Edward  :  I  am  djilghted  :  yeu  can  hand  it  over  to  me  to  go  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  war." 


Hindi  Pun^.\  lOct.».;oc 
Tbe-Wmi^f  the  Day,  heard  all  over  In£a  i 
^  ^        Heights  of  Simla. 

There  •Are,  as  usual,  many  very  excellent 
Judge^  several  of  which  I  have  reproduced  elsewhere. 

In  American  politics  the  cleverest  cartoon  that  b 
appeared  for  some  time  is  that  which  represents 
Democratic  party  ^^jin^^  forth  as  Pharaoh'is  daugltter.  t  • 
seek  for  a  candidate.    She  finds  a  basket  of  baisoshev 
in  which  there  arc  three  little  Moses — Gnwcr  Clcrehtc 
\V.  J.  Bryan,  and  D.  B.  Hil«. 


Looking  for  a  Moses. 


"  Wher  j  are  vou 
The  Hoi 


W.J.  B,  I 
D.  B.  H.  I 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN 

I.— JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN. 

ENGLAND  for  the  next  five  months  must  contrive 
to  get  along  as  best  she  can  without  the  inspir- 
.  ing  presence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  For  nearly 
a  month  he  will  be  on  the  high  seas,  if  the  narrow 
seas  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  are  worthy 
of  that  nanie.  Mr.  Chamberlain  left  England  on 
November  25th  on  the  first-class  cruiser  GooJ  Hope, 
and  he  will  arrive  at  Durban  about  Christmas.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  unexpected  paradoxical  situations 
created  by  events  in  South  Africa  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's visit  should  be  hailed  with  satisfaction,  if  not 
with  enthusiasm,  by  men  of  all  parties.  His  principal 
opponents,  and  especially  the  Boers,  rejoice  that 
he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
desolation  which  his  pplicy  has  created  in  the 
Republics  which  he  has  annexed.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  feeling  is  perfectly  genuine.  The  Boers 
have  always  maintained  that  if  the  British  public 
could  but  have  realised  the  hell  that  was  let  loose  in 
South  Africa  by  the  flooding  of  the  Republics  with  the 
Imperial  troops,  with  an  absolutely  unlimited  charter 
to  burn,  plunder  and  destroy,  the  conscience  of  the 
nation  would  have  been  roused  and  the  infernal  work 
would  have  been  stopped.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  has 
hitherto  regarded  it  as  a  feather  in  his  cap  that  he 
broke  up  the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  and  let 
loose  the  forces  from  the  nether  pit  to  submerge  what 
had  formerly  been  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  land, 
will,  at  least,  have  an  opportunity  for  seeing  the 
work,  if  not  of  bis  hands,  at  least  of  those  who  have 
been  the  willing  instruments  of  the  policy  of  rapine. 

The  representatives  of  the  Republics  in  this  country, 
in  discussing  Mn  Chamberlain's  tour,  maintain  that 
everything  depeiVds  upon  whether  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary will  consent  to  wear  Milnerite  blinkers.  From 
the  moment  of  his  arrival  the  most  strenuous  effort 
will  be  made  to  hoodwink  him,  and  to  conceal  from 
his  view  the  seamy  side  of  the  policy  which  he  has 
hitherto  pursued.  They  have,  however,  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  desire  to  be  master  of 
the  situation  to  hope  that  he  will  avail  himself  of  the 
offer  w^hich  has  been  made  by  General  Botha  and  his 
fellow-generals  who  are  to  follow  him  hotfoot  to  Africa 
in  order  to  facilitate  his  investigations,  and  to  bring 
before  him  the  best  representatives  of  their  nation. 
Mr.  Chamberlain'  long  ago,  in  talking  to  a  friend, 
bemoaned  his  evil  fate  in  having  to  govern  a  country 
about  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  like  the  hasty  Psalmist,  often 
said  about  South  African  affairs  that  all  men  were 
liars,  and  he  now  goes  to  see  whether  he  can  ascertain 
the  truth  for  himself.  It  is  a  perilous  emprise,  and 
one  in  which  he  has  the  good  wi.shes  of  all  of  us. 


AND   MR.  KRUGER. 

especially  of  those  who  have  deemed  it  their  duty  .or 
the  last  four  years  to  offer  uncompromising  opposition 
to  his  policy.  Whether  his  advent  will  be  hailed  with 
unmixed  gratification  by  Lord  Milner  and  the  pseudo- 
loyalists  of  South  Africa  is  more  doubtful.  The  Boers 
say,  and  say  truly,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  cannot 
possibly  make  matters  worse  than  they  are.  He  may 
make  them  better.  Every  inch  of  betterment  will  have 
to  be  gained  by  thwarting  the  high-flying  gentry  who 
have  been  the  bane  of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  may  fairly  plead  that  in  South 
Africa  he  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  applying 
the  true  principles  of  Birmingham  to  the  settlement 
of  the  great  Imperial  problem.  It  has  been  the 
curious  fate  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  have  been  the  tool, 
sometimes  the  unwilling  tool,  of  men  who,  though  not 
stronger  than  he,  had  the  advantage  of  being  on  the 
spot.  It  is  to  gain  that  advantage,  which  he  has 
hitherto  lacked,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  going  to 
South  Africa.  In  the  first  years  of  the  reign  at  the 
Colonial  Office  he  was  the  tool,  or  instrument  if  you 
like,  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  When  he  came  into  office  he 
was  opposed  to  the  Rhodesian  policy,  and  he  met  the 
first  demand  put  before  him  by  the  Rhodesian  emis- 
saries with  a  flat  refusal.  But  when  the  man  on  the 
spot,  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony,  who  appeared 
to  hold  both  British  and  Dutch  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  summoned  him  in  mournful  but  imperious  tones 
to  abandon  his  position  on  j^enalty  of  losing  South 
Africa,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  resolution  gave  way. 
There  was  no  love  lost  between  Mr.  Rhodes  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  two  men  were  mutually 
antipathetic.  Mr.  Chamberlain  started  with  a  pre- 
judice against  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  had  given  ^10,000  to 
Mr.  Parnell,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Afrikander 
Bond,  and  a  political  ally  of  Mr.  Jan  Hofmeyr,  the 
Parnell  of  South  Africa.  But,  despite  the  prejudice  he 
felt,  the  awe  of  Mr.  Rhodes  was  strong  upon  him. 
There  was  ever  at  the  back  of  his  mind  a  horrible 
suspicion  that  if  he  thwarted  Mr.  Rhodes  too  much 
that  gentleman  might  at  any  moment  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Dutch,  and  proclaim  the  United 
States  of  South  Africa,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  as  its  first 
President.  It  was  an  entire  misconception  based  upon 
characteristic  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  man 
with  whom  he  was  dealing.  But  it  is  not  without  a 
certain  grim  satisfaction  that  we  see  Mr.  Chamberlain 
haunted  by  a  baseless  fear,  a  phantom  born  of  his  own 
ignorance  and  Unionist  prejudice,  and  compelled  to 
become  bond-slave  of  the  man  whom,  but  for  that 
baseless  fear,  he  would  have  treated  with  the  insolent 
disdain  which  he  metes  out  to  all  those  whom  he 
dislikes  and  whose  weakness  he  despises.  The 
moment  he  capitulated  to  the  famous  South  African 
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South  African  Review. \ 

A  Cape  Loyalist's  View  of  the  Visit 


Xedi^r'tt'dit  'ir  S/>ectAtor]  Tlu  Weekly  Freeman.^  [Nov.  is 

Chamberlain   in   South  Africa.  His  Own  Handwork. 

Suggested  by  Wiertz's  Napoleon  in  Hell.  Mr.  Chamberlain  contemplates  the  map  which  V 

has  smeared  with  blood. 
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telegrams,  which,  I  suppose,  will  some  day  see  the 
light,  marked  the  beginning  of  his  thraldom. 

Having  become  an  accomplice  of  Mr.  Rhodes  in 
the  conspiracy  to  overthrow  Mr.  Kruger,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain found  himself  hopelessly  handicapped  at  every 
step  of  his  South  African  policy.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain told  us  at  Birmingham  that  he  had  no  enemies  in 
his  own  native 
town ;  but  sup- 
posing such  a 
character  existed 
anywhere  in  this 
planet,  he  must 
often  have  felt 
pity  at  the 
thought  of  the 
position  in  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  found  him- 
.self  all  these 
years !  For  lack 
of  the  courage 
to  admit  the 
simple  truth,  he 
had  year  after 
year  to  become 
a  living  lie,  to 
deny  publicly 
facts  the  truth  of 
which  was  per- 
fectly well  known 
to  all  his  fellow- 
conspirators,  any 
one  of  whom 
might  at  any 
moment  have 
given  him  away. 
More  than  once 
the  situation  was 
.strained  almost 
to  breaking 
point.  But  the 
man  whom  he 
most  distrusted 
was  proof  against 
all  the  passionate 
appeals  made  to 
him  by  those 
who  knew  the 
facts  to  let  the 
truth  come  out. 
Mr.  Rhodes *s 
attitude  never 
varied.  He  re- 
fused to  give  away  the  man  who,  as  he  said  himself, 
had  tried  to  do  more  to  help  him  than  any  other 
Colonial  Secretary  would  have  done.  As  for  letting 
out  the  truth,  that,  he  said,  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
concern.  "  I  wiH  tell  no  lies,"  said  Mr.  Rhodes;  "Mr. 
Chamberlain  can  do  his  own  lying  if  he  pleases. 
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That  is  not  my  affair."  And  so  the  tragic  drama  went 
on,  Mr.  Chamberlain  feeling  himself  in  the  hideous 
position  of  a  blackmailed  man,  while  those  whom  he 
regarded  as  possible  blackmailers  treated  him  through- 
out with  more  consideration  than  he  ventured  to 
expect.  But  as  fear  of  Mr.  Rhodes  as  the  possible 
dismemberer  of  the   British  Empire  explained  his 

surrender  to  the 
blended  men- 
aces .and  bland- 
ijihments  of  the 
conspirators  of 
1895,  so 
equally  u  n- 
founded  distrust 
of  Mr.  Rhodes 
as  a  possible 
blackmailer  led 
him  to  take  a 
course  which 
convinced  Mr. 
Kruger  that  he 
was  absolutely  in 
the  power  of  the 
fallen  Colossus, 
and  that  there- 
fore the  Trans- 
vaal had  nothing 
to  expect  in 
South  Africa  ex- 
cept war  at  the 
first  convenient 
opportunity.  It 
was  this  damnosa 
hfreditas  of  the 
Jameson  busi- 
ness which  para- 
lysed the  efforts 
which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  un- 
doubtedly made 
to  avert  war. 
And  here  it  is 
well  to  state,  for 
the  information 
especially  of 
those  who  will 
meet  him  in 
South  Africa  for 
the  first  time, 
that  the  belief 
that  the  war  was 
the  result  of 
any  deliberate 

scheming  or  intriguing  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  entirely  mistaken.  Mr.  Chamberlain  never 
realised  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  with  which 
he  was  dealing,  but  so  far  as  he  had  any  wish 
in  the  matter  he  certainly  did  not  wish  for  war. 
What  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  score  off  President 
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Kruger  as  he  loves  to  score  off  his  political 
opponents  at  home.  If  when  he  had  received  Sir 
Alfred  Milner's  menacing  "  helot "  telegrani  from  South 
Africa  he  had  been  able  to  foresee  the  enterprise  upon 
which  that  fateful  message  embarked  the  Empire,  he 
would  have  recoiled  in  horror.  Like  everyone  else,  he 
believed  that  the  stakes  were  comparatively  small,  and 
that  he  held  all  the  winning  cards  in  his  own  hand. 
Therefore  he  played  them  with  a  reckless  disregard 
of  prudence,  and  so  brought  about  a  war  which  he 
honestly  believed  would  never  take  place.  He 
assured  a  friend  of  mine  in  July,  1899,  that  he  need 
not  be  under  any  apprehension  about  leaving  England, 
as  there  would  be  no,  war,  in  proof  of  which  he,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself,  had  made  all  arrangements  for 
going  to  Egypt  during  the  recess.. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not 
want  war,  why  did  he  not  stop  it  ?  Here  again  we 
come  across  the  second  great  tragedy  in  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's career  as  Colonial  Secretary.  The  first  was  when 
he  capitulated  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  second  was  when 
he  made  an  even  moie  complete  capitulation  to  Lord 
Milner.  While  Mr.  Chamberlain  desired  peace,  and 
believed  that  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient score  off  Mr.  Kruger  in  South  Africa  to  enable 
bim  to  pose  effectively  before  the  British  public  at 
home,  his  High  Commissioner  had  far  different  ideas. 
On  his  appointment  Sir  Alfred  Milner  regarded  it  as 
his  duty — first,  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  military 
position  in  South  Africa,  to  master  the  whole  ciuestion 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  then  to  devote  his 
Avhole  energy  to  prevent  any  outbreak  of  war  between 
the  Boers  and  the  British.  It  was  in  that  faith  that 
we  all  welcomed  his  appointment,  and  for  a  time 
things  seemed  to  go  well.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
study  of  the  military  position  seems  to  have  resulted 
as  lamentably  as  did  his  efforts  to  keep  the  peace. 
Instead  of  becoming  the  peacemaker  of  South  Africa, 
he  became  the  firebrand ;  and  instead  of  being 
able  to  warn  Ministers  against  under-estimating 
their  foe,  he  quarrelled  with  his  Commander- 
in-Chief,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
man  in  South  Africa  who  had  even  an  inkling  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  task  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
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summoned  by  his  High  Commissioner.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, although  he  has  been  continually  and 
correctly  assailed,  from  the  constitutional  point  of 
view,  for  the  policy  which  led  to  the  war,  in  reality 
was  in  no  sense  its  initiator.  He  had  not  even 
liberated  his  neck  from  the  yoke  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
before  he  found  heavy  upon  his  shoulders  the  greater 
burden  of  the  yoke  of  I.ord  Milner.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  critics  at  home  to  tell  Mr.  Chamberlain 
that  he  should  have  overruled  his  prancing  pro- 
Consul  who  was  heading  straight  for  war  in  South 
Africa.  But  it  was  not  as  if  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  an 
ordinary  Colonial  Governor.  He  had  been  acclaimed 
by  both  political  parties  on  his  departure  as  the 
ablest  man  whom  the  Empire  could  produce  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  distrust  him  as  he  had  dis- 
trusted Mr.  Rhodes,  but  he  became  nevertheless  an 
even  more  helpless  victim.  In  both  cases  it  was  a 
cablegram  from  South  Africa  to  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain succumbed.  The  "  roll  up  the  map  of  South 
Africa "  cablegram  of  Mr.  Rhodes  had  its  natural 
sequel  in  the  political  helot  despatch  of  Lord  Milner. 
In  these  early  days,  unless  rumour  speaks  false.  Lord 
Milner  was  wont  to  proclaim  very  bitterly  that  he  had 
no  sup[X)rt  at  home,  least  of  all  from  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  compelling  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain to  carry  out  his  policy,  and  then  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
as  his  manner  is,  being  a  shrewd  man  of  business  with 
a  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance,  did  his  best  to  exploit 
on  his  own  account  the  popularity  of  the  war  whi(  h 
he  had  dreaded  and  abhorred. 

The  war,  however,  broke  out,  and  then  Mr. 
Chamberlain  passed  for  the  third  time  under  the  yoke 
of  inexorable  taskmasters.  This  time  it  was  the  War 
Office  and  the  military  authorities,  who  took  matters 
into  their  own  hands,  and  carried  out  a  policy  which,  tf> 
do  Mr.  C'hamberlain  justice,  he  heartily  detested.  The 
war  would  easily  have  been  over  in  midsummer,  1900, 
but  for  the  measures  taken  by  Lord  Roberts  when, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  rules  of  civilised  war,  he  entered 
upon  the  px>licy  of  farm-burning.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
if  his  friends  may  be  believed,  saw  clearly  the  suicidal 
insanity  of  the  policy  which  the  Imperial  authorities 
persisted  in  pursuing.    It  may  fairly  be  said  that  Lord 
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A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  VISIT  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


JOFS  JOURNEY. 

Raise  not  in  prayer  thy  sacrilegious  hand  ! 

Pray  not !  They  keep  their  word  beneath  the  yoke. 
Stand  not  in  terror  of  that  golden  land 

Which  thou  hast  crushed,  nor  fear  its  peasant  folk. 
Assassin  lights  no  hidden  fuses  there, 

Nor  murderer  his  dagger's  edge  grinds  fine. 
And  yet,  friend  Joe,  when  thither  bound,  beware  ! 

For  in  the  graves  a  something  still  doth  shine. 

No  longer  is  there  smell  of  blood  and  steel. 

Upon  the  wall  CiGse  rusty  Mausers  swing. 
Go,  Joe,  and  on  thy  journey  tranquil  feel 

That's  the  most  loyal  country  of  thy  King. 
Clamp  thy  monocle  faster  in  thine  eye. 

One  foot  before  the  other  move  with  care. 
For  thou,  dear  friend,  mayst  stumble  easily 

Upon  some  tombstone  lying  here  or  there. 

At  eve,  dear  friend,  do  not  walk  far  away. 
But  sit  thee  down  in  some  warm,  cosy  hall  ; 

And  then,  at  midnight,  it  were  well  to  play 
A  little  game  of  poker.    But,  withal. 


Go  not  alone  when  sunset  colours  melt, 
And  west  winds  gentle  whispers  do  awake. 

Lest  out  of  some  wild  bushes  of  the  veldt 
A  shrunken  arm  its  finger  at  thee  shake. 

There  lies  the  corpse  of  noble  liberty, 

Down  in  the  secret  earth,  far  from  the  sun  ; 
And  mothers,  faithful  mothers,  there  do  lie — 

No  more  they  see  their  little  children  run. 
There  rests  the  old  man,  who  but  lately  found 

The  goal  of  all  his  life  :  now, earth's  his  bed. 
And  youths  who've  hardly  left  the  playing-ground 

Sleep  there  in  peace,  a  bullet  in  their  head. 

Lest  in  the  death-dance  of  the  bones  long  dry 
A  gruesome  skeleton  approach  and  say — 
For  thee,  for  thee  I've  waited  aye  and  aye. 
And,  brother,  thou  hast  come  at  last  to-day. 
i'he  gore-bespattered  banners  torn  with  shot. 

Before  thy  varnished  boot  I  spread  them  now. 
They  join  in,  too,  who  died  and  shared  my  lot — 
Come,  let  us  dance  together — I  and  thou." 

— Lusfige  Blatter^ 
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Milner  was  responsible  for  the  first  twelve  months  of 
the  war,  but  that  the  responsibility  for  the  eighteen 
months*  warfare  which  followed  lie  solely  at  the  door 
of  the  military  authorities,  whose  methods  of  bar- 
barism Mr.  Chamberlain  found  it  impossible  to 
•control  Publicly,  of  course,  Mr.  Chamberlain  could 
not  display  the  irritation  which  he  is  said  to  have 
expressed  very  freely  in  private.  But  the  imperative 
manner  in  which  he  thrust  on  one  side  Lord  Milner's 
disgraceful  excuses  for  the  murder  camps  reminded 
the  public  that  if  the  occasion  arose  Mr.  Chamberlain 
•could  be  relied  upon  to  assert  himself  even  against 
military  authorities  and  High  Commissioners  com- 
bined, provided,  of  course,  that  due  kudos  was 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  after  having  pa.ssed  through 
three  servitudes,  and  having  been  a  more  or  less 
unwilling  tool — first,  of  Mr.  Rhodes ;  secondly,  of  Lord 
Milner ;  and,  thirdly,  of  the  military  authorities — is 
now  at  last  for  the  first  time  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
his  own  ideas.  "  I  am  master  of  the  situation,"  he 
is  said  to  have  asserted  just  before  his  departure.  If 
so,  it  is  for  the  first  time  that  he  has  been  master  of 
the  situation.  Hitherto,  the  situation  has  mastered 
him.  Let  us  hope  that  this  journey  before  the  close 
of  his  political  career  may  afford  him  an  opportunity 
of  undoing  some  fractional  part  of  the  hideous  ruin 
which  he  has  brought  upon  the  land.  In  looking 
into  the  fiiture  everything  depends  upon  this  ques- 
tion— How  far  will  Mr.  Chamberlain  realise  that  it 
is  to  his  interest  to  do  his  duty  ?    The  destruction  of 
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private  property,  carried  out  as  a  part  of  a  deliberate 
policy  of  devastation,  entailed  upon  Great  Britain 
the  obligation  to  compensate  in  full  the  owners  of 
all  private  property  destroyed  during  the  war.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  might  do  worse  in  the  course  of  his 
voyage  than  study  the  Rules  of  War  to  which  his 
Government  gave  their  adhesion  at  the  Hague  Con- 
ference. He  will  therein  find  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  laws  of  civilised  warfare  it  is  his  simple 
duty  to  provide  as  many  millions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  restore  to  the  burghers  their  farming  gear  and  their 
stock,  to  rebuild  their  houses,  and,  in  short,  to  indem- 
nify them  for  all  private  property  destroyed  by  our 
denuding  columns.  As  yet  he  has  apparently  not  the 
faintest  glimmering  of  the  fact  that  we  owe  this  duty 
to  the  Boers.  But  it  is  a  fact,  ajid  in  the  compara- 
tive leisure  of  the  voyage  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  truth  will  penetrate  into  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Another  book  which  he  might  do 
well  to  take  with  him  as  reading  on  the  voyage  is  Miss 
Hobhou^*s  book  "  The  Brunt  of  the  War,"  in  which 
he  will  find  displayed  before  his  eyes  even  before  he 
reaches  the  country'  a  faithful  picture  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  policy  of  devastatidn,  resort  to  which 
he  always  said  he  abhorred.  When  he  reaches  the 
country,  and  comes  face  to  face  ^ith  the  wilderness 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  classic  custom, 
he  has  created  and  called  it  peace,  he  may  realise 
that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  pay  up.  For  the 
sooner  the  requisite  number  of  millions  are  forth- 
coming to  set  up  our  new  fellow-citizens  in  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture,  the  more  speedily  are  they  likely 
to  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks;  or  in  more  modem  dialect,  to 
cease  thinking  of  their  buried  Mausers  and  to  apply 
themselves  to  doing  their  duty  as  British  citizens.  A 
free  grant  of  fifteen  millions,  or  even  a  loan  of  that 
amount  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  would  amount  to  less 
than  the  yearly  cost  of  the  additional  military 
expenditure  in  South  Africa,  which  a  refusal  to  grant 
the  money  would  entail. 

II.— PAUL  KRUGER.* 

Paul  Kruger  is  emerging.  For  years  he  has  been 
"  snowed  under,"  to  use  an  expressive  American 
phrase,  by  a  storm  of  calumnies,  misrepresentations, 
and  abuse.  The  British,  having  been  tricked  into  the 
war,  found  it  necessary,  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  con- 
science, to  justify  the  attack  upon  the  Boer  Republics 
by  making  believe  that  the  President  of  the  Trans- 
vaal was  the  incarnation  of  all  evil.  When  Cain  killed 
Abel  he  probably  consoled  himself  by  dwelling  upon 
the  many  shortcomings,  ethical  and  aesthetical,  of  his 
victim.  One  hundred  years  ago  our  forefathers  braced 
themselves  for  twenty  years*  war  with  France  by  paint- 
ing Napoleon  as  a  cross  between  a  scarecrow  and  a 
fiend.  After  the  Restoration  the  character  of  Cromwell 
was  subjected  to  similar  treatment,  and  until  last  cen- 

•  '*  The  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Kruger,  told  by  Hioaself."   In  two  t-otuxnes,  wkb 
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tury,  when  Carlyle  rediscovered  our  national  hero,  the 
memory  of  Cromwell  lay  buried  beneath  the  huge 
dungheap  of  Loyalist  libels.  But  as  Cromwell  and 
Napoleon  have  both  emerged  from  the  foul  and  foetid 
mass  of  falsehood  with  which  their  fame  was  obscured 
by  interested  and  malicious  enemies,  so  the  memory 
of  Paul  Kruger  will  emerge,  nay,  has.already  emerged. 
It  will  take  its  place  among  the  galaxy  of  the  popular 
heroes  who,  springing  from  the  people,  have  been  fated 
by  the  strength  of  their 
characters  to  become  the 
leaders  and  rulers  of  men. 

It  is  the  real  man  who 
is  emerging,  with  all  his 
faults  and  failings  as  vivid 
as  his  more  heroic  qualities. 
The  greatness  of  Napoleon 
is  not  the  less  recognised 
because  it  throws  into  all 
the  more  terrible  relief  his 
moral  defects.  The  popu- 
lar conception  created  by 
the  newspapers,  when  they 
hounded  John  Bull  upon 
the  warpath  and  filled  his 
heart  with  the  lust  of 
slaughter,  was  a  contempt- 
ible creature  of  absurd 
delusions  and  disgusting 
l)ersonal  habits.  "  Old 
Kroojer "  of  the  man  in 
the  street  was  a  compound 
of  fool  and  knave,  a  dirty, 
foolish  old  man,  drivelling 
into  his  dotage,  in  personal 
appearance  repulsive,  and 
in  character  corrupt.  That 
such  a  caricature  found 
acceptance  for  a  moment 
even  among  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  manufac- 
ture a  plea  for  wholesale 
murder  by  imputing  all 
manner  of  infamies  to  their 
victims,  was  a  melancholy 
illustration  of  the  imbecility 
of  many  contemporary 
Englishmen.  For  a  mo- 
ment's   reflection  might 

have  convinced  even  the  journalists,  who  .  played  the 
part  of  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  that  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  virile  of  nations  could  never  have 
been  dominated  in  the  supreme  hour  of  its  destinies 
by  the  objectionable  creature,  the  scarecrow  stuffed 
with  all  manner  of  undeanness,  which  was  labelled 
"  Paul  Kruger." 

In  these  Memoirs  of  his,  whatever  defects  they  may 
have  as  literature,  or  even  as  history,  we,  at  least,  are 
able  to  rid  our  minds  of  all  the  fantastic  rubbish  which 
concealed  the  real  man  from  the  sight  of  our  people. 


Kruger  as  a  Young  Man. 

[From  an  old dtig^rrrotyfe.) 


Almost  for  the  first  time  it  is  possible  for  the  ordinary 
Englishman  to  understand  that,  with  all  his  faults^ 
Pad  Kruger  was  a  ^reat  figure  not  unworthy  to  i^ay 
the  part  of  hero  in  the  great  South  African  Epic 
which  culminated  in  the  war  which  unified  Afrikan- 
derdom  and  revealed  the  Dutch  South  African  to  the 
gaze  of  an  admiring  world. 

Amidst  much  that  is  dull,  confused,  and  of  no 
interest  to  mortal  man  in  the  President's  "dry  as 

dust"  record,  of  the  con- 
fused fightings  which  went 
on  north  and  south  of  the 
Vaal  River  in  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  the  figure 
of  the  man  himself  stands 
out  conspicuous  before  the 
eye. 

We  only  need  to  read 
the  first  chapter  of  the  book 
to  gain  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  man  who,  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  was 
able  to  dominate  the  in- 
domitable race  who  for  two 
and  a  half  years  were  able 
to  baffle  single-handed  the 
undivided  might  of  the 
British  Empire. 

From  his  youth  up  Paul 
Kruger  was  typical  of  his 
race.  He  lived  in  primitive 
surroundings  in  the  midst 
of  the  simple  conditions  of 
life,  from  which  civilisation 
has  carried  us  so  far,  but 
not  so  far  that  our  children 
at  least  can  understand  the 
thrill  of  exultant  joy  with 
which  the  hunter  triumphs 
over  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  Paul  Kruger,  like 
Nimrod,  '  was  a  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord 
— a  hunter  of  an  heroic 
age,  who  had  something 
better  to  do  than  the 
chasing  of  the  timid  hare 
or  the  harrying  of  the 
fox.  It  was  no  mere 
love  of  adventure  that  made  hunting  a  passion  with 
the  young  Boer,  but  the  stern  necessity  of  self- 
preservation.  Long  before  men  fought  with  each 
other  they  had  to  battle  for  dear  life  with  the  four- 
footed  aborigines  of  the  forest  and  the  veldt.  In 
the  Transvaal,  when  Paul  Kruger  was  a  boy,  the 
combat  still  raged ;  nor  was  the  victory  in  these 
remote  African  natural  fastnesses  finally  secured  for 
the  bipeds  when  Paul  Kruger,  then  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
shot  his  first  lion. 

The  story  of  these  early  days  wjj]  iurround  the 
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memory  of  Paul  Kruger,  even  in  the  eyes  of  British 
4>choolboys,  with  a  halo  of  unfading  romance.  The 
old  hunter,  in  these  Memoirs,  recalls  complacently  the 
adventures  of  those  stirring  times,  although  it  is  nearly 
fifty  years  since  he  was  present  at  a  big  hunt.  He 
can  feel  the  blood  still  pulsing  swiftly  in  his  aged  veins 
as  he  recalls  his  many  hairbreadth  escapes  from  the 
^vild  creatures  against  whom  he  went  a-gunning  in 
his  teens.  **  As  far  as  I  know,"  he  says,  "  I  must  have 
shot  at  least  thirty  to  forty  elephants  and  five  hippo- 
potami, and  I  know  that  I  have  killed  five  lions  by 
myself."  He  tells  the  story  of  each  of  these  combats 
with  lions,  and  very  good  stories  they  are.  The  first 
he  shot,  as  it  leapt  to  seize  the  horse,  in  front 
of  which  the  boy  Kruger  was  crouching  with  his 
rifle :  "  As  he  rose  I  fired,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  kill  him  outright,  so  that  he  nearly  fell  on  top 
of  me.  My  companions  ran  to  my  assistance,  but  I 
needed  no  assistance,  for  the  lion  was  dead ;  he  was  a 
strong  beast."  The  second  lion  he  shot  through  the 
head  at  a  distance  of  twenty  paces.  The  fifth  lion  he 
killed  with  the  aid  of  his  good  and  faithful  dog,  who 
was  his  constant  companion,  and  with  whose  aid  he 
used  to  track  the  lions  through  the  bushes.  For 
Kruger  was  swift  of  foot  in  those  days,  swiftest  among 
the  nation  whose  mobility  has  been  the  despair  of  the 
slow-moving  English,  and  many  a  time  he  owed  his 
life  to  his  speed.  There  is  one  delightful  story  telling 
how  he  shot  his  second  rhinoceros,  which  brings  out 
into  strange  relief  the  character  of  the  man  and  of  the 
men  among  whom  he  was  reared.  Together  with  his 
brother-in-law  he  went  after  rhinoceroses.  The  two  of 
them  made  an  agreement  by  which  the  one  of  them  w^ho 
behaved  recklessly,  or  allowed  wounded  game  to  escape 
through  cowardice,  should  receive  a  sound  thrashing. 
Coming  upon  a  herd  of  a  bull  and  three  cows,  Paul 
Kruger  killed  the  bull  with  a  single  bullet  fired  at  ten 
paces  distance ;  he  then  rode  off  to  assist  his  brother- 
in-law,  who  had  wounded  one  of  the  cows.  "  As  I 
rode  past  him  he  called  out,  *  Do  not  dismount  in 
front  of  the  b^ast ;  she  is  awfully  wild,  and  can  run  like 
anything.* "  Kruger  did  not  pay  much,  attention  to 
the  warning,  believing  his  relative  to  be  over-cautious ; 
he  jumped  off  his  horse,  and  ran  past  the  rhinoceros. 
Instantly  she  started  in  hot  pursuit.  He  allowed  her 
to  come  within  a  distance  of  three  or  four  yards  before 
he  fired ;  to  his  horror  the  gun  missed  fire.  There  was 
no  time  for  a  second  shot ;  he  turned  and  ran  for  dear 
hfe.  His  foot  caught  in  a  root,  and  he  came  down 
flat  on  his  face.  I'he  beast  was  upon  him,  the  dan- 
gerous horn  just  missed  him  ;  she  pinned  him  to  the 
ground  with  her  nose,  intending  to  trample  him  to 
death.  "  But,  at  that  moment,  I  got  the  contents  of 
the  second  barrel  full  under  the  shoulder-blade  right 
into  her  heart.  The  rhinoceros  sprang  away,  but  fell 
down  dead  a  few  yards  away.  My  brother-in-law  hurried 
up,  expecting  to  find  me  dead,  but  when  he  saw 
me  standing  up,  safe  and  sound,  he  took  his  sjambock, 
and,  according  to  the  contract,  commenced  to  belabour 
me  soundly,  because  I  had,  he  said,  acted  recklessly 


in  disregarding  his  warning."  It  was  the  first  time, 
but  not  the  last,  that  Paul  Kruger  was  sjambocked; 
for  in  the  rough  school  in  which  he  was  reared  the 
exploits  which  would  have  won  an  Englishman  the 
Victoria  Cross  were  rewarded  by  severe  punishment. 
The  second  occasion  upon  which  he  got  into  trouble 
by  excessive  daring  was  in  the  Kaflfir  war,  in  which 
Potgieter  had  been  barbarously  seized  and  skinned 
alive  on  a  hilltop  in  the  presence  of  his  groom.  Kruger 
formed  one  of  the  commando  despatched  to  avenge 
this  horrible  crime.  The  Kaflfirs  took  refuge  in  a  cave, 
where  they  were  closely  shut  up  in  order  to  compel 
them  to  surrender  by  starvation.  Although  they 
suffered  greatly  they  refused  to  come  out.  Kruger 
grew  impatient,  and  determined  to  end  the  matter. 
He  crept  in  the  dark  into  the  cave  where  the  KaflUrs 
were  hidden. 

I  sat  down  among  them,  and  began  to  talk  to 
them  in  their  own  tongue  as  if  I  were  one  cf  them- 
selves, and.offered  to  go  out  to  the  white  men  to  treat 
with  them.  Suddenly  an  armed  Kaffir  exclaimed, 
'  Magoa  ! '  (white  man).  At  the  word  all  the  Kaflfirs 
fled  deeper  into  the  cave,  and  I  jumped  up  and  ran 
after  diem  right  into  the  back  of  the  cave.  The 
Kaflfirs  now  began  to  look  for  the  white  man,  looking 
for  me  in  every  direction  except  where  I  was— in  their 
very  midst.  When  they  had  quieted  down  a  little  I 
once  more  addressed  them  in  their  own  language,  and 
urged  them  to  surrender.  Finally  I  succeeded  in 
bringing  170  to  180  women  out  of  the  cave.  And  it 
was  not  until  we  were  qutside  that  they  discovered 
that  it  was  I  and  not  a  Kafi^r  who  had  been  talking 
to  them." 

For  this  exploit,  which  throws  that  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
at  the  famous  palaver  in  the  Matoppos  entirely  into 
the  shade,  Kruger  appears  to  have  been  sjambocked 
by  the  Commandant-General — the  lives  of  white  men 
being  too  precious  in  those  early  days  to  be  recklessly 
risked  in  this  fashion.  But  Kruger  was  incorrigible  ; 
he  was  ordered  away  from  the  caves,  but  he  continued 
to  take  part  in  the  siege,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
killed.  Commandant-General  Potgieter,  brother  of 
the  man  who  was  skinned  alive,  was  shot  while  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  a  rocky  wall,  so  that  his  body  fell 
down  into  the  midst  of  a  Kaffir  trench.  "  I  saw 
this  happen,"  says  Kruger,  "  and  I  rushed  down  at 
once  to  try  at  least  to  save  the  body.  The  Kaflfirs 
aimed  a  furious  fire  at  me  from  the  entrenchments,  but 
the  burghers  answered  the  fire  no  less  heartily,  and  I 
was  able  to  leap  over  the  entrenchments,  and  leaprt 
back  shielded  by  the  smoke  of  the  powder,  and 
brought  the  body  safely  back  with  me.  Potgieter  was 
a  big,  heavy  man,  and  I  had  to  exert  all  my  strength 
to  carry  him  back  to  his  people." 

Soon  after  Kruger  came  upon  the  horrible  remains 
of  4  cannibal  feast,  where,  in  the  midst  of  blood- 
stained garments  of  women  and  children  whom  they 
had  murdered,  he  found  portions  of  human  bodies 
that  the  KaflSrs  had  roasted  on  a  spit — roasted  shoul- 
ders, arms,  etc.    To  such  fiends  the  Boers  showed  no 
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mercy.  Many  hundreds  of  the  Kaffirs  died  of  hunger 
—starved  to  death  in  the  caves  in  which  they  had 
taken  refuge.  Very  few  escaped  into  the"  mountains ; 
all  who  were  captured  were  shot  under  martial  law. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  wars  against  the  savage 
Canaanites  who  were  still  in  the  land. 

Whether  hunting  big  game  or  fighting  Kaffirs,  we 
get  a  clear  vision  of  Paul  Kruger.  A  man  of  indo- 
mitable courage,  gigantic  stature,  swift  of  foot  in  wood 
and  fell,  a  sure  shot  with  his  rifle,  and  as  strong  as  he 
was  brave,  endurant  of  pain,  indifferent  to  hardship, 
he  towers  aloft,  a  typical  hero  of  the  great  epical 
triumph  of  men  over  the  wilderness. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  describe  in 
detail  the  way  in  which  this  heroic  and  daring  hunter 
and  frontiersman  came  to  be  the  President  of  the 
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Transvaal ;  and  still  less  profitable  to  follow  him  through 
aJJ  the  windings  and  turnings  of  the  tortuous  negotia- 
tions which  led  up  to  the  war.  More  interesting  is 
it  to  read  his  account  of  his  boyhood,  and  his  brief 
allusions  to  his  first  introduction  to  the  root  of 
the  bitterness  between  the  two  races.  His  earliest 
memory  was  that  of  the  Great  Trek.  "  My  parents," 
he  tells  us,  **  said  they  emigrated  because  the  English 
first  sold  the  slaves,  and  after  they  had  got  the  money  set 
these  slaves  free  again,  and  that  the  money  which  they 
wanted  in  compensation  was  made  payable  in  England, 
where  it  could  only  be  obtained  with  much  trouble  and 
expense  ;  that  many  preferred  to  sacrifice  what  was 
due  to  them,  so  they  refused  to  live  under  such  unjust 
masters/'  He  gives  another  touch  to  the  picture  of 
the  irritation  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers  against  the 
English  Government,  which  strikes  me  as  new  After 


repeating  the  old  complaint  that  after  the  Boers  had 
recovered  from  the  Government  their  raided  cattle  (the 
English  Government  insisted  upon  treating  the  recap- 
tured stock  as  war  booty,  which  must  be  sold  in  order . 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war),  he  goes  on  to 
explain  how  it  w^  this  created  such  intense  bitterness. 
He  tells  us  that  each  Boer  when  quite  young  receives  as 
his  personal  property  a  couple  of  sheep,  oxen,  or  horses 
from  his  parents,  which  he  tends  with  special  care,  and 
to  which  his  heart  becomes  attached.  Among  the  stolen 
beasts  recovered  from  the  Kaffirs  were  those  belong- 
ing to  the  children  ;  and  when  those  presents,  made 
sacred  by  custom,  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  the 
war  indemnity  much  bitterness  was  caused.  So  the 
young  Paul  and  his  parents  set  forth  vjth  their  hearts 
burning  with  a  sense  of  English  injustice — left  house 
and  home  for  a  wild,  unknown  countr}'.  There  were 
about  twenty  of  them,  and  they  carried  with  them 
nearly  30,000  sheep  and  hundreds  of  horses  and 
cattle.  He  declares  that  the  Great  Trek,  which  took 
place  after  this  early  exodus,  was  carried  out  without 
depriving  the  weak  native  races  in  the  Free  State  of 
a  single  thing.  God's  Word  constituted  their  highest 
law  and  rule  of  conduct,  and  the  emigrants  resolved, 
when  first  constituting  their  Government,  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  take  away  from  the  natives  by  force  land 
or  any  other  of  their  property,  and  that  no  slavery 
should  be  permitted.  Afterwards,  they  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  fierce  Moselikatze  and 
his  robber  bands,  who  were  wont  to  kill  a  few 
of  their  own  old  men  and  women  and  throw  them 
out  for  food  whenever  "  Moselikatze*s  children,"  as 
the  vultures  were  called,  made  their  appearance. 
Against  Moselikatze  the  Boers  waged  war,  with  little 
quarter  given  or  taken  on  either  side.  To  Kruger  and 
his  compatriots  these  savages  were  as  the  Canaanites, 
and  he  chronicles  the  victories  in  language  which 
might  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Book  of  Judges. 
"God  was  with  them,"  he  says  on  one  occasion, 
"  and  gave  them  the  victory  at  Zeerust.  They 
continued  to  pursue  the  enemy  further,  and  in  the  end 
entered  into  possession  of  his  territory."  In  these 
early  years  the  land  which  has  been  swept  by  the 
British  generals  with  fire  and  sword  was  frequently 
devastated  and  plundered  by  savages  with  darker 
skins.  In  the  midst  of  this  fierce  warfare  with  the 
savage  aborigines,  biped  and  quadruped,  Paul  Kruger 
was  employed  to  look  after  the  herds  on  the  veldt, 
and  was  early  entrusted  with  a  gun  for  their  protection 
against  wild  beasts.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  wilder- 
ness the  old  Boer  voortrekkers  did  not  forget  the 
schooling  of  their  children.  "  Every  Boer,"  says  Paul 
Kn^er,  "  taught  his  children  to  read  and  write,  and, 
above  all,  instructed  them  in  God's  Word.  At  dinner 
and  supper,  as  the  children  sat  round  the  table,  they 
had  to  read  part  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  to 
repeat  from  memory  or  write  down  now  this,  now  that 
text.  This  was  done  day  by  day.  That  is  how  my 
father  taught  me  the  Bible  and  instructed  me  in  its 
teaching  during  the  evenings." 
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When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  Paul  Kruger  went 
a-courting,  and  with  characteristic  impetuosity  swam 
across  the  Vaal  in  flood,  and  visited  his  betrothed 
under  conditions  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ferry- 
man, ensured  ahnost  certain  death.  This  Leander  of 
the  veldt  was  rewarded  by  winning  the  love  of  his  Hero, 
and  he  married  her  when  only  seventeen  years  old. 
Four  years  later  he  was  left  a  widower,  both  wife  and 
child  having  died.  But  he  was  not  long  comfortless. 
"  God  gave  me  another  life  companion  in  Miss  Gezina 
Suzana  Frederica  Wilhelmina  Duplessis."  From  this 
marriage  sprang  nine  sons  and  seven  daughters,  of 
whom  three  sons  and  five  daughters  are  still  living. 
The  result  of  this  early  upbringing,  by  which  Paul  was 
nurtured  on  the  Bible  in  the  wilderness,  pitted  while 
in  his  early  teens  against  lions  and  savages,  left  an 
indelible  stamp  upon  his  character.  Down  to  the 
present  moment  Paul  Kruger  bears  unmistakable 
traces  of  the  mould  in  which  he  was  fashioned.  The 
appendix,  which  contains  several  of  his  speeches, 
proclamations,  and  despatches  during  the  war, 
is  saturated  through  and  through  with  the 
results  of  his  early  Biblical-Hebraic  training. 
Paul  Kruger  was  a  Nonconformist  who  all  his 
life  was  a  declared  opponent  of  the  State  Church 
of  the  South  African  Republic.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  his  speeches — and  especially  his  utterances 
during  the  war — without  being  reminded  at  every 
turn  of  the  speeches  and  discourses  of  Oliver 
Cromwell — not  only  the  phraseology,  but  the  spirit 
and  the  indomitable  confidence  which  they  dis- 
play. Truly  of  Paul  Kruger  it  might  be  said,  as 
Novalis  said  of  Cromwell :  "  Hope  shone  in  him 
as  a  pillar  of  fire  after  it  had  gone  out  in  other 
men."  At  the  same  time,  while  he  refused  to 
despair  of  the  Republic,  even  when  he  was  a  hunted 
fugitive  and  his  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
invader,  he  always  recognised  the  possibility  that 
for  his  own  sins  and  those  of  his  people  it  might 
be  .the  Divine  will  that  they  should  go  under.  "  I 
place  myself,"  he  said,  in  a  speech  addressed  to  the 
Volksraad  on  May  7th,  1900 — "  I  place  myself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord.  Whatever  He  may  have 
decided  for  me  I  shall  kiss  the  rod  with  which 
He  strikes  me,  for  I,  too,  am  guilty.  Let  each 
humble  himself  before  the  Lord."  In  the  concluding 
pages  of  these  Memoirs  he  says  :  "  During  the  peace 
negotiations  I  had  only  one  answer  to  all  the  questions 
put  to  me,  as  to  what  I  thought  of  peace — namely, 
that  all  would  happen  as  God  wished  ;  and  when  peace  • 
was  concluded  I  applied  to  the  Generals  the  text  in 
the  Bible,  2  Cor.  viii.  3,  '  For  to  their  power,  I  bear 
record,  yea,  and  beyond  .their  power  they  were  willing 
of  themselves.'  Nor  in  so  far  as  I  myself  am  con- 
cerned will  I  consent  to  lose  courage,  because  the 
peace  is  not  such  as  the  burghers  wished  it.  I  am 
convinced  that  God  does  not  forsake  His  people,  even 
though  it  may  often  appear  so.  Therefore  I  resign 
myself  to  the  will  of  the  Lord.  I  know  that  He  will 
not  allow  His  afflicted  people  to  perish.    He  is  the 
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Lord,  and  all  hearts  are  in  His  hands,  and  He  tumeih 
them  whithersoever  He  will." 

The  same  strong  Puritan  element  came  out  in 
Kruger  when  he  refused  to  go  to  battle  under  General 
Burgers.  "  I  cannot  lead  the  commando,"  he  said  to 
the  then  President,  "  if  you  come.  For  with  your 
merry  evenings  in  laager,  and  your  Sunday  dances, 
the  enemy  will  even  shoot  me  behind  the  wall,  for 
God's  blessing  will  npt  rest  upon  your  expedition.'" 
Mr.  Kruger,  although  in  his  old  age  he  repeatedly 
declared  that  the  right  of  criticism  was  instituted  by 
the  devil  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  did  not  hesitate  in 
his  early  manhood  to  indulge  in  the  right  very  freely. 
Immediately  before  the  annexation  he  was  one  who 
refused  to  pay  a  special  tax  of  ^5  imposed  by  Presi- 
dent Burgers  upon  every  burgher.  This  measure,  he 
says,  brought  the  President  into  violent  conflict  with 
himself,  for  he  considered  the  tax  unlawful,  as  it  was 
imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  Volksraad.  To- 
gether with  his  uncompromising  assertion  of  his  own 
rights  as  a  burgher,  and  the  supremacy  of  conscience 
even  in  matters  of  military  discipline,  there  is  a  fine 
vein  of  humour  in  him,  of  which  there  .are  many  traces 
in  this  book.  There  is  a  capital  story  which  he  tells 
of  a  native  whom  he  had  sent  to  his  mother's  farm  one 
New  Year's  Day  to  fetch  some  raisins.  His  mother 
gave  the  Kaffir  some  raisins,  together  with  a  note  to 
her  son  saying  that  she  had  sent  him  five  or  six  pounds' 
weight  of  fruit.  When  the  Kaffir  arrived  he  had  not 
more  than  two  or  three  pounds  left.  Paul  Kruger 
asked  him  what  he  meant  by  trying  to  cheat  him 
by  eating  the  raisins,  "  for,"  said,  he,  "  this  letter 
tells  me  that  there  were  a  great  many  more  than  you 
brought  me."  "  Baas,"  replied  the  Kaffir,  "  the  letter 
lies,  for  how  could  it  have  seen  me  eat  raisins,  for 
I  put  it  behind  a  big  rock,  under  a  stone,  and  then 
sat  down  behind  the  rock  to  eat  the  raisins."  There 
is  another  curious  passage  relating  how  he  protested 
gainst  the  execution  of  two  burghers  who  had 
been  convicted  of  high  treason  and  who  were  ordered 
to  be  hanged  as  punishment.  The  bargain  had  been 
made  between  the  contending  forces  that  each  sec- 
tion should  have  the  right  to  punish  offenders  in  its 
own  country.  Kruger  protested  against  the  hanging 
of  the  burghers  as  a  violation  of  this  agreement. 
"  When  Boshoff,"  he  says,  "  would  not  allow  this  I 
fetched  a  Bible,  and  showed  him  that  the  Holy  Writ 
distinguished  between  punishing  and  chastising.  We 
may  chastise  a  man  with  the  prospect  of  death,  but  we 
may  not  kill  him  in  order  to  punish  him."  This 
Biblical  law  convinced  the  Free  Staters,  and  the 
burghers'  lives  were  spared. 

Kruger  was  an  intensely  human  man,  given  to 
tempestuous  wrath,  for  the  old  Adam  within  him  was 
never  quite  extinct.  On  one  occasion  he  mentions 
that  one  Koos  Venter,  a  big,  strong  man,  began  to 
rage  against  President  Pretorius,  declaring  that  if  he 
only  had  him  there  he  w^ould  wring  his  neck  for  him 
like  a  bird's.  "  At  last  my  blood  was  up,  too,"  says 
Kruger,  "  and  I  said,  '  Let  Koos  take  off"  his  coat,  and 
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I  will  take  off  mine,  and  we  will  fight  it  out.  If  he  is 
beaten  you  must  submit  to  our  conditions,  and  if  he 
beats  me  it  will  be  the  other  way  about.' "  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Koos  Venter  declined  the  combat. 

There  is  much  that  is  intensely  interesting  in 
Kniger's  reminiscences  of  the  early  struggle  which 
resulted  in  the  Peace  of  Majuba,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  grim  humour  in  what  he  tells  us  he  said  to  a 
member  of  the  Upper  House,  who  invited  him  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  : — 

r  will  come  if  you  can  tell  me  which  Sir  Birtle  Frere  it  is 
that  wishes  to  see  us  ;  for  I  know  four  of  them.  The  first  came 
to  us  at  Kleinfontein  and  assured  us  that  he  had  not  come  with 
the  sword,  but  as  a  messenger  of  peace.  But,  later  on,  I  read 
in  an  English  Blue  Book  that,  on  the  same  day,  a  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  the  second,  therefore,  had  written  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment :  "  If  only  I  had  had  enough  guns  and  men  I  would  soon 
have  dispersed  the  rebels."  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
third  Sir  Bartle  Frere  through  his  answer  to  our  petition  for  the 
repeal  of  the  annexation  ;  he  then  said  that  he  had  informed  the 
British  Government  that  he  had  met  some  five  thousand  of  the 
best  Boers  at  Kleinfontein,  and  that  he  recommended  their 
petition  to  the  Government's  earnest  consideration.  Afterwards, 
I  saw  in  the  English  Blue  BDok  that,  on  the  same  day,  a  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  obviously  a  fourth,  had  informed  the  British 
Government  that  he  had  met  only  a  handful  of  rebels.  Now  these 
four  cannot  possibly  be  one  and  the  same  man ;  if,  therefore, 
you  can  tell  me  which  of  the  four  Sir  Bartles  wishes  to  see  us, 
we  will  think  about  it. 

But  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was,  in  his  opinion,  only  like  the 
rest  of  the  English.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  inten- 
sity of  the  conviction  with  which  he  expresses  his 
belief  that  lies,  treachery,  intrigues,  and  secret  insti- 
gations against  the  Government  of  the  Republic  have 
always  been  distinguishing  marks  of  English  politics 
in  South  Africa.     Unfortunately,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  any  Englishman,  with  our  own 
Blue  Books  before  him,  to  refute  these  accusations. 
In  small  things,  as  well  as  in  great,  the  same  intense 
conviction  that  Englishman  and  liar  are  synonymous 
terms  breaks  out  again  and  again — as,  for  instance, 
when  he  refers  to  the  disgraceful  telegram  which 
Lord  Roberts  sent  from  Bronkhorstspruit  saying  that 
he  was  at  the  spot  where  a  British  force  had  been 
decimated  by  treachery  in  1881.    Kruger  remarks, 
"This  only  shows  what  a  genuine  Englishman  Lord 
Roberts  is."    Having  this  rooted  conviction  planted 
in  his  mind  from  earliest  childhood,  it  is  natural  that 
he  regarded  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  the 
first  with  considerable  distrust.    That  Mr.  Kruger 
should  come  to  the  natural  -conclusion  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain   was  guilty  with   Mr.  Rhodes  in  the 
Jameson  business  was  natural.    One  does  not  need 
to  approach  the  evidence  which  establishes  that  fact 
with  a  mind  warped  with  long  brooding  over  acts 
of  treachery  to  come  to  that  conclusion.    But  it  is 


worth  while  noting  that  Mr.  Kruger  does  emphatically, 
and  again  and  again,  assert  his  conviction  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  guilty,  and,  further,  that,  having 
failed  in  upsetting  the  Republic  by  the  aid  6(  Jameson, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  set  to  work  to  try  whether  he  could  not 
be  more  successful  on  his  own  account.  "With  his  assist- 
ance Jameson's  Raid  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  gigantic 
British  Raid.  As  soon  as  the  South  African  Com- 
mittee hushed  up  his  guilt,  and  he  had  publicly 
defended  Rhodes,  because  he  feared  lest  the  latter, 
who  was  his  accomplice,,  should  make  statements  that 
would  be  anything  but  pleasant  hearing  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  Colonial  Secretary  began  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  despatches,  which  continued  until 
the  war  broke  out,  and  which  had  no  other  object 
than  to  embitter  the  British  people  against  the 
Republic."  He  lays  special  stress  upon  the  revival  of 
the  claim  for  suzerainty,  the  abolition  of  which,  Mr. 
Kruger  declares,  was  the  object  of  his  journey  to 
London  in  1883.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  he 
says,  persisted  in  maintaining  that  the  suzerainty 
existed.  "  It  will  be  universally  admitted,"  says  Mr, 
Kruger,  "  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  come  to  a 
logical  understanding  with  a  man  like  that." 

Lord  Milner  Mr.  Kruger  regards  as  the  typical 
Jingo,  "  autocratic  beyond  endurance,  and  filled  with 
a  contempt  for  all  that  is  not  English."  He  further 
says  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
appointed  Lord  Milner  only  with  the  view  of  driving 
matters  in  South  Africa  to  extremes.  I  think  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  upon  this  subject.  It  was 
Milner  who  drove  Chamberlain  to  extremes  much 
more  than  the  other  way  about.  In  speaking  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  Lord  Milner  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain in  order  to  cause  the  negotiations  to  fail,  and  to 
bring  on  a  war,  he  says :  "  I  can  express  myself  in  no 
other  terms  than  by  calling  it  a  devilish  plot.  They 
talked  of  peace  while  the  decision  had  already  been 
taken  to  destroy  us." 

But  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  these  matters.  It 
is  sufficient  to  note  that  Mr.  Kruger  has  not  yet 
realised  the  true  inwardness  of  the  relations  between 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Milner.  The  responsi- 
bility for  th^  war  in  South  Africa  no  doubt  lies 
heavy  upon  all  those  who  were  in  a  position  to 
have  prevented  Lord  Milner  forcing  matters  to  an 
extremity.  But  the  more  this  question  is  studied, 
the  more  the  facts  are  brought  into  the  clear  light  of 
day,  the  more  certain  it  is  that  the  real  responsibility 
for  the  forcing  on  of  the  war,  as  well  as  that  of  thwart- 
ing all  efforts  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  made 
to  avert  a  breach  of  the  peace,  lies  upon  Lord  Milner, 
and  Lord  Milner  alone.  ; 
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AN  ANOLO-GALLIC  ALLIANCE.  ^ 

A  Counterblast  to  Pan- Anglo-Saxon  ism. 

The  thesis  which  I  have  advocated  in  more  than 
one  quarter — that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
pack  up  our  pride  and  seek  in  union  with'  the  American 
Republic  the  only  conditions  upon  which  we  can  con- 
tinue to  exist — has  hitherto  been  regarded,  if  not  as 
fiantastic,  at  any  rate  as  a  good  many  hundred  years 
before  its  time.  Union,  however,  is  in;  the  air.  But 
what  will  most  people  say  when  they  find  that  union 
with  someone  is  regarded  by  an  excellent  authority  as 
so  indispensable  to  our  existence  that  that  excellent 
authority  maintains  that  we  should  unite  in  close 
bonds  with  France,  whom  for  a  thousand  years 
we  have  regarded  as  our  deadliest  enemy?  Never- 
theless, such  a  project  is  now  put  forward,  supported 
by  serious  argument  and  valid  stfttistics,?hy  as  eminent 
a  Frenchman  as  M.  Finot,  the  diredeur  oi  La  Revtu, 

M.  Finot's  articles  advocating  this  scheme  are 
published  in  La  Rtvue  for  the  ist  and  15  th  Novem- 
ber. That  we  must  unite  with  someone,  M.  Finot 
clearly  sees ;  but  he  does  not  think  that  the  United 
States  are  our  natur^  hope  and  refuge.  That  is  to 
be  found  in  an  alliance  with  France,  an  alliance  to  be 
marked,  firstly,  with  a  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration, 
and,  finally,  by  a  closer  union,  which  will  result  in  a 
nucleus  being  formed  for  the  United  States  of  Europe 
and  of  the  World. 

NATURAL  ENEMY  A  MYTH. 

The  first  section  of  M.  Finot's  articles  is  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  showing  that  the  supposed 
natural  enmity  between  France  and  England  is  a 
myth.  Their  original  history  was  the  same.  As  in 
France,  so  in  England,  the  aborigines  were  Celts, 
partially  Romanised,  and  afterwards  overrun  by 
Teutons.  England  owed  largely  to  France  its  national 
consciousness,  its  language,  its  prosody,  and  even  the 
fiindamental  bases  of  its  future  civilisation.  The 
debt  of  France  was  reciprocal  through  the  centuries, 
until,  finally,  the  evolution  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  ended  in  the  great  Revolution,  was  a  mani- 
festation of  English  ideas.  What  Shakespeare  owed 
to  Montaigne,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau  owed 
$0  English  thought.  France  and  England,  in  short, 
have  been  in  closer  union  than  any  two  countries  in 
the  world. 

EACH  COUNTRY  THE  COMPLEMENT  OF  THE  OTHER. 

At  the  present  day  what  are  the  conditions  ?  Great 
Britain  merits  the  name  of  the  richest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  French  colonies.  A  disappearance  of 
English  economic  power  would  result  for  France  in 
incalculable  losses.  All  the  French  colonies  taken 
together  purchase  from  France  only  thirty-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  English  purchases.  England  takes  thirty 
per  cent,  of  all  French  exports.    England  is  abso- 


lutely necessary  to  France ;  and  the  economic  relations 
are  such  that  England  buys  from  France  products  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  sell  anywhere  else.  On  the 
other  hand,  England  profits  by  having  at  her  doors  a 
country  producing  goods  which  English  climatic  con- 
ditions render  it  impossible  to  produce  at  home. 
Neither  country  invades  the  other's  home  market; 
each  is  the  complement  of  the  other. 

But  while  France  only  helps  us,  the  alternative  ally, 
America,  threatens  us.  M.  Finot  does  not  see  that  it 
is  because  of  the  threat  that  inclusion  in  the  United 
States  appears  imperative.  That  the  threat  is  serious 
M.  Finot  has  no  doubt.  The  United  States,  he  says, 
will  drive  us  from  South  Africa,  from  China,  from 
Japan,  and  even  from  Egypt  In  Japan,  where  our 
trade  has  diminished,  that  of  the  United  States  has 
doubled.  And  in  various  continental  countries 
American  trade  within  the  last  six  years  has  increased 
from  10  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.  The  danger,  how- 
ever, only  begins  here ;  for,  once  America  has  com- 
pleted her  economic  conquest  of  Europe,  she  will  be 
obliged  to  interfere  in  European  politics.  Under 
such  conditions  the  necessity  of  an  intimate  and 
pacific  union  between  the  peoples  of  the  Old  World 
will  become  an  absolute  necessity. 

A  START  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  EUROPE, 

But  the  United  States  of  Europe  being  just  nowi 
impracticable,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  creating  a 
union  between  the  most  influential  of  European  States. 
Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view  an  Anglo-French 
union  would  be  the  precursor  of  peace  and  a  guarantee 
of  security.  Before  attempting  to  realise  a  European 
union  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  partisd  grouping 
The  Anglo-French  union  would  merely  be  the  starting 
point.  From  this  origin  the  idea  of  the  United  States 
of  Europe,  from  being  an  object  of  ridicule,  would 
soon  become  a  postulate  in  the  mtemational  life  of 
to-morrow.  The  necessity  of  closer  relations  between 
England  and  France  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
France  most  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  have 
approved  unanimously  of  an  arbitration  treaty,  while 
in  England  seventy-eight  Chambers  of  Commerce  have 
given  their  unanimous  support  to  the  project. 

THE  GAIN  TO  ENGLAND. 

England,  M.  Finot  thinks,  would  be  a  great  gainer. 
At  present  she  suffers  from  the  nightmare  of  universal 
enmity.  Other  European  nations  fear  one  another. 
England  has  to  fear  them  all ;  and  she  is,  in  addition, 
in  danger  of  a  future  war  with  the  United  States. 
She  is,  moreover,  entirely  dependent  upon  the  United 
States  for  food.  To  meet  her  danger  she  has  increased 
her  armaments,  and  cannot  increase  them  much  more. 
She  has  acquired  more  ten-itory  than  she  can  govern. 
Everything,  in  fact,  demands  her  alliance  with  a 
friendly  nation. 
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THE  KAISER  AND  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  John  L.  Bashford,  a  twenty-years'  resident 
in  Berlin,  contributes  to  the  Empire  Review  an  article 
under  this  heading.  He  begins  by  stating  that  he  has 
been  informed  authoritatively  that  the  Kaiser  was 

disappointed "  on  hearing  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Spectator  had  written  concerning  his  hostile  designs 
upon  British  naval  supremacy,  and  the  suggestion  that 
he  came  to  this  country  in  order  to  stir  up  ill-blood 
between  England  and  Russia  and  France.  Mr. 
Bashford  also  refers  to  Sir  Horace  Rumbold's  indis- 
cretion. He  maintains  that  the  general  condemnation 
of  the  Kaiser,  which  finds  strong  expression  in  the 
Nadonal  Review,  is  both  ungenerous  and  incorrect. 
He  recalls  the  fact  that  the  Empress  Frederick,  in  the 
last  year  of  her  life,  said : — **  My  great  comfort  in  the 
pain  I  have  to  endure  is  due  to  the  consciousness 
that  my  son  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  my  country  in 
this  war." 

Mr.  Bashford  examines  all  the  speeches  made  by  the 
Emperor  on  the  subject  of  German  and  English 
relations,  and  he  asks  how  can  it  be  believed  that 
Germany  is  anxious  to  strike  down  the  naval  supremacy 
of  Britain  when  the  Emperor  has  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the  British  the 
desirability  of  strengthening  the  British  fleet? 

Mr.  Bashford  adds  a  curious  detail  concerning  Mr. 
Rhodes*  visit  to  the  Kaiser,  which  also  sheds  some 
light  upon  the  difficulty  that  arose  about  the  recep-^ 
tion  of  the  Boer  Generals  at  Berlin.  On  March  6th, 
1899,  Kaiser  told  Sir  Frank  Lascelles :  "  I  am 
going  to  receive  a  distinguished  fellow-countryman  of 
yours  in  a  few  days."  Four  days  later  Sir  Frank  Las- 
celles, at  Count  von  Billow's  request,  sent  a  formal  letter 
to  the  Chancellor  asking  that  his  Majesty  might  be 
informed  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  desire  to  bbtain  an  audieilce, 
and  the  following  day  the  Kaiser  received  Mr,  Rhodes. 
Hitherto  it  was  supposed  that  any  request  for  an  audi- 
ence had  been  sent  through  the  British  Embassy; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  form  was  subsequently 
observed  after  his  Majesty  had  himself  arranged 
that  the  audience  should  take  place.  Accord- 
ing to  this  precedent,  therefore,  Count  von  Biilow 
ought  to  have  written  to  Sir  Frank  I..ascelles, 
asking  him  to  inform  the  Kaiser  of  the  Boer  Generals' 
desire  to  obtain  an  audience.  But  from  this  it  is 
evident  the  Kaiser  shrank,  among  other  reasons 
perhaps,  because,  as  Mr.  Bashford  says,  "  To  dispel  a 
deep  distrust  of  the  British  nation  as  to  Count  von 
Billow's  designs  against  England  was  one  of  the 
Kaiser's  most  ardent  wi^es."  He  is  quite  sure  that; 
if  a  German  statesman  were  asked  to  express  in  a 
terse  sentence  the  policy  of  the  Kaiser  towards 
England,  he  would  say,  "  His  Majesty  desires  to 
maintain  peace,  and  to  shape  the  political  relations  of 
his  country  with  yours  in  such  a  way  that  a  fpiendly 
rivalry  may  exist  between  them  on  terms  of  equality." 

The  Revue  Universellc  for  November  1st  is  a  special 
Zola  number.  It  contains  several  very  interesting  articles 
on  Zola,  and  is  profusely  illustralcrJU 


WHY  NOT  PENNT-A-WORD  CABLEGRAMS? 

Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  has  a  despotic  trick  of 
compelling  the  public  to  read  whatever  he  writes  on 
means  of  transmission.  In  the  Magazine  of  Cornmeree 
he  insists  on  the  nationalisation  of  cables.  He 
says  : — 

People  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  study  these  tables,  know- 
that  they  annually  spend  2*1,000,000  in  cabling  to  America 
(including  Canada),  ^412,000  in  cabling  to  Australia,  ;f  366,000 
in  cabling  to  South  Africa,  ^£'300,000  in  cabling  to  India,  and 
another  ^300,000  in  cabling  to  China,  Hong  Kong,'and  the  East. 
John  Bull,  in  brief,  puts  his  hand  into  his  capacious  pocket  to  the 
tune  of  /6,755  every  day  of  the  week,  except  Sunday's,  to 
cable  to  his  customers  and  clients  and  cousins  over  seas, 

or  a  total  sum  every  year  of  ^3,278,000.  At  the  same 
time  our  mail  packet  service  to  America,  Australia, 
India  and  China  costs  us  only  one-and-a-half  million, 
and  he  thinks  that  for  our  nine  hundred  millions* 
worth  of  exports  a  less  costly  cable  communication  is 
necessary.    Mr.  Heaton  proceeds : — 

I  assert  that  we  shall  Iwve  Imperial  Federation  in^  true  sense 
only  when  we  can  telegraph  from  London  to  New  Zealand  as 
cheaply  as  we  now  telegraph  from  London  to  Ireland.  And 
why  not?  In  Australia  we  send  a  word  three  thousand  miles  for 
a  penny— the  same  distance,  within  five  hundred  miles,  lliat 
divides  England  from  India,  to  which  a  word  now  sent  costs  as, 
not  one  penny,  as  it  ought,  but  thixtv-six  pennies.  All  paru  of 
the  world,  excepting  America,  can  be  cable-connected  by  land, 
barring  one  thin  blue  line  of  sea ;  and  land -lines  cost  only  one- 
fifth  of  submarine  cables — in  other  words,  land -lines  are  laid  at 
an  outlay  of  £^  a  mile,  and  sea-cables  of  £200  a  mile.  On 
the  other  hand,  land-lines  carry  five  times  more  messages  than 
are  carried  by  cables. 

He  goes  beyond  the  imperialisation  of  the  cables, 
and  urges  that  in  any  question  of  purchasing  the 
cables  the  American  and  British  Governments  should 
join  hands.  He  enforces  all  these  contentions  by 
one  of  his  delightful  collections  of  anomalies  . 

It  costs  6id.  a  word  to  telegraph  from  London  to  Fao;  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  it  costs  is.  2d.  to  £^Pt,  half  the 
distance.  It  costs  6s.  3d.  a  word  to  telegraph  to  Laeos,  half- 
way to  the  Cape,  and  it  costs  only  3s.  to  telegraph  to  the  Cape. 
But  the  4Bost  striking  instance  of  how  the  French  look  after  their 
colonists  is  sfTorded  by  their  treatment  of  the  people  of  Senegal 
and  the  Ivory  Coast,  as  compared  with  our  treatment  of  our 
people,  also  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  From  Paris  to 
Senegal  the  French  charge  is  only  one  franc  a  word.  From 
London  to  Lagos  (British),  100  miles  beyond,  the  charge  is 
6s.  5d.  a  word.  In  1 899- 1 900  my  friend  at  Lagos  sent  his 
telegrams  to  London  tiid  Senegal[and  Paris.  Surely  an  Imperial 
postmaster  will  remedy  this  state  of  things  \ 


"  It  seems  that  what  may  be  briefly  called  the  Best 
Man  theory  is  ^aduaily  taking  the  t>lace  of  the  old  thick- 
and-thin  adhesion  to  part>'.^  Such  is  the  forecast  of  the 
party  system  of  the  fiiture  by  a  writer  iii  Macthillan,  who 
even  dares  to  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of 
Ministry  composed  of  Best  Men,**  and  without  any 
common  doctrme  whatsoever ! 

Dr.  Barnardo  sends  us  the  December  and  Christmas 
number  o{  Bubbles^  a  coloured  magazine  for  boy$  and 
girls,  which  the  Father  of  Nobody's  Children  issues  for 
the  purpose  of  making  other  people's  children  interested 
in  the  good  work  that  is  carried  out  in  the  East  End 
of  London.  The  bound  volume,  which  is  published 
at  3s.  6d.  in  boards  and  $$.  in  cloth  gilt^  >  contains  114 
beautiful  coloured  pictures  and  any  number  of  short 
stories  and  serial  talp0>  t 
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the  protest  of  the  boers. 

By  Ex-State-Secretary  Reitz, 
Mr,  Reitz  is  now  in  America,  and  he  has  begun 
his  campaign  against  the  annexation  of  the  two 
Republics  by  an  article  in  the  North  American 
Rev'uw  for  November,  in  which  he  maintains  that 
the  Peace  of  Vereeniging  cannot  be  regarded  as 
binding  upon  the  conscience  of  men  who,  to  save  the 
remnant  of  their  wives  and  children,  signed  it  with 
the  knife  at  their  throats.  A  contract  made  under 
compulsion  is  not  a  binding  contract  But  even  if 
the  articles  of  peace  were  binding  upon  the  Boers,  he 
holds  that  they  are  released  from  any  moral  obligation 
to  observe  them  because  the  promise  of  Lord  Milner 
and  Lord  Kitchener,  that  they  would  do  their  best  to 
persuade  the  King  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  for  the 
Cape  rebels,  has  been  deliberately  and  scandalously 
broken.  After  signing  the  ten  articles  in  the  Treaty 
of  I  Peace  the  Boers  handed  in  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  so-called  peace,  which  the  British  Ministry 
has  carefully  refrained  from  publishing  for  obvious 
reasons.  This  being  the  case,  it  may  be  well  to 
preserve  in  this  Review,  for  purposes  of  reference, 
the  text  of  the  protest.    It  runs  as  follows  : — 

*•  This  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  South 
African  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  held  at  Vereenig* 
ing  from  the  15th  of  May,  1902,  to  the  31st  of  May,  1902,  has 
learnt  with  regret  of  the  proposal  made  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  r^rd  to  the  cessation  of  existing  hostilities,  and  of 
the  intimation  that  his  proposal  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  in 
an  unaltered  form. 

"The  meeting  regrets  that  His  Majesty's  Government ' has 
absolutely  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  Governments  of  the 
Republics  upon  the  basis  of  our  independence,  or  to  permit  our 
Governments  to  enter  into  communication  with  our  Deputation. 

"  Our  peoples  have  indeed  always  thought  that,  not  only  on 
the  ground  of  Ri^ht,  but  also  on  the  ground  of  the  great  material 
and  personal  sacrifices  that  they  have  made  for  their  Indepen- 
dence, they  have  a  just  claim  to  such  Independence. 

•*  This  meeting  Kas  earnestly  taken  into  consideration  the'con- 
dition  of  Land  and  People,  and  has  more  especially  taken  into 
account  the  following;  facts  : 

"  I.  That  the  Military  tactics  pursued  by  the  British  Military 
Authorities  have  led  to  the  entire  ruin  of  the  territory  of  both  the 
Republics,  with  burning  of  farms  and  towns,  destruction  of  all 
means  of  subsistence  and  exhaustion  of  all  sources  necessary  for 
the  support  of  our  families,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  forces  in 
the  field,  and  for  the  continuation  of  the  war. 

2.  That  the  placing  of  our  captured  families  in  the  Concen- 
tration Camps  has  led  to  an  unprecedented  condition  of  suffering 
and  disease,  so  that,  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  about 
20,cx)0  of  those  dear  to  us  have  i>erished  there,  and  the  horrible 
prospect  has  arisen  that  by  continuing  the  war  our  entire  race 
mignt  be  exterminated. 

"  3.  That  the  Kaffir  tribes  within  and  without  the  borders  of 
the  territories  of  both  Republics  are  almost  all  armed  and  take 
part  in  the  struggle  against  us,  and  by  perpetrating  murders  and 
committing  all  kinds  of  horrors,  an  impossible  state  of  af&irs  has 
been  brought  about  in  many  districts  of  both  Republics — ^an 
instance  of  which  took  place  lately  in  the  distnct  of  Vryheid, 
where  fifty-six  Burghers  were  murdered  and  mutilated  in  a 
shocking  manner,  at  the  same  time. 

«  "  4.  That  by  Proclamations  of  the  enemy,  which  he  has  already 
carried  into  cfrect,  the  Burghers  still  in  the  field  arc  threatened 
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with  loss  of  all  their  movable  and  immovable  property,  and  so 
with  total  ruin. 

"  5.  That,  through  the  circumstances  of  the  war,  it  has 
already  long  ago  become  impossible  for  us  to  retain  the  many 
thousands  of  prisoners  of  war  taken  by  our  forces,  and  that  we 
thus  could  do  but  comparatively  little  damage  to  the  British 
troops,  whilst  our  Burgners  captured  by  the  British  are  sent 
abroad,  and  that,  after  the  war  has  raged  for  nearljr  three  years, 
there  remains  only  a  small  portion  of  the  forces  with  whidi  we 
entered  into  the  war. 

"  6.  That  this*remnant  still  in  the  field,  which  forms  but  a 
small  minority'of  our  entire  people,  has  to  contend  against  over- 
whelming odds,  and,  moreover,  has  reached  a  condition  virtually 
amounting  to  famine  and  want  of  the  necessary  means  of 
subsistence — and  that,  notwithstanding  our  utmost  endeavours 
and  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  we  value  and  hold  dear,  we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  a  successful  issue. 

This  meeting  is,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  reason- 
able ground  for  thinking  that,  by  continuance  of  the  war,  our 
People  will  retain  the  possession  of  its  Independence,  and 
considers  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  People  are  not 
justified  in  carrying  on  the  war  any  longer,  as  that  can  alone 
tend  to  bring  about  the  social  and  materi^  destruction,  not  only 
of  ourselves,  but  also  of  our  descendants. 

"  Urged  by  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  and  motives, 
this  meeting  authorises  both  Governments  to  accept  the  Proposal 
of  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  on  behalf  of  the  People  of 
both  Republics  to  sign  the  same. 

"  This  Meeting  of  Delegates  expresses  the  confident  hope  that 
the  conditions  which  have  now  l)een  called  into  being  by  adopt- 
ing the  Proposal  of  His  Majesty's  Government  may  soon  be 
ameliorated  in  such  a  way  that  our  Nation  may  thereby  attain 
the  enjoyment  of  those  privileges  to  which  it  considers  that,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  pa[st,  but  also  on  the  ground  of  its  sacrifices 
in  the  course  of  this  war,  it  can  justly  lav  claim. 

"  This  meeting  has  noted  with  satisfaction  the  resolution  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  to  grant  a  large  measure  of  amnesty 
to  those  British  subjects  who  took  up  arms  on  our  side,  and  to 
whom  we  are  bound  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  honour,  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  it  may  please  His  Majesty  to  extend  thi& 
amnesty  still  further.'* 


r    RELICS  OF  "THE  MOST  HUMANE  WAR.'* 

The  ruin  wrought  by  our  troops  in  South  Africa 

while  engaged  in  prosecuting  "  the  most  humane  war 

on  record  "  is  thus  described  in  Blackwood  by  a  writer 

"  in  the  tracks  of  the  war  "  : — 

Every  farmhouse  we  passed  was  in  the  same  condition — roof- 
less, windowless,  dams  broken,  water-furrows  choked,  and 
orchards  devastated.  Our  way  of  making  war  may  be  effective- 
as  war,  but  it  inflicts  terrible  wounds  upon  the  land.  After  a 
campaign  of  a  dozen  bloody  fights  reconstruction  is  simple ;  the 
groundwork  remains  for  a  new  edifice.  But,  though  the  mor- 
tality be  relatively  small,  our  late  methods  have  come  very  near 
to  destroying  the  foundations  of  rural  life.  We  have  to  build 
again  from  the  beginning. 

"Our  late  methods"  in  this  respect  have  a  sus- 
picious resemblance  to  the  exploits  of  Genghis  Khan. 
Yet  the  writer  bears  astonished  witness  to  the  good 
nature  of  our  long-suffering  victims : — 

It  is  probable  that  the  Boers  themselves  are  the  last  to  realise 
it.  The  people  who  crowded  to  the  doors  of  the  mined  farms 
as  we  passed  were  on  the  whole  good-humbured,  patient,  and 
uncomplaining.  They  had  set  about  repairing  the  breaches  in 
their  fortunes,  crudely  but  contentedly. 

He  relates  a  gruesome  feature  of  Boer  piety : — 
'  The  Boers,  as  we  heard  from  many  sources,  are  exhuming  the 
dead  from  different  battlefields,  and  bringing  them,  oAen  from 
great  distances,  to  the  graveyards  on  their  own  homesteads.  An 
odd  sombre  task,  not  without  its  grandeur. 
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LORD  KITCHENER  AS  KNOWN  TO  HIS  STAFF. 

**A  Staff  Officer"  in  Blackwood  describes 
**  Campaigning  with  Kitchener."  It  is  a  thoroughgoing 
panegyric,  only  redeemed  from  fulsomeness  by  the 
frank  acknowledgment  that  his  hero  is  "no  drill 
master." 

"  one  of  the  hardest  of  thinkers." 

Here,  for  example,  is  one  eulogy : — 

Kitchener  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  accurate  thinkers 
I  can  name ;  he  is  always  thinking  ;  not  meandering  aimlessly 
through  a  wilderness  of  casual  imaginings,  but  thinkmg  up  and 
down  and  round  and  through  his  subject ;  planning  every  move, 
foreseeing  every  counter-move,  registering  every  want,  forestalling 
every  demand,  so  that  when  he  conducts  a  campaign  with  that 
unerring  certainty  that  seems  to  recall  the  onward  march  of 
destiny,  luck  has  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  affair,  for  K.  has 
arranged  that  everything  shall  happen  as  it  does  happen,  and 
that  particular  way  and  no  other. 

HIS  UNERRING  PRESCIENCE. 

,^  And  this  is  the  fact  to  substantiate  the  eulogy  : — 
Somewhere  in  the  cublietU  of  Pall  Mall  there  is  a  paper  with 
the  record  of  a  meeting  that  took  place  at  the  Eg^^tian  War 
Office  before  the  final  campaign.  Only  Kitchener,  Wingate, 
and  another  officer  were  present.  In  less  than  two  hours  K.  laid 
bare  the  entire  plan  of  subsequent  operations,  met  every  inquiry, 
formulated  every  want,  satisfied  every  objection.  He  had 
worked  right  through  the  campaign  in  his  mind,  and  saw  day- 
light on  the  farther  side  of  it.  Everything  was  ready :  there  were 
so  many  boats  to  take  so  many  men  and  guns  and  animals  at  a 
certain  fixed  date,  depending  on  the  Nile  flood,  which  could  be 
calculated  with  precision  ;  there  were  so  many  weeks*  supplies  to 
be  at  this  place  and  that,  and  the  British  contingent — calculated 
economically  to  the  fraction  of  a  guardsman  by  the  order  to 
leave  band-boys  behind — was  requested  to  arrive  at  a  given  date, 
to  steam  and  march  to  a  certain  point,  to  fig^ht  its  usual  battle 
1,600  miles  from  the  chair  in  which  K.  was  sitting,  and  to  leave 
for  London  the  very  next  day  with  its  work  accomplished.  And 
all  these  things  happened  precisely  as  ordained  at  that  meeting, 
so  that  one  momentarily  believed  that  even  the  unexpected  had 
been  banished  from  the  art  of  war. 

HIS  UNBENDING  SEVERITY. 

Part  of  his  wonderful  success  is  attributed  to  the 
unbending  severity "  with  which  he  treated  all 
failures.    Generous  to  acknowledge  good  work  well 
done,  "  no  one  was  ever  more  unforgiving  of  failure, 
to  no  matter  what  cause  the  failure  might  be  due." 

Another  explanation  is  his  freedom  from  the  curse 
of  penmanship : — 

Kitchener's  office  stationerv  consbted  of  a  sheaf  of  tel^aph- 
forms  which  he  carried  in  his  helmet  and  a  pencil  which  he 
carried  in  his  pocket — and  that  sufficed.  Moreover,  he  seldom 
read  an  official  letter,  and  never  wrote  one. 

HIS  CHOICE  OF  TOOLS. 

More  important  is  the  next  consideration  : — 
Much  of  K.'s  success  was  no  doubt  due  to  his  wise  choice  of 
tbe  tools  Ik  used — they  really  were  tools  rather  than  men  ;  and 
no  finer  body  of  young  fellows  ever  wore  sword  than  those 
splendid  officers  who  worked  and  slaved  for  him,  day  after  day, 
in  those  God-forsaken  sand-swept  wastes.  But  no  one  knows, 
no  one  perhaps  will  ever  fully  know,  the  extent  to  which  K. 
was  implored,  beseeched,  cajoled  by  the  highest  in  the  land  to 
employ  A.  or  B.  or  C.  on  his  staff,  or  anywhere.  K.  was  adamant 
to  such  requests.  .  .  .  This  happened  in  hundreds  of  cases.  K. 
was  not  then  the  power  he  is  now,  and  his  implacable  disr^ard  of 
the  pets  of  society  argues  a  strengUi  of  character  which  has  always 
seemed  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  proo&  of  his  fearless  indepen* 
«ience. 


NOT  "good  at  the  BATTLE-SHOUT." 

There  is  real  humour  in  this  description  of 
Kitchener's  attitude  to  mere  fightmg : — 

I  think  he  looked  on  a  battle  as  a  necessary  but  exceedingly 
vulgar  and  noisy  brawl,  and  that  the  intellectual  part  of  Mm 
always  r^etted  when  he  could  not  strangle  or  starve  the  enemy 
out  without  a  crude  appeal  to  brute  force.  If  he  could  have 
been  induced  to  issue  an  order  for  the  battle,  it  would  have 
read  somewhat  as  follows  if  it  had  come  from  his  heart :  "  Here 
you  are,  O  troops  1  and  there  is  your  enemy.  I  have  clothed 
you,  fed  you,  cared  for  you,  placed  you  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous tactical  and  strategical  position  possible,  so  now  please 
go  and  fight  it  out,  and  let  me  know  when  it  is  all  over." 

A  RADICAL  CRITIC  OF  THE  WAR  OFFICE. 

One  trait  of  the  grim  general's  character  is 
mentioned  which  has  not  often  had  prominence  given  to 
it,  and  it  stirs  vague  hopes  of  Army  reform  oSierwise 
unattainable : — 

"  During  many  an  evening  in  camp  or  bivouac  Kitchener  often 
talked  long,  openly,  and  convincingly  upon  reforms  needed  in 
the  War  Office  and  the  Army.  Of  his  opinions  on  these  points 
it  is  too  soon  to  speak,  for  he  may  yet  have  occasion  to  put  them 
into  practice.  So  I  shall  only  say  that  many  of  his  ideas  were 
novel  and  all  were  radical,  and  that  they  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  very  considerable  fluttering  in  Fall  Mall  dovecots  and 
among  tbe  old  women  of  both  sexes  when  Big  Ben  chimes 
out  K.'s  hour  of  office  and  responsibility. 

OUR  FUTURE  CHIEF-OF-STAFF  ? 

Of  what  that  office  should  be,  the  writer  has  no 
doubt.  It  is  not  that  of  ^Commander-in-Chief,  who 
has  too  many  ceremonial  and  decorative  duties  to 
discharge.    He  says  : — 

There  is  one  post  to  which  Kitchener  is  suited,  and  which  is 
suited  to  him — namely,  that  of  Chief-of-the-Staff,  carrying  with 
it,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  the  sole^  solitary^  and  exclusive 
duty  of  preparation  for  war. 

Kitchener's  strength  lies  in  his  power  to  create — surely  the 
supremest  and  grandest  faculty  of  Nature  herself. 


A  Bishop  as  Buteher. 

The  slaughtering  of  swine  is  not  generally  coxitsidered 
a  part  of  episcopal  duty,  even  though  the  pnmate  among 
the  apostles  was  once  bidden  "  kill  and  eat "  a  menagerie 
of  unclean  beasts.  But  missionary  enterprise  imposes 
many  unexpected  tasks,  and  the  Bishop  of  New  Guinea 
tells  in  Pearson's  Magazine  how  bis  sermon  on  the  cruelty 
of  the  cannibals'  method  of  killing  their  pigs  led  to  them 
asking  him  to  act  as  slaughterer  next  day  !  He  complied, 
and  with  his  own  rifle  shot  fifty  of  the  animals.  The 
aforesaid  sermon  was  enforced  by  a  native  teacher  in 
these  words  : — 

"  Yes,  if  you  listen  to  the  missionaries,  and  do  as  they  tell  you, 
when  you  come  to  die,  you  will  go  off  quietly,  like  a  pig  which 
the  white  men  have  killed.  But  if  you  harden  your  hearts, 
you  will  die  like  a  pig  stuck  in  native  fashion,  singing  out 
dreadfuUyl" 

The  natives,  however,  missed  the  squealing  of  the  poor 
porkers,  which  had  i^enerally  added  to  the  zest  of  their 
enjoyment  of  the  festival,  and  besought  the  missionary  to 
at  least  let  them  spear  one  and  hear  it  sing  out.  The 
Bishop,  however,  dissuaded  them.  Like  most  missionaries 
the  Bishop  has  discovered — 

It  would  be  quite  useless  to  limit  our  training  to  religious 
teaching.    We  have  established  technical  classes. 

But  the  Bishop  certainly  had  not  expected  to  give 
technical  instruction  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  transforming 
live  pig  into  dead  pork. 
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THE  HAD  MULLAH. 

Very  interesting  and  topical  at  the  present  moment 
is  the  article  concerning  the  personality  of  the  Mad 
Mullah,  contributed  by  M.  Hugues  Le  Roux  to  the 
Revue  de  Paris,  The  writer,  who  entitles  his  article 
"  The  New  Mahdi,"  spent  last  year  in  the  tract  of 
country  which  is  still  giving  us  such  trouble,  and  he 
gathered  many  interesting  particulars  concerning 
Abdulla  Achur,  whose  religious  crusade  in  Somali- 
land  has  met  with  such  unexpected  success,  and  who 
will,  M.  Le  Roux  declares,  end  by  becoming  as 
formidable  an  adversary  as  he  who  was  vanquished  at 
Qmdurman.^ 

:  "  "the  new  mahdi. 

iSome  years  ago  Abdulla  Achur  was  already  much 
discussed  among  the  Mussulman  population  of  Aden 
and  of  the  surrounding  country ;  the  Europeans  made 
light  of  "  the  New  Mahdi,"  as  he  was  already  styled, 
and  at  Aden  was  first  invented  for  him  the  foolish  and 
misleading  nickname  of  the  Mad  Mullah. 

Abdulla  seems  to  have  first  appeared  on  the  horizon 
five  years  ago ;  he  had  then  performed  four  times  the 
lengthy  and  difficult  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  he 
edified  all  the  Mussulmans  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  by  his  piety  and  learning.  The  new  Mahdi 
is  some  thirty-two  years  of  age ;  he  is  a  true  Somali, 
tall,  vigorous,  and  with  regular  features.  His  past 
career,  like  that  of  all  Mahomedan  "  saints,*'  has  been 
very  adventurous;  his  father  was  a  shepherd  in  the 
Somali  country,  and  he  was  brought  up  among  the 
herds.  There  he  was  met  by  a  Mahomedan  mis- 
sionary, who  offered  to  buy  him  from  his  parents  and 
to  bring  him  up  to  a  religious  life.  His  first  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  took  place  when  he  was  twenty,  and  he  pro- 
duced so  great  an  impression  on  the  Sheik  Mahomed 
Salah,  the  supreme  head  of  the  mysterious  confraternity 
known  as  Tariqa  Mahadia,  that  the  latter  kept  him 
with  him,  and  now  Abdulla  is  the  favourite  disciple  of 
&is  important  religious  leader. 

HOW  THE  MULLAH  GAINS  HIS  POWER. 

Abdulla,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  regarded 
more  or  less  as  a  savage  by  liis  adversaries,  is  a  man 
of  considerable  learning,  familiar  with  every  kind  of 
theological  sublety,  and  quite  able  to  work  on  the 
religious  fanaticism  of  his  followers.  Already  the 
Mad  Mullah  has  obtained  extraordinary  influence  over 
the  inhabitants  of  Somaliland.  He  has  passed  various 
decrees,  of  which  one  makes  it  illegal  to  be  married 
by  an  ordinary  Cadi  who  is  subject  to  the  King  of 
England ;  such  marriages,  he  declares,  are  null  and 
void.  He  also  freely  excommunicates  all  those  who 
do  not  follow  his  peculiar  tenets,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  he  recalls,  as  no  other  Mahdi  has  ever  done,  his 
great  predecessor  Mahomet.  Up  to  the  present  time 
Abdulla  has  only  met  with  one  important  reverse. 
This  was  inflicted  on  him  in  the  spring  of  1900  by  the 
soldiers  of  Menelik;  since  then  the  Mullah  avoids  his 
northern  neighbours. 


M.  I^  Roux  pays  a  high  tribute  to  Colonel  Swayne, 
who,  he  says,  knows  Somaliland  better  than  any 
Englishman  alive,  and  who,  he  declares,  must  have 
known  well  the  determined  foe  against  whom  he  was 
pitted  with  such  insufficient  forces.  The  French 
writer  tells  the  story  of  the  repulse.  He  evidently 
considers  that  the  Mad  Mullah  may  develop  into  a 
very  serious  adversary,  and  he  advises  the  British 
Government  to  prepare  for  a  serious  campaign  in 
February,  which  is,  he  says,  the  best  season  of  the 
year  for  the  enterprise.  The  question  is  much  com- 
plicated, because  certain  loyal  tribes,  while  perfecdy 
willing  to  live  content  and  happy  lives  under  British 
rule,  are  determined  to  resist  every  effort  made  to 
compel  them  to  fight  their  co-religionists. 

ANOTHER  DE  WET. 

At  Aden  the  new  Mahdi  is  no  longer  called  the 
Mad  Mullah ;  indeed  the  local  paper  spoke  of  him  as 
"  another  De  Wet,"  for,  like  the  Boer  General,  Abdulk 
seems  to  have  a  remarkable  power  of  darting  from  one 
point  to  another.  Meanwhile  the  Emperor  Menelik 
is  watching  what  is  to  him  a  most  interesting  game 
with  intense  attention ;  he  also  is  anti  -Mullah,  but 
according  to  M.  Le  Roux  he  is  waiting  to  be  asked  to 
lend  his  powerful  aid  to  Great  Britain,  for  then  he  will 
be  able  to  ask  in  exchange  that  his  new  ally  should 
formally  recognise  the  existence  of  Abyssinia,  which 
his  French  friend  considers  should  be  r^arded  as  ai\ 
Eastern  Switzerland,  or  No-man*s  Land. 


1;  "THE  DESCENT  FROM  THE  CROSS,** 

j         As  Painted  by  Domenico  Morelli. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Art  Journal  Pro- 
fessor Alfredo  Melani  has  an  interesting  article  on 
Domenico  Morelli.  The  famous  painting  by  Morelli, 
entitled  "  La  Deposizione  di  Christo  dalla  Croce,"  is 
thus  described : — 

Among  his  religious  canvases,  that  wl^ich  is  best  known  from 
the  point  of  view  which  interests  us,  is  one  of  the  embalming  of 
Chnst,  entitled  "  Beposizione  di  Christo  dalla  Croce."  It  is  a 
magnificent  subject,  and  one  of  his  finest  and  most  so^jestive 
compositions.  By  this  work  a  new  light  seems  to  be  thrown  om 
the  death  of  our  Saviour. 

Altamura  has  assured  us  of  the  "painter's  admiration  for  the 
Bible,  and  Morelli  himself  mentions  the  fact  that  he  had  the 
inspiration  to  produce  through  the  study  of  the  Gospel  this 
picture,  in  which  he  represented  Christ  as  no  one  had  previously 
done.  All  other  painters  of  the  descent  from  the  cross  have 
found  a  motive  for  showing  Christ  wasted  by  His  sufiferings  ; 
Morelli  places  Christ  in  the  centre  of  the  scene,  thus  aUowing^ 
himself  to  respect  tradition,  and  though  not  treating  the  subject 
in  the  manner  of  his  humanised  religious  art,  he  has  gone  to 
nature  for  form  and  colour  in  painting  the  sad  ceremony,  and  to 
the  Gospel  for  a  general  idea  of  the  scene. 

Around  the  Body,  enveloped  in  the  shroud,  he  placed  pious 
women  and  Apostles,  dismayed  yet  filled  with  admiration  ;  the 
rising  moon  illumines  the  figure  of  Christ,  and  throws  beams  of 
light  over  the  scene  in  which  the  darkness  is  more  powerful  than 
the  light.  This,  added  to  the  general  brown  tone,  gives  an 
indescribable  impression  of  mystery,  one  which  is  not  decreased 
by  thf^  -realistic  and  unforeseen  envelopment  of  Christ  in  the 
stroiiU. 
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THE  FOREIGN  INVASION  OF  CANADA. 

Two  articles  have  come  under  my  notice  this 
month  which  illustrate  admirably  the  virtue  of  vital 
and  natural  political  movements  as  opposed  to  arti- 
ficial combinations  suggested  by  individual  theorists. 
M.  Finot,  in  his  articles  in  La  Revtte,  which  I  notice 
elsewhere,  maintains  the  advantages  of  an  Anglo- 
French  union  as  the  nucleus  of  an  united  Europe  over 
the  idea  of  Anglo-American  union  advocated  by 
me  in  "  The  Americanisation  of  the  World."  On  the 
top  of  this  comes  a  paper  by  Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hurd, 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  in  which  we  find  that — let 
us  regard  M.  Finot's  proposition  with  as  much  favour 
as  we  like — the  Amencanisation  of  the  British  Empire 
goes  on  in  spite  of  our  wishes  and  predilections. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  BRITISH. 

Mr.  Hurd*s  paper  deals  with  "  The  Foreign  Inva- 
sion of  Canada ; "  but  if  "  The  Americanisation  of 
Canada  "  were  not  in  a  sense  a  bull,  it  would  have 
been  a  much  better  title.  Canada,  he  points  out,  is, 
firstly,  being  de- Anglicised  by  foreign  immigration  and 
by  the  growth  of  the  French,  and,  secondly,  Ameri- 
canised by  the  phenomenal  flood  of  immigrants  from 
across  the  frontier.  The  natural  growth  of  the 
Canadian  population  is  small.  The  census  of  1881 
showed  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  19  per  cent. ;  in 
1 90 1  the  increase  had  fallen  to  ii'i4  per  cent. 
And  it  is  not  the  British,  but  the  French,  who  account 
for  most  of  this  small  increase.  The  French  Canadians 
double  in  'numbers  every  twenty-five  years.  Families 
of  eighteen  and  twenty  children  are  not  infrequent ; 
and  in  Quebec  the  birth-rate  is  36  86  per  thousand. 
The  French  Canadians,  Mr.  Hurd  insists,  are  not  well 
affected  to  England,  and  they  enjoy  their  liberties  as 
sops  given  by  the  British  nation  in  the  hope  of  keep- 
ing them  quiet.  Meantime  immigration  from  the 
European  continent  has  increased,  while  the  number 
of  British-  and  Irish-bom  settlers  is  100,000  less  than 
it  was  thirty  years  ago.  , 

THE  AMERICAN  WAVE. 

The  British  element  in  Canada  is  therefore  rela- 
tively falling  off.  Settlers  from  the  United  States  are 
flooding  the  country.  Last  year  only  25  per  cent,  of 
the  immigrants  came  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
while  35  per  cent,  came  across  the  frontier.  In  1901, 
there  were  17,987  immigrants  from  the  United  States, 
and  only  9,401  from  England  and  Wales,  1,476  from 
Scotland,  and  933  from  Ireland.  In  the  present  year, 
down  to  the  beginning  of  October,  27,000  Americans 
have  entered  Canada.  The  immigrants  bring  con- 
siderable capital  with  them,  and  become  pemianent 
settlers.  Of  the  127,891  who  had  settled  in  Canada 
by  last  Christmas,  84,493  have  already  been  naturalised. 

THE  AMERICANISATION  OF  CANADA. 

Canada  is,  in  fact,  becoming  Americanised.  British 
emigration  is  becoming  every  day  less  important.  Mr. 
Hurd  explains  this  largely  by  the  erroneous  ideas 
which  are  so  widespread  in  England  as  to  the  severity 
of  the  Canadian  climate.    Mr.  Kipling's  description 


of  Canada  as  "  My  Lady  of  the  Snows "  has  been 
itself  sufficient  to  throw  back  the  development  of  the 
colony  by  Englishmen  a  whole  decade.  Mr.  Hurd, 
however,  says  that  the  immigration  of  Americans,  who 
thoroughly  know  the  Canadian  climate,  shows  that  the 
climate  is  a  good  one.  As  the  result  of  it  all,  we 
witness  the  development  of  a  Canadian  policy  which 
if  not  anti-British  is  not  pro-British.  The  Canadian 
immigration  officials  regard  the  problem  solely  from  a 
Canadian  point  of  vijew,  and  welcome  the  wealthy  and 
enterprising  American  who  crosses  their  frontier.  Mr. 
Hurd  thinjcs  that  this  threatening  movement  can  be 
checked  by  spreading  juster  knowledge  among 
Britishers  in  regard  to  the  Canadian  climate.  But  in 
view  of  the  increasing  disinclination  of  Englishmen 
for  country  life,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
Americanisation  of  the  British  Empire  has  definitely 
begun  in  Canada. 

Canada's  Americanised  Press. 

In  an  article  in  the  Motithly  Review  on  "  Canada 
and  Imperial  Ignorance,"  Mr.  W.  Beach  Thomas  also 
lays  stress  on  the  Americanisation  of  the  country  : — 

American  ideas,  if  not  America,  are  taking  the  country-captive. 
The  Americans  have  no.insidious  intentions,  no  arrih-e  petuie — 
an  American  seldom  has.  He  is  generally  candid,  if  not  honesty 
to  a  degree.  He  goes  where  he  goes  to  make  money,  and  makes 
no  pretence  of  ulterior  objects ;  he  neither  simulates  nor  dis- 
.  simulates.  But  power  goes  with  the  making  of  money  as  an 
inseparable  accident ;  and  the  American  is  apt  to  win  other 
prizes  than  millions.  It  is  no  small  achievement  that  the  Pres.s 
IS  completely  captured.  It  has  been  done  merely  in  the  way  of 
business ;  but  so  effectively  that  in  the  last  ten  years  English 
magazines  have  been  practically  banished.  Private  people  and 
the  clubs  still  take  in  this  or  that  weekly  paper,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  practically  no  public  sale  at  all ;  no  agents  who  take 
English  papers,  no  public  which  demands  them.  Some  of  the 
shells  may  be  seen,  but  an  inspection  of  the  contents  reveals  the 
American  edition,  in  which  articles  especially  designed  to  suit 
American  tastes  have  been  substituted  in  New  York  for  the  more 
tj^ieal  English  material. 

Mr.  Thomas  argues  that  we  are  losing  our  hold  on 
Canada  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  that  Colony  which 
is  so  common  in  England,  an  ignorance  which  leads 
some  Englishmen  to  address  their  letters,  "  Ottawa, 
Canada,  the  United  States."  He  thinks  that  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  expend  the  2,000,000  a 
year  now  spent  on  maintaining  paupers  in  making 
immigration  easy. 

The  Cornhill  Magazine  for  December  has  in  it  plenty 
of  interest.  It  is  dignified  by  the  singular  power  of  its 
opening  poem  by  Mrs.  Woods.  Mr.  Sidney  Low's 
study  of  Kossuth  ends  with  a  lament  for  the  extreme 
political  optimism  of  the  men  of  '48,  who  expected  the 
millennium  when  their  reforms  were  achieved,  but  no 
nullennium  has  yet  arrived.  Mr.  W.  J.  Fletcher  draws  an 
effective  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  seas  before 
and  after  they  were  policed  by  the  British  Navy.  A 
writer  on  the  prospect  for  the  Army  as  a  profession 
boldly  prophesies  that  the  coimtry  will  insist  on  getting 
higher  efnciency  in  the  Imperial  Army,  be  the  cost  what 
it  may.  The,Kev.  W.  H.  Hutton,  writing  on  Bishop 
Stubbs  and  the  Roll  Series,  dares  to  say  that  Dr.  Stubbs 
must  remain  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  record  of 
English  letters. 
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THE  NILE  DAM  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

'  In  the  December  Idlsr  Mr. .  Frank  Fayant  writes 
upon  the  great  work  of  "  Capturing  the  Nile's  Golden 
Floods,"  which  will  be  completed  before  the  visit  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught.  Mr.  Fayant 
says : — 

Without  the  Nile  Egypt  would  be  as  barren  as  the  Great 
Desert.  With  the  ^eat  nver,  fertile  Egypt  is  but  an  elongated 
oasis,  a  thin  green  line  on  either  side  of  the  stream  from  Alex- 
andria up  into  the  heart  of  Central  Africa.  This  thin  green  line 
in  the  days  of  the  ancients  made  Egypt  the  garden  and  granary 
of  the  world.  And  for  thirty  centuries  men  have  struggled  to 
widen  this  line.  But  all  the  mighty  undertakings  of  the  past — 
the  building  of  dykes  to  bind  the  floods,  the  raising  of  great 
walls  to  hold  them  back,  the  digging  of  cxmals  and  basins  to  lead 
the  water  to  the  parched  fields — have  been  but  pigmy  efforts 
compared  to  this  last  work,  which,  at  a  single  stroke,  increases 
the  national  wealth  by  ;(8o,ooo,ooo. 

He  tells  very  vividly  of  the  labours  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker,  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  and,  lastly,  of  Sir  John  Aird, 


begin  excavating  as  soon  as  the  Nile  subsided.  In  closing  a 
channel  we  first  threw  ton  after  ton  of  granite  blocks  into  the 
cataract,  and  then  we  pitched  in  trainloads  of  rock,  tracks  and 
all.  Gradually  the  rubble  mound  rose  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  After  the  flood  had  subsided  we  banked  this  rock  wall 
with  many  thousand  bags  of  sand.  What  a  task  we  had  to  get 
those  bags  !  We  used  eight  millions,  and  we  had  to  search  all 
Europe  for  them.  When  the  floods  rose  again  we  anxiously 
watched  the  excavation  ditch  protected  by  these  walls  of  rock 
and  sand  bags.  We  had  a  score  of  great  pumps  ready  to  draw 
out  the  water  should  it  rush  in,  but  so  well  had  our  sudds  been 
constructed  that  two  pumps  were  as  many  as  we  needed. 

In  addition  to  his  descriptions  of  the  work  of  the 
dam,  Mr.  Fayant  points  out  the  probability  of  the  erec- 
tion of  cotton  mills  in  Egypt  to  spin  the  Egyptian 
cotton.  "  It  is  cotton  that  makes  modem  Egypt  a 
living  land,  for  Egyptian  cotton  is  known  over  the 
world  as  the  best  cotton  grown."  He  wonders  what 
will  be  the  effect  upon  the  Lancashire  mills  when  to 
the  growth  of  spinning  in  the  southern  American 


Re/roduced from  the  "Idler.**] 


The  Nile  Dam  at  Asaonan. 


in  the  building  of  the  Assouan  dam,  which  Lord 
Cromer  roughly  estimates  will  increase  the  agricultural 
earning  power  of  Egypt  by  ;£'2,6oo,ooo  every  year. 
When  we  recollect  that  the  dam  only  cost  some 
;^2, 500,000  to  build,  the  enormous  value  of  the  work 
can  be  more  easily  realised. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  TASK. 

Mr.  Fayant  gives  some  interesting  conversations 
which  he  had  with  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker.  The  letter,  describing  the  natural  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  says  : — 

We  had  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  we  were  to  meet.  We 
were  greatly  hampered  in  the  work  at  the  beginning  because  of 
the  uncertamties  of  the  river  bed.  We  had  to  crush  one  turbu- 
lent channel  after  another  to  enable  our  thousands  of  workmen 
to  go  down  into  the  bed  of  the  Hver  to  excavate  for  the  founda- 
tions.   This  work  had  to  be  done  at  High  Nile  to  enable  us  to 


States  is  added  the  establishment  of  an  Egyptian 
spinning  industry.  A  great  feature  of  the  article  is 
a  series  of  excellent  pictures,  one  of  which  we  repro- 
duce. 


There  is  a  ^eat  deal  to  catch  the  eye  and  take  the 
fancy  in  the  lempie  Magazine  for  December.  '*  The 
fascination  of  fast  motion"  is  set  forth  by  Wm.  J. 
Lampton  with  a  profusion  of  illustrations,  including 
looping  the  loop  on  a  bicvcle,  motoring,  horse-racing, 
express  trains,  torpedo-catcners,  spiral  incline,  yachting, 
tobogganing,  skating,  etc.  A  similar  omnium  gatherum 
of  taking  things  is  provided  by  W.  G.  Robinson  in  his 
"  Diversions  of  Some  Millionaires."  The  m>-stery  how 
fashions  are  set  is  explained,  with  much  elaborately 
dressed  and  half-dressed  portraiture,  by  Miss  Nancy 
Woodrow. 
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A  NEW  NAVY  LEAOUE  PROPAGANDA. 

The  Need  for  Precautions  against  Germany, 

In  the  National  Revitw  for  December  there  is  an 
article  by  "  Enquirer "  on  "  The  British  Admiralty 
and  the  German  Navy,"  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Germanophobe  campaign  now  being  waged  by  that 
review.  "  Enquirer's  "  article  is  nominally  a  scheme 
of  naval  defence  against  German  ambitions ;  but  as 
the  writer  informs  us  his  article  was  submitted  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Navy  League,  who 
unanimously  approved  of  it,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
new  pronouncement  of  that  somewhat  irresponsible 
body.  Whether  the  Navy  League  does  wisely  in 
identifying  itself  with  Jingo  movements  against  par- 
ticular nations  is  very  doubtful. 

"Enquirer's"  article,  however,  is  interesting.  He 
thinks  that  there  is  danger  from  Germany,  and  he  is 
sure  we  are  not  equipped  to  meet  it  Our  weakness 
in  the  North  Sea  is  Germany's  strength.  We  are 
weak  for  several  reasons.  Our  ships  draw  too  much 
water  for  the  waters  of  the  shallow  Baltic.  The  coasts 
of  Germany  are  not  easy  of  approach,  and  while  no 
German  batdeship  draws  more  than  25  feet,  no 
British  modem  battleship  draws  less  than  2  6 '6.  The 
German  coast  defences  are  so  strong  and  well  organ- 
ised that  no  attack  upon  them  would  have  the  smallest 
chance  of  success.  The  shooting  of  the  Germaa 
ships  is  excellent.  Last  summer  the  Kaiser  fired 
eight  rounds  from  the  six-inch  gun,  and  every  shot  hit 
the  target.  In  coaling  the  Germans  hold  the  world's 
record ;  their  officers  are  younger  and  in  some 
respects  better  than  ours  :  — 

The  great  principle  followed  and  attained  is  the  direction  of 
the  fleet  in  war  by  men  who  have  been  trained  specially  for  that 
object  in  peace  ;  the  ruthless  elimination  of  those  who  fell  below 
the  highest  standard  of  energy  and  capacity,  and  die  strict 
enforcement  of  responsibility  throughout  the  force. 

THE  DANGER  OF  INVASION. 

In  less  than  forty-eight  hours  the  whole  German 
fleet  can  be  at  sea.  Supposing  the  Mediterranean 
Fleet  at  Gibraltar,  three  or  four  days  must  pass  before 
it  appears  in  the  Channel.  At  certain  times  of  the  year 
we  might  be  left  with  nothing  but  the  Reser\'e  Squadron 
to  defend  us  : — 

Numerically  it  is  equal  to  the  German  squadron,  supposing 
Germany  emplo^^s  her  best  ships  alone  in  the  attack  ;  in  speed, 
armament,  gunnery  and  general  efficiency  the  German  force  is 
superior,  because  it  is  much  newer  and  more  carefully  exercised. 
Granted  the  Reser\'e  fleet  destroyed,  for  two  to  three  days  the 
enemy  would  be  the  master  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  situation 
v  hich  Napoleon  sought  to  produce  in  1805  would  have  come 
into  existence.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  transport  of 
an  army  of  one,  two,  or  three  army  corps  to  Harwich,  though' 
there  would  be  a  deterrent  in  the  certainty  that  the  powerful 
British  squadrons  from  the  south  would  appear  in  the  North  Sea 
in  at  least  a  week  from  the  date  of  war. 

But  "  Enquirer  "  maintains  that  the  worst  that  could 
happen  to  a  German  expeditionary  force  woifld  be 
capture,  whereas  the  Germans  believe  that,  even  if  cut 
off  from  home,  they  could  strike  such  a  blow  as  would 
bring  England  to  her  knees. 


JAPANESE  FORMOSA. 

In  the  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  the  Rev.  VV^ 
Campbell  pays  well-deserved  praise  to  the  results  of 
Japanese  colonisation  in  Formosa.  His  descriptions 
of  the  reforms  and  improvements  introduced  are  of 
great  value,  in  that  they  show  to  the  ignorant  that  the 
Japanese  are  thoroughly  convinced-  of  the  necessity 
of  intelligence  and  common  sense  in  such  work. 
Mr.  Campbell  visited  the  Taichu  Prison,  and  says 
of  it  :— 

The  whole  Ihing  was  intensely  interesting  to  me,  because  on 
every  hand  one  could  see  the  operation  of  high  intelligence, 
firmness,  and  even  of  mercy  in  grappling  with  evils  which  are 
found  amongst  people  of  everr  luid.  Before  coming  am^ay  the 
Governor  remarked  tome  that  the  entire  group  of  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  surrounding  wall,  was  the  outcome  ot  convict  labour  ;  and 
it  did,  indeed,  seem  to  be  a  feature  of  the  system  here  that  no 
prisoner  was  allowed  to  shirk  duty  who  was  really  able  to  work. 
Nor  can  anyone  question  the  soundness  of  this  principle,  for  the 
healthful  appearance  of  the  large  companies  I  saw  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  straw  mattresses,  and  as  brick-makers, 
builders,  carpenters,  and  coolies,  was  in  favour  of  it ;  while 
statistics  given  me  regarding  the  after-career  of  those  who  had 
served  their  terms  of  confinement  also  showed  that  prison -life 
in  Taichu  was  both  bearable  and  distinctly  reformatory  in  its 
tendency. 

JAPAN  AND  THE  OPIUM  TRADE. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  the  opium  traffic, 
which  in  Formosa  is  one  of  the  Government  monopo- 
lies, Mr.  Campbell  writes  : — 

As  to  the  attitude  of  Japan  in  regard  to  the  opium  trade,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Government  at  Tokyo  has  never  wavered 
in  its  opposition  to  opium  21s  an  article  of  commerce  ;  and  this 
opposition,  coupled  with  a  general  knowledge  throughout  Japan 
of  the  origin  and  consequences  of  the  trade  elsewhere,  has  led  to 
the  Japanese  having  kept  themselves  wholly  clean  from  the 
enervating  effects  of  the  opium  curse. 

WHAT  JAPAN  HAS  ACCOMPLISHED. 

Mr.  Campbell  sums  up  what  has  been  done  in 
Formosa  as  follows  : — 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  remembered  that,  when  they  arrived 
in  1895,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  take  quiet  possession,  they 
found  the  people  everywhere  up  in  arms  against  them,  and  had 
literally  to  fignt  their  way  from  north  to  south  before  anything 
like  settled  government  could  be  established.  .  .  .  Imme- 
diately after  some  measure  of  peace  had  been  restored,  the 
executive  sent  out  qualified  experts  to  engage  in  survey  work 
and  to  report  on  the  resources  of  their  newly  oddfA  territory. 

A  complete  census  of  the  population  was  taken  in  1897/ 
8o3  miles  of  roads  were  made,  and  a  tramway  line  laid  down 
from  Takow  to  Sin-tek.  This  was  followed  by  construction 
of  the  main  line  of  railway  from  Kelung  to  Takow,  about  one- 
half  of  which  has  already  been  opened  for  goods  and  passenger 
traffic.  Three  cables  were  also  laid  down,  connecting  Formosii 
with  Japan,  Foochow,  and  the  Pescadores,  and  over  the  existing 
1,500  miles  of  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  immediate  com- 
munication has  been  made  possible  with  every  important  inland 
centre.  The  post-offices  recently  opened  in  Formosa  number 
over  a  hundred,  and  letters  can  now  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
empire  for  two  cents  each.  Up  till  the  close  of  1899  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  Government  educational  institutions 
had  been  established,  only  nine  of  those  being  -for  Japanese,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  for  natives.  There  are  at  present  ten 
principal  Government  hospitals  in  the  island,  at  which  about 
60,000  patients  are  treated  gratuitously  every  year,  while 
sanitary  precautions  and  free  vaccination  have  become  so  general 
that  the  danger  from  visitations  like  smallpox  and  plague  has 
been  very  much  reduced. 
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f  OUR  INDUSTRIAL  RIVAL  IN  THE  EAST. 

In  the  Quarterly  Review  there  is  an  interesting 
paper  on  "  The  Commerce  and  Industry  of  Japan," 
from  which  much  of  value  may  be  learnt,  although 
the  article  does  not  approach  in  importance  the  earlier 
article  on  "The  Growth  of  Japan.".  The  writer  says : — 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  show  that  Japan's 
commercial  and  industrial  progress  has  been  no  less  marked 
than  her  military  and  political  development,  and  that,  starting 
from  equally  unpromising  beginnings,  it  hais  already  advanced 
to  a  stage,  not  only  of  substantial  importance  in  the  present,, 
but,  if  the  experience  of  the  past  is  a  trustworthy  guide,  of 
the  fairest  promise  for  the  future. 

After  a  fairly  exact  review  of  the  present  industrial 
and  commercial  position  of  Japan,  the  writer  solemnly 
warns  British  manufacturers  to  "wake  up"  if  they 
would  not  lose  their  trade  with  Japan  to  America 
and  their  trade  with  China  to  Japan.  In  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  population  of  Japan  the  writer  sees  a 
promise  of  muchly  increased  industrial  activity,  since 
the  rural  districts  are  as  thickly  inhabited  as  is 
possible  for  profitable  cultivation. 

\Vhen,  however,  he  deals  with  the  advantages  cif  cheap 
labour  hitherto  enjoyed  by  Japanese  manufacturers, 
and  announces  that  this  advantage  is  rapidly  diminish- 
ing, he  seems  to  overstep  the  proofs  available. 

Speaking  of  the  alleged  dishonesty  of  the  Japanese 
merchants  the  writer  is  very  bitter,  and  altogether 
overlooks  the  unfortunate  fact  that  whereas  there  was 
a  very  sufficient  excuse  fot  the  Japanese  merchants, 
there  has  been  none  for  those  foreigners,  and  even 
foreign  nations,  who  have  had  no  compunction  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  a  country  newly 
emerged  from  feudal  darkness. 

In  closing,  the  writer  pays  a^justly  deserved  meed 
of  praise  to  Baron  Shibusawa,  who  by  his  integrity, 
wonderful  capacity,  and  business  ability  has  raised 
the  calling  of  merchant  to  an  equality  with  any 
in  the  land.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  quote 
Baron  Shibusawa*s  views  upon  the  future  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  East : — 

I  think  we  can  supply  the  Oriental  markets  even  now  better 
than  other  nations  can,  although  the  trade  '  is  necessarily  mostly 
in  the  form  of  an  exchange  of  products.  .  .  .  The  trade 
of  the  Oriental  countries  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  Japan's 
natural  share,  and  she  is  already  well  capable  of  supplying  it. 
— **  Japan  ;  Our  New  Ally,"  p.  73. 

A  Tribute  to  George  Meredith. 

Tn"  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October  Harriet  W. 
I^reston  writes  an  article  upon  the  last  three  novels  of 
ISIr.  Meredith,  under  the  title  of"  A  Knightly  Pen."  She 
dwells  upon  the  continuous  and  accumulative  interest  of 
Mr.  Meredith's  latest  romances, "  One  of  our  Conquerors," 
"  Lord  Ormont  and  his  Aminta,^  and  the  "  Amazing 
^iarriage."  Taken  collectively  they  comprise  the  search- 
ing discussion  of  a  ver>'  serious  theme,  and  reveal  Mr. 
Meredith  as  the  gallant  champion  of  woman.  But  the 
emancipation  which  Mr.  Meredith  claims  is  in  no  sense 
an  intellectual  one,  neither  is  it  economic  ;  it  is  barely 
moral,  and  can  be  achieved  only  through  the  moral 
regeneration  of  the  women's  natural  masters.  Mr. 
Meredith's  ideal  is  that  of  the  thirteenth  century  rescued 
from'  disrepute  and  ridicule  so  far  as  may  be,  and  added 
to  the  uses  of  the  present  day. 


THB  ORIGINAL  FRANCISCANS. 

The  re-discovery  of  the  original  St.  Francis  pro- 
mises to  be  attended  with  results  similar,  though 
necessarily  infinitely  smaller,  to  the  effects  in  a  larger 
sphere  of  the  re-discovery  of  the  original  Man  of 
Nazareth.  The  Salvation  Army  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Social  Settlements  on  the  other,  have  been 
described  as  a  modem  revival  of  primitive  Fran- 
ciscanism.  The  interest  in  the  Saint  of  Assisi  cer- 
tainly grows  and  deepens.  The  gross  Mammonism 
of  modern  life  impels  deeper  natures  to  a  longing 
after  the  Franciscan  passion  for  poverty.  The  Church 
Quarterly  Reviciv  bears  witness  to  the  current  feeling 
by  an  article  on  the  Third  Order  of  St  Francis.  It 
announces  as  one  of  the  assured  results  of  critical 
research  (hat  the  old  stories  of  the  three  orders  fotmded 
in  succession  by  St.  Francis — first  of  monks,  second  of 
nuns,  and  third  of  men  and  women  in  the  world  but 
not  of  it — must  be  given  up  : — 

The  fact  is  that,  instead  of  being  an  afterthought,  the  Third 
Order  was  the  starting-point.  As  the  non -collegiate  student  was 
the  original  university  man,  so  is  the  member  of  the  Third  Order 
the  original  Franciscan.  For  St.  Francis  did  not  really  intend  to 
found  a  religious  order  at  all,  and  most  of  the  sadness  of  his. 
later  years  was  caused  by  the  events  incidental  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Order  which  bears  his  name.  So  far  as  he  desired  to 
found  anything,  it  was  a  great  religious  fraternity  which  should 
be  able  to  embrace  '*all  Christians,  monks,  clerks,  or  laymen, 
whether  men  or  women,  yea,  all  who  dwell  in  the  whole 
world  !  '* 

The  reviewer  quotes  the  actual  evidence  of  an  eye- 
witness, Jacques  de  Vitr>%  a  French  scholar  and 
ecclesiastic,  who  visited  Italy  in  July,  121 6*  He 
says : — 

Nevertheless,  I  found  one  ground  for  consolation  in  those 
parts  ;  for  many  people  of  both  sexes,  rich  and  high  in  station, 
forsake  the  world,  leaving  all  for  the  love  of  Christ.  They  arc 
called  the  Brothers  Minor.  .  .  .  They  live  after  the  manner  of 
the  primitive  Church,  of  which  it  is  written  :  **  The  multitude  of 
them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul.'*  During 
the  day  they  go  into  the  towns  and  villages  to  win  souls  and  to 
work.  At  night  they  resort  to  hermitages  or  lonely  places,  to 
give  themselves  up  to  contemplation.  The  women  live  together 
near  cities,  in  divers  convents,  accept  nothing,  but  arc  main- 
tained by  the  work  of  tlieir  hands. 

In  conclusion  the  reviewer  says : — 

After  all,  the  Franciscan  spirit  is  larger  than  any  single  Fran- 
ciscan type.  That  spirit  has  proved  itself  full  of  vitality,  and  it 
never  showed  more  abundant  signs  of  promise  than  it  doef;  to- 
day. And  St.  Francis  was  more  than  the  most  complete  exem- 
plification of  his  work.  As  we  look  back,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
seven  centuries,  we  find  in  him  a  man  who  is  very  near  akin 
to  ourselves,  but  who  is  in  some  ways  even  more  like  his  Master 
and  ours.  A  Jewish  writer  has  .said,  disparagingly,  that,  after 
all,  our  Latin  Nazarite  was  but  a  pale  reflection  of  the  Semitic. 
The  words  may  be  accepted  as  true,  though  in  a  rather  different 
sense  from  that  in  which  they  were  intended.  St.  Francis  was> 
a  living  Imitatio  Christi, 

The  YouHf;  Woman  publishes  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
Campbell  Praed  under  the  title  of  **  An  Australian  in  the 
Old  Land."  Mrs.  Praed  was  born  and  reared  in  Queens- 
land, but  she  came  to  England  when  she  was  twenty- 
three,  and  has  remained  here  ever  since.  She  beg^n 
writing  short  stories  before  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
but  they  were  mere  drivel.  It  was  not  until  she  was 
thirty  that  she  published  her  first  novel. 
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THE  JEWS  IN  ROUMANIA. 

(i)  The  Roumanian  Point  of  View. 

M.  A.  b.  X£nopol,  Professor  of  Jassy  Uni- 
versity, contributes  a  long  article  to  the  Renaissance 
Latincy  in  which  he  sets  out  the  grievances  of  the 
Roumanians  against  the  Jews  in  their  country.  Briefly 
described,  M.  Xenopol  may  be  said  to  bring  the 
same  accusations  against  the  Roumanian  Jews  as  are 
brought  by  the  Russians  against  the  Russian  Jews. 
They  are  the  exploiters  of  the  people,  and  they 
control  the  whole  economic  machinery  of  the  kingdom. 

M.  Xenopol  denies  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
persecution  of  the  Roumanian  Jews.  There  is  no 
prohibition  against  the  Jews  becoming  naturalised 
Roumanian  subjects.  The  difficulty,  he  declares,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Jews  demand  naturalisation  en 
masse ;  that  is,  that  a  single  law  shall  declare  all  Jews 
born  in  the  country  of  parents  residing  there  to  be 
Roumanian  subjects.  Such  a  measure,  M.  Xenopol 
maintains,  would  be  ruinous  for  the  countr}%  as  the 
Jews,  without  becoming  assimilated  Roumanians, 
would  control  everything.  At  present  the  Jews  are 
in  no  sense  Roumanian.  They  refuse  to  speak  the 
language,  they  contribute  nothing  to  its  literature,  which 
they  cannot  even  read,  they  boycott  Roumanian 
artistes  of  all  kinds,  and  they  shrink  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  patriotism.  As  proof  of  which  M.  Xenopol 
cites  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  in  which  the  2000  Jews 
who  served  lost  only  one  man  killed,  owing  to  their 
pretending  to  be  ill,  and  otherwise  evading  active 
iighting. 

The  Jews  are  the  drink-shop  keepers  and  usurers, 
who  suck  out  the  blood  of  the  Roumanian  people, 
says  M.  X^nppol.  They  control  the  grain  trade  of 
the  country  and  have  seized  upon  all  industries.  Thus, 
for  instance,  when  European  customs  first  made  their 
way  into  the  country  they  captured  the  tailoring  trade, 
the  native  tailors  being  unable  to  cut  clothes  in  the 
European  style.  Jewish  farmers,  especially  in  Mol- 
davia, have  replaced  the  natives  everywhere.  The 
Jews  form  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Jassy,  and 
they  have  actually  increased  in  numbers,  while  the 
Christian  population  has  fallen.  Their  birth-rate  is 
higher  and  their  death-rate  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
Moldavians.  According  to  M.  Xenopol,  this  result 
has  been  attained  owing  to  economic  causes  and  to 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  Jews.  Whenever  the 
Christians  undertake  any  industry  or  trade  the  Jews 
succeed  in  underselling  them  and  ruining  their  enter- 
prises.   And  so  on. 

The  success  of  the  Jews,  M.  Xtfnopol  .admits,  is 
largely  due  to  their  superior  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities.  They  are  more  sober,  more  industrious, 
and  more  ingenious  than  the  Christians.  But  he  will 
not  admit  that  they  have  rendered  services  to 
Roumania  by  thus  succeeding.  On  the  contrary,  he 
declares  that  their  chief  successes  are  due,  not  to  their 
work,  but  to  their  capacity  for  exploiting  the  work  of 
Christians.  The  facts  which  he  cites  as  to  Jewish 
industr}%  however,  do  not  support  this  view ;  and  his 


paper  may  .  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  it  embodies 
the  jealousy  felt  in  all  countries  when  one  section  of 
the  population  increases  in  prosperity  and  the  other 
section  falls  behind. 

(2)  From  the  Jewish  SxANDPOiitx. 

The  account  of  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  Rou- 
mania,  contributed  to  the  North  American  Reviaa  for 
November  by  the  Rev.  M.  Gaster,  throws  a  light 
upon  the  question  very  different  from  the  Roumanian 
defence.  Mr.  Gaster  ought  to  be  an  authority  upon 
the  subject,  for  he  himself  was  obliged  to  leave  Rou- 
mania  owing  to  his  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Anti-Semites  by  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  his 
brethren.  Mr.  Gaster*s  account  is  lamentable.  The 
anti-Jewish  laws  are  nominally  directed  against 
"  aliens " ;  and  the  Roumanian  Jews,  by  a  master- 
piece of  political  fiction,  are  declared  to  be  "aliens  not 
subject  to  an  alien  Power."  They  are  thus  deprived 
of  protection  from  without  as  well  as  from  i^ithin. 
The  Jews  in  Roumania  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
villages  and  rural  districts  and  compelled  to  live  in 
artificial  Ghetti  in  the  towns.  They  are  aliens  always 
when  it  is  a  question  of  rights,  but  natives  when  it  is 
a  question  of  duties.  They  ,  must  serve  in  the  army, 
but  cannot  be  promoted ;  they  pay  all  taxes  without 
being  allowed  to  benefit  from  the  advantages  derived 
therefrom.  Though  they  form  the  majority  of  the 
merchants  they  are  not  allowed  to  vote  for  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  They  cannot  participate 
in  any  public  work  ;  and  a  law  was  submitted  to 
Parliament  in  December,  1901,  which  ynW  prevent 
them  selling  groceries,  keeping  coffee-houses  or 
bakeries.  The  Roumanian  peasants  are  friendly  to 
them,  and  have  even  resisted  by  force  their  expulsion 
from  the  villages.  Jewish  communities  have  no  legal 
status  and  cannot  hold  property ;  and  in  some  cases 
Jewish  common  property  has  been  confiscated  owing 
to  no  one  being  recognised  as  the  legal  owner.  The 
Jews  are  quite  willing  to  work  as  peasants  if  allowed  ; 
but  they  are  not  allowed. 

Altogether  Mr.  Gaster  makes  out  a  good  case  against 
the  Roumanian  Government.  Mr.  (iaster  puts  down 
much  of  the  evil  to  the  account  of  Austria,  which, 
when  Roumania  became  independent,  immediately 
declared  sixteen  thousand  of  her  Jewish  protegks  to  be 
no  longer  under  her  protection. 


The  Yellow  Tiber,  according  to  Professor  Nispi- 
Landi,  as  reported  by  Hayden  Church  in  Pearson's 
Magazine^  is  a  veritable  Pactolus — a  stream  with  a  bed 
of  gold.  He  bases  his  belief  on  the  fact  that  whenever  and 
wherever  the  Tiber  was  searched  in  the  work  of  bridge- 
building  or  of  work  on  the  embankments,  ancient  and 
valuable  things  always  came  to  light.  Generally,  they 
were  valuable  enough  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  opera- 
tions. He  expects  to  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tiber 
untold  wealth  in  the  shape  of  money  and  jewellery,  statues 
in  gold  and  silver  and  bronze,  weapons  and  armour,  and, 
above  all,  the  golden  candlestick  from  the  Jewish  temple. 
Already  the  sum  of  £(x>yOOO  has  been  guaranteed  for  the 
work  of  systematic  exploration. 
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REUGION  IN  ITALY  TO-DAY. 

The  religious  condition  of  Italy  is  the  subject  of  a 
painstaking  and  fair-minded  paper  in  the  Church 
Quarterly  Revietu.  The  writer  has  lived  for  several 
years  in  Italy,  and  acknowledges  the  generous  friend- 
ship of  not  a  few  of  the  most  learned  and  most  devout 
clergy  as  the  source  of  almost  all  his  information.  He 
states  that  among  the  younger  and  more  enlightened 
clergy  there  is  a  large  and  growing  section  which 
would  endorse  the  words  of  one  of  them  : — "  The 
Temporal  Power  is  impossible ;  thank  God,  it  is 
impossible."  The  tension  between  the  Papacy  and 
the  Monarchy  is,  he  thinks,  injurious  to  religion, 
excluding,  as  it  tends  to  do,  devout  Catholics  from 
Parliament,  and  forcing  the  Monarchy  to  favour  anti- 
clerical movements.  The  confiscation  of  monastic 
property  has  thrown  out  of  cultivation  the  land 
formerly  tilled  by  the  monks,  and  has  done  great 
temporal  injury  to  the  poor,  for  whom  there  is  no  legal 
provision. 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  VILLAGES. 

The  writer  gives  his  general  impression  : — 
With  all  allowance  for  a  considerable  minority  who  have  rejected 
Christianity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  Italian  people  profess  and  practise  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  churches  are  numerous,  and  generally  well  attended.  .  .  . 
There  is  something  beautiful  and  touching  in  the  unanimity  of 
an  Italian  village  in  matters  of  religion.  The  English  visitor 
may  be  moved  to  a  righteous  envy  when  he  observes  the  whole 
population  flocking  together  to  the  house  of  God,  and  compares 
with  this  pleasant  scene  some  village  at  home,  where  a  great 
part  of  the  population  spends  the  Sunday  morning  in  bed,  and 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  public-house  or  at  the  street-comer  ; 
where  those  who  worship  worship  in  hostile  church  and  chapel  ; 
where  most  of  those  who  worship  in  church  think  they  have  ful- 
filled the  obligations  of  Sunday  by  listening  to  Matins,  and 
where  only  a  tiny  minority  offer  the  Lord's  Ser\'ice  on  the  Lord's 
day. 

The  writer  laments  the  apparent  indifference  of 
Italians  during  the  most  solemn  act  of  worship,  yet 
hazards  the  opinion  that  "  Italians  realise  more  than 
we  do  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  prayer.  Yet 
prayer  is  often  regarded  as  a  charm  rather  than  an 
intelligent  devotion."  Of  prayer  to  the  blessed  Lord,* 
he  says  we  find  very  little ;  of  prayer  to  the  Eternal 
Father,  hardly  a  trace.  The  Madonna  is  the  principal 
object  of  worship.  He  says  that  devotion  to  our 
Lord  is  maintained  in  Italy  chiefly  by  reverence  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

THE  ITALIANS'  LOVE  OF  ORATORY. 

Unlike  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
Ritualistic  people — 

the  Italians  are  great  lovers  of  oratory,  and  a  sermon  seldom 
fails  to  attract  a  congregation,  the  rather,  perhaps,  because  it  is 
not  a  regular  part  ofDivine  Service.  The  ordinary  sermon  of  a 
parish  priest  is  often  admirable — a  simple  inculcation  in  plain 
and  affectionate  language,  and  with  much  of  the  grace  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  nation,  of  some  homely  duty. 

The  great  and  increasing  need  of  definite  religious 
instruction  is  urged.    The  writer  gathers 
that  in  the  majority  of  communal  schools  there  b  a  certain 
amount  of  religious  instruction,  but  that  in  many  places  it  does 
not  go  l)eyood  the  recitation  of  a  prayer,  and  perhaps  a  slight 


amount  of  teaching  of  Gospel  history  from  a  manual.  In  the 
Government  schools  of  a  nigher  grade,  the  Ginnasio  and  the 
Liceo,  there  is  no  religious  teaching  at  all,  so  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  lad  to  be  trained  for  one  of  the  learned  professions  without 
ever  learning  a  word  of  the  Christian  faith. 

THE  MORALITY  OF  THE  CLERGV. 

As  to  the  moral  character  of  the  clergy,  witnesses 
who  can  hardly  be  charged  with  clerical  prejudices 
give,  on  the  whole,  a  favourable  account  of  the 
Northern  priesthood : — 

We  cannot  speak  with  equal  assurance  of  the  South.  An 
eminent  Roman  priest  lent  us  a  pamphlet  by  a  German  pastor 
in  Naples,  which  gives  a  horrible  account  of  clerical  immorality. 
We  returned  the  pamphlet  to  him  with  the  remark  that  it  was 
the  work  of  an  enemy.  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  of  an  enemy 
who  ^>eaks  the  truth."  The  worst  statement  in  this  book  is  the 
assertion  that  people  are  not  shocked  by  clerical  immorality,  but 
regard  it  as  natural  and  inevitable.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  ^  the 
standard  of  sexual  morality  is  not  high.  An  Anglican  friend 
tells  us  that  a  prelate  lamented  to  him  that  a  certain  cardinal 
was  not  elected  at  the  last  conclave.  '*  But,"  oar  fiiend  replied, 
**  he  is  a  man  of  conspicuous  immorality."  "  No  doubt,"  was 
the  answer ;  "  but  you  Anglicans  seem  to  think  there  is  no  virtue 
but  chastity.  The  cardinal  has  not  that,  but  he  is  an  honest 
man." 

Nevertheless,  the  writer  regards  clerical  marriage 
as  outside  the  limits  of  practical  reform.  He  says, 
"We  have  never  come  across  an  authenticated  case 
of  the  misuse  of  the  confessional  for  the  service  of 
vice.'*  Not  profligacy,  but  sloth  is  the  besetting  sin 
of  the  Italian  priest.  The  writer  adds  that  he  cannot 
"welcome  the  movement  which  bears  the  name  of 
Christian  Democracy,"  and  laments  the  lack  of  the 
intelligent  study  of  theology.  He  sees  few  signs  of 
Protestant  progress,  and  dissuades  from  proselytism. 
He  reports  that  Italians  seem  no  more  oppressed  by 
the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility  than  Englishmen  are 
by  the  dictum  that  "  the  King  can  do  no  wrong." 


RAILWAYS  IN  CLOUDLAND. 

In  the  Noiivclk  RrvueVl,  Desmarest  gives  a  curious 
account  of  those  railway  lines  which  lead  very  literally 
to  cloudland — that  is,  which  make  their  way  up  the 
sides  of  steep  mountains.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  roads  are  in  America  ;  in  the  Andes  is  one  line, 
that  of  Oroya,  close  on  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  This  railway,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles 
in  length,  cost  two  hundred  millions  of  francs  to 
make  !  In  Europe  the  record  belongs  to  the  Zermatt- 
Gornergrat  line,  which  has  only  been  opened  four 
years,  and  which  is  worked  by  electricity,  some  ten 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level ;  soon  this  line  will  be 
continued  to  the  Jungfrau.  When  this  work  is  completed 
it  will  be  worth  going  to  Switzerland  simply  to  take  a 
journey  on  this  extraordinary  railway,  literally  cut  out 
of  the  living  rock.  The  work  goes  on  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer,  and  a  regular  industrial  village  has 
been  grouped  together  on  the  mountain-side,  some  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  plain.  In  France  there 
are  two  cloudland  railways ;  the  one  is  the  Dauphine, 
and  the  other,  traversing  some  of  the  loveliest  mountain 
scenery  in  Europe,  joins  Fayet  and  Chamonix. 
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THE  NEW  reformation. 

And  Why  It  Confines  Itself  to  Review 
Writing. 

**  Catholicism  versus  Ultramontanism  " — ^this  is 
the  issue  in  the  new  Catholic  revolt,  as  defined  by 
the  writers  (or  writer)  who  sign  themselves  "  Voces 
Catholicae"  in  the  December  number  of  the  Con- 
temporary Reviciv,  The  article  is  a  very  long  and 
elaborate  one,  and  deals  in  detail  with  all  the 
grievances  which  the  Rev.  Arthur  Galton,  in  a  recent 
article,  declared  were  driving  150  English  secular 
priests  into  open  rebellion  against  the  Roman  Curia. 
Why  that  revolt  has  come  to  nothing  the  writers 
explain  by  admitting  that  the  evils  of  a  public  protest 
seem  to  them  greater  than  the  blessint^  of  silent 
endurance. 

THE  ROOT  OF  THE  EVIL. 

Learned  and  earnest  Catholics  are  quite  powerless 
to  check  the  process  of  degeneration  which  is  now 
rapidly  undermining  the  Catholic  Church.  The  root 
of  the  evil  is  that  under  Leo  XIII.  the  work  of 
building  a  perishable  edifice  upon  the  eternal  rock 
has  been  organised  with  such  ingenuity  and  pushed 
forward  with  such  energy  and  fearlessness  of  by- 
results,  that  a  vast  revolution  in  matters  relating  to 
faith,  morals,  and  ecclesiastical  government  is  in  full 
swing.  Ultramontanism,  which  is  the  work  of  spiritu- 
ally weak-minded  man  egged  on  by  a  strong  worldly 
spirit,  is  usurping  the  rble  which  should  by  right 
devolve  upon  the  religion  revealed  by  God  Himself. 
The  educated  Catholic  complains  of  the  divorce 
between  religion  and  science  in  the  upper  classes,  and 
the  intimate  union  between  superstition  and  piety 
among  the  lower  orders. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  in  the  throes  of  a  crisis 
which  seems  destined,  if  not  drastically  dealt  with, 
to  modify  profoundly  not  merely  the  personnel  of  the 
community,  but  likewise  its  spiritual  power  for  good. 
Church  government  is  becoming  more  and  more 
centralised,  the  organisation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
serving  as  a  model ;  the  authority  of  the  Bishops  is  to 
be  gradually  transferred  to  congregations  under  the 
Pope's  orders,  and  the  individual  Catholic  is  to  be 
trained  to  implicit  obedience  to  Rome  in  every  sphere 
of  thought  and  action. 

SCIENCE  AND  SUPERSTITION. 

Superstition  has  eaten  up  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
has  taken  the  place  of  religion,  and  set  off  credulity 
against  remissness  in  ethical  conduct,  and  established 
theocracy  in  politics : — 

According  to  our  theologians,  the  devil  is  constantly  working 
in  our  midst,  not  merely  as  the  symbol  of  sin  and  crime,  but  in 
flesh  and  blood,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  form  of  men  and  animals, 
seducing  frail  women,  tempting  gross-minded  men,  entrapping 
unwary  CathoKcs  and  dragging  God's  creatures  into  the  bottom- 
less pit.  He  makes  bargains  with  Christians  for  their  souls,  has 
the  stipulations  written  with  blood,  and  often  takes  bodily  pos- 
session of  the  sinner,  from  whose  body  he  can  only  be  driven  by 
exorcism.  But  he  is  in  mortal  dread  of  scapulars,  rosaries, 
medals,  holy  water  and  other  things  which  are,  so  to  say,  invested 
with  magical  virtue. 


The  warfare  against  science  is  continuous.  In  a 
work  published  by  a  Catholic  professor,  and  approved 
hy  his  Bishop,  we  are  informed  that  hell  is  below  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  volcanoes  are  its 
apertures.  "  From  the  scientific  point  of  view,"  pro- 
ceeds this  treatise,  "the  fire  of  hell  is  produced  by  the 
perpetual  round  of  certain  chemical  processes,  whereby, 
in  virtue  of  a  divine  arrangement,  certain  subterranean 
matters  combine  chemically  with  oxygen  and  other 
gases,  and  then  disappear  again."  The  devil  can  pro^ 
duce  the  phenomena  of  light,  heat,  and  sound,  bring 
about  the  birth  of  living  beings,  and  send  fire  from 
heaven  : — 

He  fashions  out  of  suitable  materi&ls  for  himself  or  for  other 
purposes,  bodies  which  rpsemhlc  those  of  men  .  or  beasts,  and  by 
the  employment  of  mechanical  forces  he  imparts  to  them  cor- 
responding outward  qualities  such  as  weight,  hardness,  warmth, 
colour. 

ERROR  AND  SIN. 

This  is  only  one  of  numerous  instances  cited 
by  "Voces  Catholicae."  Meantime  real  science  is 
banned  by  the  Church.  "Error,"  as  it  is  defined 
clerically,  is  the  only  unpardonable  sin.  The  follow- 
ing passages  are  cited  from  a  French  clerical 
organ : — 

**  A  man  who  lives  in  notorious  concubinage,  who  blasphemes, 
who  steals,  even  who  assassinates,  outrages  the  Decalogue,  but 
not  the  Symbol.  He  may  vitiate  the  will ;  his  action  does  not 
cause  the  intellect  to  rot ;  disorders  springing  from  passion, 
after  all  accidental,  transitory,  and  reparable,  but  not  disorders 
of  ideas."  **  The  personal  intolerance  which  I  preach  does  not 
regard  therefore,  in  any  way,  crimes  or  secret  vices,  private- 
sinners."  In  order  to  form  good  Christians  let  us  adopt  the 
divine  method,  teaching,  the  only  evangelical  and  efficacious  one. 
Let  us  aim  at  the  intellect :  the  rest  will  follow  over  and 
above." 

THE  REVOLT  AND  ITS  WEAKNESS. 

Catholics,  we  are  told,  will  never  consent  to  return 
in  this  way  to  the  Middle  Ages,  with  their  demonology 
and  theocratic  principles.  All  over  Europe,  and  in 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  signs  and  symptoms 
which  point  to  a  gradual  elimination  of  the  intellectual 
elements  from  the  Catholic  Church  are  increasing  and 
multiplying.  Conservative  Catholicism  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  religion  of  farmers  and  petty 
bourgeoisie  and  assuming  the  form  of  a  new  Paganism. 
But  why  has  the  revolt  made  so  little  visible  progress  ? 
"  Voces  Catholicae  "  sees  the  cause  in  the  persecution 
with  which  the  Church  pursues  those  who  revolt  against 
its  tyranny  and  superstitions.  The  discontented  must 
either  live  as  hypocrites  or  else  brave  a  lot  which 
would  terrify  the  most  courageous  : — 

The  methods  employed  by  the  Ultramontane  press  against 
any  Catholic  who  openly  assents  to  the  reform  movement  are, 
on  the  Continent  at  least,  positively  infamous.  The  indiscre- 
tions of  his  youth  are  trumpeted  abroad,  his  good  faith  is  called 
in  question,  his  morals  are  impugned,  his  sanity  is  denied,  and 
when  the^acts  and  even  appearances  which  should  support  these 
attacks  are  lacking,  fancies  are  freely  allowed  to  take  their  place. 

The  destiny  of  the  Philippines,  according  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Clifford,  C.M.G.,  writing  in  Macmillan^  is  not  autonomy  ; 
they  must,  he  argues,  be  "  ruled  by  a  paternal  govern- 
ment for  their  own  good.'* 
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NEW  TRANSCRIPTS  OF  OLD  DOCTRINES. 

The  Basis  of  Christian  Doctrine  is  very  suggestively 
treated  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  by  Professor  Percy 
Crardiner.  He  is  convinced  that  the  spiritual  nature 
of  men  will  be  the  primary  subject  of  religious  doctrine 
in  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  •ur  business,  he  says, 
"  in  the  broader,  wider  light  which  floods  the  twentieth 
century,  clearly  to  discern  and  methodically  to  arrange 
the  elements  of  life  which  by  our  ancestors  were 
rather  felt  than  known,  but  which  often  lie  very  deep, 
near  the  very  roots  of  our  being." 

RELIC  WORSHIP  AND  MR.  RHODES ! 

Strangely  enough,  he  preludes  his  more  serious 
endeavours  by  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Rhodes  and  relic 
worship ! 

Few  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages  seem  to  us  more 
degrading,  few  more  indefensible,  than  those  connected  with  the 
earnest  desire  to  possess  the  actuaJ  bodies  of  saints  and  martyrs. 
Undoubtedly  this  desire  has  led  to  deeds  which  cannot  but  be 
condenmed,  and  to  gross  materialism  in  religion.  Yet  quite 
recently,  when  the  body  of  Mr.  Rhodes  was  laid  to  rest  among 
the  rocks  of  the  Matoppo  hills,  in  the  midst  of  the  land  which 
he  saved  for  Britain,  none  could  fail  to  feel  that  the  interment, 
though  of  a  dead  and  decaying  body,  had  real  meaning,  and  that 
the  dead  hand  of  the  great  statesman  would  guard  the  Mittoppo 
hills  more  securely  than  thousands  of  soldiers.  For  no  view  of 
human  nature  could  be  more  faulty  or  more  shallow  than  the 
view  which  regards  it  as  swayed  only  by  material  advantages, 
:ind  moving  only  on  the  lines  of  reason. 

THE  FACT  OF  CONVERSION. 

Passing  to  consider  soteriology,  or  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  as  based  on  fact,  and  referring  with  eulogy 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Granger,  Mr.  Starbuck  and 
Professor  William  James  to  compare  and  classify  the 
well-attested  facts  of  religious  experience,  he  says : — 
The  great  and  essential  realities  which  lie  at  the  roots  of  all 
Soteriologic  doctrines  are  three  :  First,  that  man  has  a  natural 
sense  of  sin,  which  may  be  in  individuals  stronger  or  weaker, 
but  which  tends  to  be  very  keen  in  those  who  are  most  alive  to 
spiritual  realities.  Second,  that  the  load  of  sin  can  only  be 
removed  by  a  change  of  heart,  the  change  which  by  Christians 
is  commonly  called  conversion,  but  which  may  be  either  sudden 
or  gradual.  Third,  that  no  man  by  his  own  strivings  can  bring 
about  this  change,  but  that  it  is  i^Tought  in  him,  not  in  defiance 
of  his  own  will,  but  by  a  kind  of  afaiorption  of  it  a  higher 
l*ower. 

PREDESTINATION. 

The  writer  restates  the  doctrine  of  election  : — • 

Though  its  pedigree  is  Jewish,  it  has  parallels  among  all 
peoples.  The  notion  of  divine  predestination  plays  a  very  impor-  , 
;ant  part  in  the  theology  of  Islam.  Belief  in  fate  in  Greece 
sometimes  quite  overshadowed  the  belief  in  the  gods.  And 
very  many  of  the  men  who  have  made  the  greatest  name  in  the 
world — Caesar,  Napoleon,  Cromwell ;  or  to  come  to  our  own 
times.  Napoleon  HI.,  Bismarck,  Gordon,  Rhodes — have 
accepted  in  some  form  the  doctrine  of  destiny  or  predesti* 
nation.  .  .  At  bottom  it  is  based  upon  experience  and  reality. 
Tliis  doctrine,  in  varied  forms,  is  an  attempt  or  a  series  of 
attempts  to  explain,  what  is  a  fact  of  vast  import  and  ^ublime 
majesty,  that  the  destinies  of  men  arc  arrang^  and  swayed  by 
a  Power,  mighty  beyond  our  dreams,  and  wise  beyond  our 
imagination,  who  does  place  them  as  chessmen  are  placed  on  a 
board,  and  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  move  save  in  certain 
«lirections. 

The  complementary  doctrine,  that  of  reprobation,  I  take  to  be 
the  result  of  applying  logic  where  logic  Is  powerless.  .  .  .  We 
may  still  believe  that  to  every  man  at  birth  there  is  assigned 


a  task,  that  every  life  has  an  ideal  aspect  interpenetrating  its 
visible  manifestations.  •  .  .  After  all  it  is  not  we  that  can  attain 
the  ideal,  but  the  ideal  which  works  itself  out  in  us,  shining  in 
our  darkness,  strengthening  our  feeble  wills  and  heating  our 
languid  desires. 

NATURE:        SOCIAL  REALM  OF  SENTIENT 
BEINOS.** 

"Mind  and  Nature"  is  the  subject  of  a  most 
suggestive  study  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Taylor  in  the  Inter- 
national  Journal  of  Ethics,  It  is  a  brilliant,  philosophic 
defence  of  the  poet's  sense  of  sympathy  in  Nature 
against  the  view  of  Nature  as  a  mere  unconscious 
mechanism.  The  writer  develops  Berkeley's  position 
of  the  immateriality  of  Nature,  and  argues  : — 

Nature,  too,  if  its  independent  existence  is  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  mere  word,  must  be  in  reality  a  society  of  percipient 
and  conative  subjects.    Either  this,  or  a  mere  assemblage  of 

ideas  in  my  head  ;  there  is  no  third  possibility  which  can  so 
much  as  be  stated  in  intelligible  language. 

We  only  know,  he  argues,  the  existence  of  our 
fellow  human  beings  through  the  kinship  of  purpose, 
which  intimates  a  community  of  mind.  He  tays: 
"The  reality  of  the  purposes  of  my  fellows  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  very  same  experience  which  assures  me  of 
the  reality  of  my  own  purpose."  He  extends  this 
same  principle  to  our  knowledge  of -Nature,  which  he 
regards  as  "a  society  of  intelligences."  It  is  thus 
that  he  philosophically  undertakes  to  justify  Wouds- 
worth: — 

Few  of  us  can  have  gone  through  life  without  some  experience 
of  those  special  moods  in  which  the  aspects:  of  external  l>U^e 
are  found  to  correspond  marvellously  with  our  own  moral  being. 
Whatever  pedants  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  certain  fact 
thatf  there  are  aspects  of  Nature  which  have  an  inexplicable 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  purest,  kindliest,  and  most  strenuous  in 
our  own  human  nature.  If  you  doubt  it,  try  the  effect  of  a 
morning  alMie  in  a  pine  wood  in  early  summer,-  and  you  will 
find  that  Wordsworth's  lines  about  the  moral  effects  of  an  im- 
pulse from  a]vernal  wood  aie  no  mere  idle  fancy.  You  may  not, 
strictly  spi^king,  learn  any  new  proposition  in  the  moral  saehcc>i 
from  a  morning  spent  with  the  Mother  in  one  of  thies^  mcfodfs 
but  indisputably  you  come  away  with  all  that  .  makes .  for  < 
goodness  and  truth  in  yon  strengthened  b^  the  encounter.  Yet 
there  are  other,  if  rarer,  aspects  of  Nature  m  which  she  seems  to 
have  precisely  the  same  mysterious  power  to  call  out  snd  invi- 
gorate what  is  worst  in  us.  She  is  an  ally  of  God  often,  Ol' 
Satan  at  least  now  and  then.  Now  it  is  easv  :to  dismiss  iajcxs 
like  these  as  the  effects  of  imagination  ;  but  the  problem  they 
present  is  not  to  be  got  rid  of  in  any  such  s^mms^  way. 

Mr.  Taylor  concludes : — 

Nature  itself  may  be  most  truly  thought  of  as  a  social  realm 
of  sentient  beings,  and  if  we  are,  as  I  have  tried  to  suggest, 
not  entirely  cut  off  from  all  communion  with  the  non-human 
social  beings  around  us,  but  can  at  least  at  momenta  catch 
something  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  whole,*our  relations  with 
Nature  will  themselves,  in  so  far  as  they  have  an  ethical  charac- 
ter, be  of  a  social  type,  and  so  our  problem,  though  not 
abolished,  will  at  any  rate  be  made  less  acute  a^  difficult  by  pur 
Philosophy  of  Nature. 

With  physicists  proving  all  matter  to  be  alive,  with 
philosophers  talking  of  "  atom  souls,"  and  metaphysi 
cians  proving  Nature  to  be  a  "  social  realm  of  senti- 
ent beings,"  we  are  surely  nearer  a  firmer  faith  in 
Teufelsdriick's  confession  that  "this  imiverse  is  no 
longer  dead  and  demoniacal,  a  charnel-house  filled 
with  spectres,  but  God-like  and  my  Father's." 
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THE  JAPANESE  GENERAL  EI^ECTION. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Gazette  for  November  15th 
publishes  an  interesting  illustrated  paper,  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Stead,  describing  the  result  of  the  recent 
Oeneral  Election.  The  Election,  which  took  place 
this  autumn,  is  the  first  that  has  been  held  under  the 
new  electoral  law  of  1900,  which  extended  the  suf- 
frage and  redistributed  the  constituencies,  and  intro- 
<iuced  voting  by  ballot.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
reports  that  have  reached  this  country,  that  the  new 
law  has  been  very  successful  in  preventing  bribery, 
oorruption,  and  intimidation.  The  system  of  voting 
by  ballot  is  very  like  that  which  prevails  in 
our  own  country.  It  is  difl&cult  to  explain  the 
result  precisely  of  the  vote,  because  in  Japan  no 
party  Government  exists.  The  Lower  House  consists 
of  376  members,  of  whom  170  are  followers  of 
Marquis  Ito.  The  Progressives  secure  about  120 
^eats,  and  the  remainder,  between  80  and  90,  are 
split  up  in  various  grpups.  Marquis  Ito,  although 
his  followers  constitute  much  the  largest  section  of 
the  Chamber,  has  no  intention  at  present  of  taking 
office.  The  Katsura  Cabinet  will  continue  in  office 
as  long  as  they  acknowledge  the  confidence  of  the 
Emperor.  The  article  contains  a  copy  of  the  address, 
in  which  Marquis  Ito  pledges  himself  to  encourage 
and  promote  education  and  to  foster  the  personal 
•character  of  the  people,  to  strengthen  the  economic 
basis  of  national  life  by  encouraging  agricultural  and 
industrial  enterprises,  by  promoting  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  by  completing  the  various  means  of 
communication.  He  also  pledges  himself  to  com- 
plete the  defences  of  the  country,  and  cultivate 
^ood  relations  with  the  Treaty  Powers,  and  generally 
to  improve  the  administration,  and  to  guard  against 
any  return  to  the  old  evils  and  abuses.  His  formula 
in  his  manifesto,  issued  on  the  eve  of  the  (elections, 
takes  as  its  watchword  "  Peace  with  honour  abroad, 
progress  with  honour  at  home." 


The  Origin  of  Railway  Signialling. 

Adam  Smith  has  immortalised  the  idle  boy  whose 
<iesire  to  play  with  his  fellows  instead  of  minding  his 
engine  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  eccentric  rod.  A 
parsdlel  to  this  is  adduced  by  Miss  Gertrude  Bacon  in  one 
of  her  valuable  papers  on  the  Servants  of  the  Public  in 
the  Leisure  Hour,  She  traces  the  origin  of  our  present 
-system  of  railway  signalling  from  the  candle  burning  in 
the  station  window  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line 
onwards : — 

It  is  said  that  the  idea  of  working  semaphores  from  a  distance 
first  originated  in  the  contrivance  of  a  lazy  or,  perhaps,  over- 
worked Irish  porter  on  the  London  and  North- Western,  who, 
having  two  signals  at  some  distance  apart  under  his  charge,  con- 
ceived the  happy  notion  of  counter-weighting  Ihe  handle  of  one 
and  so  connecUng  it  with  a  clothes-line  that  he  could  manage  to 
work  it  from  the  other.  An  inspector,  seeing  the  ingenious 
•device  and  noting  its  possibilities,  took  the  matter  up  and 
enlarged  upon  it,  with  a  result  that  signal-cabins  and  levers 
•contained  therein  were  presently  established  throughout  all  the 
Unes. 


ARE  THE  AMERICANS  DYINe  OUT? 

Mr.  Weston,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on 
the  weak  spot  in  the  American  Republic,  calls  atten^ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  native  bom  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  ceasing  to  breed,  and 
that  the  result  of  the  diminished  birthrate  is  only 
concealed  by  the  influx  of  foreign  immigrants 
who  are  coming  more  and  more  from  Southern  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Many  of  the  figures  which  he  gives 
are  very  striking.  The  first  generation  of  Americans 
after  the  colonisation  of  New  England  had  families  of 
ten  to  twelve,  the  second,  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions had  families  of  six  and  seven,  the  fifth  families 
of  four  and  five,  the  sixth  families  of  three  and  less. 
The  result  is  that  275  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  the  stronghold  of  Puritanism  is  not 
upheld  by  the  ever  declining  American,  but  by  the 
Irish,  German  and  French  Canadians.  If  the  birth- 
rate had  kept  up  at  its  earlier  rate,  and  there  had  b^n 
no  foreign  immigration  at  all,  there  would  have  been 
100,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  to-day ;  there 
are  only  76,000,000  even  when  all  the  negroes  and 
foreign  immigrants  are  included.  Of  these  76,000,000, 
\o\g  millions  are  foreigners,  13^  millions  are  bom  of 
foreign  parents.  But  Mr.  Weston  fears  this  process 
will  go  on ;  its  result  will  become  all  the  more  con- 
spicuous by  the  fact  that  the  foreign  immigrants  are 
now  confining  froni  Italy,  Austro-Himgary  and  Russia. 
The  fqllQwing  table  of  statistics  of  emigrants  brings 
out  this  feet  in  very  striking  form  :— 


Year 

ic^o^yj. 

Scaiuli- 
navia. 

Italy. 

Russia. 

Austria- 
Hungary. 

Rou- 
maoli. 

x88x 

?  53.7*8. 

2x0,485 

«S.4P« 

«o,65S 

«7.735 

1886 

^12,584 

84»403  1 

a«»3«5 

3«»739 

28,680 

1891 

9»»a47 

4I>003 

5X.799 

43.880 

S«7 

x8'^ 

64.837. 

3«»»85 

30,062  ' 

68,060 

4^828 

65i»o3 

1901 

43.*37 

18,507  ; 

28,225 

xoo,X35 

90.789 

"4^7 

0.45^ 

1909 

45»a73 

28^  1  .48,37«  j 

«78i37a 

i<^.347 

»7«.989 

7.196 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  :  the  United  States  their  own  people  are 
emigrating.  An  increasing  number  of  Americaas 
every  year  a^re  migrating  northward  and  settling  In  the 
Canadian  dominion.  The  tide  of  Canadian  migration 
into  the  United  States  ^ms  to  have  dried  up.  Mr. 
Weston  thinks  that  what  the  United  States  was  to 
Great  Briton  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Canada  will 
be  in  the  twentieth.  • 


Sale  of  Second-hand  Books. 

Any  person  wishing  to  piuxhase  second-hand  books, 
either  for  private  use  or  for  the  founding  of  village  or 
other  libraries,  will  find  those  we  now  have  on  sale  excep- 
tionally suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  very  much  reduced 
in  price.  All  are  well  bouiul  and  in  good  condition.  It 
is  requested  that  lists,  which  will  be  sent  on  application, 
be  returned.  Please  address  the  Secretary,  Review 
OF  Reviews  Circulating  Library,  Temple  House, 
Temple  Avenue,  E.G. 
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HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  MAKING  OF  MAN. 

By  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 

The  third  article  in  the  series  on  "  Mankind  in  the 
Making,"  which  Mr.  Wells  has  contributed  to  the 
Fortnightly  Review^  is  less  startling  than  the  most  of 
Mr.  Wells's  speculations.  But  although  his  paper 
contains  little  or  nothing  to  startle  or  to  daze  the 
ordinary  reader,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  good 
sense.  In  his  second  essay  Mr.  Wells  dismissed  as 
hopeless,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  any 
attempt  to  improve  by  heredity  the  breed  of  mankind. 
In  this  paper  he  confines  himself  to  the  question 
whether,  after  the  babies  are  bom,  we  cannot  take 
adequate  means  for  preventing  them  being  done  to 
death  in  their  early  infancy,  or  hinder  their  being 
badly  handicapped  throughout  life  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  nourishment,  warmth,  and  clothing.  He 
discards  as  hopeless  the  notion  that  children  can  be 
brought  up  better  in  institutions  than  by  their 
mothers. 

THE   DUTY  OF  PARENTS. 

He  would  leave  the  child  with  its  mother,  but  he 
would  make  it  increasingly  disagreeable  and  dan- 
gerous for  people  to  have  children  if  they  were  not 
prepared  to  provide  them  with  a  minimum  of  comfort. 
In  the  new  republic  he  would  make  the  parent  the 
debtor  to  society  on  account  of  the  child  for  adequate 
food,  nourishment,  and  care  for  at  least  the  first  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  its  life ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
parental  default,  invest  the  local  authority  with  excep- 
tional powers  of  recovery  in  this  matter.  He  thinks  it 
would  be  quite  easy  to  set  up  a  minimum  standard  of 
health,  clothing,  and  education,  and  provide  that,  if 
that  standard  was  not  maintained,  the  child  should  at 
once  be  removed  from  the  parental  care,  and  the 
parents  charged  with  the  cost  of  a  suitable  main- 
tenance. If  the  parents  failed  in  the  payments  he 
would  make  them  slaves  for  life.  Such,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  the  practical  meaning  of  the  following 
sentences : — "  If  the  parents  failed  in  their  duty 
they  could  be  put  into  celibate  labour  establishments, 
and  they  would  not  be  released  until  their  debt  was 
fully  discharged."  This,  he  thinks,  would  certainly 
invest  parentage  with  a  quite  unprecedented  gravity 
for  the  reckless,  and  it  would  enormously  reduce 
births  of  the  least  desirable  sort.  That  this  would 
be  so,  he  thinks,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
last  fifty  years  the  average  number  of  illegitimate 
children  born  in  England  has  fallen  by  very  nearly 
one-half. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  four  years 
ending  1850  was  2*2  per  1,000;  in  the  four  years 
ending  1900  it  was  1*2  per  1,000.  While  the  numbers 
of  bastards  have  diminished,  the  number  of  bishops' 
children  have  increased.  The  last  thirty  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  average  bishop's  family  was 
3  94  ;  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury it  had  risen  to  5*47. 


SANITARY  HOUSES  NECESSARY. 

By  way  of  increasing  the  pressure  by  which  he 
hopes  to  reduce  the  birth  of  imdesirable  citizens 
to  a  minimum,  he  gives  a  leading  place  to  his  pro- 
posal that  there  be  a  minimum  of  soundness  and 
sanitary  convenience  in  houses,  below  which  standard 
it  shall  be  illegal  to  inhabit  a  house,  till,  he  believes, 
in  time,  that  it  will  be  possible  so  to  level  up  the 
minimum  standard  as  to  secure  a  properly  equipped 
bathroom  for  every  tenant  in  town  and  country.  He 
would  have  a  standard  specifying  the  number  of 
inhabitants  permitted  to  inhabit  any  tenement,  and  it 
would  be  a  drastic  law  to  secure  space  and  air  for 
young  children.  The  minimum  permissible  tenement 
for  the  maximum  of  two  adults  and  a  very  young  child 
is  one  properly  ventilated  room  capable  of  being  heated, 
with  close  and  easy  access  to  sanitary  convenience,  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  and  easy  means  of  getting 
warm  water.  It  should  also  be  punishable  on  the 
part  of  a  mother  to  leave  children  below  a  certain  age 
alone  for  longer  than  a  certain  interval.  He  would 
supplement  these  provisions  by  steadily  working  to 
bring  about  a  realisation  of  the  ideal  of  a  minimum 
wage.  Our  raised  standards  of  housing,  our  persecu- 
tion of  overcrowding,  and  our  obstruction  of  employ- 
ment below  the  minimum  wage  would  sweep  out  the 
rookeries  and  hiding-places  of  these  people  of  the 
Abyss.  They  would  exist,  but  they  would  not  multi- 
ply, and  that  is  our  supreme  end.  An  increasing 
section  of  the  Abyss  will  contrive  to  live,  but  a  childless 
wastrel  is  a  terminating  evil,  and  it  may  be  a  picturesque 
evil.  Finally,  Mr.  Wells,  I  am  glad  to  see,  makes  use 
of  one  of  my  favourite  suggestions.  Speaking  of  those 
who  maintain  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  so  much 
practical  reforms  affecting  the  birth-rate  as  the  raismg 
of  ideals,  he  says : — 

Here  I  will  mention  only  one,  and  that  is,  unhappily,  only  an 
Ideal  Argument.  I  wish  I  could  get  together  all  these  people 
who  are  so  scornful  of  materialistic  things  out  of  the  excessively 
convfortable  houses  they  inhabit,  and  I  wish  I  could  concentrate 
them  in  a  good  typical  East  London  slum — five  or  six  together 
in  each  room,  one  lodging  with  another — and  I  wish  I  could  leave 
them  there  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  high  ideals  to  purdy 
material  considerations  for  the  rest  of  their  earthly  career  .... 
while  we  others  went  on  with  our  sordid  work  unencumbered  by 
their  ideality. 


Sir  Henry  Irvingr  on  Shakespeare  Readingr  Circles; 

"The  Study  of  Shakespeare  in  Small  Communities"' 
is  the  title  of  a  paper  Sir  Henry  Irving  has  contri- 
buted to  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Windsor  Maga- 
zine, He  thinks  that  the  practice  of  reading  Shakespeare 
aloud  at  small  or  moderate-sized  gatherings  is  in  every 
way  to  be  commended.  He  thinks  that  no  better 
books  than  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  can  be  used  in 
this  way  for  maintaming  the  excellency  of  our  common 
tongue.  He  remarks  on  the  need  of  training  oneself 
in  pronunciation,  punctuation,  pause  and  haste,  accent 
and  inflection,  sQggestions  of  passion  or  pathos,  and  of 
growing  concern,  and,  finally,  m  those  powers  of  imper- 
sonation which  are  inherent  in  our  nature  and  are 
common  to  all.  He  adds,  "The  late  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  reading,  to  my  mind,  realised  to  the  full  the 
intense  humanity  of  parts  of  the  New  Testament.'^ 
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OLD  AGE  INSURANCE.        ^  ^ 

M.  Grandmaison  contributes  to  the  second 
November  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mofides 
an  excellent  article  on  insurance  against  old  age  and 
incapacity  to  work.  In  a  very  striking  passage  he 
pictures  tiie  panting  multitude  of  workers,  crushed  by 
toil,  eternally  struggling  for  their  daily  bread.  These 
poor  people  implore  help,  and  hitherto  they  have 
been  met  with  merely  the  dry  statement  that  the 
problem  is  insoluble. 

PHILANTHROPY  HELPLESS. 

M.  Grandmaison  declares  that  it  is  no  use  waiting 
for  a  perfect  system,  but  we  must  join  with  the  work- 
ing classes  to  find  some  fairly  practicable  solution. 
Of  course,  in  every  civilised  country  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  annually  laid  on  the  shelf,  either  by 
sickness  or  old  age,  added  to  the  number  of  those 
depending  on  them,  has  passed  far  beyond  the 
power  of  private  charity  to  relieve.  The  efforts  of 
philanthropic  societies  and  the  alms  of  the  charitable 
are  the  merest  palliatives.  In  each  country  the  State 
has  been  obliged  to  do  more  or  less  to  meet  the 
problem. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  IN  GERMANY. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  M.  Grandmaison  through 
his  interesting  sketch  of  what  has  been  attempted  in 
France,  because  it  is  much  more  instructive  to  note 
what  has  been  done  in  Germany.  In  that  country, 
where  the  form  of  government  so  well  deserves  the 
epithet  of  "  paternal,"  the  law  embraces  in  its  scope 
practically  every  person  who  works  for  wages  or  salary, 
provided  that  the  remuneration  in  each  case  does  not 
exceed ;^ioo  ayear.  This  rule  incidentally  brings  under 
the  law  some  twelve  million  souls.  The  difficulties 
which  arise  in  applying  the  law  are  dealt  with  by  the 
Federal  Council ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  foreigners 
are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  insurance, 
altfiough  their  employers  are  obliged  to  contribute 
just  as  much  as  if  the  said  foreigners  were  Germans. 
In  return  for  his  or  her  contributions  the  worker  is 
guaranteed  (i)  a  pension  in  case  of  incapacity  to  go 
on  working ;  (2)  an  old  age  pension,  to  begin  at 
seventy ;  (3)  medical  attendance ;  (4)  in  certain  cases 
the  repayment  of  the  contributions  paid  in. 

THE  OLD  AGE  PENSION. 

It  will  be  observed  that  what  might  seem  to  be  the 
long  postponement  of  the  old  age  pension  is  mitigated 
by  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  case  the  worker  begins 
to  draw  the  pension  for  incapacity  to  go  on  working 
before  attaining  the  age  of  seventy.  No  one  can 
draw  the  old  age  pension  who  has  not  attained  the 
age  of  seventy,  and  has  not  paid  his  contributions  for 
1,200  weeks.  The  old  age  pension  is  composed  of 
two  parts:  (i)  of  an  annual  sum  of  ^2  los.,  being 
the  amount  of  the  State  subvention ;  and  (2)  of  the 
sum  which  is  the  result  of  the  worker's  insurance 
itself.    This  sum  depends  on  the  worker's  wages,  and 


for  this  purpose  the  workers  are  divided  into  five 
classes : — 

CLAgs.  Annual  Wags.  Pension. 

I.  £in  108.  Ci. 

II.  17  I05.  to    27  los.  /4  ICS. 

III.  /27  ICS.  to  /42  los.  /6. 

IV.  los.  to  los.  /7  los. 

V.  Above  ;f  57  ICS.  jf9. 

THE  PENSION  FOR  INCAPACITY. 

The  pension  for  incapacity  to  go  on  working  is  only 
granted  at  the  end  of  twenty-seven  weeks  of  sickness, 
and  then  only  if  all  hope  of  a  quick  cure  seems  to  be 
gone.  The  worker  must  have  paid  his  contribution 
for  at  least  two  hundred  weeks  if  the  insurance  is 
compulsory,  and  for  five  hundred  weeks  if  it  is  optional. 
The  pension  is  withdrawn  if  the  worker's  incapacity 
arises  from  any  crime  or  misdemeanour  or  voluntary 
mutilation.  The  pension  for  incapacity  is  divided 
into  two  parts — one  of  them  fixed,  and  the  other 
varying  according  to  the  classes  of  workers.  The 
minimum  is  5s.,  and  the  maximum  is  ;^32  15s. 
Pensions  are  paid  at  post-offices  on  orders  issued  by  ' 
the  insurance  offices.  These  pensions  are  protected 
from  seizure  by  creditors  and  cannot  be  alienated. 

HOW  THE  SYSTEM  IS  WORKED. 

One  of  the  most  original  provisions  of  the  law  is 
the  right  which  it  gives  to  the  insurance  offices  to 
watch  over  the  health  of  the  insured,  and  to  impose 
upon  them  medical  treatment.  This  medical  treat- 
ment is  in  some  cases  preventive,  and  is  thought  to 
have  had  a  certain  effect  in  checking  the  progress  of 
tuberculosis  in  Germany.  Of  course  a  great  deal 
depends  in  the  practical  working  of  the  scheme  on 
the  relative  proportions  of  these  three  contributions, 
and  it  is  notable  that  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  German  system  in  1889  a  good 
many  modifications  in  points  of  detail  have  had  to  be 
made  as  the  result  of  experience.  The  German 
system  is  largely  worked  in  its  details  by  means  of, 
cards,  on  which  the  worker  or  his  employer  places 
certain  special  stamps  which  are  bought  at  the  post- 
offices,  and  these  cards,  when  they  have  reached  a 
sufficient  face  value,  are  transmitted  by  the  police  to 
the  insurance  offices  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
workers  whose  names  they  bear.  Curiously  enough 
this  system  is  not  very  popular  in  Germany. 


Why  Railway  Dividends  have  Fallen  is  the  question 
which  Mr.  William  J.  Stevens  essays  to  answer  in  the 
Magazine  of  Commerce,  1900  has  been  a  record  year  for 
gross  revenue,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  worst  on  record 
for  dividends.  The  reason  for  this  paradox  is  found  in 
the  growth  in  the  cost  of  coal,  wages,  materials,  rates 
and  taxes.  In  eight  years  ihe  wages  paid  by  fifteen 
railways  have  leaped  from  eighteen  millions  to  twent>*- 
five  millions.  Rates  and  taxes  in  ten  years  have  risen 
from  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  to  four 
millions  two  hundred  thousand.  Another  explanation 
suggested  is  the  expensive  additions  made  to  third-class 
travelling  on  the  Northern  lines,  and  the  policy  of  charging 
unproductive  outlays  to  the  capital  account 
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THE  RUSSIAN  TEMPER ANCE  COMMITTEES. 

Ijist  month  I  noticed  at  some  length  an  article  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  describing  the  movement  in 
favour  of  People's  Theatres  in  Russia.  That  move- 
ment has  developed  largely  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
so-called  "  Temperance  Committees  "  instituted  by  M. 
de  Witte  for  the  purpose  of  organising  counter- 
attractions  to  drink.  In  the  December  Cantempv^rary 
Raficw  there  is  an  extremely  interesting  article  by 
Miss  Edith  Sellers,  dealing  with  these  committees, 
both  with  their  theatrical  and  other  actirities.  Miss 
Sellers  is  inclined  to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of 
the  Russian  Spirit  Monopoly  than  is  generally  taken 
in  Russia,  but  her  account  of  the  counter-attraction 
side  of  the  monopoly  is  very  instructive  an  «i  very 
interesting. 

HOW  THE  COMMITTEES  WORK. 

Every  Russian  town  and  every  Russian  province 
has  now  a  Temperance  Committee,  and  every  district 
has  a  Temperance  Guardian.  These  committees 
have  several  functions,  the  chief  of  which  is  to  create 
counter-attractions  to  drink.  The  committees  are 
mainly  composed  of  officials.  Their  campaign 
against  drink  is  based  largely  upon  the  principle  that 
the  lack  of  good  food  and  rational  amusement  are  the 
chief  causes  of  the  evil.  The  committees  have  carried 
on  their  campaign  in  such  a  way  that  Miss  Sellers 
thinks  that  the  working  classes  of  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg  are  to  be  envied  by  the  same 
class  in  England  in  the  provision  which  is  made 
both  for  their  mental  and  bodily  needs.  In  one 
of  the  Rowton  Houses  oiitside  Moscow  men  are 
decently  lodged  for  i:id.  a  night,  and  boarded  and 
lodged  for  6d.  a  day.  A  People's  House,  as  understood 
in  Moscow,  is  a  working  man  s  restaurant,  club, 
library,  and  much  besides.  The  restaurants  are  fine 
large  rooms,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  and 
beautifully  clean  ;  soap,  water  and  towels  are  supplied 
gratis  to  the  visitors.  They  are  open  from  early 
sioniing  till  late  at  night,  breakfasts,  dinners  and 
suppers  being  supplied.  The  food  supplied  is  both 
good  and  cheap,  and  only  the  bare  cost  is  charged, 
the  other  expenses  being  paid  out  of  the  Government 
subsidy.  In  one  of  the  People's  Houses  there  is  a 
Labour  Bureau,  and  others  have  reading-rooms  where 
visitors  may  pass  their  whole  day  if  they  desire. 

THE  people's  palace  IN'  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Committee's  People's  House  is 
exactly  what  our  People's  Palace  was  intended  to  be 
and  is  not.  It  is  a  pleasure  resort  for  the  poor,  a 
place  where  they  may  betake  themselves  whenever  on 
enjoyment  bent.  The  building,  which  is  the  old 
Nijni-Novgorod  Exhibition  building  renovated,  is 
situated  close  to  the  Neva  in  a  beautiful  park,  with 
great  trees  around  it,  and  flower-beds  dotted  here  and 
there.  The  building  is  divided  into  five  parts — a  great 
entrance  hall,  a  restaurant,  a  concert  hall,  a  theatre 
and  a  reading-room — into  all  of  which  admission  costs 
only  2i-d.    The  average  price  paid  for  dinner  is  only 


2;-d.  "The  restaurant  is  a  perfect  model  of  what 
such  a  placQ  should  be."  In  the  theatre  there  is  room 
for  2,000  spectators.  Of  her  visit  to  this  theatre  Miss 
Sellers  says  : — 

Evidently  the  play  appealed  in  a  quite  special  dt^ee  to  the 
.audience,  for  even  the  roughest  among  them  followed  it  with- 
close  attention.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  <juite  tnLnsibrmed 
as  they  listened  ;  there  was  real  distress  in  their  faces  when  the 
hero's  plans  seemed  going  agley,  and  their  eyes  glowed  with 
excitement  when  he  finally  put  his  foes  to  rout.  They  sat  as  if 
spell-bound  so  long  as  each  scene  lasted,  and  then  shook  the 
very  building  with  their  applause.  Never  have  I  seen  a  mofe. 
appreciative  audience,  or  one  more  enthusiastic.  When  the 
play  was  over  they  turned  to  one  another  eagerly  comparii^ 
notes  and  discussing  its  bearing.  Evidently  the  theatre  serves, 
its  purpose  admirably  if  that  purpose  be  to  put  new  ideas  into 
the  heads  of  those  who  frequent  it  and  give  them  something  \> 
think  about. 

^  THE  QUESTION  OF  FINANCE. 

*  How  are  all  these  amenities  given  to  the  people  for 
nothing  ?  The  answer  is  that  the  Government  sub- 
sidises them  out  of  the  profits  of  the  Spirit  Monopoly. 
The  provincial  committees  receive  50,000  roabies  a 
year,  and  the  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  committees 
get  annual  subsidies  of  500,000  roubles  and  300,000 
roubles.  In  addition  the  St.  Petersburg  -Committee 
was  granted  1,000,000  roubles  for  the  purpose  of 
building  the  People's  Palace.  Altogether  M.  de  Witte 
lianded  over  to  the  committees  in  1900  nearly  4,000,000 
roubles,  and  the  amount  was  increased  when  the 
monopoly  system  embraced  the  whole  country.  As 
the  profit  from  the  monopoly  in  1897  was  20,375,000 
roubles  he  could  well  afford  to  do  so. 

^  **A  WORK  OF  REAL  CHARin." 

Miss  Sellers  gives  high  praise  to  the  energy  and 
caixicity  of  the  officials  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  committees.  They 
have  gone  on  the  principle  of  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  working-classes.    The  result  is  that  if 

Russian  Temperance  Committees  are  not  ideal  institutions; 
they  have  their  faults,  of  course  ;  still  they  are  undoubtedly 
doing  much  useful  work,  work  which  will  make  its  iDfloence- 
felt  more  and  more  from  year  to  year.  For  tliey  are  not  only 
lighting  against  intemperance,  but  they  are  fighting  for  dvilisa? 
tion,  for  a  higher  standard  of  life  among  the  workers,  for  thcb 
social  and  intellectual  development.  They  are  striving  too,  sft 
far  as  in  them  lies,  to  introduce  purple  patches  into  dull,  grey 
existences,  and  thus  render  this  world  of  ours  a  picasanter 
place  than  it  is.  And  tliis  in  itself  is  a  work  of  real  charity. 
It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  nation  to  have,  as  Russia  has,  thousands, 
of  men  and  women  lx)n(led  together  for  the  express  purpose  of 
giving  a  helping  hand  to  the  poor,  of  removing  stones  from  tht* 
path  of  the  weak,  and  rendering  life  all  round  better  worth 
living.  As  I  went  alwut  among  the  Moscow  workers,  and  saw 
ihcm  in  their  grtiat  dining-halls,  with  their  wcU-cooked  dinners 
before  them,  I  often  wished  that  English  workers  were  as  well 
catered  A>r  as  ihesc  Russians  are.  1  often  >K'ished  too,  when  in 
St.  Petersburg,  that  Ix)ndon  had,  as  that  city  has,  its  pleasure 
resorts  for  the  poor,  its  people's  theatres,  nay,  even  its  variety 
shows,  with  performing  Chinamen  and  ditty -singing  negroes. 

But  why  should  we  not  have  them  ? 

j  Municipal  Sunday  Concerts. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  the  question  of  recreation 
for  the  people  is  witnessed  by  an  article  by  Mr.  B.  W. 
Findon  in  the  Avu*  /Jbrrnl  Rrcino  on  "  Municipal 
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Concerts  for  the  Poor."  Mr.  Findon  deals  chiefly 
with  Sunday  concerts,  and  he  maintains  that  the 
success  of  the  concerts  given  by  the  National  Sunday 
Lieague  all  over  London  proves  the  extent  of  the 
need.  For  proof  that  the  poor  appreciate  the  best 
chamber  music  one  has  only  to  go  to  South  Place, 
where  on  any  Sunday  night  there  is  admitted  without 
payment  an  audience  of  a  thousand  persons  belonging 
to  the  working  classes.  The  average  cost  of  tliese 
concerts  is  only  ^^lo ;  twenty  concerts  a  year  would 
cost  only  £200,  and  if  they  were  held  in  twenty  town 
halls,  the  total  cost  would  be  only  ^4,000,  an  insigni- 
ficant sum  when  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  rateable 
area  of  London,  As  for  the  question  of  Sunday 
labour,  Mr.  Findon  says  that  at  present  the  town  halls 
are  let  for  money  on  Sundays  for  religious  purposes, 
and  no  more  labour  is  entailed  in  the  giving  of  a  con- 
cert than  in  the  preaching  of  a  sermon. 


HAVE  ANT  AND  BEE  MORE  SENSE  THAN  WE  ? 

Lord  Aveburv  contributes  one  of  his  charming 
studies  in  animal  intelligence  to  the  Christmas  number 
of  the  Lofidon,  It  is  headed  **  Can  Insects  Reason  ?  " 
The  question  really  considered  is  the  extent  of  sense 
perception  possessed  by  insects.  Could  they  dis- 
tinguish colours?  He  tested  bees  by  putting  honey 
on  different  coloured  slips  of  paper,  and  after  each 
visit  of  the  bee  he  shifted  the  slips. from  one  place  to 
another.  The  bee  that  had  first  filled  itself  with 
honey  from  the  blue  slip,  on  its  return  sought  out 
the  same  blue  slip,  though  changed  in  place.  B>- 
another  similar  experiment  he  discovered  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  bees  for  the  several  colours.  He  found 
that  the  bees  had  a  marked  preference  for  blue,  then 
white,  then  successively  yellow,  green,  red,  and  orange. 

THEIR  TASTE  IN  COLOURS. 

Yet  more  interesting  was  his  experiment  with 
ants : — 

I  tried  to  ascertain  whether  ants  were  capable  of  distin^ish- 
ing  colours.  ...  It  occurred  to  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  dislike 
which  ants,  when  in  their  nests,  have  of  light.  Of  course,  they 
have  no  such  dread  when  they  are  out  in  search  of  food  ;  hut , 
if  light  is  let  in  upon  a  nest  they  at  once  hurry  up  and  down 
in  search  of  dark  shelter,  where,  no  doubt,  they  think  they  are 
again  in  safety.  For  facility  of  obser\*ation  I  used  to  keep 
my  ants  in  nests  consisting  of  two  plates  of  glass  about 
ten  inches  square,  and  just  so  far'  apart  as  to  leave  the 
ants  room  to  move  about  without  touching  the  upj)er  plate. 
I  then  ^tened  the  glasses  in  a  wooden  frame,  filled  up  the 
space  with  common  garden  earth,  and  left  a  door  at  one  corner.  * 
The  ants  then  entered,  and  excavated  chambers  and  galleries  for 
themselves.  I  kept  them  covered  up,  as  they  like  being  in  the 
<lark,  but  by  uncovering  them  at  any  moment  I  could  sec 
exactly  what  was  passing  in  the  nest.  If,  for  instance,  I 
uncovered  any  of  mv  nests  excepting  one  part,  the  ants  soon 
collected  there.  I  then  procured  some  slips  of  glass  of  different 
colours  and  placed  them  over  the  nest,  so  that  the  ants  could  go 
under  red,  green,  yellow  or  violet  glass.  1  transposed  the  glasses 
from  time  to  time,  and  then  counted  the  ants  under  each  colour. 
They  avoided  the  violet  in  the  most  marked  manner.  For  ^ 
instance,  in  one  series  of  twelve  observations  there  were  890  ants 
under  the  red  glass  and  only  five  under  the  violet,  though  to  our 
eyes  the  violet  looked  as  dark  or  darker  than  the  red.  Kvi- 
dcntly  the  colours  Jiffected  them  differently. 


THEIR  PKRCEPTION  OF  ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS. 

Not  content  with  this  conclusion  he  wished  to 
ascertain  whether  ants  perceived  or  felt  the  rays  of 
light  which  run  beyond  our  ken — the  ultra-violet  rays, 
as  they  are  called.  The  late  Mr.  Paul  Bert  had 
asserted  that  animals  saw  only  the  same  rays  as 
we,  no  more  and  no  less.  This  was  Lord  Avebury's 
experiment : — 

There  are  some  liquids  which,  though  they  are  transparent  to 
the  visible  rays  of  light,  are  opaque  to  those  which  are  beyond 
the  violet — the  ultru-N-iolet— rays  as  they  are  called.  Bichromate 
of  pota.sh,  for  instance,  a  yellow  liquid,  is  one  of  them.  Again, 
bisulphide  of  carbon  is  to  our  eyes  entirely  transparent  and 
colourless.  It  looks  just  like  water,  only  a  trifle  oily,  but  it  has 
the  remarkable  property  of  stopping  all  ultrai-violet  rays.  I 
then  placed  flat  bottles  containing  different  coloured  fltiids  over 
the  ants,  and  in  this  way  I  could  contract  them  with  another 
containing  bisulphide  of  carbon.  I  must  not,  of  course,  occupy 
your  time  with  the  details  of  all  the  experiments ;  I  will  only 
allude  to  one  illustration.  I  uncovered  a  nest,  and  over  one 
part  I  put  a  layer  of  water,  over  another  a  layerof  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  and  over  a  third  a  layer  of  violet  liquid  (ammonio- 
sulphate  of  copper).  To  our  eyes,  the  ants  under  the  violet 
liquid  were  pretty  well  hidden.  On  the  contrary,  the  water  and 
the  bisulphide  of  carbon  were  both  quite  transparent,  and,  to  our 
eyes,  identical.  The  ants  we  know  would  desire  to  get  under 
the  darkest  part,  and  yet  under  such  circumstances  they  always 
went  under  the  layer  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Evidently,  ,  then, 
though  it  seemed  perfectly  transparent  to  us  it  was  not  so  to 
them.  These  experiments,  then,  clearly  demonstrated  that  they 
were  able  to  see  the  ultra-violet  rays,  which  are  quite  invisible 
to  us. 

He  tried  similar  experiments  with  the  daphnias, 
and  with  similar  results.  He  concludes  that  these 
considerations  raise  the  reflection  how  different  the 
world  may  appear  to  other  animals  from  what  it  does 
to  us.  Between  the  40,000  vibrations  per  second  of 
the  air  at  which  sound  ceases  to  be  audible,  and  the 
400  millions  of  millions  of  vibrations  at  which  light 
begins  to  be  visible  to  our  retina,  we  have  no  organ 
of  sense  capable  of  receiving  the  impression,  yet 
between  these  two  any  number  of  sensations  may 
exist. 

A  Christmas  Gift  of  Friendship. 

A'l'  Christmastide  there  will  be  hundreds  of  educated 
people,  scattered  over  the  world's  surface,  who  (r)  are 
friendless,  (2)  lack  intellectual  interest  in  their  lives,  (3) 
have  lost  touch  with  old  England,  (4)  seek  to  correspond 
in  various  languages,  or  (5)  have  become  stranded  in 
isolation  from  their  fellows.  To  all  such,  as  a  Christmas 
and  Now  Years  Gift,  a  year's  membership  of  the 
Correspondence  Club  is  offered  for  half  a  guinea,  thus 
deducting  the  los.  6d.  entrance  fee.  This  offer  is  open 
till  January  15th,  1903,  the  date  of  publication  of  Round- 
About,  the  monthly  post-bag  of  the  members,  and  those 
abroad  arc  invited  to  send  remittance  when  writing  for 
particulars,  to  save  time.  Such  membership  will  enable 
the  correspondent  to  at  once  write  letters  to  nundreds  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  speak  and  write  English, 
French,  German,  Russian,  who  are  interested  in  literature, 
art,  science,  'ir^usic,  photography,  the  topics  of  the  day, 
sports  and  pastimes,  etc.,  and  who  invite  letters  from  those 
living  at  home  and  abroad  on  mutually  interesting  subjects. 
On  receipt  of  postcard  the  Conductor,  Mowbray  House, 
Norfolk  Street,  W.C.,  will  send  all  particulars. 
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A  COLONY  OF  MERCY  IN  SURREY. 

'  Lady  Henry  Somerset  contributes  to  the  North 
American  Review  for  November  a  very  interesting 
description  of  her  Colony  for  the  Cure  of  Dipso- 
maniacs in  the  Surrey  hills.  Lady  Henry  took  the 
idea  of  her  colony  from  the  book,  "  A  Colony  of 
Mercy,"  which  describes  the  work  carried  on  by 
Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh  among  the  epileptics  of 
Germany;  and  reading  of  their  village  homes,  she 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  alcoholism  might  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  The  principles  upon  which 
the  Colony  was  founded  were  new — the  village 
system,  out-of-door  work,  and  individual  treatment  for 
each  case  being  the  most  important. 

THE  VILLAGE  PRINCIPLE. 

Lady  Henry's  Colony  is  not  a  big  barracks  institu- 
tion. It  b  a  pretty  village  of  cottages  simply  furnished 
with  everything  a  respectable  house  should  possess ; 
clean  and  dainty,  with  each  cottage  presided  over  by 
a  nurse-sister,  who  knows  the  women  individually,  and 
watches  over  them  with  personal  care.  The  inmates 
are  employed  almost  entirely  out-of  doors.  Not  only 
moral  but  physical  antidotes  are  used  in  combating 
alcoholism.  The  patients  work  on  the  lawns,  in  the 
flower-beds,  in  the  vegetable-garden,  and  in  the 
forcing-houses ;  and  women  who  have  come  utter 
wrecks  have  been  in  the  institution  so  changed  as 
to  be  unrecognisable.  The  work  is  varied  as  much 
as  possible,  and  some  of  it  has  been  profitable  as  well 
as  interesting. 

THE  EVIDENCE  OF  SUCCESS. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  undoubtedly  proves  its 
yalue.  Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  have  been 
cured,  a  far  larger  proportion  than  is  attained  under 
any  other  system.  One  case  is  of  particular  interest. 
**  The  Terror  of  Holloway,"  who  had  been  imprisoned 
nearly  three  hundred  times,  was  sent  to  Lady  Henry 
as  a  test.  She  came  ragged,  shattered  in  health,  and 
prematurely  old  ;  and  though  her  health  could  not  be 
restored,  she  remained  for  her  year  of  residence,  docile 
and  affectionate,  and  during  the  six  months  which 
elapsed  between  her  return  to  ordinary  life  and  her 
death,  she  remained  proof  against  all  temptations. 

The  great  object  in  forming  the  village  was  to  make 
it  as  much  like  an  ordinary  village  as  possible.  The 
children  playing  about  have  helped  to  dissipate  the 
idea  of  institutional  or  penal  life ;  and  it  is  part  of  the 
women's  life  to  help  to  entertain  children.  Children 
come  down  from  the  London  slums,  and  are  sent  back 
after  what  must  often  be  the  happiest  time  of  their 
lives.  If  our  young  criminals  were  dealt  with  in  this 
fashion.  Lady  Henry  thinks,  we  would  have  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  reformed  cases  than  is  possible 
under  the  system  now  in  vogue.  Unfortunately, 
Lady  Henry  cannot  reform  all  the  world  in  this 
humane  and  efficacious  way.  Three  thousand  cases 
had  to  be  refused  in  one  year  simply  for  want  of 
room. 


OUR  WASTREL  WAR  OFFICE. 

The  Scandal  of  the  Meat  Contracts. 
Mr.  Ernest  E.  Williams,  author  of  "  Made  in 
Germany,"  begins  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
Windsor  Magazine  a  series  of  articles  on  the  waste  of 
public  money  involved  in  "  the  methods  of  unbusiness- 
like officialdom."  This  waste  was,  he  says,  winked  at  in 
the  days  of  large  surpluses  and  continually  reduced  taxa- 
tion. Now  the  increased  expenditure  needed  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  education,  and  for  social  purposes 
like  Old  Age  Pensions,  makes  scrutiny  and  economy 
necessar)'.  Mr.  Williams  inveighs  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  refusing  to  make  tenders  and  contracts  public. 
But  the  main  point  of  attack  is  the  waste  of  money  on 
meat  during  the  South  African  war.  He  quotes  Mr. 
Whitley  to  the  effect  that  "  the  country  has  received 
only  fifty  millions  of  value  out  of  the  one 
hundred  millions  spent  on  supplies  for  the 
army  in  South  Africa,  the  other  fifty  millions 
having  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  con- 
tractors." Under  the  first  contract,  which  lasted  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  the  Government  paid  lod.  to  iid.  per 
pound  for  meat.  The  second  contract  ran  at  yd.  per 
pound,  and  when  meat  was  easily  procurable  at  3d. 
to  3jd.  per  pound.  The  Government  took  no  notice 
of  the  tenders  from  the  New  Zealand  Government, 
which  named  a  price  about  one-half  of  the  second 
contract : — 

In  January  last  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales 
complained  that  he  had  l^n  unahle  to  obtain  from  the  War 
Office  any  information  as  to  tenders  for  the  new  contract,  the 
War  Office  not  even  replying  to  his  letters,  though  his  Govern- 
ment had  requested  him  to  place  two  tenders  before  the  Wax 
Office,  one  of  which  offered  to  supply  3,000  tons  of  frozen  beef 
and  mutton  per  month  at  4d.  per  pound,  the  other  offering  to 
supply  them  at  3f  i  per  pound. 

EXORBITANT  PROFITS. 

Meantime,  the  company  in  question  is  alleged  to 
have  made  four  and  a  half  millions  profit  under  the 
first  contract,  and  one  and  a  half  millions  under  the 
second — even  as  their  contract  ran,  at  5  Id.  per  pound 
for  frozen  meat.  This  price  included  distribution, 
whereas  the  4d.  per  pound  from  New  Zealand  was  for 
delivery  to  port  only.  Mr.  Williams  argues  that 
i|d.  per  pound  was  an  extravagant  price  to  pay  for 
distribution. 

The  Government  seems  to  have  been  very  generous 
to  its  contractors  : — 

As  if  the  contract  price  for  meat  were  not  high  enough,  the 
Government  put  even  more  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
contractors  by  its  arrangement  for  selling  captured  cattle  in 
South  Africa  to  the  contractors,  who  resold  it  to  the  troops  at 
an  exceedingly  handsome  profit,  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
tractors being  Sd.  per  pound,  and  that  charged  by  them  when 
they  resold  to  the  Army  being  i  id.  per  pound. 

Mr.  Williams  concludes  that — 

the  War  Office  has  acted  throughout  in  the  most  unbusinesslike 
way,  has  proceeded  upon  method^  which  would  have  landed 
any  private  firm  in  bankruptcy,  and  has  wasted  millions  of 
public  money  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  being  heavily 
taxed  to  support  almost  unparalleled  war  charges. 
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imperial  progress  in  south  AFRICA. 

(i)  The  Roman  Aims  of  Josephus  Africanus. 
The  Imperial  Progress  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  through 
his  loyal  dominions,  which  began  in  the  luxury  of  a 
"  Royal  train,"  and  will  culminate  in  the  squalor  of  a 
Transvaal  Concentration  Camp,  is  naturally  taken 
very  seriously  by  his  trusty  subjects.  If  "  Diploma- 
ticus,"  who  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  new  Fort- 
fughtfy  Revitiv^  were  a  humorous  writer,  he  might 
possibly  have  made  his  disquisitions  on  this  subject 
more  enlightening;  as  it  is,  he  is  overwhelmingly 
seriouS)  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  little  dull.  Three 
years  ago,  when  the  South  African  War  broke  out, 
**  Diplomaticus  "  summed  up  the  matter  by  telling  us 
that,  though  our  case  was  an  excellent  one,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  muddled  it  atrociously,  and  put  us 
altogether  in  the  wrong.  "Diplomaticus"  has 
changed  his  mind.  He  is  now  convinced  that  while 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  failed  in  many  of  his  Imperial 
schemes,  the  reason  is  that  the  circumstances  were 
difficult  for  him,  though  his  handling  of  them  was 
perfect 

"  Diplomaticus  "  believes  in  Mr.  Chamberlain  now. 
He  is  the  "  Mahdi  of  the  Pan-Britannic  gospel "  ;  his 
aims  are  Roman.  If  he  failed  in  his  Colonial  Con- 
ference, that  is  not  his  fault ;  and  his  attempts  consti- 
tute an  unfinished  monument  of  splendid  audacity. 
"  Diplomaticus,"  however,  insists  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's great  opportunity  has  now  come.  It  lies 
in  South  Africa,  'and  he  is  equal  to  it.  He  will 
bring  to  the  solution  of  the  question  lofty  ideals, 
indomitable  courage,  a  spirit  of  scrupulous  fairness, 
and  an  unrivalled  talent  for  administration.  That  he 
will  succeed  may,  in  spite  of  "  Diplomaticus,"  be 
doubted,  for  "  Diplomaticus  "  goes  on  to  inform  us  that 
circumstances  now,  as  ever,  are  fighting  against 
Mr.  Chamberlain : — 

His  aim  in  South  Africa  was,  I  believe,  worthy  of  him  and  of 
the  best  inspirations  of  his  statesmanship.  His  reward  has  been 
of  the  cruellest.  He  neither  sought  nor  expected  war,  and  if  he 
hoped  to  realise  Lord  Carnarvon's  project  of  South  African 
unity,  he  did  not  imagine  that  he  would  have  to  build  on 
the  foundation  oS  a  devastated,  distracted,  and  disaffected 
country. 

(2)  The  Disloyalty  of  "Loyalists." 

The  Cornhill  Magazine  for  December  publishes  an 
appeal  for  the  Cape  loyalists  by  Miss  Anna  Howarth, 
who  writes  under  the  date  October  13th.  It  appears 
that  "  actually  the  rebels  are  in  a  better  position  than 
the  loyalists."  Englishmen  who  fought  for  their 
Empire  are  ruined,  while  many  Dutchmen  who  went  on 
commando  returned  to  property  safely  kept  for  them 
by  their  friends.  The  lady  declares  that  she  has  had 
no  opportunity  of  observing  the  alleged  race-hatred. 
The  temper  of  the  loyalists  may  be  inferred  from  the 
exclamation  that  "the  behaviour  of  Englishmen  at 
home  appears  to  be  generosity  gone  mad."  "The 
motto  of  England  is  *  Equal  rights  for  all,'  but  just 
now  and  just  here  it  seems  to  be  *  More  rights  for 
rebels  than  for  loyal  men.* " 


ROTTEN  MOROCCO. 

In  La  Revttc  for  November  15th  Mr.  A.  J.  Dawson 
w^rites  a  ver)'  interesting  paper  entitled  "  The  Unfortu- 
nate Subjects  of  a  Sultan."  Morocco,  according  to 
Mr.  Dawson,  is  entirely  rotten.  From  the  occupant 
of  the  throne  down  to  the  poorest  beggar  everyone 
sells  what  ought  hot  to  be  sold,  and  everyone  deceives 
at  every  step.  The  police  are  called  assasins,  and 
seem  to  be  assassins  in  verity ;  the  administration  of 
the  law  is  merely  a  great  system  of  thieving.  When 
a  culprit  or  an  innocent  man  is  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment the  term  of  his  incarceration  is  never  stated,  it 
depending  entirely  upon  the  monetary  satisfaction  he 
can  give  to  his  persecutors.  Unless  it  is  shown  that 
the  prisoner  has  absolutely  no  friends,  the  authorities 
allow  him  no  food.  A  rich  roan,  whatever  his  repu- 
tation for  goodness,  is  sooner  or  later  sure  to  be  thrown 
into  prison. 

No  concealment  whatever  is  made  of  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  justice.  Mr.  Dawson  cites  one  case  which 
he  can  vouch  for  of  a  Moor  of  Tangier,  named 
Mahomet,  complaining  against  another  Moor,  named 
Kassim.  When  Mahomet's  case  came  on  he  openly 
deposited  a  present  before  the  magistrate.  Kassim 
made  no  reply  to  his  enemy's  complaint,  and  was  sent 
off  to  prison  to  receive  two  hundred  blows.  Shortly 
afterwards  Kassim's  uncle  arrived  and  handed  the 
judge  fifty  francs.  The  accused  was  brought  into 
court  for  fresh  trial.  "  VVhy,"  began  the  magistrate^ 
"did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  had  not  struck 
Mahomet  ?  "  "  Why  should  I  have  explained  about 
such  a  brute  ?  "  began  the  prisoner ;  "  the  correction  I 
inflicted  upon  him  .  .  .  ."  Whereupon  the  judge 
refused  to  listen  and  dismissed  the  case.  When  the 
complainant  came  forward  he  was  sent  out  of  court 
with  a  threat  of  flogging. 

Bad  as  things  are  in  Morocco,  Mr.  Dawson  does 
not  think  that  the  natives  would  appreciate  European 
justice.  They  are  intensely  anti-Christian,  and  "  The 
knife  for  the  Jew,  the  hook  for  the  Christian  "  seems 
to  express  better  than  anything  else  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  people. 

Through  and  beneath  all  the  happy  bustle  and  gaiety 
of  the  Christmas  time  there  is  sounding  a  deep  low  note 
of  menace  and  woe.  Soft  and  low,  but  with  ever  increas- 
ing volume,  is  rising  the  cry  "  Work — give  us  work  ere 
we  starve !  Give  us  work  ere  our  wives  and  children 
sicken  and  die  through  want !  Give  us  work  ere  we 
madden  with  despair  !  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  and 
children  must  meet  the  cold  of  winter,  the  glad  Christmas- 
tide  with  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face.  Work  is 
not  to  be  had,  though  men  seek  it  diligently,  and  in  the 
great  "  Cities  of  the  Poor  ^  in  London  are  an  appalling 
number  of  homes  where,  for  lack  of  work,  fire,  food  and 
clothing  cannot  be  obtained.  The  Browning  Settlement 
would  like  to  light  up  one  of  these  "  Cities  of  the  Poor  " 
(in  W^al worth)  this  Christmas  with  the  Christmas  mes- 
sage of  goodwill  and  joy.  Coals  and  Christmas  dinners, 
garments,  toys,  money  to  help  over  this  terrible  stress  of 
unemployment — all  will  be  gladly  received  by  F.  Herbert 
Stead,  Warden,  Drowning  Settlement,  York  Street, 
Walworth,  S.E. 
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ELIZABETH  CADY  STANTON. 

One  of  the  most  famous  women  in  the  United 
States  died  on  the  26th  October  this  year,  when  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven.  Ida  H.  Harper  contributes  to  the 
American  Review  of  Reviews  for  December  a 
character  sketch,  in  which  she  pays  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  Hfe  and  labours  of  her  deceased  friend.  Mrs. 
Stanton  has,  for  the  last  half  century,  stood  in  the 
forefront  of  - the  women's  movement  in  America. 
She  was  bom  a  rebel  and  reformer,  and  dedicated  her 
life  to  a  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  her  sex.  She 
was  fortunate  in  her  marriage,  and,  although  she 
had  a  large  family,  she  never  was  so  absorbed 
in  domestic  affairs  that  she  was  unable  to  take 
a  leading  share  in  public  woxk.  Her  appear- 
ance was  pleasing,  her  voice  rich  and  musical,  and 
she  wielded  a  ready  pen  doWn  to  almost  the  last 
moment  of  her  life.*  The  month  in  which  she  died 
she  published  in  the  New  York  /<7«r//^  a  contribution 
to  the  Symposium  that  was  published  in  that  paper 
for  the  reform  of  the  divorce  laws. 

BIRTH  OF  THE  **WOMEN*S  RIGHTS  CONVl-.NTION." 

In  1840,  when  she  was  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
she  attended,  together  with  her  husband,  the 
World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  London,  and 
the  scandalous  treatment  accorded  to  Lucretia  Mott 
and  other  womfen  delegates  brought  home  to  her 
very  vividly  the  abject  position  to  which  women 
had  been  reduced.  In  1848,  eight  years  after- 
wards, when  in  a  very  tempest-tossed  condition  of 
mind,  she  received  an  invitation  from  Lucretia  Mott  to 
meet  some  Quakers  who  were  attending  the  yearly 
meeting  in  Waterloo.  To  them  she  poured  out  the 
torrent  of  her  long  accumulated  discontent  with  sucli 
vehemence  that  she  stirred  the  little  company  to  do 
and  dare  anything.  They  decided  to  summon  a 
Women's  Rights  Convention."  The  Women  s 
Rights  Convention,  which  met  in  Seneca  Falls  in 
July,  1848,  formulated  the  entire  programme  of 
the  women's  movement,  to  the  promotion  of 
which  Mrs.  Stanton  dedicated  the  rest  of  her 
life.  She  often  said  afterwards  that  with  all  her 
courage,  if  she  could  have  had  the  slightest  pre- 
monition of  the  storm  •  of  ridicule  and  denunciation, 
she  never  would  have  dared  commence. 

HER  CHIEF  COMRADE. 

Three  years  later  she  met  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
five  years  younger  than  herself,  who  was  electric 
with  the  spirit  of  reform,  and  free  to  go  and  come 
at  will.  Before  a  year  was  passed  they  had  formed 
a  working  partnership,  which  lasted  till  the  end. 
"  Mrs.  Stanton,"  says  Miss  Anthony,  "  had  no  intel- 
lectual superior  among  women,  few  among  men, 
but  she  reared  seven  children  to  maturity,  she 
was  a  devoted  mother  and  splendid  housekeeper." 
Miss  Anthony  was  not  a  writer,  but  as  a  worker,  a 
planner,  a  campaigner  she  Yiever  has  been  equalled 
by^any  woman.    Miss  Anthony  exercised  over  Mrs. 


Stanton  an  extraordinary  ascendency,  ana  from  1870 
to  1885  both  women  were  almost  continuously  on  the 
platform. 

EFFECTS— IN  LAW — 

The  effect  of  their  work  has  been  to  securer 
gradual  reformation  of  the  law  relating  to  women  in 
many  States  of  the  Union.  In  three-quarters  of  the 
American  States  a  wife  is  now  allowed  to  order  and 
control  her  separate  property,  and  in  nearly  all  she 
may  dispose  of  it  at  will. .  In  the  great  majority 
she  may  make  contracts,  bring  and  amend  suits, 
act  as  administrator,  and  testify  in  the  Courts.  In 
nine  of  the  States  mothers  have  now  an  equal 
guardianship  of  their  children  with  the  fathers.  In 
all  but  eight  of  the  States  divorce  is  permitted  on 
the  grounds  of  habitual  drunkenness. 

— AND  IN  EDUCATION. 

In  1848  all  colleges  were  closed  against  women  in 
America,  and  there  was  not  even  a  high  school  open  to 
girls.  To-day  they  are  admitted  to  every  college  in  the 
United  States  and  to  ever>'  State  University  except 
three — those  of  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  In 
the  United  States  there  are  three  and  three-quarter 
millions  of  women  now  engaged  in  employments 
outside  all  domestic  labours.  In  securing  these 
reformations  Mrs.  Stanton  took  a  leading  part.  Indeed, 
the  story  of  her  life  is  largely  the  story  of  the  pro- 
gress of  women  in  the  United  States. 


The  Price  of  Papal  Independence. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Dell,  writing  in  the  Monthly  Revinv  on 
"  Democracy  and  Temporal  Power,"  puts  the  case  as 
follows : — 

The  price  to  be  paid  for  independence  is  the  abandonment 
of  worldly  ambitions  and  political  entanglements,  a  whole- 
hearted reliance  on  spiritual  and  moral  claims,  and  a  frank 
appeal  to  the  soul  and  conscience  of  mankind.  That  price 
is,  I  fear,  one  which  the  Roman  character  will  not  consent  to 
pay.  The  consideraU'on  to  which  this  inevitably  leads  U 
whether,  in  view  of  the  actual  absorption  of  all  authority  in 
the  Church  by  the  Papal  Civia,  llie  cathoUcisation  of  that 
central  governing  body  would  not  in  practice  be  found  the 
best  guarantee  for  tlie  independence  of  the  Pope  and  the 
natural  corrective  of  the  obvious  weaknesses  of  the  Roman 
character. 

Mr.  Dell  mentions  the  "  instructions  "  issued  against 
the  Italian  Christian  Democrats  as  an  instance  of  the 
failure  of  the  Papacy  to  come  to  terms  with  modem 
civilisation. 

The  fact  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
expends  ;^43,324  in  order  to  sell  ;f  6,028  worth  of  Script 
tares  in  fourteen  countries  continues  to  agitate  the  mind 
of  the  contributors  to  the  Temple  Magazine,  In  the 
December  number  Mr.  Herbert  Darlow,  Secretarj^  to  the 
Society,  explains  that  experience  is  dead  against  the 
practice  of  promiscuous  free  distribution,  and  that  the 
colporteurs  employed  by  the  Society  are  religious  men 
who,  in  selling  their  books,  speak  to  their  customers. 
There  are  rejomdcrs  which  insist  on  the  value  and  duty 
of  free  distribution^  ^ 
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THE  king  at  home. 

How  Edward  VII.  Spends  His  Day. 

In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  December  Mr. 
Ernest  M.  Jessop  writes  the  best  article  I  have  ever 
seen  on  the  subject  of  the  King's  Hfe  at  Sandring- 
ham.  It  has  been  written  by  special  permission,  it 
is  copiously  illustrated  by  photographs,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  authentic  picture  of  King  Edward  as 
seen  by  himself  in  his  best  moments.  The  writer 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
King  spends  his  day. 

HIS  MORNING. 

The  King  and  the  Queen  each  breakfast  alone  and 
early.  Immediately  afterwards  his  Majesty  attends  to 
the  business  of  State  which  is  brought  before  him  in  ship- 
shape form  by  his  secretary,  Lord  Knollys.  After  the 
affairs  of  State  are  disposed  of  he  attends  to  the  business 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  Sandringham  estate, 
which  is  10,000  acres  in  extent,  and  of  this  the  King 
farms  2,000  acres.  Of  all  the  hundreds  employed  on 
the  estate,  Mr.  Jessop  says  the  King  knows  every  face 
and  everyone's  business.  A  martinet  as  regards  order 
and  duty,  he  is  yet  always  ready  to  listen  to  any  case  of 
distress  or  hardship  and  to  the  woes  of  the  lowliest 
labourer.  When  he  is  through  with  Sir  Dighton  Probyn 
or  Mr.  Beck,  the  agent  of  the  estate,  he  usually  joins 
the  children  for  a  stroll  round  the  stables. 

HIS  ABTERNOON. 

At  half-past-one  the  King  and  Queen  join  their 
quests  at  luncheon.  If  there  is  a  shooting  party  it 
Jitarts  at  ten  and  ends  at  four,  and  hot  luncheon  is 
served  at  one,  in  a  tent,  where  the  shooting  party 
is  joined  by  the  Queen,  the  Princesses  and  their 
lady  guests.  At  these  shooting  luncheons  Irish 
stew  is  a  standard  dish  for  hosts  and  retainers. 
The  King  seldom  rides  his  shooting-pony,  he  walks 
with  the  guns  the  whole  day,  which,  as  Mr.  Jessop 
says,  is  no  light  feat  for  anyone  of  the  King's  age, 
who  weighs  well  over  15  stone.  After  luncheon 
the  Queen  and  the  other  ladies  usually  follow  the 
guns  for  the  remaining  two  hours.  The  King  does 
not  care  much  for  big  drives — he  likes  better  to 
stroll  through  coverts  with  only  a  retriever  and  a 
couple  of  attendants  tlian  to  take  part  in  a  great 
massacre  of  pheasants. 

HIS  EVENING. 

In  the  evening  dinner  is  served  at  eight,  and  usually 
takes  two  hours  to  finish,  an  allowance  which  must 
include  at  least  an  hour  spent  after  dinner  over  the 
Avalnuts  and  the  wine.  Mr.  Jessop  gives  a  very 
pleasant  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  King  lives 
and  moves  among  his  tenants  and  servants  on  the 
<istate.  The  isolation  hospital  was  set  apart  during  the 
war  for  the  accommodation  of  Colonial  officers  who 
were  invalided  from  South  Africa.  Canadians  who 
were  at  Babingly  appear  to  have  had  a  right  royal 
time,  with  as  much  reading,  driving,  golfing  and  fishing 
as  they  pleased. 


AS  SQUIRE. 

On  the  Sandringham  estate  boys  and  girls  are 
educated  together.  There  are  no  fees  and  no  grants ; 
the  school  is  maintained  by  the  King.  Not  a  girl 
leaves  the  school  without  thorough  training  to  suit  her 
for  domestic  life.  Mr.  Jessop  is  rather  given  to  the  use 
of  superlatives,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
notations.  His  Majesty  has  probably  done  more  than 
any  other  man  by  precept,  example,  and  experiment  to 
improve  the  position  of  the  British  agriculturist.  His 
workmen  are  better  paid  and  live  in  better  homes 
than  those  of  any  gentleman  farmer.  His  stock  is  of 
the  best  and  the  most  productive.  The  surroundings 
are  immaculate.  The  King  is  the  hardest  working  man 
in  his  dominions.  At  the  Coronation  140  of  the  old 
ser\-ants  of  the  estate  were  taken  to  Buckingham  Palace 
by  special  train  from  Wolverton  to  see  the  procession. 

AS  SPORTSMAN. 

The  King  has  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  Shire  horses.  Mr.  Jessop  is  enthusiastic  over 
the  clubs  which  the  King  has  founded  for  the  work- 
men on  the  estate,  where  one  pint  of  beer  per  day 
only  is  supplied  to  any  one  person  ;  no  wine  or  spirhs 
may  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  but  smoking  is  allowed 
at  all  times  and  everywhere.  All  the  game  shot  oh 
the  estate  is  given  away,  hospitals  sharing  first,  and 
then  the  King's  personal  friends,  followed  by  the 
tenants,  railway  officials,  police,  and  the  labourers. 
The  Queen  takes  great  interest  in  p)et  bantams,  of  whicli 
she  has  a  great  variety ;  some  of  these,  the  white-tail 
Japanese  bantams,  require  their  tails  specially  combed 
before  they  are  sent  to  be  exhibited.  The  King  owns 
sixty  racing  pigeons,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  forty. 
The  two  Derby  winners,  Diamond  Jubilee  and  Per- 
simmon, are  expected  to  earn  ;;^2 00,000  before  they 
die.  In  the  kennels  there  are  from  sixty  to  seventy 
dogs  of  widely  different  breeds,  but  there  never  seems 
to  be  one  of  a  surly  or  dangerous  disposition.  At  the 
back  of  the  kennels  are  neat  little  tombstones  t6  the 
memory  of  departed  dogs.  Of  dogs  not  kept  in  the 
house  the  King  prides  ^himself  most  on  the  smooth- 
haired  bassets  and  the  liver-and-white  spaniels.  A  new 
wing  is  being  built  on  to  Sandringham  for  the  accom- 
modation of  servants ;  the  place  is  fitted  with  gas,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Queen's  own  suite  of  rooms, 
which  the  King  fitted  up  with  electric  light. 

In  McClure's  Ma^asine  for  November  Miss  Ida  M. 
Tarbcll  begins  the  histor)-  of  the  growth  of  the  Standard 
6il  Company.  The  first  instalment  describes  the 
beginnings  of  the  oil  industn*  in  America,  when  the  oil 
region  was  full  of  buoyant  hope.  The  article  concludes  as 
follows  : — "  Suddenly,  at  the  very  heyday  of  this  confer- 
ence, a  big  hand  reached  out  from  nobody  knew  where, 
to  steal  their  conquest  and  throttle  their  fiiture.  The 
suddenness  and  the  blackness  of  the  assault  on  their 
business  stirred  to  the  bottom  their  manhood  and  their 
sense  of  fair  play,  and  the  whole  region  arose  in  a  revolt 
which  is  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  commercial  history  of 
the  United  States."  From  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  is  going  to  catch  it  hot.  The  rest  of  the 
m.igazine,  with  the^^ception  of  Mr.  Smalley's  literary 
gossip,  i&i^fiB?B9^i?tfJ€W)gtes. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


.  MR.  BRYCE  ON  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  CROWN. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Windsof  Magazine 
contains  a  disquisition  by  Mr.  James  Bryce,  M.P., 
on  the  powers  of  the  Crown  in  England  as  exer- 
cised down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign. 
He  r^ards  Queen  Victoria's  reign  as  the  time  in 
which  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  first  became 
firmly  settled  in  practice  and  definitely  accepted  by 
all  sections  and  parties  in  the  State.  After  tracing 
the  gradual  transformation  of  the  Royal  power  from 
almost  absolute  authority  to  the  Reform  Act  of  1832, 
Mr.  Bryce  observes  that  the  power  which  at  Queen 
Victoria's  accession  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sovereign,  considered  as  an  individual  person,  may 
to-day  be  described  as  being  of  the  nature  rather 
of  influence  than  of  legal  power.  He  points  out 
that  the  personal  preferences  of  the  Crown  may 
count  in  the  choice  of  the  particular  person  who 
i^  first  invited  to  become  Prime  Minister  at  a  Minis- 
terial crisis,  and  in  the  choice  between  two  possible 
holders  of  subordinate  Ministerial  offices.  There  are 
two  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Bryce.    He  says : — 

There  are  some  students  of  the  Constitution  who  have  argued 
that  when  the  Crown  is  convinced  that  Ministers  do  not  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  nation  (which,  of  course,  implies  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  continuing  to  support  them,  does  not 
possess  that  confidence),  it  may  of  its  own  motion  dismiss  its 
Ministers  and  commission  some  statesman  to  form  a  new 
Administration.  It  would,  of  course,  he  necessary  that  in 
taking  such  a  course  the  Crown  should  have  first  of  all  requested 
Ministers  to  dissolve  Parliament,  and  that  it  should  feel  sure 
that  a  man  could  he  found  who  would  be  able  to  form  a  strong 
Administration.  • 

Mr.  Bryce  observes — 

that  the  power  (if  still  existing)  has  not  been  exercised  for  a  very 
long  time ;  and  that  it  would  be  imprudent  for  the  Crown  to 
exerdse  it  unless  in  a  very  exceptional  case,  where  it  was  per* 
fectly  clear  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  ceased  to  represent 
the  real  sentiment  of  the  people,  and  that  Ministers  were,  m  ^t, 
disregarding  the  popular  will.  This  is  a  highly  improbable 
contingency. 

The  second  question  which  he  puts  is  : — 

Is  it  consistent  with  the  established  use  and  practice  of  the 
Government  of  England  for  the  Crown  to  refuse  to  its  Ministers 
permission  to  dissolve  Parliament  when  they  ask  for  such  per- 
mission ?  Suppose  that  a  Ministry  which  has  been  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  believes  that  a  General  Election  would 
give  it  a  majority.  Ought  the  Crown,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
assent  to  a  dissolution  ? 

He  answers  that  "nothing  but  the  subsequent 
approval  of  a  considerable  majority  of  the  nation 
could  justify  what  would  be,  primd  facie^  an  tmusual 
stretching  of  the  functions  of  the  Crown  as  they  have 
been  understood  for  many  years  past"  Mr.  Bryce 
thinks  that  the  monarch  may  be  especially  useful  as 
an  adviser  in  foreign  affairs  through  his  family  con- 
necrions  with  other  crowned  heads.  As  regards  the 
appointment  to  posts  in  the  public  service,  he  says  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  by  long  tradition  a  little  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Crown  than  is  the  Civil 
Service,  and  the  Crown  has  a  large  share  in  the  selec- 
tion of  bishops. 


HOW  NAPOLEON  OBTAINED  OFnCERS. 

In  the  Rcvuc  de  Paris  M.  Conard  gives  a  most 
curious  accoimt  of  how  the  great  Napoleon  obtained 
what  he  himself  significandy  styled  food  for  cannon. 
It  is  a  strange  fact  that  whereas,  thanks  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  conscription  which  he  himself  made 
obligatory,  the  all-conquering  army  was  alwa3rs  growing 
in  size  as  regards  soldiers.  Napoleon  foimd  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  officers.  In  vain  he  reduced 
their  number  as  far  as  possible,  in  vain  also  he  gave 
commissions  to  any  likely-looking  lad  who  could 
prove  himself  capable  of  reading  and  writing ;  there 
still  remained  a  dearth  of  officers. 

Napoleon,  following  in  this  the  example  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  created  a  new  militaiy  caste ;  it  was  his 
dream  to  create,  as  it  were,  militaiy  families,  in  which 
every  male  child  should  be  brought  up  to  be  a  soldier, 
every  girl  to  marry  into  the  military  world. 

Napoleon  himself,  literally  in  the  midst  of  war's 
alarms,  foimd  time  to  entirely  organise  the  great  military 
college  of  St  Cyr,  and  also  to  found  a  Cavalry  School 
more  or  less  reserved  to  members  of  the  old  aristo- 
cracy, where,  according  to  his  own  quaintly-worded 
order,  "  If  well  born,  the  candidates  should  be  ex- 
amined with  indulgence  as  regards  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry." 

OFFICERS  AGAINST  THEIR  WILL! 

In  many  cases  he  actually  seized  youths  of  good 
family  and  sent  them  by  force  to  St  Cyr,  where  they 
were  made  French  officers  against  their  will !  Mean- 
while, he  enrolled  young  Frenchmen  of  good  birth 
and  wealth  and  sent  them  to  rejoin  those  regiments 
stationed  in  distant  countries. 

This  strange  way  of  recruiting  officers  answered  far 
better  than  might  have  been  expected ;  some  of  the 
youths  thus  compelled  to  adopt  a  military  voca^on 
turned  ouf  very  brilliantly.  This  was  specially  true 
of  those  young  men  who  belonged  to  the  old 
French  nobility,  and  who  had  a  fighting  strain  in 
their  blood.  Occasionally  the  Emperor,  not  content 
with  seizing  the  boys  of  a  family,  arranged  marriages 
for  the  girls,  and  many  a  wealthy  heiress  was  actually 
compelled  to  become  the  wife  of  a  poverty-stricken 
but  deserving  officer;  here  again  the  fact  remains 
that  many  of  these  strangely-assorted  couples  got  00 
exceedingly  well,  and  became  the  parents  of  men 
and  women  who  in  time  showed  themselves  enthusi- 
astic adherents  ef  the  Second  Empire. 


Mr.  F.  Carruthers  Gould  contributes  an  inimitable 
"Christmas  with  the  Celebrities,"  written  as  well  as 
illustrated  by  himself,  to  the  Young  Man,  He  describes 
how  he  secures  an  interview  with  Santa  Qaus,  and  drives 
with  him  in  a  motor-car,  which,  for  appearance'  sake,  had 
a  stuffed  reindeer  put  in  front  of  it  The  pair  visit  some 
of  the  chief  statesmen  of  the  time,  turned  into  boys  for 
the  occasion,  with  suitable  gifts.  The  visit  to  Highbury 
is  inevitable,  and  the  motto  for  Mr.  Seddon  is  "  Expan- 
sion ^<  the  reward  of  virtue." 
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THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Mr.  Harold  Begbie  begins  his  series  of  papers  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  under  the  title  of  "Master 
Workers."  His  first  subject  is  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Mr.  Begbie  spreads  himself  considerably  in  discours- 
ing concerning  the  eminent  varieties  of  the  episcopal 
hero.  We  read  it  with  fear  and  trembling,  hardly 
daring  to  look  at  the  obituary  column  of  the  next 
morning's  paper,  for  if  Dr.  Ingram  is  all  that  Mr. 
Begbie  says,  he  may  be  dematerialised  at  any  moment, 
like  Elijah  or  Enoch,  who  were  the  saints  and  worthies 
of  old  time  who,  being  too  good  for  this  world, 
mysteriously  disappeared  into  the  sky. 

A — VERY — MODERN  SAINT. 

Mr.  Begbie  says  that  the  Bishop  is  universally  popu- 
lar, he  is  a  force,  he  is  an  energy,  he  is  a  power,  he  is  a 
genuine  worker,  he  is  a  man  in  the  midst  of  the  battle 
ever  where  the  blows  fall  thickest,  never  a  spectator  to 
the  world  of  London.  He  is  a  true  man  fighting  for 
righteousness,  for  justice  and  truth.  Mr.  Begbie  even 
goes  as  far  as  to  say  that  few  will  question  his 
extraordinary  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
world.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  as  Mr.  Begbie  says, 
the  Bishop  has  come  to  stand  as  a  figure  typical  of 
the  religious  reformer,  a  sort  of  Christian  Laboiuite. 

At  the  back  of  it  all  there  is  a  faith  superbly  simple 
that  never  wavers,  never  fails,  never  is  cast  down.  It 
is  the  faith  of  the  little  child,  so  beautiful  and  tender 
that  it  can  touch  no  life,  however  jaded,  however 
cynical,  without  imparting  something  of  the  glow  and 
fervour  which  won  Christianity  its  first  battlefields. 
He  is  so  real,  his  God  is  so  real,  that  one  thinks  of 
him  only  as  one  of  life's  big  realities;  he  is  own 
brother  to  St.  Francis. 

HIS  CHIEF  CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  note  of  his  character  is  a  glowing  joyousness. 
He  once  said,  "I  enjoy  every  minute."  He  has 
eternal  youth,  he  is  early  Christian  cheerfulness 
incarnate,  his  gospel  of  labour  is  a  gospel  of 
"worth  while,"  everything  to  him  is  worth  while. 
He  plays  at  lawn  tennis  for  half-an-hour's  exercise, 
and  according  to  Mr.  Begbie  is  a  very  skilful 
player.  According  to  one  who  knows  him  well  he 
is  a  most  annoying  man  to  play  with.  He  has  no 
really  deadly  stroke,  but  the  ball  always  comes  back. 
Even  the  problem  of  pain  does  not  grieve  him,  for 
when  he  once  realised  that  there  is  a  purpose  as  well 
as  a  problem  of  pain,  and  when  his  mind  found  God's 
attitude  towards  creation  in  the  words  "  He  shall  sit 
as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver  " — all  the  paralysis  of 
depression  forsook  him.  The  only  thing  that  really 
distresses  him  is  the  dissension  among  churchmen 
themselves. 

A  FULL  DAY. 

The  Bishop  is  beloved  by  the  whole  East  End,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Begbie,  to  use 
vulgar  parlance,  lays  it  on  somewhat  thickly.  The 
following  narrative  does  something  to  justify  part  of 
what  he  says.    "  Among  the  duties  that  he  loves,  the 


Bishop  numbers  the  visits  that  he  pays  to  his  parish 
priests.  Slowly  he  is  making  the  round  of  his  huge 
diocsse,  standing  side  by  side  with  the  parson  on  the 
little  piece  of  London  for  which  he  is  personally 
responsible.  Rising  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning, 
the  Bishop, 'after  prayers,  sets  about  his  letters,  then 
receives  visitors  who  come  for  advice  •  or  help, 
then  perhaps  attends  one  of  his  innumerable 
boards ;  and  after  lunch,  when  he  has  stolen 
half-an-hour  for  physical  exercise,  avfay  he  flies 
to  London  House  for  interviews,  afterwards  to  preside 
over  a  meeting,  then,  perhaps,  to  attend  at  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  after  a  hasty  dinner  his  carriage  whirls 
him  away  to  a  service  in  some  outlying  parish,  which 
is  followed  by  a  reception.  It  is  here  that  he  meets 
the  vicar  and  his  wife,  chats  with  the  parish  workers^ 
and  preaches  his  little  gospel  of  *  worth  while.'  It  is 
a  common  occurrence  for  this  man  of  enduring  nerves 
to  leave  Fulham  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  to 
return  again  at  eleven  in  the  evening.  And  he  enjoys 
every  minute  of  his  work." 


A  Chat  About  Chamberlain. 

Some  traits  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  described  In 
PearsorCs  by  Miss  Marris.  She  tells  us  that  he  built 
Highbury  in  1880,  and  that  it  was  named  after  his  old  home 
in  London.  She  notes  that  his  custom  of  wearing  an 
orchid  is  not  invariable.  Twice  he  wore  another  flower  ; 
once  when  he  explained  in  the  House  his  reason  for 
leaving  Mr.  Gladstone's  ministry,  and  on  the  occasion 
when  he  married  Miss  Endicott.  On  both  occasions  he 
wore  a  bunch  of  violets.  On  the  second,  the  flowers 
were  given  him  by  his  bride.  Two  orchids  reach 
London  every  day  from  Highbury  while  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  in  town.  We  learn,  too,  that  Thackeray 
is,  perhaps,  his  favourite  novelist,  though  he  is  also  an 
admirer  of  Dickens.  Social  Democrats  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  as  a  young  man  the  works  of  the  Continental 
philosophers  and  Socialists — Rousseau,  Comte,  Karl 
Marx— were  much  studied  by  him.  "  In  his  young  days 
the  Colonial  Secretary  was  a  great  dancer,  and  was  much 
in  request  as  an  amateur  actor,  sometimes  taking  a  part 
in  small  pieces  of  his  own."  Miss  Marris  objects  to  the 
idea  that  her  hero  takes  no  exercise  and  no  recreation, 
"  though  he  has  no  taste  for  games,  he  has  very  distinct 
recreations  and  relaxations.  He  is  a  frequent  visitor  to 
the  theatre  when  time  will  allow  of  it." 
This  is  one  way  in  which  he  keeps  Christmas  : — 
For  many  years  Mr.  Chamberlain  added  at  Christmas  time  to 
his  servants*  savings  as  much  as  they  laid  by  during  the  vear. 
He  has,  as  his  efforts  in  the  direction  of  old-age  pensions  show, 
a  strong  desire  to  encourage  thrift.  And  each  Chdstmas  he  still 
adds  a  bonus  to  the  savings  of  both  indoor  and  outdoor 
servants. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's  hobby  is  a 
small  dairy  farm,  which  supplies  not  only  Highbur>',  but 
many  of  the  people  of  Moseley. 

The  other  son,  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain,  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  business  in  Birmingham,  but  takes  interest 
in  the  commercial  faculty  of  the  Birmingham  University. 

Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  writing  on  his  favourite 
novelist  and  his  best  book,  gives  the  palm  to  Charles 
Reade's  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth." 
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THE  FRENCH  HAVELOCK-GORDON. 

The  GentlemarCs  Magazine  for  December  contains 
the  third  and  last  instalment  of  E.  Perronet  Thomp- 
son's sketch  of  General  de  Sonis.  It  tells  of  his 
heroic  struggle  against  the  disablement  caused  by  his 
U'ounds.  He  maintained  his  reputation  as  a  first-class 
cavalry  officer  though  he  had  lost  one  leg  and  had 
broken  the  other,  and  had  to  be  lifted  into  his 
saddle,  wooden  leg  and  all.  He  suffered  intensely 
from  these  disablements,  but  submitted  himself  to 
the  will  of  God.  He  went  on  a  pious  pilgrimage 
to  Lourdes,  and,  as  the  TOter  observes,  if  ever  a 
man  ought  to  have  been  faith-healed,  it  was  he. 
He  felt  almost  stfre  he  should  be  cured.  He  did  not 
receive  the  cure,  but  attained  "  a  perfect  and  blissful 
submission  to  the  adorable  Will." 

HIS  GREAT  RENUNCIATION. 

But  his  chief  trial  came  when  a  Secularist  Govern- 
ment succeeded  Marshal  MacMahon  in  1879.  The 
notorious  "  Ferry  Decrees"  for  the  expulsion  of  religious 
orders  were  being  carried  out  all  over  the  country. 
After  a  brilliant  display  of  his  powers  in  the  autumn 
manoeuvres,  De  Sonis  learned  that  his  troops  had 
been  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  the 
execution  of  these  "  Satanic  "^  decrees.  Perceiving  the 
inevitable,  De  Sonis  resigned  his  commission.  "  I 
have  counted  the  cost,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am  ready  to 
appear  before  a  court  martial."  He  had  sacrificed  his 
career ;  he  had  given  up  his  livelihood.  He  went  home 
to  tell  his  wife  and  children  that  henceforth  they  must 
*'  espouse  holy  poverty."  He  explained  to  his  like- 
minded  comrades  "  when  a  soldier  receives  an  order 
to  act  contrary  to  God's  will,  he  must  reply,  *  Relieve 
me  from  my  command,  for  I  cannot  disobey  God. 
Disgrace  me,  slay  me  if  you  will,  but  I  cannot  do 
otherwise.'  That  moment  came  for  me."  His  troops 
had  meantime  been  used  to  break  open  the  doors  of 
the  Redemptorist  Fathers.  To  save  him  from  star\*a- 
tion  an  old  naval  friend,  now  a  Benedictine,  sent  him 
a  donation. 

A  LIFE  OF  "honour  AND  SACRIFICE." 

Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  as  cavalry 
inspector  general,  and  in  1883  he  retired  on  full 
I^ension.  In  his  last  illness  he  insisted  on  being 
carried  to  the  death-bed  of  two  fellow-generals,  neither 
of  whom  was  a  pious  character,  to  prepare  them  for 
the  end.  He  died  in  August,  1887.  General  de 
Charette  said,  "  All  his  life  can  be  summed  up  in  two 
words,  Honour  and  Sacrifice."  The  wTiter  con- 
cludes : — 

Setting  miracle  apart,  it  is  marvel  enough  that  a  French 
officer  of  the  Second  Empire  should  have  talked  and  written 
so  like  a  Captain  Hedley  Vicars  (that  Evangelical  worthy  of 
Crimean  days)  ;  that  this  same  man  should  have  interchanged 
and  combined  the  r5Us  of  active  fighter  and  passive  sufferer; 
that,  himself  a  physical  wreck,  he  should  have  borne  his  part 
in  the  restoration  of  a  wrecked  army;  and  that  he,  a  layman 
— a  soldier  living  on  his  paj,  without  personal  ambition, 
without  political  influence,  without  even  the  iclat  of  a 
striking  conversion  (Sonis  is  one  of  the  few  saints 
who    have    absolutely    no    past),    should,    by    his  sane* 
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tity  alone,  have  set  on  foot  a  great  religiou5  move- 
ment. Who,  asks  an  English  Roman  Catholic  magazine,  ever 
saw  a  Sacred  Heart  or  a  Lourdes  image  before  1870?  ...  So 
say  we,  let  every  creed  and  no  creed  study,  cither  in  the 
original,  dedicated  to  Messieurs  the  French  officers,  or.  in-  the 
translation  dedicated  to  General  Lord  Ralph  Kerr  and  his 
English  military  co-religionists,  tliis  happy  compound  of  ^*  hussar 
gaiety  and  Carmelite  fervour,  bfilUant  horsemaoship  and 
monastic  asceticism,  firmness  in  conmiaiid,  and  sua\-ity  in  daily 
intercourse,"  and  all  this,  modifying  into,  or  blending  with,  the 
character  of  the  patient  sufferer,  who  "  could  not  be  irritated, 
save  by  an  insult  to  hi^  God." 


MR.  CHAMBfiRLAJK, 

The  Mahdi  of  Pan-Briton  ism. 

"  DiPLOMATicus "  contributes  to  the  Forimghtiv 
Review  an  article  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  under  tlie  titfe 
of  "  The  Greatest  Colonial  Minister."  "  Diplomaticus" 
says  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  first  Colonial  Min- 
ister who  has  ever  had  a  chance  to  be  great,  and  his 
demonstration  has  been  characterised  by  a  great 
failure.  He  has  been  seven  years  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  he  has  failed  to  realise  the  great  ambition 
of  his  life,  which  was  to  establish  an  Imperial  Fede- 
ration by  means  of  commercial  union.  "Dip- 
lomaticus"  says  that  in  1895  Chamberlain 
believed  that  the  hour  of  synthetic  Imperial- 
ism had  struck,  and  that  the  circumstances 
justified  him  in  thinking  that  he  was  the  appointed 
Mahdi  of  the  Pan-Britannic  gospel.  His  grandiose 
plan  has  failed ;  die  Imperial  Federation  by  means  of 
commercial  union  seems  further  off  to-day  than  when 
it  was  only  talked  of  as  a  pious  aspiration.  The  first 
blow  to  Ml.  Chamberlain  was  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
which  he  instituted  into  the  state  of  trade  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies ;  it  turned  out  that 
our  loss  of  trade  in  the  Colonies  was  not  due  to  causes 
that  could  be  remedied  by  a  Customs  Union.  On  the 
top  of  this  blow  came  the  second,  which  proved,  in 
the  failure  of  the  Canadian  Preferential  Tariff,  to 
divert  the  Canadian  trade  to  British  channels. 
The  third  blow  was  the  report  given  in  1899, 
when  the  Treasury  reported  that  any  attempt 
to  give  tariff  preferences  to  the  Colonies  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  Empire,  and  produce  disastrous 
consequences  at  home.  Thus  it  is  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's scheme  came  to  nothing.  But  "  Diplomaticus  *' 
consoles  him  by  saying  that  though  he  has  not  scaled 
the  heavens,  in  his  effort  to  do  so  he  has  hit  the  tops 
of  very  lofty  trees.  His  Colonial  administration  has 
been  essentially  Roman,  and  he  has  largely  worked 
with  roads  and  railways.  Even  "  Diplomaticus,"  how- 
ever, shrinks  from  appbuding  his  Sugar  Bounty 
policy,  by  which  the  British  consumers  must  pay 
eight  millions  a  year  more  for  sugar  in  order  that  the 
West  India  planter  may  profit  to  the  extent  of 
75,000  a  year.  "  biplomaticus "  concludes  his 
article  by  expressing  the  hope  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
may  be  spared  to  crown  his  well-filled  life  with  the 
gift  to  the  Empire  he  loves  of  a  pros3>erous,  con- 
tented South  Africa. 
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THE  BALZAC  OF  JOURNALISM. 

The  Exploits  of  Sir  Edward  Russell. 
Mr.  John  Macleay  contributes  a  very  interesting 
interview  with  Sir  Edward  Russell  to  the  Yotmg  Man, 
Like  everybody  else  who  knows  the  editor  of  the 
Liverpool  Daily  Post,  the  writer  falls  under  the  spell 
of  his  genial  interlocutor.  Sir  Edward  has  edited  the 
Post  for  over  thirty  years,  and  has  been  associated 
with  it  since  i860.  He  well  remembers  the  time 
when  all  American  news  came  by  boat.  He  remarks 
that  after  the  Crimean  War  the  Press,  like  the  country, 
became  markedly  less  moralistic  than  from  1840  to 
1856.  But  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  articles 
are  the  autobiographical.  Sir  Edward  says  that  his 
average  output  nowadays  is  between  eight  and 
twelve  columns  in  a  week.  For  four  years  when 
he  was  on  the  Morning  Post  he  made  ;^i,ioo 
a  year,  rarely  more  than  a  guinea  a  column.  The 
interviewer  reckons  that  this  works  out  at 
about  three  columns  a  day,  or  thirty  thousand  words 
a  week.  The  ordinary  modem  novel  contains 
about  sixty  thousand  words.  Sir  Edward  Russell  is 
computed  to  have  written  about  eighty  novels. 

A  CURIOUS  sidelight  ON  M.  ARNOLD'S  DEATH. 

A  curious  reminiscence  links  the  death  of  Matthew 
Arnold  with  one  of  his  greatest  feats  of  speed : — 

One  of  the  quickest  bits  of  work  I  have  done  was  when 
Matthew  Arnold  died.  We  were  stayuig  at  Southport  at  the 
time,  and  my  wife  had  just  undergone  an  operation,  and  I  knew 
she  would  be  anxious  if  I  did  not  return  that  night,  and  the 
latest  train  back  was  at  about  nine.  It  was  Sunday,  and  there 
Mras  no  telegraph.  I  reached  Liverpool  about  six  o'clock,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  office  was  at  once  told  by  the  sub-editor  that 
Mr.  Cropper,  Matthew  Arnold's  brother-in-law,  wished  most 
particularly  to  see  me  at  the  North  Western  Hotel.  I  went  up 
there,  and  Mrs.  Cropper  told  me  that  her  brother  was  dead,  and 
that  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  her  and  her  husband's 
wishes  if  I  had  the  intelligence  exclusively  for  the  Post, 
as  MaUhew  Arnold,  an  idol  of  mine,  had  been  very  kind  to  me. 
I  hurried  back  to  the  office,  and,  while  I  was  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  my  secretary,  I  made  jottings  of  a  number  of  books  I 
should  require,  and  looked  up  an  article  I  had  written  on 
Matthew  Arnold  some  time  before.  When  my  secretary  arrived, 
I  sent  him  to  my  house  for  the  books,  and,  while  he  was  gone, 
I  continued  the  work  of  setting  my  material  in  order  and  began 
to  write.  It  was  net  until  about  half-past  seven  that  I  got  fairly 
to  work,  but,  by  dint  of  dictating  to  my  secretary  and  writing 
myself,  I  got  through  a  biographical  article  of  a  column  and  a 
half  in  length  and  a  leader  of  two  columns,  and  caught  my  train 
back  to  Southport  a  few  minutes  after  nine.  Before  leaving  the 
office  I  put  my  work  into  the  hands  of  the  sub-editor  with  strict 
injunctions  that  nothing  was  to  be  said  of  it  and  that  it  was  not 
to  be  given  out  to  the  compositors  till  half-past  twelve,  when 
there  was  no  chance  of  the  news  getting  abroad. 

That  the  sister  of  Matthew  Arnold  could  have 
thought  of  giving  one  paper  exclusive  information  of 
her  brother's  death  on  the  day  on  which  it  occurred 
is  a  strange  incident  in  sudden  bereavement. 

Sir  Edward  thinks  that  the  University  may  have  a 
sp>ell,  but  rests  his  faith  on  the  School  Board  type  of 
education.  "It  gives  the  pupil  a  good  grounding, 
and  in  the  higher  stages  offers  a  finish  of  general 
culture  which  is  almost  essential  nowadays."  He  holds 
modern  history  to  be  the  most  useful  study  for  the 
young  journalist 


SOME  MODERN  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

By  George  W.  Smallev. 
Mr.  George  W.  Smalley  contributes  to  McClurc's 
Magazine  for  November  one  of  his  gossipy  papers 
concerning  modern  men  of  letters  whom  he  has  met. 
They  include  Robert  Browning,  John  Morley,  Russell 
Lowell,  Matthew  Arnold,  Anthony  Hope,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, Alfred  Austin,  W.  D.  Howells  and  Henry 
James.  Speaking  of  Matthew  Arnold,  he  says  that 
the  late  George  Smith  loved  Arnold,  who  was  often 
his  guest.  "  You  know,''  said  Mr,  Smith  to  me  one 
day  at  dinner  when  Arnold  had  been  expected  but 
detained,  "  I  gain  one  thing  by  his  absence.  When 
he  comes,  I  give  him  my  best  wine,  and  he  likes  the 
wine  ;  but  he  likes  me  to  drink  it  with  him,  and  I  do. 
The  result  is  I  have  an  attack  of  gout  next  day.  But 
I  had  rather  have  the  gout  than  not  have  Arnold." 
Browning  also  liked  Mr.  Smith's  wines ;  he  loved  port 
above  all  others,  but  apparently  he  was  not  a  veiy 
good  judge,  and  prefened  what  George  Smith  con- 
sidered the  inferior  vintage  of  1851  to  the  better 
vintages  of  '20,  '34,  and  '47.  The  late  Lord 
Houghton  said  that  the  only  two  lines  he  under- 
stood in  "  Sordello  "  were  the  first  and  last :  "  AMio 
will  may  hear  Sordello's  story  told,"  and  "Who 
would  hath  heard  Sordello's  story  told" — and  both 
were  false.  Of  Mr.  Morley  he  says  :  "  He  cannot  rid 
himself  of  the  moral  notions  which  have  become 
imbedded  in  his  nature.  On  that  side  of  him  he  is 
austere,  unbending,  uncompromising,  at  times  narrow, 
and  at  all  times  a  fanatic.  And  yet  on  the  personal 
side  he  has  a  sweetness  of  nature  and  a  sweet  reason- 
ableness in  talk  which  I  can  only  call  lovable.  A 
Conservative,  unlike  him  in  all  respects,  I  got  on  so 
well  with  him  that  a  bystander  remarked  upon  it,  *  If 
all  Radicals  were  like  Morley  they  would  be  easy  to 
get  on  with ;  and  then,'  he  added,  *  perhaps  there 
would  be  fewer  Conservatives.'"  Mr.  Morley' looks 
like  a  Puritan  and  talks  like  a  philosopher.  He  is  a 
man  who  cares  for  men  and  for  humanity.  His 
"  Life  of  Gladstone "  will  be  a  unique  piece  of 
biography,  a  biography  of  a  believer  by  an  unbeliever, 
of  the  real  adroit  professional  politician  of  his  times 
by  a  poHtical  amateur,  of  an  Imperialist  by  a  Little 
Englander.  He  cares  for  books,  not  as  books,  but  as 
literature,  and  he  wrote  his  editorials  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  in  the  tone  of  a  Cabinet  Ministers  speech. 
The  rest  of  the  article  is  very  slight — more  gossipy — 
with  a  few  anecdotes. 


The  Christmas  number  of  the  Strand  is  more  serious 
than  usual.  Its  most  attractive  feature  is  Mr.  Rudolph 
de  Cordova's  description,  with  admirable  reproductions, 
of  the  panels  in  Sir  Lawrence  Ahna-Tadema's  hall.  Mr. 
Harr>'  de  Windt's  plea  for  the  political  exiles  in  Siberia 
claims  separate  notice.  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  out  of  his 
exhaustlcss  stores  of  information  about  Ruskin  and  his 
books,  publishes  an  interesting  interview  with  Mr.  George 
Allen,  explaining  how,  suddenly  and  abruptly,  Mr.  Ruskin 
transformed  Mr.  Allen,  engraver,  into  the  publisher  of  hii 
works.  ^  J 
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NIGHT  THOUGHTS  IN  THE  ABBEY. 

It  is  a  noble  poem  with  which  Mrs.  Woods  opens 
the  Corn/iili  Magazine  for  December  under  the  title 
"  The  Builders  ;  A  Nocturne  in  Westminster  Abbey." 
After  the  jingle  of  more  or  less  metrical  Jingoism  and 
the  doggerel  done  into  lengths  of  official  rhymesters, 
it  is  refreshing  to  come  on  a  real  voice  of  the  soul  of 
England.    The  poetess  begins  : — 

On  what  dost  thou  dream,  solitary  all  the  night  long. 
Immense,  dark,  alone,  shrins  of  a  world  ?  .  .  • 

And  thou  hearest 
Sweep  around  thy  silent  shores  for  ever 
The  dim  roar  of  London. 

She  contrasts  the  calm  moonlight  that  looks  down  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  East  with  "  the  fiery  cloud, 
the  intense  atmosphere  of  ardent  life,"  which  shadows 
the  Abbey  by  night.  Those  who  have  loitered  after 
evensong  in  the  winter  time  will  recognise  the  truth 
of  this  description  of  the  "grey  isle  of  God." 
Daringly  the  poetess  addresses  the  blind  ghosts  of 
the  builders,  and  comforts  them  for  the  vanished— 

Silver  Tliames  broadening  among  green  meadows 
And  gardens  green — 

and — 

Su:lden  shimmer  of  streams. 
And  the  clear,  mild  blue  hills, 

by  assuring  them  that  ever  the  Abbey  stands  so 
high— 

The  whole  earth  under 
Spreads  boundless  and  the  illimitable  sea. 

The  poetess  glances  at  the  vast  stretches  of  the 
Empire  that  look  to  the  Abbey  as  home.  Then  the 
passing  footfall  of  a  watcher  in  the  shrine  diverts  her 
thought  from  the  Abbey  builders  to  the  Empire 
builders  who  lie  buried  below — the  explorers,  the 
tamers  of  wilderness  and  of  wilder  peoples,  the 
conquerors  of  sea  and  shore — 

And  I  in  a  vision  beheld  how  mightier  sleepers, 
The  famous  English  dead,  stirred  in  their  sleep. 
The  Makers  of  old,  the  men  who  greatly  builded, 
Who  made  things  to  be,  who  builded  empire. 

Then  she  hears  a  rumour  of  feet,  the  feet  of  sons  of 
fate,  the  denizens  of  our  world  empire  met  in  the  his- 
toric fane  to  crown  their  latest  king. 

Whence  came  the  pilgrim  feet  ? 
(3ver  salt  seas,  through  fire  and  the  shadow  of  death. 

Ivoosely  marching,  brown  in  their  battle-worn  dress. 
The  pilgrims  passied  through  the  languid  August  town, 
Came  with  new  vows,  with  offerings  unforeknown 
Of  young  eventful  time,  by  roads  how  new 
Drawn  to  the  ancient  doors,  the  ancestral  shrine. 

The  splendid  Future  is  theirs,  but  they  are  not  content. 
They  have  said  to  the  glorious  past,  *Thou,  too,  shalt  be 
ours.* 

So  linking  past  and  future  the  prophetess  ex- 
claims : — 

The  dead  are  sleeping. 
They  have  fought  the  good  fight,  they  have  finished 

their  course, 
To  us  the  inheritance,  to  us  the  labour. 
To  us  the  heroic,  perilous,  hard  essay, 
New  thoughts,  new  regions,  unattempted  things. 


Not  in  the  footsteps  of  old  generations 
Our  feet  mav  tread  ;  but  high  compelling  spirits. 
Ineluctable  laws  point  the  untrodden  way 
Precipitous,  draw  to  the  uncharted  sea. 

Among  the  many  bards  whose  lyres  have  been  touched 
by  the  awe  of  our  Christian  Valhalla  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  any  have  uttered  the  silent  music  of 
the  ancient  pile  as  it  is  sounded  in  these  closing 
lines : — 

Thou,  in  the  one  communion  of  thy  bosom 
Gatherest  the  centuries,  their  brooding  silence 
Informs  thy  dark,  a  live  incessant  voice, 
London  about  thee  clamours  ephemeral  things. 

And  thou  listenest  to  hear 
Its  hidden  undertone,  thou  art  ever  listening 
To  the  deep  tides  of  the  world  under  all  the  seas 
Drawing  to  thee,  and  the  slow  feet  of  (ate. 


AN  ARCTIC  PRISON-VILLAGE. 

Mr.  Harry  de  Windt,  who  reported  so  favourably 
on  the  prisons  in  Western  Siberia,  and  who  has  always 
maintained  that,  were  he  sentenced  to  a  term  of  penal 
servitude,  he  would  infinitely  sooner  serve  it  in  Siberia 
than  in  England,  writes  in  the  Strand  on  darkest 
Siberia  and  its  political  exiles.  He  describes  a  colony 
of  such  exiles  at  Sredni-Kolymsk  away  in  the  remote 
North-East  He  states  that  physical  brutality  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  A  convict  who  shot  a  police-officer 
for  cruelty  to  a  comrade  will,  he  expects,  be  acquitted. 
But  the  physical  privations  in  respect  to  food  and 
warmth  are  portrayed  in  lurid  colours.  Yet  this  is 
the  worst  count  in  his  indictment : — 

The  most  pitiable  peculiarity  about  Sredni-Kolymsk  is,  per- 
haps, the  morbid  influence  of  the  place  and  its  surroundings  on 
the  mental  powers.  The  first  ihmg  noticeable  amongst  those 
who  had  passed  some  years  here  was  the  utter  vacancy  of  mind, 
even  of  men  who,  in  Europe,  had  shone  in  the  various  professions. 
Indeed,  I  can  safely  state  that,  with  three  exceptions,  there  was 
not  a  perfectly  sane  man  or  woman  amongst  all  the  exiles  I  saw 
here.  "  A  couple  of  years  usually  makes  them  shaky,"  said  an 
official,  and  the  strongest -minded  generally  become  childish 
when  they  have  been  here  for  five  or  six.'*  **  Bat  why  is  it  ?" 
I  asked.  My  friend  walked  to  the  window  and  pointed  to  the 
moumfiil,  desolate  street,  the  dismal  drab  hovels,  and  frozen, 
pine-fringed  river  darkening  in  the  dusk.    **  That,"  he  said, 

and  the  awful  silence— ^y  after  day,  year  after  year,  not  a 
sound." 

Mr.  de  Windt  concludes  with  the  hope  that  the — 
clemency  of  a  wise  and  merciful  ruler  may  yet  be  extended 
towards^the  unhappy  outcasts  in  that  Siberian  hell  of  funioe, 
cold,  and  darkness,  scarcely  less  terrible  in  its  ghastly  loneliness 
than  those  frozen  realms  of  eternal  silence  which  enshrine  the 
mystery  of  the  world. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Girrs  Realm  is  partly 
printed  in  colours  ;  most  of  it  is  seasonable  literature^ 
fiction,  short  stories,  and  suggestions  for  Christmas  time. 
Amon|f  the  more  serious  articles  are  Miss  Frances  Low's 
paper  m  a  series  upon  "  How  I  can  Earn  a  Living."  She 
suggests  that  girls  might  do  worse  than  take  up  the 
occupation  of  being  nurses  to  children.  She  recom- 
mends nine  months^  training  in  the  Norland  Institute. 
There  is  a  copiously  illustrated  paper  on  Girl-Student  life 
in  Glasgow  School  of  Art,  and  an  interesting  article 
telling  the  story  of  the  actual  life  of  the  characters  in 
Louisa  M.  Alcott's  well-known  story  "  Little  Women." 
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A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

To  the  second  November  number  of  the  Revu^  des 
Deux  Mondes  M.  Filon  contributes  an  article  which  is 
evidently  intended  to  be  a  smashing  blow  at  what  he 
would  no  doubt  himself  desciibe  as  the  Cromwell 
l^end.    This  little  country  gentleman  overturned  a 
dynasty,  refused  a  crown,  and  went  near  to  creating  a 
dynasty  of  his  own.    Yet  M.  Filon  says  that  Cromwell 
after  his  death  had  an  even  stranger  fortune  than  in 
his  lifetime.    He  had  hardly  been  buried  when  a 
waxen  image  of  him  was  set  up  at  Somerset  House. 
It  was  dressed  in  purple,  and  held  a  sceptre  in  its 
hand,  representing  Oliver  on  the  day  of  his  second 
enthronement  as  Lord  Protector;  but,  in  addition, 
the  figure  bore  upon  its  head  that  Royal  crown  which 
Cromwell  himself  had  never  dared  to  put  there.  For 
several  weeks  this  strange  figure  received  the  homage 
of  the  multitude,  who  passed  in  single  file  before  it. 
Less  than  two  years  afterwards  the  body  of  the  Pro- 
tector, snatched  from  that  tomb  in  which  it  had  slept 
in  the  midst  of  kings,  was  hung  ignominiously  from. a 
gibbet,  after  which  the  head,  separated  from  the 
tmnk  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  was  stuck  up 
above  the  door  of  Parliament.    For  two  centuries 
the  memory  of  Cromwell  continued  to  be  both 
venerated    and  accursed,  and  what  astonishes  M. 
Filon   is   to  see  this  strong  man  who  despised 
Parliaments,  this  destroyer  of  liberty,  being  ac- 
corded the  special  veneration  of  those  who  have 
the  strongest  faith  in  Parliaments  and  in  liberty. 
M.  Filon  is  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Morley's  study  of 
Cromwell.    Every  page,  he  says,  declares  that  Oliver 
was  sincere,  and  yet  every  page  proves  that  he  lied ; 
every  page  assures  us  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius, 
and  at  the  same  time  proves  to  us  that  he  lacked 
intelligence,  and  yet  Oliver  "  was  an  Englishman  all 
over."    Cromwell  represented  the  Puritanism  which 
seemed  to  vanish  after  it  had  failed  in  its  endeavour  to 
establish  a  theocratic  society  ;  but  M.  Filon  considers 
that  it  did  not  really  vanish,  but  that  only  the  name  has 
been  changed.    The  whole  nation  is  descended  from 
those  Puritans,  with  the  difference  that  "  the  people 
of  God "  has  become  "  the  superior  race,"  which 
issues  its  orders  no  longer  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but 
in  that  of  Darwin.  M.  Filon  even  denies  Cromwell  the 
epithet    "great,"  and  though  he  allows  him  per- 
sonal bravery,  he  prefers  to  attribute  his  military 
successes  rather  to  the  mistakes  of  his  adversaries 
ithan  to  any  strategic  or  tactical  ability  of  his  own. 
As  for  his  diplomacy,  M.  Filon  declares  that  England, 
at  the  tnoment  when  Cromwell  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  her  foreign  policy,  had  two  great  interests — 
the  first  of  which  would  have  led  her  to  check  the 
ambition  of  France,  and  the  second  to  destroy  the  sea- 
power  of  the  Dutch.    What  Cromwell  did  was  to 
make  peace  with  Holland,  and  to  make  an  alliance 
with  France  against  Spain.    In  fact,  M.  Filon  regards 
Cromwell  as  the  precursor  of  the  Imperialist  movement, 
and  absolutely  as  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  progress 
— ^a  man  to  be  numbered  among  those  whom  Comte 
considered  to  have  **  put  back  the  clock  "  of  humanity. 


A  WONDERFUL  ESCAPE  FROM  A  FORTRESS. 

To  the  second  November  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Daix  Mondes  General  Zurlinden,  whose  name  will  be 
remembered  as  an  ex-Minister  of  War,  contributes 
some  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  captivity  in  that 
fatal  year  of  1870.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  Artillery 
when  the  capitulation  of  October  28th  was  announoed 
to  the  army  of  Metz.  Captain  Zurlinden  and  his 
brother  officers  were  sent  the  following  day  to  Nancy, 
where  they  had  the  inexpressible  mortil^cation  of  being 
insulted  by  their  own  countrymen  and  countrywomen, 
who  threw  stones  at  them.  General  de  Berckheim, 
one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  French  Army,  narrowly 
escaped  serious  injury.  Ultimately  Captain  Zurlinden 
was  sent  to  Wiesbaden  with  General  de  Berckheim, 
whose  aide-de-camp  he  was. 

As  time  went  on  and  news  came  of  his  relations  and 
friends  in  the  field,  this  enforced  inaction  became  intol- 
erable to  the  young  captain.  He  began  by  giving  notice 
to  the  German  General  in  command  that  he  withdre^v 
his  parole,  and  after  four-and-twenty  hours  he  would 
consider  himself  free  to  rejoin  the  French  army. 
After  dinner,  accordingly,  he  packed  a  few  things  in 
a  valise,  but  before  he  could  get  away  he  was  arrested 
and  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  Ma)  ence.  Captain 
Zurlinden  was  later  on  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Glogau, 
in  Silesia,  where  he  found  a  number  of  other  French 
officers.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  who 
could  speak  German,  and  he  decided  to  escape  from 
the  fortress,  it  being  useless  for  any  of  the 
others  to  attempt  to  cross  Germany  without  knowing 
the  language.  Marvellous  to  relate,  he  escaped  out 
of  the  fortress,  thanks  to  the  laxity  of  a  gaoler  who 
did  not  lock  a  particular  door.  Captain  Zurlinden 
had  chosen  his  time  well — ^the  eve  of  Christmas, 
which  is  so  great  a  festival  in  Germany — ^and  no  doubt 
he  profited  by  the  fact  that  so  many  official  eyes  look 
at  that  season  on  the  wine  when  it  is  red.  Disguised 
as  a  German  commercial  traveller,  he  calmly  took  the 
train  to  Glogau,  and  ultimately  arrived  at  Berlin. 
Thence  he  made  his  way  to  Basle,  in  Switzerland, 
after  a  most  agitating  journey,  in  which  he  was 
frequently  encountering  German  officers,  and  about  a 
week  afterwards  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
and  realised  his  dream  of  rejoining  the  French  army. 
Later  on  he  learnt  that  the  neglectful  gaoler,  who  had 
enabled  him  to  escape,  insisted  on  going  up  to  his  room 
very  soon  after  he  had  left,  in  spite  of  all  that  Captain 
Zurlinden's  friends  could  do  to  prevent  him.  The 
man,  however,  was  entirely  deceived  by  a  made-up 
figure  which  Captain  Zurlinden  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  leave  in  his  bed.  But  for  this,  no  doubt,  the  alarm 
would  have  been  raised  and  the  fugitive  brought  back. 


In  the  United  Service  Magazine  for  December  Lieut. 
John  Biddlecombe,  of  the  Victorian  Navy,  defines  a  naval 
policy  for  Australia.  His  idea  is  that  we  ought  to  have 
an  Australian  Navy  working  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  British  Nav>' — a  branch,  as  it  were,  like  certain 
bankers  in  Australia  who  have  their  head  offices  in 
London. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


THE  REMBRANDTS  IN  THE  WALLACE 
COLLECTION. 

Ix  the  September  number  of  the  Arf  Journal  Mr. 
Claude  Phillips  deals  with  the  Netherlandish  pictures  in 
the  Wallace  Collection  ;  and  after  some  references  to 
Frans  Hals,  the  painter  of  "  The  Laughing  Cavalier " 
and  other  pictures,  Mr.  Phillips  devotes  his  article  to 
Rembrandt  and  his  work  at  Hertford  House.  He 
writes : — 

The  Rembrandis  at  Hertford  House  cover  most  of  the  master's 
wonderful  career  from  boyhood  to  age.  The  earliest  years,  the 
J/Cyden  Lchrjahre^  are,  however,  unrepresented  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  illustrate  the  last  eight  or  nine  vears,  which  if  not 
equal  to  the  great  decade  between  1650  and  1 060,  are  yet  among 
the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  fruitful  career. 

The  earliest  canvases  here  are  the  two  great  full-length 
portraits  and  the  little  biblical  piece,  **  The  Good  Samaritan  ; 
all  of  them  dating  from  about  tne  year  1632.  This  little  picture, 
small  only  in  dimensions,  but  broad  and  full  accent  in  touch,  for 
all  its  minuteness,  which  rivals  that  of  Gerard  Dou,  the  master's 
pupil  and  companion  in  early  life,  i^hows  at  once  the  intense 
gravity  with  wnich  Rembrandt  approaches  the  great  scenes  of 
drama  and  emotion  in  biblical  history,  his  power  of  re-casting 
them  in  the  mould  of  his  ardent  imagination,  and  his  feeling  lo 
awe  and  worship^  face  to  face  with  even  the  humblest  and  most 
purely  human  episodes  which  t>'pify  the  spiritual  and  material 
life,  the  aspirations  and  woes  of  humanity. 

It  is  not  alone  the  sorrow,  the  disillusion,  the  solitude  of  his 
later  years  that  gave  to  his  work  its  essential  character  of  solemn 
pathos,  of  a  sympathy  so  ardent  and  painful  as  to  light  up. from 
within,  to  transligure  with  the  vivifying  warmth  of  spiritual 
l)cauty  beings  and  subjects  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  humble, 
unquestioning  realism.  We  recognise  this  spirit  from  the  very 
first,  even  in  such  comparatively  rude  essays  as  those  early 
single-figure  studies,  the  **  St.  Paul  in  Prison"  (1627)  of 
Stuttgart,  and  the  St.  Paul  by  Candlelight"  (1628)  of  the 
Germanic  Museum  at  Nuremberg.  It  permeates  the  whole  life- 
work  ;  gaining  verjr  naturally  in  intensity  in  those  last  fifteen  or 
eighteen  years  which  w  ere  on  the  whole  the  greatest  of  the 
master's  artistic  career.  • 

There  is  a  period — that  of  the  married  life  with  Saskia, 
that  of  the  material  comfort  and  splendour  of  the  establishment 
at  Amsterdam  during  those  early  days  of  l>rilliant  success  and 
fashion  when  Rembrandt,  still  not  wholly  mature,  reigned 
supreme — there  is  a  period,  comparatively  restricted,  which  the 
foic  de  vivrc^  the  almost  gluttonous  desire  to  enjoy  to  the  full 
the  materia]  side  of  love,  of  physical  delight  in  every  phase,  of 
wealth  and  of  power,  has  the  upper  haiid,  and  obscures,  though 
it  does  not  obliterate,  the  deeper  and  more  essential  aspects  of 
the  art.  Even  bere  the  joy  in  life  is  not  the  unquestioning,  the 
child-like  joy  of  a  Hals  ;  it  has  something  in  its  manifestations 
«if  a  poignant  brutality,  something,        of  a  lurid  splendour. 

The  "  Portrait  of  the  Artist's  Son,  Titus,"  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  in  the  beautiful  series  of  portraits  in  which  Rem- 
brandt has  with  so  much  Wve,  and.  so  haunting  a  sense  of 
s(.)rrow  to  come,  immortalised  this  youth  of  noble  and  pensive 
aspect — his  son  and  the  belovetl  Saskia's— who  was  to  die  at  the 
aijc  6f  twenty-seven,  a  year  before  the  solitary  master  was  him- 
self to  be  called  away.  It  is  as  if  Titus  were  the  embodiment 
in  the  flesh  of  the  ideal  side  of  Rembrandt's  nature,  of  his  love 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  exalted,  which  he  found  beneath  a  sur- 
face not  always  beautiful — of  his  world-sadness,  for  which  the 
jnerc  material  woes  of  his  chequered  career  cannot  alone  be 
nijide  answerable.  The  handsome  youth,  whose  beauty  here 
has  something  sculptural,  something  almost  Greek  in  its  lofti- 
ness, is  here  about  sixteen.  In  the  portrait  in  Earl  Spencefs 
collection  at  Althorp  he  appears  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  a  ' 
j^orgeous  fancy  dress ;  and  this  last  being  dated  1655, 
picture  in  the  Wallace  t.'olleclion  must  perforce  have  been 
painted  about  1657. 

A  little  laicr  on  couic^  a  still  more  magnificent  portrait,  not 


so  hard  and  sculptural — an  incomparably  broad  and  splendid 
piece  of  true  painter's  work,  overwhelming  in  world-sadness  and 
presentiment  of  catastrophe  to  come.  This  is  the  sombre 
"Titus"  of  Dorchester  House,  in  which  the  youth  is  seen 
budding  into  the  man.  Rembrandt's  son  is  here  about  ^ghteen 
or  nineteen,  so  that  Captain  Holford's  portrait  must  date  from 
1659  or  1660.  To  say  nothing  of  the  other  portraits,  which  are 
duly  enumerated  and  reproduced  in  Dr.  Bode's  book,  there  is  a 
pronounced  reminiscence,  if  not  an  actual  portrait,  of  Titus  at 
an*  earlier  stage,  in  the  angel  who  inspires  St.  Matthew,  io 
the  picture  of  the  Evangelist,  dated  1661,  which  is  in  the 
Louvre. 

To  much  the  same  date  as  the  Hertford  House  "Titus" 
belongs  the  very  small  "  Portrait  of  Rembrandt,  by  Himself," 
painted  on  copper,  with  singular  breadth  and  finish,  and  with  a 
goldtn  flesh-tone  to  be  found  oftener  in  the  decade  between  1640 
and  1650  than  in  that  between  1650  and  1660,  to  which  this 
latter  portrait  belongs.  Our  painter  looks  here  about  the  same 
age  as  m  the  Earl  of  Ilchester*s  surprising  three-quarter -length 
portrait — if  anything  over  life-size — at  Slelbury  Park.  This 
being  dated  1657,  our  little  piece  muu  belong  to  that  or  the 
previous  year.  Thus  nothing  in  the  Wallace  Collection  quite 
reaches  the  year  1660. 


W.  D.  HOWELLS  ON  ZOLA. 

The  peculiar  uncertainty  of  our  critics  as  to  the 
position  of  Zola  in  the  world  of  literature  is  reflected 
in  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells'  paper  in  the  November  North 
American  Review^  as  in  most  of  the  articles  on  the 
same  subject  noticed  last  month.  Mr.  Howells  thit^ 
it  was  the  nature  of  Zola  to  be  differed  about  He 
will  never  be  more  unjustly  appreciated  and  depre- 
ciated than  he  was  during  his  lifetime,  but  there  will 
never  be  a  time  when  criticism  will  be  of  one  mind 
about  him.  Zola,  Mr.  Howells  insists,  was  by  tem- 
perament largely  Italian,  and  to  this  he  owes  not  only 
the  monastic  scope  of  his  literary  ambition,  but  the 
depth  and  strength  of  his  personal  conscience.  It  is 
this  which  distinguishes  his  methods  of  treatment 
from  what  is  regarded  ordinarily  as  French  im- 
morality. 

As  a  Latin  there  is  a  comprehensive  distinction 
between  Zola  and  his  contemporaries.  Beauty  with 
him  was  symmetr)' ;  and  he  built  a  temple  instead  of 
growing  a  tree,  as  do  the  Russians  and  Scandinavians, 
who  do  not  look  for  symmetry  in  life,  and  therefore 
succeed  in  depicting  life  more  truly. 

Yet  Zola  was  an  artist  rather  than  a  man  of  science. 
His  hand  was  perpetually  selecting  his  facts,  and 
shaping  them  to  one  epical  result.  Though  reporting 
the  rudest  noises  in  the  street,  the  result  with  him  was 
always  harmony.  That  he  was  immoral  Mr.  Howells 
denies.  His  books  are  indecent,  but  always  most 
pitilessly  moral.  They  may  disgust,  but  they  will 
not  deprave  ;  and  his  intention  was  unquestionably 
righteous.    He  repelled  where  others  allured. 


The  great  attraction  of  the  Christmas  number  ot  Tiu 
Woman  at  Hotne  is  a  superbly-illustrated  series  of 
sketches  by  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Tooley  of  the  famous  portrait- 
painters  of  the  day,  among  whom  are  included  Mr.  John 
Sargent,  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  Mr.  Ellis  Roberts,  Mr. 
Edward  Hughes,  Mr.  John  Collier,  Mrs.  Perugini,  Mr. 
G.  F.  Watts,  Professor  Herkomer,  Madame  Canziani. 
and  Mr.  Leslie  Ward. 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

Thf  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  for  Decem- 
ber opens  with  a  reproduction  of  Verestchagin's  new 
picture  of  The  Battle  of  San  Juan  Hill,"  based,  as  we 
are  told,  upon  President  Roosevelt's  criticism  and 
information.  The  review  is  as  usual  full  of  excellent 
reproductions  of  portraits  and  photographs,  including 
the  now  inevitable  portrait  of  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
The  article  on  "  The  Great  Ship  Combine,"  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Marvin,  and  Ida  Hustcd  Harper's  Character  Sketch  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Cady  Stanton,  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

^Ir.  Cy.  Warman,  in  an  interesting  article,  describes 
the  "Giant  Growth  of  the  Soo,"  or  the  wonderful 
industrial  plants  created  by  the  power  canals  of  Sault 
Stc.  Marie  on  Lake  Superior.  Mr.  O.  G.  Villard 
describes  an  Alabama  negro  school.  .There  is  a  long 
and  ver>'  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Frank  Nelson  and 
Mr.  \V.  B.  Shaw  on  the  movement  for  consolidating 
country  schools.  The  pupils  are  carried  to  school  in 
public  waggons,  and  thus  m  thmly -peopled  districts  it  is 
possible  for  children  to  attend  large,  well-equipped 
schools  at  some  distance  from  their  homes,  instead  of 
being  taught  in  small  poorly-equipped  schools  in  their 
immediate  localities. 


The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia. 

In  addition  to  the  matter  which  appeared  in  the 
English  Review,  the  September  number  contains 
a  very  copious  series  of  reproductions  of  Australian 
caricaturists,  and  a  somewhat  mournful  account 
of  the  drought  and  its  effect  upon  the  price  of  food 
in  Australia.  Mr.  Fisher  thinks  that  the  Federal 
Tariflf  will  not  be  altered  in  the  next  ten  years. 
The  Australian  States  are  turning  their  attention  to 
retrenchment,  for  the  helpless  increase  of  expenditure 
hitherto  seems  to  prove  that  the  Australian  statesmen 
have  been  suffering  from  a  temporary  paralysis  of 
common  sense  and  of  strength  of  will.  Tne  result  of  the 
(General  Election  in  Victoria  seems  to  show;  that  public 
opinion  in  that  colony  is  changing  in  favour  of  the  New 
South  Wales  plan  of  a  strong  Arbitration  Court  as 
against  the  system  of  Wajg^e  Boards.  Mr.  Fitchett  says 
there  is  an  unpleasant  drain  firom  all  the  Australian 
States  to  South  Africa.  In  little  more  than  three  months 
6,350  healthy  adults  with  nearly  j£20o,ooo  in  their 
pockets  have  left  Australia  for  South  Africa.  Of 
these  1,670  came  from  Victoria,  a  State  which,  with 
its  high  Tariff  and  Wages  Boards,  represents  more 
nearly  the  triumph  of  Labour  politics  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Commonwealth. 


Soribner's  Masrazine. 

T»i:  December  number  oi  Scribner*s  is  largely  devoted 
to  fiction.  There  are,  however,  two  more  serious  articles, 
one  of  which  is  a  description  of  Spanish  Bull-fighting,  \sy 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  well  illustrated  from  snapshots, 
and  the  other  a  collection  of  letters  of  the  late  Mr.  Black- 
inorc,  the  author  of  "  Loma  Doone."  As  usual,  the  maga- 
zine is  superbly  illustrated,  and  some  of  the  colour  print-  . 
ing  is  far  above  the  average.  Special  mention  must  be 
made  of  Jessie  Willcox  Smith's  charming  series  of  colour 
drawings  entitled  **  A  Mother's  Day."  Both  the  ideas 
and  the  drawing  are  praiseworthy,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Scn'bnet^s  Magazine  will  contain  further  examples  of 
licr  work. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

I  WELCOME  a  new  periodical  in  The  World^s  Work. ' 
which  is  an  English  adaptation  of  the  American  maga- 
zine of  that  name.  It  is  under  independent  editorship, 
and  most  of  the  articles  are  original.  But  the  shape  of 
the  magazine,  the  title,  the  general  get-up,  and  the 
dominant  idea  are  all  taken  holus  bolus  from  the 
excellent  American  magazine  which  we  have  been 
noticing  in  these  pages  for  the  last  two  years.  Mr. 
Norman  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  with 
which  he  has  followed  his  American  model.  In  his 
portrait  galler}'  the  heads  of  the  leaders  in  the  Education 
controversy  are  not  quite  so  well  printed  as  those  which 
appear  on  the  American  side  ;  but  they  are  distinctly  in 
advance  of  anything  that  we  have  yet  had  in  an  English 
magazine.  The  most  curious  thing  in  the  series  of 
photographs  is  the  extent  to  which  Lord  Hugh  Cecil's 
ears  stick  out  from  the  side  of  his  head.  There  is  also  a 
curious  portrait  of  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick,  caparisoned  as 
a  man  of  war,  and  looking  profoundly  uncomfortable  in 
his  unaccustomed  toggery. 

Mr.  Norman  writes  on  Education  in  the  first  article, 
which  he  calls  "  The  March  of  Events."  Mr.  Macnamara 
opens  a  series  of  papers  upon  "  Our  Education  ;  What  it 
is,  and  What  it  Ought  to  be,"  while  there  is  an  excellently 
illustrated  paper  upon  life  in  a  London  Board  School. 

Under  tne  heaaing,  "  Wake  up,  John  Bull !  **  I  notice 
the  article  on  A  Yankee  Boss  m  England,"  and  also 
Sir  Christopher  Fumess's  "  How  British  Trade  is  Handi- 
capped." Sir  William  Laird  Clowes  discusses  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  Mediterranean  should  be  abandoned 
by  us.  He  states  the  case  in  favour  of  clearing  out  of  the 
Mediterranean  more  with  a  view  to  raising  the  question 
than  of  beginning  an  agitation  in  favour  of  that  course. 
He  thinks  that  by  watching  very  thoroughly  the  two  exits 
from  the  Mediterranean  we  could  bottle  up  the  fleets  of 
our  possible  enemies  more  effectively  than  by  telling  off  u 
large  section  of  our  own  Navy  to  attempt  to  patrol  the 
Mediterranean,  and  keep  the  flag  flying  in  every  part 
of  it. 

There  are  also  articles  upon  Football,  the  American 
Combine,  and  Life  Assurance  and  Civilisation. 


The  Century  Magazine. 

The  December  and  Christmas  number  of  the  Century 
MagcL^sine  is  admirably  got  up  and  illustrated.  It  opens 
with  foiu-  pictures  in  colour  illustrating  "  The  Travels  of 
the  Soul,"  by  Mr.  Howard  Pyle.  There  is  an  interesting 
article  on  animals  at  Warnham  Court,  by  Annie  H. 
White,  followed  by  a  paper^  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Knight,  deal- 
ing with  animals  at  Arundel  Castle.  Both  these  papers 
are  illustrated  with  coloured  pictures.  Mr.  Henry  Loomis 
Nelson  deals  wiWi  "  The  So-Called  Steel  Trust,"  which 
he  regards  as  a  great  advance  in  industry,  beneficial  alike 
to  producers  and  consumers.  Mr.  J.  H.  Freese  con- 
tributes a  short  paper  on  "  The  Making  of  the  Universe," 
in  which  he  mentions  incidentally  that  two  hundred  tons 
of  meteors  fall  on  the  earth's  surface  every  day.  Mr. 
W.  T.  Hewett  writes  on  F.  W.  Robertson,  the  famous 
preacher.  There  are  several  other  articles,  and  an 
abundance  of  fiction. 


The  state  of  the  stage  greatly  exercises  Mr.  David 
Williamson  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  He  declares,  after 
careful  study  of  the  question,  that  the  ratio  of  the 
performance  of  absolutely  innocuous  plays  is  as  five  to 
ninety-five. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  is  a  fair  number,  rather 
below  the  average.  There  are  some  ver^'  good  articles, 
but  none  that  call  for  a  very  extended  notice. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVV. 

Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hurd  discusses  what  he  calls 
America's  bid  for  naval  supremacy.  He  declares  that 
Che  Americans  are  now  building  more  battleships  than 
any  country  except  Great  Britain,  and  there  is  a  growing 
desire  to  build  a  fleet  which  will  be  stronger  than  that  of 
the  British  Empire  ;  for  this  end  they  do  all  they  can  to 
popularise  the  nav)-,  and  to  territorialise  it,  so  that  all  the 
cities  and  states  may  have  a  ship  called  after  them.  The 
one  weak  point  is  that  they  are  deficient  in  the  number 
of  officers  and  men.  The  American  first-class  battleship 
has  only  17  officers  where  Germany  would  have  20, 
France  26,  and  England  33.  The  navy  requires  about 
twice  the  number  of  officers  and  men  now  serving  to 
man  adequately  all  the  ships  built  or  in  course  of  con* 
struction. 

THE  TANGLE  OF  LONDON  LOCOMOTION. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  discusses  the  present  condition  of  the 
problem  for  supplying  London  with  cheap  and  rapid 
means  of  emptying  itself  upon  the  country.  He  makes 
various  suggestions  for  remedying  this,  the  most  practical 
of  which  IS  that  a  Locomotion  Committee  should  be 
appointed  by  all  the  County  Councils  on  the  tract  included 
within  the  metropolitan  police  district.  The  diffiision 
of  urban  populations  and  the  transmission  of  mechanical 
power  have  produced  great  changes,  to  which  our 
administrative  machinery  has  not  learnt  to  adapt  itself. 
The  paper  contains  many  suggestions  ;  among  others  he 
would  put  the  trains  and  trams  below  the  surface,  he 
would  construct  great  boulevards  125  to  i$o  feet 
broad,  down  the  centre  of  which  a  strip  40  feet  wide 
should  be  set  apart  for  fast  mechanical  traction.  He 
mentions,  among  other  interesting  facts,  that  it  costs 
j^450,ooo  a  mile  to  construct  and  equip  the  tube  railway 
an  London.  But  the  Morgan  system  for  making  the 
Piccadilly  and  Cit>'  Railway  was  to  average  ;£85o,ooo 
per  mile. 

OUR  PUBLIC  SJHOOLS  AS  A  PUBLIC  PERIL. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  writes  an  article  under  this  head  in 
the  shape  of  a  notice  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson's  book,  "  The 
Schoolmaster."  He  maintains  that  the  terribly  limited 
training  and  narrow  education,  fostered  by  the  traditional 
English  school  system,  leads  to  the  production  of  boys 
who  hate  knowledge  and  think  books  drear}' ;  who  are 
perfectly  self-satisfied  and  arrogantly  and  contemptuously 
Ignorant ;  and,  not  only  satisfied  to  be  so,  but  thinking 
it  Radical  and  almost  unmanly  that  a  young  man  should 
be  anything  else.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  mamtains  that  this 
is  a  true  account,  and  that  the  English  school  is 
responsible  for  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  nation. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  JESUITS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Father  Gerard,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  writes  an  essay 
discussing  the  position  which  the  Jesuits  now  occupy 
under  the  law  of  England.  At  present  if  a  Jesuit  stands 
on  English  soil  he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  punish- 
able by  law.  But  the  law  is  never  enforced,  and  Father 
C^erard  thinks  that  it  is  high  time  the  exclusion  Act 
should  be  repealed — as  a  matter  of  simple  justice.  The 
only  justification  alleged  for  not  repealing  it  b  that  the 
11  kra- Protestants  would  obstruct  to  death  any  relief  bill. 
Father  Gerard  does  not  think  this  excuse  adequate. 


OF  Reviews. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Mr.  Oswald  Crawfurd  contributes  a  \try  interesting 
essay  under  this  head.  He  admits  that  the  British  Drama 
is  the  highest  in  price  and  the  lowest  in  literature  and 
aesthetics  of  any  among  the  greater  nations  of  Europe. 
He  does  not  think  that  it  need  remain  at  this  low  ebb.  He 
applies  himself  to  discover  various  forms  which  would 
render  the  drama  more  worthy  of  its  position.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done,  he  thinks,  is  to  popularise  play- 
reading  in  this  country.  In  the  second  place,  he  would 
shorten  the  duration  of  plays  by  doing  away  with 
the  twenty  minutes*  interval  between  the  acts  ;  and 
also  by  reintroducing  something  like  the  old  pro- 
logue, by  which  the  author  could  tell  the  story  of  the 
play  up  to  the  point  of  starting,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the 
explanatory  dialogue  which  is  of  no  dramatic  value.  He 
thinks  that  if  this  were  done  the  novel  would  become  less 
popular  than  the  drama.  The  British  Drama,  he  thinks, 
at  present  suffers  from  nothing  so  much  as  critics  ;  when 
the  Greeks  wrote  there  were  no  Press  criticisms;  the  Press 
has  helped  to  strangle  the  drama.  He  would  like  to  see 
the  English  Press  following  the  example  of  the  Parisian 
in  publishing  si^ed  notices  of  first  nights,  over  the  names 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  letters  of  the  day. 

THE  SERPENT  IN  EDEN. 

Was  the  Serpent  in  Eden  God  or  Devil  ?  According 
to  Mrs.  W.  Kemp-'Welch — who  takes  the  woman-headed 
serpent  in  Michael  Angelo's  picture  of  The  Temptation 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel  **  as  a  text  for  the  purpose  of^ecall- 
ing  the  ancient  belief  of  the  Gnostics  that  the  serpent 
was  not  evil,  but  good — it  was  in  reality  an  incar- 
nation of  Divine  wi^om  which  summoned  the  human 
race  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelligence  than  that  which 
they  had  occupied.  Their  belief  was  that  Jehovah  was 
an  imperfect  spirit  proceeding  from  an  imperfect  moral 
system  and  keeping  mankind  in  a  state  of  moral  igno- 
rance. It  was  to  defeat  this  limitation  that  the  "  Sophia," 
the  wisdom  from  on  high,  emanating  from  God  Almighty, 
came  down  to  earth  in  order  to  raise  man  by  appealing 
to  the  woman  to  acquire  the  knowledge  which  was  indis- 
pensable for  their  development.  Hence  it  was  natural  to 
give  the  serpent  the  head  of  a  woman  as  the  giver  of  all 
good. ' 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  KINGSHIP. 
Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  in  his  chronique  of  the  month,  calls 
attention  to  the  evidence  afforded  in  November  to  the 
extent  to  which  kings  have  risen  in  public  estimation  of 
late  years.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Chamberiain  and 
perhaps  Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney,  the  important  p.rson- 
ages  of  the  month's  history  were  Royal  personages. 
Edward  VII.,  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  King  Carlos,  King 
Leopold,  and  the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph  have  been  much 
the  most  conspicuous.  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  thinks  that 
this  is  indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  sovereigns  have 
preceded  statesmen  as  rulers  of  events. 

ENGLISH  AS  IT  WAS  SPOKE, 

Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake  contributes  an  interesting  paper  on 
"  Changes  in  the  Pronunciation  of  English."  **  Tea  "  we 
all  know  was  once  pronounced  "  tay,"  as  it  still  is  by  the 
lower  orders  in  Ireland;  but  few  people  know  that 
"  sea  "  was  once  pronounced  "  say."  In  the  eighteenth 
century  "  mead  *  was  pronounced  "  made  "  and  **  scene  " 
"  sain.  "  Are  **  was  pronounced  "  air  " — another  instance 
in  which  modem  vulgar  speech  preserves  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  past  ages.  Pope  made  "join"  to  rhyme 
with  "  line,"  and  there  is  no  doubt,  says  Mr.  Easti^e, 
that  the  rhyme  was  unimpeachable. 
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THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  THE  DUAL  ALLLXNCE. 
Mr.  Demetrius  Eoulger,  in  a  paper  on  **  A  Possible 
Addition  to  the  Dual  Alliance,"  suggests  that  Holland 
and  Belgium  may  throw  in  their  lot  with  France  and 
Russia.  The  addition  of  thirteen  million  Netherlanders 
to  France  as  allies  would  redress  at  a  stroke  the  deficiency 
of  her  population  as  compared  with  Germany.  Mj. 
Boulger  thinks  this  new  connbination  is  not  only  possible, 
but  probable,  and  declares  that  we  must  be  prepared  for 
the  contingency.  Both  nations  dislike  and  dread  the 
Germans,  and  if  Belgium  were  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  France  on  the  Austro-Roumanian  basis,  Holland 
would  soon  follow.  The  alliance  with  Russia  would  not 
hinder  this,  as  Russia  has  a  good  name  in  the  Nether- 
lands, which  are  largely  interested  in  her  material 
development. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Hon.  Boyd  Winchester,  late  U.S.  Minister  in 
Switzerland,  protests  against  the  "  Ignoble  Use  of  the 
Classics,"  which  is  involved  in  making  them  mere  school- 
room drill.  Lord  Burghclcre's  translation  of  VirgiPs 
Georgics  is  continued.  Mr.  Harold  Gorst  contributes 
Part  II.  of  his  "  Story  of  the  Fourth  Party.** 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  for  December  opens  with 
"  Diplomaticus's"  paper  on  "The  Greatest  Colonial  Minis- 
ter,'* which  I  have  noticed  elsewhere.  I  have  also  noticed 
elsewhere  Mr.  Wells'  "  Mankind  in  the  Making."  Of 
the  other  papers,  the  most  elaborate  and  interesting  is 
that  of  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall. 

RACE  AND  RELIGION. 

Sir  A.  C.  Lyall  deals  with  the  fundamental  difference 
which  exists  between  the  Western  European  idea  of  the 
State  and  the  Eastern  and  primitive  conception  of  race 
and  religion  as  demarcating  factors  between  different 
kingdoms,  and  between  the  different  nationalities  in  these 
kingdoms.  As  in  Austria,  so  in  the  East,  race  and 
religion  still  unite  and  isolate  the  populations  in  groups, 
and  form  the  great  dividing  and  disturbing  forces  that 
prevent  or  delay  the  consolidation  of  settled  nationalities. 
Sir  A.  C.  Lyall  thinks  that  in  Asia  the  strength  of 
religious  and  racial  sentiments  is  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing.  The  practical  importance  of  this  fact  for  the 
great  empires  which  rule  over  many  races  and  religions 
is  very  great,  proving  as  it  does  that  it  is  impossible  to 
impose  a  uniform  type  of  civilisation  over  different 
varieties  of  the  human  species. 

MUNICIPAL  SOCIALISM. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Socialism  Sub  Rosa,"  Mr.  J.  A. 
R.Marriott  continues  the  campaign  against  municipalisa- 
tion  of  services.  He  maintains  that  the  number  of 
so-called  monopolies  is  very  few,  water  being  a  necessity 
for  all  ;  but  gas  is  not  a  monopoly,  in  the  sense  that 
people  who  do  not  want  to  consume  it  can  use  other 
substitutes.  The  objection  to  municipal  housings  lies  in 
the  fact  that  if  the  houses  are  let  at  commercial  rents 
little  good  is  done,  while  if  they  are  let  at  less  a  privi- 
leged body  of  tenants  is  created.  As  to  the  alleged 
advantage  which  lies  in  the  cheapness  of  municipal 
capital,  Mr.  Marriott  maintains  that  if  the  municipalities 
embark  on  all  kinds  of  undertakings,  interest  on  municipal 
loans  will  go  up.  He  predicts  ruined  cities  with  rows  of 
uninhabited  houses,  and  workshops  from  which  industry 
has  fled. 


A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  asks,  "Are  the  Public 
Schools  a  Failure?"  and  answers  the  question  in  the 
negative.  The  present  attack  upon  the  public-school 
system  is  made  m  the  name  of  science.*  But  Baron  de 
Coubertin  thinks  that  by  these  attacks  the  formation  of 
character  carried  on  in  the  schools  is  endangered.  He 
contrasts  the  results  of  Continental  and  English  schooling 
in  the  following  words  : — 

A  young  Englishman  realises  from  the  start  that  the  success 
of  his  enterprises  depends  upon  himself  and  his  personal  quali- 
ties. Of  course  he  knows  that  he  may  meet  with  ill-luck,  but 
everyone  runs  an  equal  chance  of  that.  With  that  exception  he 
admits  that  all  rests  with  him,  and  if  he  fails  he  puts  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  blame  on  himself.  Take,  on  the  con- 
trary, any  young  European  brought  up  in  the  worship  of  science. 
He  applies  the  scientific  formula  which  he  carries  m  his  bruin. 
If  he  fails  he  verifies  his  formula  ;  he  has  made  no  mistake,  the 
formula  is  quite  correct.  Clearly,  then,  he  ought  to  succeed, 
and  if  he  has  not  the  world  muit  be  made  wrong  and  society  is 
out  of  joint.  Reasoning  of  this  sort  prevails  to  such  an  appall- 
ing extent  throughout  the  world  that  it  is  a  real  rest  to  escape 
from  it  ;  and  one  of  my  chief  sources  of  satisfaction,  when  I  am 
in  England,  is  that  I  no  longer  hear  those  declamations  against 
all  that  exists  which  are  so  common  in  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  almost  every  other  country. 

IRELAND  AND  THE  KING. 

Mr.  M.  McD.  Bodkin  contributes  a  paper  entitled 
"  Why  Ireland  is  Disloyal,"  from  which  I  quote  on|)*  one 
passage : — 

The  King  is  personally  popular  in  Ireland  ;  far  more  popular 
than  was  ever  Queen  Victoria,  whose  coldness  and  neglect  to 
the  last  year  of  her  reign  awakened  bitter  and  natural  resent- 
ment. The  Queen  matle  no  secret  of  her  hostility  to  the  great 
Home  Rule  statesman,  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  King,  as  Prince  of 
Wales,  displayed  his  friendliness  and  admiration  never  more 
openly  than  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  heroic  struggle  for 
Home  Rule.  The  story  goes  that  His  Majesty,  when  he  last 
visited  this  country,  was  sorely  troubletl  to  find  that  here  alone^ 
within  the  vast  circuit  of  the  Empire,  was  there  active  dis- 
affection and  disloyalty,  and,  it  is  believed,  that  he  wis 
sympathetic  and  statesmanlike  enough  to  seek  the  remedy  in 
juitice  and  conciliation.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  belief  is 
general  amongst  Irish  Nationalists  that  His  Majesty  personally 
favours  the  great  conciliation  scheme  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  two  nations. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  ARMY". 

Mr.  R.  A.  Johnson,  writing  on  "  The  New  Army 
System  and  the  Auxiliary  Forces."  makes  out  a  strouj^: 
case  against  compulsory  service.  He  maintains  that  thj 
advantages  of  a  conscript  over  a  volunteer  army  are  un- 
real and  illusory.  We  shall  never  require  the  numbers 
that  conscription  would  provide,  and  to  except  half  the 
population,  whether  by  interest  or  ballot,  from  the  obli- 
gation of  service  would  lead  to  disastrous  jealousies  and 
discontent.  A  conscript  army  would  necessitate  a  train- 
ing suited  to  the  lowest,  not  to  the  average  intelligence. 
Another  point  which  Mr.  Johnson  insists  on  is  that  the 
present  proposal  to  assimilate  regulars  and  volunteers  is 
not  only  bound  to  fail,  but  is  a  hopeless  perversion  of  the 
greatest  lesson  of  the  war. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Among  the  other  articles  is  Dr.  Bcattie  Crozier^s 
"  Problem  of  Religious  Conversion,"  Mary  Ducl.iux's 
paper  on  "The  Youth  of  Taine,''  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Aflalo's 
annual  review  of  "  The  Sportsman's  Library'."  There  is 
a  paper  on  the  new  Irish  theatre  by  Mr.  Stephen  Gw)'nn> 
and  a  short  poem  by  Mr.^  Walter  Lennard. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Tn^ConUmporary  Review  for  December  contains  only 
nine  articles,  which  make  up  by  their  length  for  their 
fewness.  The  most  interesting  of  them  is  Miss  Edith 
Sellers'  paper  .on  "  The  Russian  Temperance  Com- 
mittees," which  I  have  quoted  from  elsewhere.  I  have 
also  noticed,  among  the  Leading  Articles,  the  paper  on 
"  CathDlicism  v.  Ultramontanism."  The  number  opens 
wi\li  M.  Paul  Sabatier's  reprint  of  his  address  on  "  St. 
FrancFs  and  the  Twentieth  Century,"  in  which  the  saint's 
"  spirit  of  poverty  "  is  defined  in  the  following  way  : — 

St.  Francis  preached  the  spirit  of  poverty  to  the  poor  as  well 
as  to  the  rich ;  and  he  makes  no  distinction  between  the  poor 
man  who  covets  the  place  of  the  rich  and  the  rich  man  who 
knows  neither  love  nor  liberty  because  his  heart  is  eaten  away 
by  avarice.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  two  men  is  identical  ; 
they  are  prisoners,  the  one  to  what  he  possesses,  the  other  to  his 
desire.  They  have  not  the  spirit  of  poverty  ;  they  have  not  the 
Franciscan  spirit. 

HOW  TO  STOP  RUSSIA  ABSORBING  ASIA. 

Mr.  Alexander  Ular  contributes  a  paper  on  "  England, 
Russia  and  Tibet,"  in  which  he  makes  the  following 
suggestion  for  stopping   the   Russian  absorption  of 

Asia  : — 

First  of  all,  available  means  of  communication  are  wanted, 
they  being  the  most  indispensable  instrument  of  economic  inva- 
sion ;  and  they  should  be  constructed  at  all  points  where 
economic  irruption  into  Russian  dominions  in  Asia  or  Russian 
spheres  of  interest  can  be  attempted.  Tibet  herself  is  of  no 
consequence  in  this  respect.  But  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
block  of  territory  ought  to  be  surrounded,  embraced,  broached 
like  a  cask  by  what  may  be  called  drainage  canals,  the  double 
aim  of  which  would  be  to  draw  into  English  commerce  and  manu- 
facture the  natural  riches  of  the  countries  in  question,  and  to 
glut  all  Russian  dominions  and  spheres  of  interest  in  Asia  with 
English  goods,  so  as  to  make  them  an  English  market  and 
render  utterly  impossible  any  Russian  or  native  industry,  unless 
under  English  control.  The  execution  of  this  vast  scheme  is 
much  easier  than  it  might  seem  at  first  sight.  The  roads  for 
economic  invasion  ought  to  be  laid  out,  as  a  simple  glance  on  the 
map  will  show,  in  the  East  and  on  the  West  of  the  Himalaya 
and.  Hindu-Kush  Ranges ;  the  first,  in  order  to  connect  India 
by  a  direct  and  solid  line  of  communication  with  the  British 
commercial  realm  in  the  Yang-tsze  valley,  and  to  prevent 
future  Russian  efforts  in  Western  China  by  introducing  as  soon 
as  possible  English  business;  the  second,  in  order  to  attack 
d.irectly  Russian  economic  life  at  its  weakest  and  most  sensitive 
point,  in  Turkestan. 

FORMS  OF  JUSTICE  IN  MOROCCO. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  in  his  chronique  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  methods  of  torture 
employed  in  Morocco  by  the  Sultan's  agents  : — 

Hydra-headed  despotism — the  worst  conceivable  form  of  mis- 
government — is  temperecl  by  murder  and  revolt,  and  these  crimes 
in  turn  are  punished  by  penalties  which  can  hardly  be  described 
in  English.  Thus  during  the  insurrection  of  five  years  ago  the 
Sultan  put  a  price  of  three  shillings  on  the  head  of  every  insur- 
gent brought  in  by  his  soldiers.  The  latter,  desirous  of  earning 
the^most  money  with  the  least  possible  labour,  cut  off  the  heads 
oCcamel-drivers,  peasants,  and  other  harmless  people  who  came 
in  their  way,  and  exchanged  them  for  Spanish  dollars,  where- 
upon the  offer  of  prize  money  was  withdrawn  and  the  soldiers 
deserted  in  scores.  The  prisoners  taken  among  the  insurgents 
had  aa  iron  collar  put  round  their  necks,  and  then  a  chain  was 
passed  through  some  thirty  or  forty  such  collars,  so  that  all  the 
wretched  men  had  to  stand  or  lie  down  together,  even  when 
some  of  the  number  were  corpses.  During  the  Angera  rising, 
which  look  place  three  years  previously,  many  of  the  rebels  had 
their  right  hand  slashed  to  the  bone  at  every  joint  on  the  inside. 
Salt  was  then  sprinkled  on  and  rubbed  into  the  wounds.  A 
sharp  flint  stone  was  next  placed  on  the  bleeding  palm,  which 
was  closed  tightly  over  Ir  and  kept  shut  by  a  piece  of  raw  hide 
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which  was  made  fast  to  the  wrist,  the  left  hand  being  meanwhile 
bound  behind  the  back,  so  that  it  should  not  release  the  right. 
The  hide-bound  hand  was  then  plunged  in  water,  taken  out, 
and  left  to  contract  in  the  heat,  inflicting  maddening  torture  on 
the  sufferer,  who,  if  he  did  not  die  from  blood-poisoning,  was 
set  free  at  the  end  of  nine  days — a  cripple  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 


THE  NEW  LIBERAL  REVIEW. 

The  New  Liberal  Reznew  for  December  contains 
nothing  of  particular  note.  I  have  noticed  briefly  else- 
where Mr.  B.  W.  Findon's  plea  for  municipal  concerts  for 
the  poor.  The  number  opens  with  a  defence  of  the 
Liberal  League  by  "  Onlooker,"  who  says  that  a  perfectly 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  League  will  be  found  in  the 
Leicester  speech  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 
The  members  of  the  League  had  expressed  their  agree- 
ment with  the  views  lu-ged  by  Lord  Rosebcry  in  his 
Chesterfield  oration  ;  and  they  were  therefore  included  in 
the  ban  which  had  been  pronounced  at  Leicester  on  those 
views  ;  and  after  that  they  could  only  remain  in  the 
party  as  an  organised  body. 

AN  UNLITERARY  PARLIAMENT. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Leonard  reflects  upon  the  lack  of  hterar}* 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  finds  the  produc- 
tions of  only  thirty  M.P.'s  recorded  in  the  "  Literary 
Year  Book."  He  makes  some  suggestions  for  remed>ing 
the  deficiency  : — 

I  should  have  liked  to  find  for  notice  a  historical  novel  by 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  autobiography,  *'  Tales 
of  the  Turf,"  written  in  collaboration  by  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr. 
Lowther,  some  really  literary  school  prize  for  the  National 
Society  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  an  idyll  of  the  sea  by  Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles,  sequels  to  his  uncle's  political  novels  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
(though  the  experiment  would  have  been  perilous),  With  the 
Wild  Geese  "  by  Mr.  Redmond — only  Miss  Lawless  has  appro- 
priated the  title — ^and  **  Poems  of  Empire"  by  Mr.  Labouchere, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Southey  and  the  Battle  of  Blenheim. 
OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Karl  Blind  contributes  a  paper  on  the  Bretons  of 
France,  in  which  he  points  out  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
belief  that  the  Bretons  are  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Gauls  ;  instead  of  which  they  are  descendants  of 
immigrants  from  Britain.  There  is  an  article  on  the 
American  Labour  War.  Lord  Brassey  writes  two  pages 
on  "  How  to  attain  Liberal  Unity,"  without  making  any 
practical  suggestion.  Mr.  S.  P.  Kerr  writes  on  Dickens 
as  a  Liberal,  and  Mr.  Henry  Leach  defines  "  The  Party 
Whip." 


The  Idler. 

Like  the  phoenix  of  old  the  Idler  has  risen  from  the 
ashes  of  its  former  self  in  a  transformed  and  improved 
state.  The  December  number  has  an  interesting  article 
on  the  Assouan  dam,  which  we  have  noticed  eleswhere. 
There  is  also  a  third  instalment  of  the  story  of  the 
Humbert  scandal.  Of  course  fiction  is  well  represented, 
and  the  editor  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  havin<; 
included  some  of  the  sayings  of  Mr.  Dunne's  inimitable 
philosopher,  Mr.  Dooley. 


The  Christmas  Number  of  the  London  Magazine 
contains  sixteen  full- page  pictures  entitled  "The  London 
Art  Gallery,"  and  a  mass  of  well-illustrated  miscellaneous 
reading.  Most  of  it  is  fiction,  but  the  articles  describing 
Coutts'  Bank,  the  Mighty  River  of  Wheat  which  flows 
from  the  Canadian  Prairie  to  the  British  baker's  oven, 
and  the  account  of  Holywell,  or  a  Welsh  "  Lourdes,"  are 
of  a  more  serious  turn.  . 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  editor  of  the  National  Review^  in  his  "  Episodes 
of  the  Month,"  inserts  a  somewhat  lame  apology  for  what 
has  been  called  "  Sir  Horace  Rumbold's  Indiscretion." 
Wc  are  told,  firstly,  that  Lord  Cranbowrne  did  not  read 
the  "  indiscretion  "  with  care  ;  secondly,  that  the  object 
of  the  article  was  merely  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Kaiser 
Francis  Joseph  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  Sir  Horace  merely 
uttered  truisms  of  ancient  histor)'.  This  is  quite  true,  no 
doubt;  but  truisms  of  ancient  history  are  not  always  to  be 
expressed  with  impunity  by  highly-placed  diplomats.  For 
publishing  the  attack  on  Germany  at  the  time  of  the 
German  Emperor's  visit  the  editor  himself  takes  respon- 
sibility. The  campaign  against  Germany  is,  however, 
kept  up  this  month,  both  in  the  editorial  comments  and 
in  an  article  on  "  The  British  Admiralty  and  the  German 
Navy,"  which  I  notice  elsewhere. 

PROTECTION  FOR  THE  FARMER. 

Otherwise  there  is  little  in  the  National  calling  for 
notice.  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Williams,  writing  on  **  A  Country- 
side Forlorn,'*  depicts  the  ruin  of  agriculture  in  depres- 
sing fashion,  and,  unlike  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  declares 
for  Protection  as  the  only  remedy  : — 

What  is  wanted  is  to  give  just  the  stimulus  to  native  produc- 
tion which  would  bring  into  cultivation  the  millions  of  acres  in 
this  country  which  are  capable  of  growing  wheat,  but  which  are 
not  at  present  cultivated.  The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  by  a 
reversion  to  the  sliding-scale  system.  I  don't  presume  to  say 
what  should  be  the  starting-point  of  the  sliding  scale.  Wheat 
at  40s.  a  quarter  used  to  be  regarded  by  farmers  as  the  necessary 
price  in  order  to  yield  a  fair  profit.  But  with  the  general 
cheapening  of  commodities  which  has  taken  place  in  recent 
years  it  might  be  that  35s.  would  be  enough,  and,  accepting  that 
figure,  the  sliding  scale  would  work  thus  :  W^hen  the  price  of 
wheat  is  35s.  let  there  be  no  import  duty  except  the  is. 
registration  fee,  and  that  might  be  remitted  in  the  case 
of  Colonial  wheat.  When  the  price  falls  below  35s. 
let  there  be  a  countervailing  import  duty  ;  when,  on  the 
contrary,  it  rises  above' 36s.,  let  even  the  r^istration  fee  be 
removed.  Of  course,  in  years  to  come  it  might  be  necessary  to 
revise  the  thirty-five  shilling  basis,  if  and  when  the  general 
purchasing  power  of  money  altered  ;  but  under  present  conditions 
the  figure  named  would,  I  think,  be  found  a  fair  and  moderate 
basis.  Thirty-five  shilling  wheat  would  not  be  oppressive  to  the 
consumer  ;  it  represents  the  average  price  of  the  decades  i(!82-9i, 
years  in  which  the  country  was  assumed  by  everyone  to  be 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  cheap  loaf ;  while  the  abrogation 
of  the  duties  when  the  price  exceeded  36s.  would  ensure  con- 
sumers against  high  prices  in  times  of  deficient  harvest  in 
Jingland. 

MR.  ARNOLD  WHITE'S  ACCURACY. 

Captain  Crofton,  R.N.,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
challenges  the  statements  made  in  Mr.  Arnold  White's 
article,  "  Gunnery  v.  Paint."  Mr.  White's  own  figures, 
he  says,  show  that  gunnery  is  improving.  In  speaking 
of  misses  and  hits.  Captain  Crofton  points  out  that  misses 
by  a  hair-s  breadth  are  counted  as  misses,  though  if  the 
target  were  a  battleship  400  feet  long  they  would  not  be 
misses  at  all  : — 
The  statement  that  officers  are  promoted  by  the  Admiralty 
because  their  ship  is  spick  and  span,  and  not  because  she 
'ihoots  straight,"  is  a  statement  and  nothing  more  ;  no  proof 
whatever  is  given  in  support  of  this  assertion,  and  as  bearing  on 
rhe  question  it  will  be  found  that  the  majority  of  officers  promoted 
have  either  been  gunnery  or  torpedo  lieutenants. 

MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  ASCENDENCY. 

Mr.  A.  M.  White,  in  the  chronique  of  "  American 
Affairs,"  declares  that  the  moral  of  the  recent  elections  is 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  the  Republican  Party.  The 
President  was  the  real  issue  before  the  country.    He  was 


the  only  personality  on  either  side  to  inspire  confidence  or 
respect.  Without  him  the  Republicans  would  have  been 
hopelessly  routed.  They  won  because  of  their  standard 
bearer.  In  another  part  of  the  chronique  Mr.  Low  deals 
with  the  growth  of  Socialism  in  America.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  Socialistic  vote  made  a  gain  of  more  than 
300  per  cent,  in  the  last  year.  The  Socialist  leaders 
declare  that  they  have  five  million  adherents. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen  writes  on  "  Bro\yning's  Casuistr)-," 
and  Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins  proves  that  Shakespeare 
wrote*"  Titus  Andronicus."  Major-General  Sir  E.  Collen 
contributes  some  appreciative  reminiscences  of  Lord 
DufTerin's  Viceroyalty  in  India.  There  is  an  elaborate  but 
purely  statistical  article  by  Mr.  F.  Harcourt  Kitchin  on 
**  Financial  Aspects  of  the  London  Water  Question." 


THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

The  Monthly  Review  for  December  opens  with  some 
deserved  praise  of  Mr.  Calderon*s  "  Adventures  of  Downv 
V.  Green,  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford."  Of  the  other 
articles,  I  have  noticed  briefly  elsewhere  Mr.  W.  Beach 
Thomas's  on  "  Canada  and  Imperial  Ignorance,"  and  Mr. 
R.  E.  DelPs  on  **  Democracy  and  the  Temporal  Power." 
There  is  an  extremely  amusing  skit  on  the  methods  of 
some  of  our  popular  novelists,  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson. 

THE  AGE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Sir  Edward  Fry  writes  on  **  The  Age  of  the  Inhabited 
World."  The  difficulty  of  solving  the  problem,  he  says, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  biologists  and  geologists  on  the  one 
harui,  and  physicists  on  the  other,  demand  for  the  pro- 
cesses of  evolution,  erosion  and  deposition  a  lapse  of  time 
which  physicists  are  constrained  to  deny.  The  biologists 
demand  for  evolution  as  much  as  2,700,000,0050  years, 
while  Professor  Wallace,  summing  up  the  opinion  of 
many  eminent  geologists,  declares  that  the  commence- 
ment of  life  cannot  be  less  than  500,000,000  years  ago. 
Lord  Kelvin,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  only  from 
20  to  40  million  years  have  passed  since  the  consolidation 
of  the  earth.  Sir  Edward  Fry  proceeds  to  bring  the 
biological  estimates  into  conformity  with  the  physical 
estimates  by  proving  that  the  variation  of  species  may 
proceed  by  sudden  modification,  and  that  therefore  the 
evolution  of  modem  species  does  not  necessarily  require 
the  vast  time  which  the  biologists  demand  on  the 
"  assumption  that  variation  always  goes  on  slowly. 

RUSSIAN  FOLK  SONGS. 
Mr,  A.  E.  Keeton  contributes  an  interesting  paper  on 
"  The  Songs  of  the  Russian  People,"  one  of  which  I 
quote  : — 

Oh,  it  isn't  sleep  that  bows  my  head. 
It's  the  drink,  the  drink  that's  in  ii  I 
And  it  foments  there  and  will  not  out  t 

But  I'll  up  and  away  to  the  valley 

Where  the  wild  red  raspberries  grow  ; 

And  meet  a  little  Cossack  girl  from  the  Don, 

I'll  ask  her  to  show  me  whither  this  footpath  Icadi 
To  the  forest  dark  or  the  open  field, 
The  open  field  of  the  ripe,  bright  corn. 

And  she'll  show  me  whither  the  footpath  leads. 

To  the  thick  green  bush  where  the  nightingale  Mngs, 

And  my  father  will  call,  will  call  me  home  I 

Call  away,  old  chap,  call  away  and  shout. 
You'll  not  see  me  home  to-day  nor  to-morrow, 
And  I'll  only  com*  when  the|morning  dnwns  irr^-y  !• 
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KING  AND  COUNTRY. 

In  Kifi^  and  Country  iot  December  Mr.  Oscar  Brown- 
ing, who  is  now  the  guest  of  Lord  Curzon,  his  oldest 
Eton  pupil,  begins  a  series  of  letters  from  India.  They 
are  brightly  written.  Mr.  Williams  empties  the  vials  of 
his  wrath  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  treating  the  generously  patriotic  action  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  in  so  scurvy  a  fashion  as  to  justify  Mr.  Williams, 
in  his  own  opinion,  in  describing  **  our  champion 
Imperialist  Minister  "  as  using  terms  of  studied  injustice 
and  ungenerosity.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  action  was  an 
exhibition  of  cowardice  and  churlishness  which  is  enough 
to  make  Englishmen  blush  with  shame,  as  well  as 
experience  keen  disappointment.  Mr.  Mauchlen  is 
allotted  twenty  pages  of  space  for  an  essay  upon 
**  Bums  and  the  Lower  Creation."  Guy  Boothby  writes 
a  somewhat  pathetic  short  story  entitled  "  Bones, 
Imperialist."  Mr.  A.  P.  Green  makes  an  educational 
suggestion  to  the  effect  that  all  workers  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty  should  have  the  option  of  leaving  their  work  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  least  two  days  a  week  on 
condition  that  they  should  spend  two  hours  at  least  on 
each  of  these  evenings  in  the  evening  school.  Mr. 
Stanley  Little,  in  an  article  o^  "  Britain's  Destiny," 
explains  how  it  is  that  although  he  has  the  lowest  possible 
opinion  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  English,  he 
should  nevertheless  be  so  enthusiastic  for  extending  their 
sovereignty  over  other  races.  His  explanation  is  some- 
what curious.  He  says  :  "Our  very  crassness  of  blood, 
our  very  coarseness,  which  exceeds  the  coarseness  and 
crassness  of  many  Africans — and  certainly  the  Zulu  is 
far  more  refined — is  the  very  quality  which,  in  an  Impe- 
rial race,  is  most  to  be  prized.  The  unblushing  selfish- 
ness of  the  Englishman  makes  him  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  wherever  he  happens  to  stray.  The  Briton  is 
neither  subtle,  nor  aesthetic,  nor  intellectual,  but  he  has  an 
unerring  instinct  for  the  best  things  of  the  earth,  and  by 
pushing  and  elbowing  he  has  taken  to  himself  all  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  world."  Therefore  Mr.  Little 
thinks  that,  as  a  measure  making  for  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number,  the  permanent  unity  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  continued  dominance  of  the 
British  race  shmild  be  championed. 

The  editor  has  been  sending  a  circular  to  the  clergy 
asking  them  whether  the  growing  pride  in  the  Empire 
should  not  be  utilised  as  a  disciplinary  and  charitable 
force  in  every  parish  throughout  Great  Britain  suffragan 
and  subsidiary  to  religion.  He  says  he  has  received 
thousands  of  replies,  and  he  has  been  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Imperialism  of  a  Jingoistic  character  has  no 
foothold  at  all  amongst  the  clerg\'  as  a  body.  He  can- 
didly confesses  that  he  was  not  prepared  for  such  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  bold  expression  worthy  of  the 
days  of  John  Knox,  both  about  monarchy  and  the 
Empire.  This,  he  says,  is  indeed  a  painful,  though  it 
may  be  a  wholesome,  revolution  of  clericiil  feeling. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  published 
samples  of  these  revolutionar)'  expressions  of  opinion, 
as  he  calls  them.  This,  indeed,  is  light  in  a 
dark  place.  Mr.  Astley  Cooper  publishes  some  more 
letters  concerning  his  proposal  to  establish  a  day  in  the 
year  to  be  observed  everywhere  as  an  Empire  Day,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
letters  he  has  received  proves  that  the  Sovereign's  binh- 
«lay  is  the  annual  Empire  Day.  But  he  has  now  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  need  to  have  a  special 
Empire  Day  each  year,  because  ever>'  day  is  now  an 
ICinpirc  Day,  so  full  are  the  papers  of  Empire,  so  large  a 
^.art  does  it  play  in  our  daily  conversation. 


THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW. 

The  Empire  Review  contains  a  very  interesting  paper, 
illustrated  with  diagrams,  by  Mr.  George  Moores,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  possibility'  of  the  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  by  England  in  weights  and  measures. 
Mr.  Moores  maintains  that  teaching  our  children  arith- 
metic and  tables  of  weights  and  measures  costs  the  nation 
in  direct  cash,  paid  for  time  wasted  in  this  unnecessary 
teaching,  1,37 5,000  a  year.  Nine  months  of  the 
child's  school  life,  he  estimates,  are  wasted,  and  he 
averages  the  cost  of  a  child's  keep  for  that  time  at 
./lo,  and  estimates  the  annual  loss  to  parents  at 
;^9,ooo,ooo  sterling.  He  is  not  in  favour  of  the 
adoption  of  the  French  metric  system.  He  thinks 
that  the  English  inch  should  be  used  as  a  unit,  which 
would  do  away  with  all  tables,  and  there  would  be  no 
call  for  Greek  or  Latin  prefixes.  The  Westinghousc 
Electrical  Company  already  works  on  the  inch 
decimalised  ;  and  Mr.  Moores  thinks  that  the  English 
metrical  system  would  be  introduced  without  in- 
curring extra  cost  or  entailing  any  change  in  th? 
present  methods  of  work.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
French  metric  system  were  introduced,  he  says  that 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  alone  of  the  alterations 
necessary  in  weights  and  measures  would  amount  to 

1 50,000,000. 

Mr.  Kopsch,  the  Statistical  Secretary  of  the  Imperial 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  points  out  the  significance, 
and  criticises  the  provisions,  of  the  new  Anglo-Chinese 
Treaty.  Mr.  Lipset,  the  editor  of  the  Civil  and 
Military  Gazette^  Lahore,  describes  what  Lord  Curzon 
has  done  since  he  went  to  India.  The  Rev.  R. 
McC.  Edgar  discusses  the  nationalisation  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Ada  Cambridge  has  a  bright  and 
lively  paper  on  her  memories  of  Melbourne  ;  and  Dr. 
Tonkin  writes  on  the  customs  of  the  Hausa  people^ 
concluding  his  paper  with  a  charming  story  of  how  a 
Hausa  maiden  of  twelve  fell  in  love  with  him  and 
proposed  to  marry  him. 


THE  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

I  HEARTILY  congratulate  the  editor  and  the  proprietor 
of  the  Fall  Mall  Mat^asine  upon  their  December  number. 
At  last  we  have  an  English  magazine  which,  both  in 
letterpress  and  illustration,  need  not  fear  comparison  with 
the  best  of  the  American  magazines.  The  number  con- 
tains a  delightfully  illustrated  paper  upon  Henna  and  hi;* 
works,  under  the  title  "  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women."  It  is 
one  of  the  best  illustrated  papers  that  have  ever  appeared 
in  the  English  monthly  periodicals.  There  is  also  another 
paper  of  exceptional  interest  entitled  "  Seven  New  Cathe- 
drals." It  is  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Philpott.  It  is  illustrated  with 
excellent  pictures  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Truro,  Westminster. 
Brisbane,  Cape  Town,  New  York,  Berlin, and  Liverpool.  In 
the  New  York  Cathedral,  which  will  cost  a  million  sterling, 
there  will  be  seven  chapels  opening  upon  the  apse  at  the 
end  cf  the  choir,  each  accommodating  150  worshippers. 
In  these  chapels  divine  ser\ice  will  be  conducted  in 
seven  different  languages — German,  French,  Italian, 
Swedish,  Spanish,  Armenian,  and  Chinese.  I  notice 
elsewhere  two  leading  articles,  the  first  of  the  series 
of  Master  Workers,  which  is  devoted  to  the  Bisho;) 
of  London,  and  the  other  a  copiously  illustrated  paper 
entitled  "  The  King  at  Home,"  which  is  written  and 
published  by  special  permission.  The  rest  of  the 
magazine  is  devoted  to  fiction  and  caricatures  of  thi* 
month. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

THEA^or/A  American  Review  for  November  is  a  fairly 
good '  number,  but  contains  nothing  brilliant.  I  have 
noticed  amon^  the  leading  articles  Mr.  Reitz's  paper  on 
the  South  African  settlement,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells'on  Zola, 
the  Rev.  M.  Caster's  article  on  Roumania  and  the  Jews, 
and  Lady  Henry  Somerset's  account  of  her  farm  colony 
for  dipsomaniacs.  Signor  Leoncavallo,  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  How  I  wrote  Pagliacci,"  describes  his  early 
strtiggles. 

JAPANESE  POLITICS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Griflis  contributes  an  interesting 
article  on  The  Development  of  Political  Parties  in 
Japan."  Every  experiment,  except  the  coming  and 
inevitable  one  of  pure  party  government,  has  been  tried, 
apparently  without  resulting  in  a  stable  system.  Govern- 
ment by  a  cabinet  obedient  to  Parliamentary  mandate 
was  impossible  as  long  as  the  **men  of  1868  "  were  alive  ; 
but  with  their  gradual  disappearance  party  government 
is  becoming  recognised.  The  Japanese  Constitution  of 
1889  had  the  defect  that  instead  of  being  a  covenant 
between  the  throne  and  people,  it  was  a  work  of  art  and 
logic,  in  which  only  a  certain  percentage  of  power  was  given 
to  the  two  houses  of  the  Diet.  The  duty  of  the  Diet  at 
present  is  to  give  advice  and  to  consent,  the  Chambers 
being  regarded  as  a  council,  and  not  as  assemblies  which 
are  delegated  by  the  people  to  control  the  Government. 

MR.  A.  D.  WHITE  AND  THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 

Mr.  Wolf  von  Schierbrand,  in  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  Mr.  A.  D.  White,  the  retiring  U.S.  Ambassador  in 
Berlin,  speaks  of  his  attitude  to  the  Hague  Conference 
in  the  following  terms  :— 

A  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  underlying  international  arbi- 
tration, he  devoted  himself  enthusiastically  to  the  labours  of  that 
memorable  gathering.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  held  in  most 
countries,  and  particularly  on  the  European  continent,  that  the 
conference  was,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  fiasco,  he  returned  from 
it  to  his  post  in  Berlin  with  the  firm  conviction  thai  this  con* 
ference  marks  the  be^ning  of  a  new  epoch  in  human  affairs, 
and  that  it  is  nothmg  less  than  the  entering  wedge  in  the 
colossal  edifice  over  whose  portal  it  is  written  that  might  is 
above  right.  .  .  .  Mr.  White  holds  that  enough  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  practical  good  by  this  initial  conference,  of 
^  immense  a  scope  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  has  been  but 
the  forerunner  of  other  and  more  sweeping  reform  conventions 
of  the  same  nature.* 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  VIRCHOW, 

Karl  Blind  contributes  some  interesting  personal 
recollections  of  Virchow,  of  whom  he  says  : — 

It  was,  generally  speaking,  a  prominent  and  excellent  trait  in 
Virchow*s  character  that  he  kept  his  mind  impartially  open  to 
anything  he  considered  right  or  good,  whatever  country  it  came 
from.  In  this  sense,  whilst  being  a  German  patriot  of  unbending 
Liberal  principles,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  truly  inter- 
national man — cosmopolitan  in  the  best  acceptation  of  the  word. 
When  in  matters  of  sanitary  import  he  found  praiseworthy 
arrangements  in  this  or  that  case,  even  in  backward  Russia,  he 
hastened  to  proclaim  the  fact  loudly  enough  with  his  usual 
incisiveness  of  language.  This  was  not  done  with  the  purjjose 
of  gaining  favour  abroad,  but  with  the  object  of  spurring  his 
own  countrymen  to  stronger  exertion.  His  was  a  kind  of  cold 
enthusiasm,*'  as  it  has  been  called,  and  it  often  found  utterance 
in  sharp,  even  satirically  bitter  sayings,  little  relished  by  advcF- 
saries,  time-serving  trimmers,  and  popularity  hunters. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  several  other  articles  of  interest,  among 
•which  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Hobson's  on  "  Compulsor>' 
Arbitration  in  Industrial  Disputes.'*  Mr.  John  Barrett 
writes  on  "  America  in  China.''  There  are  two  articles 
on  American  finance. 


Cassiep's  Magazine. 

The  December  is  a  special  number  devoted  to  the 
machine  shop.  In  consequence,  it  appeals  only  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  technical  working  of  shops. 
To  the  ordinary  reader  the  most  striking  feature  is  the 
huge  size  of  the  magazine  itself.  There  are  272  pages  of 
illustrated  text  and  192  pages  of  advertisements,  although, 
by  a  peculiar  system  of  pagination,  there  appear  to  be 
232  of  the  latter.  The  cover  is  rather  striking,  but  more 
suitable  for  a  journal  devoted  to  art  than  for  a  magazine 
dealing  specially  with  the  machine  shop. 


The  Lady's  Realm. 

A  SUPERB  reproduction  of  Ellis  Roberts'  portrait  of  the 
present  Duchess  of  Sutherland  opens  the  Christmas  issue 
of  the  Lady 5  Realm^  and  is  in  itself  alone  sufficient  to 
confer  distinction  on  the  number.  But  there  is  much 
besides  that  is  most  attractive.  The  romance  of  Aurora 
Konigsmarck,  the  brilliant  but  unfortunate  mother  of  Mar- 
shal de  Saxe,  is  written  by  W.  H.  Wilkins  in  a  way  which 
suggests  that  even  to  fashionable  ladies  history  may  be  made 
intensely  interesting.  A  tinge  of  romantic  scandal  may 
not  be  without  its  uses  in  commending  a  study  of  the 
past  to  fair,  if  listless,  readers.  More  strenuous  tastes  are 
appealed  to  by  Miss  Gertrude  Bacon's  sketch  of  the 
leading  lady  scientists  of  England,  and  by  Miss  Florence 
Bright's  story  of  Madame  Dieulafoy's  adventures  in 
male  attire  and  in  the  company  of  her  explorer  husband 
amid  the  wilds  of  Persia.  Christmas  in  the  children's 
hospitals,  with  Queen  Alexandra  as  fairy  godmother, 
provides  Mrs.  Tooley's  tireless  pen  with  fresh  inspira- 
tion. Christmas  in  German  Courts  and  cottages  is 
sketched  by  Countess  von  Bothmer,  and  Countess  De  La 
Warr  gives  glimpses  of  Christmas,  past  and  present. 
There  is  plenty  of  fiction,  and  the  eternal  claims  of  dress 
receive  the  usual  loving  attention. 


The  Magazine  of  Commerce. 

The  second  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Commerce 
maintains  its  position  as  an  ddition  de  luxe  of  a  com- 
mercial periodical.  It  is  distinguished  by  two  plates, 
one  of  Vicat  Cole's  Pool  of  London,  tlje  other  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  a  paper  by  F,  G.  Green  on 
Papermaking,  sumptuously  illustrated  in  colour  from 
original  drawings  by  Mr.  Stephen  Reid.  Mr.  H.  Heaton's 
"  Cables,  Tables,  and  Fables  "  and  Mr.  Woolacott's 
"American  Invasion  Bogey**  require  separate  notice. 
"  An  Expert "  describes  the  Crossley  (English)  and  the 
Northrop  (American)  looms.  The  American  loom  saves 
so  much  labour  that  an  operative  in  charge  can  mind 
sixteen  to  twenty- five  of  them  without  assistance,  whereas 
under  the  old  system  the  limit  was  from  three  to  four 
looms.  Mr.  W.  R.  Lawson  rubs  in  the  defects  of  the 
Port  of  London,  the  docks  of  which  no  longer  meet 
modern  requirements,  not  having  room  enough  for  pre- 
sent day  steamers  with  their  increased  length  and  depth. 
He  urges  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  deepened 
channel  and  in  open  wharves,  as  in  the  New  York  Har- 
bour. He  says  the  harbour  service  of  New  York  is  one 
which  any  port  may  envy.  Mr.  Yoxall  deals  faithfully 
with  the  difficulties  of  schoolmasters  in  educating  pupils 
for  business.  He  deplores  the  way  in  which  they  are 
hampered  by  out-of-date  conventions. 

The  latest  number  of  the  Kivisia  Musicalc  Italiana 
contains  several  interesting  articles,  notably  one  on  Scan- 
dinavian Music,  by  A.  Soubics  ;  another  on  Louis  Nieder- 
meyer,  by  H.  Kling,  and  a  third  on  Rameau,  by  M. 
Brenet. 
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There  are  several  interesting  articles  in  the  December 
number. 

PORTSMOUTH  DOCKYARD. 

Mr.  W.  Price,  \vriting  as  a  casual  observer,  points  out 
some  of  the  inefficiencies  of  the  Royal  Dockyard  at  Ports- 
mouth. A  Royal  Dockyard,  he  says,  is  just  a  big 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  establishment  that  is  pre- 
vented by  red  tape  from  becoming  as  efficient  at  all  points 
as  the  best  of  private  yards  are. 

He  illustrates  this  by  pointing  out  that  if  a  private  firm 
needs  new  machinery  it  promptly  gets  it : — 

But  such  business-like  directness  is  impossible  in  the  dockyards. 
First,  the  Admiralty  has  to  be  brought  to  recognise  that  the 
new  machine  is  wanted  ;  then  the  various  departments  con- 
cerned have  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration.  Eventually 
the  thing  gets  so  far  that  it  is  put  into  the  next  year's  estimates'; 
and  then  the  peculiar  system  of  allocating  expenditure  operates 
to  produce  further  delay.  Instead  of  the  required  article  being 
purchased  outright,  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  allowed  towards 
the  cost  of  it,  a  part  of  the  work  is  done,  and  the  remainder 
carried  over  till  the  next  financial  year. 

He  mentions  that  there  is  plant  at  Portsmouth  in  use 
which  no  enterprising  shipbuilder  would  think  of 
retaining,  that  the  dockyard  is  so  poorly  equipped  with 
engineering  machinery  that  the  engines  of  even  a  small 
cruiser  cannot  be  built  without  seriously  interfering  with 
the  repairing  and  refitting  work  on  other  vessels.  The 
coaling  facilities  are  miserably  inadequate.  The 
machinery  used  in  the  block  mills  was  designed  by  the 
elder  Brunei  in  1801.  This  speaks  well  for  their  lasting 
ciuality,  but  hardly  for  the  up-to-dateness  of  a  modern 
industrial  establishment. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Price  that  the  yard  was  begun  in 
Tudor  times.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  covered 
just  eight  acres.  It  now  spreads  over  three  hundred. 
Dry  dock  No.  i,  still  in  use,  dates  from  1340,  and  is 
floored  with  stout  oaken  slabs.  It  is  253  feet  9  inches 
long,  and  $7  feet  i  inch  deep.  Nos.  14  and  15,  the  most 
modem  in  the  yard,  and  amongst  the  finest  in  the  world, 
are  565  feet  6  inches  long,  and  one .  94  feet,  the  other 
82  feet  deep. 

THE  MARINE  ENGINE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Fyfe  contributes  an  interesting  article  upon 
the  marine  steam  turbine.  Its  uses  are  chiefly  for  war- 
ships, passenger  steamers,  and  pleasure  yachts.  The 
chief  difficulty  with  the  former  is  that  warships  seldom 
are  called  upon  to  go  at  full  speed,  and  the  steam  turbine 
does  not  show  high  efficiency  when  working  much  below 
the  power  for  which  it  was  designed.  In  consequence, 
the  new  destroyer  V^lox  has  two  sets  of  engines,  one  of 
the  turbine  and  the  other  of  the  ordinary  reciprocating 
type.  They  are  so  arranged  that  the  turbine  is  only 
used  when  high  speed  is  required.  The  benefit,  however, 
will  be  greater  in  the  case  of  cruisers  and  battleships  than 
in  the  case  of  smaller  vessels.  Mr.  Parsons  thinks  that 
a  fort>'-four-knot  cruiser  would  be  quite  possible. 

The  ATwr^'-  Edward  and  the  Queen  Alexandra^ 
which  were  fitted  with  turbine  engines,  proved  a  great 
success  on  the  Clyde,  being  both  speedy  and  economical. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  cross-Channel  traffic  will  be 
revolutionised  next  year  by  the  new  turbine  vessels  which 
are  being  built  for  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway 
and  for  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway.  The  vessels 
are  to  have  a  speed  of  twenty-five  knots,  and  the  small 
space  required  for  the  machinery  makes  it  possible  to  give 
much  better  accommodation,  although  the  boats  are  the 
same  size  as  those  now  in  use. 


OF  Reviews. 

Mr.  James  Swinburne  contributes  a  clever  article 
upon  an  imaginary  white  lead  invention,  and  a  company 
the  inventor  forms.  The  history  of  several  recent 
companies  can  be  read  between  the  lines.  The  argument 
at  the  beginning  of  the  article  gives  a  good  idea  of  its 
scope  : — 

Conventionality  and  hatred  of  novelty — one  reason  for  want 
of  enterprise  in  England.  Different  waj's  of  financing  an  inven- 
tion. Finance  in  early  stages.  The  syndicate  and  its  troubles. 
Inertia  and  want  of  enterprise  in  moneyed  men.  The  limited 
company  and  its  -vils.  A  typical  inventor  and  his  difficulties. 
His  own  industry  will  not  have  him.  Outsiders  ignorant.  He 
gets  up  a  syndicate.  He  gives  up  most  of  his  interest.  The 
syndicate  gets  short  of  money.  Forming  a  large  company.  The 
ways  of  promotors.  Indecision.  Waste  of  time  and  money. 
Final  flotation.  Outrageous  capital.  Incompetent  directors^ 
Final  catastrophe.    What  is  wanted. 


THEl  ENGINEERING  [MAGAZINE. 

The  December  number  opens  with  a  very  interesting 
article  on  the  Panama  Canal  by  General  Henr)'  L. 
Abbot. 

THE  REGULATION  OF  THE  CHAGRES  RTVER. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  the  builders  of  the  canal 
have  to  confront  is  the  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  the  Chagres 
River  in  flood.  The  popular  belief  is  that  the  river  rises 
$2  feet  in  two  hours  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  greatest 
known  rise  in  a  given  time  was  in  1890,  when  the  water 
rose  25  feet  in  seventeen  hours.  The  floods  are  all 
carefully  compared,  and  tabulated  results  show  that 
the  floo(d  of  1879  the  worst  recorded.  That  flood 
is  therefore  taken  as  the  standard  on  which  all  plans 
for  regulation  must  be  based.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  going  on  as  to  whether  a  single  lake  or 
two  would  be  the  best  way  of  coping  with  the  extra 
volume  of  water  during  times  of  flood  or  freshets.  The 
American  Commission,  which  was  ver}'  much  hurried^ 
favoured  the  first;  but  the  engineers  of  the  new  company, 
whose  work  and  researches  throughout  have  been  very 
accurate  and  thorough,  favour  the  latter.  Certainly  its 
advantages  seem  manifold.  Nature  has  favoured  the 
plan  with  two  lakes,  and  the  one  lake  plan  presents 
many  technical  difficulties  which  cannot  be  entered 
into  in  a  short  review.  General  Abbot  boldly  assumes 
that  in  the  course  of  years  the  traffic  through  the  Panama 
Canal  will  average  about  three  times  that  which  at  present 
goes  through  the  Suez  Canal !  In  concluding,  he  touches 
once  more  on  the  great  advantage  of  the  Panama  route 
over  that  of  Nicaragua. 

General  Abbot  makes  no  mention  of  some  of  the  most 
formidable  difficulties  to  be  overcome — namely,  earth- 
quakes and  fever.  There  are  not  wanting  men  who  have 
been  on  the  spot  and  studied  the  problem  who  say  that 
the  Panama  route  presents  so  many  difficulties  that  it 
can  never  be  finished,  and  the  twenty  million  pounds  to 
be  spent  on  it  will  be  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  remaining  contributions  are  rather  technical.  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan  gives  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
foundry  management  in  the  new  centur>'.  Cost-finding 
methods  for  moderate-sized  shops  are  described  by  Mr. 
H.  L.  Arnold.  The  economical  significance  of  a  high  wage 
rate  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Perby  Longmuir.    He  says  : — 

If  it  be  wiser  to  have  a  skilled  doctor  and  an  expert  lawyer, 
if  it  be  of  more  pleasure  to  listen  to  a  prima  donna  than  an 
artiste  of  fourth  or  fifth  rate,  if  it  be  of  more  profit  to  have  th* 
services  of  a  good  tailor  and  a  first-class  Cook,  will  it  not  also 
prove  economical  to  have  the  ser\4ce  of  efficient  workmen — even 
though  their  rate  may  be  high  ? 
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LA  REVUE. 

Both  numbers  of  La  Revue  for  November  contain 
much  interesting  reading.  The  most  prominent  feature 
is  M.  Finot^s  article  on  French  and  English,  which  I  have 
noticed  elsewhere.  In  both  numbers  there  is  rather  less 
literature  and  more  life  than  is  usual  in  French  reviews. 

In  the  number  of  November  1st  M.  Camille  Flam- 
marion,  writing  on  **  The  Pendulum  of  the  Pantheon," 
gnves  a  number  of  interesting  facts  concerning  the  rotation 
of  the  earth.  He  says  that  if  the  geocentric  theor>'  of  the 
earth  were  adopted,  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies  assumed 
to  move  around  it,  the  sun,  in  order  to  complete  its  daily 
circuit,  would  have  to  move  at  a  speed  of  10,695  kilo- 
metres a  second,  and  the  nearest  fixed  star  at  the  rate  of 
2,941,000,000  kilometres  a  second.  The  physical  proof 
of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  afforded  by  a  swinging  pen- 
dulum was  repeated  in  the  Pantheon  on  a  great  scale  by 
M.  Flammarion  and  others  last  February.  A  steel  wire 
no  less  than  sixty-seven  metres  long  was  used  for  suspend- 
ing the  globe  of  the  pendulum.  Each  oscillation  took 
eight  seconds,  and  owing  to  this  great  swing  the  displace- 
ment of  the  plane  of  oscillation  can  be  seen  almost 
immediately.  A  pendulum  of  this  size  continues  to  swing 
for  several  hours. 

Dr.  Merck  describes  the  discovery  of  the  microbe  and 
serum  of  whooping  cough,  which  has  been  made  by  a 
young  Belgian  doctor  named  De  Leiu-iaux. 

M.  Jean  Jussieu  writes  on  the  Literary  Movement  in 
England,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  our  widely- 
read  popular  novelists  of  to-day  will  survive  among  our 
posterity.  He  is  not  enamoured  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine  or 
Miss  Marie  Corelli,  and  details  the  extent  to  which 
"  bluff,"  by  which  no  doubt  he  means  puffing,  influences 
the  sales  of  English  and  American  novels. 

The  November  15th  number  contains  an  article  by 
M.  J.  Novicow  on  **The  Pretended  Inferiority  of 
Women,"  an  inferiority  in  which  M.  Novicow  does  not 
believe.  M.  Novicow  attributes  any  difference  there 
may  be  between  the  achievements  of  men  and  of  women 
to  the  character  of  our  social  order.  Among  animals,  as 
among  savages,  the  females  are  not  inferior.  He  points 
out  with  justice  that  there  are  greater  differences  between 
individual  men  than  there  is  between  the  average  man 
and  the  average  woman  ;  and  if  we  exclude  women  from 
civic  rights  because  of  a  general  supposed  inferiority  of 
the  whole  sex,  why  do  we  not  discriminate  against 
individual  men  who  are  often  much  more  inferior  in 
intelligence  to  their  fellow-men  than  women  are  How- 
ever, M.  Novicow  goes  farther  than  this,  for  he  will  not 
admit  that  women  as  a  whole  are  inferior  intellectually  or 
even  physically  to  men.  "  If  we  could  measure  the 
muscular  strength  of  all  men  and  of  all  women,"  he  says, 
**  who  knows  if  we  should  not  obtain  an  average  equal  for 
the  two  sexes  ? "  To  the  argument  that  maternity  will 
prevent  women  rivalling  men  in  the  active  world,  M: 
Novicow  replies  that  the  average  woman  who  lives  perhaps 
720  months  is  only  incapacitated  from  this  cause  for  ten  or 
twelve  months,  while  many  of  the  greatest  men  have  been 
invalids  for  nearly  their  whole  lives. 

M.  Georges  Caye  describes  a  new  electrical  accumulator 
invented  by  a  French  engineer,  M.  Paul  Schmitt.  M.  Caye 
maintains  that  M.  Schmitt's  accumulator  is  more  efficient 
than  Mr.  Edison's,  which  has  been  so  much  talked  about 
of  late.  He  says  that  an  electrical  carriage  of  the  old 
type,  carrying  accumulators  weighing  300  kilogrammes, 
ca.n  travel  at  most  85  kilometres  without'  recharging, 
whereas,  fitted  with  M.  Schmitt's  accumulator,  weighi^ng 
only  200  kilogrammes,  it  would  cover  105  kilometres  with- 
€>iit  recharging. 


An  article  of  a  very  different  character  is  that 
signed  "  Un  Diplomate  Russe,"  dealing  with  railway 
developments  in  the  Near  East.  The  writer  declares 
that  Russia  has  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  the  Bagdad 
Railway.  The  German  line  will  always  be  secondary  to 
the  Russian  lines  from  Orenburg  or  from  Vladikavkaz, 
which  form  the  direct  route  to  India.  A  Russian  line 
through  Persia  will  finally  solve  the  problem.  The 
Russian  Diplomatist,  in  conclusion,  declares  that  the 
Bagdad  Railway  will  be  of  very  little  use  to  Turkey  from 
a  military  point  of  view  should  war  break  out. 

Other  articles  of  interest  are  M.  Camille  Mdlinaud's 
"  Psychology  of  Passion,"  and  M.  G.  Savitch's  paper  Dn 
the  novels  of  Madame  Dmitrieva,  a  Russian  writer,  whom 
he  describes  as  "  Le  Romancier  de  I'Espdrance." 


LA  REVUE  DE  PARIS.. 

The  most  striking  articles  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  are 
noticed  elsewhere. 

The  editors  are  also  able  to  offer  their  readers  the  first 
portion  of  what  promises  to  be  a  brilliant  volume  of 
memoirs  written  by  Madame  Judith  Gautier,  the  talented 
daughter  of  the  famous  Theophile  of  that  ilk,  several  of 
whose  novels  have  become  classics.  Very  charming,  and 
giving  a  delightful  picture  of  the  famous  writer's  home 
life,  are  these  simply  written  pages  ;  among  other  v'lv'id 
pen-pictures  is  a  curious  account  of  Beaudelaire,  the 
eccentric  genius  who  seems  to  have  thoroughly  lived  up 
to  his  reputation  for  oddity. 

HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  AN  EDITOR,. 
On  one  occasion,  when  meeting  a  literary  friend,  who 
was  also  a  publisher,  in  the  street,  Beaudelaire  suddenly 
said,  "  Let  us  go  and  take  a  bath  together."  **  Cer- 
tainly," answered  the  other,  not  willing  to  appear  sur- 
prised at  this  singular  proposal.  Accordingly  the  two 
found  their  way  to  one  of  the  many  bathing  establish- 
ments which  even  now  still  survive  in  the  older  quarters  of 
Paris.  Scarcely  had  the  editor  settled  himself  down  to 
enjoy  his  warm  bath  when  he  heard  Beaudelaire  call  out, 
"  Now  that  you  can  no  longer  defend  yourself,  dear 
friend,  I  will  read  you  my  five-act  tragedy  ! "  It  should 
be  explained  that  in  those  days  the  taking  of  a  bath  ivas, 
in  » Paris,  a  lengthy  and  important  business  ;  the  longer 
the  bather  stayed  in  the  warm  water  the  better  It  was 
supposed  to  be  for  his  health. 

FRANCE'S  NAVAL  PROBLEM. 

The  most  topical  article  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  deals 
with  the  French  naval  manoeuvres  of  1902.  The  writer 
has  preferred  to  remain  anonymous,  but  he  is  evidentlv 
well  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject  of  the  world^s 
navies,  for,  unlike  so  many  French  military  and  naval 
critics,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  belittle  the  naval  supre- 
macy of  Great  Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  one 
of  those  who  regard  this  country  as  France*s  hereditary 
foe,  and  he  points  out  that  the  French  navy  may  some 
day  find  herself  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  sea  forces  of 
some  other  nation. 

He  gives  a  careful  analysis  of  the  recent  French  naval 
manoeuvres  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  he  points  out  that  by  far  the  most  interesting  section 
of  the  manoeuvres  was  that  which  concerned  the  attack 
on  Bizerta,  and  which  was,  he  says,  admirably  concerted 
and  managed. 

It  appears  that  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  French 
beat  the  record  hitherto  held  by  the  British  navy  as 
regards  rapidity  of  coaling,  and  he  asserts  that  the 
Bouvefs  crew  coaled  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  tons  an 
hour  ! 
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A  FRENCH  boy's  UPBRINGING. 

M.  Lavlsse,  who  in  addition  to  being  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Revui  de  Paris^  is  a  very  distinguished  man  of 
letters,  offers  some  curious  autobiographical  fragments, 
in  which  he  gives  with  some  detail  an  account  of  his 
upbringpn^.  His  was  a  thoroughly  old-fashioned  educa- 
tion, and  was  curiously  approximate  to  that  which  is 
given  to-day  to  the  British  public  schoolboy  ;  Greek  and 
Latin  played  a  great  part,  as  did  the  past  history  of 
France.  As  M.  Lavisse  quaintly  puts  it :  **  I  have  lived 
at  Athens  in  the  days  of  Pericles  ;  at  Rome  in  the  days 
of  Augustus  ;  and  at  Versailles  when  Louis  XIV.  was 
King."  And  yet  the  dry  bones  of  history  were  never 
clothed  with  any  of  those  picturesque  facts  which  do  so 
much  to  really  teach  us  the  truth  concerning  past 
civilisations.  Of  practical  things  the  boy  Lavisse  was 
taught  nothing  ;  indeed,  looking  back,  he  was  astonished 
that  he  was  not  sickened  with  all  learning,  and  above  all 
with  historical  learning  and  research.  After  leaving  school 
he  was  sent  to  the  famous  £cole  Normale,  which  with  so 
^any  young  Frenchmen  takes  the  place  of  our  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  teaching  there  was  in  those  days — 
presumably  some  forty  years  ago — very  much  what 
nad  been  that  of  the  schoolmaster,  but  some  attempt  was 
made  to  teach  the  young  men  general  culture.  There 
•swas  a  scientific  class,  with  which  those  pupils  concerned 
with  literature  were  allowed  to  have  nothing  to  do. 
M.  Lavisse  admits  that  since  his  day  great  reforms  have 
taken  place  in  the  Nicole  NormaU^  but  he  would  like  to 
see  the  younger  generation  taught  to  think  and  to  reason, 
and,  above  all,  taught  to  learn. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  include  an  elaborate  and  somewhat  dull 
paper  entitled  "  Bulgaria  and  Macedonia,"  and  a  more 
lively  article  concerning  France  and  Siam,  and  the  recent 
treaty.  Of  literary  value  is  an  account  of  Anton  Tchek- 
hoff,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Russian  writers,  but 
ivhose  work  is  little  known  abroad. 


LA  NOUVELbE  REVUE. 

The  editors  of  La  Nouvellc  Revue  make  a  great 
attempt  to  be  up-to-date,  and  on  the  whole  they  succeed 
far  better  than  do  their  greater  rivals. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  YOUNG  CRIMINAL. 

M.  Raffalotich,  who  is  quite  an  authont>''  on  crimin- 
O'Ogy,  gives  some  account  of  a  curious  manual,  lately 
issued  in  Germany  and  Austria  and  addressed  to  police 
court  judges  and  to  the  heads  of  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Departments.  The  manual  might  well  serve  as 
guide  to  a  Sherlock  Holmes,  for  in  it  the  author,  a  Pro- 
fessor Gross,  of  the  Prague  University,  deals  at  length 
with  every  side  of  the  modern  criminal.  Though  he 
admits  that  the  average  criminal  is  by  no  means  an 
interesting  or  romantic  individual,  the  Professor  declares 
that  the  under-world  of  evil-doers  form  a  caste  apart, 
having  their  own  language,  their  own  mysterious  signs, 
and  even  their  own  alphabet,  with  the  aid  of  which  they 
render  their  written  communications  meaningless  to 
those  not  in  the  secret.  The  Professor,  being  an 
Austrian,  naturally  deals  at  some  length  with  the 
Bohemian  criminal,  apparently  an  amazingly  clever 
and  brilliant  specimen,  equally  at  home  in  every 
great  city,  and  of  whose  special  characteristics 
the  writer  gives  some  curious  indications.  When 
a  wandering  Bohemian  wishes  to  let  those  of  his  own 
country  and  kind  know  that  he  is  about  he  crosses  two 
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bits  of  dead  wood  on  the  road  ;  when  he  desires  to 
indicate  death  is  in  the  neighbourhood  he  places  a  piece 
of  half-burnt  wood  and  a  little  straw  in  juxtaposition  ; 
and  he  signifies  danger  by  simply  showing  those  he 
wishes  to  warn  some  object  made  of  leather.  The 
Bohemian  is  a  remarkably  clever  thief,  and  seldom 
develops  into  a  murderer,  for  his  natural  astuteness 
scr\'es  him  to  get  out  of  any  scrape  into  which  bis 
nefarious  ways  may  have  led  him. 

THE  GREATEST  OF  FRENCH  WRITERS. 

Balzac,  of  whom  a  statue  has  for  the  first  time  just 
been  erected  in  Paris,  is  sometimes  styled  the  French 
Shakespeare.  As  an  actual  fact  the  author  of  the 
**  Com^die  Humaine  had  very  little  in  common  with  the 
author  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  He  was  the  first  of  the 
great  realists,  and  he  set  himself  to  describe  with  pitiless 
truth  the  French  world  of  his  day,  sparing  neither  rank, 
age  nor  sex.  Balzac,  the  man,  has  left  an  imperishable 
picture  of  himself  in  his  extraordinarily  lengthy  and  full 
correspondence  with  the  Polish  lady  who  ultimately 
became  his  wife.  In  these  letters  the  sympathising  reader 
follows  each  step  of  the  gigantic  struggle,  for  Balzac,  like 
so  many  men  of  genius,  was  no  manager  of  monc}' ;  he 
was  never  out  of  debt,  and  even  the  most  famous  of  his 
novels  were  written  more  \\ith  a  view  to  satisf>'ing 
his  creditors  and  to  obtaining  small  sums  of  ready 
money  than  in  order  to  win  fame.  The  great  realist 
was  in  his  oum  life  a  pure  idealist  He  confessed  to 
having  only  loved  three  women,  of  whom  the  first,  most 
passionately  adored,  was  twenty  years  older  than  him- 
self ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  each  of  these  three  love 
affairs  was  almost  certainly  Platonic  —  indeed,  bis 
devoted  affection  to  the  Countess  Hanska  lasted  for 
seventeen  years  and  was  almost  entirely  fed  by  letters, 
for  the  lady  for  whom  he  felt  so  romantic  an  affec- 
tion was  an  irreproachable  wife,  and  she  only  became 
Madame  de  Balzac  after  some  years  of  widowhood. 

A  VANISHED  CONTINENT. 

It  is  strange  that  no  great  imaginative  writer,  such  as 
Victor  Hugo,  or  in  more  modem  days  Jules  Verne,  has 
chosen  to  take  the  vanished  continent  of  Atlantis  as  a 
scene  for  a  story.  M.  Dumoret,  who  deals  with  the 
whole  subject  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  is  evidently 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  various 
theories  put  forth.  As  a  geologist  he  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  world  has  utterly  altered, 
and,  to  give  an  example,  declares  that  without  doubt 
Great  Britain,  or  rather  the  spot  where  the  United 
Kingdom  now  stands,  was  once  entirely  under  some  six 
himdred  feet  of  water.  He  points  to  the  example  of 
Martinique  to  show  that  great  convulsions  of  Nature  are 
even  now  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  and  a  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  Iceland  was  completely 
devastated  by  a  geological  catastrophe,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  Java  was  more  or  less  changed  by  an  earthquake 
which  occurred  in  1822.  Ten  years  later  a  new  island 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  Mediterranean  off  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  but  after  some  years  once  more  sank  into  the  sea. 

SOME  OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Other  articles  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  consist  of  a 
curious  paper  concerning  the  foundation  and  organisation 
of  the  great  Napoleon*s  Imperial  Guard — that  wonderful 
corps  which  sung  its  death  song  at  Waterloo  ;  a  gossip- 
ing account  of  Baden-Baden  as  it  was  in  the  days  when 
the  old  German  Emperor  was  so  fond  of  the  lively  little 
watering  place ;  and  some  pages  of  interest  to  anti- 
quarians describing  the  village  games  of  ancient  France. 
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THE  REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Grandmaison's  article 
>n  insurance  against  old  age,  M.  Filon's  attack  upon 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  General  Zurlinden's  dramatic  escape 
from  a  German  fortress.  For  the  rest,  although  there  are 
some  interesting  papers,  there  are  none  of  outstanding 
importance. 

THE  SIAMESE  TREATY. 

In  the  first  November  number  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers 
delivers  a  strong  attack  upon  the  Franco-Siamese  Treaty, 
recently  negotiated  by  M.  Delcass^,  which  awaits  the 
ratification  of  the  French  Parliament.  The  famous 
explorer,  who  is  undoubtedly  an  authority  on  the  confused 
politics  of  this  region,  traces  the  histor>'  of  Franco-Siamese 
relations  from  1863,  when  King  Norodom  requested  the 
protection  of  France.  He  is  convinced  that  the  treaty 
endangers  both  the  security  and  the  finances  of  Indo- 
China,  that  it  humiliates  France  in  the  eyes  of  the  Asiatics, 
and  that  really  all  that  France  obtains  is  the  cession  of  a 
barren  tongue  of  land,  which  she  practically  controlled 
before,  and  of  two  provinces,  which,  though  a  little  more 
fertile,  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  their  administration. 

FRANCE  IN  THE  CENTRAL  SOUDAN. 

M.  Leroy-Bcaulieu  continues  his  interesting  scries  of 
articles  on  the  Sahara,  Central  Soudan,  and  the  Trans- 
Saharan  railways.  He  is  convinced  that  the  region  of 
Lake  Chad  is  a  kind  of  Eden.  There  is  there,  he 
declares,  a  new  Egypt,  perhaps  even  a  greater  Egypt, 
for  it  has  not  only  a  fertile  soil,  but  also  metallic  deposits, 
and,  moreover,  its  geographical  position  affords  it 
security.  To  bring  this  inner  Egypt  into  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  means  of  a  Trans-Saharan 
railway  is,  in  his  view,  the  mission  of  France.  This 
would  foster  an  enormous  trade  in  hides,  certain  tropical 
plants,  various  minerals,  salt,  sugar,  and,  above  all, 
cotton,  of  which  the  country  can  produce  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons.  It  is,  in  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu*s  opinion, 
the  last  chance  which  France  has  of  forming  an  African 
Empire,  and  if  she  misses  it  she  will  have  failed  definitely 
in  her  colonising  mission. 

THE  COLLECTIVIST  TENDENCY. 

M.  Prins,  in  concluding  his  papers  on  the  Collectivist 
tendency  of  the  age,  finds  fault  with  the  conception 
a  gigantic  State  organisation  of  industry,  like  the 
Creusot  or  Krupp  or  Pittsburg  factories  writ  large. 
Such  an  organisation  implies  the  subjection  of  the  workers 
to  a  series  of  directors  and  managers,  and  he  cannot  see 
in  what  respect  their  discipline  and  authority  would  be 
more  tolerable  than  that  which  now  exists.  He  goes  on 
to  say  that,  while  the  tendency  towards  social  organisa- 
tion is  actually  being  realised  under  our  very  eyes,  the 
Socialist-Collectivist  conception  is  vanishing,  and  the 
scientific  dress  with  which  Marx  clothed  it  is  falling  to 
pieces.  The  radiant  vision  of  a  hfe  in  which  all  would  be 
joy  and  harmony  and  beauty  and  love  and  happiness 
enables  poor  humanity  to  struggle  on  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  an  end  to  its  miseries.  Such  visions  are  all  very 
well  in  their  way,  but  M.  Prins  remorselessly  urges  us  to 
recognise  the  limits  both  of  our  knowledge  and  of  our 
power.  It  is  only  the  relatively  good  which  is  attainable. 
The  best  society  is  that  which,  while  not  proclaiming  the 
absolute  superiority  of  any  social  system,  yet  leaves  scope 
for  the  State,  for  the  individual,  and  for  the  corporation 
alike.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  flexibility  of  the  modern 
social  structure  which  M.  Prins  so  much  prefers  to  the 
rigidity  of  collectivism. 


GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

Frederic  Loli^:e,  in  the  Deutsche  Jxevue^  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  Emile  Zola's  private  life.  He 
prefaces  his  article  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  effect 
produced  by  Zola's  death  in  different  countries.  He  does 
not  think  that  outside  France  it  caused  much  stir,  and 
that  even  there  his  later  writings  were  not  nearly  so 
popular  as  his  earlier  ones.  Zola  much  preferred  living 
\ti  his  countT)^  house,  and  only  returned  reluctantly  to 
Paris  to  spend  the  winter  months.  Although  in  his 
writings  he  too  often  used  his  best  powers  in  depicting  the 
ugliest  and  most  trivial  in  men's  lives,  he  himself  was 
fond  of  originality,  fantasy  and  the  romantic.  His 
rooms  were  crowded  with  all  sorts  of  furniture 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  At  Medan,  where  he  loved 
to  be,  his  house  consisted  of  a  square  tower,  at  whose 
foot  nestled  a  small  dwelling-house.  He  worked  there  in 
a  very  high  and  large  room.  His  splendid  house  in  the 
Rue  de  Bruxelles,  where  he  died,  was  furnished  in  such  a 
way  that  the  visitor  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the 
fact  that  Zola,  since  becoming  one  of  the  wealthiest 
"  pachas  "  of  literature,  had  known  how  to  use  to  advan- 
tage the  experience  of  an  old  decorator  and  upholsterer. 
Everything  seems  to  have  been  in  extremely  good  taste. 
Mr.  Lolide  mentions  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain 
entry  into  Zola's  house,  his  visitors  being  limited  to 
intimate  friends.  Altogether,  the  article  gives  a  ver>'  read- 
able description  of  Zola  himself  and  of  his  dwelling  places. 

Karl  Blind  writes  upon  the  Shakespeare-Bacon  con* 
troversy,  and  Ulrich  von  Storch  continues  his  publication 
of  the  letters  and  diary  of  General  and  Admiral  von  Storch. 

Ulrich  von  Hassell,  in  the  Monatschrift fur  Stadt  und 
Land^  deals  principally  with  the  Colonial  Congress  and 
the  resolutions  it  arrived  at.  One  was  that  the  Congress 
shall  reassemble  in  1^5.  The  most  interesting  part, 
however,  is  that  relatmg  to  the  German  emigration  to 
Brazil.  That,  the  Congress  decided,  should  be  encouraged ; 
but  emigration  to  Argentina  should  not  be,  the  reason 
being  rather  a  singular  one.  So  much  corn  is  already  sent 
from  Argentina  to  Germany  that  no  more  is  wanted,  there- 
fore no  emigrants  to  that  country  are  to  be  countenanced. 
In  South  Brazil  there  are  not  such  facilities  for  the  export 
of  corn  ;  the  German  producer  at  home  will  not,  therefore, 
be  affected  by  any  competition,  so  emigrants  will  be 
encouraged  to  go  to  Brazil !  One  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  the  &ct  that  the  whole  note  of  the  Congress 
was  that  the  Colonies  were  entirely  for  Germany,  and 
that  all  export  from  them  should  be  to  Germany,  whilst 
the  Colonies  themselves  should  be  obliged  to  have  every 
requisite  sent  from  the  Fatherland.  Such  methods  do 
not  succeed  in  Colonies,  it  docs  not  tend  to  make  them 
popular,  and  it  limits  their  markets  and  therefore  cramps 
their  energies.  Very  little  notice  appears  to  have  been 
taken  of  the  Congress  by  the  German  papers,  and  it  is 
rather  surprising  to  learn  that  no  fewer  than  1,700  people 
took  part  in  it.  It  must  have  been  rather  unwieldy  to 
manage  such  an  assembly,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  well 
done  by  Duke  Albrecht  of  Mecklenberg.  There  is  rather 
an  interesting  article  upon  Spanish  Protestantism  and  the 
Inquisition  m  the  sixteenth  century  by  Dr.  A.  W. 
Hunziger. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  does  not  contain  many 
articles  which  are  of  interest  outside  Germany.  Wolf 
von  Schierbrand,  of  New  York,  writes  upon  the  New 
Imperialism  in  America,  but  although  his  article  is 
interesting  enough  it  only  covers  old  ground.  A  boy 
friendship  of  the  Emperor  Friedrich  is  described  by 
Mrs.  Ribbeck.  Richard  Fester  gives  an  account  oi 
Prince  Bismarck's  visits  to  Biarritz. 
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THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

Under  the  title  "An  Exhausted  People"  the  editor 
of  the  Nuova  Antplogia  (November  i6th),  Maggfiorino 
Ferraris,  continues  his  capipaign  in  favour  of  an  entire 
reorganisation  of  taxation  in  Italy.  He  opens  bis  article 
with  the  statement  that  Italy  is  the  most  heavily-taxed 
nation  of  the  civilised  world,  and  points  out  that  this  is 
the  result  partly  of  the  inevitably  heavy  expenses  of 
building  up  a  united  people,  and  partly  of  the  hand-to- 
mouth  expedients  by  which  successive  Finance  Ministers 
have  triea  to  make  up  the  deficits  of  past  Budgets.  Now, 
however,  the  tirpe  has  come,  if  the  prosperity  of  Italy  is 
not  to  be  gravely  imperilled,  for  an  equitable  readjust- 
ment of  taxation  and  a  reduction  of  the  national  burden. 
A  full  and  able  criticism  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's  recent 
book,  "  The  Principles  of  Western  Civilisation,"  is  con- 
tributed by  Professor  Loria,  of  Padua,  who  remarks  that 
although  the  supply  of  sociological  works  from  England 
is  small  they  are  usually  of  high  merit.  The  Italian 
professor  emphatically  disputes  both  the  premisses  and 
the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Kidd's  book,  but  he  welcomes  the 
work  as  a  brilliant  and  useful  contribution  to  sociological 
science.  F.  Crispolti  writes  an  excellent  article  (Novem- 
ber I  St)  in  support  of  the  International  League  against 
duelling,  pointing  out  that  in  Italy,  happily,  the  custom 
has  never  obtained  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  Germany,  France,  and  Austria. 

To  the  Rivista  Moderna  (October  15th)  Signora  Paola 
Lombroso  contributes  a  very  charming  article  on  "  Why 
Babies  love  Fables,"  pointing  out  that  it  is  cjuite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  children  have  any  predilection 
for  the  marvellous.  The  truth  is,  what  appears  marvellous 
to  us  is  no  more  marvellous  to  them  than  many  of  the 
most  ordinary  events  of  everyday  life  must  appear,  such 
as  a  fall  of  snow,  an  echo,  the  ringing  of  unseen  bells, 
and  so  on.  The  anonymous  political  leader-writer  of 
the  Rivista  Moderna  devotes  his  monthly  article,  under 
the  title  "  A  Sad  Odyssey,"  to  a  lamentation  over  the 
begging  tour  of  the  Boer  Generals  through  Europe,  which 
he  regards  as  a  mistake  on  their  own  part  and  a  damaging 
blow  to  the  dignity  of  England.  . 

Emporium^  thanks  to  the  excellence  of  its  numerous 
illustrations,  is  taking  a  front  place  among  Italian 
magazines.  The  November  number  contains  the  best 
account  we  h^ve  seen  of  the  recent  exhibition  at  Bruges, 
with  some  thirty  reproductions  of  the  finest  pictures 
exhibited  there,  and  a  very  ftiUy  illustrated  article  on 
wireless  telegraphy  by  F.  G.  di  Brazza.  There  is  also  an 
extremely  interesting  collection  of  portraits  and  carica- 
tures, including  one  by  Aubrey  Beardsley  of  Zola,  who 
continues  to  enjoy  an  extraordinary  amount  of  notice. 

Under  the  title  "Triumphant  Immorality"  the  CiviKd 
Cattolica  writes — or  rather,  shrieks — with  horror  over 
the  moral  condition  of  Europe  as  instanced  by  the  recent 
apotheosis  of  Zola.  The  evil  is  traced  to  secular  educa- 
tion. The  protest  would  have  been  more  effectual  had 
the  language  been  more  moderate. 

The  democratic  and  socialistic  experiments  through 
which  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  striving  to  solve 
their  industrial  problems  are  beginning  to  attract  atten- 
tion on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Rassegna 
Nazionalc  (November  ist)  summarises  some  of  the 
recent  Australasian  legislative  enactments  in  an  article 
called  "  The  Paradise  of  Workmen." 

The  Rivista  Iniernazionalc  (October)  publishes  a  ver>' 
laudatory  account  of  the  work  of  the  London  Catholic 
Truth  Society,  and  expresses  the  wish  that  a  similar 
society  for  the  spread  of  good'  and  cheap  literature  could 
be  started  in  Italy. 


;THE  dutch  IIAGAZINES. 

Elsevier  once  more  makes  a  welcome  variation  in  ibe 
article  with  which  it  opens  ;  it  is  not  about  an  artist  and 
his  work.  True,  it  concerns  a  kindred  subject,  but  that 
can  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Zilcken  tells  us  about  etching 
and  engraving  in  this  opening  article,  and  what  he  has  to 
say  is  interesting,  especially  as  he  gives  us  some  repro- 
ductions from  various  sources.  The  author  thinks  thai 
there  are  a  great  many  persons  who  do  not  comprehcxid 
the  difference  between  etching  and  engraving,  so  he 
begins  by  telling  his  readers  that  an  etching  is  done  with 
acids  and  an  engraving  is  executed  by  means  of  a  tool 
called  a  graver.  Some  early  notes  on  engraving  arc  to 
be  found  in  a  French  booklet  by  Abraham  Bosse,  a 
translation  of  which  appeared  in  Amsterdam  in  1662 ;  it 
was  illustrated,  and  some  of  the  pictures  are  reproduced 
The  illustrations  in  the  article  also  comprise  "  An  Etcher 
at  Work,^*  the  point  of  a  graving  tool,  the  manner  in 
which  the  tool  is  handled,  and  so  on.  The  other  ex- 
tents of  the  magazine  are  of  ordinary^  interest  ;  thej'  are 
worth  reading,  but  call  for  no  special  remark- 

The  condition  of  Java  gives  Mr.  C.  Th.  van  Deventer 
(in  De  Gids)  scope  for  an  exposition  of  the  financial 
position  and  relations  of  Holland  and  her  colony.  The 
poverty  is  greatest  in  Middle  Java ;  the  causes  of  the 
distress  are,  as  usual,  a  matter  of  opinion,  some 
believing  that  the  rapid  increase  of  the  p>opulation  is  the 
chief  factor.  The  method  in  which  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment deals  with  this  state  of  things  is  discussed  and 
criticised,  and  the  article  teems  with  facts  aiid 
figures.  He  was  a  wise  man  and  a  keen  student  of 
human  nature  who  said  that  ''we  are  not  alt€)g^er 
displeased  with  the  misfortunes  of  others,"  and,  if  it  be 
permissible  to  find  consolation  in  the  fact  that  others  are 
as  badly  situated  as  ourselves — as  we  are  sometimes 
taught — then  it  may  be  consolation  for  us  to  know  that 
there  is  another  India.  Dutch  politicians  appear  to  be 
awakening  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  situation,  which 
is  a  hint  for  us.  "  Charles  HalPs  Cr>' "  is  the  title  of  an 
essay  by  Mr.  Quack,  and  it  deals  with  the  opinions  of 
Charles  Hall  on  the  subject  of  labour  and  capital,  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  Hall  was  a  medical  man  who  went 
to  Holland  to  study  ;  the  quotations  from  his  boeks,  about 
a  .centur)'  old,  are  strikingly  modern.  Anna  Ekers 
description  of  the  battlefields  of  Sedan,  which  she 
visited  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  Zola*s  **  Debacle,' 
is  a  vivid  piece  of  writing,  recalling,  to  those  who  have 
entered  the  forties  or  are  older  still,  the  terrible  days 
of  thirty-two  years  ago.  "  Surrender  of  Napoleon,' 
"  MacMahon  Wounded,"  and  "  Death  of  MacMahon,* 
are  some  of  the  newspaper  headlines,  correct  or 
incorrect,  that  float  before  one's  mental  vision  on 
perusing  this  article.  Another  contribution  is  by 
Professor  van  Hamel,  on  Victor  Hugo's  Bibliography  in 
Holland. 

The  Wajang  Orang  is  a  dance,  not  a  monkey,  and  is 
to  be  seen  in  Java.  Mr.  Sastro  Prawiro,  a  Javanese, 
writes  about  it  in  Woord  en  Beeld.  The  Wajang  is  a 
ver>'  primitive  affair.  There  are  three  kinds,  of  which 
the  Orang  is  the  more  advanced  specimen,  and  was 
instituted  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 
princes  under  European  influence.  One  kind  of  Wajang 
is  a  sort  of  shadow  dance,  the  shadows  of  puppets  being 
thrown  on  a  sheet ;  another  kind  is  a  dance  of  wooden 
puppets  ;  while  the  Orang  is  the  same  terpsichorean 
exercise  performed  by  human  beings.  The  dance  is  one 
of  those  curious  native  amusements  that  entertain  the 
coloured  races  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  e\oIution  of 
dancing. 
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LEARNING  LANGUAGES    BY  LETTER-WRITING 


TH  E  problem  of  how  best  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  a  foreign  language  is  always  to 
the  fore,  and  the  question  is  exciting  as  much 
interest  in  France  as  in  England  just  now,  for  there  a 
new  programme  for  school  studies  has  been  arranged. 
All  pupils  must  have  reading-books  in  the  foreign  tongue 
which  contain  pictures  of  foreign  life,  brief  and  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  same,  and  accurate  ideas  of  contempo- 
rary manners  and  customs.  The  debated  question  is, 
Should  professors  utilise  magazines  and  newspapers  as  a 
vehicle  for  giving  the  details  demanded  by  the  authorities  ? " 
Apparently  a  journal  is  allowed,  for  there  is  an  addenda  to 
the  new  programme  to  the  effect  that  if  a  journal  be  used 
all  the  pupils  must  be  subscribers.  The  professors  who 
have  used  newspapers  as  a  part  of  the  class  work  are 
enthusiastic  ;  the  curiosity  of  the  students  is  excited 
by  the  freshness  of  the  news,  they  say.  There  seems 
to  me,  however,  a  radical  difficulty.  The  time  for  a 
foreign  language  lesson  is  short ;  it  is  impossible,  therefore, 
for  the  class  to  read  and  understand  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  any  foreign  newspaper.  And  as  the  news  is 
to  be  freshy  it  would  be  difficult  to  choose  suitably,  cost 
having  to  be  considered. 

CORRESPONDENCE  BY  PHONOGRAPH. 

Some  time  ago  a  young  Irishman  living  right  away  in 
the  country  asked  to  be  placed  in  correspondence  with  a 
Frenchman,  both  to  exchange  phonographic  cylinders. 
The  following  letter  from  the  French  partner  is  taken 
from  Quatre  Langues,  If  the  Irish  gentleman  sees  this, 
1  hope  he  will  tell  me  whether  the  plan  has  fulfilled  his 
expectations  also  : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  ought  to  thank  you  for  the  friendly  collaborator 
whom  you  have  found  for  me.  Up  to  the  present  he  has  seemed 
as  enchanted  with  the  phonographic  method  as  I  have  been. 
We  have  exchanged  several  letters  and  two  cylinders  each,  con- 
taining the  text  of  our  letters.  The  first  cylinders  were  difBcuIt 
of  comprehension  to  both  of  us,  as  neither  had  had  a  chance  of 
talking  with  a  native  of  the  other's  country  ;  but  when  the  second 
arrived  we  understood  almost  at  once.  Of  course  each  of  us 
had  made  continual  use  of  the  first  cylinder.  Every  word  was 
well  pronounced,  and  only  an  occasional  reference  to  the 
accompanying  letter  was  needed.  The  great  difficulty  is 
the  conveyance  of  the  wax  cyhnders.  I  am  better  off, 
because  from  France  I  can  send  the  cylinder  in  a  tin 
lx)x  for  sixpence,  including  registration ;  thus, '  as  I  have 
to  pay  sixty-five  centimes  for  a  new  cylinder,  the  total 
cost  for  about  five  hundred  words  is  a  little  over  a  shilling,  a 
small  amount  for  a  lesson  which  one  can  repeat  several  hundred 
times.  But  my  Irish  correspondent  is  not  so  fortunate.  If 
sent  by  book-post  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  must  remain  uncovered, 
and  the  first  was  damaged — whilst  the  one  he  sent  by  letter  post 
cost  him  nearly  is.  6d.  I  hope  you  will  make  these  facts  known, 
for  surely,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  friendship  between  those 
of  different  nationaUties,  it  is  true  that  "  The  heart  opens  readily 
to  a  voice  which  is  friendly." 

I  should  not  forget  to  mention  here  that  Quatre 
jMHgues  may  be  obtained  for  3jd.  from  the  Librairie 
Nony  &  Cie.,  63,  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  Paris.  The 
number  for  the  5th  October  contained  a  most  interesting 
article  on  the  scholars'  international  correspondence 
from  the  pen  of  our  friend,  M.  Mieille  ;  from  which  I  had 
fully  intended  to  quote  but  have  not  space  this  month. 

REPORT  FROM  LEIPZIG. 

Professor  Martin  Hartmann  has  just  issued  his  Mitthei- 
lungen  der  DeUtschen  Zentralstelle  fur  Int.  Briefwechsel  ; 
and  he  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  forward  it  to  inquirers  who 
would  like  the  full  German  text.    Six  stamps  should 


accompany  such  request.  He  gives  the  numbers  of  the 
correspondents,  a  report  of  the  foreign  recitations,  and 
other  interesting  details.  English  schoolboys  who  learn 
German  are  fewer  than  Germans  who  learn  English. 
But  another  point  he  strongly  emphasises  is  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  place  in  correspondence  students  of 
the  same  social  sphere  ;  and  he  desires  all  applications 
should  contain  not  only  name  and  age  of  pupil,  but  also 
position  in  school  and  the  business  of  the  father.  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  was  much  ashamed  to  have  returned 
to  me  a  letter,  or  rather  a  scrap  of  one,  sent  by  a  British 
schoolboy,  which  was  not  only  faulty  in  its  English  but  badly 
written,  incorrectly  spelt,  and  the  paper  a  roughly  torn 
scrap  from  a  note-book.  This  had  been  shown  by  the 
Professor  as  a  model  of  what  a  letter  should  not  be.  It 
is  better  that  a  correspondence  should  not  be  undertaken 
at  all  than  treated  in  such  careless  fashion.  It  would 
undoubtedly  be  better,  also,  if  we  could  pair  all  in  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  Yet  the  French  corre- 
spondence has  worked  out  fairly  as  a  whole,  the  more 
especially  as  an  unsuitable  exchange  is  always  rearranged 
when  brought  to  our  notice,  and  the  time  for  minute  care 
is  impossible  in  my  case. 

NOTICES. 

I  have  often  been  asked  for  the  name  of  a  French 
weekly  paper,  and  I  have  given  several.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  I  have  mentioned  Les  Annates  Politiques 
ct  Litt^raires,  price  los.  a  year,  or  2jd.  the  number,  to  be 
obtained  15,  Rue  St.  Georges,  Paris.  The  title  scarcely 
gives  the  whole  scope  of  the  magazine,  for  fashions, 
needlework,  cooker>',  etc.,  find  a  place  also.  Although 
it  is  twenty  years  old  I  made  its  acquaintance  only  lately, 
in  a  somewhat  remarkable  fashion,  which  I  must  tell 
some  day. 

Several  Danes  would  like  to  correspond  with  English 
folk  ;  as  would  also  many  young  Russians. 

Letters  from  young  Indian  students  desiring  correspon- 
dents are  waiting  for  answers  to  their  request. 

M.  Mieille  asks  me  to  mention  that  a  professor  at 
Angers,  who  is  an  excellent  coach,  desires  to  find  two 
boarders.  French  only  is  spoken,  and  the  fees  are  about 
^100  a  year. 

I  have  also  received  a  most  touching  letter  from  Cher- 
bourg ;  if  any  one  desiring  to  study  French  would  like  to 
go  or  send  children  there  will  they  send  to  me  for 
particulars  } 

A  young  Colonial  writes,  saying  how  much  he  would 
like  a  correspondent  in  another  Colony — say.  New  Zealand, 
the  Cape,  etc.,  etc.    Will  any  such  Colonist  respond  ? 

Some  time  ago  a  young  Englishman  cycling  through 
France  into  Germany  wanted  to  find  a  home  on  the 
exchange  plan,  he  intending  to  bring  back  as  guest  the 
son  of  the  house  where  he  might  be  received.  I  was 
unable  to  help  him  quickly  enough,  but  I  gave  him  the 
address  of  the  Berlin  gentleman  who  has  before  arranged 
such  exchanges,  and  I  have  had  since  a  most  enthiiwastic 
letter  from  the  cyclist.  He  says  the  fees  cost  him 
altogether  nearly  los.,  but  it  was  money  well  spent.  I 
will  send  the  Berlin  address  on  receipt  of  a  reply  postcard. 

Will  those  teachers  who  have  sent  in  scholars'  names 
kindly  excuse  if  delay  arises?  The  names  are  not 
printed  until  December  15th,  and  letters  may  scarcely 
arrive  before  holidays  begin.  The  end  of  October  and  of 
February  are  the  best  times  for  boys'  names  always. 

Adults  are  earnestly  asked  to  let  us  know  as  soon  -as 
they  receive  first  letters  from  abroad. 
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ESPERANTO:  AH  AUXILIARY  INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE. 


I HAVE  to  announce  the  formation  of  the  first 
Esperanto  Society  in  England.  This  tobk  place  on 
Friday,  November  7th,  at  Keighley,  in  Yorkshire,  a 
fitting  place,  as  the  Keighley  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
the  first  in  England  to  join  the  delegation  for  the  promo- 
tion of  an  auxiliary  international  language.  The 
inaugural  meeting  elected  Dr.  Zamenhof  as  Hon. 
President,  Mr.  J.  Rhodes  President ;  Mr.  Beavers, 
the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  other 
notables,  are  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  members  already 
enrolled  amount  to  forty-three. 

We  hope  shortly  to  follow  this  up  by  the  establishment 
of  a  similar  club  in  London,  whilst  Mr.  O'Connor  will 
probably  have  given  his  first  lesson  before  this  issue  of 
the  Review  is  published.  A  goodly  number  of  the  little 
manual  of  Mr.  Geoghegan  has  been  asked  for.  Some 
people,  however,  feel  their  need  of  more  help  in  acauiring 
facihty,  and  therefore  we  are  sending  out  some  leanets  at 
id.  each,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract.  These 
leaflets  are  not  intended  to  be  complete  instructors,  but 
to  act  as  auxiliaries  to  the  little  No.  52.  There  will  most 
likely  be  eight  of  these  leaflets,  and  before  all  are  finished 
it  will  probably  be  decided  whether  the  MM.  Hachette 
publish  the  more  scientific  instructors  or  if  we  do.  I  have 
heard  that  some  of  our  readers  did  not  quite  understand 
that  the  firm  of  Hachette  publish  only  French  versions 
of  Esperanto  literature,  and  am  sorry  if  my  words  have 
unintentionally  misled  them. 


give  away  that.^  So  let  us  welcome  Esperanto, 
or  any  other  auxiliary  tongue,  which  will  let  us 
keep  and  enjoy  our  own,  without  compelling 
all  nations  to  acquire  it.  In  this  I  think 
lies  the  great  charm  of  an  artificial  language.  We  all 
— English,  French,  Germans,  Russians,  Swedes  or 
Hungarians — meet  on  the  same  level.  If  we  ^acA  have 
had  equally  to  study  this  chosen  language,  one  is  not 
superior  to  the  other,  and  this  at  once  gives  a  sense  of 
comradeship.  Supposing  a  Frenchman  meets  an  English- 
man, and  tne  tongue  spoken  is  English.  The  English- 
man has  a  fluent  member  at  his  service,  and  the  French- 
man feels  it.  Supposing  the  meeting  of  an  Englishman 
and  a  German,  and  the  tongue  German,  the  Englishman 
is  now  the  more  embarrassed  ;  but  if  both  have  had  to 
take  the  same  pains,  why,  there  is  common  ground  at 
once. 

I  think  it  well  here  to  give  a  little  personal  experience. 
My  study  of  Esperanto  has  been  as  yet  limited  to  about 
five  minutes  a  day  for  a  month  or  two.  With  the  help  of 
the  little  dictionary  in  No.  52  I  have  been  able  to  read 
the  letters  which  have  come  from  Dr.  Zamenhof,  MM. 
Beaufiront  and  Ahlberg  and  others  ;  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  I  can  express  myself  fluently  and  wclL 
Esperanto  is  a  more  or  less  flexible  instrument  according 
to  practice  given,  and  although  at  once  usable, 
increased  power  comes  with  increasing  study.  Let  no 
one,  therefore,  be  discouraged  if  mastery  does  not  come 


Extract  from  Leaflet. 

The  Article  : — i*^.  There  is  no  indef.  art.  in  Esperanto,  Patro,  Father  or  A  father.  2*^.  La  is  the  only  def.  art.  for  all 
Gens.,  Nums.  and  Cases,  as  La  patro,  The  father.    La  patrino,  The  mother.    La  fratoj.  The  brothers. 

The  Noun  : — i^.  All  nouns  end  in  O  for  sing.  To  form  plur.  add  J  to  sing.,  as  Libro,  Book.  Libroj,  Books.  Onklo, 
Uncle.  Onkloj,  Uncles.  2^.  The  obj.  case  (Accus.)  is  formed  by  adding  N  to  these  endings,  as  Mi  havas  la  pomon — ^pomojn.  I 
have  the  apple — the  apples.  3°.  The  Fem.  is  formed  from  corresponding  Masculine  by  inserting  "in"  before  O,  Oj,  etc.,  asFilo, 
Son.  Filino,  Daughter.  Fratoj,  Brothers.  Fratinoj,  Sisters.  Koko,  Cock.  Kokino,  Hen.  Cevaloj,  Horses.  Ceralinoj, 
Mares. 

Vocabulary  for  Exercises  i  and  2. — Mai,  prefix  denotes  contraries,  as  Amiko,  Friend.  Malamiko,  Enemy.  As  (fioall 
denotes  pres.  tense  of  verbs.    Is  (final)  denotes  past  ter^se. 


Patro 
Frato 
Knabo 
Hundo 


Father 
Brother 
Boy 
Dog 


Jen  Estas 

Pomo 
Floro 


{Here  is 
Here  are 
Apple 
Flower 


Tre 

§i 

Trovi 
Libro 


Very 
She 
To  find 
Book 


Cambro 
Kun 
Cielo 
Blua 


Chamber 

With 

Sky 

Blue,  etc.,  etc. 


The  exercises  upon  these  leaflets  are  so  arranged  that 
No.  2  corrects  No.  i.  Specimens  of  Nos.  i  and  2  will  be 
sent  post  free  for  2jd. 

Some  correspondents  think  that  Esperanto  will  not 
give  scientific  terms  with  the  necessary  exactitude. 
Possibly  the  stress  we  have  laid  upon  its  grammatical 
simplicity  has  given  rise  to  the  thought.  I  am  not  able 
myself  to  answer  this  accusation,  but  I  am  assured  by 
scientists  who  do  understand  that  Esperanto  is  capable 
of  expansion  in  every  direction,  and  as  scientific  terms 
are  already  largely  international,  the  difficulty  is  not  so 
great  upon  second  thoughts.  This  word  "  international " 
reminds  me  of  some  remarks  of  M.  Conturat.  He  says, 
referring  to  our  spelling  difficulty  :  "  It  is  not  your  spelling 
wliich  is  in  fault — that  is  already  largely  international ; 
witness  such  words  as  *  creature,'  .*  nation.'  Foreigners 
easily  learn  to  follow  English  words  with  their  eyes.  It 
lis  your  pro  flu  ft  cia/ion  vfh'ich  is  in  fault.  Do  not  change 
the  spelling  ;  that  would  only  make  confusion  worse 
confounded;  change  your  pronunciation."  Well!  I 
think,  in  time  we  ffiigkt  be  induced  to  spell  more 
phonetically,  but  to  change  the  pronunciation  !  Why, 
therein  is  the  soul  of  our  language,  and  how  could  we 


at  once.  If  this  were  the  case,  folk  might  well  say  that 
for  all  profound  thoughts  it  would  be  useless. '  Let 
me  finish  by  taking  from  Coftcordia  the  testimony 
of  M.  Br^on  : — "  Several  times  already  Esperantists 
from  different  countries  have  met ;  they  have  been 
enabled  to  understand  one  another  easily  and  exchange 
impressions  with  comfort,  solely  with  the  aid  of  Espe- 
ranto. I  myself  have  had  this  experience.  Colonel 
Levitsky,  a  Russian  officer,  decided  to  spend  his  leave 
in  makmg  a  tour  of  Europe  on  his  bicycle  in  order  to 
make  personal  acquaintance  with  his  numerous  Espe- 
ranto correspondents.  Passing  through  Paris,  the 
Colonel  came  to  see  me.  I  had  never  before  had 
occasion  to  speak  Esperanto,  and  I  had  heard 
that  people  of  differing  nationalities  would  pro- 
nounce differently.  Thus  I  w^as  very  ner\'ous  in  speak- 
ing my  welcoming  words.  To  my  utter  astonishment 
his  answering  words  were  as  clear  to  me  as  if  he  had 
been  speaking  the  most  correct  French.  For  two  after- 
noons and  long  into  the  night  we  discussed  all  sorts 
of  subjects.  Friends  living  in  London  who  are  willincr  to 
help  in  the  formation  of  an  Esperantist  Group  are  asked 
to  communicate  with  us.  ^  ^L, 
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MAX  MULLER'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.* 


MRS.  MAX  MULLER  deserves  congratulations 
upon  the  admirable  methdd  in  which  she 
^  has  performed  her  task  of  putting  together 
in  permanent  form  a  selection  from  the  voluminous 
material  available  for  a  memorial  of  her  husband. 
Max  Miiller  was 
unique.  He  formed, 
it  is  true,  one  of  the 
famous  group  of  not- 
ables who  gave  its 
distinctive  character 
to  Oxford  in  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  be- 
longed to  the  era  of 
Jowett,  which  may 
be  said  to  have 
closed  with  t*he  death 
of  Max  Miiller.  He 
spent  just  over  half 
a  century  at  Oxford, 
having  settled  there 
in  the  revolutionary 
year  1848.  It  was 
not  long  after  his 
arrival  in  this  country 
before  he  gained  re- 
cognition both  as  a 
scholar  and  as  a  man. 
He  gained  it,  per- 
haps, more  slowly  at 
Oxford  and  in  Eng- 
land than  elsewhere. 
For  he  was  covered 
with  honours  by 
foreign  governments 
and  foreign  acade- 
mies long  before  he 
was  sworn  in  as  a 
Privy  Councillor, 
which  was  the  only 
honour  he  received 
from  the  hands  of 

the  British  Government.  He  had  refused  a  knight- 
hood, but  was  proud  to  be  Right  Honourable.  The 
mere  list  of  the  orders  and  honours  conferred  upon 
him  by  other  governments  and  learned  institutions 
fills  more  than  a  page  of  the  appendix.  At  the  time 
when  he  died  he  was  much  the  most  distinguished  of 
all  Oxford  Professors,  the  only  one,  indeed,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  had  an  absolutely  world-wide  reputation. 
Yet,  although  he  contributed  so  much  to  the  renown 

•  The  Life  and  Letters  of  ths  Right  Honourable  F«sdrich  Max  Muller." 
Edit^  by  his  Wif;.  Two  vohtmes  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  32s,  neit. 
pp.  xooo. 
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Max  Mtiller. 


of  the  University  which  he  had  adopted  as  his  own,  he 
was  singularly  detached  from  all  that  the  outside  world 
regards  as  characteristically  Oxonian.    Oxford,  from 
the  days  when  she  sheltered  Charles   Stuart,  and ' 
allowed  him  to  make  use  of  her  as  his  capital  in  his 

war  against  Parlia- 
ment, has  ever  been 
the  stronghold  of  re- 
actionary ecclesiasti- 
cism.  When  Max 
Miiller  settled  in  Ox- 
ford the  University 
was  just  emerging 
from  the  throes  of 
the  Tractarian  move- 
ment. Afterwards 
there  was  a  reaction 
in  the  direction  of 
downright  unbelief. 
Max  Miiller  had  no 
sympathy  with  the 
Anglican  revival,  but 
he  was  quite  as  much 
detached  from  the 
opposing  party  of  ne- 
gation. He  brought 
to  Oxford  a  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm 
for  Christianity,  the 
chief  charm  in  his 
eyes  of  which  was 
that  it  was  practically 
undisti  nguishable 
from  natural  religion, 
in  the  first  place,  and, 
in  the  second,  from 
the  great  ethical  reli- 
gious systems  of  the 
East.  The  great  work 
to  which  he  dedi- 
cated his  life  was  the 
interpretation  of  the 
religious  life  of  Asia 
to  the  Western  World.  The  "Sacred  Books  of  the  East" 
we  owe  to  his  enormous  capacity  for  patient  labeur, 
and  his  not  less  phenomenal  enthusiasm  for  the 
essential  element  common  to  all  religions.  He 
was  the  representative  of  a  very  broad  rationalised 
Christianity,  which  differed  from  the  conventional 
faith  of  the  Oxford  don  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars. Max  Miiller,  for  instance,  entirely  rejected 
all  that  is  miraculous  in  the  New  Testament, 
he  regarded  the  Koran  as  superior  to  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to  him  the  Virgin  birth  of  Christ 
was  a  legend,  or,  rather,  a  myth.    Christ,  he  thought, 
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did  not  die  upon  the  Cross,  but  swooned,  from 
which  He  afterwards  recovered,  and*  the  Ascension 
was  but  a  poetical  mode  of  expressing  the  spiritu- 
alisation  of  His  teachings.  The  ground  of  his  belief 
in  Christianity  was  not  its  miraculous  origin,  but  its 
absolute  conformity  with  the  best  form  of  natural  reli- 
gion. Nevertheless,  he  was  much  more  zealous  for 
Christianity  than  most  of  the  Orthodox  with  whom  he 
consorted.  He  was  careful  to  attend  the  services  of 
the  Church,  and  took  Holy  Communion  shortly  before 
his  death.  He  was,  take  him  all  in  all,  the  highest 
type  of  the  Christian  Rationalism  of  Germany  which  we 
have  ever  had  in  our  midst. 

He  was  hardly  less  interesting  from  another  point  of 
view.  Born  in  Germany,  spending  the  best  years  of 
his  life  in  England,  he  became  a  living  link  between 
the  nations.  He  regarded  it  as  his  sacred  ambition  to 
promote  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  two  peoples,  who  were  supreme 
among  the  nations  in  recognising  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  voice  of  conscience.  So  he  wrote 
in  the  days  before  a  scoffing  and  luxurious  genera- 
tion, by  making  mock  of  the  Nonconformist  Con- 
science, had  brought  conscience  itself  among  the 
smart  set  somewhat  into  discredit  as  a  thing 
smacking  of  Dissent.  At  present,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Kaiser,  there  are  very  few  German 
patriots  who  seem  to  believe  it  possible  to  com- 
bine their  devotion  to  Fatherland  with  a  tolerance 
of,  not  to  say  an  affection  for.  Great  Britain.  The 
two  nations,  according  to  the  Jingoes  of  both,  are 
utterly  antipathetic.  Against  this  damnable  heresy 
Max  Miiller's  life  and  writings  were  one  long  protest. 
As  in  the  religious  sphere  he  proclaimed  unceasingly 
the  substantial  unity  of  all  the  great  religions  of  the 
world,  so  in  the  smaller  international  area  he  con- 
stantly asserted  the  substantial  unity  of  the  interests  of 
the  British  and  German  Empires.  This  did  not  blind- 
fold him  to  the  manifold  shortcomings  of  either  German 
or  British  statesmen.  On  the  w^hole,  he  was  harder 
upon  Bismarck  than  he  was  upon  any  British  statesman. 
At  one  time  he  seemed  to  have  a  certain  admiration  for 
the  Iron  Chancellor.  But  after  the  publication  of 
Busch's  memoirs  he  could  not  find  words  sufficient  to 
express  his  detestation  of  the  man.  To  him,  in  his 
later  days,  Bismarck  was  a  brute  and  even  a  coward, 
which  was  a  somewhat  strange  word  for  him  to  use  in 
connection  with  a  man  whom  he  had  eulogised  in 
1 87 1  as  one  of  the  incarnations  of  German  genius. 

But  as  a  politician  Max  Miiller  was  not  of  great 
account.  He  was  Liberal  as  the  Prince  Consort  was 
Liberal.  He  was  a  friend  and  a  correspondent  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  down  to  the  very  last.  But  he  had 
very  little  enthusiasm  for  some  of  the  later  develop- 
ments of  the  Liberal  faith.  It  must  be  counted  to 
his  credit  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  notables 
who  had  the  courage  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  Henry 
George  when  he  first  came  to  this  country  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  land  nationalisation.  Max  Miiller, 
with  his  family,  attended  George's  public  meeting  at 
Oxford,  and  in  other   w^iys  took   the  American 


Socialist  under  his  protecting  wing.  He  did  so 
because  he  was  profoundly  convinced  that  the  exist- 
ing distribution  of  the  world's  wealth  was  utterly 
indefensible,  and,  secondly,  because  he  believed  that 
in  new  and  rising  communities  it  would  be  well  for 
the  municipalities  to  enj6y  the  unearned  increment  of 
land  values  created  by  the  increase  of  population. 
As  for  nationalising  the  land  in  old  settled  countries, 
he  scouted  the  idea.  It  could  not  be  done  without 
civil  war,  perhaps  not  even  then.  On  the  Home 
Rule  question  he  was,  on  the  whole,  on  the  side  of 
the  party  to  which  by  constitutional  temperament  he 
belonged.  That  is  not  to  say  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
Home  Ruler;  he  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  But  to 
quote  his  own  words  : — 

Ireland  cannot  be  separated  from  England  or  England  from 
Ireland,  but  it  is  quite  possible  it  will  be  good  for  both  of  ihcm 
to  live  a  little  more  apart  from  each  other.  How  that  is  to  be 
done  must  be  found  out  by  our  political  doctors,  and  I  confess  I 
trust  Gladstone  more  than  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Co. 

The  worst  mistake  which  he  made  in  politics  was 
when,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  he  succumbed  to  the 
prevalent  delirium  on  the  subject  of  the  South  African 
War.  How  far  it  carried  him  may  be  imagined  from 
the  fact  that  he  actually  spoke  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Convention  of  1884  as  a  confirmation  of  England's 
suzerainty  over  the  Transvaal !  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam. 

Max  Miiller  was  a  great  courtier,  a  much  better  cour- 
tier than  politician.  His  letters  to  Royalty  breathe 
a  spirit  w^hich  is  more  natural  to  a  German  than  to  an 
Englishman,  a  fact  which  exposed  him  in  his  lifetime 
to  some  rude  remarks  on  the  part  of  American  critics 
as  to  his  toadying  to  Royalty.  The  mistake  was  not 
unnatural  to  a  critic  born  in  the  Western  Republic. 
Even  Englishmen  find  it  somewhat«difficult  to  appreciate 
the  attitude  which  seems  instinctive  to  a  German  when 
confronted  with  a  Serene,  a  Royal,  or  an  Imperial 
Highness.  His  letters  to  princes  and  princesses  are 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting  in  this  voluminous 
collection.  The  expression  of  esteem  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  one  side,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
letter  which  the  Queen  addressed  to  Max  Miiller  on 
hearing  that  he  was  contemplating  leaving  Oxford  and 
returning  to  Germany 

Osborne,  Feb.  6ih,  1887. 

I  hear  with  dismay  of  the  possible  intention  of  Professor  Max 
Miiller  to  leave  England  and  settle  in  Germany.  It  would  be  a 
most  serious  loss  to  the  University  of  Oxford  and  to  science  in 
this  country,  where  he  is  of  so  much  use  and  he  is  so  much 
looked  up  to.  For  his  wife  and  children  it  would  be  a  terrible 
blow,  for  it  would  rend  all  the  ties  of  early  years,  and  I  am  sure 
neither  he  nor  they  would  be  happy.  A  short  change  of  scene 
might  be  beneficial  after  his  great  loss  and  sorrow,  but  I  should 
most  earnestly  deprecate  his  leaving  this  country  to  settle  in 
Germany.  His  friends  will,  I  am  sure,  urge  and  beg  him  to 
give  this  idea  up — as  I  do. 

These  books  are  by  no  means  an  anecdotal  histor>'. 
Max  Miiller  wrote  his  own  Autobiography,  and  pub- 
lished more  stories  in  his  reminiscences  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  these  two  volumes.  He  was  a  most 
industrious  letter-writer,  and  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
He  appears  to  have  written  constantly  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  almost  as  frequently  to  Mr.  Malabari.  He 
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was  one  of  the  most  accessible  of  men,  and  his  home 
at  Oxford  was  a  shrine  which  attracted  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  predominant  characteristic  of  Max  Miiller's 
life  was  his  untiring  industry.  From  his  earliest 
childhood  he  seems  to  have  been  born  a  worker,  and 
a  worker  he  continued  to  the  end.  He  learned  to 
bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.  When  six  years  old  his 
musical  gifts  attracted  the  attention  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  when  fourteen  he  took  part  in  concerts  at  Dessau 
and  Leipsic.  He  was  born  poor.  His  wife  says  : 
"  Thinly  clad  and  poorly  fed  from  sheer  poverty,  his 
breath  in  winter  frozen  into  a  sheet  of  ice  on  his  bed 
from  the  absence  of  fire,  suffering  from  constant  head- 
aches, nothing  seems  to  have  clouded  his  naturally 
sunny,  joyous  temperament."  It  was  this  frugal 
training,  a  life  of  constant  self-denial  and  careful 
effort  over  every  trifle,  that  gave  Max  Miiller  in  after 
life  the  power  of  rejoicing  over  every  little  luxury  and 
pleasure  which  he  could  afford  himself,  and  the 
feeling  of  thankfulness  with  which  he  received  every 
good  thing  he  got  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Throughout  life  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he 
was  at  work.  In  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  his 
letters,  written  to  Archdeacon  Wilson  in  1894,  he 
spoke  of  his  joy  of  work  : — 

One  must  not  imagine  that  one  man,  during  this  short  life,  can 
change  the  world  and  cart  away  the  rubbish  of  centuries.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  cart,  and  happy  those  who  enjoy  the  carting.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  I  can  still  enjoy  it. 

The  delight  which  he  had  in  the  genial  labour  to 
which  his  whole  life  was  devoted  made  him  a  very 
pleasant  companion.  He  was  always  cheery,  gently 
sympathetic,  and  although,  perhaps,  a  little  punctilious 
at  times,  was  nevertheless  loved  and  honoured  by  all 
those  who  came  within  the  range  of  his  personal 
influence.  His  wife  speaks  with  much  tender  feeling 
of  his  relations  to  herself  and  to  her  family 

Only  those  who  lived  with  him  in  the  close  intimacy  of  daily 
life  can  tell  what  he  was.  His  love  never  failed  ;  pure,  patient, 
and  strong,  first  to  his  mother,  and  then  for  forty-seven  years  to 
his  wife  and  children. 

His  midway  position  between  the  Agnostics  and  the 
Orthodox  Christians  gave  him  many  friends  in  both 
camps,  and  no  small  part  of  his  time  must  have  been 
spent  in  explaining  to  these  various  friends  his  own 
standpoint  and  defending  it  against  their  criticisms. 
For  the  most  part  he  appears  to  have  taken  an  optimist 
view  of  everything,  religion  included.  On  the  whole, 
his  correspondence  maintains  and  heightens  the  general 
impression  left  upon  the  outside  world  by  what  was 
known  of  him  before  this  book  appeared.  He  never 
allowed  his  religious  enthusiasm  to  blin4  him  to  facts. 
Writing  to  Mr.  Lilly  in  1886,  he  said  that  materialism 
in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  word  ought  to  produce 
selfishness,  and  therefore  immorality ;  but,  he  went 
on  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  so  : — 

Materialists  are  mostly  serious-minded  and  moral  men,  whilst 
the  greatest  amount  of  immorality  meets  us  amongst  those  who 
are  most  orthodox  in  their  religious  opinions,  most  regular  in 
their  attendance  at  church,  and  most  shocked  at  the  opinions  of 
J  )nrwiny  Huxley,  etc. 


Mr.  Lilly  of  course  protested  against  this  point  of 
view,  whereupon  Max  Miiller  returned  to  the  charge 
in  a  subsequent  letter,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  was 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  facts  were  against 
Mr.  Lilly's  thesis  that  materialism  produces  immorality. 
It  would  be  more  correct,  he  believed,  to  say  that 
immorality  produces  materialism,  for  materialism  is  a 
welcome  refuge  for  souls  troubled  by  a  bad  conscience. 
As  a  rule  he  found  the  honest  materialist  a  sincere- 
minded  and  a  conscientious  creature.  In  Buddhist 
countries,  where  religion  is  atheistic  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  morality  is  wonderfully  high.  Then  he 
went  on  to  say  : — 

The  causa  malt  must  be  somewhere  else,  the  malum  cannot  be 
denied — our  society  is  rotten — biit  why  ?  I  believe  it  is  the 
unreality  of  all  religion  which  is  ihe  principal  cause.  People 
read  the  Psalms  every  day,  and  tolerate  adultery  in  their  private 
houses  An  honest  belief  in  Karma,  such  as  the  Budd- 
hists have  and  really  have,  does  more  good  than  all  the  Ten 
Commandments.  So  it  seems  to  me,  but  I  confess  the  recent 
revelations  in  London  have  staggered  me,  and  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared for  an  outburst  of  indignation  which  would  sweep  away 
certain  Dukes  from  the  House  of  Lords  and  certain  Right 
Honourables  from  the  Privy  Council. 

This  letter  was  written  the  year  after  the  publica- 
tion of  "  The  Maiden  Tribute,"  and  immediately  aften 
the  Dilke  divorce  case.  It  is  not  often  he  indulged 
in  these  gloomy  meditations  ;  but  he  was  badly  upset 
at  the  beginning  of  1896  by  the  German  Emperor's 
telegram  to  President  Kruger,  and  President  Cleve- 
land's message  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the 
Venezuelan  frontier  dispute.  Writing  to  Mr.  Mala- 
bari  on  January  1 9th,  he  said :  ^*  Is  it  possible  that 
we  should  allow  ourselves  to  be  governed,  that  is,  to 
be  driven  into  murder  and  rapine,  by  a  few  reckless 
individuals  ?  "  If  England  had  been  hot-tempered,  he 
thought  the  German  Emperor's  telegram  might  have 
produced  war  between  England  and  Germany : — 

If  a  man  strikes  a  match  in  a  powder  magazine,  he  acts  as  the 
President  and  Emperor  have  acted ;  and  here  we  sit,  the 
so-called  millions,  and  w^e  can  do.  nothing  to  prevent  these 
horrors.  And  that  is  the  result  of  our  boasted  civilisation,  and 
of  what  is  called  constitutional  government.  War  may  be 
avoided  for  the  present  because  Lord  Salisbury  happens  to  be 
a  gentleman,  but  seed  has  been  sown  that  will  produce  poison 
before  long.  I  feel  very  unhappy  when  I  see  all  this,  and  see 
no  way  out  of  it.  Political  life  smks  lower  and  lower.  We  are 
governed  by  self-seeking,  reckless,  greedy  people.  The  best 
people  in  America  are  ashamed  of  their  President ;  but,  of 
course,  if  one  man  shouts  the  crowd  falls  in  with  the  shouts ; 
and  then  come  blows,  and  then  comes  murder. 

On  the  whole  he  was  not  given  to  political  pes- 
simism. In  politics,  as  in  private  life,  he  always 
lived  up  to  the  maxim,  "  The  darker  the  night,  the 
brighter  the  stars  in  heaven."  He  pinned  his  hope  in 
the  future  very  largely  upon  the  promotion  of  friend- 
ship between  Germany,  England,  and  America. 
Baron  Roggenbach  said  of  him  : — 

He  certainly  was  the  representative  man  of  the  l>est  result 
that  could  be  produced  by  solid  German  training.  ...  He 
realised  in  his  person,  and  certainly  in  his  mind,  the  type  of 
what  a  close  alliance  and  transfusion  of  German  and  British 
spirit  could  best  produce,  and  has  been  a  living  example  of 
what  would  be  the  result  for  humanity,  for  civilisation  and 
intellectual  progress,  if  both  nations  would  closely  unite  their 
best  oowers.  instead  of  sinking,  as  they  are  doing,  into  the  abj'ss 
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of  mutual  national  hatred,  arising  from  the  vile  envy  of  industrial 
competition  and  commercial  rivalry. 

If  England  did  not  stand  in  with  Germany,  Ger- 
many must  become  the  ally  of  France  and  Russia, 
which  would  mean  another  century  of  Imperialism 
and  despotism.  He  wrote  several  letters  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  during  the  Franco-German  war  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  him  to  believe  that  he  ought  to 
help  Germany  in  her  struggle  against  France.  He 
hoped  much  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  greatness 
he  had  recognised  as  far  back  as  1867,  but  who 
obstinately  refused  to  take  sides  against  France. 
"Gladstone,"  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Abeken  in  1870 — 
"  Gladstone  is  the  soul  of  the  Cabinet — a  man  of  slow 
resolution  but  of  inflexible  will  if  once  the  resolution 
has  been  made.  As  far  as  I  know  him,  he  is  on  our 
side  not  from  natural  sympathy,  but  from  conviction, 
from  a  feeling  of  right  and  of  duty.  He  was  the  only 
Minister  who  recognised  our  rights  in  the  Danish 
question.  His  sympathies  are  more  Latin  than 
Teutonic,  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  France 
had  so  dazzled  him  that  he  declared  hardly  a 
year  ago  that  France  would  grow  to  be  the 
Queen  of  Europe.  He  is  nearly  the  only  English 
statesman  whose  stern  uprightness  I  fhave  never 
doubted,  and  is  entirely  guided  by  noble  motives 
even  where  he  makes  mistakes."  But  a  month  later 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Freeman  :  "  I  am  quite  miserable 
about  Gladstone.  England  will  never  have  such  an 
opportunity  again.  Now  it  is  lost ;  irretrievably  lost. 
With  Germany  as  a  friend,  the  Black  Sea  question 
would  have  been  solved,  and  the  German  vote  in 
America  would  have  kept  the  Irish  vote  in  order  so 
as  to  prevent  mischief  about  the  Alabama,  Now  the 
sin  is  sinned."  What  the  real  statesmen  in  Germany 
wanted,  he  says,  was  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  England.  With  the  English  fleet  and 
the  German  army  as  the  police  of  Europe,  no  cock 
would  dare  to  crow  at  Paris,  no  bear  would  growl  at  St. 
Petersburg.  But  Gladstone  would  none  of  it.  For, 
as  he  mournfully  told  Dr.  Abeken  after  a  visit  to 
Hawarden,  "  Gladstone's  sympathies  are  by  no  means 
for  Germany,  neither  is  he  familiar  with  the  German 
language  or  literature,  or  the  German  character  or 
ways.  He  distrusts  Germany,  especially  Prussia." 
Gladstone,  it  seems,  recoiled  with  horror  from  the 
annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  According  to 
him  "  all  our  feeling  of  human  dignity  is  outraged  by 
forcing  even  a  single  human  being  to  give  up  his 
nationality." 

We  must  wait  for  Mr.  Morley's  "  Life  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone "  before  we  see  what  he  had  to  say  to  Max 
MuUer's  plea.  But  we  can  only  infer  from  Max 
Miiller*s  letters  that  he  had  very  little  success  in  his 
attempt  to  lure  the  English  Prime  Minister  into  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Germany.  His 
chief  interest,  however,  was  always  more  in  religious 
speculation  than  in  political  life.  He  had  taken  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  question  of  missions  to  the 
East,  and  especially  to  India.  He  had  an  abiding 
faith,  which  comforted  him,  that  great  things  might  be 


done  in  India.  He  even  wrote  on  one  occasion  to 
Sir  Henry  Acland  : — 

If  we  get  such  men  again  in  India  as  Rammohun  Roy  or 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  and  if  we  get  an  Archbishop  of  Cal- 
cutta who  knows  what  Christianity  really  is,  India  will  be 
Christianised  in  all  that  is  essential  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye. 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  a  letter  to  Sir 
Henry  Acland,  written  in  1873,  appears  on  the  last 
page  of  the  book,  and  seems  to  put  in  brief  compass 
the  gist  of  his  message  to  his  contemporaries  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Christian  faith  : — 

I  believe  that  missionary  work  does  quite  as  much  good  at 
home  as  abroad  if  it  teaches  us  to  forget  the  outer  crust  and  to 
discover  the  living  kernel  of  Christianity.  But  I  go  further— 1 
hold  that  there  is  a  Divine  element  in  everyone  of  the  religions 
of  the  world.  I  consider  it  blasphemous  to  call  them  the  work 
of  the  Devil,  when  they  are  the  work  of  God,  and  I  hold  thai 
there  is  nowhere  any  belief  in  Gad  except  as  the  result  of  a 
Divine  revelation,  the  effect  of  a  Divine  Spirit  working  in  man. 
Holding  that  opinion  1  do  not  wish  to  see  the  old  religions 
destroyed.  I  want  to  see  them  reformed,  reanimated,  resusci- 
tated by  contact  with  Christianity.  There  is  much  rubbish  in 
the  present  form  of  Brahmanism,  but  so  there  is  in  the  present 
form  of  Christianity.  Let  us  try  to  get  rid  of  the  whitewash 
and  the  plaster — the  work  of  men  whether  popes,  bishops,  or 
philosophers — and  try  to  discover  the  original  plan  and  purpose, 
whether  in  Christianity  or  Hinduism.  When  we  do  that  I 
believe  we  shall  arrive  at  the  deep  and  only  safe  and  solid 
foundation  of  religious  belief  and  a  truly  religious  life  ;  we  shjiH 
find  the  true  Quod  semper^  quod  ubufue^  quod  ab  omnibus  in  all 
the  religions  of  mankind.  I  could  not  call  myself  a  Christian  if 
I  were  to  believe  otherwise — if  I  were  to  force  myself  against  all 
my  deepest  instincts  to  believe  that  the  prayers  of  Christian!^ 
were  the  only  prayers  that  God  could  understand.  All  religions 
are  mere  stammerings,  our  own  as  much  as  that  of  the  Brahraans  ; 
they  all  have  to  be  translated,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  all 
be  translated  whatever  their  shortcomings  may  be. 

The  subject  of  psychical  research  does  not  appear 
to  have  interested  him  at  all,  and  yet  he  was  very 
emphatic  in  affirming  his  belief  in  the  persistence  of 
the  individual  after  death  :  "  I  believe,"  he  said,  "  in 
the  continuity  of  life.  If  there  were  an  annihilation 
or  a  complete  change  of  our  individual  self-conscious- 
ness we  might  become  somebody  else,  but  we  could 
not  be  ourselves.  Personally,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
persistence  of  the  individual  after  death.  I  cannot 
imagine  the  very  flower  of  creation  being  destroyed  by 
its  author." 

He  died  very  peacefully.  He  was  able  to  work 
almost  to  the  last.  Every  day  he  had  his  daily  portion 
of  Scripture  and  his  daily  prayers  read  to  him,  and 
he  appears  to  have  discussed  the  question  of  the 
future  life.  "  I  asked  him,"  writes  his  vicar,  Mr. 
Bidder,  **  what  he  thought  about  friends  and  family 
ties   in   another  world  ? "     "  Well,"   he  answered. 

of  course  all  that  is  earthly  must  perish,  but 
it  is  not  all  earthly;  it  is  sometimes  what  is 
best  and  highest  in  us."  On  the  night  on  which  he 
died  his  wife  rep)eated  to  him,  as  was  her  wont,  his 
favourite  text :  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace^ 
whose  mind  is  set  on  Thee.  .  .  .  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord 
for  ever,  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting 
strength."  She  waited  for  his  usual  response,  but  he 
only  said  with  a  gentle  sigh,  *M  am  so  tired,"  and 
turned  on  his  side.    These  were  his  last  words. 
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DE  WET'S  BOOK  ON  THE  WAR,  AND  OTHERS. 

•  •    J  t*^         7^  '  


LAST  month  brought  forth  so  many  books  on  the 
war  that  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  an  adequate 
notice  of  any  of  them. 
That  which  naturally  attracts  most  attention  is  De 
Wet's  book,  which  was  published  on  December  ist 
by  Constable  and  Co.  De  Wet's  "  Three  Years* 
War"  is  capital  reading.  It  is  simply  amazing  the 
amount  of  ability  which  seems  to  have  been  latent 
in  the  two  Republics.  De  Wet  entered  the  war 
as  a  simple  private  in  the  ranks.  He  ended  it  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Free  State  forces,  with 
a  world-wide  fame,  which  the  publication  of  this  book 
will  distinctly  enhance.  It  is  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  books  on  the  war  that  have  yet  been  pub- 
lished. De  Wet  writes  in  a  simple,  direct,  straight- 
forward fashion,  which  carries  conviction  with  it.  He 
does  not  in  the  least  disguise  his  defeats,  nor  does  he 
exult  in  his  own  victories  ;  but  his  simple  record  of  the 
events  of  the  war  is  ver>'  painlfiil  reading  for  an  English- 
man. Take,  for  instance,  the  storj'  of  his  first  great 
exploit,  that  of  Nicholson's  Nek.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  disgrace  of  the  defeat  at  Majuba, 
but  Majuba  was  a  glorious  victory  compared 
with  the  ineffable  shame  of  Nicholson's  Nek.  I 
took  careful  note  of  our  numbers  when  the  battle 
was  over,"  writes  De  Wet,  "  and  I  can  state  with 
certainty  that  there  were  not  more  than  200  burghers 
actually  engaged.  Our  losses  amounted  to  four  killed  and 
five  wounded.  As  to  the  loss  of  the  English,  I  myself 
counted  203  dead  and  wounded,  and  there  may  have  been 
many  whom  I  did  not  see.  In  regard  to  our  prisoners, 
as  they  marched  past  four  deep,  I  counted  817.  In 
addition  to  the  prisoners  I  also  counted  two  Maxims  and 
two  mountain  guns.  We  also  seized  a  thousand  Lee- 
Met  ford  rifles,  20  cases  of  cartridges,  and  some  baggage, 
mules  and  horses."  Unfortunately  this  record  by  no 
means  stands  alone.  At  Sauna's  Post  De  Wet  laments 
that  he  was  not  able  to  capture  the  whole  of  General 
Broadwood's  force.  "  It  was  impossible  with  my  350  men 
to  surround  2,000."  Nevertheless,  with  this  handful  he 
inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  his  enemy.  He  writes  : 
Our  loss  was  three  killed  and  five  wounded.  I  had  no 
time  myself  to  note  the  enemy's  loss,  but  according  to 
iheir  own  report  it  amounted  to  350  dead  and  wounded. 
We  captured  480  prisoners,  7  guns  and  1 1 7  wagons." 
■General  De  Wet  remarks  that  it  seemed  very 
strange  to  him,  and  to  all  whose  opinion  he 
asked,  that  Lord  Roberts,  with  6o,ooo  men,  sent  no 
reinforcements  from  Bloemfontein.  The  battle  took 
place  not  more  than  seventeen  miles  from  the 
capital,  and  it  lasted  for  four  hours,  so  there  was 
ample  time  to  send  help.  "I  do  not  mention  this," 
he  says,  "  with  the  object  of  throwing  an  unfavourable 
light  upon  Lord  Roberts'  conduct,  but  merely  to  show 
that  in  the  great  English  Army  incomprehensible  irregu- 
larities were  not  unknown,  and  irregularities  of  such  a 
character  as  to  quite  put  in  the  shade  the  bungles  we 
*vere  sometimes  guilty  of."  At  Reddersburg,  where  lie 
captured  470  prisoners  of  war  after  the  English  had  lost 
100  men  killed  and  wounded,  his  own  loss  was  only  ooe 
officer  killed  and  six  men  wounded.  Here  again  he  says  : 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the  great 
force  stationed  at  Reddersburg  made  no  attempt  to  come 


to  the  aid  of  the  unfortunate  victims  at  Mostertshoek. 
Their  conduct  seems  to  me  to  have  been  even  more 
blameworthy  than  the  similar  negligence  which  occurred 
at  Sanna's  Post.  They  were  not  more  than  five  miles  off, 
and  could  watch  the  whole  engagement,  and  yet  never 
stirred  a  foot  to  come  and  help  their  comrades." 


De  Wet  insists  very  strongly  upon  the  absolute 
necessity  of  great  mobility.  He  wirifes,  "  We  had  to  be 
quick  at  reconnoitring,  quick,  if  it  became  necessary,  at 
flying.  This  was  what  I  myself  aimed  at,  and  had  not  so 
many  of  our  burghers  proved  false  to  their  own  colours 
England,  as  the  great  Bismarck  foretold,  would  have 
found  her  grave  in  South  Africa."  This  reference  to  the 
faithless  burghers  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  Again 
and  again  De  Wet  wrings  his  hands  over  the  shameful 
conduct  of  the  "  handuppers,"  and  deplores  the  faint- 
heartedness which  so  often  robbed  him  of  the  chance  of 
victor)'.    He  is  equally  frank  in  describing  how  the 
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obstinacy  of  Cronje  led  to  the  defeat  at  Paardeberg.  He 
speaks  kindly  of  the  old  General,  but  he  makes  it 
exceedingly  clear  that  nothing  but  the  most  headstrong 
obstinacy  could  have  brought  about  the  disaster  which 
opened  the  way  to  Bloemfontein.  De  Wet  sent  Scheepers 
with  an  urgent  message  to  Cronje  to  get  out  of  the  road 
of  the  English,  who  were  advancing  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
strong.  When  Scheepers  returned  he  brought  the  follow- 
ing message  from  Cronje  :  "  Are  you  afraid  of  things  like 
that  ?  Just  you  go  and  shoot  them  down,  and  catch  them 
when  they  run."  As  he  only  had  350  men  De  Wet 
found  it  difficult  to  carry  out  Cronje's  instructions,  but  he 
fell  upon  Lord  Roberts'  convoy  and  ^made  an  immense 
haul, "  a  gigantic  capture,"  as  he  calls  it,  which  very  nearly 
paralysed  Lord  Roberts'  advance  into  the  Free  State. 

De  Wet  wields  his  pen  as  effectively  as  he  is  said  to 
have  wielded  his  sjambok  on  the  backs  of  those  who 
shirked  in  the  fight.  He  is  very  wroth  with  the  Afri- 
kanders of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  and  Brabant's 
Horse,  who,  in  his  opinion,  "ought  to  have  been 
ashamed  to  fight  against  us."  The  English,  he  admitted, 
had  a  perfect  right  to  hire  such  sweepings,  and  to  use 
them  against  the  Boers  ;  "  but  we  utterly  despised  them 
for  allowing  themselves  to  be  hired.  We  felt  that  their 
motive  was  not  to  obtain  the  franchise  of  the  Outlanders, 
but  5s.  a  day.  I  admit  that  it  vexed  me  greatly  to  think 
that  some  of  these  colonists,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltr>'  5s.  a 
day,  should  be  ready  to  shoot  down  their  fellow-country- 
men. Such  men,  alas  !  there  have  always  been  since  the 
Urst  davs  of  the  human  race,  when  Cain  killed  his  brother 
Abel" 

I  J^e  Wet  plods  steadily  through  the  story  of  the 
campaign,  setting  down  his  disappointments  as  well 
as  his  successes.  One  of  the  worst  of  the  former  was 
where  he  just  captured  Lord  Kitchener's  train.  General 
Frohneman's  burghers  stopped  it,  but  his  men  refused 
to  storm  the  train.  **  Had  they  done  so,  Lord 
Kitchener  would  have  fallen  into  our  hands.  Nobody 
knew  that  he  was  in  the  train,  and  it  was  only  later  that 
we  heard  how  when  the  train  stopped  he  ^ot  a  horse  out 
of  one  of  the  waggons,  mounted  it,  and  disappeared  intQ 
the  darkness  of  the  night."  Freauently  De  Wet  tells  us 
he  lost  his  temper,  and  blazed  out  with  indignation 
against  those  who  failed  to  display  an  endurance  and 
resolution  equal  to  his  own.  When  his  brother  came  and 
asked  him  in  July,  1900,  whether  he  still  saw  any  chance 
of  being  able  to  continue  the  struggle,  he  said  :  "  The 
question  made  me  very  angry,  and  I  tried  to  hide  the 
effect.  *  Are  you  mad  ? '  I  shouted,  and  with  that  I  turned 
on  my  heel  and  entered  the  house.  I  put  down  here  the 
very  words  I  used,"  says  De  Wet,  "  for  any  other  course 
would  not  be  honest."  About  Prinsloo's  surrender,  he 
says  that  it  is  hard  to  acquit  him  of  a  definite  act  of 
treachery.  "It  was  nothing  short  of  an  act  of  murder 
against  our  Government,  the  country,  and  the  nation  to 
surrender  3,000  men  in  such  a  way.  One  could  gnash 
one's  teeth  to  think  that  a  nation  could  so  readily  rush  to 
its  own  ruin," 

On  the  much -debated  question  whether  the  burghers 
were  right  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  neutrality,  and 
afterwards  took  up  arms,  General  De  Wet  speaks  with  no 
uncertain  sound.  He  takes  great  credit  to  himself  for 
what  he  calls  the  "  great  plan  "  of  bringing  under  arms 
all  the  burghers  who  had  laid  down  their  weapons  and 
taken  the  oath  of  neutrality.  He  apparently  was 
prompted  to  do  this  by  the  breach  of  faith  of  which  the 
English  militar>^  authorities  had  been  guilty  in  sending 
Prinsk>o's  burghers  to  Ceylon,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
mise that  had  been  given  them  that  their  property  would 


be  saved  -and  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  farms.  He  boasts  that  he  was  able  to  make  3,000 
burghers  take  up  arms  again  and  break  their  oath  of 
neutrality.  He  justifies  his  conduct  on  the  ground  that 
Lord  Roberts  had  promised  the  burghers  protection  for 
their  persons  and  property  if  they  would  remain  quietly  on 
their  farms.  Instead  of  doing  this  what  happened? 
"  He  himself  ordered  them  to  report  to  the  British  military 
authorities  should  any  Boer  scout  or  commando  come  to 
their  farms,  and  threatened  them  with  punishment  if  they 
did  not  do  so."  Old  people,  also,  who  had  never  left  their 
farms,  were  fined  hundreds  of  pounds*when  the  railways 
or  telegraphs  were  wrecked.  Instead  of  protection  being 
given  to  the  burghers,  their  cattle  were  taken  from  them 
by  the  military  authorities  at  prices  they  would  never 
have  thought  of  accepting,  and  even  by  force.  Even 
from  widows  everything  was  taken  away.  "  If,  therefore, 
the  English  on  their  part  had  broken  the  contract^ 
were  not  the  burghers  perfectly  justified  in  considering 
themselves  no  longer  bound  by  the  conditions  of  the 
oath  laid  on  them?"  The  English  also  employed  very 
many  men  who  had  taken  the  oath  as  National 
Scouts.  Further,  De  Wet  maintains  that  even  if  the 
British  had  not  done  any  of  these  things,  the  burghers 
were  still  under  the  obligation  to  fight  for  their  own 
government,  and  from  this  obligation  no  oath  could 
absolve  them.  "  Therefore,"  says  De  Wet,  "  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  no  right-minded  burgher 
could  have  acted  otherwise  than  to  take  up  his  weapons 
again."  He  denies  that  he  used  any  compulsion,  for  I 
was  of  opinion  that  a  coerced  burgher  would  be  of  no 
real  value  to  us,  and  would,  besides,  be  untrustworthy." 
Time  and  again  his  irritation  against  the  National 
Scouts  breaks  out.  He  maintains  that  the  British  never 
knew  how  to  scout  until  these  treacherous  burghers 
taught  them. 

The  book  is  full  of  stories  of  his  narrow  escapes.  He 
says  **  if  the  reader  is  eager  to  know  how  it  was  that  I 
kept  out  of  the  enemy's  hands  till  the  end  of  the  war  I 
can  only  answer— although  I  may  not  be  understood—^I 
can  only  ascribe  it  to  this — that  it  was  not  God's  will 
that  I  should  fall  into  their  hands.  Let  those  who  rejoice 
at  my  marvellous  escapes  give  all  the  praise  to  God." 
Again  and  again  De  Wet  is  lost  in  amazement  at 
the  marvellous  manner  in  which  the  handfiil  of  Boers 
were  able  to  escape  from  the  toils  of  their  gigantic 
adversary.  "  Again  I  say,"  he  writes  on  another 
occasion,  that  the  whole  course  of  events  was  a  miracle 
from  beginning  to  end.  This  mighty  Empire  employed 
against  us,  besides  their  own  English,  Scotch  and  Irish 
soldiers,  Volunteers  from  the  Australian,  New  Zealand 
and  South  African  Colonies,  hired  against  us  both  black 
and  white  nations,  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  the  National 
Scouts  from  our  own  nation.  ...  I  have  to  declare 
again,"  he  adds,  "  that  if  there  had  been  no  National 
Scouts  and  no  Kaffirs,  in  all  probability  matters  would 
have  taken  another  turn." 

General  De  Wet  does  not  say  nxuch  concerning  the 
atrocities  that  were  perpetrated  in  the  course  of  the  war 
by  the  English  troops.  He  says  that  South  African 
soil  is  stained  by  the  blood  of  children  slain  by  England, 
and  in  another  place  he  accuses  the  English  of  directing 
their  fire  upon  the  women's  laager  to  compel  it  to  come 
to  a  standstill.  He  does  not  dwell  at  length  upon  the 
horrors  of  farm-burning,  but  he  says  that  the  treatment 
of  the  women  was  such  a  serious  matter  that  it  woqld 
require  whole  chapters  to  deal  with  it  adequately.  "  I 
will  only  remark  here  that  the  Boer  women  were  shame- 
fully treated." 
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General  De  Wet  struggled  till  the  last  against  the 
necessity  of  surrender.  His  speech,  which  is  reported 
in  the  minutes  appended  to  tne  book,  shows  that  he 
never  ceased  to  belieA^e  in  the  possibility  of  ultimate 
triumph.  It  was  the  deliberate  doing  to  death  by  the 
torture  of  famine,  privations,  and  exposure  to  the  brutal- 
ities of  the  natives  of  the  women  and  children  that 
compelled  him  reluctantly  to  lay  down  his  arms.  '  Speak- 
ing of  this  fatal  step,  he  says  :  "  To  every  man  there,  as 
to  myself,  this  surrender  was  no  more  and  no  less  than 
the  sacrifice  of  our  independence.  I  have  often  been 
present  at  the  deathbed  and  at  the  burial  of 
those  who  have  been  nearest  to  my  heart,  father, 
mother,  brother,  and  friend.  But  the  grief  which  I  felt 
on  those  occasions  was  not  to  be  compared  with  what  I 
now  underwent  at  the  burial  of  my  nation."  His  last 
words  are  :  **  There  was  nothing  left  for  us  now  but  to 
hope  that  the  Power  which  had  conquered  us — the  Power 
to  which  we  were  compelled  to  submit,  though  it  cut 
us  to  the  heart  to  do  so,  and  which,  by  the  surrender  of 
our  arms,  we  had  accepted  as  our  ruler — ^would  draw  us 
nearer  and  nearer  by  the  strong  cords  of  love.  To  my 
nation  I  address  one  last  word.  Be  loyal  to  the  new 
Government — loyalty  pays  best  in  the  end.  Loyalty 
alone  is  worthy  of  a  nation  which  has  shed  its  blood  for 
freedom." 

^"  Through  Shot  and  Flame.** 

Second  in  interest,  but  not  in  importance,  is  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kestell's  book,  "  Through  Shot  and  Flame." 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Kestell,  who  has  written  an  account  of 
his  adventures  and  experiences,  which  Messrs.  Methuen 
have  published  (the  title  is  "  Through  Shot  and  Flame") 
was  Chaplain  to  President  Steyn  and  General  De  Wet. 
Those  wno  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  Mr.  Kestell 
recognise  in  him  a  man  somewhat  of  the  John  Knox 
type,  sturdy,  strong,  cautious,  and  ever  ready  with  the 
divine  word  to  strengthen  the  wavering  faith  of  his 
hearers,  or  to  inspire  them  to  take  heart  and  to  keep 
on  in  the  midst  of  disasters  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed other  men.  Mr.  KestelFs  book  is  characteristic 
of  the  man.  He  tells  the  story  very  simply.  He  was  a 
non-combatant,  but  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  war  from 
first  to  last.  The  most  important  part  of  his  book  is  the 
last  portion,  wherein  iie  describes  briefly  the  discussions 
which  preceded  the  conclusion  of  peace.  He  acted  as 
secretary  for  the  Free  State  Executive  Council  at  the 
preliminary  negotiations.  He  says  : — "  I  accepted  the 
post,  not  for  the  position  but  in  order  to  get  important 
material  for  the  book."  It  is  quite  clear  that,  from  his 
account  of  the  negotiations,  Lord  Milner  and  Lord 
Kitchener  both  agreed  that  the  ^^3,000,000  was  to  be  a 
free  grant,  and  was  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  payment 
of  the  receipts  given  by  the  Boers  for  goods  which  were 
commandeered  during  the  war.  He  brings  it  out  very 
clearly  that  nearly  all  the  Free  Staters,  including  Steyn 
and  De  Wet,  were  in  favour  of  keeping  on  the  war,  and  at 
the  last  their  assent  to  peace  was  secured  solely  by  appeals 
made  to  them  on  behalf  of  Afrikander  unity,  De  W^et 
assented  very  reluctantly  to  the  representations  of 
Generals  Botha  and  Delarey.  Perhaps  the  best  thing 
in  the  book,  and  one  which  sticks  most  in  the  memorj', 
is  the  saying  with  which  General  De  Wet  concluded 
his  speech  advocating  continued  resistance  :  "  We 
are  charged,"  he  said,  "with  not  taking  facts  into 
consideration,"  to  which  he  made  a  reply  which  may 
yet  become  famous  An  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
H't  said  '* it  ivas  a  war  of  farth,  and  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  facts^;  he  had  to  concern  himself 
with  a  fact  only  when  he  had  to  clear  it  out  of  the  way." 


How  splendidly  characteristic  of  the  great  patriot  who 
baffled  for  over  two  years  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
whole  British  Army,  and  only  gave  in  at  last  to  the 
representations  made  by  his  allies  as  to  the  slow  death  by 
outrage  and  torture  to  which  the  women  of  the  Transvaal 
were  being  subjected  ! 

"The  Brunt  of  the  War." 

Of  English  books  on  the  war  the  most  important  is 
Miss  Emily  Hobhouse's  "  The  Brunt  of  the  War,"  which, 
as  she  truly  says,  fell  upon  the  .women  and  children. 

Miss  Hobhouse's  book  is  a  detailed  account  of  the 
suffering  which  the  war  entailed  upon  the  women  and 
children  of  the  two  Republics.  It  has  only  one  fault  :  it 
has  no  index.  It  has  a  good  map  showing  the  site  of  the 
Concentration  Camps.  It  contains  several  illustrations, 
and  it  is  dedicated  to  the  women  of  South  Africa,  whose 
heroic  virtues  have  kindled  the  admiration  of  the  writer 
and  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  world.  The  book  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  each  dealing  with  a  year  of  the 
war.  The  first  chapters  in  each  part  are  headed  thus  : 
"  Homes  Destroyed.**  "  More  Homes  Destroyed."  "  Fur- 
ther Homes  Destroyed,"  There  are  copious  appendices, 
giving  tables  of  rations,  mortality  lists,  and  a  list  of  a  few 
of  the  farms  which  have  been  destroyed.  The  book 
contains  thirty-five  pages.  It  is  heartily  to  be  wished  that 
every  journalist,  Member  of  Parliament,  and  minister  of 
the  Christian  religion  who  succumbed  to  the  frenzy  of 
war,  could  be  compelled  to  read  this  book  from  end  to 
end  so  that  they  might  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  hell 
which  Lord  Milner's  policy  let  loose  in  South  Africa. 
Miss  Hobhouse  has  made  us  all  her  debtors  by  her  pains- 
taking industry  and  devoted  loyalty  to  her  sex,  and  the 
humanity  which  she  has  displayed  in  her  work  for  the 
women  of  South  Africa  during  the  war,  and  for  putting 
on  permanent  record  this  damning  indictment  of  "the  most 
humane  war  in  the  world."  Mr.  William  Redmond  created 
a  great  uproar  in  Parliament  by  declaring  that  Lord 
Kitchener  "had  made  war  on  women  and  children." 
Possibly  if  those  who  tried  to  howl  him  down  were  to  read 
this  book  a  certain  percentage  of  them  might  become 
ashamed  of  themselves. 

"With  General  French  and  the  Cavalry." 

The  most  important  military  book  on  the  English  side 
is  Mr.  C.  S.  Goldman's  "  With  General  French  and  the 
Cavalry  in  South  Africa,"  published  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan  at  15s.  net.  Mr.  Goldman  was  special  correspon- 
dent for  the  Standard^  and  he  has  written  a  bulky  book 
of  462  pages,  which  only  carries  the  narrative  down  to 
October,  1900.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  immense 
number  of  maps  which  it  contains,  and  the  admirably 
executed  illustrations  from  original  photographs.  It 
suffers,  however,  from  one  very  great  defect — it  has  no 
index — which  is  quite  an  unpardonable  fault  in  a  book  of 
this  kind,  Mr.  Goldman  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
General  French  ;  but  his  elaborate  panegyric  does  not 
come  up  to  the  tribute  paid  to  him  by  the  Boers,  when 
they  declared  that  he  was  "  the  only  Boer  general  in  the 
English  army."  Mr,  Goldman  has  a  good  deal  to  say  as 
to  the  cavalry,  which  the  new  conditions  of  warfare  have 
brought  int©  militar>^  tactics,  and  especially  in  the 
employment  of  cavalr>'.  "On  the  battlefield  itself," 
says  Mr.  Goldman,  "  the  cavalr>  man  has  ,  ordinarily 
fought  on  foot.  Practically,  therefore,  the  British  cavalry 
have  been  compelled  to  remodel  their  whole  system  of 
fighting."  Military'  men  may  find  Mr.  Goldman's  book 
interesting  ;  but  for  the  ordinary  reader  it  contains  too 
much  technical  minute  detail  to  be  generally  popular. .  r 
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**  Reminiscknces  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War." 

Among  the  books  on  the  War  may  be  numbered 
General  Ben  Viljoen's  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Anglo-Boer 
War"  (Hood,  Douglas  and   Howard,  542  Pp.  6s.). 
General  Viljoen  wrote  this  book  at  St.  Helena.     It  is 
introduced  by  a  preface  by  Colonel  Brinckman,  who 
was  stationed  at  St.  Helena,  and  who  conceived,  during 
his  stay  in  that  island,  a  genuine  regard  for  his  prisoner. 
Colonel  Brinckman  speaks  of  Viljoen's  straightforward- 
ness, unostentatious  manner,  truthfulness^  and  utter 
absence   of  affectation,  '  and    he    certifies   that  he 
has   reviewed    the   exciting   episodes   of    the  War 
with    an   honesty  and   intelligence    and   a  humour 
which  many  previous  publications  on  the  War  have 
lacked.-  The  General  himself,  in  his  preface,  says  that 
he  lays  no  claim  to  literary  abilities,  that  he  wrote  the 
book  under  great  difficulties,  and  that  twice  before  his 
capture  various  diaries  which  he  had  compiled  fell  into 
British  hands.    He  complains  somewhat  bitterly  of 
Colonel  Price,  his  gaoler  at  St.  Helena,  who,  he  declares, 
was  a  worthy  successor  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.    He  ridi- 
cules the  credulity  of  the  English  Press,  which  reported 
him  to  be  dead,  captured,  or  executed  many  times.  His 
narrative  is  straightforward  and  simple.  A  very  good  test 
of  hi§  frankness  is  afforded  in  his  narrative  of  the  rescue  of 
the  pompom  after  the  battle  of  Vaal  Krantz,  which  was 
enthusiastically  described  by  Conan  Doyle  and  others. 
He  says  of  this  :  **  Some  English  writers  have  made  much 
ado  about  the  way  in  which  our  pompom  was  saved,  but 
it  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinar>'."    Considering  that  a 
lyddite  shell  had  burst  just  above  his  head,  slightly  frac- 
turing his  sTcull,  and  smashing  his  rifle  to  atoms,  the 
exploit  will  seem  to  the  reader  ver>'  much  out  of  the 
ordinary.    His  description  of  how  it  felt  to  be  under  a 
lyddite  shell  when  it  burst  is  somewhat  striking  :  "  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  a  huge  cauldron  of  boiling  fat  had 
burst  over  us,  and  for  some  minutes  I  must  have  lost 
consciousness." 

The  book  is  written  with  a  remarkable  absence  of 
asperity,  although  he  complains  very  bitterly  of  some  of 
his  own  compatriots,  and  writes  warmly  about  the  way 
in  which  the  Kaffirs  were  armed  and  let  loose  upon  the 
burghers.  In  the  final  chapter  on  "  Our  Friends  the 
Enemy,"  he  speaks  highly  of  Tommy  Atkins,  who  per- 
forms a  tremendous  lot  of  work  upon  very  poor  daily 
pay,  and  is  most  willing  under  the  circumstances  to 
die  for  his  cause.  But  he  is  a  thoroughly  helpless 
creature  if  he  is  thrown  out  of  the  ordinar)' 
ruts.  Of  the  British  officer,  he  says  that  there 
are  two  kinds :  "  one  a  gentleman,  the  other  pos- 
sesses all  the  attributes  of  the  idiot,  and  is  not  only 
despicable  in  the  eyes  of  his  antagonists,  but  is  also  des- 
pised by  his  own  entourage P  He  prefers  Tommy  to  the 
enlisted  Volunteers,  the  Regular  being  more  humane  than 
the  latter,  and  showing  great  kindness  of  heart  to  the 
wounded.  Of  the  British  cavalr)',  he  says  that  their 
colossal  horses  were  ideal  targets,  and  that  they  might  as 
well  have  used  elephants.  From  his  final  conclusion  no 
one  will  dissent— namely,  that  as  neither  Boer  nor  Briton 
can  speak  impartially  at  present,  both  would  be  better 
employed  in  attempting  to  find  out  the  virtues  rather  than 
the  vices  in  one  another's  character. 

''  The  Moral  Damage  of  War." 

Mr.  Walter  Walsh,  minister  of  the  Gilfillan  Memo- 
rial Church,  Dundee,  has  written,  and  Mr.  Brimley 
Johnson  has  published,  a  volume  of  283  pages,  in  every 
page  of  which  he  hurls  a  savage  anathema  against  all 


those  who  delight  in  war.  He  is  a  Berserker  friend  of 
peace,  who  runs  amok  with  a  vengeance  against  all  and 
sundry  who  do  not  accept  what  he  regards  as  the  sole 
logical  foundation  for  opposing  war  ~  namely,  the 
Tolstoian  doctrine  of  absolute  non-resistance.  War, 
in  Mr.  Walsh's  eyes,  is  an  immorality  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  he  says  that  we  must  boldly  make  up  our 
minds  and  say  that  war  is  wrong,  that  ever>'  war  is 
sin,  that  war  need  not  be,  must  not  be,  shall  not  be. 
Mr.  Walsh  is  entided  to  his  own  opinion,  which  he 
expresses  with  characteristic  vigoiu* ;  but  he  must  per- 
mit others  the  same  liberty,  and  I  hope  he  will  not 
quarrel  with  me  when  I  say  that  to  confound  a  defen- 
sive war  waged,  let  us  say,  to  prevent  the  subjugation 
of  England  by  a  Turkish  horde,  with  such  an  infamous 
war  as  that  which  we  have  been  waging  in  South  Africa, 
is  to  give  a  handle  to  the  adversar)- ,  of  which  he  will 
be  keen  to  avail  himself.  Mr.  Walsh,  however,  is  of  a 
different  opinion. 

Mr.  Walsh  is  a  doughty  fighter  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
He  does  well  to  be  angr>-,  and  in  this  book  he  smites 
and  spares  not.  His  book  is  a  veritable  lyddite  shell  of 
explosive  moral  indignation  ;  it  is  every  page  of  it 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  his  favourite  text,  "  A  proud 
look,  a  lying  tongue,  and  hands  that  shed  innocent 
blood  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,"  and  therefore  to 
Mr.  Walter  Walsh.  He  deals  with  the  moral  damage  of 
war  to  the  nation,  to  the  child,  to  the  soldier,  to  the 
politician,  to  the  journalist,  to  the  preacher,  to  the 
missionary,  to  the  trader,  to  the  citizen,  to  the  patriot, 
and  to  the  reformer.  The  Jingo  fever  in  which  the  land 
has  been  wallowing  affords  Mr.  Walsh  with  only  too 
many  illustrations  with  which  to  point  his  moral.  "War,'' 
he  says,  "  has  killed  the  Church,  and  has  substituted  for 
the  old  Trinity  St.  Ahab  the  capitalist,  who  covets  the 
vineyard  ;  St.  Jezebel  the  politician,  who  plans  murder 
by  robbery  ;  and  St.  Cain  the  Commander-m-Chief,  who 
performs  the  bloody  business."  There  is  no  infamy,  no 
cruelty  which  the  Moloch  priests,  apostate  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  will  not  sanction  or  condone. 
This  sanctification  of  revenge  is  indeed  the  vilest 
function  performed  by  a  war- poisoned  and  blood- 
stained Church.  All  this  must  be  very  fine  reading  for 
Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  and  Canon  Kjiox- Little.  To  bring 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  up-to-date  Mr.  Walter  Walsh 
suggests  the  following  amended  version  of  the  beati- 
tudes, which  he  commends  to  our  new  Imperialistic 
heathens  as  the  latest  revelation  of  the  will  of  the  Pr'mcc 
of  Peace  :— 

Blessed  are  the  proud  in  spirit :  for  theirs  are  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world. 

Blessed  are  they  that  cause  others  to  mourn  :  for  they  shall 
not  need  to  be  comforted. 

Blessed  are  the  imperialistic  :  for  they  shall  annex  the  earth. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  after  gold,  and  thirst  after 
territory  :  for  they  shall  be  fille(i. 

Blessed  are  the  merciless  :  for  they  shall  not  be  expected  to 
show  mercy.  ,  . 

Blcsscfl  are  the  pure  patriots  :  for  they  shall  eliminate  (kkL 

Blessed  are  the  jieace-breakcrs :  for  they  shall  be  enabled  tt> 
murder  the  children  of  God. 

Blesse<l  are  they  which  persecute  for  wickedness'  sake  :  Kh 
they  annex  the  kingdom  of  the  persecuted. 

Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  applaud  you,  and  canvass,  for 
you,  and  move  all  manner  of  votes  of  confidence  in  you,  falsely, 
for  the  devil's  sake.  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad  :  for  great 
is  your  reward  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  for  so  rewarded  they 
the  worldlings  which  were  before  you  ! 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Walsh  has  let 
himself  go  with  a  vengeance. 
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WHERE  THE  REIGN  OF  LABOUR  HAS  BEGUN/ 


IT  is  with  heartfelt  relief  that  we  turn  from  the  arid 
and  lurid  barrenness  of  politics  in  the  Mother 
Country  to  this  record  of  splendid  achievement 
in  the  Colonies.  The  story  is  one  whicli  comes  like 
balm  to  the  bruised  and  baffled  heart  of  the  reformer 
at  home.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  see  something 
actually  being  done  :  no  futile  beatings  of  the  tide  of 
progress  against  insurmountable  walls  of  prejudice 
and  privilege ;  no  endless  shunting  of  great  move- 
ments ;  no  everlasting  diarrhcea  of  words,  words, 
words ;  but  deeds,  golden  deeds ;  miseries  removed ; 
solid  boons  secured  ;  the  general  level  of  life  lifted. 

Verily  as  cold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  this 
good  news  from  a  far  country  I  In  lands  that  own 
our  flag  and  speak  our  tongue,  strikes  are  abolished, 
lock-outs  known  no  more,  sweating  is  extinguished; 
a  full-stop  has  been  put  to  the  slavery  of  long  hours 
in  shop  and  mine  and  mill ;  starvation  wages  are 
ended  ;  old  age  is  freed  from  the  shame  of  pauperism 
and  "charity" — it  accepts  instead  an  honouring  endow- 
ment from  the  State ;  woman  is  admitted  to  full  share 
with  man  in  the  selection  of  the  rulers  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  the  liquor  traffic  is  subject  to  local  control ; 
government  is  no  longer  limited  to  war  and  police 
it  is  consecrated  to  the  nobkr  tasks  of  fostering 
industry,  instructing  agriculture,  employing  the  unem- 
ployed, and  of  settling  on  the  half-u.sed  soil  of  large 
landowners  families  and  villages  of  small  but  thorough 
cultivators ;  and  local  freedom  is  cemented  and  secured 
by  federal  union.  This  is  no  "  News  from  nowhere"  : 
no  dream  of  apocalyptic  seer.  It  is  printed  in  statutes 
of  our  imperial  realm  ;  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the 
chronicles  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

THK  SECRKT  OK  KFFFCTIVK  PROGRESS. 

And  how  has  all  this  come  about  ?  asks  the 
impatient  reader.  What  is  the  secret  of  .so 
extraordinary  an  advance  on  progress  at  home  ? 
After  making  due  allowance  for  the  complexity  of  all 
j>olitical  action,  and  for  the  innumerable  factors 
involved,  the  answer  can  broadly  be  given  in  two 
words — two  words  not  over- pleasing  to  either  Liberal 
or  Conservative  ears  in  this  country — Labour  Mem- 
bers. Most  of  the  marvels  of  Australasian  reform 
date,  as  Mr.  Reeves  has  shown,  from  the  appearance 
of  labour  Members  in  the  Colonial  Parliaments. 
The  change  took  place  about  1890.  A  succession  of 
defeats  in  the  economic  sphere  turned  the  eyes  of 
the  Trades  Unions  towards  the  chances  of  political 
success.  The  new  departure  met  a  "  felt  want."  As 
Mr.  Reeves  records  :  - 

Politically  the  masses  were  enfranchisetl.  What  was  wantetl 
was  a  large  purpose,  a  gospel  which  could  stir  theni  with 
crnthusiasm.  This  stimulus  was  found  in  industrial  democracy. 
'1  he  coming  of  organised  labour  into  politics  in   the  years 

•  "State  Kxpariments*  in  Australii  and  New  Zealand."  by  William 
Pember  Reeves,  in  2  vols,,  pp.  391  and  3^7,  with  maps.  Price  24^.  net. 
Fublijehed  by  Grant  Richard*:. 


l)etween  1890  and  1893  did  not  mean  merely  that  workpeople 
were  bestirring  themselves  to  obtain  certain  reforms.  Half  its 
significance  and  force  sprang  from  its  being  a  new  departure  in 
the  matter  of  men  as  well  as  of  measures.  Up  to  1890  labcur 
had  been  content  to  vote  for  middle-class  candidates.  In  that 
year  it  decided  to  send  to  Parliament  not  a  few  units  of  its  own 
Class,  but  bands  of  workers. 

THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  NEW  FORCE. 

Accordingly,  in  1890,  five  Labour  Members — 
**  quiet,  attentive,  business-like,  well-mannered  me- 
chanics — took  their  seats  in  the  New  Zealand 
Parliamerrt  as  allies  of  the  Progressive  party.  In 
1895  thirty-five  Labour  Members  entered  the  New 
South  Wales  Parliament  as  allies  of  neither  party,  bent 
on  playing  Pameirs  game  with  both  parties.  In  1893 
a  labour  party  of  seventeen  extreme  Socialists  (now 
increased  to  twenty-three)  found  seats  in  the  Queens- 
land legislature,  and  became  permanent  Opposition 
to  the  dominant  Conservatives.  In  1893  South 
Australia  saw  twelve  Labour  men  in  its  Lower  and 
six  in  its  Upper  House,  resolved  on  giving  united  but 
independent  support  to  the  Radical  party.  A  similar 
policy  has  been  pursued  in  Victoria,  which  has  now 
seven  labour  men  in  its  Lower  House. 

ITS  PURPOSE  AND  THEORY. 

It  was  the  accession  of  these  men  to  the  ranks  of 
law-makers  which  wrought  the  peaceful  and  salu- 
tary revolution.  They  are  not  phrase-makers,  as  Mr, 
Reeves  points  out ;  they  are  not  "  artists  "  ;  but  they 
are  "handy-men,"  apt  getting  things  done,  and 
undisturbed  by  many  theories.  "  Governmental  as 
he  is,"  says  our  author,  "  the  Labour  politician  is  at 
heart  more  of  a  trade  unionist  than  a  conscious 
Socialist."  A  Frenchman  wittily  describes  their  work- 
ing creed  as  "Socialism  without  doctrines."  Their 
aim,  as  of  Colonial  Progressives  in  general,  is  thus 
expressed  by  Mr.  Reeves  :  — 

It  is  to  secure  by  combination  and  law  a  larger  share  of 
comfort  and  opportunity  for  that  great  human  mass  which  lives 
upon  such  stinted  reward  as  Capital  measures  out  to  Labour  day 
by  day  and  month  by  month.  It  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  life 
among  the  workers,  not  only  by  gaining  for  them  shorter  hours- 
and  lietter  pay,  but  by  lifting  them  on  to  a  higher  plane  by 
education  and  a  civilised  environment. 

Their  theory  of  the  State,  if  theory  it  may  be  called^ 
is  put  thus  succinctly  by  Mr.  Reeves  : — 

They  'look  upon  their  Colonies  as  co-operative  societies  of 
which  they,  men  and  women,  are  shareholders,  while  the 
governments  are  elective  Boards  of  directors. 

This  idea  of  the  State  as  Co-operative  Society  is 
likely  to  gain  a  wider  currency.  But  the  distinction 
of  Colonial  progressives  is  the  essentially  English 
characteristic  of  being  unhampered  by  theor}'  in  their 
quest  after  what  is  good  in  practice.  They  eschew 
abstract  logic  and  try  to  find  out  what  will  "  work." 

LABOUR  A  STEADYING  FACTOR. 

Their  readiness  to  experiment  does  not,  however, 
endanger  political  stability.   Mr.  Reeves  is  constrained 
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to  remark  upon  **  the  almost  French  instability  before 
1891 "  as  shown  in  the  rapid  changes  of  government, 
and  contrasts  it  with  the  comparative  fixity  since.  The 
new  steadiness  has  come  in  with  the  Labour  Mem- 
bers. This  stable  progress  under  I^abour  auspices  may 
surprise  middle-class  prejudices.  But  now  that  it  hais 
happened,  we  can  see  how  reasonably  it  might  have 
been  expected.  Working  men  are  men  who  work, 
not  talk.  They  have  been  for  generations  drilled  into 
the  habit  of  doing,  not  dawdling.  No  gang  of 
labourers  who  made  as  much  fuss  and  did  as  little 
work  as  our  House  of  Commons  could  keep  their 
place  for  a  fortnight.  Industrial  discipline  is  all 
against  laborious  trifling ;  it  is  all  in  favour  of  swift 
and  effective  output.  Labour  Members  have  intro- 
duced this  saving  element  into  Australasian  politics. 
They  have  been  put  on  the  job  of  solving  pressing 
problems  and  of  passing  laws  to  fit  the  social  need ; 
and  they  have  worked  at  it  as  they  would  have  worked 
at  ploughing  land,  or  hewing  coal,  or  shearing  sheep,  or 
driving  engines.  They  do  not  regard  "  public  life  "  as 
— in  Mr.  Reeves's  trenchant  phrase — "  a  conspiracy  to 
keep  up  appearances."  They  regard  it  as  a  means  of 
getting  realities  accomplished.  They  seem  as  a  rule 
to  be  among  the  best  of  their  class.  They  have  gradu- 
ated in  the  school  of  trade  unionism.  Every  Labour 
man  in  the  Queensland  Parliament  in  1893  was  a 
teetotaler.  And  the  payment  of  members  has  added 
an  economic  fillip  to  the  process  of  natural  selection. 

THE  MORAL  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  is  this  record  of  Labour  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe  which  makes  Mr.  Reeves's  book  such  invigorat- 
ing reading  to  the  Briton  at  home.  This  is  veritably 
our  "  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,"  with  a  most  comforting, 
practical  and  practicable  corollary.  Colonial  condi- 
tions are  undoubtedly  very  different  from  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  Old  Country.  "Efficiency"  on  a 
"clean  slate"  is  possible  out  there  to  a  degree 
unattainable  here.  But  after  every  difference  has 
been  allowed  for.  Great  Britain  would  be  an 
utter  fool  if  she  did  not  gain  some  practical 
guidance  for  herself  from  these  experiments  in  the 
Colonial  laboratory.  And  the  obvious  moral  of  Mr. 
Reeves's  book  to  home  politicians  is  that  we  want 
more  Labour  Members  of  Parliament.  We  want  Labour 
Members  who  will  not  be  mere  units  of  either  party, 
but  who  will  act  together,  conciliatory  in  tactics,  reso- 
lute in  purpose,  an  effective  self-dependent  group. 
Mr.  Reeves  provides  us  with  this  convenient  general- 
isation : — 

Contrasting  the  outcome  of  the  direct  representation  of  Labour 
for  ten  years  in  five  Parliaments,  we  find  it  clear  enough  that  the 
experiment  has  been  fruitful  or  unfruitful,  according  as  Labour 
has  been  able  to  find  a  bourgeois  progressive  section  to  work 
with,  and  has  been, willing  to  work  with  it. 

But  even  without  allies  Labour  has  brought  solid 
gain  to  the  community,  as  Mr.  Reeves  himself  relates. 
And  no  elimination  of  elements  peculiar  to  the  Colonies 
touches  the  conclusion  we  have  drawn  for  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Westminster.  For  in  this  "  tight  little 
island "  we  have,  to  say  the  least,  Labour  leaders 


equal  to  any  to  be  found  at  the  Antipodes.  They 
are  accustomed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  far  larger 
societies,  and  to  deal  with  much  more  colossal 
interests.  In  our  trained  trade  union  officials  we 
have  a  great  reserve  of  statesmanship,  of  which  the 
nation  will  do  well  to  avail  itself  in  good  time.  This 
is  the  main  message  to  be  gleaned  from  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Reeves's  interesting  pages. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  POLITICAL  TEXT-BOOK. 

The  chief  import  of  this  book  claims  so  much 
attention  as  almost  to  overshadow  its  other  many  and 
striking  merits.  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Reeves  into 
his  detailed  treatment  of  the  various  Progressive 
movements  which  have  made  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  the  w^onder  of  the  world.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  these  volumes  form  a  political  text-book  of  the 
first  order  of  importance.  No  politician,  or  would-be 
reformer,  or  student  of  social  progress  can  afford  to 
be  without  them.  Every  Progressive  candidate  for 
Parliament  or  for  County  Council  ought  to  be  able  to 
pass  an  examination  in  their  contents.  From  the 
failures  recorded,  as  well  as  the  successes,  pub- 
licists at  home  ought  to  derive  salutary  instruction. 
The  advocates  of  female  franchise,  of  compulsory 
industrial  arbitration,  of  the  minimum  wage,  of  statu- 
tory shop  hours,  of  State  departments  of  agriculture 
and  industry,  of  old  age  pensions,  ^Yill  find  ever)thing 
to  delight  them  in  these  pages,  except  that  the  woman- 
suffragist  will  be  chilled  to  hear  that  the  woman's  vote 
has  so  far  made  simply  no  difference  !  The  land 
reformer  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  success  of 
village  communities  settled  on  the  land,  and  of  the 
breaking  up  of  large  estates  into  small  farms ; 
but  his  ardour  may  be  damped  by  discovering 
the  trifling  amount  and  the  still  more  trifling 
effect  of  the  land  taxes  imposed.  He  will  probably 
read  with  dismay  that  all  co-operative  communities  have 
hitherto  disastrously  failed.  The  Temperance  agitator 
will  note  with  surprise  the  small  result  up  to  date  of 
local  option,  and  the  fact  that  drunkenness  is  least 
where  the  law  allows  no  local  control;  but  will 
console  himself  with  the  news  that  the  prohibition 
vote  is  steadily  increasing,  that  the  vote  for  reduction 
is  ineffective,  and  that  there  is  no  ghost  of  a  chance 
for  the  Gothenburg  system.  And  the  case  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  Chinese  and  of  other  undesirable 
immigrants,  as  put  by  Mr.  Reeves,  will  command 
the  respect  if  not  the  sympathy  of  Exeter  Hall. 

Mr.  Reeves  is  not  merely  the  author  of  the  book  ; 
he  is  author,  or  joint  author,  of  much  of  the  legislation 
in  New  Zealand  which  he  records,  and  which  has  set 
the  pace  in  Australia.  Yet  he  has  been  singulariy 
successful  in  his  endeavour  to  maintain  historicsd 
impartiality.  The  reader  only  observes  that  the  parts 
of  the  book  dealing  with  Mr.  Reeves*s  own  measures 
are  much  the  most  interesting.  The  style  is  bright, 
sometimes  brilliant,  and  always  readable.  Perhaps 
only  in  conducting  the  reader  through  the  labyrinth  of 
land  laws  is  the  usually  perfect  lucidity  of  the  guide 
slightly  obscured. 
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YET  ANOTHER  WAKER-UP. 

Since  I  started  the  publication  of  this  Supplement  I 
"have  had  great  pleasure  in  seeing  one  after  another  of 
our  public  men  take  up  the  warning  word,  and  even  adopt 
the  phrase  which  has  been  familiar  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  as  the  heading  of  these  pages.  The  latest  recruit 
is  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  M.P.,  who  has  brought  out  the 
World's  Work,  a  new  shilling  magazine  modelled  upon  the 
same  lines  as  the  Worlds  Work  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  waking  up  John  Bull.  In  his 
introductory  address  to  his  readers  Mr.  Norman  says 
that  his  purpose  is  to  press  home  the  conviction  tersely 
expressed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  after  his  recent  journey 
through  a  great  part  of  the  Empire  in  the  words  :  "  The 
Old  Country  must  wake  up."  The  following  is  his 
statement  of  the  object  which  he  has  in  view,  and  the 
tneans  by  which  he  will  endeavour  to  attain  it 

The  object  of  the  Worlds  fVork  is  to  present  each  month 
a  picture  of  the  activities  of  the  world — particularly  of  the 
British  world — in  public  life,  in  foreign  affairs,  in  commerce, 
industry,  science,  invention,  literature,  art,  and  social  life.  It 
will  be  instructive  ;  it  will  also  be  entertaining.  It  will  be 
lavishly  illustrated,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  present  issue.  It 
«vill  be  written  by  experts,  but.  it  will  not  seek  to  dazzle  by  the 
names  of  popular  writers,  relying  rather  for  its  success  upon  the 
subject-matter  of  its  articles  and  the  idea  at  its  root.  It  will  be 
represented  in  the  chief  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
principal  foreign  countries  by  able  men  on  the  look-out  for  what 
IS  new  and  true  and  useful.  It  will  collect  from  the  reports  of 
the  Consuls  of  all  nations  their  most  important  information  and 
suggestions,  and  from  all  periodicals  the  kernels  of  their  news 
and  comment.  In  a  word,  its  object  will  be  that  every  reader 
shall  be  kept  thoroughly  informed  of  all  that  is  of  importance 
and  interest  in  contemporary  life,  and  that  for  a  man  to  be  seen 
with  the  Worlds  Work  in  his  hand  will  be  proof  that  he  takes  a 
serious  interest  in  the  forward  movement  of  his  own  time  and 
country. 

We  heartily  welcome  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Norman, 
and  congratulate  him  upon  the  way  in  which  he  has 
brought  out  his  first  number. 

SPEEDING  UP  THE  BRITISH  BRICKLAYER. 

The  article  which  bears  most  directly  upon  the 
subject  dealt  with  in  this  Supplement  is  that  upon 
Mr.  James  Stewart,  Engineer  and  General  Manager 
of  the  British  Westinghouse  Company.  It  is  entitled 
'"A  Yankee  Boss  in  England,"  and  it  explains  how  Mr. 
Stewart  succeeded  in  speeding  up  British  workmen  to 
the  American  standard.  He  brought  with  him,  to  put 
up  the  new  works  of  the  Westinghouse  Company  at 
Trafford  Park,  seven  young  Americans.  He  found  236 
men  then  at  work.  Within  a  week  he  had  under  him 
:2,6oo  British  woricmen,  and  at  times  he  had  as  many  as 
3,758  in  his  employ.  He  found,  when  he  took  over  the  work 
of  construction,  that  the  British  bricklayer  thought  he 
had  done  a  good  day's  work  if  he  laid  450  to  600  bricks. 
In  America  the  same  artisan  would  lay  an  average  of 
:3,ooo  bricks,  and  sometimes  2,700.  Mr.  Stewart  set  to 
work  to  speed  up  the  British  workmen  to  the  American 


level.  In  the  first  two  weeks  he  raised  the  average  to 
900  bricks  a  day,  and  before  the  work  was  finished  he 
succeeded  in  raising  the  general  average  to  1,800  a  day, 
with  2,500  per  day  laid  by  men  employed  on  the  plainest 
work.  He  did  it  by  hustling,  by  praising,  by  rewarding, 
and,  in  short,  by  bossing  the  job.  He  mfet  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Bricklayers*  Union,  and  told  them  that  he 
was  perfectly  willing  to  work  with  Union  men,  and  to 
work  according  to  Union  rules.  The  Union  asked  for 
lod.  per  hour  for  bricklayers  ;  he  gave  them  i  id.,  but  gave 
them  cleariy  to  understand  that  they  had  to  work  for  their 
money,  and  that  he  was  the  master  of  the  concern.  The 
Bricklayers*  Union  closed  with  this  offer,  knowing  that 
the  alternative  was  that  non- Unionist  workmen  would 
be  employed,  and  the  work  carried  out  by  other  labourers. 
The  joiners  struck  against  his  proposal  to  cut  the  dinner 
hoiu:  down  by  half  an  hour,  and  in  return  to  let  them  go 
half  an  hour  earlier  in  the  evening.  As  he  paid  ten  per 
cent,  higher  wages  than  any  other  employer,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  filling  their  places.  As  he  got  one  hundred 
per  cent,  more  work  out  of  the  men,  he  found  the  ten 
per  cent,  increase  in  wages  very  profitable.  There 
were  never  more  than  ten  Americans  employed  ill  the 
works,  and  more  than  ten  million  bricks  had  been  laid. 

THE  BRITISH  WORKER  EQUAL  TO  THE  AMERICAN. 

The  British  Westinghouse  Company  has  sent  fifty 
young  Englishmen  over  to  Pittsburg  to  study  American 
methods.  Mr,  Stewart  attributes  his  success  not  so 
much  to  the  use  of  authority  as  to  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
constant  and  kindly  communication  with  the  individual 
men.  He  would  go  among  them  constantly  with  a 
hearty  "  Good  morning,  boys ! "  and  with  frequent 
encoiu-agement  for  all  kinds  of  good  work  done.  His 
conclusion  is  that  there  is  plenty  of  snap  in  the  British 
workman  if  you  will  only  let  him  see  that  there  is  snap  in 
you.  Mr.  Stewart  wrote  down  the  following  summary  of 
his  conclusions,  to  which  he  arrived  after  his  experience 
of  bossing  British  workmen  : — 

First,  the  men  must  satisfy  themselves  that  they  are  to  be  paid 
good  wages. 

Second,  the  man  who  has  general  charge  of  the  work  must 
understand  his  own  business,  and  have  his  work  done  in  his  own 
way,  in  his  own  time,  and  by  his  own  methods. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  it  is  a 
fact,  that  the  British  bricklayers  who  go  to  America  work  side 
by  side  there  with  the  best  American  bricklayers  and  equal  their 
average. 

It  may  be  to  the  point  if  I  add  that  besides  bricklajring  we 
have  achieved  results  in  the  construction  of  ♦hese  works  not  less 
notable  than  those  to  which  so  much  reference  has  been  made. 
For  instance,  results  have  been  obtained  here  by  British 
carpenters  just  as  quickly  and  as  cheaply  as  I  have  ever  accom- 
plished similar  work  in  America. 

To  the  unbiassed  mind,  facts  like  these  afford  conclu^ve  proof 
that  British  workmen,  if  they  diligently  apply  themselves,  do  as 
much  as  the  workmen  of  any  other  country. 

Finally,  I  wi|l  say  with  regard  to  Union  men  that  if  •ar  work 
has  been  rapidly  executed,  it  has  been  greatly  due  to  the  interest 
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that  has  been  taken  by  the  representatives  of  the  Unions  concerned 
in  securing  for  us  the  best  men  that  could  be  obtained. 

PRITISH  7/.  AMERICAN  RAILWAYS. 
The  other  article  of  the  Wake  Up  ^  description  is  Sir 
Christopher  Furness^s  paper,  "  How  British  Trade  is 
Handicapped."  In  this  he  compares  British  and  American 
railway  methods.  He  was  much  impressed  during  his 
visit  to  the  States  by  the  facilities  afforded  the  American 
manufacturer  over  his  British  rivals  by  the  heavier  trains, 
which  have  done  so  much  to  reduce  railway  charges,  and 
to  give  so  much  greater  speed  in  handling  freight.  He 
thinks  that  British  engine-builders  have  by  no  means 
reached  the  limit  of  size,  weight  and  hauling  capacity, 
and  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  nearer  we  get 
to  the  American  system,  the  nearer  we  get  to  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  transportation.  Sir  Christopher 
regards  railway  transportation  reforms  as  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the 
countr>'.  But  unless  this  is  accompanied  by  other 
reforms  it  will  fail  to  enable  us  to  maintain  our 
place  in  the  world's  markets.  In  this  countr\* 
monopoly  has  reduced  us  to  stagnation.  The  Eng- 
lish railways  cost  enormous  sums  to  build  oer  mile, 
while  the  American  lines  cost  next  to  nothing,  the 
land  having  been  given  free  in  many  cases.  Sir 
Christopher  returns  to  his  old  complaint  about  mineral 
rents  and  royalties,  and  ridicules  the  idea  that  the  pr(»- 
tective  tariff  is  the  secret  of  America's  advance.  He  is  a 
staunch  Free  Trader,  and  will  not  listen  to  any  talk  about 
retracing  our  steps  towards  dear  bread.  His  article 
contains  a  significant  menace  addressed  to  the  railway 
companies,  in  which  he  says  that  if  they  do  not  of  their 
own  accord  improve  and  cheapen  our  transportation 
system,  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  procure  them  that 
healthy  competition  which  will  compel  them  to  bestir 
themselves. 


THE  AMERICAN  INVASION  A  BOGEY. 

Mr.  J.  E.  WooLACOTT,  in  the  Afaj^asini!  of  Comiiurtc, 
writes  vigorously  on  what  he  calls  the  American  Invasion 
Bogey.  He  insists  that  Brother  Jonathan  is  not  always 
so  successful  as  his  admirers  would  have  us  believe.  He 
quotes  from  a  British  manufacturer  in  South  Africa  : — 

In  the  early  days  of  Rand  mining,  picks,  shovels,  light 
trolleys,  and  rails  came  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States, 
I  ut,  says  the  writer  quoted,  **  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  have 
captured  this  market,  and  can  hold  it  against  all  comers 
on  sheer  merit.  For  the  same  reasons,"  he  adds,  "  *  Tangye  * 
and  *  I^ncashire  *  boilers  are  favourites  all  along  the  Reef,  and 
where  the  Americans  once  supplied  three-fourths  of  the  com- 
pressed air  drills,  the  *  Climax,'  made  in  Cornwall,  now  stands 
m  the  first  place." 

He  also  quotes  the  American  Consul-General  Mason 
at  Berlin,  who  has  just  been  soundly  rating  his  countrymen 
for  their  want  of  adaptability,  that,  with  all  their 
cleverness  as  manufacturers  and  caterers  to  their  home 
market,  our  countrymen  are,  with  some  notable 
exceptions,  still  in  the  kindergarten  class  as  merchants  in 
the  large,  international  sense  of  that  term." 

He  exults  in  the  discomfiture  of  American  bicycles,  and 
says  : — 

The  American  Bicycle  Trust  was  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers, 
in  consequence  of  their  inability  to  pay  the  interest  on  two 
millions  sterling  of  debentures — more  than  the  entire  capital  of 
half  a  dozen  of  the  most  important  firms  in  Great  Britain.  .  .  . 
That  was  a  crumb  of  comfort.  The  American  boot,  again, 
which  was  to  have  **run  us  oft  the  sidewalk,"  has  failed  to 
capture  the  market. 


TRADE  PROSPECTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(1)  South  African  Trade:  General  Trades 
Rkport,''  by  T.  Nicol  Jenkin.  (2)  **  South  African 
Trade  :  Engineering  Report,"  by  Ben  H.  Morgan 
(London:  P.  S.  King  and  Co.,  los.). — These  two  com 
panion  volumes  are  excellent  illustrations  of  the  new  spirit 
which  is  permeating  British  commercial  circles  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  movement  for  waking  up  John  Bull. 
The  authors  were  sent  to  South  Africa  by  the  South 
Africa  Trade  Committee,  formed  under  the  initiative 
of  Mr.  John  Lockie,  M.P.,  only  in  last  June,  in  order 
to  incjuire  into  the  present  condition  and  future 
possibilities  of  British  trade  with  South  Africa  ;  but  in 
the  short  space  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  then  they 
have  succeeded  in  preparing  reports  which  are  admirable 
for  their  lucidity  and  completeness.  Mr.  Jenkin  says  that  he 
and  his  brother  Commissioners  were  received  with  open 
arms.  The  volume  on  General  Trades  strikes  us  as 
the  most  instructive,  because  it  is  the  smaller  manu- 
facturers of  general  goods  rather  than  the  great  engineer- 
ing firms  who  at  present  suffer  most  from  the  lack  of 
specialised  information  as  to  the  condition  of  foreign 
and  colonial  markets.  Mr.  Jenkin  sums  up  his  conclu- 
sions in  an  excellent  introduction,  of  which  it  is  worth 
mentioning  the  chief  points.  He  thinks  that  British 
manufacturers  must  send  goods  of  the  cheaper  as  well 
as  of  the  better  quality ;  they  must  be  brought  promi- 
nently before  the  notice  of  merchants  and  storekeepers  ; 
the  goods  must  be  scientifically  packed,  and  the  cost 
of  carriage  reduced  as  low  as  possible.  England  must 
adopt  the  German  system  of  through  rates  for  freight 
from  the  home  centres  to  inland  towns  in  South  Africa. 
But,  like  all  other  experts,  Mr.  Jenkin  insists  upoa 
certain  superiorities  in  German  and  American  methods. 
The  South  Africans,  he  says,  want  to  meet  English 
merchants  who  will  not  treat  with  indifference  and 
contempt  suggestions  offered  by  themselves.  There  is  a 
great  prejudice  in  South  Africa  in  favour  of  English-made 
goods  which  can  be  used  by  manufacturers  at  home  but 
must  not  be  abused.  At  present  many  British  colonial 
dealers,  annoyed  at  British  indifference  to  their  wishes, 
transfer  their  orders  to  foreign  houses.  At  the  same 
time,  neither  Germany  nor  America  takes  full  advantage 
of  their  opportunities  ;  but  they  are,  Mr.  Jenkin  thinks^ 
awaking  to  this.  Their  advantage  lies  in  their  adapt- 
ability, their  superior  packing,  their  civiHty,  and  their 
promptness. 

Mr.  Morgan's  book  also  contains  an  admirable  Intro- 
duction, in  which  he  sums  up  his  conclusions.  Like  his 
colleague,  he  complains  of  British  slowness,  lack  of  enter- 
prise, bad  packing,  and  inferior  methods  of  advertising. 
Both  books  are  admirably  illustrated  with  photographs, 
diagrams,  and  drawings.  They  are  moderately  written, 
without  undue  optimism  or  undue  pessimism  ;  and  the 
general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  in  South  Africa,  as 
elsewhere,  John  Bull  has  only  to  wake  up  to  recover  his 
imperilled  position  ;  his  prospects  are  excellent,  and  it 
depends  alone  upon  himself  whether  he  takes  advantage 
of  them. 


"  The  Angel's  Message  in  Deaf  and  Dumb  Language,"^ 
by  Mr.  Paul  Preston,  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  paper 
in  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Sunday  Strand,  It  is 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  photographs,  showing  the  various 
gestures  and  postures  assumed  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Cr. 
(]ilby  when  conveying  to  his  audience  in  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Church,  Oxford  .Street,  London,  the  great  words 
of  revelation. 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  TRUSTS. 

Nursery  Rhymes  for  Infant  Industries. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  fact  that  the  Americans,  despite  their  high  •tariff, 
do  more  trade  with  Canada  than  Great  Britain,  whose 
exports  are  favoured  by  the  preferential  Canadian  tariff, 
suggests  the  following  melancholy  reflections  to  the 
Toronto  Moon  : — 


The  House  the  TnisU  Built,  No.  z. 

This  is  the  Hous2  the  Trusts  built. 


[Nov.  X5. 


Lai  ril'k  :  "  Jonathan  pays  nothing  for  fishing  privileges  here  as  I  do,  and 
spends  nothing  for  bait— yet  be  has  all  the  luck." 


The  copyright  cartoons  from  the  Neia  York  Journal 
on  this  page  and  elsewhere  are  reproduced  by  permission 
of  C.  A.  Pearson  and  Co. 


JVVtw  Vorl-  yournai.]  [5/11/02. 

The  House  the  Trusts  Built,  No.  2. 

Thi'«  is  the  Dough,  in  heaps  and  stacks. 
And  baes,  and  barrels,  and  kegs  and  sacks, 
'iTiat  lay  in  the  Hous^*  the  IVu'Jts  b»iilt. 


An  Alphabet  of  Joyous  Trusts. 


U  is  the  Unit! 


^ist.  He 

le  robs  the  C.  P. 
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.    THE  GREAT  ATLANTIC  COMBINE. 

Stupendous  Figures,  Methods,  and  Designs. 

Mr,  Winthrop  L.  Marvin  contributes  to  the  A /nertcaft 
Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  a  most  instructive  paper  on 
the  great  ship  combine — "  The  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company,"  in  its  formal  title, — the  Morgan  ship 
"  combine  in  the  vernacular  of  the  **  street," — which 
was  incorporated  on  October  ist,  1902,  under  a  New 
Jersey  charter,  with  eight  American  and  five  British 
directors.    The  writer  says  : — 

It  really  means  much  more  than  that  the  new  company  is  the 
largest  shipping  corporation  in  existence,  with  its  141  steamers 
and  its  total  tonnage  of  1,100,000.  The  world's  second  ship 
corporation,  the  Hamburg- American,  with  127  steamers  of 
630,000  tons,  is  almost  a  pigmy  by  comparison ;  and  the 
greatest  of  British  companies,  the  India  Steam  Navigation, 


Kew  York  Jou7nal.\ 

S  is  the  Shipping  Trust ;  when  be*s  afloat 

There's  a  mighty  poor  show  for  the  poor  People's  boat. 


owns  only  117  steamers  of  361,000  tons.  There  are  but  147 
steamers  of  327,284  tons  In  the  entire  fleet  of  the  United  States 
actively  engaged  in  foreign  commerce. 

No  nation  save  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  possesses 
an  ocean  steam  shipping  equal  to  that  of  this  one  corporation, 
and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation  regards  the 
Morgan-Griscom  fleet  as  equal  "  in  all  elements  of  efficiency " 
to  the  entire  French  mercliant  fleet  of  690  steamers,  of 
2,104,893  tons. 

Add  the  half  million  tons  of  German  shipping  controlled 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  and  you  may  reckon  he  controls  60  per 
cent,  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  "  HOLD "  AND  "INCLUDE." 

The  lay  reader  will  doubtless  be  unable  to  appreciate 
the  fine  distinction  as  to  "holding"  in  the  following 
utterance  by  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors  :— 

The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company  will  not  be  a 
holding  company,  and  the  subsidiary  lines  will  be  permitted  full 
liberty  in  managing  their  own  affairs.  The  new  company, 
however,  includes  all  of  the  various  companies  in  the 
combination. 

Under  the  British  Merchant  Shipping  Act  the  British 


steamers  of  the  "  combine"  could  not  retain  their  British 
registry  if  they  were  "  directly  owned  "  by  a  New  Jersey 
corporation  : — 

This  legal  difficulty  has  apparently  been  solved  by  the  organ- 
ising in  Great  Britain  of  a  separate  British  concern,  which  will 
stand  in  the  same  attitude  as  that  in  which  the  International 
Navigation  Company  of  Liverpool,  owning  the  British  ships  of 
the  Griscom  fleet,  long  stood  toward  the  International  Naviga- 
tion Company  of  Trenton.  .  .  .  The  British  ships  themselves 
will  retain  their  national  allegiance,  will  be  officered  by  Britl<>h 
subjects  and  manned  in  part  at  least  by  British  crews,  and  n^ill 
even  be  held  available  for  use  as  British  merchant  cruisers  or 
transports  in  case  of  war,  whenever  the  nation  may  require  their 
services. 

"better  SERVICE  AT  LOWER  COST." 

The  directors  of  this  huge  concern  do  not  mean  to 
wring  increased  profits  oirt  of  the  travelling  public  : — 

They  frankly  expect  to  make  the  business  of  the  allied  com- 
panies greater  and  more  lucrative  than  it  has  ever  been  before, 
but  they  propose  to  achieve  this  end  by  the  legitimate  means  of 
improved  efficiency  and  economy.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Mo^an 
looks  for  an  ultimate  saving  of  12,000,000  dols.  or  1 5,000,000  dols. 
in  operating  expenses,  which  would  of  itself  yield  from  10  to  I2| 
per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  120,000,000  dols.  A  great  deal  of  the 
costly  administrative  machinery  and  equipment  which  each  rival 
line  has  maintained  can  now  be  dispensed  with.  There  need  no 
longer  be  the  extravagance  of  sending  to  sea  on  the  same  mid- 
winter day  two  or  three  stately  greyhounds,  each  with  its  cabins 
one-quarter  filled  with  passengers. 

President  Griscom  has  intimated  that  there  may  some  time 
he  established  a  regular  system  of  daily  departures  from  New 
York — a  boon  not  only  for  travellers  and  the  mails,  but  also  for 
general  commerce. 

Another  advantage  in  favour  of  the  "  combine  "  is  **  its 
friendly  relationship  with  the  great  group  of  American 
railroads  in  whose  affairs  Mr.  Morgan  is  the  dominating 
influence."  Against  this  vast  network  of  organisation  the 
Cunard  line — said  to  be  sharply  deficient  in  large  modem 
freighters — cannot,  even  with  its  Government  subsidy, 
hope  seriously  to  compete. 

The  writer  raises  the  question  whether  there  will  be 
any  more  fast  ships.  The  price  of  great  speed  is  enormous. 
It  costs  seven  times  as  much  to  run  a  20-knot  steamer  as 
to  run  a  lo-knot  steamer.  Left  to  themselves,  Brirish 
and  American  lines  would  build  few  vessels  above  17 
knots.  If  higher  speed  is  required  for  mails  and 
"  cruisers,"  Government  will  have  to  pay. 

IS  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  BUILD  ITS  SHIPS? 

As  between  Britain  and  America,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  out  of  the  141  ships  belonging  to  the  "  combine," 
there  are  only  twelve  Yankees.  A  very  significant  para- 
graph practically  yields  the  palm  for  cheap  shipbuilding 
to  Britain  : — 

It  is  labour  at  once  low  paid,  intelligent,  and  effective  which 
has  enabled  German  competition  to  cut  deeply  into  the  British 
steam  marine.  But  German  shipyard  and  shipboard  wages 
are  probably  not  so  much  below  BriUsh  as  British  wages 
are  below  American.  One  purpose  of  the  new  Cun^ 
subsidy  is  to  equalise  British  and  German  labour  cost 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Griscom,  and  their  comrades  are  as 
patriotic  as  any  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  But  they  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  pay  11,300  dols.  a  month  for  an  Ameri- 
can crew  of  380  men  while  a  British  crew  of  427  can  be  hired 
for  9,891  dols.  Nor  will  they,  without  some  especial  induce- 
ment, give  1,846,000  dols.  for  an  American  steamship  while  a 
British  craft  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions  and  speed  can  be 
constructed  for  1,419,000  dols.  These  figures  are  not  conjec- 
ture ;  they  are  absolute  facts  of  official  record. 

It  would  be  rather  a  piquant  paradox  if  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  "  Morganeering  "  of  the  Atlantic  were 
the  placing  of  poet  of  its  building  orders  in  British  hands. 
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HOW  ONE  JOHN   BULL  WOKE  UR 


A  PRACTICAL  OBJECT  LESSON  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  CREDIT. 


IT  is  now  eighteen  months  since  I  began  the  publica- 
tion of  "Wake  Up  !  John  Bull"  in  the  Review  of 
Reviews.    Since  then  everybody,  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales  downwards,  has  adopted  "  Wake  Up  !  "  as  the 
watchword  of  a  movement  which  is  making  itself  felt  in 
every  direction.  From  the  beginning  I  have  always  insisted 
upon  two  things—namely,  that  we,  as  a  nation  and  as 
individuals,  are  not  doing 
the  business  we  might  be 
doing  owing  to  general 
sluggishness  and  lack  of 
intelligence  and  enterprise. 
That   is   the  first.  The 
second  is  that  the  best 
hints  as  to  how  to  wake 
up  John  Bull  are  to  be 
gained  by  a  close  and 
attentive  study  of  Ameri- 
can   business  methods. 
There  are  few  who  will 
dispute  the  soundness  of 
these  propositions.  But 
it  is  seldom  that  I  have 
come  upon  so  useful  and 
apposite  an  illustration  of 
their  truth  as  that  sup- 
plied by  the  experience  of 
a  well-known  firm  in  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road,  Lon- 
don.   Whatever  that  firm 
may  become    in  conse- 
quence   of   the  impulse 
which  reached    it  from 
across  the  Atlantic  no  one 
can  say.     It  has  grown, 
is  growing,  and  is  likely 
to  grow,  although  whether 
the  ambition  to  develop 
it    into  a  Wanamaker's 
Store  for  London  will  ever 
be  realised  is  a  secret  to 
which    the  future  alone 
holds  the  key.    The  firm 
to  which  I  refer  is  that 
of  Messrs.  Catesby,  of  64 
— 67,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  and  4,  6,  8  and  12, 
Goodge  Street.  Its  experi- 
ence is  so  interesting  and 
so  encouraging  from  the 
Wake  Up! 'John  Bull" 
point  of  view  that  it  is  as  well  to  bring  it  before  the 
notice  of  the  general  public. 

There  are  three  conspicuous  reasons  for  selecting  this 
firm  as  an  object-lesson  for  the  encouragement  of  John 
Bull  in  his  effort  to  wake  up  and  play  his  part  in  the  struggle 
for  trade.  In  the  first  place,  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Catesby 
is  not  a  limited  liability  company.  It  is  an  old-fashioned 
firm,  like  John  Bull  himself,  consisting  of  a  father  and 
his  sons,  whom  he  has  taken  into  partnership.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  not  a  mushroom  concern,  but  has  a 
record  behind  it  of  nearly  half  a  century.  In  the  third 
pla.ce,  the  renewal  of  its  youth  and  the  rapid  development 


Mr.  Catesby,  Senr. 


of  its  business  is  due  to  a  change  of  procedure  introduced 
as  the  result  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago  in  1893.  In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  interesting 
because,  I  think,  it  has  been  the  first  firm  in  this  country 
to  adopt  on  a  large  scale  the  method  which  Montgomery 
Ward,  of  Chicago,  has  made  one  of  the  great  features  of 
that  city — ^namely,  that  of  doing  a  business  not  so  much 

over  the  shop  counter, 
although  that  business  is 
still  carried  on  as  of  old, 
but  a  business  in  which 
the  order?  are  brought  by 
the  Post  Office,  and  are 
delivered  by  parcel  de- 
livery and  similar  agen- 
cies. Fifthly,  because  the 
experience  of  Messrs. 
Catesby  in  the  matter  of 
giving  credit  has  been  so 
remarkable  that,  but  for 
the  evidence  of  nine  years* 
experience,  I  should  have 
hesitated  to  believe  it 
possible. 

To  begin  with  the  last 
first,  the  nearest  approach 
in  London  to  Wana- 
maker's Stores  are  the 
so-called  Co-operative 
Stores,  —  the  Army  and 
Nav>',  and  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice. These  stores  are 
based  upon  the  ready- 
money  system.  They 
have  built  up  their  enor- 
mous businesses  on  the 
solid  foundatijon  of  no 
bad  debts.  Tne  Messrs. 
Catesby  have  gone  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  In- 
stead of  insisting  upon 
cash  down  before  any 
purchases  are  delivered, 
they  have  deliberately  set 
to  work  to  democratise 
the  credit  system,  and 
have  done  it  with  a 
recklessness  which 
nothing  but  success  could 
possibly  have  justified. 
Apart  altogether  from  the 
value  of  their  experiment  from  a  trader's  point  of  view,  it 
is  extremely  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public 
moralist.  The  standard  of  honesty  among  our  people  must 
be  very  much  higher  than  I  thought  it  was,  when  it  is 
possible  for  any  firm  to  carry  on  business  on  Messrs. 
Catsbys'  lines  without  ending  in  hopeless  and  irrecover- 
able smash.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the,  treatises  which 
economists  and  co-operators  have  from  time  to  time 
published  on  the  pernicious  results  of  the  credit  system. 
Among  these  evil  consequences  the  development  of 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  debtors  has  been  strongly 
insisted   uppn.     But   Messrs.  Catesby  maintain,  as 
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Mr.  J.  T.  Catcsby. 


the  result  of 
their  experi- 
ence, that  the 
debtor,  especi- 
ally the  small 
debtor,  is  not 
dishonest,  and 
that  the  people 
of  England, 
Ireland,  Scot- 
land and 
Wales  can  be 
trusted  to  pay 
their  just 
debts.  Remi- 
niscences of 
the  long  list  of 
moneys  that 
are  written  off 


as  bad  debts  by  the 
average  tradesman  who 
knows  his  customers,  and 
who  can  take  every  security 
against  being  defrauded, 
rose  before  me  when  I 
first  heard  Mr.  Catesby 
discoursing  upon  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  his  firm 
carried  on  their  business. 
It  seemed  to  me  sheer 
midsummer  madness  to 
attempt  to  do  business  on 
such  a  basis.  Messrs. 
Catesby  advertise  every- 
where that  they  are  will- 
ing to  supply  goods  to 
anybody  on  the  payment 
of  about  10  per  cent,  down, 
and  a  promise  to  pay  the 
remainder  in  weekly  or 
monthly  instalments.  If 
the  amount  of  the  goods 
ordered  is  small — that  is 
to  say,  if  it  is  not  50s. — 
they  ask  for  no  references, 
make  no  inquiries  as  to  the 
standing  of  the  person  who 
seeks  to  buy  such  goods. 
Jeremy  Diddler,  Esq.,  of 
Birmingham,  may  write 
ordering  Cork  Lino  to  the  value  of  40s.,  and  enclosing 
a  remittance  of  3s.  6d.  with  a  promise  to  pay  6s.  monthly 
until  the  balance  is  paid  off.  Thereupon  Messrs.  Catesby 
will  at  once,  without  making  any  inquiries,  without 
asking  for  any  reference  of  any  kind,  despatch  to  Jeremy 
Diddler,  Esq.,  Cork  Lino  of  the  value  of  40s.,  and  trust  to 
his  innate  honesty  to  meet  the  instalments  when  they 
become  due.  Should  he  fail  to  meet  his  payments  they 
remonstrate,  and  if  remonstances  are  unavailing  there  is 
the  customary  trader's  appeal  to  the  County  Court,  which, 
when  its  patience  is  exhausted,  will  issue  a  judgment 
summons,  and  if  that  is  disregarded  Jeremy  Diddler  can 
be  clapped  into  gaol  for  contempt  of  court — a  punishment 
which  by  that  time  everybody  will  admit  he  richly 
deserves. 

Now  Jeremy  Diddler  and  the  whole  of  his  poor  rela- 
tions, as  a  rule,  think  little  of  judgment  summonses  ;  and 


Mr.  W.  £.  Catesby. 


by  long  experience  they  have  developed  a  marvellous 
faculty  of  getting  out  of  the  way  of  those  \vho  wish  to 
commit  them  for  contempt  of  court.  The  strange,  the 
almost  incredible  thing  is,  that  Messrs.  Catesby  do  not 
find  Jeremy  Diddler  difficult  to  deal  with.  Whether  it  is 
that  Jeremy  Diddler  docs  not  deal  much  in  linoleum,  or 
cork  lino,  as  Messrs.  Catesby  prefer  to  call  it,  or  whether 
the  excessive  trust  reposed  in  his  honour  appeals  to  his 
dormant  conscience,  1  cannot  say.  But  notwithstanding 
this  lavish  offer  of  credit  to  all  and  sundry,  Messrs.  Catesby 
contend  that  they  have  fewer  bad  debts  than  any  ordinar\- 
tradesman  doing  business  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  When 
I  asked  them  to  explain  how  this  is  so,  they  attributed  it 
largely  to  the  fact  that  they  never  have  long  accounts. 
The  average  time  which  the  debtor  remains  on  their 
books  is  not  more  than  seven  months.  I  asked  them 
whether  it  was  often  necessary  to  hold  the  terrors  of  the 
law  over  the  heads  of  defaulting  debtors.  The  answer  to 
this  was  that  in  eight  years  only  four  persons  had  gone 

to  prison  at  the  instance  of 
Messrs.  Catesby  for  failing 
to  meet  orders  which  the 
County  Court  Judge  had 
considered  it  proper  in  the 
circumstances  for  him  to 
make.  And  considering 
that  every  morning's  post 
brings  Messrs.  Catesby 
from  2,000  to  3,000  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  King- 
dom, and  that  they  have 
at  the  present  moment 
32,000  open  accounts,  the 
fact  that  they  only  need  to 
send  one  man  to  gaol  evcr>- 
other  year  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  terrors  of 
the  law  are  extraordinarily 
efficacious,  since  they  need 
to  be  invoked  so  seldom. 
Of  County  Court  cases  the 
average  for  the  last  few- 
years  has  been  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  their 
customers,  and  the  total  of 
bad  debts  on  all  their 
accounts  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  3  or  4  per 
ce  u.     As    this  question 


of  liberal 
credit  not  re- 
sulting in  bad 
debts  seemed 
to  go  to  the 
very  root  of 
the  matter,  I 
pressed  them 
rather  closely 
as  to  whether 
they  hoped  to 
continue  to 
enjoy  this 
extraordinary 
immunity  from 
being  victim- 
ised by  fraud- 
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iilcnt  debtors.  It  is  a  very  uncommon  exp<Jrience, 
iis  some  vendors  of  typewriters  have  ruefully  admitted 
<iuite  recently.  People  in  a  position  to  buy  typewriters 
do  not  seem  to  be  so  honest  as  the  average  purchaser 
of  Cork  Lino.  Messrs.  Gates  by,  however,  assured  me 
that,  thanks  to  their  organisation  and  their  methods  and 
the  wide  range  of  their  experience,  they  do  not  feel 
apprehensive  of  being  swindled  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 


even  then—to  please,  they  arc  willingly  received  back, 
carriage  paid  both  ways,  and  money  is  returned, 

I  asked  Mr^  Catesby  how  it  began, .  He  said  that 
their  business  took  a  new  start  from  the  year  1894,  after 
the  head  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Catesby  senior,  returned  to  this 
country  after  visiting  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  He 
had  grasped  the  American  idea,  and.  proceeded  at  once 
to  put  it  into- effect.    The  business  had  been  carried  011 


Catesbys*  Palace  of  Justice. 


J  First  Trial  t  Rex  v. 

The  grfal  Het«ctiTo  of  crim*  Iraaed  luigiudlf 
over  tbo  ra.iJ  of  tb«  w-itnew-box  aod  ia  a  \ow  and 
uoi^puMoaed  voice  narraUd  bow  oq«  afUrnoon 
waa  engaged  la  Iwo  apparentlj  hopelen  ca««8, 
ny.  .  the  djsoovary  of  a  L«ader  for  the  Liberal 
P.irt7,  aod  th«  onearthiog  of  th«  Iirt«lligcftce 
D.panmrnt  of  tbo  War  Office.  Th<i  ostnch-bk*! 
AttnbuU's  and  su|>«rUtirc  modemtj  of  tiie  latu>r 
dopartment  l«d  bin  to  taftr  thai  the  most  likelv 
spot  to  find  It  woald  b«  aadergroaod,  and  be  ac- 
cordingt^  commeoced  his  operations  hj  taking  a 
ticket  for  the  Tuppcny  Tube  He  further  thoogbC 
the  eonicctural  Lead«»r  of  th*»  Liberal  Partj  would 
00  doiibt  be  leamm^  mfthod*  of  progreM  from 
that,  th»)  latK^t  "xprTirnrnt  m  Low  Commotion  At 
Tnttoohiun  roar».  Road  the  pruooer  ontrrrd  the 
car  and  ocnjpi.«J  the  wat  opposite  witn.-v<i. 
Obitemng  that  Craioe  waa  wearing  a  very  Que 
fw-tiMd  co^,  vltaeM  kepi  hie  e/«  upoa  kua.  It 

Mr* 


Crusoe.    Third  Day  :  Hurlock  Shomes  gives  evidence. 

1— not  fn^nd 


was  a  hot  day,  .^nd  'lie  Ti 

The  first  »  eitr.iordiQary  arcunuitauc^  which 
arrested  his  atteotioa  wea  that  prwoner  vas 
tmokiog  a  abort  day  pipe.  That  (track  hia  aa 
being  hiardly  ia  keeping  with  a  fur-Iuiod,coat.  Tbo 
nt'xt  point  wa»  the  ^hanoiir  of  the  prwooer't 
parrot,  whose  head  waa  «tickin|;  out  of  tee  breast 
pocket  of  the  coat.  The  bird  frxjuojtly  utten-d 
sounds  which  he  coold  odIt  dr'  rilr  as  an  ill- 
^uppri»s<;rd  chuckle,  and  trom  tim.«  to  tinif  re- 
peated the  words  "  I'asy  1  ormi— ha<  ho  '  V'  .'- 
neaa  began  to  suapect  something  aini.s,  ^ad  pro- 
ceeded to  »Boke  a  pip^  of  vtrj  strong  'hag,  which, 


a  magnificent  fur-lined  roat,  clearlv  proved  that 
the  K<^rmeni  waa  diiboneetlv  come  by.  SeooadW. 
thr  «iore  from  which  it  kad  been  atolen,  miut  n« 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tottenham  Court  Road— 
thAt  being  the  st«tion  «i  which  prteoner  eaUred 
Thirdly,  the  superior  quality  and  anurt  cat  of  the 
coat  and  the  word*  '  Easy  Terras'*  aaed  by  tho 
parrot,  left  no  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  Meaars. 
Cate^bys'  were  the  prr<.on^  robbed  He  would  aay 
,'.t.  .nice  he  had  -jorne  knowledge  of  CaTESBTS' 
IMMACULA'^K  CLOTHING,  and  wa*  personally 
acquainted  with  their  plan  of  suppiyiag  fint  nieta 
elotkiag  upon  Eaajr  aad  coaveaieat  Tknaa.  He  kal. 


be  Bigkk  axilaiB,  wm  kis  owa  iufallibie  prelude  to  |  in  fact,  tbat  my  dey  rw»i»>d  fall  peitieakn  ftaai 

tfucoewrfal  thiakiag  upea  hu  owu  pcilcoted  lines  of  j  Measrs.  CatesbTt',  la  aaaver  to  eaqutriea  he  had 

analytical   crime-oeteotion       In  one  minuto  and  [  mode  for  a  suit.    Actiag  upoa  hia  deductioaa.  he 

botween  thirty-eight  and  thirty-nme  e4>condci  be  j  cached  the  prisoaer  to  oe  at  oooe  arrested  upon 

had  arnred  at  the  followm:;  conclusions  — F^rktly,  leavia^  the  Tube,  aad  be  waa  iraaedtately  coDTeyed 

the  furtive  glances  c4  the  pjrrot.  coupled  wntk  tbe  to  the  neareel  police«atatioa  eod  ekarged  with  tba 

fact  that  Cnuoe  smoked  a  short  clay  vkUat  weanat  I  off<>Bce. 

Hurloek  Shomes  wlU  be  erowmxmmtned  by  Mr  Forkod  Lightning,  KC  in  this  space  on  Mondof 

next  at  lO  r,0  a  m. 
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Specimen  AdTertisement  of  Catesby  and  Sons. 


Long  Firm,  alx)ut  whom  they  know  so  much  that  it  seems 
to  be  understood  that  "  Calesbys*  is  too  dangerous 
game." 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  countr>'  post,  perhaps  I 
might  as  well  say  here  that  there  is  ever)'  inducement 
held  out  to  people  in  the  provinces  to  buy  by  post,  as 
Messrs.  Catesby  keep  a  special  staff  who  attend  solely  to 
country  orders.  By  experience  and  intuition  they  usually 
know  the  customer's  wishes,  but  should  the  sfoods  fail  — 


for  nearly  forty  years  in  a  quiet,  steady-going  kind  of 
way.  They  were  making  about  ;^5oo  a  year  net  profit, 
spending  about  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  in  advertising. 
A  very  small  beginning,  it  must  be  admitted;  and  on 
that  account  their  example  is  all  the  more  interesting  and 
instructive,  for  there  are  thousands  of  men  in  a  small 
way  of  business  for  every  one  of  the  leviathans  of  modem 
commerce..    Mr.  >;i^tes,by,  senior,  summoned  his  sorts 


about 


im..  and 

igiTizecT 


•ling  of  what  he  had  seen 
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How  Messrs.  Caleaby  adtrsrtise  their  Boots  and  Shoes. 


at  Chicago.  It  was  there  and  then  decided  to  make  the 
experiment.  They  took  the  whole  of  the  year's  profits, 
and  added  it  to  the  advertising  fund  ;  and  then  they 
launched  out  upon  the  system  of  credit  which  they  have 
since  developed  with  such  success. 

I  told  Mr.  Catesby  frankly  that  I  had  heard  this 
s^'stem  of  credit  very  much  spoken  against,  and  that 
imaginative  persons  had  drawn  pictures  of  the  credit 
system  as  a  kind  of  vampire  octopus,  whose  tentacles 
were  thrown  into  every  humble  home  in  the  land,  in- 
order  to  encourage  extravagance  and  then  to  drain  the 
resources  of  poor  men.  "It  looks  very  much  like  the  old 
stor)'  of  the  universal  Jew  of  which  we  hear  continually 
from  the  Continent.  The  traveller  goes  out,  smooth- 
tongued and  subtle  as  the  serpent  in  Paradise,  insinuates 
his  way  into  every  home,  and  tempts  the  good  wife  or  the 
good  man,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  buy  goods  for  which 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  ready  money  by  giving  them 
plausible  assurances  that  they  will  purchase  on  the  hire 
system.  When  you  have  got  the  poor  wretch  into 
your  toils,  you  wring  out  his  heart's  blood  month  after 
month  if  the  instalments  are  not  paid.  And  when  you 
have  sucked  him  dry  you  fling  him  into  gaol.  That  is 
what  I  am  told  is  done  with  the  hire  system  and  the 
credit  system." 

"In  the  first  place,"  said  Mr.  Catesby,  "it  may  be 
news  to  your  imaginative  friend  that  we  have  not  a  single 
traveller,  or  tempter,  as  you  call  him,  in  any  part  of  the 
three  kingdoms-  Customers  come  to  us — we  never  go  to 
them.  In  the  next  place  we  charge  no  interest  whatever 
upon  our  goods,  and  in  the  third  place,  so  far  from 
mining  our  customers  and  flinging  them  into  gaol,  I  have 
already  given  you  figures  as  to  the  number  of  County 
Court  summonses  and  all  commitments  to  gaol  in  the  last 
eight  years.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  some  firms 
who  deserve  all  that  your  friend  has  been  saying  about 
ours.  Nothing  that  can  be  said  or  written  is  too  bad  for 
them.    But  his  censures  leave  us  unmoved." 

"But  is  not  this  method  of  seeking  business  a  little 
unworthy  of  a  firm  of  first-class  standing  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  ever>-one  does  it  now !  Such  firms  as 
Maple  and  Co.,  for  instance.''  And,  summoning  his  secre- 
tary, he  asked  for  Maple's  circular  of  July,  1901.  This 
document,  issued  from  the  Secretary's  office,  149,  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  announces  that  the  directors  have  now 
decided  to  inaugurate  a  department  where  goods  may  be 
obtained  at  their  usual  marked  prices,  but  with  deferred 
payments.  It  is  a  rather  curious  circular,  for  it  goes  on 
to  say  that  although  the  goods  can  be  obtained  at  their 
usual  marked  prices,  a  premium  of  5  per  cent,  will  be 
charged  upon  the  total  volume  of  the  goods  supplied. 
The  hire  purchase  department  of  Messrs.  Maple  is 
limited  to  orders  of  jCs^  and  upwards.  Credit  is  given 
for  three  years,  and  interest  charged  at  5  per  cent,  per 
annunii.  Twenty- five  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the 
goods  must  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of  purchase.  "  Other 
firms,  including  Whiteley's,  Westbourne  Grove,"  Messrs. 
Catesby  declare,  "have  either  followed  or  preceded 
Messrs.  Maple  in  adopting  the  system  which  only  the 
other  day  was  described  as  altogether  unworthy  of  firms 
of  such  standing  as  ours." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  this  brifigs  me  to  another  in- 
teresting phase  of  the  question.  If  you  have  no 
travellers  and  you  seek  no  custom,  how  do  you  get 
your  business  ? " 

"  We  get  it,"  said  Mr.  Catesby,  "  by  advertising.  The 
newspaper  is  our  commercial  traveller.  -The  daily 
paper  is  the  best  medium  for  business  in  our  line — that 
is  to  say,  furniture,  clothing,  and  especially  Cork  Lino,  of 
which  we  sell  more><than  anv  ether  firm  in  London. 
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Our  business  is  built  up  on  advertising.  The  more  you 
advertise  the  more  business  you  do.  Of  course  you  must 
advertise  intelligently,  and  intelligence  is  based  upon 
experience.  We  do  not  'go  it  blind '  in  affairs  of  adver- 
tismg.  If  you  won*t  publish  it,"  said  Mr.  Catesby,  "  I 
will  show  you  a  book  m  which  we  have  the  result  of  the 
advertising  in  the  various  mediums  in  which  we  adver- 
tise." 

It  was  a  very  interesting  book,  and  I  confess  I  wish  I 
could  have  borrowed  it  and  copied  the  long,  tabulated 
statements  and  percentages  and  statistics,  and  the 
general  information  it  contained.  But  this  was  forbidden. 
What  the  internal  mechanism  is  to  the  control  and 
direction  of  a  submarine  this  book  is  to  Messrs.  Catesbys' 
business  ;  and  what  Government  supplies  Beefeaters  to 
take  the  public  over  its  submarines  ? 

It  is  extremely  interest- 
ing to  notice  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  value  of  adver- 
tising in  some  papers  at 
different  times,  and  also 
the  contrast  between  the 
value  of  advertisements 
in  different  papers.  If 
Messrs.  Catesby  would 
lend  me  that  book,  I 
think  a  very  interesting 
article — nay,  a  treatise 
— inight  be  written  upon 
the  various  values  of  ad- 
vertisements in  different 
papers.  Of  course,  every- 
thing depends  ultimately 
upon  the  article  sold. 
Messrs.  Catesby  do  not 
advertise  in  the  Times ; 
they  are  distinctly  of  the 
Democracy,  and  appeal 
to  the  million.  A  com- 
parison of  the  cash  value 
of  an  advertisement  in 
each  of  the  halfpenny 
morning  papers  in  Lon- 
don would  be  interesting 
matter  for  examination. 
This,  however,  I  am  not 
permitted  to  give.  What 
I  am  permitted  to  say  is 
this,  that  the  war  brought 
no  grist  to  their  mill,  and 
it  disastrously  impaired 
the  value  of  capital  in- 


vested in  advertising. 
Every  pound  spent  in  advertising,  whether  in  pro-Boer  or 
in  Jirigo  papers,  yielded  fewer  orders,  and  of  less  value, 
during  the  war  than  ever  before  the  war  broke  out.  In  the 
case  of  some  papers  it  required  an  expenditure  of  twice, 
thrice,  and  even  sometimes  four  times  as  much  money  to 
produce  the  same  number  of  orders  as  it  d^d  before  the 
war.  That  is  to  say,  the  advertising  value  of  the  news- 
papers, from  a  business  p6int  of  view,  was  distinctly 
depreciated  by  the  war  in  South  Africa. 

I  remember  long  ago,  when  I  was  editing  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  declaring  to  our  manager  that  there  would 
never  be  any  hope  of  establishing  a  successful  Demo- 
cratic daily  paper  in  London  until  we  could  democratise 
the  advertiser.  Messrs.  Catesby  and  Sons  are  con- 
spicuous as  being  the  first  men  of  business  in  London 
who   have  democratised  their  advertisements.  They 


"Phank  you — we  don't  want 
any  aecunty — your  respect-!- 
ability  ts  guarantee  (eiiougli 
for  us — there's  something  the 
matter  with  the  store  that's 
afraid  of  everybody.  We  treat 
you  90  well  that  you'll  treat 
us  the  same  as  we  treat  yoit. 
We  do  by  you  as  we  would 
have  you  do  by  us.  Good 
wishes  and  respecubility  are 
worth  more  than  bonds  ;  for 
bonds  may  not  be  good  ;  but 
goodness  never  loses  goodness. 


An  Adyertisement  of  the  Credit  System. 


have  laid  themselves  out  for  popular  advertising.  The 
^oods  in  which  they  deal  are  in  universal  request ;  and 
m  fioor-coverings  they  have  made  such  a  speciality  that 
they  sell  20,000  yards  of  Cork  Lino  every  week. 

Messrs.  Catesby  are  the  first  firm  of  London  tradesmen 
who  have  boldly  taken  a  leaf  from  the  Americans  in  the 
art  of  advertising,  and  have  avowedly  set  themselves  to 
work  to  make  their  advertisements  attractive.  They  have 
not  yet  reached  the  position  of  Mr.  VVanamaker  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  who  has  a  whole  editorial  page 
filled  full  every  day  with  news  of  the  great  store  ;  neither 
have  they  yet  ventured  to  keep  a  poet ;  but  they  have 
humourists  and  artists  constantly  employed  in  drawing 
up  a  fresh  advertisement  every  day.  Perhaps  on  this 
point  I  need  do  no  more  than  mention  the  following 
artists'  names  : — H.  R.  Millar,  Louis  Weierter,  John 

Duncan,  J.  James  Proctor, 
Thomas  Downey,  E.  Dol- 
man. To  the  man  who 
keeps  an  eye  on  the 
development  of  modem 
pictorial  art,  and  watches 
the  rise  of  its  most  recent 
exponents,  this  list  will 
have  a  deep  significance. 
They  are  pioneers  in  the 
art  of  making  advertise- 
ments interesting.  Any- 
thing more  dull  than  the 
conventional  advertise- 
ment favoured  by  most 
English  firms  can  hardly 
be  conceived — a  stereo- 
typed statement  announc- 
ing that  certain  goods 
are  for  sale  at  a  certain 
shop,  set  up  in  type  iind 
allowed  to  occupy  so 
much  space  in  the  news- 
paper every  day.  The 
result  is  that  nobody 
reads  trade  advertise- 
ments ;  they  are  the  ' 
same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.  Messrs. 
Catesby  boldly  intro- 
duced the  American  in- 
novation  of  dropping  all 
standing  advertisements, 
and  writing  a^new  ad- 
vertisement every  day. 
They  set  to  work  also 


to  nwtke  them  interiesting. 
Their  latest  innovation,  "  Catesbys'  Drolleries'"  as  their 
name  implies,  are  brief,  humorous. , articles,  eacfi  of  which 
endeavours  by  a  quaint  turn  t^  e^cploit  well-known  Tories 
for  the  purpose  of  advertis^c^^^essrs.  Catesbys*  goods.  \ 
They  have  published  series  aftfr^^jBries  oif  these  drolleries  ;  I 
there  is  the  "  English  History  iWsed  ^eri^s"  in  which 
Catesby  of  the  Gunpb\vd€r  Plot,  tb^gf  eat  primal  Catesby 
of  all,  naturally  hol,ds  a  conspiciiqus.  place.  The  legend 
about  Sir  Walter  Raleigh-spreading  bis  cloak  before  Queers 
Elizabeth  naturally  sugg^est?  a  variant  upon  the  original 
version,  that  it  was  not  a  cloak,  but  some^  Catesbys" 
"  Cork  Lino  "  that  was  spread  over  the  muddy  puddle.  By 
the  way,  the  use  of  the  word  "  Cork  Linb  "  aptly  illustrates 
the  care  that  is  taken  by  Messrs.  Catesby  to  remove 
obstacles  out  of  the  .  way  of  possible  customers.  They 
found  that  the  word  ^*  linoleum "  was  unpopular  with. 

•  -       '  •      :  7  A^r  I  c--.. 
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many  people  ;  they  did  not  know  whereon  the  accent 
was  to  be,  and  whether  the  pronunciation  was  linoleum, 
linbleum,  or  linoleum,  and  not  wishing  to  put  their  foot 
into  it  by  displaying  their  ignorance,  they  did  not  ask 
for  it.  Messrs.  Catesby  therefore  invented  the  temi 
"  Cork  Lino,"  cork  being  the  principal  ingredient,  and 
"  lino"  being  the  first  two  syllables  of  linoleum.  They 
have  used  in  turn  most  of  the  humorous  characters  of 
English  literature  ;  their  "  Dickens  Series "  was  very 
successful,  and  their  "  y€sop's  Fables  " 
— which  were  illustrated  by  Louis  Wain 
— stood  them  in  good  stead.  They 
invented  a  comic  series  representing  the 
trial  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Sherlock 
Holmes,  Mrs.  Caudle,  Swiss  Family 
Robinson — all  were  pressed  into  the 
service.  They  also  used  portraits  of 
British  statesmen  for  the  same  end. 
Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  all  gave  their  consent  w 
the  use  of  their  caricatures  in  CatLsbys' 
advertisements.  They  flew  at  even 
higher  game — they  proposed  to  use  the 
King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
same  series  ;  but  on  submitting  the 
illustrations  to  His  Majesty,  with  the 
request  for  permission,  they  received  a 
very  kind  letter  from  Lord  Knollys 
saying  that  the  King  was  much  amused 
by  the  picture,  but  that,  on  the  whok-, 
he  thought  he  would  rather  they  did 
not  use  it  in  their  series,  and  it  was 
accordingly  withdrawn.  It  is,  of 
course,  no  easy  m  ittcr  to  m.ikc  a  new 


joke  every'  day  ;  but  Messrs.  Catesby  have  kept  it  up 
with  great  spirit,  and  have  set  an  example  which,  if 
followed  by  others,  would  make  the  advertisement  sheets 
the  liveliest  reading  in  the  morning  paper.  They  have 
appreciated  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  best  shop 
window  for  the  display  of  your  goods  is  the  newspaper 
broadsheet.  Those  who  can  look  into  a  shop  window  are 
numbered  by  hundreds,  whereas  the  newspaper  shop 
window  comes  before  the  notice  of  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

Messrs.  Catesby  have  realised  that  the  cheapness  of 
transport  rendered  it  possible  for  them  to  ignore  space  as 
a  feature  in  cost.  They  will  undertake  to  deliver  any  of 
their  goods  in  any  part  of  the  three  kingdoms  at  the  door 
of  their  customers  free  of  any  charge  for  carriage.  It 
does  not  cost  a  man  in  Aberdeen  any  more  to  buy  Cork 
Lino  than  it  does  Mr.  Catesby's  next-door  neighbour  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road.  And  as  they  thus  abolish  space  so 
^hey  triumph  over  time  by  their  system  of  deferred  pay- 
ments. In  all  their  publications — ^and  their  number  is 
legion— they  impress  upon  the  reader  that  their  one 
object  is  to  make  it  easy  for  him  to  get  what  he  wants. 
If  he  has  not  the  money  in  his  pocket  they  will  give 
him  credit,  with  the  confident  belief  that  he  will  have 
the  money  next  week  or  next  month.  One  of  the 
most  effective  booklets  that  they  issue  is  called  "The 
Book  of  Trust,"  one  page  of  which  I  reproduce  here^ 
although  I  cannot,  alas  !  print  it  in  its  original  colours. 
In  this  little  book  the  customer  is  told  "  not  to  wait  untiF 
you  have  the  money  ; "  "be  comfortable  now  ; "  " don't 
have  a  cheerless  home  just  because  the  money  is  not 
ready.**  "  You  don't  have  employers'  references  to  give^ 
nor  security  to  find ;  we  take  your  word,  you  take  our 
goods."  Nothing  is  more  dreary  as  a  rule  than  the  trade 
catalogue,  but  the  Catesby s  study  the  art  of  making 
their  catalogues  amusing,  persuasive,  and  entertaining.  In 
the  "Boot  Catalogue,**  for  instance,  they  have  a  very 
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clever  idea — a  life  drama  is  told  by  the  view  of  the  feet 
and  ankles  of  a  man  and  woman,  and  it  is  very  cleverly 
worked  out.  Another  capital  idea  are  the  line-drawings, 
in  which  many  of  the  lines  are  left  out.;  and  another  cata- 
logue, entitled  "Character  of  Clothing,'*  in  which  the 
various  suits  are  shown  fitted  to  headless  bodies.  As  all 
the  world  cannot  come  to  their 
shop,  they  employ  every  re- 
source of  print  and  pencil 
in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  all  the  world  to  buy  goods 
without  taking  the  trouble 
to  leave  home.  Anyone  can 
measure  himself  for  boots  or 
clothes  by  following  their  in- 
structions, filling  in  the  requisite 
forms,  paying  a  small  instal- 
ment down,  and  finding  the 
required  article  delivered  free 
of  charge  at  his  own  door. 
If  anyone  wants  to  pay  cash 
he  gets  10  per  cent,  discount ; 
but  the  essence  of  the  whole 
business  is  the  way  in  which 
credit  is  given.  They  ask  for 
no  references  in  the  cases  of 
purchasers  of  goods  under  50s. 
in  value,  only  asking  for  refer- 
ences when  dealing  with  larger 
amounts,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  the  latter  cases  more 
money  is  lost.  5*  Tlie  poorer 
the  customer,  the  more  honest 
he  is " — such  at  least  is  the 
experience  of  Messrs.  Catesby. 
Messrs.  Catesby  have  made  the 
experiment  for  eight  years,  and 
they  find  it  pays,  and  pays 
well.  The  British  public  is 
an  honest  public,  and  people 
"do  as  they  are  done  by. 
Every  customer  whom  they 
^erve  is  constantly  reminded 
through  the  post,  by  the 
receipt  _  of  bright  catalogues, 
of  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Catesby 
have  got  something  which  he 
Wants,  and  which  they  are 
anxious  to  let  him  have,  on  the 
•easiest  possible  terms. 

Of  course  this  requires  a  big 
•clerical  staff.  When  they  went 
into  the  advertising  credit 
bu^o^.  tbey  emplpyod  twent>' 
hands,  they  now  have 
abojut  400;  of  these  150 
a^e  girls  from  fourteen  to 
thirty  years  of  age,  earning 

from  5s.  to  i6s.  and  30s.  a  week,  who  arc  employed  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  seven  o'clock  at  night, 
with  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half-an-hour  for  tea,  in  book- 
ing orders.  Messrs.  Catesby,  unlike  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company,  do  not  find  their  girls  devoid  of 
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ambition.  The  offices  in  which  the  clerical  work  is  per- 
formed are  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  the  top  floor 
is  the  place  where .  they  take  dinner,  which  they  bring 
themselves  and  can  have  cooked  free  of  charge  on  the 
premises.  The  basement  is  sacred  to  the  great  staple 
of  the  firm,  Cork  Lino.  In  order  to  avoid  die  kneeling 
which  is  productive  of  house- 
  maid's  knee,  the  warehouse- 
men stand  in  wells  sunk  into 
the  floor.  In  cutting  the  Cork 
Lino  no  cutter  is  allowed  to 
kneel.  Messrs.  Catesby  do  not 
manufacture  their  Cork  Lino, 
although  they  have  an  interest 
in  the  factories  where  it  is 
turned  out ;  all  their  designs 
are  registered,  and  it  is  a  great 
grief  to  them  that  ther\'  were 
not  allowed  to  register  "Cork 
Lino."  Cork  Lino,  like  Uneeda, 
is  without  the  pale  of  protec- 
tion and  can  be  used  by  any- 
body. 

So  much  for  the  word ;  now 
as  to  the  substance.  Cork  Lino 
is  made  by  combining  carefiilly 
prepared  cork  with  oxydised 
oil.  Special  machinery  and 
important  drying  processes 
enter  into  the  manufacturing 
of  Cork  Lino,  M'hich  is  simply 
an  improved  linoleum.  That 
it  is  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  tried  it  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  steadily  increasing 
demand,  but  from  the  number- 
less unsolicited  testimonials 
from  their  customers  to  be  seen 
at  their  head  office. 

When  Mr.  Milholland  gets 
his  pneumatic  tubes  into  work- 
ing order,  when  Mr.  Hcnniker 
Heaton  succeeds  in  cheapen- 
ing the  parcel  post,  when 
railways  still  furtner  reduce 
their  parcel  rates,  and  when 
Express  Companies  perfect 
their  organisation,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  any  limit  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  business  of  selling 
on  credit  from  the  shop- 
window  of  the  newspapers. 
If  the  success  of  Montgomer) 
Ward  in  Chicago,  a  success 
achieved  in  a  \cr\  few  years, 
IS  phenomenal  and  possible 
only  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  similar  methods  employed  in  the  more  densely 
populated  area  of  Great  Britain  might  lead  to  the 
building  up  of  a  great  H  fortune.  If  it  be  so,  Messrs. 
Catesby,  who  have  shown  the  way,  deserve  to  carr>'  off 
the  prize. 
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•e  good  for  the  Qore^  aa  doat  need  rrrn  a  littd  bit  of  serubbio 
bsBMisc  it  aint  oeyer  durty.  An  then  tbsfW  wol  thcr  calla  the 
'BsPr  fcrtDs— pay  as  rou  can  you  kaow.  an  prre  no  referens  or  { 
odcurity.  If  you  paysanh  dewo  they  aeks  ootwo  shilitna  ia  tLc 
pound.  Tlbey  aliso  pay  carrifc.  and  scads  you  asmprh  if  yott 
wnt<  iot  ihcm- 

CATESBYS'  CORK  LINO. 


8  Taids  by  J  Ysnta    Ifk  M.  _  !•».  Otf-  \ 

9  Tarda  by  Si  YaitfB         ,     .    _  Itk  id.  m.....    M    ta.  Od"  ( 
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GENERAL  BOOTH'S  EUREKA:  "I  HAVE  FOUND  THE  IDEAL  FOOD." 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  SHREDDED  WHEAT. 


THE  last  time  I  saw  General  Booth  was  on  King's 
Cross  Railway  Station  immediately  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  on  his  American  tour.  1  had 
attended  his  farewell  meeting'  in  Exeter  Hall,  -which  was 
crowded  to  the  door.  For  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half 
General  Booth  had  occupied  the  platform,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  he  commanded  the  unbroken  enthusi- 
astic attention  of  a  crowded  hall.  It  was  from  every 
point  of  view  a  marvellous  performance,  and  is  marvellous 
if  regarded  as  an  exhibition  of  physical  and  nervous 
energy.  For  the  General  is  now  an  old  man  of  73  years  of 
age ;  but  from  his  energy,  his  vigour,  and  his  gesticulations, 
the  power  and  compass  of  his  voice,  and,  above  all,  the 
nen'ous  force  which  he  threw  into  everything  that  he 


and  you  are  as  fresh  as  paint.  Have  you  got  any  secret 
food  or  drink,  or  what  ?  " 

The  General  turned  to  me  full  of  animation  at  once. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  *'  1  have  found  an  ideal  food." 

"  What  is  that  ?"  said  I. 

"  Listen,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  tell  you."  And  he  at 
once  began  to  tell  me  the  system  under  which  he  dieted 
himself.  "  I  eat  very  little  meat,"  said  he  ;  "  often  none 
at  all ;  but  I  eat  Shredded  Wheat.  Have  you  never  seen 
Shredded  Wheat  ? "  he  asked  me.  "  Get  some  and  tr)'  it ! 
I  find  it  splendid  !  I  have  it  with  milk  and  perhaps  a 
roasted  apple  at  breakfast,  and  again  at  supper.  It  is  made 
of  the  whole  wheat  grain,  so  that  none  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  wheat  are  lost.    I  find  it  most  digestible  and 


i' 


The  Factory. 


said,  would  have  been  .remarkable  in  a  man  of  fifty. 
For  one  of  his  years  it  seemed  almost  miraculous.  The 
mere  physical  exertion  of  speaking  as  the  General 
speaks  is  no  small  matter.  But  he  displayed  no  sign  of 
weariness  ;  when  I  joined  him  directly  after  the  meeting  he 
seemed  as  fresh  as  a  lark.  I  drove  with  him  to  King's 
.  Cross.  We  talked  all  the  way  in  the  cab  and  for  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  platform.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  tires  a  man  more  than 
having  to  talk  after  delivering  a  great  speech  ;  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  tire  the  General  at  all.  He  was  looking 
forward  to  his  tour,  on  which  he  was  to  be  absent  five 
months,  and  address  three  meetings  every  weekday  and 
Sunday.  After  his  return  here,  he  contemplated  making 
another  tour,  quite  as  crowded  with  meetings,  in  the  Old 
World. 

"  How  do  you  do  it.  General  ? "  I  said.  "  How  do  you 
preserve  this  inexhaustible  and  nervous  energy  ?  Most 
men,  after  such  a  meeting,  would  be  quite  pumped  out, 


ver>'  palatable,  and  excellent  food  for  sustain  in^^  menta\ 
force.  Use  plenty  of  milk  with  it,  and  you  will  find  it 
good  to  eat  and  easy  to  digest." 

There  was  nothing  exceptional  about  the  rest  of  his 
dietar>'.  Shredded  WTieat  was  the  only  new  ingredient. 
This,  naturally,  made  me  curious,  and  I  wrote  to  Mr, 
Bramwell  Booth  and  asked  him  whether  Shredded  Wheat 
was  really  held  in  such  high  repute  in  the  family  as  the 
General  had  said.  In  repl^-,  Mr*  Brartiwell  Booth  sent 
me  a  package  of  the  Shredded  Wheat  so  that  I  might 
taste  and  see  for  myself  what  it  was- like,  together  with 
the  following  letter  : — 

Shredded  Wheat,  of  which  I  send  you  a  small  packet,  has 
one  great  advantage — it  is  already  in  a  condition  which  greatly 
facilitates  digestion.  -The  General  has  found  it  useful,  and  I 
have  recommended  it  to  others,  who  have  also  found  themselves 
able  to  eat  it  when  every  kind  of  ordinary  food,  bread,  porridge, 
and  that  sort  of  thing  has  been  troublesome. 

This  very  emphatic  recommendation   of  Shredded 
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Niagara  Falls. 

Wheat  on  the  part  of  two  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
practical  of  men  living,  both  of  whom  live  continually  at 
nigh  pressure,  and  consume  no  end  of  nervous  energ>' 
weekday  and  Sunday  alike,  naturally  made  me  wish  to 
know  something  more  of  the  article  of  diet  to  which  they 
attached  such  high  importance.  I  put  myself  into  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Ingersoll,  an  energetic  young 
'American  who  represents  the  makers  of  Shredded  Wheat 
in  London,  He  came  round  to  Mowbray  House,  and  I 
had  a  long  talk  with  him  over  the  whole  matter.  And  it 
was  from  him  that  I  learned  something  of  the  romance 
and  the  history  of  General  Booth's  ideal  food. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  hear  him  talk,  and  to  hear 
from  his  own  lips  an  account  of  the  business  which  has 
been  built  up  within  the  last  few  years,  and  of  the 
energetic  methods  of  propaganda  employed  in  pushing 
the  sale  of  the  food  in  this  country. 

Like  almost  every  thing  else  that  has  prospered  in  the 
world— like  the  Salvation  Army  itself,  for  that  matter — 
Shredded  Wheat  owes  its  success,  indeed  its  very  exist- 
ence, to  one  man,  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
conversion  of  the  world  to  his  dietetic  gospel.  He  has 
made  a  business  of  it,  and  a  great  business.  But  it  was 
primarily  with  him  a  kind  of  apostolic  work  which  he 
took  in  h:ind  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  histor>'  of 
Shredded  Wheat  bcf,nns  with  the  very  mournful  story  of 
the  indigestion  of  Mr.  Henry  D.  Perky,  an  American 
citizen,  who,  in  the  eighties,  after  some  forty  years  of 
active  bujinei^s,  fmnd  hims-jlf  a  hopc^lcss  physical  wreck. 


His  digestive  apparatus  seemed  to  have  collapsed  to  such 
an  extent  that  life  became  a  burden  to  him.  He  had 
means,  and  he  spent  his  substance  upon  physicians,  like 
the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  suffering  many  things  at  their 
hands,  and  obtaining  no  relief  from  his  troubles.  The 
doctors  sent  him  from  place  to  place  and  dosed  him  with 
every  variety  of  drug  without  producing  any  effect. 
Getting  desperate,  he  threw  physic  to  the  dogs  and  set 
himself  to  study  the  question  of  diet. 

By  what  flash  of  inspiration  or  of  intuition  he  hit  upon 
the  idea  which  he  was  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to- 
carrying  out  I  don't  know.  But  it  seems  to  have  occuned 
to  him  that  he  had  better  go  back  to  nature  and  see  if  it 
were  possible  for  him  to  regain  health  and  recover  bis 
physical  energy  by  simplifying  his  diet.  He  decided  to- 
simplify  it  to  the  uttermost,  and  to  confine  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  wheat.  To  live  upon  white  bread  made 
from  the  nne  white  flour  with  which  the  Americans  have 
demoralised  the  world  would  have  been  fatal.  In  the 
Apocalypse  Death  rides  upon  a  white  horse  ;  in  tLc 
modern  world  he  has  discarded  the  horse,  but  he  sticks 
to  the  colour,  for  the  whiter  the  flour  the  more  rapidly 
it  leads  to  the  grave.  Mr.  Perky  was  not  long  ia 
discovering  that  while  the  grain  of  wheat  contains  ia 
itself  all  the  elements  of  nutriment  required  to  keep 
a  human  being  in  health,  nearly  all  the  most  important 
nutriment  which  the  grain  contains  must  be  extracted 
before  the  flour  can  obtain  the  whiteness  so  dear  to 
the  consumer.  Dear  it  is  in  more  circumstances  than 
one.  Dogs  were  once  fed  exclusively  upon  the  finest 
white  bread,  and  others  upon  wholemeal  bread.  The 
result  was  that  the  former  died,  while  the  latter  throve 
and  increased  in  weight.  But  wholemeal  bread  is  not 
palatable,  and  it  is  difficult  to  bake — the  outside  will 
burn,  while  the  inside  is  still  damp  and  sticky  dough. 
Mr.  Perky's  experiences  recalled  reminiscences  of  njy 
own  experiences  in  gaol  when  I  was  a  criminal  convict  in 
Coldbath-in-the- Fields  Prison.  I  breakfasted  on  whole- 
meal jsread  moistened  with  skilly,  dined  on  a  similar  loaf 
of  wholemeal  bread  and  a  couple  of  potatoes,  and  supped 
on  a  third  loaf  of  wholemeal  bread  with  skilly  sauce. 
The  menu  was  not  appetising,  but  I  was  assured  that  if  it 
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had  been  white  bread  I  should  have  died  of  starvation. 
Instead  of  dying  of  white  bread  prisoners  get  fat  on  brown, 
and  most  persons  increase  in  weight  during  their  sojourn 
in  gaol.  But  even  all  the  experiments  on  dogs,  though 
carried  out  to  the  bitter  end,  would  fail  to  induce  the 
^reat  public  to  take  to  wholemeal  bread.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  discover  some  method  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
vheat  grain  could  be  rendered  palatable. 

Mr.  Perky  experimented  upon  himself.  He  began  by 
eating  the  wheat  whole,  boiling  the  grain,  and  serv- 
ing it  up  like  what,  in  the  north  country,  we  used 
to  call  "  Frumetty,"  to  give  a  local  pronunciation  of 
what  is  correctly  called  "  Furmenty,''  a  seasoned  dish 
of  wheat  served  with  boiled  milk,  which  Washington 
Irving  noted  in  his  Sketch-book  was  the  favourite  dish  of 
the  English  on  Christmas  Eve.   The  experiment  proved 


true  that  the  American  flour-mill  means  business  for  the 
American  drug-store  ;  it  is  said  that  a  capital  of  no  less 
than  ;^8o,ooo,ooo  sterling  is  invested  in  the  production  of 
drugs  with  which  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  fine 
white  bread.  They  also  send  grist  to  the  mill  of 
dentists,  of  whom  there  are  said  to  be  25,000  constantly 
employed  in  repairing  the  ravages  made  in  the  American 
teeth,  which  are  attributable  to  the  lack  of  the  necessary 
nutritive  elements  in  their  daily  bread. 

When  Mr.  Ingersoll  reached  this  point  in  his  interest- 
ing narrative,  he  called  my  attention  to  a  diagram  which 
showed  a  magnified  cross-section  of  a  grain  of  wheat. 
At  first  sight  it  looks  not  unlike  a  cross-section  of  a  human 
grinder.  The  grain  of  wheat  is  a  much  more  elaborate 
thing  than  most  people  imagine.  The  ordinary  man 
thinks  that  a  grain  of  wheat  consists  of  a  white  starchy 


a  brilliant  success.  His  aches 
and  pains,  his  extreme  debility 
and  indigestion  disappeared, 
and  he  began  to  enjoy  life  once 
more.  And  he  who  had  been  a 
physical  wreck  in  the  eighties 
experienced  a  wonderful  resur- 
rection in  the  nineties,  and 
went  about  rejoicing  in  the 
possession  of  \ii^(>rous  health. 
If  whole  wheat  can  do  what 
all  the  doctors  and  all  their 
drugs  failed  to  accomplish,  Mr. 
I^erky  felt   he   had  happened 

upon  a  great  truth  of  which  his  countrymen  stood  in  sore 
Tieed.  The  weakness  of  the  American  digestion  has  long 
been  a  question  of  curious  comment  by  English  travellers. 
The  advertisement  of  Liver  Pills  is  the  most  conspicuous 
disfigurement  of  the  American  scenery.  This  American 
patent  medicine  has  such  a  vogue  that  the  casual 
observer  sometimes  thinks  that  the  Americans  must 
literally  live  upon  pills.  Mr.  Perky  fathomed  the  cause  of 
this  national  weakness.  The  American  miller  is  the 
great  destroyer  of  the  American  stomach.  His  immaculate 
superfine  flour,  like  Dead  Sea  fruit,  is  pleasant  to  the 
eye  indeed,  but  otherwise  anything  but  pleasant.    It  is 


Cleaning:,  Boiling,  and  Curing. 


substance  which|  when  ground 
up,  he  knows  as  flour,  and  a 
brown  envelope,  removed  in 
the  mill,  which  is  bran.  The 
examination  of  thi^  diagram 
will  show  that  then  are  many 
more  things  in  a  grain  of  wheat 
than  bran  and  "-tarch.  It  con- 
sists of  I've  c(-vciings,  one  lying 
on  I  he  lop  of  tlu-  •  rher.  The 
oLitbidc,  marked  C,  13  the  bran 
proper  ;  D  and  E,  lying  im- 
mediately under  the  outside 
coat,  contain  mineral  matter 
in  the  shape  of  fixed  phosphates,  which  build  up 
the  bones  and  the  teeth,  together  with  nitrogenous 
matter.  The  fourth  and  fifth  layers  contain  the 
ccrealine  substance  which  gives  colour  and  flavour  to 
the  wheat,  and  as  a  valuable  ferment  gives  a  natural  aid 
to  digestion.  The  white  cells,  marked  H,  which  surround 
the  inner  kernel,  are  of  gluten,  which  is  nitrogenous 
matter  necessar)-  for  the  building  up  of  muscle  and  the 
tissues  of  the  body.  The  interior,  marked  I,  is  the  white 
or  starchy  grains  from  which  the  white  flour  is  made.  J  is 
a  germ  of  the  kernel  which  contains  soluble  phosphates 
which  nourish  the  brain  and  nerves.    When  the  wheat  is 
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ground  the  germ,  the  five  bran  coats — not  only  the  outside 
l^ran  coat,  but  the  four  underlying  layers,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  gluten — rare  removed.  If  the  gluten  were  left  in  it 
would  dull  the  brilliance  of  the  white  from  the  flour.  The 
result  is  that  the  parts  of  the  grain  indispensable  for  the 
proper  nourishment  of  the  body  and  for  stimulating  diges- 
tion are  removed.  Hence  it  has  been  said  bitterly  that 
the  bolting-cloth  of  the  American  miller  w'dl  prove  to 
be  the  winding-sheet  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Perky  saw  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  whole 
wheat  must  be  made  palatable. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  tell  here  how  he  groped  his 
way  to  the  solution  which  he  iltimately  arrived  at.  Suffice 
it  tp.say  that  he  had  at  last,  after  many  experiments, 
coiiw  ^tO  'tlie  ddimte  conclusion  that  the.  best  way  in 
which  wheat  could  be  served  up  whole  wias  hy  producing 
it  in  the  Lufah-likc  rolls  which  are  aoMrewywhere •under- 
time title  of  shi:edded  wheat. 


Mr,  Perky. 


The  process  of  manufacture  is  very  interesting.  It  is 
one  of  the  sights  of  Niagara,  for  Mr.  Perky  and  his  fellow- 
directors  found  such  demand  for  shredded  wheat  that 
nothing  less  than  the  water  power  of  Niagara  would  suffice 
to  fulfil  their  requirements.  Unlike  other  manufacturers, 
who  have  established  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  great  Falls,  the  Natural  Food  Company  (the  Shredded 
Wheat  Company)  have  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  erecting  a  beautiful  building  in  the  midst 
of  a  park  of  seven  acres,  which  they  have  laid  out  in  the 
best  style  of  modern  landscape-gardening.  It  is  not  a 
factory,  it  is  a  palace  standing  in  the  midst  of  pleasure 
grounds,  which  are  freely  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

Their  former  factory  was  established  at  Worcester,  in 
Massachusetts,  but  the  present  centre  of  their  operations 
is  m  the  Natural  Food  Conservatory,  just  above  the  Falls 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  River.  This  building  was 
erected  in  1901,  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  industrial 


building  in  the  United  States — that  is  to  say,  in  the  world. 
Americans,  when  describing  it,  do  not  compare  it  to  a 
palace,  but  adopt  the  method  of  comparison  which  natur- 
ally occurs  to  them  when  they  say  "  there  is  no  hotel  in 
t  he  world  more  elaborate  or  solidly  grand  in  its  appoint- 
ments than  this  Conservatory."  They  dwell  in  awe 
upon  the  fact  that  it  is  lighted  by  no  fewer  "ihan  844. 
windows,  each  averaging  about  forty  panes.  Within  the 
building  there  are  no  fewer  than  3,000  mjles  of  plectric 
wire  from  basement  to  roof.  It  is  not  oiily  planted  in  a 
park,  but  its  roof  is  laid  out  with  a  garden,  where,  under 
the  shade  of  palm  trees,  the  visitor  and  the  workpeople 
may  enjoy  a  beautiful  view;  of  tjie  Niagara  River  and  the 

rapids.    ,    ,^      ,  _  >vi.  .  !  .   

The  wheat  enters  this  Duilding  in  its  natural  state, 
and  issues  from  it   in   packages  of  what  are  '^called 
biscuits  of  Shredded  Wheat.  From  the  time  it  crosses  the 
threshold  until  it  is  despatched  it  only  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  human  beiigs  at.  caif^^ stage  in  its  long  progress 
when   the   biscuits   are   put   in    the  packages  b\ 
^>yoiing  ^'irls.    The;jnen  spread  the  wheat  with  long  rakt 
ih'  thc  drying  trays  .md  do  not  touch  the  grain,  and  it  i 
only  when  the  dried  biscuit  is  packed  up  by  the  girls  an . 
j  ut  into  the  packiigcs  that  the  wheat,. or  the  result.: 
lyi^cmt,  comes  in  contact  with  the  human  hand. 
lirisl  of  all,  conveyed  l)y  machinery  to  the  top  storey,  wber 
when  it  reaches  tin   top,  it  falls».4n  a.k.ind  of  niagara  0; 
-rain  through  a  current  of  air,  whiQh^carrjes  away  th 
(  hati,  dust,  sand,  and  Other  sub§^iKb'is/ Which  are  to) 
louiul  in  the  c|ean%5t  sack  of  ii^^t'  The  quantit)'ti 
uii>t  and  dirt  thiat  is  blown  off  the  wneat  is  surprismgand 
sug-ests  a  reconsideration  of  the  old  saying :  "Every- 
one must  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  before  he  dies."  , 

After  Sll  the  dust  hiis  been  blc?ivn  awriy;  the  wheat 
tra\  els  into  great  tanks  of  sterilised  water,  where  it  i> 
thoroughly  washed  ;  from  thence  it  is  put  into  wire  cylinder^ 
which  are  rotated  in  the  midst  of  boiling  water  forlhkty 
nnnuies.    This  process  of  boiling  softens  the  grain  and 
tnially  removes  the  last  vestige  of  impurity.    It  is  mt 
generally  known  lii  it  the  narrow  fold  in  the  wheat  gran 
is  the  chosen  restmg-placc  of  all  manner  of  vermii 
livery  sack  of  wlu..t  literally  swarms  with  millions  0' 
niiiuite  wheat  lice,  which  are  all  ground  up  together  with 
the  tlour  and  consumed  ;  for  no  process  has  been  dt^'iso 
b\-  which  their  rem.nns  can  be  extricated  from  the  floui 
In  the  boiling  process  of  the  Shredded  Wheat  Companv 
the  vermin  are  successfully  got  rid  of.  After  being  cookeil. 
as  it  is  daalUed,  an(<thcr  automatic  process' conveys  tl 
grain  to  the  drying  trays,  where  it  is  spread  with  the  long 
rakes.    The  .  trays  are  then  piled  up  one  on  top  of  the 
other  in  a  great  storchotise,  through  which  a  corrent 
of   strong    air    is    constantly  passing.     The  wheat 
berries,  as  they  are  called,  are  now  dr>v  clean,  soft, 
and   ready  for  the  shredding  machine.     They  fall 
into  the  hopper  of  this  machine  by  natviraj  gravitation, 
and  there  they  are  ground  iip  into  what  ,  may  b^  called 
wheat  threads.    There  are  thirty rsix  shredders..  Jn  each 
machine- the  first  shredder  lays  ^  kind  pf.^ibbon  of  ^tiny 
threads  upon  an  endless  belt  or  trough  the  width  pf  the 
wheat  biscuit.    The  second  shredder  delivers  a /similar 
ribbon  of  wheat  threads  on  the  top  .of  the  first,  the  third 
on  the  top  of  the  second,  and  so  on,  until  there  are 
thirty-six  fine  ribbons,  composed  of  wheat  threads,  hing 
parallel  to  each  other  and  not  interwoven,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  ordinary  ribbon,  the  whole  thirty-six  together 
not  being  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness.  These 
threads  are  composed  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
grain;    they    hold    naturally   together    and  seldom 
break,  and  proceed  in  an  endless  stream  from  the 
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How  to  cut  Biscuit  for  Toast 


Sardines  on  Shreddod  Wheat 


shredder.  After  the 
threads  of  wheat 
have  passed  the 
thirty-six  shredders 
they  pass  under 
the  cutter,  where 
they  are  cut  into 
the  shape  of  the 
biscuit,  and  then 
delivered  into  pans 
for  baking.  These 
pans  are  then 
placed:  MPOBi.  a,  ffe- 
volvis^  wneel  oven, 
of  Wbiclf  each 
machine  has  eight 
as  its  satellites. 
For  thirty  niinutc-^ 
these  ovens  r«ivulve 
over  a  quick,  hot 
fire,   and    at  the 

end  of  half  an  hour  the  biscuits  are  brown 
and  baked.  They  are  then  passed  on  to  a 
long,  very  slow-moving  horizontal  oven  of 
a  much  lower  temperature  ;  the  biscuit  then 
crawls  for  one  hour  and  forty  minutes 
through  this  final  stage,  which,  when 
reached,  makes  it  ready  for  packing.  Girls 
put  the  biscuits  into  the  packages,  which, 
being  placed  upon  an  endless  belt,  travel  to  an 
upper  room,  where  another  machine  closes 
and  seals  them  automatically.  They  then 
once  more  set  out  upon  their  travels, 
going  very  slowly,  in  order  that  the  glue 
may  have  time  to  dry.  Then  they  are  ready 
to  be  put  in  cases,  for  deliver)'  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Each  package  of  Shredded  Wheat  contains 
twelve  biscuits. 

The  biscuit  weighs  about  il  oz.,  and  it  can  absorb 
3;  ozs.  of  water.  When  well  soaked  it  is  soft  and  silky 
in  taste,  and  is  eaten,  both  moist  and  dry,  with  a  relish  aH 
over  the  world.  It  can  be  made  up  into  a  large  number 
of  dishes,  but  is  usually,  I  am  told,  simply  heated  in  the 
oven  a  few  moments,  then  eaten  with  milk  and  sugar  in 
place  of  porridge.  Many,  however,  prefer  it  crisp  as 
bread,  or  with  savouries.  It  can  be  carried  anywhere, 
and  is  unaffected  either  by  the  heat  of  the  Tropics  or 
the  cold  of  the  Arctic  regions.  It  sells  at  from  Gid,  to 
7d .  in  this  country^  for  a  package. 

The  success  with  which  the  business  has  been  built  up 
is  largely  due  to  the  combination  of  two  rare  talents. 
Mr.  Perky,  its  founder  and  chief,  pursues  his  propaganda 
of  dietetic  reform  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  founder  of  a 
new  religion,  and  yet  has  time  and  strength  to  concen- 


trate' bit  laciention  upon  making  it  go.  This  curious 
blfend  of  'almost  religious  enthusiasm  with  natural  keen- 
ness works  out  very  successfully  from  a  practical  point  of 
view.  In  1  upland  the  propaganda  of  Shredded  Wheat 
has  been  pushed  so  successfully  that  it  stands  at 
the  head  ol  American  productions  of  a  similar  class. 
This  result  has  not  been  achieved  without  infinite  pains. 
They  advertise,  it  is  true,  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  but  the 
jjjrcat  secret  of  their  success  is  their  educational  propa- 
ganda, l  liey  have  at  present  about  twenty  lecturers — 
chictly  ladies  -who  travel  fi*bm  town  to  town  giving 
lectures  explanatory  of  the  true  principles  of  food  reform^ 
and  unveiling  to  the  unlearned  British  public  the  hitherto 
unsuspected  ([ualities  of  a  grain  of  wheat  in  its  entirety. 
They  not  only  lecture,  but  they  give  demonstrations  as  to 
tl^  best  vf^Y  of  preparing  and  sending  Shredded  Wheat. 
•  Xbe  subject  is  a  new  one,  and  they  are  all 
trained  to  deal  with  it  in  a  popular  style ; 
and  although  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  be 
a  little  too  physiological,  the  net  result  of 
their  lecturing  has  been  good. 

Niagara  being  one  of  the  show  places  of 
the  world,  it  was  a  happy  inspiration  which 
led  the  Natural  Food  Company  to  erect  the 
Conservatory,  as  they  call  it,  which  would 
be  one  of  the  show  places  of  that  pleasure 
resort.  Visitors  are  welcome,  and  among 
the  appurtenances  of  the  Conservatory, 
besides  the  roof  garden,  are  the  lunch eon- 
iDoms,  in  which  the  meals  are  served  by 
an  electric  tramway  which  brings  whatever 
dish  is  ordered  direct  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  dining-room.  There  is  also  an  audi- 
torium in  which  public  meetings  are  held 
and  all  manner  of  conferences  take  place. 

In  the  luncheon- 
rooms  luncheons 
are  supplied  .  free 
to  visitors  and  em- 
ployees —  workmen 
and  workwomen — 
of  whom  there  are 
four  or  "five  hun- 
dred constantly 
employed. 

Mr.  Perky's 
secret  for  dietetic 
reform  is  by  no 
means  confined  to 
making  money 
out  of  the 
manufacture  of 
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Shredded  Wlieat ;  he  has  founded  the  Oread  Institute  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
the  teachers  of  America  in  domestic  science  and  art.  At 
this  Institute  every  year  the  student  from  each  of 
the  States  and  territories  of  the  American  Union, 
appointed  usually  by  the  Governor,  is  provided  with 
board,  lodging  and  instruction  in  all  that  is  necessary 
to  enable  her  to  master  the  elementary  principles 
of  domestic  economy  and  the  art  and  science  of 
cooking. 

The  Oread \s  a  magazine  issued  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
practical  instruction  in  domestic  science  and  art.  It  gives 
one  some  idea  of  the  range  of  studies  pursued  at  the  Insti- 
tute. The  course  of  instruction  covers  coolcing,  sewing, 
house  economics,  chemistry,  physics,  physiology,  physical 
culture,  diets  for  infants,  elocution,  and  psychology.  No 
doubt  some  philosophers  would  be  found  who  would  main- 
tain that  it  is  quite  enough  if  you  eat  nothing  day  in  and 
day  out  but  shredded  wheat.  It  may  be  so,  but  the  natural 
man  being  human  does  not  hanker  after  such  monotony 
of  diet,  and  Mr.  Perky  shows  a  wise  catholicity  in  the 
studies  which  he  prescribes  for  the  students,  who  come 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  American  Republic.  One 
thing,  however,  they  are  taught,  and  it  is  a  lesson  which 
the  twenty  peripatetic  missionaries  constantly  insist 
upon  in  this  country— namely,  that  the  true  road  to  health 
is  to  consume  natural  products  and  to  avoid,  as  an 


embodiment  of  the  Evil  One,  all  those  medicated,  partly 
digested  foods  which  are  being  pushed  on  every  side  as 
a  remedy  for  weak  digestion.  Mr.  Perky  maintains  that 
if  you  accustom  the  human  stomach  to  have  its  food  half 
digested  before  it  is  swallowed  you  demoralise  the 
stomach  and  render  it  incapable  of  digesting  the  ordinar)- 
food.  There  is  a  good  story  told  of  the  tendenq-  of 
faculties  to  atrophy  if  they  are  not  kept  in  exercise, 
which  aptly  illustrates  Mr.  Perky's  point.  The  houses  in 
Bombay  are  often  very  high  and  the  stairs  very  steep,  and 
as  the  climate  is  very  hot,  and  as  labour  is  very  cheap, 
benevolent  English  ladies  thought  it  would  be  a  kindly 
action  to  make  their  servants  carry  their  pet  bulldogs 
upstairs.  The  bulldog,  even  in  his  best  estate.  Is  not  an 
active  beast  on  the  staircase,  and  he  took  very  kindly  to 
the  provision  of  a  human  elevator  that  conveyed  h'fm  to 
the  third  and  fourth  floor  without  any  tiouble  of  getting 
upstairs.  The  result  of  this  mistaken  philanthropy  was 
the  evolution  of  a  breed  of  bulldogs  who  are  absolutely 
incapable  of  going  upstairs  on  their  own  legs.  So  it  is, 
say  Mr.  Perky  and  his  apostles,  with  these  artificially 
prepared  and  partly  digested  foods.  They  may  do  ver)' 
well  for  some  if  you  can  rely  upon  a  constant  supply,  but 
they  will  very  soon  lead  to  the  production  of  a  digestive 
apparatus  which  will  be  as  incapable  of  assimilating 
ordinary  food  as  the  Bombay  bulldogs  are  of  going 
upstairs. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  CHARITABLE. 

If  only  all  who  are  happy, 

If  only  all  who  are  glad, 

Would  take  a  share  of  the  weak  one*s  load 

And  help  the  weary  along, 

How  light  a  burden  the  world's  would  grow, 

How  easy  to  bear  the  wrong  ! 

LAST  year  I  published  a  Supplement  devoted  to  four 
or  five  of  the  most  deserving  charities  in  London. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  all  of  them  are  still  prosper- 
ing, and,  like  all  growing  and  thriving  institutions,  they 
need  more  support  from  the  public.  It  is  only  the  decay- 
ing charity  which  is  content  to  live  upon  its  income. 

Some  Addresses  of  Old  Friends. 

Our  readers  who  may  be  meditating  as  to  where  they 
can  best  bestow  their  charity  may  be  glad  to  be  reminded 
of  the  addresses  to  which  their  subscriptions  should  be 
forwarded. 

Dr.  Barnardo,  National  Incorporated  Waifs  Associa- 
tion, 18  to  26,  Stepney  Causeway,  E. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh,  National  Society  for  Prevention 
<jf  Cruelty  to  Children,  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 

Mr.  John  Kirk,  Ragged  School  Union,  32,  John  Street, 
Bedford  Row,  W.C. 

The  Salvation  Army,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Coote,  National  Vigilance  Association, 
319,  High  Hoi  born,  London. 

Dr.  Stephenson's  Home,  Bow,  E. 

The  Secretary'  of  Friends  of  Armenia. 

The  Bridge  of  Hope  Mission  in  Ratcliff  Highway. 

My  old  friend  Miss  Steer,  whose  acquaintance  1  made 
seventeen  years  ago,  when  I  first  took  part  in  the 
struggle  for  the  prevention  of  the  degradation  of  girlhood, 
sends  me  her  twenty-fourth  Report,  from  which  I  lcar.n 
that  she  wants  1,000  over  and  above  the  annual 
expenses  for  the  purpose  of  extending  and  developing 
the  good  work  in  which  she  is  engaged.  In  a  conversa- 
tion with  Miss  Steer  she  told  me  many  interesting  facts  ; 
one  is,  that  Ratcliff  Highway  in  the  last  twenty  years 
has  completely  changed  its  character.  A  quarter  of  a 
centur}'  since  it  was  full  of  houses  of  ill-fame,  and 
^'3.5  the  recognised  headquarters  for  the  Saturnalian 
orgies  of  Jack  ashore.  But  that  is  all  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Jack  has  gone  eastward  to  the  docks  ;  and  the  Jew  from 
the  East  has  come  to  take  his  place.  Hence,  although 
there  is  much  poverty,  there  is  much  less  immorality, 
and  the  rescue  work  in  which  Miss  Steer  was  formerly 
engaged  has  now  become  a  subsidiary  part  of  her  enter- 
prise. Of  late  her  work  has  been  nearly  all  preventive, 
and,  while  her  doors  are  always  open  to  receive  anyone 
who  wishes  to  escape  from  the  life  of  the  streets,  the  chief 
oare  of  the  Institution  is  devoted  to  looking  after  the 
children  and  very  young  girls.  Miss  Steer  has  much 
encouragement  in  her  work.  Her  Cottnge  Homes  are 
flourishing,  and,  although 'the  war  has  injured  them,  as  it 
has  injured  every  other  good  Institution  in  the  country, 
she  keeps  beheving.  Miss  Steer  wants  to  pay  off  a  loan 
of  ^400  on  Hampstead  Cottage,  then  she  will  own  five 
cottages  in  her  own  freehold.  Sh?  needs  six  to  make  the 
work  complete.  There  are  al  present  140  children  in 
these  Homes,  and  Miss  Steer  could  very  well  look  after 
200  if  she  had  the  means.  Her  address,  to  which 
intending  subscribers  should  send  th?ir  subscriptions,  is 
KatchfT  Highway,  St.  George's,  E. 


FOR  THE  LITTLE  CRIPPLES. 
Christmas  is  pre-eminently  a  festival  of  the  child,  hence 
no  appeals  are  more  appropriate  than  those  made  on  the 
'  part  of  little  children,  and  none  go  to  the  heart  more 
than  those  that  plead  the  cause  of  little  ones  who  are 
crippled  from  infancy.  Amongst  the  minor  charities  of 
London,  which  are  often  much  more  apt  to  be  overlooked 
by  the  mere  fact  that  they  cannot  indulge  in  extensive 
advertising,  is  the  RuTH  ELLIOT  Home  of  Rest  for  Pook 
Children  at  Enfield,  whose  ninth  annual  Report  is  now 
lying  before  me.  Sister  Peck,  who  signs  the  Report,  states 
that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  raise  ^1,000  this 
winter.  They  have  a  home  at  Swanage,  which  is  much 
appreciated.  They  had  sixteen  children  in  the  home  at 
Enfield  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  year,  varying  in 
age  from  two  upwards.  Several  are  suffering  from  spinal 
complaint,  others  from  amputated  legs,  hip  disease, 
paralysis,  or  otherwise  maimed  and  crippled.  Their 
aim  at  present  is  to  have  a  house  at  the  seaside  for  a 
permanent  home  for  the  most  suffering  children,  for 
whom  there  is  no  hope,  and  for  whom  there  is  no  com- 
fort in  their  homes.  Any  person  who  has  money  to 
spare  this  Christmas  for  the  relief  of  suffering  children  will 
make  a  good  investment  by  sending  it  to  Sister  Annie 
Peck  at  the  Home  of  Rest  for  Po»r  Children,  Enfield. 


Christmas  cards  at  this  season  have  more  or  less 
superseded  the  ordinary  pictorial  postcards.  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  English  pictorial 
postcards,  which  is  not  noticeable  in  the  cheap  common 
postcards  that  you  find  abroad.  The  German  popular 
postcard  is  certainly  not  improving,  while  some  of  Raphael 
Tuck's  cards  are  quite  gems  of  their  kind.  I  wish 
specially  to  mention  a  packet  of  six  postcards,  with 
charming  views  of  the  Clyde,  reproduced  from  original 
paintings,  a  series  which  every  lover  of  Scotch  scenery 
will  be  glad  to  possess. 

An  ideal  Christmas  or  New  Year  present  is  one  which 
is  constantly  in  evidence  all  the  year  round.  The  worst 
of  the  many  Christmas  presents  is  that  they  are  given 
at  Christmas,  acknowledged  on  Boxing  Day,  and  then 
forgotten  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  the  opposite  cate- 
gory belong  the  articles  of  daily  use,  such  as  a  pocket- 
knife,  pince-nez,  a  watch,  or  a  fountain  pen.  Many  years 
ago  Mabie,  Todd  and  Bard  gave  me  a  Swan  Fountain 
Pen  with  my  name  on  it ;  it  never  leaves  me.  I  have  had 
it  for  years,  and  I  lent  it  to  one  of  the  delegates  at  the 
Hague,  in  order  that  he  might  use  it  when  he  signed  the 
Hague  Convention.  These  pens  can  be  had  at  any  price 
from  I  OS.  6d.  to  the  eighteen-carat  gold  fountain  pen, 
which  costs  £S  los. 

One  of  the  worst  things  about  Christmas  cards  is  that 
they  are  looked  at  for  a  few  days,  and  then  disappear  for- 
ever from  sight.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
illuminated  cards  containing  texts  and  mottoes,  which 
are  issued  for  the  purpose  of  being  hung  upon  the  wall  so 
that  they  may  be  continually  in  evidence  all  the  year 
through.  We  have  received  from  W.  G.  Wheeler  and  Co.  a 
parcel  of  very  tastefully  designed  and  beautifully  printed 
cards  fcr  this  kind  of  mural  decoration.  They  are  ot  all 
kinds,  calendars  with  scripture  texts,  or  inspiring  verses 
from  the  Bible.  These  form  what  are  called  the  Keswick 
Mottoes  for  1903,  mottoes  which,  I  suppose,  were 
selected  at  the  last  Keswick  Convention  as  Watchwords 
for  the  New  Year.  They  are  to  be  had  at  halfpenny, 
penny,  and  twopence  each,  and  are  very  decorative  for 
Sunday-schools  or  similar  meeting-places. 
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Alnslee*s  Magazine.— Street  ako  Smith,  New  York.   15  cts.  Nov. 

A  Bachelor's  Cost  of  Living.    G.  B.  Mallon. 

The  Coofesstons  of  a  Society  Woman.    Clinton  Scollard. 

Anfflb-Amerieaii  Magmzine.  — BiRKBECK  Bakk  CHAMBsks.  7id. 
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Dutch  Art.    Illus,   J.  H.  Gore. 

Macaroni ;  a  Food  Tale.    lUus.    Elva  Clowes, 

The  Coal  Operators'  Case  reviewed.    E.  Maxcy. 

Ad  American  Impression  of  ihe  Coronation.   American  Correspondent. 

Animal  Life.— Hutchi.vsox.  7d.  Npv.  is, 

British  Gulls.    Illus.    A.  Trevor- Batt ye. 
Antelopes.    Ccmld.    lUus.    Sir  Harry  Johnston. 
Lizards  from  Life.    Iilu&.   W.  Sa\ille-Keot.  ^ 
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•  Science.— P.  S.  Kmc  and  Sok.  x  dol.  Nov. 
Responsibility  of  the  National  Bank  in  the  Present  Crisis.    A.  S.  Boilef;. 
Is  the  United  States  Treasury  responsible .  for  the  Present  Monetary 

Disturbance  ?   F.  A.  Cleveland.  '  . 
The  Currency  of  the  Philippine  Islands.    C.  A.  Conant 
The  Financing  of  the  South  African  War.    E.  R.  Fairchildi 
The  Work  of  the  Promoter.    E.  S.  Meade. 

The  Independent  Treasury  v^tts  Bank  Depoulories.    C.  S.  Potts. 
Trusts  and  Prices.    L.  A.  Hourwich. 

Thfi  Test  of  the  Minnesota  Primary  Elecridn  System.    F.  M.  Anderson. 

Antiquary.— Elliot*  Stock.   6d.  Dec. 
The  Limes  Britannicus.   Condd.    Rev.  T.  Barn's. 
Bromholm  Prior^r  and  Its  Holy  Rood.    P.  Longhurst. 
The  Later  Conspiracy  under  Mai^-  Tudor.   Concld.    Mrs.  C.  C  Stopes. 
Quarterly  Notes  on  Roman  Britain.    Contd.    F.  Haverfield. 

APChitectural  Record.— 14»  Vesey  Sthret,  New  York.  25  cts.  Nov. 

Art  in  the  City.    Illus.    J.  Schopfcr. 

L'Art  Nouvcau  at  Turin.    Illus.    A.  Melani. 

A  Renaissance  Lecming  Facade  at  Genoa.    Illus.    W.  H.  Goodyear. 
New  York  Hotels.    Illus.    Contd.    W.  Hutchins. 
French  Sculpture  of  To-day.    Illus,    F.  Less. 

Architectural  Review.— Effingham  House,  Arundel  Street, 
Strand.   6d.  Dec. 
The  Italians  at  Fontainebleau.    Illus.    R.  Blomfield. 
The  Garden  City.    With  Plans.    E.  New^ton. 
Vauxhall  Bridge.    W.  D.  Car6e. 

Architecture  and  the  Royal  Academy  ;  Discussion.    Basil  Champnevs  and 
Prof.  Beresford  Pile. 

Arena. — Gay  and  Bird.    25  cts.  Nov, 
The  President  and  the  Trusts.    Prof-  Frank  Parsons. 
Personal  Power  of  the  President.    Archdeacon  A.  Kingsley  Glover, 
The  Agfricullural  Ncero.    Booker  T.  Washington. 
Needed  Political  Reforms.    Eltweed  Pomeroy. 
Some  Thoughts  on  Public  Reform.    Duane  Mowry, 
The  Divine  Quest.   Contd.    B.  O.  Flower. 
Real  Origin  of  American  Polygamy.    Joseph  F.  Smith. 
Desirable  Reforms  in  Motherhood.    AJice  Rollins  Crane. 
The  Educational  Side  of  Art.    F.  Edwin  Elwell. 
A  Dream  of  the  Twenty-First  Century.    Winifred  Harper  Cooley, 
The  Optional  Referendum  and  Initiative  ;  Interview.    George  H.  Shibley. 

Art  Journal.— H.  Virtue,    is.  6d.  Dec. 
Etchmg :— •*  O  Mistress  Mine  "  after  E.  A.  Abbey. 
Turners  Last  Swiss  Drawings.    Contd.    Illus.   Ed.vard  Dillon. 
Lady  Photographers.    Illus.    F.  Miller. 
Chip-Carving.    Illus.    M.  E.  Reeks. 
Domenico  Morelji.    Illus.    Prof.  A.  Melani. 
Modern  Amateurs  in  Lace.    Illus.    Mrs.  Bruce  Clarke. 
Portraits  by  Alfred  Stevens.  Illus. 


Atlantic  Monthly.— Gay  and  Bird.  is. 
The  New  Ethics.    W\  De  Witt  Hyde. 
The  Book  in  the  Tenement.    Elizabeth  McCracken. 
The  End  of  an  Economic  Cycle.    F.  C.  Howe. 
The  Care  of  the  Eyes.  ,  A.  B.  Norton. 
A  Possible  Glimpse  of  Samuel  Johnson.    W.  Everett. 
Things  Human.    B.  I.  Wheeler. 
Old  Times  at  the  Law  School.    S.  F.  Balchelder. 
A  Quarter  Century  of  Strikes.    A.  P.  Winston. 
Australasian  Cures  for  Coal  Wars.    H.  D.  LU»yd. 
Modem  Artbtic  Handicraft.    C.  H.  Moore. 
My  Cookery  Books.    Contd.    Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Pennell. 


Nov. 


Badminton  Magazine.— Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  is.  Dec 
Falconry.    Hon.  G.  Lascelles. 
Central  Africa.    Illus.    H.  F.  Dupuis. 
Fishing  ttfid  Poaching  in  Norway.    Illus.    J.  L.  Bevir. 
Winter  Sport  in  Normandy.    Illus.   W.  B.  DaUey. 
Things  They  do  better  in  France.    G.  T.  Teasdale-Buckell. 
Sport  in  the  Karoo.    Illus.    A.  Wamford.  ' 
Lacrosse  in  England.    W.  Stepney  Rawspn. 

Bankers*  Magazine.— Waterijow.  is.  6d.  Dec 
Bankers  and  Forged  Transfers. 

Exports  and  Imports:  Their  Progress  and  Importance.  • 
Banking  Superannuation  and  Penaon  Funds. 
How  Note  Issues  are  regulated.    F.  E.  Steele. 

BIackW00d*S  Magazine.— Blackwood,   as.  6d.  Dec 

Campaigping^with  Kitchener.   A  Staff"  Officer. 

The  Age  of  Ruin  :  Mr.  Lang's  History.df  Scotland,  Vol.  II. 

In  the  Tracks  of  War  in  South  Africa.  " 

The  Siege  of  Calcutta. 

Musings  without  Method.  Contd. 

The  Autumn  Session ;  Education  and  Freedom  of  DcWte. 

Bookman.— Hodder  and  Stoughton.   6d.    Nov.  15. 
The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning.      Illus.    Prof.  E.  Dowden! 

Bookman. — .'America.)    Dodd.  Mead  and  Co.,  New  York.    25  ck 
,  Nov.  . 

Emile  Zob.    H.  T.  Peck. 
Ennle  Zola's  Paris.    Illus.    F.  T.  Cooper. 
Conflicting  Standards  in  French  Literature.    A.  Schinz. 
The  Novels  of  Elizabeth  Stoddard.    Mary  Moss. 

American  Caricature  and  Comic  Art.  Contd.  lUus^.  La  Touche  Hancock. 
Pietro  Mascagni.   W.  E.  Walter. 

Canadian  Magazine.— Ontario  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto.  25  cts. 
Nov. 

A  Summer  Holiday  in  the  Rockies.    Illus.    Julia  W.  Hcnshaw. 
My  Bridal  Trip  in  Southern  France  and  Northern  Italy.    Illus.    A.  R. 
Carman. 

Shakespeare's  Use  of  Bird$.    A.  King. 

The  Fire-Fighters  of  Toronto.    Illus.   C  L.  Shaw. 

The  Alaskan  Boundary  Question.    N.  Patterson. 

Captain.— George  Newnes.   6d.  Dec 

Dick  Turpin  and  Co.    Illus.   A.  B.  Coopsr. 

Dickens  the  Boy.    Illus.    W.  Dexter. 

The  Painted  Hall  at  Greenwich.    lUus.    H.  S.  J^ans. 

Cassier*s  Magazine.— ^33,  Bedford  Strest,  Stra.md.  3$.  6d.  Nov. 

Compressed  Air  in  the  Macbine-Shop  and  Foundry.    Illus.   William  L 
Saunders. 

The  Multiplication  of  Cutting-Tools.    Illus.    Joseph  Homer. 

Electric  Power  in  the  Machine-Shop.    Ulus.    W.  M.  McFarbnd. 

Cranes  for  Machine-Shops.    Illus.    George  h.  Clark. 

A  New  System  of  Rewarding  Machine-Shop  Labour.    Illus.    H.  L.  Gantt. 

Portable  Machine  Tools.    lUus.    Forrest  R.  Jones. 

Factory  Depreciation.    Ewing  Matheson. 

Progress  and  Education.    H.  F.  J.  Porter. 

Milfing  Machines  in  the  United  States.    Illus.    Chas.  S.  Gingrich. 
Limit  Gauges  in  the  Workshop.    Illus.    Wm.  H.  Booth. 
Fire- Prevention  for  Machine-Shops.    Albert  Blauvelt. 
The  Question  of  Apprentices  in  the  United  States.    E.  H.  Parks. 
Traiiung  Apprentices  in  the  Royal  Dock  Yards  of  Gteat  Britain.  Frank 
Barter. 

The  Trend  of  Machine-Topl  Design.    Illus.    Joseph  Homer. 

The  Quality  of  Product  in  Piece-Work.    Sanford  E.  Thompson. 

Machme-Shop  Floors.    Illus.    Milton  P.'  Hi^gins. 

The  Tool-Room  in  Modem  Workshop  Practice.    Illus.    Wn^.  H-  Booth. 

Modem  Foundry  Appliances.    Illus.    Dr.  Richard  Moldenke. 

Cylindrical  Grinding  Machines.    Illus.    J.  E.  Frantz. 

Heating  Machine  and  Other  Large  Worlcshops.    Hcnr>'  I.  Sndl. 

Catholic  World.— 23.  Paternoster  Row.   fit'  Nofr. 

Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  the  People. 
The  Educational  Cnsts  in  England.    Rev.  G.  Simmons. 
Bangkok  ;  the  Venice  of  the  Far  F.ast.    Illus. .  F.  Mury. 
Certain  Characteristics  of  Dante.    With  Portrait.    A.  C.  Storer. 
The  Ethics  of  GeoiTge  Eliot.    Gcorgina  P.  Curtis. 
L^nitarianism  and  Foreign  Missions.    J.  S. 
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Century  Masrazine.— Macmillan,  is.  4<1.  Dec. 
The  Day  Nurseries  of  Nevr  York.    Illus.    Lillis  Hamilton  French. 
The  Makine  of  the  Universe.    Illus.    T.  H.  Frecse. 
Heroism  in  Every-Day  Life.    S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

Animals  at  Wamham  Court.    Illus.    Mrs.  Annie  Hardcastle  Knight. 
Animals  at  Arundel  Castle.  ■  Illus.    C.  R.  Knight. 
Frederick  W.  Robertson.    With  Portrait.    W.  T.  Hewctt. 
The  So-Called  Steel  Trust.    H.  L.  Nelson. 

Chambers's  Journal. — 47,  Paternoster  Row.    is.  Dec. 
Archibald  Constable  and  His  Literary  Friends. 
A  Visit  to  the  Zimbabwe  Ruins.    A.  Hofmeyer. 

The  Cecil-Hoggins  Marriage:  the  Truth  about  the  "Cottage-Countess." 
A.  O.  Cooke. 

The  Crown  Estates  in  London.'  * 
Famous  District  Libraries. 
MUlaU  and  Music.   W.  W.  Fenn. 

Reminiscences  of  an  Indian  Military  Police  Officer.      Jungul  Wallah/' 
Church  Missionary  Intelliflrencer.--CHURCK  Missionary  Society. 

6d.    Dec.  ,j 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  on  the  Uganda  Protectorate.    F.  B.  , 
Arctic  Travelling  in  an  Open  Boat.    Rev.  E.  J.  Peck. 

Contemporary  Revlew.-'HoRACE  Marshalu  as.  6d.  Dec., 

St.  Francis  and  the  Twentieth  Century.    Paul  Sabatier. 
Catholicism  versus  Ultramontanism.    Voces  Catholicae. 
Thus  Far.   J.  A.  Spender. 
A  Farm  in  the  Cantal.   Mme.  Mary  Duckiux. 
England,  Russia,  and  Tibet.   Alexander  Ular.       ,  , 
The  Russian  Temperance  Committees.   Miss  Edith  Sellers. 
Foreign  Affairs.    Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon.  ^  .       ,  . 

Vivisection  Expsriments  and   the   Mortality   Returns.     ilon,  Stephen 
Coleridge. 

Comhill  Magazine.— S.M1TH,  Elder,   xs.  Dec. 
Stephen  Spring  Rice.    Lord  Welby. 
A  Plea  for  the  Cape  Loyalists.    Miss  Anna  Howarth.  - 
Prospects  in  the  Army. 
Kossuth.    Sidney  Low. 

The  Police  Work  of  the  NavT-    W.  J.  Fletcher. 

Bishop  Stubbs  and  the  Rolls  Serie.«.    Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton. 

Cosmopolitan. — International  News  Co»   6d.  Nov. 
The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  2904 ;  One  Hundred  Years  After. 

Illus.    J.  M.  Thurston. 
Cicnnan  Court  Beauties.    Illus.    F.  Cunlifle-Owen. 
A  Modem    Game  of  War."    Illus.    I.  C.  O'LaugWin. 
What  Women  like  in  Women.    R.  Pyke. 
John  Milton.    Illus.   J.  Fiske. 
Dangerous  Occupations.    Illus.    .S.  E.  Moffett. 
Certain  Wholesale  Aspects  of  Man- Making.    Contd.    H.      Wells.  . 
Captains  of  Industry.    Illus.    Contd.   J.  H.  Bridge  and  Others. 

Critic— Putnam,  New  York.   25  cts.  Nov. 
Emile  Zola.    Illus.    W.  Littlefield. 
The  Apotheosis  of  Henry  James.    J.  P.  Mowbray. 
Eleonora  Duse.    Illus.    W.  Littlefield. 

Literary  Landmarks  of  New  York.    Illus.    Contd.    C.  Herastreet. 
Letters  and  Reminiscences  from  L.ist  Century.  Contd. 
Reviewers  on  Reviewing  ;  Symposium. 
Pietro  Mascagni.    Illus.    G.  P.  Cenianini. 

East  and  West.— 21,  Paternoster  Square,    x  rupes.  Nov. 
On  an  Attitude  of  Mind.    K.  C.  S.  I. 
(iolconda.    Major  W.  Haig. 

The  Proposed  Mohammedan  University  in  ludia.    Mohommed  Hayat. 
Keeping  Caste  in  England.    Dr.  J.  Oldfield. 
Bengal  under  the  Hindus.    S.  Chunder  Dey. 

The  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine ;  Interview  with  Dr.  Patrick 

Manson.    J.  D.  B.  Gribble. 
The  Christ-Ideal  in  the  Brahmo  Somaj.    U.  K.  Gupta. 
Cultivation  of  Indian  Vernaculars.   S.  M.  Mitra. 

Educational  Review. — 30,  High  Holborn.    is.  8d.  Nov. 
Two  Years'  Progress  in  the  Chicaeo  Schools.    T.  A.  De  Weese. 
A  New  Method  of  Admission  to  College.    D.  O.  S.  Lowell. 
Mathematical  Productivity  in  the  United  States.    C.  J.  Keyser. 
Oxford,  Past  and  Present.    Mary  T.  Blauvelt. 
Shorter  Time  in  Elementary  School  Work.    J.  M.  Greenwood. 
H3rgi£ne  as  a  Factor  in  Education.    G.  A.  Soper. 
Paternali.sm  in  College  Athletics.    W.  R.  Bridgman.  '  • 

Educational  Times. -^9,  Farrisgdon  Street.  6d.  D;:c. 
The  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers. 

Empire  Review.— Macmillan.  is.  Dec. 

The  Kaiser  and  England.    J.  L.  Bashford. 

The  Question  of  a  Metric  Unit  ;  .Why  iwt  an  English  Inch  ?  With  Diagrams. 

George  Moores. 
The  New  Anglo-Chinese  Treaty.    H.  Kopsch. 
Lord  Curzon  m  Indb.    Caldwell  Lipsett. 

The  Staff" of  an  Army.    Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  G.  I.  Younghusband. 
The  Nationalisation  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    Rev.  Robert  McCheyne 
Edgar. 

Customs  of  the  Hausa  People.    Dr.  T.  J.  Tonkin. 
National  Importance  of  Physical  Training.    H.  F.  Trippel. 
Thirty  Years  in  Australia.    Ada  Cambridge. 
The  imperial  Yeomanry.   Yeomanry  OffiCw-r 


Enffineerinsr  Magazine.— 222,  Strand,   is.  Dec 
The  Panama  Canal,  and  the  Regulation  of  the  Chagres  River.    Gen.  Henry 
L.  Abbott. 

Foundry- Management  in  the  New  Century.    Illus.    R.  Buchanan. 
Cast-Finding  \lethods  for  Moderate-Sized  Shops.    H.  L.  Arnold. 
The  Economic  Significancs  of  a  High  Wage-Ratc.    Percy  l^ngmuir.  ' 
Electricity  in  Modem  Steel-Makine.    Illus.    J.  H.  Smith. 
The  Foundation  of  the  John  Fritz  Medal.  Illus. 

The  Prevention  of  Accidents  to  Workmen  in  France.    Illus.   J,  Boyer. 

EngineerlnsT  Times,— P.  S.  King.  6d.  Nov.  15. 

Modem  Electncal- Engineering.    Illus.    S.  F.  Walker. 
Modem  Practice  in  Rocking  Valves  and  Valve  Gears.    Illus.     H.  F. 
Schmidt. 

Steam  Boiler  Appliances.    Illus.   W.  F.  Goodrich. 

The  Design  and  Value  of  Separators.    Illus.   W.  H.  Wakeman. 

Ensrlish  Illustrated  Magazine.— Un win-,  is.  Dec. 

How  Japanese  Children  celebrate  the  New  Year.    Illus.    Y.  Markino. 

Christmas  with  the  Italian  Masters.    Illus.    Honora  Twycro&s. 

How  I  made  the  Lion  roar.    Paul  Kruger. 

Life  in  a  Dutch  Village.    Illus.    Virginia'  Blanchard. 

In  Days  of  Frost  and  Snow.    Illus.    G.  R.  Ballance. 

The  Romance  of  Coal.    Illus.  J.J.Ward. 

The  Fleet  River  and  Its  Associations.    Illus.    J.  Ashton. 

The  Story  of  the  Egyptian  Hall.    Illus.    Miss  Gertrude  Bacon. 

Etude.— T.  Pressbr,  Philadelphia.    15  cents.  Nov. 
OssIp  Gabrilowitsch.   With  Portrait.   Wm.  Armstrong. 

^  Everybody's  Magazine.— J.  Waxamake*,  NewToriI:.  io  cts^ 
Nov. 

David  B.  Hill.    D.  G.  Phillips. 

Vulp  of  the  Carolina  Reds.    Illus.    E.  C.  McCants. 

Work  with  the  Hands.    Booker  T.' Washington. 

Expositor.— Hodder  and  Stoughtox.   xs.  Dec 
The  Higher.Cnticism.    Rev.  G.  S.  Streatfcild. 
l*he  Bnght  nnd  Momin'fe  Star.    Rev.  J.  Moflfett. 
Our  Lord's  Use  of  Common  Proverbs.    Rev.  D.  Smith. 
The  Semitic  Sacrifice  of  Reconciliation.    Prof.  S.  I.  Curtiss. 

Expository^  Times.— SiMPiciN,  MARSHAr4i.   M.  Dec. 
The  Logos  in  the  Chaldaean  Story  of  the  Creation.    Prof.  F.  Hommcl. 
The  Disuse  of  the  Marcan  Source  in  St.  Luke  ix.  5x-XTiiL  14.   Canon  Sk 
J.  C.  Hawkins. 

Fortniglltly  Review. — Chapman  and  Hall.    as.  6d.  Dec. 
'*  The  Great  Colonial  Minister."  Diplomaticus. 
Race  and  Religion.    Sir  A.  C.  L>'al'. 

The  Youth  of  Taine.    Madame  Mar^  Duclaux  (A.  Mary  F.  Robinson^ 

Socialism  sub  Rosa.    J.  A.  R.  Marnott. 

On  Preaching  and  Reading  the  Gospel.    Sir  Squire  Bancroft. 

Arc  the  Pubhc  Schools  a  Failure?    Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin. 

The  New  Army  Training  and  the  Auxiliary  Forces.    Robert  A.  Johnson. 

The  Problem  of  Religious  Conversion.    Dr.  Beattie  Crozier. 

Why  Ireland  is  disloyal.    M.  McD.  Bodkin. 

Christian  Science  and  Mortal  Mind.    Mrs.  Stobart, 

An  Uncommercial  Theatre.    Stephen  Gwynn. 

The  Foreign  In\'a.sion  of  Canada.    Archibald  S.  Hurd.- 

The  Sportman's  Library.    F.  G.  Aflalo. 

Mankuid  in  the  Making.   Contd.    H.  G.  Wells. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— Chatto  and  Windi-s.  is.  Dco. 

The  Edinburgh  Revieiv  ;  Its  Ori^n  and  Early  Days.    W.  Forbes  Gra,-. 
.Summer  Days  in  Brittan>r.    J.  Quigley. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Licensing  of  Teachers  in  the  Past.    F.  Watson. 
With  the  Wintirboume  .Sheep- Shearers.    A.  Hugh  Fisher. 
General  de  Sonis;  a  Warrior  Saint  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    E.  P. 
Thompson. 

The  Feeding  of  the  Soldier ;  the  Lesson  of  the  Great  Boer  War.    N.  E. 
Yorke-Davies. 

Geoprraphical  Journal.— Edw.  Stanford.  2s.   Nov.' 15. 
Arctic  Problems.    Sir  C.  R.  Markham. 

The  Upper  Congo  as  a  Waterway.    With  Maps.    Rev.  G.  Greenfell. 
The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Vegetation  in  South  Georgia.    C,  Skotts- 
birg. 

The  Mediterranean  Coast  Region  of  Egypt.    Major  Rycroft. 
A  Visit  to  the  Hoggar  Twaregs.    Illus.    W.  J.  Harding  King. 
Hot  Springs  and  Volcanic  Phenomena.    ProL  E.  Suess. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— 56,  Paternoster  Row.   6d.  Dec. 
Girls  and  Their  Employers.    Miss  Margaret  Bateson. 
Beatrice  Cenci  and  Ubaldmo  Ubaldini.    Illus.    W.  B.  Wallace. 

Girl's  Realm. — 10,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand.    Dec.  is. 
Christmas  in  Pictures.    Illus.    Miss  Alice  Stronach. 
Cecil  Aldin — His  Toys.    Illus.    Miss  E.  M.  Evors. 

How  I  began ;  Interview  with  Miss  Fanny    Davies.     Illus.  Frances 
Brunker. 

Certain  Strange  Beasts.    Illus,    George  Paston. 
The  Scene  of  the  First  Christmas.    Illus.    Margaret  Shirley. 
Girl-Student  Life  at  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art.     Illus.   Christiiu  G. 
Whyte. 

Good  Words.— IsBisTER.  6d.  D^c. 

Ruskin's  Maps.  Illus.  W.  G.  Collingwood. 
Pollen,  or  Flower  Dust.  Illus.  J.  J.  Ward. 
Arbour  Day.    Rev.  H.  Macmillan. 

Letters  and  Reminiscences  from  Last  Century.    Concl.  Illus. 
Laying  the  Boundary-Line  from  the  Orange  to  Vaal  Rivers.  Concl.  liev 
Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren. 
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Great  Thousrhts.  — 4.  St.  Bride  Stj*ket.   6d.  DiC. 
Sir  Iknjamin  Baker.    With  Porirail.    W.  H.  Golding. 
The  Kducation  Bill ;  Interview  with  Dr.  Macnamara.     With  Portrait.  R. 
Bbthwayt. 

John  Keats.    With  Portrait.    Rev.  R.  P.  -Downes. 

The  Garden  City  of  the  Future  ;  Interview  wth  Mr.  Ebcner^r  Howard. 

With  Portrait.    R.  Blathvvayl. 
Dr.  Alfred  R.  Tucker,  Bishop  of  Uganda  ;  Interview.    With  Portrait.  W. 

Durban. 

Hapmsworth  Mafirazine.— Harmsworth.  6d.  Nov. 

The  Passage  of  Wheat  from  the  Canadian  Prairie  to  the  Bririth  Baker's 

Oven.    lUus.    E.  E.  Williams. 
Fashions  the  Stage  has  set.    Illus.    Mary  Howarth. 
Can  Insects  reason?    lllus.    Lord  Avebury. 
Holywell  :  the  Welsh  "  Lourdes."    lUus.    W.  J.  Winile. 
Coutts  and  Co.,  Bankers.    lllus.    M.  Dinorb.'n  Griffiths. 
Photographs  That  have  made  Fortunes.  lllus. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine.~45.  Albemarle  Street,   is.  Dec. 
King  Lear.    lllus.    A.  C.  Swinburne. 
The  Trui  Captain  Kidd.    Illns.    J.  D.  Champlin,  jun. 
The  Aztecs  of  Yesterday  and  To-Day.    lllus.    Dr.  A,  Ardli.ka. 

Homiletie  Review.-~44.  Fleet  Street,    is.  Nov. 
The  Education  of  Christ.    Contd.    Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 
The  Place  of  the  Bible  in  Twentieth  Century  Missions.    F.  F.  Ellinwood. 
<»regory  ths  Great.  "  Dr.  Cunningham  Geikifc. 
Pastoral  Evangelism.    F.  H.  Foster. 
Tlve  Social  Aspect  of  Salvation.    W.  M.  MacLans. 

House.— U.NWiN.   6d.  Dic. 
Willum  Morris.    lllus.  Concl. 

Idler.— Chatto  and  Windcs.   ed.  Dec. 
Capturing  the  Nile's  Golden  Floods.    lllus.    F.  Fayant. 
Suident  Humour  in  Paris.    lllus.    C.  H.  White. 

I'he  Humbert  Casa  :  the  Greatest  Swindle  of  the  Centur>'.    lllus.  Contd. 

S.  Heilig  and  S.  Dewey. 
P.  Helleu  ;  an  Etcher  of  Beautiful  Women.    lllus.    G.  Kobbj. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution.— J.  J.  Keliher. 

2s.    Nov.  15. 

Experiences  in  South  Africa  with  a  New  Infantry  Range-Findv:r.  Pr6f. 

G.  Forbes. 
Anchors.   Capt.  A.  S.  Thomson. 
The  French  Naval  Manoeuvres  of  1902. 

Klnar  and  Country.— Horace  Marshall.   2s.  6d.  Dec. 
Qualities  of  a  Ruling  Nation.    Prof.  A.  W.  Jose. 
Letters  from  India.    Oscar  Browning. 
-Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Imjlerial  Tnide.    E.  E.  WiKitms. 
From  Monroe  to  Morgan.    H.  F.  Hall. 
A^thics  of  the  Income  Tax.    A.  W.  Livesey. 

British  Youth  and  the  Empire.    Earl  of  Mcath  and  J.  Astley  Coopir. 
An  Imperial  Conference  by  Post — The  Clergy  and  tlio  Empire.  Editor. 
Buras  and  the  Lower  Creation.    J.  Mauchleu. 
An  Educational  Suggestion.    A.  P.  Green. 
Britain's  Destiny.    J.  Stanley  Little. 
ChrLstmas  throughout  the  Empire ;  Symposium. 

Knowledge.— 326*  High  Holbor.v.   6d.  D.:c. 
The  Eruptions  in  the  West  Indies,  lllus. 
iTie  Dom3stic  Economy  of  the  Thrush.    A.  H.  Machell  Cox. 
Blue  Fox  and  White  Fox  ;  Fashionable  Furs.    R.  Lyd.kk^r. 
The  Backbone  of  Lsiuster.    G.  A.  J.  Cole. 

Lady's  Realm.— Hutchinson,    is.  Dec. 
The  Romance  of  Aurora  KOnjgsmarck.    lllus.    W.  H.  Wi!kin<. 
<^ueen  Alexandra  as  a  Fairy  Godmother.    lllus.    Mrs.  S.  A.  Tooley. 
Ihc  Evolution  of  the  Fan.  *  lllus.    **  Philomferw." 

A  German  Christmas  in  Courts  and  Cottages.    Countess  M.  von  B:>thmcr. 
Soms  Parisian  Artists.  lllus. 

Madame  Di^ulafoy,  Traveller.    lllus.    Florence  Bright. 
Parisian  Dressmaking-Schools.  lllus. 

Christmas  Past  and  Present.    lllus.    Constance,  Cottntess  Dj  La  Warr. 
lading  Lady  Scientists  of  England.    lllus.    Miss  G.  Bacon. 
Fashions  in  Waists.    lllus.    K.  Machray. 

l.aw  Masrazlneand  Review.— 17.  Es«;kx  Street.  Strand.    5S.  Nov. 
I'lie  Report  of  the  Commissi  ^lers  of  Prisons.  1^1-2,  Appellant. 
Consideration  in  the  English  Law  of  Contract.    R.  Wifson. 
The  Progress  of  Prison  Reform.    Rev.  \\\  I).  Morrison. 
Reversal  of  Judgment  ;  Interest  on  Mon.-y  ordered  lo  h:  r^'paid.     J.  K.  I'. 
Clcivtf. 

The  Hamburg  Maritime  \.^\v  Conf*ronce.    Cw.  G.  Phillimoro. 
Civil  Judicial  St  iiisiics,  i  x>^. 

The  Ciiminal  Responsibility  of  the  Insana.    A.  Rick^tt. 

Leisure  Hour.— 56.  Pateksostek  Row,    6d.  Dac. 
The  State  of  the  Stag'.    D.  Williamson. 

The  True  Story  of  .Seth  Bede  and  Di:iah  Morris.    Contd.    IKus.  W. 
Moltram. 

The  Railway  S  gnalman.    Hhjs.    Miss  Gsrt.ude  Bacon. 
An  .\ftemoon  Call  in  Persia,    lllus.    W.  St.  Clair-Tisdall. 
Christmas  Feasting  with  Australian  Blacks.    lllus.    J.  S.  Poiid.;r, 
Londr.n  Bridge  ;  City  I.if>:  in  Medieval  Tunes.    Illus.    W.  Sidebotham. 

LlppIncott*s  Monthly  Macrazlne.— Philadei  .phi  A.   IS.  Kov. 
Fdgar  Allan  Po/s  Last  Night  in  Richmond.    Dr.  J.  F.  Carter. 


Longrman's  Magazine.— Longmans.  6d.  Dec. 
A  Botanical  Discovery  and  Its  Possibilities.  G.  Clarke-Nuttall. 
A  Brilliant  Feat  of  Arms  at  Basing  Castle.    G.  A.  B.  Dewar. 

McClure's  Magazine.— ro.  Norfolk  Strbet,  Strand.    6d.  Nor 
The  HUtory  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.    lllus.    Ida  .M.  Tarbell. 
Men  of  Letters ;  Personal  Recollections  and  Appreciations.   lUu^.  0.  V. 
Smalley. 

George  Douglas.    lllus.   C.  Whibley. 

Maemillan's  Haffazine.— Macmillan.  zs.  Dsc 

Celtic  Sagas.  Stephen  Gwynn. 

The  Party  System  of  the  Future. 

Pondichetry.   J.  J.  Cotton. 

An  Amateur  in  Rome.    Percy  Lubbock. 

The  Destinies  of  the  Philippines.    Hugh  Clifford. 

Magazine  of  Commerce.— 75,  Coleman  Street,   is.  Dec 
The  Port  of  London.    lllus.    W.  R.  Lawson. 
The  American  Invasion  Bogey.    T.  E.  Woolacott. 
Cables,  Tables,  and  Fables.    J.  Henniker  Heaton. 
1  he  Battle  of  the  Looms.    lllus.  Expert. 
The  Commercial  Party  in  Parliament.    With  Portraits. 
Who's  Who  in  the  World  of  Commerce.   With  Portraits.   A.  Kinncar. 
Pap£r-Making.    lllus.    F.  G.  Green. 

Why  Railway  Dividends  have  fallen.    lllus.    W.  J.  Stevens. 
Morocco :  a  Market  of  the  Future.  lllus. 
Sh^ffi-'ld.  lllus. 

Missionary  Review.— 44.  Fleet  Street.   25  cts.  Nov. 
The  Indians  of  Central  and  Northern  Brazil,    lllus.    G.  K.  Whiti. 
Pressing  Problems  in  the  Chinese  Empire.    A.  H.  Smith. 
The  Persecution  in  Manchuria.    J.  Ross. 
The  Religion  of  the  Sioux  Indians.    lllus.    Mary  C.  Collins. 

Month. — Longmans,  Green,    is.  Dec. 
A  "  Century  "  and  a  Retrospect.    Rev.  J.  Gerard. 
.Mysteries  ;  a  Necessity  of  Life.    Rev.  G.  Tyrrell. 
The  Suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.    Rev.  S.  F.  Smith. 
Catholics  and  the  Press.    J.  Brittrn. 
Prof.  Bury's  Socrates.    Rev.  J.  Rickiby. 
The  Records  of  Barbados.    Rev.  C.  W.  Barraud. 

Monthly  Review.— Murray,   as.  6d.  Dec. 
"  The  Coming  of  Downy  V.  Green." 

The  French  Prelates  on  the  Politico-Religious  Crisis.    M.  A.  Gjrofhwohl 
The  Age  of  the  Inhabited  World  and  the  Pace  of  Organic  Change.   Sir  E. 
Fry. 

Christian  Democracy  and  the  Temporal  Power.   R.  E.  Dill. 

Canada  and  Imperial  Ignorance.    W.  Beach  Thomas. 

The  Music  of  Richard  Strauss.   A.  Symons. 

The  Painters  of  Japan.   Contd.    lllus.   A.  Morrison. 

Songs  of  the  Russian  People.   A.  E.  Keeton. 

The  Bass  Rock  Light.   F.  Young. 

Munsey*s  Mafirazlne.— Horace  Marshali.  6d.  Dec 
The  Kin^  of  Stam  ;  the  Statesman  of  Asia.    lllus.    J.  Barrett. 
Winter  Colonies  in  the  South.    lllus     E.  A.  Lowry. 
The  Wooden  Wings  of  Norway.    lllus.    A.  B.  WiUe. 
/^uwA  and  Its  Milkers.    lllus.    D.  Story. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Runabout.    lllus.    E.  Cla*.%  iug. 
The  Art  of  Mosaic.    Illu.s.    W.  H.  Thomas. 

Musical  Times.— NovELLO.   4d.  Dec. 
The  Handsl  Portrait  at  Gopsall.  lllus. 

•*  Christiins,  Awake,"  and  "  Onca  in  Royal  David's  City  ; "  the  Hymns  and 

the  Tunes.  lllus. 
Wells  Cathedral.    lllus.    Dotted  Crotchet. 

^  National  Review.— Edward  Arnold,    as.  6d,  Dec. 
The  Bri  ish  Admiralty  and  the  German  Navy.  Enquirer. 
The  South  African  Loyalists.    Lady  Edward  C^cil. 
Browning's  Casuistry.    Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 
A  Country  Side  Forlorn.    Ernest  E.  Williams. 

The  Formation  of  the  German  Empire.    Sir  Rowland  Bljnn^rhassitt. 
American  Affairs.    A.  Maurice  Low. 

Financial  Aspects  of  the  London  Water  Question.    F.  Harcjurt  Kitdiin. 

Reminiscence  of  Lord  Dufferin's  Vic-royalty.    Major-Gen.  Sir  E.  Collen. 

Shakespearean  Paradoxes.    J.  Churton  Collins. 

Some  Selected  Speeches.    Oscar  11.  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Greater  Britain. 

Gunnery  versus  Paint.    Capt.  Crofton. 

New  England  Magazine. —5.  Park  Square,  Bosto.n.  25  cts.  Nov. 

Washington  and  Alexandria.    lllus.    A.  Cameron. 

The  New  Profession  of  Forestry.    G.  E.  Walsh. 

Francis  Hopkinson.    lllus.    Annie  R-  Marble. 

The  Legendary  Play  of  Rothenburg.    lllus.    C.  L.  ICdholm. 

Lowell's  In'luence  in  P^ngland.    H.  W.  Horwill. 

The  Child's  Taste  in  Fiction.    Florence  Hull  Winterbum. 

The  Tale  of  Brooks'  Tavern,    lllus.    F.  B.  Noyes. 

The  Suffolk  RescKes.    lUus.    M.  P.  Webster. 

Schools  and  Colleges  in  Colonial  Times,    H.  J.  Webster. 

How  New  Haven  came  to  be  in  Connecticut.    E.  H.  Baldwin. 

New  Ireland  Review.— Burns  and  Oatbs.  6d.  Dx. 

Transit  Problems.    William  Field. 

Shakespeare  Studies.    Rev.  W.  A.  Sutton. 

A  Belgian  School  Exhibition.    Contd.    F.  M.  0*B;iin. 

Freemasonry  in  France.    R.  Mastersdn. 

Alins-(  living.    George  Moore. 
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New  Liberal  Review.— 33*  Temple  Chambers,  li.  Dec 
!^  the  Liberal  League  a  Conspiracy?  Onlojker. 
\  Plea  for  Justice.    Dr.  T.  K.  Cheyni. 
lustic;  and  Dr.  Cheyne.    Arthur  Lawrence. 
How  to  attain  Liberal  Unity.    Lord  Bnissey. 
The  Anjcrican  Labour  War.    S.  E.  Moff.^tt. 
\  Sidelight  on  Richard  Strauss.    S.  A.  Herb.;rt. 
The  Bretons,  the  French,  and  the  Latin  Rac-«.    Karl  Blind. 
I  .i'e.-ature  in  the  Housj  of  Commons.    R.  M.  Leonard. 
Municipal  Concerts  for  the  Poor.    B.  W.  Findon. 
>Jharlej»  Dickons  as  a  Liberal.    S.  P.  Kerr. 
1  hi  Party  Whip.    Henry  L^ach. 

Nineteenth  Century.— Sampson  Low.   as.  6d.  D-C. 
America  s  Bid  for  Naval  Supremacy.    Archibald  S.  Hurd. 
i'he  Weak  Spot  in  the  American  Republic.    J.  Weston. 
I  he  Real  Object  of  Com  Laws.  ^  Sir  Guilford  L.  Mobsworth. 
The  Tangle  of  London  Locomotion.    Sidney  Low. 
Our  Pubfic  Schools  as  a  Public  Peril.    Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
Religion  and  Physical  Science.    Di^ke  of  Northumb.:rT(nd. 
The  Jesuits  and  the  Law  in  England.    Father  G.:rard. 
The  Drama  of  the  Future.    Oswald  Crawfurd. 
The  Woman-Headed  Serpent  in  Art.    Mrs.  W.  Kemp- Welch. 
Chang.?s  in  the  Pronunciation  of  English.    Charles  L.  Eastlake. 
I^iiobli  Use  of  the  Classics.    Boyd  Winchester. 
1  ne  Georgics  of  Virgil :  Book  HI.,  lines  440-556.    Lord  Burghclere. 
A  Possible  Addition  to  the  Dual  Alliance.    i5emetrius  C.  Boulg^r. 
Tlie  Story  of  The  Fourth  Party.'*   Contd.    Harold  E.  (Jont. 

Nopth  American  Review.— Wm.  Hbinkmann.  as.  6d.  Nov. 

A  Decade  of  American  Finance.    J.  Cooke. 
i:mile  Zob.   W.  D.  Howells. 

Cotnpulsory  Arbitration  in  Industrial  Disputes.    J.  A.  Hobsoiu 

Is  it  Peace?    F,  W.  Reiti. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Virchow.    Karl  Blind. 

Vesaliiis  in  2!ante.    Edith  Wharton. 

Ambassador  White's  Work.    W.  von  Schicrbrand. 

Tendencies  of  American  L.egislation.    S.  J.  Barrows. 

How  I  wrote  *'  Pagliacci."    R.  Leoncavallo. 

America  in  China ;  Our  Position  and  Opportunity.    J.  Barrett. 

Roumania  and  the  Jews.    Rev.  M.  Gastcr. 

Development  of  Political  Parties  in  Japan.    Dr.  W.  E.  Griffis. 

The  Story  of  Our  Farm.    Lady  Henry  .Somerset. 

Public  Debt  of  the  United  States.    O.  P.  Austin. 

Open  Court. —Kecam  Pauu   6d.  Nov. 
Hi^^tory  of  Thermometry.    Illus.   Dr.  E.  Mach. 
Richard  Wagner.    Illu.s.   Concld.   Prof.  E.  P.  Evans. 
The  Mithraic  Liturgy,  Clergy,  and  Devotees.    Illus.    Prof.  F.  Cu.nant. 

Overland  Monthly.—SAN  Fhancisco.  xo  cts.  Nov. 

A  Califomian  on  the  Highway  to  Cologne.    Illus.   C  L.  Edholm. 
The  Climb  of  the  Iron  Horse.    Illus.    Mrs.  A.  S.  C.  Forbes. 
The  Forest-Ranger.    Illus.   Helen  L.  Jones. 
California  as  a  Gem  Sute.   G.  E.  Bailey. 
History  and  Hygiene  of  Linen.    H.  C.  O'Neill. 

Oxford  Point  of  View.— Simpkin,  Marshall,    is.   Nov.  15. 
Thomas  Warton.    R.  O.  Winstedt. 

C  tmbridge ;  an  Impression  and  a  Contrast.    A.  R.  Bayley. 
Culture  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.   W.  A.  Moore. 
A  Hundred  Years,  1809-190 >.   W.  S.  Davies. 
The  Chester  Mystery  Plays.    H.  de  Selincourt. 

Paidolo^rlst. — Cambsav  Hoise,  Cheltk.nham.   6d.   Nov.  15. 
Child-Study.    Sir  James  Crichton-Bro\*-ne. 
A  Holiday  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.    Miss  ICate  Stevens. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine.— tS.  Charing  Cross  Road.    xs.  Dec. 
Henner  and  His  Works.    Illus.    L.  Vari  der  Vee  •. 
.Seven  New  Cathedrals.    Illus.    H.  B.  Philpott. 
I  he  Taming  of  Garden  Birds.    Illus.    Rev.  F.  Irwin. 
'I'heKiiigat  Home.    Illus.    E.  M.  Tessop. 
Old  EngFiKh  Christmas  Cnstom«.    Illus.    A.  W.  Jarns. 
lit-hop  Winnington  Ingram.    Illus.    H.  Bcgbi;;. 

Pearson's  Magazine.— C.  A.  Pearson,    is.  Dec. 
Fashion.s  in  Dogs.    Illus.    J.  A.  MiddLton. 

Tobogganing  ;  a  Mile  a  Minute  on  a  Skeleton.    Illus.    J.  S-.vafrha:n. 

Fi  hing  through  Ice.    Illus.    M.  Woodw.ird. 

A  Bishop  among^  Cannibals  in  New  Guinea.  Illus. 

Treasure  Trove  in  the  Tiber,    Illu-i.    H.  Chinch. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  the  Man  Who  gets  Things  done.    Illus.    Miss  N.  M. 
Marri«. 

Philosophical  Review.— Macm ill 3s.  Nov. 

Kpistjmology  and  Ethical  Method.    Prof.  A.  Lefevre. 

I  he  Siudy  of  Individuality.    Prof.  J.  A.  Leighton. 

Poetry  and  Philosophy.    Dr.  R.  B.  Perr>'. 

.Sp.:nc:r'4  Tl.cjry  in  Its  Evolutionary  Aspect.    Kate  Gordon. 

Physical  Review,— Mac Mri.L\N.    53  cents.  Nov. 
Practical  Application  of  Fouri-r's  Series  to  Harmonic  Analysis.    R.  W. 
Prentiss. 

The  Vowel  I  .>s  in  Pique'.    L  B.'\i.'r,  jun. 
Rayleigh's  Alternate  Current  Phasemet;r.    E.  S.  Johonnott. 
On  the  Magnetic  Effect  of  Electrical  Convection.    Contd.    H.  Pender. 
The  Temperatur:  and  .Spectral  Energy  Curves  of  Luminous  Flames.  G.  W. 
Stcu-art. 


PositiVist  Review.— W.M.  Reeves.   3d.  Dec. 
Coercion  in  Ireland.    Prof.  Beesly. 
Positivism  and  the  Unknowable.   Dr.  Bridges. 
An  Indictment  of  Imperialism.    S.  H.  Swinny. 
Forced  Liibour  in  South  Africa,    Dr.  Bridges  and  others. 
Ethics  and  the  Social  Problem.    R.  G.  Hembcr. 

Practical  Teacher.— Paternoster  Row.    6d.    Dec.  . 
Robert  Laurie  Morant. 

Is  It  possible  to  improve  the  Teaching  of  English  CornpoMtiun  ?  ( 
Brereton. 

Psychological  Review.— Macmim-an.  3s.  No*. 

A  Biological  View  of  Perccptijn.    T.  L  Bolton. 
Geometric-Optical  Illusions  i:i  Touch.    Alice  Robertson. 
Feeling  and  Self-Awareness.    G.  A.  Tawney. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.— Macmillan.  3dj:s.  pe-ann. 

Nov. 

The  .Sugar  Industry  and  Legislation  in  Europ;.    C.  S.  (i.-iffia. 
The  Sugar  Question  in  the  United  States,    h .  R.  Rultcr. 
Recent  Tendencies  in  Sociology.    E.  A,  Ross. 

Tne  Early  Transportation  and  Banking  Enterprises  of  the  Stales  in  Rclat  ort 

to  the  Growth  of  Corporations.    G.  S.  Callander. 
The  **  Roundabout  Process  "  in  the  Interest  Theory.    F.  A.  Feller. 

auiver.— Jassbll.   is.  D-c. 
Illus.    Dean  Farrar. 
PrebendaryJWebb  Peploe  at  Home.    Illus.    A.  Black. 
At  Innsbruck.    Illus.    Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

The  Voyage  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.    Illus.    Rev.  Lyman  Abbott. 

Railway  Magazine.— 33,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street.   6J.  Dec. 
British  Ix>comotive  Pi-actice  and  Performance.    Contd.    C.  Rous-Marteti. 
What  British  Manufacturers  are  doing  for  Railways.   Contd.    Illus.    G.  J. 
Stoker. 

How  should  Railways  be  Rated  T  W.  F.  Nokes. 
Do  Railways  and  Canals  compete  ?   H.  Macfarlane. 
Friction  Draught  Gear  for  Railway  Vehicles  Illus. 
Are  British  Railways  Solvent  ?    R.  B.  Mathieson. 

The  Manufacture  of  Buffers  fx  Railway  Rolling  Stock.    Illus.    A.  L. 
Stones. 

How  Railways  deal  with  Snow.    Illus.    G.  A.  Wade. 

Th.^  Cornwall  Railway.    Illus.    Contd.    H.  Rake. 

A  Railway  in  German  South-West  Africa.    Illus.    A.  Vale. 

Reader.— Lamley  and  Co.   25  cts.  Nov. 
The  Poetry  of  Sappho.   C.  G.  D.  Roberts. 

The  Attitude  of  ti»e  Jews  towards  Jewish  Fiction.    B.  G.  Richirds. 
l*he  Pastime  of  Book-Collecting.   Temple  .Scott. 
The  People  against  Richard  Harding  Da. is. 
The  Current  American  Drama. 

Review  of  Reviews.— 13,  Astor  Place,  New  York.    75  cr.s.  Dec. 
The  Mission  of  Dr.  Lorenz  to  American  Children.    Illus.    V.  P.  Gibncy. 
(governor  Odell  ;  a  Character  Sketch.    Illus.    R.  H.  B^atiie. 
The  Great  Ship  "  Combine."    Illus.    W.  L,  Marvin. 
The  Giant  Growth  of  the  **  Soo."    Illus.   Cy.  Wamian. 
New  Japsui  ;  the  Schoolmaster  of  Asia.    I.  Barrett. 

Andrew  D.  White,  Educator  and  Diplomat.    With   Purtrai:.     E.  j. 
Edwards. 

l*he  Consolidation  of  Country  Schools.    Illus.    Frark  Nelson  and  W.  B. 
Shaw. 

An  Alabama  Negro  School.    Illus.    O.  G.  Villard. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Sunton.    Illus.    Ida  Husted  Harper. 

Review  of  Reviews.— Melbourse.  gd.  Sept. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour ;  the  New  Prime  Minister  of  the  Empir>'.  Illus.' 
The  Colonial  Premiers.    With  Portraits, 
llie  Collapse  of*the  Campanile.  Illus. 
The  Resignation  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Illus. 

St.  Nicholas.— Macmillan.    is.  D.c. 
The  Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights.    Illus.    H.  Pyle. 
Sksc-Jumping  in  Norway.    Illus.    C.  E.  Borchgrevink. 
"    ir  Un  •  ' 


How  Uncle  Sam  observes  Christmas.    Illus.    C.  Howard. 


6.1. 


Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.— Edward  Stan-:-oi:p. 

Nov.  15. 

Fo.-raosa  under  the  Japanese.    Rev.  W.  Campbell. 

The  Influence  of  Geography  on  the  Distribution  of  il:e    P  palatioii  of 

Scotland.    P.  Privat-Dcschancl. 
The  Origin  and  Development  of  Heather  Moirland.    D  -.  W.  (j.  Smith. 
The  Return  of  Peary  and  Sverdrup. 

Scribner*s  Magazine.— Sami'son  l^>w.  is!  D.c. 

The  Gentle  Art  of  Bull  Ftgnting.    Illus.    R.  H.  Da\is. 
Letters  of  R.  D.  Bbckmore. 

Shrine. — Elliot  Stock,    is.    Nov.  15. 
The  Pha:;iix  and  Turtle.    Contd.    C.  Do.vning. 

The  True  Story  of  Lady  Anne  Neville  and  Richard,  I )uk.' of  Gloucester. 
E.  Baker. 

Shakcspe  ire's  Ideal  Man  of  the  World.    A.  J.  Rornilly. 
Thom^ik  tiray  :  University  Po-*t.    F.  G.  Moore. 

Strand  Magazine.— Newnfs.   is  Dec. 

The  Panels  in  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema's  Hall.    IIIih.    R.  de  Cordova. 
Darkest  Siberia  and  its  Political  Exiles,    lllu-*.    H.  de  Windt. 
I'o  mict  Charles  Dickens.    Illus.    H.  Furniss. 

Ruskin  and  His  Books;  an  Interview  with  Georg:  AIL-n.    Illus.    E.  T. 
Cook. 

iSds — A  Hundred  Years  Ago.    IHus.    A.  Whi'man. 
.^sensational  Magical  Ilhisions.    Illus.    A.  J.  Johnson. 
The  Humour  of  Cnrintmas.    Illus.    J.  W.  .Smith. 
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Sunday  at  Home.— s6.  Patkrnoster  Row.  6d.  Dec. 

Rev.  John  Mackenzie.    With  Portrait.    Lisut.-Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren. 
The  Countess  of  Aberdeen.  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  and  Lady  Wimborne. 

D.  Williamson. 
Prebendary  Vernon.    Illus.    W.  Stevens. 

Sunday  Magazine.— Isdistkr.   6d.  Dic. 

Spurgeon's  Colportem^.  Illus. 

Sunday  Strand.— Nkwnbs.   is.  Dec 

The  Children's  Christmas.    Illus.  A.B.Cooper. 
Our  Famous  Living  Organists.    Illus.    Dr.  J.  Lance  Tomlinson. 
J  ntcmperance  ;  the  Phantom  at  John  Bull's  Feast.    Illus.    W.  Greenwood. 
1  he  Angel's  Message  in  Deaf-and-Dumb  Language.  -  Illus.    P.  Preston. 
Christmas  in  Old  Germany.    Illus.    Constance  Hill.' 
Royal  Alfred  Aged  Seamen's  Institution  ;  a  Haven  of  Rest.    Illus.  Ch.irity 
Commissioner. 

Temple  Magazine.— 6a.  Ti;dok  .Street.   6dt  Dec. 
The  Czar's  Simple  Life.    Illus.    F.  Morris. 
How  Fashions  are  set.    Illus.    Nancy  M.  W.  Woodrow. 
The  Fascination,  of  Fast  Motion.    Illus.    W.  J.  I^mpton. 
Diversions  of  Some  Millionaires.    Illus.    W.  G.  Robinson. 
Seeing  by  Touch.    Illus.    W.  Percy  Hicks. 
Management  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Theosophlcal  Review.— 3,  Langham  Place,    is.    Nov.  15. 
A  Septenary  universe.    G.  Dyne. 
On  the  Forgiveness  of  Sin.    W.  A.  Mayers. 
The  Evolution  of  Consciousness.    Contd.    Mrs.  Annie  Besant. 
Romulus  ;  the  Man  and  the  Myth.    W.  G.  Old. 
In  the  Talmud's  Outer  Court.   G.  R.  S.  Mead. 
In  the  Days  of  Cuchulain.    Mrs.  Lauder. 
Some  of  the  Work  of  Contemplative  Nuns.    Miss  Hardcastie. 
A  Deep  Sense  of  Portals  Opening.   D.  M.  Dunlop. 

Treasupy.— 32,  Li  ttle  Queen  Stkekt.    ts.  Dec. 
When  I  was  a  Boy.    Illus.    Viscount  Halifax. 

The  Legends  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Nativity.    Illu«.    Agnes  A.  Hilton, 

Our  Parish  Churches.    Illus,    Contd.  E.H.Day. 

Kssay-Wriling  as  an  Amusement.    H.  M.  Smith. 

Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge.    Rev.  A.  J.  Tait. 

Winter  Shifts  of  Birds.    Illus.    R.  Kearton. 

The  Religious  Associations  of  Geneva.    Illus.    F.  Gribble. 

Wide  World  Magazine.— Newnes.  6d.  Dec. 

Paris  to  New  York  Overland.    Illus.    Contd.    H.  de  Windt. 
Heilbrunn  ;  a  Palace  of  Practical  Jokes.    Illus.    H.  Vivian. 
A  Tramp  in  Spain.    Illus.    Contd.    Bart  Kennedy. 
Twenty-Five  Years  in  Ni^^eria.    Illus.    Contd.    W.  Wallace. 
After  Woodland  Caribou  in  Newfoundland.    Illus.    F.  C.  Selous. 


Windsor  Magazine.— W.\RD,  Lock.  xs.  Dec 

Solomon  J.  Solomon.  Illus. 

The  Powers  of  the  Crown  in  England.    Illus.    J.  Brycj. 
Wrestling.    Illus.  .  G.  Hackenschmidt. 
The  Owl.    Illus.    R.  B.  Lod^e. 

The  Study  of  Shakespeare  in  Small  Communities.     Illus.    Sir  H^tiry 
Irving. 

The  Waste  of  Public  Money.    Illus.    Ernest  E.  Williams. 
A  Pocket  Burrow.    Illus.    H.  J.  Holmes. 

The  Remarkable  Tombstones  of  Milan.    Illus.    S.  L.  Bensusan. 

Woman  at  Home.— Hoddbr  and  Stolghton.   xs.  Dec. 
Famous  Portrait-Painters  of  the  Day.    Illus.    Mrs.  S.  A.  Tooley. 

World's  Work,— (English  Edition).    Hkinemann.    xs.  Dec. 
The  Attack  on  Muiucipal  Ownership.    R.  Donald. 
Primary  Education.    Dr.  Macnamara. 

Grave  Problems  in  Germany.    IVor/d's  IFarJtr  Correspondent  in  Berlin. 
President  Roosevelt's  Triumph  and  His  Future.    iV^rU's  Work  C«Tt- 

spondent  in  Washington. 
A  London  Board  School.  Illus. 

The  Race  for  South  American  Trade.    Illus.   Major  Martin  Hume. 

Tames  C.  Steu'art ;  a  Yankee  Boss  in  England.   With  Portrait. 

Should  We  abandon  the  Mediterranean?    With  Map.     Sir  W.  Laird 

Clowes. 
The  Atlantic  Combbe. 

Football :  the  Game  and  the  Business.    Old  Player. 
How  British  Trade  is  Handicapped.    Sir  C.  Fumess. 
Liberalism  in  the  Twentieth  Century.    A.  Hoare. 
Music  and  Mechanism.^  G.  C.  Ashton  Jonson. 
Life  Assurance  and  Civilisation. 

New  Jersey  ;  the  Home  of  the  Trusts.    Illus.    S.  MapReynolds. 

Yale  Review..— Edward  ArNOLD.    73  cu.  Nov. 
The  Report  of  the  Industrial  Comtnission 

Labour.    R.  T.  Ely. 

Transportation.    H.  C.  Adams. 

Agriculture.    L.  H.  Bailey. 

Taxation.    C.  C.  Plehn. 

Trusts.    M.  H.  Robinson. 
The  Anthracite  Conflict.    P.  Roberts. 

YounfiT  Man, — Horace  Marshall.    3d.  Dec. 
Christmas  with  Celebrities.    Illus.    F.  Carruthers  Gould. 
Dr.  Clifford  as  I  know  Him.    Illus.    One  of  His  '*  Boys." 
Sir  Edward  Russell  :  Inier\iew.    With  Portrait.    J.  Macleay. 

Young  Woman, —Horace  Marshali-.   3d.  Dec. 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  ;  Interview.    Illus.    A.  F.  Wbiti;. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Archiv  fur  Sozlale  Gesetzfirebunfir  und  Statlstik.— Carl  Her- 
mann, Berlin.   3  Mks.   Hefte  5  and  6. 
]rhe  Steel  Strike  of  1901.    Prof.  H.  Waentig. 
The  New  German  Shipping  Laws.    H.  Molkenbuhr. 
The  English  Factory  Acts,  1878-1901.    H.  W.  Macrosty. 
Protection  of  Working  Women  in  Canton  of  Berne.    Dr.  E.  Hofmann. 

Deutsche  Revue. — Deutsche  Verlacs-Anstalt,  Stuttgart.  6  Mks. 

per  qr.  Nov. 
Reminiscences.    Contd.    Freiherr  von  Loc. 
Rudolf  von  Bennigsen  and  the  Secession.    H.  Rickert. 
<ien.  and  Adm.  v6n  Stosch.   Contd.    U.  von  Stosch. 
The  Moon  and  lu  Seas.   Julius  Franz. 
The  Cam]>anile  at  Venice.    F.  Reuleaux. 
The  Architect  of  the  Com^die  Franqaise,    J.  Claretie. 
Epilepsy.   A.  Kussmaul. 
The  Nc«ds  of  Modem  Armies.  ^  Gen.  Rothe. 

The  Polish  Question  in  Prusda,  X828-Z834  :  Letters  by  G.sn.  von  Wrang^l. 

Concl.    Prof.  G.  von  Below. 
£mileZoIa.    F.  Loli<fe. 

Dilettantism' in  Politics.  German  Diplomatist, 
rhe  Bacon-Shakefipeare  Question.  Karl  Blind. 
Garibaldi.    J,  G.  Cadolini. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Gebr.  Paetel,  Berli.N'.   6  Mks.  perqr. 
Nov. 

The  Emperor  Fr^erick  III.  and  Ed.  Baeyer,  1846-1848.  Emma  Ribbeck. 
Bi.irritz  :  a  Bismarck  Study.    R.  Fester. 

The  Mythical  and  the  Historical  Walther.    Concl.    K.  Burdach. 
Hippolyte  Taine.    E.  Platzhoff-Lejeune. 
Mount  Athos.    Concl.    R.  Lindau. 
Arnold  BOcklin.    A.  Frey. 

The  Imperial  Idea  in  America.    W.  von  Schierbmiid. 


Kunstffewerbeblatt.— E.  A.  See  mans',  Leipzig,    i  Mk.  Nov. 
Arts  and  Crafts  at  the  Du&seldorf  Exhibition.    Illus.    A.  L.  Plehn. 

Monatsschrlft  far  Stadt  und  Land.— Marti.s  W.\k.neck,  Bekum. 

3  Mks.  per  qr.  Nov. 
Modem  Theosophy.    J.  Steinbeck. 
The  Religious  Movement.    M.  von  Nathusius. 

Spanish  Protestantism  and  the  Inquisition  in  the  Sixtesntlf  Ceutury.  Dr. 
A.  W.  Hunzinger. 

Soclallstische  Monatshefte.—BRUTHSTK.  2,  Berlin.  50  Pf.  Nov. 
Insurance  against  Unemployment.    P.  Umbrdt. 
Parties  and  Classes.    £.  Bernstein. 

The  Social-Democratic  Press  and  Trade  Unions.    H.  Peus. 
Comtis  n  and  Marxism.   Dr.  C.  von  Relies- Krauz.  ,  ^  . . 
Modem  Theories  of  Race.   F.  Hertz. 
Ricarda  Huch.    R.  Classen. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meei».— Deu  !*sche  Verlags-A.vstalt.  i  Mk. 
Heft  4. 

The  Ahr  Valley.    Illus.    J.  R.  Haarhaus. 
(torlitz.    Illus.    A.  SchmidtJ 
The  French  Academy.    Dr.  K.  Schirmachcr. 
Emib  Zola.    Illus.    G.  HofT 

ZeltSChrift  far  Blldende  Kunst.— K.  A.  Seeman.v,  Leipzig,  zo  Mks. 

per  ann.  Nov. 
Art  in  England.    Contd.    Illus.    H.  Muthesius. 
"The  Sentinel"  by  Karel  Fabritius  in  Rome.    Illus.    S.  Mfiller. 

ZeltSChrift  der  Internatlonalen  Musikgesellsehaft.— BKsiTKorr 

UND  Haertbl,  Leipzig,    zo  Mks.  per  ann.  Nov. 
The  Sheffield  Festival.    Otto  Lessmann. 
Mozart's  "  Zaide  "  at  Vienna.    R.  Hirschfeld. 


THE  FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 


Ann&les  de  G^^ri*ftPhle.— ^.  Rue  de  MnzikRES,  Paris.  4  frs.  Nov.  15. 
The  Antarctic  Regions.    Maunce  Zimmermann. 
The  Rhone  of  the  Jura  Mountains.    H.  Douxami. 

The  Physical  Ge<iraphy  of  Algeria.    With  Map.   Augustin  Bernard  and 
Emiie  Ficheur. 

Art  du  Th64tre. — sz,  Rue  des  Ecoles,  Paris,    z  fr.  75  cts.  Nov. 
"  La  Chatelaine  "  by  Alfred  Capua.    Illus,    G.  Deschamps. 
"  La  Troupe  JoHcoeur."    Illus.     A.  Coquard. 


Annalos  des  Sciences  Politique.— F^lix  Au;an»  Paris.  3frs.5oct9. 
Nov. 

'J'he  Financial  Administration  of  Railways  m  France.    Gabriel  Lotus 
Jaray. 

The  New  Local  Government  in  Ireland.   G.  Lecarpenlicr. 
Mines  and  MeUlIurgy  in  Russia.   Joseph  Wilhelro.  * 
The  Caiss^  des  Depots  et  Consignations.    Gilbert  Flandin. 
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Association  Catholique.— 14,  Rue  de  l*Abbayr,  Pakis.    3  frs.  Nov. 
The  Labour  Congress  at  Cologne.    L^n  dc  Setlhac. 
Socialist  Mistakes.    H.  Cetty. 

Biblioth^ue  Unlvepselle.— Hachette.    20s.  per  ann.  Nov. 
The  Last  Works  of  Victor  Hugo.    Paul  Siapfer. 
France  of  Yesterday,  1871-1 873.    Contd.    Alphonse  Birtrand. 
Nicolas  Andreevilch  Rimsky-ICorsakov.    Concl.    Michel  Delines. 
Anti-Alcoholism  in  the  French  Army.    Capt.  H.  de  Malleray. 

Correspondant.^z,  Rue  Saimt-Ouillaomk,  Paris,  a  frs.  50  c. 

Nov.  xo. 

Comte  de  Montalembert.    Cardinal  Gibbons. 
The  Martinique  Eruption.    A.  de  Lapparent. 
The  Future  of  the  French  Congregations.    Henri  Joly. 
The  Training  of  Military  Officers  in  France.    General  Bourelly. 
The  Surveillance  of  Private  Institutions.    Louis  Riviere. 
The  Army  of  the  Hundred  Days.   L.  de  Lanzac  de  Laborie. 
The  Hunting  of  the  Due  d'Aumale  at  Chantilly.   Donatien  Levesqu^ 
Nov.  25.  J 

The  Lessons  of  the  German  Kulturkampf.    Ren^  Lavollde. 
Christine  Trivulzio  de  Belgiojoso.    Comte  J.  Grabinski. 
Divorce  in  Fiction  and  Drama.    Henry  Bordeaux. 

The  Play  and  the  Customs  under  the  Restoration.   Concl.   Charks  Marc 

des  Granges. 
Are  Microbes  Useful  ?    Louis  Delmas. 

*•  Miramar  de  Majorque  **  by  Gaston  Vuillier.    Edouard  Trogan. 

Fol  et  Vie.— 85,  Avenue  D'ORLfiANS,  Paris,    xo  frs.  per  ann.    Nov,  i. 

Calvinism.   J.  L.  Pierson. 

Liberalism  in  Russia.   Mme.  Ward  de  Charriire. 

Nov.  x6. 

Swedish  Literature.    Klara  Johanson. 

Journal  des  £oonomlstes.— 14.  Rue  Richelieu,  Paris.   3  frs.  50  c. 
Nov.  15. 

Trusts  and  Industrial  Syndicates  in  England.   Arthur  Raffalovich. 
T.  C  Elder  on  Municipulism.    Daniel  Beliet. 
'i'he  Agricultural  Movement.    L.  Grandeau. 

Mepcure  de  France.— 15.  R^  e  de  t'EcHAuofi  St.  Ger.main.  Paris. 

2  frs.  Nov. 

(icrman  Influence  in  Philosophy  and  Literature.    Jacquus  Morland. 
I'lniile  Zola.    Pierre  Quillard. 
Mdme.  Clara  Viebig.    Henri  Albert. 

Minerva.— 4.  Rue  lk  Gokf.  Paris,    2  fps.    Nov.  x. 
iJeorges  Forster,  i78>-i794.    Arthur  Chuqiict. 
Tlie  Ciojden  lA:g^'nd.    Andre  Raudrillurt. 
In  Spain.   Conoid.    Cieorges  Lainc. 
li.'tlzac  and  His  Editors.    Henri d'Almeras. 

Nov.  15. 

rtalzac.    Paul  Bourg^t. 

i  ieorges  Forster,  1789- 1;794.    Contd.    Arthur  Chuquet. 
i  iustave  Moreau.    Louis  DImier. 

Nouvelle  Revue.— Haoiettk.    55  frs.  per  ann.    Nov.  I. 
The  Condition  of  the  Miner.    Ernest  Laut. 
France's  ColonLil  Relations.    Jul^s  Gleize. 

The  Two  Vice- Rectors  of  the  Paris  University.    Albert- KiniL-  Sorel. 
The  Two  Empires.    P.  Hainelle. 
A  Napoleon  Anniversary.    Le  Florentino. 

^  Nov.  I  J. 

The  Fight  with  Crime.   'Arthur  Raffalovich. 
Hatzac  at  Home.    Felicien  Pascal. 

The  Imperial  Guard.    H.  Couderc  de  Saint-Chamant. 
Martinique  and  Atlantis.    Marcel  Dumoret. 
flames  of  Old  France.    Louis  Fr^^ric  Sauvage. 

Questions  Diplomatiques  et  Coloniales.— 19.  Rue  Bonaparte, 
Paris,    i  fr,    Nov.  x. 
The  Future  of  Tunis.    Henri  Pensa. 
The  Work  of  the  French  in  West  Africa. 
The  Colonial  Conference  in  England.    Ren^  Moreux. 

Nov.  xs. 

A  flfairs  in  Siam. 

France  and  Simplon.    E.  Peyralbe. 

T'he  Region  of  the  Amour  River.    Paul  Labb^. 

R^forme  Sociale.— 54,  Rub  de  Seine,  Paris.   1  fr.  Nov.  x. 

Depopulation  in  France.    Henry  CWment. 
Corruption  in  French  Institutions.    Henry  Joly. 

Nov.  16. 

The  Young  Clergy  and  Their  Social  Studies. 

'J'he  Teaching  of  History.    Franz  Funck  Brentano. 

La  Revue.— la,  Avenue  de  l'Op^^ra,  Paris,   x  fr.    Nov,  i. 
France  and  England.    Jean  Finot. 
The  Pendulum  of  the  Pantheon.    Caniille  Flammarion. 
Louis  Xyi.  and  the  Days  of  October,  1789.    Baron  Andr^  de  Maricou:t. 
Labour  in  French  Art.    lUus.    Camille  .Mauclair. 
Melomaniac  Animals.    Henri  Coupin. 
The  Literary  Movement  in  England.    Jean  Jussicu. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Microbe  and  of  the  Serum  of  Coqueluche.  Dr. 
Merckx. 

Nov.  15. 

The  Psychology  of  Passion.    Camille  Mc'linand. 

France  and  England.    Concl.    Jean  Finot. 

The  Supposed  Inferiority  of  Women.    J.  Novicow. 

y*arasitt»m  or  Atavism.    Prof.  Cesare  Lombroso  and  Dr.  Max  Nordau. 

^Marriage  and  Maternity  in  French  Fiction.    Henrj'  Btfrenger. 


Revue  Blanclie.— 33.  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Paris.    1  fr.    Nov.  I 
Bettina  Brentano,  Goethe,  and  Beethoven.    Martial  Douel. 
I.amarck.    ¥6lix  Le  Dantec. 

Nov.  15. 

Clerical  Government.    Alfredo  Nicrrforo. 

Revue  Chritienne.— n.  Avenue  de  l'Observ.\toirb,  Paris. 
a  frs.    Nov.  i. 
Liberty  in  Instruction.    Frank  Puaux. 
Augustc  Sabatier.    J.  E.  Roberty. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— Hachette.   63  frs.  per  ann.    Nov.  f. 
Plots  and  the  Police.    Gilbert  Augustin-Thierry. 
Some  Letters  of  Prosper  Merim^. 
The  Franco-Siamese  Treaty.    Myre  dc  Viliers. 

The  Sahara  and  the  Trans-Saharan  Railways.    Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Collectivist  Tendencies.    Adolphe  Prins. 

Nov.  15. 

Plots  and  the  Police.    Contd.    Gilbert  Augustin-Thierry. 
German  Old  Age  Pensions.    Charles  Le  Cour  Grandinaison. 
Recollections  of  My  Captivity  (1870}.    Gen.  Zurlinden. 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  His  Government  of  "  Saints."   AugusUn  Filon. 
A  New  Biography  of  Dickens.   T.  de  Wyzewa. 

Revue  Fran^alse  de  I'^transer  et  des  Colonies.— ^.ue  db  i.a 

VicToiRB,  Paris,   a  fra.  Nov. 
Hawaii.    G.-N.  Tricoche. 

The  Franco- Siamese  Treaty.    With  Maps.    G.  Demanche. 
The  Development  of  Kaou-Tchou.    With  Maps.    J.  Servigny. 
The  Mines  of  Alaskan  Yukon.    Paul  Barrd. 

Revue  G^n^rale. — x6,  Rue  Treurenberg,  Brussels.    la  frs.  per  ann. 

Nov. 

Moliere  and  the  Bourgeoisie.    Concl.    Henri  Davignon. 
Reflections  on  Contemporary  France.   Contd.    Henri  Primbault. 
Bourget's  "  L'Etape."    Eugene  Gilbert. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Socioloffie.— 16,  Rub  Soufplot,  Paris. 

x8  frs.  per  ann.  Nov. 
The  National  Spirit  of  the  French  and  German  Races  in  Alsace.  Werner 

Wittich. 

The  Criminology  of  the  Collectivists.    Raoul  de  la  Grasserie. 

Revue  Metaphysique  et  de  Morale.— 5»  Rte  de  MEzi&Rbs,  Paris. 

3  fr*.  Nov. 
The  Sentiment  of  Moral  Obligation.    F.  Rauh. 
The  Psychology  of  a  Concept.    Henri  Pi^ron, 
O/itology.    F.  M. 

Revue  du  Blonde  Catholique. — 76,  Rue  des  SAiNxs-PlbKEs,  Paris. 

X  fr.  50  c.    Nov.  I. 
The  Petition  of  the  Bishops.    R.  S. 
The  End  of  the  Republic.    Mgr.  Justin  Fevre. 

P6re  Aubry  and  ihe  Reform  oi  Ecclesiastical  Studies.    Contd.    Mgr.  Justin 
Fevre. 

Nov.  15. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Christbn  Doctrine. 
R.  P.  At. 

The  Centenary  of  Dupanloup.    Mer.  Justin  Fftvre. 

Pere  Aubry  and  the  Reform  of  Ecclcsi.»siical  Studies.    Contd.    Mgr;  Justin 
Fevre. 

Revue  de  Paris. — Unwin.   60  frs.  per  ann.    Nov.  X. 
Early  Recollections.    Judith  Gautier. 
Bulgaria  and  Macedonia.    Georges  Gaulis. 
The  French  Naval  Manoeuvres  of  xgoa.    X.  X.  X. 
The  Simplon.   Charles  Loiseau. 

Nov.  X5. 

Recollections  of  a  Bad  Education.    Ernest  Lavisse. 

The  New  Mahdi.    Hugues  Le  Roux. 

Anton  TcbekoflT.    Ivan  Strannik. 

Napoleon  and  the  Military  Vocation.    Pierre  Conard. 

France  and  Siam.    Victor  B^rard. 

Revue  Politique  et  Pariementaire.— s*  Rub  ob  M^zi^res,  Paris. 

3  frs.    Nov.  10. 

The  Franco-Sbmese  Conflict  and  the  Treaty  of  Oct.  3,  1893.    Un  Ancien 
Ministre. 

Syndicates  and  the  Penal  Law.    Prof.  P.  Pic. 
Ten  Years  of  Russian  Finance.    A.  Raffjlovich. 

Revue  Socialiste. — 27,  Rue  de  Richelieu.  Paris.   1  fr.  50  c.  Nov. 
nti-Clerical  Politics  and  Socialism.    Edouard  Berth, 
mile  Zola.    Pierre  Boz.  ^  • 

The  Socialist  Congress  at  Munich.    J.-G.  Prod'Homme. 
War  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Albert  Livet. 

Revue  Universelle.— 17.  Rub  Montparnasse,  Paris.  75  c. 
Nov.  X. 

^Cmile  Zola  the  Man.    lUus.    H.  Castets.  ^  ^ 

fcmile  Zola  from  the  Anthropological  Point  of  View.    Dr.  P.  Poimer. 
Realism  according  to  Emile  Zola.  ' 
The  Work  of  EmUe  Zola.    M.  G.  Pellissier  and  Jean  d'Udine. 

Nov.  15. 

Volcanic  Eruptions  in  the  Antilles,    lllus.    A.  Robin. 
Revue  Universitaire.— 5,  Rue  de  M^zi^res,  Paris,    xo  frs.  per  aon. 
Nov.  15. 

The  Teaching  of  Living  Lan^iges  after  the  New  Programmes.  J.  Finnery. 
The  Teaching  of  Languages  in  Germany.  ^  Prof.  Ren^  Pichon  and  Charles 
Schweitzer. 

University  Catholique.— as.  R^k  do  Plat,  Lyo.v.   h  frs.  per  half- 
year.   Nov.  X5. 
The  Idea  of  Force  in  190a.    aW  Delfour. 
Victor  Hugo.    Concld.    A.  Rochette. 
Charles  Chesnelong.    Contd.    M.  de  Marcsy. 
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THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 


CiviltA  Cattollca. — Via  oi  Ripbtta  246,  Rome.  aO  fr&  p^r  ann. 
Nov.  1. 

Triumphant  Immorality. 

Decorative  Art  at  the  Turin  Exhibition. 

Recent  Studies  in  the  Origins  of  the  Roman  Chu.-ch. 

Nov.  15. 

Letter  of  Leo  XIII.  on  the  Study  of  Hjly  Scripture. 

Industiial  Syndicates. 

llie  French  Bishops  and  Liberty. 

The  Law  agiinst  the  Religious  Associations. 

Emporium.— Behgamo.  Nov. 
Early  Flemish  Art  at  Bruges,    lllus.    P.  Buschmann. 
Renaissance  Tombs  at  Florence.    Illus.    O.  Mesnil. 
Emile  Zola.  IHus. 

Wireless  Telegraphy.    F.  S  de  Brazza. 

Nuova  AntOloyla.—ViA  S.  Vitale  7,  Rome.   46  frs.  p*r  ann. 
Nov. 

The  Mercantile  Dominion  of  the  Seas.    L.  Luzzatti. 
The  Play  and  the  Public  in  Italy.    E.  A.  Buiti. 
I.  H.  Rosny.    With  Portrait.    Laura  G.-opallo. 
Alaria  Konopnicka.    Wiih  Portrait.    Maria  Rygicr. 
T'he  Inventor  of  the  Modern  Compass.    F.  Porener. 
Italy  and  the  International  Movement  against  Duelling.    F.  Crispolti. 
Nov.  i6. 

An  Exhausted  Nation.    Maggiorino  Ferraris. 
Benjamin  Kidd.    Prof.  A.  Loria. 
Transport  and  Wealth.    R.  Caijpelll. 
Elementary  Schools.    M.  de  Cristoforis. 


Gaetano  Ncg  i.    With  Portrait     M.  Scherillo. 

The  Municipaltsation  of  Public  Services.    P.  Bertoli'ii. 

The  Southern  Problem.    S.  Sunnino. 

Rassesma  Nazionale.— Via  Gino-Ccpponi,  Flokexce.  3:.  (i^.  pc:  inn. 
Nov.  I. 

The  Synthesis  of  the  R^ign  of  Humb.-rt  I.    P.  (iucosa. 
The  Latest  Doctrine  concerning  Savonarola.    A.  Ghera  di. 
Australia:  A  Paradise  of  L.ibour.    T.  Minelli. 
Italy  and  the  Church  in  the  Holy  Innd.    E.  A.  F'operti, 

Rlvlsta  Moderaa.— Via  Mh.ano  37.  Rome.    Nov.  15. 

ierusalem,  Rome,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg.    X.  X.X. 
Buonarroti ;  An  Impenitent  Conspirator.    E.  del  Ce.TO. 

Rlvlsta  Musicale  Italiana.— Fkatelli  Bore  a.  Tukin 
No.  4. 

Scandinavian  Music  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    A.  Soubic>. 
I.aura  Guidiccioni  Lucch.*sini  and  Emilio  de'  Cavalid.i.    A.  Siibjti. 
Lou  s  Niedermeyer.    H.  ICIing. 
Ranieiu.    Conld.    M.  Brenel. 
The  Education  of  the  Italian  Music!  m.    L.  Torchi. 
The  Ma«cagni-Liceo  di  Poaro  Question.    N.  Tabinelli. 

Rlvlsta  por  le  Siflrnorine.-<^2NOA.  Nov 

C>.  Marradi.    £.  Zoccoh. 

A  Philological  School  for  Women  at  N!ilan.    S.  RIcci. 

Vita  Internazlonale.— Mii.AN.  Nov.  ax 

War  and  Peace  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    E.  T.  Moneta. 
The  Redemption  of  Woman.    Jacques  Novikov. 


L4.  50 


THE  SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE  MAGAZINES. 


Cludad  de  DIOS.— Real  Momastekio  dbl  Escori.\i.,  Madrid.  Nov.  15. 
T'he  Education  Problein.    Teodoro  Rodriguez. 
Pindar  and  Greek  Lyrics.    B.  Hompanera. 
Church  and  State.    P.  Ang^l  R.  Lemos. 

Espalla  Moderna.— CuBSTO  de  Santo  Domi.sgo  16,  Madrid. 
40  pesetas  per  ann.  Nov. 
The  Functions  of  the  King  in  a  Constitutional  Monarchy.    Adolfo  Posada. 
The  Lie  Political.    Eloy  L.  Andre. 

Nuestro  Tlemoo.— Foencarral  114,  Madrid.    24  frs.  per  ann. 
Emile  Zola.    Juan  bmtierra. 
The  Defence  of  our  Coasts.    J.  de  la  Llave. 
Frederic  Rubor  and  His  Work.    Salvador  Canals. 


Revlsta  Contempopanea.— Cau.r  de  Pizarro  17  Madrid.  Nov.  tj 

Predominance  of  Semitic  Elements  in  the  Biscayan  Dialects   F.  Femanie. 
y  Gonzalez. 

The  Modem  Spanish  Drama.    Pedro  Gonzalez- Blanco. 
Church  and  Convent  of  San  Dtfgo  in  Valladolid.    J.  O.  R. 
Illustrious  Spaniards  in  the  Phihppines.    J.  Roca  de  Togores. 

Revlsta  Portugueza.— Rua  Nova  do  Almaua  74,  Lssbon. 
15  frs.  per  ann.    No.  61. 
Penal  Transportation  and  Colonisation.    Silva  Telles. 
Tne  C«erman  Colonies.    Carlos  Singelmann. 
The  Azores  :  To  Which  Pfirt  of  the  Worid  Should  They  Belong! 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 


Elseylep's  Gelllustreerd  Maandschrlft.-LuzAc.  is.  8d.  Nov. 

Concerning  Etching  and  Ensraving.    Illus.    Ph.  Zilcken.. 
Prof.  B.  J.  Stokvis.   With  Portrait.   Dr.  E.  C.  van  Leersum. 

„    .  De  GIdS.— LuzAC.    3«.  Nov. 

Hdpwg  Java  in  Her  Poverty.    Mr.  C.  Th.  van  Deventer. 
Charles  Hall's  Cry  on  Behalf  of  Labour.    H.  P.  G.  Quack. 
The  Baltle-Field  of  .Sedan.   Anna  Ekcr. 


Vrairen  des  Tljds.— LtzAc.  xs.  6d.  Nov. 

The  Conflict  of  Interests  between  Communities  and  L.-uidowners.  K.  Reyne 
Extracts  from  Hogendorp's  Papers.    Dr.  H.  Bnigmans. 


Woord  en  Beeld. — Ervkn  F.  Bohn,  Haarlbm.    16s.  per  ann. 
The  Waiang-Orang ;  a  Javanese  Dance.    Illus.    Sastro  P»uwi-o. 
C.  Bisschop,  Musician.   With  Portrait.    H.  Doorman. 


Nov. 


THE   SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 


Dairny.— Fredrika-Brembr  Societv.  Stockhou^i.  Nos.  la,  13,  and  14. 
Women  and  the  Purit3r  Movement.   Marie  Michelet. 
Woman's  Rishts  Meeting  in  Christiania.    Lotten  Dahlgreti.  ' 
The  Matron^  Mission  in  the  Modern  Hospital. 


K r Inursj  aRj.  — C  H R I s T  J  A  N I A . 

The  Autumn  An  Exhibition.    L.  H.  B. 


2  kr,  per  qr.    Nov.  15. 


L&sninfir  f5r  Folket.— Stockholm.    No.  3. 
The  Norwegian  Fiords  and  Fisheries.    Arvid  K.empe. 
In  North  Caucasia.    Gunnar  Andersson. 
Iceland  :  the  Country  and  it:  People. 

Nordlsk  Tldskrtft.— Lbttekstedt  Societv,  Stockholm. 

■      ■        *  '  ^    ann.    No.  6. 

Sociology.    Rredo  Morgonsiierne. 
How  Words  Die  Out.    A.'  N  oreen.  .  , 
On  Folk-Songs.    Just  Ring. 


t  k.-.  per 


Nordlsk  Unlversltets  TldskrlfL— Gothenblrc.  No.  4. 

Norse  Archaeology  in  the  Swedish  High  Schools.    E.  Wrangel. 
The  Students'  Home  at  Copenhagen.    Kund  Heiberg. 
Women  at  the  Helsingfors  Univerjity.    Edv.  Hjelt. 

Social  TIdskPllt.— G.  H.  von  Koch.  .Stockholm.    No.  6. 
Social  Education.    Edv.  Laurent. 
The  Alcohol  Question.    Ernst  Liljedal. 

Art  and  the  PeopU.    Carl  Appe.  ^      ^  • 

The  Right  of  Co-operativi  Societi.'S  to  Trade  with  Non-Mexnb.is's.  J.kob 
Petterson. 

The  Co-opirative  Movement  in  Finland.    Hedvig  Gcbhard. 

Varla. — Stockholm.    Kr.  6.50  pjr  ann.  Nov. 
Do   Manuel  P.  Y.  Bedoya.    With  Portrait. 
.Sflfdeborg.    Illus.    E.  D.  G. 
(iluck  as  Operatic  Reformer.    Illus.  A.N. 
Hetty  Nansen.  -With  Portraits    NiU  P.  Svcnsson. 
Herman  Bane.    With  Portrait.    David  .Sprcngel. 
From  Sarah  {Aldme.  Bernhardt  to  Olympia.    Illus.    Don  Diego. 


THF  RUS<iTAN  MAGAZINES. 


IstOrltCheskll  VIestnlk.— St.  PRTF.R«;Bt  KO.    a.  S.  Si  vonis.  Nov. 
Recolk'Ction«i  of  the  Rising  of  1863.    .S.  S.  Orlitskv. 
The  Artistic  Life  of  Moscow  in  the  Srvcnti^s.    I.  N.  Zakharin. 
Tlie  Censure  at  the  Time    of  the  Great    Reforms.    Contd.     N.  A. 
Engclhardt. 

A  Pilgriniatie  to  P.tI  -stin?.    Contd.    I.  P.  Yuvaichef. 
Alaska  under  the  United  States.    K.  N.  M.itrosof. 

Mir  Bozhl.— Sr.  Pkikrsbi  kg,  Razikzzhava.  7.  Nov. 
The  Antique  Trai;v.'dy.    1.  Annen^^ky. 

An   Intcm.ntional   Library   of  Mathematics  and   Natural   Science.  A. 
Famintsin. 

M<?tfemich  and  K  .  Time.    Kh.  G.  Insarof. 
N.  V.  Gogol.    N,  KotlyarevKky. 

Sketches  of  the  History  of  Russiin  Culture.    Contd.    P.  MiliukoflT. 

RusskI  Vlestnlk. — St.  Pf.tkksbi  kc,  Nevski  136.  Nov. 
The  Idrmis  r»t"  Vladimir  Solovioff.    N.  Eng'eh  udt. 
Polish  Piobl;nis.    B  Is»omin. 


Travel  Notes  in  Macedonia.    P.  D. 
Freemasonry  in  France.    S.  Burnashef. 
S.  A.  Rachincky.    V.  Liaskovsky. 

Russkoe  BairatstVO.— St.  Petersburg,  Si  asskava  i  B.\ckavav.<, 
Oct  31. 

Rudolph  St.nmmler  and  His  Theory  of  Social  Monism.    N.  G  idarof. 
Peas  mt  Aj^riculiure  in  Theory  and  Practice.    Concl.    A.  V.  PieshckbonoC 
Recollections  of  the  Kara  Convict  Settlement.    V.  K. 
Kudtilph  Virchow.    V.  V.  Lunk^vitch. 
Emile  Zola.    N.  E.  Kudrin. 


Vlestnlk  Yevpopul.— St.  Petersburg,  Cal£k.\a%*a 
American  Impressions.    F.  F.  Martens. 
Turgvrnijffin  France.    N.  Gutyar. 
Ruvsiun  China.    Concl.    A.  Khvostof. 
P;in.c  V.  A.  Tchc  ka-s':y.    A.  0.„Konl 


Nov. 
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SECOND  CHRISTMAS  SUPPLEMENT  OF  THE 
"REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS." 

{December  \^th^  1902.) 


'"T^IIE  number  of  books  published  at  this  season  overtasks  the  industr>'  of  the  Reviewer,  and  I  have  no  room  to 
notice  half  of  them.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  notice  some  of  those  which  have  been  sent  in  which  may  be 
suitable  as  Christmas  presents  for  their  permanent  value  or  temporary  interest,  and  to  append  a  list  of  the 

most  notable  books  published  in  London  in  November.    I  have  attempted  a  rough  classinc.ition  according  to  the 

subject  of  the  book  noticed,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  helpful  to  those  who  are  racking  their  brains  as  to  what  they 

should  choose  for  Christmas  presents  this  year. 


FOR  COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN. 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  has  done  good  service  to  England 
and  the  English  by  devoting  two  years  to  making 
a  survey  of  **  Rural  England/'*  He  did  not  go  further 
north  than  Yorkshire,  but  he  has  visited  twenty-seven 
counties,  and  gives  us  the  result  of  his  labours  in  these 
two  excellently-printed,  excellently  got-up  volumes,  illus- 
trated with  a  scries  of  maps  which  are  quite  unique. 
Unlike  other  maps,  they  contain  a  great  deal  of 
information  as  to  the  size  of  farms  in  the  various 
districts,  and  such  other  information  as  can  be 
printed  in  the  narrow  compass  of  a  county  map., 
Mr.  Haggard  largely  adopted  the  method  of  the  interview, 
and  his  mterview  with  General  Booth,  for  instance,  con- 
cerning colonisation,  is  apparently  stenographic.  This 
was  a  sympathetic  interview,  for  at  its  close  Mr.  Haggard 
was  delighted  to  find  himself  in  absolute  accord  with 
General  Booth,  both  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  evil  resulting 
from  the  desertion  of  the  country  by  the  rural  population, 
and  his  earnest  desire  to  check  this  exodus  in  the  interests 
of  the  nation. 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  anything  like  a  review  of 
Mr.  Haggard's  twelve  hundred  pages.     His  book  is 
monumental.   Its  pages  will  convey  to  future  generations 
a  lifelike  picture  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.    The  best  thing  I  can  do  with  the 
space  at  my  disposal  is  to  summarise  the  recommenda- 
tions, which,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  Mr. 
Haggard  makes  for  remedying  the  evil,  the  extent  of 
which  he  finds  to  be  literally  appalling.    I  am  glad  to 
see  that  Mr.  Haggard  resolutely  tramples  under  foot  the 
delusion  cherished  in  so  many  quarters,  notably  by  the 
newspaper  which  sent  him  on  his  journeys,  that  anything 
can  be  hoped  for  from  Protection.    Mr.  Haggard  tells  his 
agricultural  friends  quite  frankly  that  Protection  is  one  of 
those  things  which  could  only  be  introduced  after  civil  war. 
Two  generations  nurtured  on  Free  Trade  would  not  go 
back  to  the  dear  loaf  without  a  struggle  in  which 
blood  would  flow.  He  therefore  wisely  confines  his  atten- 
tion to  practical  remedies.    Of  these,  that  to  which  he 
attaches  the  most  importance  is  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  post,  as  a  branch  of  the  present 
Post-Office,  on  the  lines  of  the  existing  parcels  post.  The 
agricultural  post  would  carry  packages  up  to  a  weight 
of  100  lb.,  all  classes  of  agricultural  goods,  including 
milk  and  churns,  to  be  conveyed  by  the  said  post  at  the 
lowest  rates  that  are  found  possible  without  loss  to  the 
country.    He  contemplates  a  further  development  of  this 
post  when  traction  trains  could  be  est  iblished  which 
would  deal  with  goods  in  bulk,  collecting  them  at  the 
local  receiving  station,  and  delivering  them  at  the  large 
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towns.  He  thinks  this  could  be  d  )ne  at  a  cost  75  per 
cent,  less  than  the.  rates  commonly  chuged  by  the 
English  railways. 

Mr.  Haggard's  other  proposals  arc  as  follows  :  "  First, 
the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act.    Secondly,  a  loan  of  five  millions 
by  the   Government  to  co-operative  societies  working 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  one  half  to 
be  for  co-operative  credit  societies,  and  the  other  h  ilf 
for  establishing  creameries  and  butteries.    Thirdly,  the 
readjustnient  of  the  incidence  of  .  local  taxation,  so  as  to 
equalise  its  incidence  between  real  and  personal  property. 
At  present  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  rates  fall  Upon  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  real  property.     Fourthly,  to. 
abolish  copyhold  ^enure  and  cheapen  land  transfer. 
P^ifthly,  to  greatly  strengthen  the  powers  and  position  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture    and  its  President.  Mr. 
Haggard  also  suggests  that  we  should  take  a  leaf 
from    the   book    of  our   colonies,    and    free  agri- 
cultural children  from  school  attendance  when  their 
labour  is  most  wanted,  letting  them  make  up  for  it  by 
increased  attendance  in  winter  time.    He  laments  that 
the  British  farmer  is  so  very  conservative  and  individu- 
ahstic  that  he  refuses  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  his 
neighbours,  and  looks  with  great  distrust  upon  all  pro- 
posals for  the  adoption  of  co-operation.    Mr.  Haggard 
mentions,  as  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  suspicion  and 
prejudice  of  the  farmers,  that  he  found  great  difficulty  in 
convincing  many  of  them  that  he  could  possibly  have  any 
motive  in  seeking  information  beyond  that  of  putting 
money  into  his  own  pocket.    One  worthy,  however,  went 
one  better,  and  quite  satisfied  himself  that  Mr.  Haggard's 
sole  object  in  travelling  all  over  the  country  was  to  secure 
for  himself  an  unlimited  supply  of  free  drinks  ! 

The  book  is  admirably  illustrated,  and  will  take  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  indispensable  library  books  of  tlu 
English. 

Fishing  and  Shooting,"  by  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P. 
(John  Murray,  los.  6d.  net,  illustrated). —  This  is  simply  a 
delightful  book.  If  Mr.  Buxton  could  make  his  political 
speeches  as  interesting  as  he  makes  his  sketches  ot 
shooting  and  fishing  he  would  be  the  most  popular 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this  volume  he 
gives  a  series  of  twenty-four  charming  essays,  beautifully 
illustrated  by  reproductions  of  old  prmts  and  sketches  of 
modern  sport,  which  even  those  ^who  detest  the  massacre 
of  driven  birds  cannot  refrain  from  reading.  Mr.  Buxton 
writes  with  the  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  of  a  boy  who 
feels  that  the  catching  of  a  fish  is  more  important  than 
the  prevention  of  a  war,  and  the  bringing  down  of  your 
bird  as  important  as  turning  out  a  Ministr)'.  His  pages 
glow  with  a  genuine  Iqve  fqr  Nature,  and  few  more 
acceptable  gift-books  could  be  named  for  anyone  who 
belongs  to  the  large  class  which  has  not  yet  emancipated 
*:self  from  the  aboriginal  delight  in  the  cruel  joy  of  sport. 
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"An  Officer's  Letters  to  his  Wife  During  the 
Crimean  War,"  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Tait 
(EUiot  Stock,  452  pp.,  6s.). — These  letters,  which  are 
preceded  by  a  short  biography  of  the  writer,  were 
addressed  by  General  Sir  Richard  Dennis  Kelly,  K.C.B., 
to  his  wife  during  the  Crimean  War.  General  Kelly, 
*'  the  O'Kelly  of  Mucklon,  County  Galway,"  seems  to 
have  been  a  very-  attractive  character,  and  his  letters  give 
a  very  pleasant  picture  of  family  affection  and  religious 
faith.  While  in  command,  as  Colonel  Kelly,  of  the 
trenches  before  Sevastopol  he  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Russians,  his  life  being  saved  by  a  Polish 
officer.  Colonel  Kelly  wrote  frequently  of  the  kindness 
he  received  during  his  five  months*  captivity.  His  later 
life  was  partly  spent  in  India,  where  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  suppressing  the  Mutiny. 

Sir  Horace  Rumbold's  "  Reminiscences  of  a 
Diplomatist"  (published  by  Edwin  Arnold,  25s.),  may  be 
recommended  as  a  good  gift  book  to  people  in  the 
circles  from  which  Diplomatists  are  taken.  Sir  Horace 
Rumbold  enjoyed  himself  very  much  as  a  young  man 
when  he  was  beginning  his  diplomatic  career,  and  in  his 
old  age  garrulously  gossips  not  unpleasantly  concerning 
those  whom  he  met  in  olden  days. 

"  Mother  Earth,"  a  Sentimental  Comedy,  by  Frances 
Harrod  (Heinemann,  325  pp.,  6s.  net). — This  story  is  a  tale 
of  a  country  gentleman  m  reduced  circumstances,  who, 
with  bis  sister,  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Wales.  To  them  enters  a 
millionaire,  fabulously  wealthy,  and  a  beautiful  daughter, 
with  whom  the  agricultural-minded  country  gentleman 
falls  in  love  at  first  sight  and  ultimately  marries.  But 
before  this  happy  consummation  was  reached  the  sister 
nearly  spoiled  ever)'thing  by  her  endeavour  to  urge  her 
brother  to  marry  a  girl  whose  fortune  would  enable  them 
to  overcome  all  their  difficulties  and  avoid  the  dreaded 
sale  of  part  of  the  land.  Ultimately  he  proposes  and  is 
accepted,  and  is  haunted  by  the  dread  that  everyone 
would  believe  that  he  had  only  proposed  to  the  girl  for 
her  money.  The  millionaire  loses  all  his  money  and 
learns  the  rapture  of  cultivating  land  himself.  On  the  eve 
of  the  wedding-da)^  the  heroine  sends  her  lover  away  when 
he  tells  her  in  an  interview  that  he  only  wished  to  marr}* 
her  for  her  money,  which  was  not  true.  Ultimately 
they  come  together  again,  and  all  ends  in  the  approved 
method.  It  is  a  very  pretty  story  suffused  with  the  influ- 
ence of  the  bounteous  Mother  Earth  drowsing  in  the 
sunshine. 

FOR  OLD  HARROVIANS. 
Rev.' the  Hon.  W.  E.  Bowen  has  written  a  charming 
memoir  of  his  uncle,  Edward  Bowen,  the  famous  House- 
master and  Poet  Laureate  of  Harrow.  It  gives  a 
picture  of  an  original  and  whole-hearted  Englishman, 
who  devoted  his  life  to  the  teaching  of  schoolboys,  but 
who,  at  the  same  time,  had  a  wide  outlook  upon  the 
world  at  large,  a  keen  interest  both  in  morals  and  in 
politics,  and  who  was,  moreover,  the  author  of  many 
delightful  songs  and  verses.  In  the  book  the  stor>*  of  his 
life  fills  260  pages  ;  the  remaining  140  pages  contain 
essays,  **  The  Influence  of  Scenery  on  National  Charac- 
ter," "  The  Force  of  Habit,"  "  Modern  War,"  Public 
Schools  and  Universities,"  and  **  The  Commune  of  Paris." 
At  the  end  of  the  book  are  printed  all  his  songs  and 
verses,  beginning  with  the  famous  Harrow  School  song, 
of  which  I  quote  the  first  verse  : — 

Forty  years  on,  when  afar  and  asunder 

Parted  are  those  who  are  singing  to-day, 
When  you  look  back,  and  forgetfully  ^ontler 

What  you  were  like  in  your  work  and  your  play. 


Then,  it  may  be,  there  will  often  come  o'er  you 
Glimpses  of  notes  like  the  catch  of  a  song — 

Visions  of  boyhood  shall  float  them  before  you. 
Echoes  of  dreamland  shall  bear  them  along. 

Follotir  up  !  Follow  up  !  Follow  up  !  Follow  up! 
Till  the  field  ring  again  and  again 
With  the  tramp  of  the  twenty-two  men. 
Follow  up !  Follow  up  ! 
The  book  is  published  by  Longmans  and  Co.,  price  I3s.6d. 

FOR  LONDONERS. 
A  ver>*  handsome  present  for  Londoners  who  are  inter- 
ested in  London  are  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant's  boob  on 
London,  published  by  Chatto  and  Windus,  dealing  with 
East  London,  London,  Westminster  and  South  London. 
They  are  copiously  illustrated  and  published  in  cloth  at 
7s.  6d. 

For  ex-gaolbirds  like  myself,  and  for  all  persons, 
whether  they  are  judges,  barristers,  witnesses,  jurors  or 
spectators  who  have  assisted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  no  more 
acceptable  present  can  be  imagined  than  the  handsomely 
illustrated  volume  entitled  "The  Old  Bailey  axd 
N  EWGATE  "  by  Charles  Gordon  (published  by  T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  21s.  net).  It  would  also  be  a  good  present  for 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  fast  vanishing  historical 
buildings  of  the  city. 

"Highways  and  Byways  in  London." *— London 
is  fortunate  in  her  historians.  After  Sir  Waller 
Besant's  London  books,  probably  no  book  on  London 
has  been  issued  so  interesting  to  the  general  reader  as 
this  volume  of  Mrs.  E.  T.  Cook's  m  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan's  "Highways  and  Byways"  Series.  Mrs. 
Cook  is  a  delightful  rambler  in  the  great  city.  She 
traces  for  us  the  beginnings  of  London  ;  she  shows  us 
how  much  the  Thames  has  contributed  to  make  London 
what  it  is  ;  and  points  out  to  us  the  interests  and  the 
beauties  of  the  City.  Special  chapters  deal  with  St 
Paul's,  the  Tower,  Southwark,  the  Inns  of  Court,  West- 
minster, Kensington  and  Chelsea,  Bloomsbur}^  and 
there  is,  of  course,  plenty  of  information  about 
the  churches  and  other  important  buildings.  The  rest 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  people,  etc.,  the  East 
and  the  West,  theatrical  and  foreign  London,  the  shops 
and  markets,  the  galleries,  museums,  and  collections, 
historic  houses,  the  parks,  and  the  like,  and  there  is  a 
chapter  on  the  general  architecture  of  London.  Mrs. 
Cook  rightly  considers  the  history'  of  London  the  hisiorx 
of  the  whole  civilised  world.  Imperial  Rome  did  not 
shine  with  so  great  a  lustre,  nor  did  the  Caesars  rule  over 
such  an  all-embracing  empire.  And  it  is  the  river  more 
than  anything  else  that  has  made  London.  The  river 
gives  London  its  important  geographical  position,  it  lends 
a  picturesqueness  to  the  scenery  on  every  side,  and  more 
than  anything  else  the  river  front  recalls  the  histor)'  of 
the  past.  The  grey  and  grimy  colour  giv^es  the  buildings 
a  venerable  aspect,  and  the  unexpected  quiet  and  secluded 
byways  and  green  spots  behind  the  narrow  and  often 
crooked  streets  give  London  a  special  charm  : — 

The  colouring  of  London  (writes  Mrs.  Cook)  is  a  thing 
peculiar  to  itself ;  it  requires  to  be  specially  studied,  even  by 
painters  whose  eyes  are  trained  to  obsiervation.  Its  wondertul 
atmospheric  effects  have  been  only  more  or  less  recently  recog- 
nised by  them.  Very  few  artists  have  rendered  thoroughly  the 
strange,  cold  light  of  the  London  streets  ;  cold,  yet  suffused  by 
an  underlying  glow,  by  a  warmth  of  colour,  hardly  at  first  guessed 
by  the  spectator. 

The  cold,  pearly  greyness  of  winter,  the  blue  mist  of  spring, 
the  silvery  haze  of  summer,  the  orange  sunsets  of  autumn,  when 

♦  **  Highw.ivs  and  Byways  in  London,"  by  Mrs  E.  T.  Cook,  (Mac- 
miliaa.    480  pp.  ta.) 
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the  dim  sun  sinks  in  the  fog  like  a  gigantic  red  fireball— all,  in 
turn,  have  their  charm.  The  artist's  fault  is  that  he  nearly 
always  paints  London  scenes  too  cold,  too  joyless.  The  faint 
blue-grey  mist  of  the  great  city  often  gives  to  London  scenes 
something  of  the  quality  of  dissolving  views.  Seldom^  is  a  vista 
perfectly  clear  ;  rather  does  it  often  suggest  a  vague  intensity  of 
misty  glory. 

The  illustrations  are  by  Hugh  Thomson  and  F.  L, 
Griggs. 

FOR  PRO-BOERS  AND  HONEST  JINGOES. 

A  capital  present  either  for  good  pro- Boers  or  for 
honest  Jingoes  is  Mr.  E.  B.  Rose's  "  Truth  About  the 
Transv.aal  " — a  record  of  facts  based  upon  twelve  years* 
residence  in  the  country.  Mr.  Rose  was,  at  one  time, 
president  of  the  Witwatersrand  Mine  Employees  and 
Mechanics  Union.  The  book  has  been  revised  by  Mr. 
Smuts,  the  Transvaal  State  Attorney.  In  the  360  closely 
printed  pages  Mr.  Rose  tells  the  truth  about  the  origin 
of  the  war  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  whole  matter. 
He  accompanies  his  book  with  a  translation  of  the 
Orond-Wet,  or  Constitutional  law  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  and  embodies  in  his  text  many  of  the  docu- 
ments which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  points  at  issue.  Mr.  Rose  would 
hardly  claim  to  be  impartial,  for  his  animus  against 
Mr.  Rhodes  is  undisguised.  Of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy  he  says,  "  One  really  despairs  of  ever  being  able 
adequately  to  describe  it,  it  requires  the  pen  of  a  Carlyle 
to  do  it  justice."  The  book  is  published  at  3s.  6d.,  and  is 
indispensable  if  only  as  a  corrective  of  the  sophistries  of 
Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  or  the  special  pleading  of  Sir  J.  P. 
Fitzpatrick. 

"Who  Shall  Command  the  Heart?"— This  is 
Che  fourth  part  of  Mr.  Edward  Carpenter's  poem  "  Towards 
Democracy."  I  call  it  a  poem  because  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  prose,  and  there  is  much  genuine  poetry  in  it, 
but  in  some  parts  it  is  more  defiantly  prosaic  than  Walt 
Whitman.    This  line  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  poetry  ;— 

And  here  again  a  big-chinned,  flabby  French  youth  with  a 
suppressed  boil  on  his  neck. 

It  occurs  in  the  piece  entitled  "  Monte  Carlo."  The 
poem  upon  Empire  is  admirable,  as,  indeed,  are  many  of 
the  poems.  For  Mr.  Carpenter  has  the  courage  to  say 
things  that  no  other  man  can  say,  and  says  them  boldly 
and  strongly.    It  begins  : — 

O  England,  fooled  and  blind, 

Come  look,  if  but  a  moment,  on  yourself  I 

*  *  •  * 

And  ask  yourself  the  searching  question  straight. 
How  out  of  such  roots  shall  a  strong  nation  grow  ? 

*  *  «  * 

The  heart  is  dying  down,  » 
Withering  within  the  body  ;  and  the  veins 
Are  choked  with  yellow  diit. 
And  this  thing  cries  for  Empire  ! 

mm** 

Cries  out  to  give  her  blessings  to  the  world  1 

And  even  while  she  cries 

Stand  Ireland  and  India  at  her  doors 

In  rags  and  famine. 

There  are  other  poems  of  transcendent  merit  despite 
their  form.  The  piece  entitled  "  The  Babe  "  is  the  finest 
piece  oh  conjugal  love  written  in  this  generation. 

This  war  has  produced  an  enormous  mass  of  writing  in 
prose,  but  it  has  yielded,  so  far,  very  little  poetry.  It 
seems  to  have  blasted  the  muse  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  for 
lie  has  not  written  a  single  verse,  that  will  live,  on  the 
war  from  beginning  to  end,  unless  his  jingle  about  "  the 
muddied  oa£  "  and  "  flannelled  fools  "  may  save  one  of  his 


lines  from  oblivion.  As  for  the  other  bards  of  the  war 
upon  the  British  side,  their  performances  have  been  as 
contemptible  as  the  theme  of  their  muse  was  detestable. 
After  all,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  lyre  of  the  bard 
should  give  forth  harsh  dissonance  when  it  is  struck  by 
those  who  wish  to  commemorate  the  heroic  exploits  of  a 
war  waged  by  400,000  against  70,000.  Poets  in  every 
age  have  sun^  the  praises  of  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans, 
but  the  exploits  of  Xerxes  and  his  million  barbarians  have 
not  been  the  source  of  much  poetic  inspiration.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  real  poems  of 
the  war — poems  which  will  live — have  been  written 
in  praise  of  those  burghers  who  fought  and  died 
for  the  independence  of  their  country.  Those  who 
doubt  this  should  buy  the  shilling  volume  of  verses 
issued  by  the  New  Age  Press,  entitled  SoxGS  OF  the 
Veldt,  and  other  Poems."  These  songs  are  written  by 
many  authors,  mostly  anonymous,  some  of  whom  lived  in 
Cape  Town,  while  others  are  from  the  pen  of  an  Ameri- 
can bard,  Bertram  Shadwell  by  name,  while  the  third 
section  are  from  various  authors,  chiefly  English.  One 
and  all  are  instinct  of  the  passion  for  freedom,  and  many 
of  them  have  a  lilt  and  a  go  which  is  likely  to  make  them 
live  long  after  all  the  details  of  the  carnage  in  South 
Africa  are  forgotten.  The  "  Songs  of  the  Veldt "  ought  to 
have  a  wide  circulation,  and  many  of  the  pieces  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  recitation.  Just  at  present,  and 
for  a  few  months  longer,  it  is  possible  that  any  reciter 
who  ventures  to  declaim  "  The  Rebel  of  the  Veldt,"  or 
"  De  Wet,  De  Wet,"  might  probably  excite  some  opposi- 
tion, but  the  war  fever  is  dying  down,  and  the  heroes  of 
the  Boer  War  of  Independence  will  be  the  only  men  who 
will  be  permanently  remembered  even  in  England.  For 
the  few  who  fight  the  good  fight  against  the  many, 
and  the  patriots  who  dare  to  die  for  their  Fatherland, 
are  the  only  men  whom  the  human  race  holds  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance. 

PRESENTS  FOR  PARENTS. 

Scientific  Phrenology.— Some  months  ago  I 
reviewed  Dr.  Bernard  Hollander's  book  on  "The  Mental 
Function  of  the  Brain,"  which  was  noteworthy  as  a 
recognition  of  the  value  of  phrenology  by  an  orthodox 
practitioner.  Dr.  Hollander  has  now  followed  this  up  by 
writing  an  excellently  illustrated  and  ver>'  interesting  book 
entitled  "Scientific  Phrenology"  (Grant  Richards, 
6s.).  In  it  hej  states  ver}'  forcibly  the  advantage  of 
phrenology  as  a  guide  to  parents  in  deciding  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  Dr. 
Hollander  has  hopes  of  founding  an  institute  for  the 
study  of  phrenology,  for  the  building  and  endowment  of 
which  he  desires  to  raise  the  sum  of  ^100,000  ;  towards 
this  there  has  already  been  promised  the  donation  of 

10,000  from  a  munificent  North  Country  gentleman 
who  believes  in  phrenology.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Dr. 
Hollander  may  succeed  in  raising  the  sum. 

Another  book  on  phrenology  reached  me  this  last 
month  ;  it  is  entitled  "  Evolution  and  Phrenology," 
by  Mr.  Alfred  T.  Story  (Fowler  and  Co.,  3s.  6d.  net, 
123  pp.).  I  am  glad  to  notice  the  appearance  of  these 
books,  if  only  because  it  indicates  the  revival  of  a  science 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  neglected  of  all  the  sciences, 
although  it  is  bne  of  the  most  deserving  to  be  studied. 

The  Modern  Medical  Publishing  Company,  which  last' 
month  sent  us  "  Ebhard's  Will-power,"  published  in ' 
November  a  small  book  by  P.  M.  Heubner  entitled  "  Per- 
petual Health  ;  or.  How  to  Secure  a  New  Lease 
OF  Life."    It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the 
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Cantani-Schroth  method  of  treating  disease.  Th j 
Schroth  method  consists  of  curing  patients  who  are 
suffering  from  gout  and  similar  diseases  by  subjecting 
them  for  a  few  days  to  the  intolerable  torture  of  thirst. 
The  patient  is  fed  upon  dry  crusts  and  is  not  allowed  to 
drink  anything  whatever  for  three  days.  On  the  third  or 
fourth  day  he  may  drink  a  pint  of  light  white  wine,  after 
which  he  must  again  thirst  for  three  or  foiir  days.  Most 
people  would  break  down  after  trying  this  drastic  method, 
and  therefore  Dr.  Heubner  suggests  the  Cantani  system, 
which  is  less  severe,  and  brings  about  the  same  results. 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Among  boys*  books  those  of  Mr.  Henty  have  long  held 
a  leading  position.  In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  this 
indefatigable  boys'  novelist  has  produced  no  fewer  than 


The  late  Mr.  Henty. 


seventy  stories.  Mr.  Henty  died  last  month  ;  hence  it  is 
with  somewhat  melancholy  feelings  I  call  attention  to  his 
latest,  which  will  also  be  his  last  book,  "  With  Lokd 
Kitchener  in  the  Soudan  "  (Blackic  and  Sons,  6s.). 
It  is  a  story  of  Kitchener's  campaign  against  the  Khalifa. 
Mr.  Henty  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Kitchener, 
and  he  throws  into  the  form  of  a  storv^  the  incidents  of 
the  march  on  Khartoum,  illustrating  it  by  a  plan  of  the 
battle  of  Atbara  and  a  map  of  the  Soudan,  together  with 
other  pictures.  War  stories  are  not  exactly  the  best  kind 
of  hteratUre  with  which  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of 
British  boys,  but  those  who  cio  not  agree  with  me  in 
this  will  probably  enjoy  the  last  talc  of  the  prolific  story- 
teller. 


*'Thk  Frozen  Treasure,''  by  C.  Dudley  Lampcn 
iS.P.C.K.,  2s.  6d.),  tells  of  the  finding  by  a  Scotch 
whaler's  crew  of  a  treasure  hidden  on  an  island  off  the 
north  of  Russia,  where  it  had  been  left  by  some  ship- 
wrecked sailors  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

'*The  Boys  of  Spartan  House  School,"  by 
Frederick  Harrison  (S.P.C.K.,  3s.  6d.). — A  story  of  four 
chums  who  were  educated  at  a  school  which  iiimed  at 
making  them  self-reliant  and  brave.  The  boys  leave 
school  to  go  for  a  cruise  in  the  East  Indies  to  search  for 
a  rare  butterfly,  and  there  encounter  many  adventures. 

'*The  New  Pupil,"  a  school  stor),  by  Raymond 
Jacbcrus  (Macmillan  and  Co.),  is  a  brightly  written  tale 
of  a  motherless  English  girl  sent  by  her  father,  in  Italy, 
to  a  school  in  England.  Her  education  and  her  manners 
had  both  been  somewhat  neglected.  The  difficulties  she 
went  through  and  conquered  arc  well  described. 

In  his  new  book,  *' The  Kino's  Agent,"  Mr.  Arthur 
Patcrsen  deals  with  the  ndvcntures  of  Karl  Brownkcr. 
secret  agent  to  King  William  III.,  and  confidential 
adviser  to  this  monarch.  The  rivalr>*  between  the  King 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  well  described,  and 
during  the  entire  work  Karl  Brownker  is  endeavouring  to 
entangle  the  Duke  in  some  conspiracy  or  other,  often,  it 
must  be  confessed,  for  his  own  ends  rather  than  for  those 
of  his  master  the  King,  An  exciting  tale,  well  told^ 
(Heinemann,  6s.) 

Children  will  find,  in  **The  Advemx'RES  of  Baron 
Munchausen,"  adapted  by  Doris  Hayman  (Dean  and 
Son,  2s.  6d.),  a  delightful  book  for  the  holiday  season, 
and  all  of  them  who  have  not  already  made  acquaintance 
with  the  delightful  Baron  with  his  incredible  tales  will 
have  a  great  treat  before  them. 

**A  Brave  Little  Cousin."  by  Bessie  Marchant 
(Mrs.  J.  A.  Canfort).  (S.P.C.K.)— An  interesting  talc, 
suitable  either  for  girls  or  boys.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Queensland,  and  describes  the  thrilling  adventures  of 
**  the  brave  little  cousin,"  one  Ursula,  an  orphan  girl, 
who  goes  to  a  sheep  and  cattle  station  in  New  Zealand, 
where  she  performs  many  marvellous  exploits,  the  stor)' 
of  which  makes  ver>'  good  reading. 

"Waves  and  Ripples  in  Water,  Air,  and 
>4!:ther,"  by  J.  A.  Fleming,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  (Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  pp.  299). — This  is  a 
collection  of  Mr.  Fleming's  Christmas  Lectures  delivered 
to  children  at  the  Royal  Institution.  The  study  of  the 
principles  of  wave-motion  is  necessary  to  ever\'one  who 
would  gain  a  notion  of  the  physical  sciences  ;  but  wave- 
motion  as  set  forth  in  most  text-books  is  a  highly  technical 
subject,  and  Mr.  Fleming^s  lectures  explain  it  more 
lucidly  than  we  have  seen  anywhere  else.  The  book 
would  make  a  good  Christmas  gift  for  children  of  an 
inquiring  turn  of  mind,  particularly  as  it  explains  how  to 
make  many  interesting  and  novel  experiments. 

A  Mystery  of  St.  Rule's,"  by  Ethel  F.  Hedrile 
(Blackie  and  Son,  366  pp.,  illustrated,  6s.) — The  scene  of 
this  very  charming  story  is  laid  in  the  dignified  atmo- 
sphere of  St.  Andrews.  The  mystery  is  the  disappearance 
of  a  diamond  of  great  value,  which  introduces  a  coil  of 
events  skilfully  worked  out. 

"In  Flora's  Realm  "  is  a  popularly  written,  copiously 
illustrated  volume,  written  by  Edward  Step  and  published 
by  Nelson  at  3s.  6d.  It  is  a  pleasant  introduction  io 
botany  for  young  people. 

The  Shakespeare  Story  Book.— Shakespeare 
for  children  under  twelve,  and  in  many  cases  under 
fourteen,  is  practically  written  in  Greek.  The 
little  folks  seldom  read  plays,  and  still  more  seldom 
Elizabethan  plays.    Hitherto  their  only  knowledge  of 
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Shakcspcaie  has  been  gained  from  the  talcs  of  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb,  whose  "Tales  from  Shakespeare"  have 
enjoyed  a  monopoly,  which  is  now  almost  for  the  first 
time  resolutely  invaded.  Mary  Macleod  has  written, 
and  Gordon  Browne  has  illustrated,  a  new  Shakespeare 
story  book,  to  which  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  has  written  an 
introduction.  It  is  published  in  a  very  handsome 
volume  by  Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  and  Co.  Miss 
Macleod  has  dealt  with  five  tragedies,  nine  comedies, 
and  two  other  plays,  "  Cymbeline "  and  **  A  Winter's 
Tale."  The  Lambs  dealt  with  fourteen  comedies  and  six 
tragedies.  Both  the  Lambs  and  Miss  Macleod  have 
left  out  the  historical  dramas,  "Love's  Labour's  Lost," 
**The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  "Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  and  "Titus  Andronicus."  Miss  Macleod 
omits  "  Coriolanus "  and  "  Julius  Caesar."  It  was  a 
"bold  venture  of  Miss  Macleod  to  challenge  the 
hitherto  unquestioned  monopoly  of  the  Lambs.  But  Mr. 
Sidnejr  Lee,  in  his  introduction,  makes  out  a  very  good  case 
to  justify  Miss  Macleod's  bold  enterprise.  Charles  Lamb 
only  did  six  of  the  plays,  and  Mar>'  Lamb  did  the  rest, 
and  did  them  in  a  fashion  which  left  much  to  be  desired. 
As  Mr.  Lee  says,  they  often  trace  a  story  too  faintly  and 
imperfectly  to  recall  Shakespeare's  own  image.    To  tell 

Twelfth  Night,"  and  make  no  allusion  to  Malvolio  ;  to 
omit  Jaques,  Touchstone,  and  Audrey  from  "As  You 
Like  It,"  and  merely  to  refer  to  the  inimitable  Bottom  in 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  as  a  nameless,  sleeping 
clown  who  has  lost  his  way  in  the  wood — these  are  thmgs 
which  may  well  have  encouraged  Miss  Macleod  to  pro- 
duce her  Shakespeare  Story  Book.  It  is  impossible,  in 
the  brief  space  at  my  disposal,  to  enter  upon  any  critical 
comparison  of  the  work  of  Miss  Macleod  and  Mary  Lamb. 
An  intelligent  child  who  has  read  both  versions  is  the  only 
critic  whose  opinion  is  worth  anything,  and  so  far  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  putting  it  to  this  test.  What  I  have 
seen  of  it,  however,  justifies  the  belief  that  the  newcomer 
would  not  come  off  second-best  in  such  a  comparison. 
Miss  Macleod  writes  with  intelligence  and  sympathy. 
While  always  telling  the  story  with  spirit,  she  has  never 
allowed  her  paraphrase  to  stray  beyond  her  text,  nor  has 
she  followed  the  fatally  easy  method  of  making  whole- 
sale omissions  of  some  of  the  most  distinctive  incidents 
and  characters  in  Shakespeare's  plays. 

BOOKS  IN  SfiRIES  AND  SETS. 
The    New    Volume    of    the  ExcvcLOPitDiA 
Britannica.    Vol.  VII.  (Adam  and  Charles  Black.)— 
This  volume  (Mos — Pre),  published  on  November  25th, 
makes  the  thirty-first  of  the  complete  edition.    It  opens 
with  a  prefatory  essay  by  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  on 
The  Influence  of  Commerce  on  International  Conflict." 
Commerce  prospers  in  reliance  on  war  ;  war  is  every- 
where pledged  to  commerce  :  and  the  old  order  reigneth 
still  "  is  the  unprepossessing  keynote  of  Mr.  Greenwood's 
disquisition  ;   and    his   conclusion  is  that  we  should 
acknowledge  to   ourselves  the   unregenerate  character 
of  international  relations  and  act  accordingly.    It  seems 
to  us  that  Mr  Greenwood's  arguments  in  this  respect  are 
based  upon  the  uneconomic  fallacy  which  is  now  so 
prevalent  that  international  competition  is  in  any  way 
an   inimical  element  in  international    relations.  The 
theor>'  that  one  nation  can  ruin  another  by  selling  it 
g-oods  cheaper  than  the  buyer  can  produce  them  is  at 
the  base  of  it  all  ;  and  if  Mr.  Greenwood  adopted  this 
theory  in  deiling  with  his  tailor  and  bootmaker,  he 
would  have  to  go  as  naked  as  the  "  beasts "  whose 
**  universal  law"  hs  declares  is  the  basis  of  international 
relations.    Of  the  ordinary  contents  of  the  volume  the 


articles  on  Newspapers  are  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing to  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsvvorth 
writes  on  "  The  Halfpenny  Press,"  and  informs  us  inci- 
dentally that  the  halfpenny  newspaper  dates  from  the 
sixteenth  centur)-,  and  had  its  ori.^in  in  Venice. 

"The Temple,"  and  "A  Priest  to  the  Temple," by 
George  Herbert,  form  the  latest  addition  to  the  charming 
half-crown  series  called  **  The  Cloister  Library,"  issued 
by  Messrs.  J.M.Dent  and  Co.  (310  pp.).  The  poems 
included  under  the  general  title  of  "  The  Temple  "  are 
well  known,  but  its  prose  counterpart,  "  A  Priest  to  the 
Temple,"  is  not  so  familiar,  and  it  was  a  happy  idea  to 
include  it  in  the  present  volume.  A  list  of  words  used  in 
the  text,  which  require  explanation,  and  a  table  of  dates 
of  the  chief  events  of  George  Herbert's  life,  complete  the 
volume. 

Those  \yho  think  as  much  of  the  appearance  as  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  books,  but  do  not  wish  to  go  to  too 
great  expense,  would  do  well  to  look  at  Messrs.  Methuen's 
little  Biography  Series,  of  which  "  ERASMUS "  has  just 
been  published.  It  contains  226  pages.  It  is  illustrated, 
and  contains  not  only  a  good  account  of  Erasmus  and 
his  writings,  but  the  bibliography  of  all  his  works.  The 
other  volumes  of  the  series  deal  with  Dante,  Savona- 
rola, John  Howard,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson,  Goethe,  Wellington,  Canning,  Lord  Chatham. 

"  The  Papal  Monarchy,"  by  William  Barry,  D.D. 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin,  435  pp.,  5s.). — This  is  the  fifty-eighth 
volume  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Nations  Series."  The  series 
began  with  "  Rome,"  and,  as  all  roads  lead  to  the  Eternal 
City,  apparently  all  series  must  return  there.  The  present 
volume,  however,  does  not  deal  with  the  Rome  of  the 
Cxsars,  save  in  so  far  as  it  shows  the  origin  of  Papal 
rule,  but  only  with  the  Papal  Monarchy,  and  then  only 
as  a  monarchy,  and  not  as  a  religious  system.  The 
volume,  like  its  predecessors,  is  admirably  illustrated  ;  it 
contains  two  maps,  a  list  of  the  Popes  from  St.  Peter  to 
Leo.  XIII.,  and  an  index. 

A  useful  present  at  £1  is.  is  the  Century  Atlas, 
published  by  Messrs.  Newnes.  A  capital  present  for 
those  who  are  forming  a  library  is  the  Newnes'  Library 
of  Useful  Volumes,  published  at  is.  a  volume.  The  last 
volume  is  "A  Story  of  the  Empire,"  by  Mr.  E.  Salmon. 

FICTION. 

Mar>'  Cholmondeley  has  written  a  good  story  in 
"  Moth  and  Rust."  There  are  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  characters,  but  all  are  so  clearly  drawn  that  they 
stand  before  us  as  if  they  were  being  looked  at  through 
a  stereoscope.  It  is  a  story  of  two  love  affairs,  one  of 
which  ends  happily  and  the  other  does  not.  The  central 
incident  is  a  fatal  promise  given  by  Janet — a  beautiful 
girl,  who  promised  a  dying  friend  to  burn  the  letter^  in  a 
locked  cabinet  which  would  have  compromised  her  repu- 
tation and  revealed  to  her  husband  that  he  was  not  the 
father  of  her  child.  She  made  Janet  swear  that  she 
would  never  tell  anyone  that  she  had  burned  anything. 
Janet  burned  the  letters,  and  was  discovered  in  the  act 
by  three  witnesses.  She  kept  her  dead  friend's  secret, 
but  an  I.O.U.  given  by  her  brother  to  her  friend's  wife, 
who  was  a  moneylender,  was  missing,  and  she  was 
accused  of  having  burned  it.  She  denied  that  she  had 
burned  anything.  The  result  was  the  breaking  off  of 
her  engagement  and  the  ruin  of  her  life.  Afterwards,  of 
course,  the  I.O.U.  was  discovered,  but  the  mischief  was 
done.  The  character  of  Janet  is  wonderfully  portrayed, 
and  so  also  are  the  characters  of  Van  Brunt,  the  African 
millionaire,  and  Ann,  his  wife.  The  story  really,  as  the 
title  suggests,  turns  upon  the  contrast  between  the  fate  of 
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two  women.  One  laid  up  her  treasure  on  earth,  where 
Moth  and  Rust  doth  corrupt,  and  so  lost  it  all  ;  while  the 
other,  being  faithful  to  a  high  ideal,  refused  a  millionaire, 
and  did  not  admit  her  love  until  she  believed  he  had 
lost  all  his  money.  It  is  a  clever  story,  and  well  worth 
reading. 

"The  Master  of  Hadlow,"  by  Herbert  Loraine 
(Stock,  242  pp.  6s.). — Mr.  Hadlow,  being  thwarted  in 
love  in  his  youth  by  a  stern  parent  who  happens  to  be 
his  uncle,  resolves  to  bring  both  to  his  feet.  With  grim 
determination  he  makes  a  fortune,  builds  a  town,  and 
attains  his  end.  The  Master  of  Hadlow  is  not  exactly  a 
lovable  hero,  despite  his  success. 

"  Mrs.  Craddock,"  by  William  Somerset  Maugham 
(Heinemann  and  Co.,  373  pp.  6s.). — A  sketch  of  the  lives 
of  two  people  who  married  in  haste  and  repented  at 
leisure.    Its  tone  is  somewhat  cynical. 

"  The  Dream  and  the  Man."  Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds. 
(John  Murray,  264  pp.  2s.  6d.). — A  story  romantic  in  the 
extreme,  but  full  of  dainty  touches.  The  clairvoyant  part 
is  vouched  for,  as  true  and  trustworthy  witnesses  are  said 
to  be  forthcoming.  "  The  "  Girl "  is  a  lady  who,  when 
the  story  opens,  is  starving.  A  lawyer  induces  her  to 
consent  to  a  legal  marriage  with  one  of  his  clients  on  the 
understanding  that  no  real  union  shall  take  place.  The 
results  are  never  disastrous,  though  perilously  near 
disaster,  and  the  story  ends  happily  enough. 

There  is  no  contemporary  author  who  writes  in  such 
vivid  and  interesting  fashion  about  the  sea  as  Mr.  Frank 
Bullen.  His  many  admirers  will  be  glad  to  be  reminded 
that  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  .have  published  a  new 
story  by  him  entitled  *'  The  Whaleman's  Wife  "  (6s.), 
in  which  Mr.  Bullen's  many  experiences  on  the  sea  are 
enoployed  as  a  setting  for  a  story  of  adventure. 

"Behind  the  Granite  Gateway,"  by  W.  Scott 
King  (Hodder  and  Stpughton,  3s.  6d.) — This  novel  is 
written  with  the  purpose  of  showing  the  evils  of  the 
present  method  of  treating  criminals.  Headley  Devon- 
port,  a  man  of  fine  qualities,  is  convicted  of  a  crime  for 
which  he  is  only  legally  responsible,  and  the  book 
describes  his  deterioration  to  a  state  of  madness  from  the 
effects  of  the  benumbing  silence  and  routine  of  prison 
life.  The  romance  is  supplied  by  the  consistent  devotion 
of  a  woman  ;  the  story  ends  happily  by  Devonport's 
restoration  to  health  and  his  resolve  to  devote  time  and 
means  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  he  considers  his 
fellow- victims. 

"One's  Womenkind,"-  by  Louis  Zangwill  (Heine- 
mann, 361  pp.,  6s.). — The  opening  of  this  book  promises 
well,  but  leaves  one  at  the  end  with  a  sense  of  keen  dis- 
appointment. It  is  a  character  study  of  a  man  who 
starts  life  with  very  high  ideals,  but  his  womenkind 
seem  to  prevent  him  from  making  any  of  his  ideals 
realities. 

"Tales  about  Temperaments,"  bv  John  Oliver 
Hobbes  (T.  Fisher  Unwin,  158  pp.,  2s.  6d.).— This  little 
volume  contains  two  clever  short  stories,  a  fascinating 
fairy  tale,  and  two  plays.  The  stories  arc  powerful 
studies  of  unattractive  temperaments. 

FOR  MOTORISTS. 

If  anyone  wants  to  give  a  book  as  a  present  to  an 
enthusiastic  motorist  -  and  they  are  all  enthusiastic — he 
can  hardly  do  better  than  give  him  Mr.  Rhys  Jenkins' 
handsomely  illustrated  volume  entitled  "  Motor  Cars  *' 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin,  21s.  net,  372  pp.).  Mr.  Jenkins  begins 
at  the  beginning.  He  devotes  one  hundred  pages  to  the 
historj'  of  the  vaHous  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 


supply  mechanical  power  to  carriages.  Some  of  the 
earlier  illustrations  are  ver>^  odd.  He  then  proceeds  to 
examine  the  various  descriptions  of  motors  that  are  in 
use  at  the  present  time.  He  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
discussion  of  guard-brakes  and  horse-power.  For  touring 
purposes  and  long  distance  travelling  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  the  petrol  car,  but  for  short 
journeys  which  have  to  be  constantly  broken  the 
electrical  or  steam  cars  are  the  best.  The  volume  is  well 
indexed,  and  will  make  a  very  handsome  contribution  to 
the  motorist's  library. 

Another  book  that  should  be  added  to  that  library'  is 
Mr.  S.  R.  Bottone's  "  Ignition  Devices  for  Gas  and 
Petrol  Motors  "  (G.  Pitman,  2s.  6d.  net,  92  pp.).  It  is 
too  technical  for  any  one  but  .a  practical  motorist  who 
understands.  It  has  a  frontispiece — a  picture  of  the 
King's  twenty-two  horse-power  Daimler  motor-car. 

FOR  RELIGIOUS  PEOPLE. 

Among  the  books  which  may  be  specially  mentioned 
as  good  for  presents  to  ministers  of  religion  by  their 
church  officers  and  friends  are  "  My  Life  Work,"  by 
Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  a  bulky  volume  of  over  600  pages, 
published  at  only  5s.  by  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  and  the 
"  Life  and  Work  of  Urijah  Rees  Thomas,"  by  his 
brother,  D.  M.  Thomas  (Hodder  and  Stoughton,  7s.  6d., 
pp.  521).  Both  are  biographies  of  good  men  and  true, 
who,  through  good  repute  and  ill,  bore  steady  testimony 
to  the  faith  that  was  in  them.  Mr.  Smith  is  still  with  us. 
Urijah  R.  Thomas,  the  famous  Congregational  minister 
of  Bristol,  is  here  no  more.  The  story  of  their  lives  is 
an  encouragement  and  an  inspiration  to  all  workers  for 
the  good  of  their  fellow-men.  It  is  such  men  who  make 
nations  great.  The  books  are  full  of  interesting  matter, 
and  the  price  is  very  low. 

"  Canon  Barnett,  Warden  of  Toynbee  Hall,"  b> 
W.  Francis  Aitken  (W.  S.  Partridge  and  Co.,  168  pp., 
IS.  6d.). — An  interesting  and  well- written  account  of  the 
life  of  Canon  Barnett  and  his  work  at  Toynbee  HalL 

Nowadays,  when  even  the  Nonconformist  Protestants 
are  discovering  that  nothing  is  more  necessary  for  the 
present  time  than  a  new  St.  Francis,  many  will  gladh' 
welcome  the  appearance  of  "  The  Mirror  of  Perfec- 
tion," which  is  a  record  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  ascribed 
to  his  companion.  Brother  Leo  of  Assisi.  It  has  been 
translated  by  Constance,  Countess  De  La  Warr,  and  pub- 
blished  by  Burns  and  Oates,  5s.,  185  pp.  It  is  an  admir- 
able Christmas  present  for  all  whose  hearts  are  moved 
with  sympathy  for  suffering  and  love  for  their  fellow-men. 

"Seventeen  Suffolk  Martyrs."  (Ipswich:  Smiths, 
Suitall  Press,  2s.  6d.) — This  is  an  interesting  book  written 
by  a  lady,  Nina  Frances  Layard,  with  an  introduction  b>- 
the  Rev.  Canon  Garratt.  It  is  a  good  book  to  give  to 
Protestants  who  wish  to  be  reminded  of  those  Saints  of 
God  in  East  Anglia  who  suffered  to  the  death  rather  than 
submit  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  may  also  be  good  for 
anyone  who  is  sufficiently  broad-minded  to  rejoice  in 
human  heroism  defiant  of  death,  even  in  a  cause  with 
which  they  may  not  sympathise.  But  although  Miss 
Layard  writes  well,  the  book  had  better  not  be  given  as 
a  Christmas  present  to  any  Roman  Catholic. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
There  are  innumerable  Christmas  books  published 
this  year,  as  every  year,  but  there  is  only  one  book 
that  I  have  come  across  devoted  to  Christmas  itself, 
and  that  is  the  very  interesting  book  of  W\  F.  Dawson, 
on  "  Christmas  :  its  Origin  and  Associations."  It  is 
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an  attempt,  and  on  the  whole  a  very  successful  attempt, 
to  depict  by  pen  and  pencil  the  historical  events  and 
festive  celebrations  of  Christmas  time,  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  down  to  the  present  day.  It  contains  a  mass  of 
matter,  historical  and  pictorial,  which  has  been  accumu- 
lated from  many  sources,  and  which  it  is  very  convenient 
and  interesting  to  have  within  two  covers.  It  is  in  more 
respects  than  one  the  Christmas  book  of  the  year.  It  is 
published  by  Elliot  Stock,  los.  6d.  net,  376  pp.  ;  it  is  very 
copiously  indexed. 

^*  Photograms  of  the  Year  for  1902."  (Dawbarn 
and  Ward,  3s.  net.)— This  admirable  annual,  which  was 
first  issued  in  1895,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
interesting  picture-books  of  the  year.  It  contains  twenty- 
eight  pages  of  practical  advice  by  the  editor  to  Would- 
be  Picture  Makers."  It  is  a  survey  of  an  art  which  has 
now  become  international. 

The  name  of  few  artists  is  so  familiar  to  the  public  as 
that  of  Louis  Wain,  who  is  painter-in-ordinar>'  to  her 
Majesty  Queen  Pussy.  As  there  is  a  cat  in  nearly  every 
house,  "Louis  Wain's  Annual,''  which  is  full  of 
pictures  of  cats  and  kittens,  should  find  a  wide  welcome 
from  all,  excepting  those  who,  like  Lord  Roberts,  have 
an  instinctive  aversion  to  Pussy.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  British  Army,  who  will  face  with  nerve  a 
hostile  army  in  battle  array,  trembles  and  turns  pale  if 
suddenly  confronted  by  a  cat. 

"  Favourite  Recitations  of  Favourite  Actors 
is  the  title  of  a  selection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse 
which  have  been  chosen  by  the  most  distinguished  actors, 
actresses  and  reciters  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  There  are  twenty-two  of  them.  They  begin  with 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  who  selects  "  Eugene  Aram's  Dream," 
and  ends  with  Mr.  Edward  Compton,  who  sends  half  a 
dozen  of  his  favourites.  The  selection  is  edited  by 
P.  C.  Standing,  to  whom  is  due  the  merit  of  the  idea,  and 
published  by  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack  at  2s.  6d.  net.  The 
selection  will  probably  become  a  great  favourite. 

"The  *  Daily  Mail' Year- Book  for  1903"  con- 
tains an  immense  mass  of  condensed  information,  printed 
in  small  but  clear  type,  and  explained  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  easily  accessible,  and  set  out  and  illustrated  in 
the  most  effective  fashion.  The  commercial  section 
contains  the  facts  bearing  upon  our  international  position 
as  a  manufacturing  and  industrial  power.  It  is  admir- 
ably put  together.  The  only  pity  is  that  the  type  should 
be  so  small  that  it  is  practically  unreadable  without 
glasses  by  anyone  whose  eyes  are  a  little  worn. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  LOVE  THEIR  FELLOW-MEN. 

The  Housing  Question  is  one  of  such  ever  increasing 
importance,  and  the  condition  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  our  fellow-men  and  women  who  are  crowded  together 
in  foul  kennels  is  so  deplorable  that  every  good 
citizen  should  rejoice  to  have  as  a  Christmas 
present  a  book  which  pronrises  to  show  him  some 
way  of  escape  from  the  nightmare  of  the  slums.  There- 
fore I  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  a  new  book, 
just  published  by  the  Clarion  Press,  entitled  "  British 
Homes"— a  study  of  the  Empire's  heart  disease.  It  is 
written  by  Mr.  George  Haw,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Daily  News  and  author  of  "  No  Room  to  Live "  and 
"  To-Day's  Work,"  both  of  which  have  passed  into  a 
second  edition.  Mr.  Haw  is  a  very  intelligent  man.  He 
has  studied  the  subject  closely,  and  his  book  is  one  that 
might  well  be  read  and  thought  over  this  Christmas  time. 
It  ought  to  have  had  an  index,  but  that  omission,  I  hope, 
will  be  remedied  in  the  second  edition. 


SOME  LEADING  PUBLICATIONS 
OF  THE  MONTH. 


ESSAYS  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 
A  Londoner's  Losr-Book,  1901-1902.  By  the  Author  of  "  Collec- 
tions and  Recollections"   (Smith,  Klder)  5/0 

Bradley,  A.  C.  A  Commentary  on  Tennyson's  "  In  Memo- 

riam,**    (second  edition,  revised)   (Macmillan  and  Co.)  net  4/6^ 

Favourite  Recitations  of  Favourite  Actors.    Edited  by 

p.  C.  Standing  vT.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack) 

Hazlitt.  W.  C.  Old  Cookery  Books  and  Ancient  Cuisine.  (The 

Book  Lovers*  Library)  (Stock)  net  1/6- 

Howclls,  W.  D.    Literature  and  Life   (Harpers)  net  10/6. 

Jerrold,  w.  The  Autolycus  of  the  Bookstalls   (Dent)  net  2/60 

Lounsbury,  T.  R.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.  Shakespeare  and  Voltaire 

(Nutt)  7/6 

Mereikowski.  Dmitri.  Tolstoi  as  Man  and  Artist  (Constable)  net  6/0- 
Phillimore,  John  Swinncrton,  translated  and  exphiined  by.  (The 

Athenian  Drama.)    Vol.  a.    SophoelOS  (Allen)  net  7/6- 

Pradeau,  G.  A  Key  to  the  Time  Allusions  in  the  Divine 

Comedy  of  Dante  Alisrhieri  Methuen;  3/6 

SegalU  J.  B.  Comeilie  and  the  Spanish  Drama.  (Studies  in 

Romance,  Philology  and  Literature)  

(The  Macmillan  Co.)  net  i  dol.  50  C. 
Smith.  G.  Gregory.  Specimens  of  Middle  Scots  (Blackwood)  net  7/6 
The  Vita  NuOVa,  or  New  Life,  of  Dante  AHghieri.    Translat*^!  from 

the  Italian  by  Frances  de  Mey   (Bdl)  net  i/t- 

POETRY. 

Adams.  A.  H.   The  Nazarone.   A  Study  of  a  Man  (Wclby)  net  4/6 

Baring,  Maurice.   The  Black  Prince,  and  other  Poems.  (Lane)  net  5/0 

Berridge,  Jesse.  The  Sonnets  of  a  Platonist.  

iBnmley  Johnson)  net  3/& 

Bonnier,  Charles.   La  Llffnoe  dos  Potos  Francais  au  XlXe. 

Siecle  (Frowde)  3/0- 

Cripps,  A.  S.   Jonathan.   A  Song  of  David.   The  and  pnre  poam, 

Oxford  (Black well)  net  i/o 

Earle,  W.    EyOS  Within  ;  .fAllen) 

Gibson,  Elizabeth.   The  Burden  of  Love.    (The  Vigo  Cabmet 

Scries)   (Elkin  Mathews)  net  »/o' 

Gibson,  Wilfred  WUson.   The  Queen*S  Vigil,    (The  Vigo  Cabitiet 

Series)   |Elkin  Mathews)  net  x/o- 

Gower,  G.  Leveson.    Pooms  (tteinemann)  7/6 

Hand  in  Hand.    Verses  by  a  Mother  and  Daughter   

(Elkiu  Mathews)  net  3/6* 

Holmes,  Edmond.   The  THumph  of  LOVO   (lf»ne)  net  3/6- 

Mascfield,  J.    Salt  Water  Ballads  (Grant  Richards)  3/6- 

Reed,  Sir  E.  J.,  K.C.B.,  M.P  (Grant  Richards  net  5/0- 

Robinson,  E.  A.   Captain  Craig  K5ay  and  Bird)  net  ^/^ 

Santoyana,  G.   A  Hermit  Of  Carmel,  and  other  Poems  

(Bnmley  Johnson)  net  6/0* 

Watson,  W.  Selected  Poems  (Lane)  net  3/6- 

ART. 

Bayliss,  Sir  Wyke,  K.B.,  F.S.A.    Rex  Rogum.    Library  edition. 

Revised  and  enlarged  (Sampscn  Low)  net  8/6 

Bell,  Mrs.  Arthur.  Lfvos  and  Legends  of  the  Great  Hermits 

Hjld  Fathers  of  the  Church.    With  other  contemporary 
.Saints   (Bell)  net  14/0 

Bouchot,  H.  La  Femme  Anglaise  et  ses  Peintres  

(Paris :  Libraire  de  L'Art  Ancien  et  Moderne) 
Conway,  Sir  W.  Martin.    Early  Tuscan  Art  (Hurst  and  Bbckett)  7/0 
Day.  Lewis  F.    Lettering  in  Ornament  (Bat?,ford)  net  5/0 

Frankau,  Julia.  John  Baphael  Smith  ;  his  Life  and  Works. 

.  With  portfolio  of  50  examples,  printed  in  colours  and  monochrome 

(Macmillan)  ;^3i/io/o 

Maccoll,  D.  S.  Nineteenth  Century  of  Art ...  (Maclehose)  net  /5/s/o 

Nicholson,  W.    TwelVO  Portraits.    Sscond  .Series  ...  (Heinemann) 

Representative  Art  of  our  Time.  The  Studio  Library  

( rA*- .S Office)  net  2/6 

Reproductions  of  Drawings  by  Old  Masters  in  the  Collection 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth.  Introduction 
by  S.  Arthur  Strong   •  ..fDuck worth)  /ax 

Ricci,  Corrado.  Pintor<cchio :  His  Life,  Work  and  Time.  From 

the  Italian.    By  Florence  Simmonds »  iHeinemann)  net  £,s/sh 

Scott,  Leader.    Corroggio  ;  GrOUZe.    Hy  H.  Armitage.  (BiH's 

Miniature  .Series  of  Painters.)   (Bell)  each  net  1/6 

RELIGIOUS. 

Holah,  J.  P.   The  Gospel  Manuscripts.    A  Short  Account, of  the 

Results  of  Modern  Research  (Brimley  Joh  nson)  i/o 

Malion,  Rev.  W.  H.  C.  The  Story  of  the  Diocese  of  J-embombo. 

\Thr  Church  Rfvterv  Newspaper  Co.) 

Mason,  C-uoIinc,  A.    LuX  Christi,    An  Outline  Sketch  of  India  

-  - --  (Mucmillan  and  Co.')  net  2/0 

Mortimer,  Rev.  A.  G.,  D.D.    The  CrCOds  iLongmans)  net  5/0 

Pullan.  Rev.  L.  The  Christian  Tradition   iLongmans)  5/0 

Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Convocation  of  Can- 

terbury  on  the  Position  of  the  Laity    S.P.C.K.)  0/6 

The  Smoke  of  Her  Burning  («rant  Richard.^)  net  2/0 
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FICTION. 

Alcock,  D.  Not  for  Crown  or  Sceptre  (Hoddor  and  Stoughton^ 
r.  rrie.  J.  M.  The  Little  White  Bird  ...  Hodd^-r  and  Stoughton) 
liumham.  Clara  Ljuisj.    The  RiflTht  PHnCCSS-..  Gay  and  Bird)  net 

Cbolmondeby.  Mary.    Moth  and  Rust  ^Murray; 

i>>nrad,  J.    Vouth,  and  J'vvo  othe.  Stories    Blackwoodi 

<  ro  bie,  W.  J.    Davld  Maxwell   (Jarrold 

Davis,  William  Stcurns.    Belshazzar.   A  Lib  of  thj  Fall  of  habylon 

((irant  Richards. 

Dunton,  Theodorj  Walls.    Aylwln.    I Iluslrated  edition  

(Hurst  .-ind  BInclcetti 

field.  Mrs.  E.  M.  (crditjd  by\    Ethne  WelU  (kirdner) 

<  lallon,  Tom.    The  Charity  Ghost   , Hutchinson; 

(;rejn,  Everett  E.    Where  there *S  a  Will    Hutchinson) 

( rubbins,  Nathaniel.  Dead  Certainties   ij.  Long^ 

Hannan,  C.  The  Coachman  with  Yellow  Lace  ...,Digby  Longi 

Hardy.  Ixa  Duflfus.    In  the  Sprlng-Time  of  Love  (Pearson) 

llarc.  Mabel.    Sacrilege  Farm  (Heinemann} 

H^m,   Lafcadio.    KottO.    Being  Japanese  Curios,  with  Sundry 

Cobwebs  Macmillan  and  Co.)  net 

Higginson.  Ella.    IflarleUflU  Of  Out  West   (Macmillan  and  Co.l 

Huraphrev,  Zephine.    Uncle  Charley  (Gay  and  Bird)  net 

Hutten,  Baroness  von.  Our  Lflkdy  of  the  Beeches  

(Ciay  and  Bird}  net 

iiyne.  C.  J.  Cutcliff;.  The  Little  Red  Captain  

Kerr.  L  idy  Amabel.    The  Whole  Difference   (Sand^}  net 

King,  Maud  E.    Christian's  Wife  ;  a  Story  of  Graubunden 

^ Smith  Elder; 

King,  w.  Scott.    Behind  the  Granite  Gateway  

( Hodd^a-  and  Stoughton^ 
Kingsic/,  FlorenceJ.VI.    The  Needle*S  Eye       Funk  and  WagnalU' 

]  .^ng.  Andrew.    The  Dlscntanglcrs  (Longmans; 

I  iither,  Lee.    The  Hcnchman  .(.Macmillan  and  Co.) 

Aiacbreo,  Ian.  His  Majesty's  Baby,  and  Some  Other  People. 

(Hodder  and  Stoughton: 
Marshall,  Rsatrice.    The  Siege  of  York  .  .Seeley) 

Mead,  L.  T.  A  Double  Revenge   ;Digb/ Long) 

Muddock,  J.  E.  A  Woman's  Checkmate  J.  Lon^} 

Niish,  Rotalie.    HoW  tO  ChOOSe  a  Husband  ;Peirson) 

Voel,  F.  The  Book  of  the  House   ;l>ent^  net 

Palland-T,  Edwin.  The  Adventurds  of  a  Microman  

(Digby  Longl 

Paterson,  A.    The  King's  Agant   (Htinemann) 

P.-riin,  A.  The  Spall  of  the  Jungle  ( i  reheme) 

Plant,  C.  P.    The  King's  Pistols   (Sonniu&chsin) 

Prelookir,  Jaakoflf.    The  New  Israelite,  or  Rabbi  Shalom  on  the 
Shores  of  ths  Black  Sea    (Simpkin,  Marshall)  net 

Prevost.  F.  The  Plafifua  of  tha  Heart  (Ward,  Lock^ 

Price,  Eleanor  C.    AngelOt.  a  Tale  of  the  First  Empire  

Piinc;,  Hehn  Cho.it.   The  Strongest  Master  -G  ly  and  Birdi 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Baillis.    Th9  Lealatlons  and  what  they 

Related  (Hutchinwn^ 

Roscgger,  p.  The  Earth  and  the  Fulness  Thereof.  Transiatel 

by  Francis  E.  Skian^r!     -Putnam) 

:.Savil5,  Helin.    Micky  Mooney,  M.P  (Arrowsmlth) 

.Shiel.  M.  P.    The  Weird  O'lt  (Grant  Richards) 

Swan,  Anni*  S.  Stephen  Glyn,  The  False  and  the  True,  Good 

Out  of  Evil  (Hodder  and  Stoughton'  e.ich 

Syngj,  Mrs.  Hamilton.  The  Coming  of  Sonia  

Thorn,  Guy.    The  Ovcn....  (Careening) 

Walker,  W:  S.  Zealandla's  Guerdon  J.  I^ng^ 

Whitechurch,  V.  L.    The  Course  Of  Justice    Isbi^ter) 

Winter,  John  Strangs.    Connie,  the  ACtTCSS  ;F.  V.  Whit.») 

^ill,  Louis.    One's  Womenklnd  ^Heinemann 
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Zangwill,  Louis.  One's  Womenklnd . 

TRAVEL,  TOPOGRAPHY,  AND  SPORT. 
Bi  ch,  John  Gi^nt.   Travels  tn  North  and  Central  China 

(Hurst  and  Blackett)  net  10/6 
Buxton,  E.  N.    TwO  Aft*iean  Trips   (Stanford'  net  15/0 

Fanshaw,  H.  C..C  S.l.  Delhi:  Past  and  Present  ^Murray)  net  15/0 

Kelly,  R.  Talbf>t.    Egypt  (Black)  20/0 

Lubboik,  A.  B  i.-il.  Round  th3  Horn  Before  the  Mast  ,Mu;ray^  8/0 
Mai  vn,  A.  H.  Other  Famous  Homes  of  Great  Britain  

(Putmms^  net  21/0 

To  jisy,  Sarah  A.  Royal  Palaces  and  their  Memories  

(Hutchinson)  x6/o 

Warren,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Ciiarles.  On  the  Veldt  In  the  Seventies 

(Isbister) 

Wibbsr,  T.  w.  The  Forests  of  Uppar  India  (Arnold)  net  1 2/5 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cadfeild,  S.  F.  A.    House  Mottocs  and  Inscriptions  ;  Old  and 

New    (Stock)  5A^ 

I).iwson,  W.  F.  Christmas ;  its  Origin  and  Associations  

(Stock)  net  10/6 

JoHnc,  Adrijin.    Meditations  of  an  Autograph  Collector  

(Harpers)  ia/6 

KnoA'ls^n,  T.  Sharper.    The  Art  Of  SUCC^S  (Warne,'  1  ct  2/6 


EDUCATION,  SCIENCE,  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Adam,  J.    The  RepubUc  of  Plato  C  rabridge  Umvei^itv  Press)  15/^ 

Baldwin.  J.  M.  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  ... 

(Slacmillaoi  nei  ai/.» 

Colin.  Col.  Sir  H.,  K.c.B.  Flora  Slmlensls  Thack,-r 

Corbott,  Sarah.  An  Essay  on  Evolution  of  Character   

/I  hc  1  heo.  Publishing  Company  j/j 

Fbmin-.  J.  A.,  IXSc,  F.R.S.  Waves  and  Ripples  in  Water. 
Air,  and  £ther  S.P.C.K    5/  . 

C.urnhill,  Rev.  J.  The  Morals  of  SuIclde.  Vol.  II.  ...(Longmans  5  0 
Hammond,  W.  A.  ^tran5lated  by  .    ArlStOtle'S  Psychology.  A 

Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Life   -  >Sunnenscbeiii^  10  6 

Investigations  at  ASSOS.  Expedition  of  th.-  Archa:ologic tl  In- 
stitute of  America.  B/  J.  i*.  Clarke,  Francis  S.  Bicon,  and 
Robert  Koldeway  #  iQuiritch  and  Southirran)  s-oodoli. 

King,  L.  w.  ^edited  by).  The  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation  

iLuzac^  net  i8/o 

Sully.  J..  LL.D.  An  Essay  on  Laughter  iLongmms' net  12/6 

The   Tebtunis   Papyri.     Part    1.     Ed.ted  by  R.  P.  Crenfell, 

D.Litt.,  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  D.Litt.,  and  J.  Gilbart  Smyly   

iFrowde^  net  45/0 

Vignon,  Paul.  D..Sc.    The  Shroud  of  Christ   ConstabL'! 

w.ight,  w.  P.  Cassell's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Gardening 

^Cass^rU,  30/9 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND 
HISTORY. 

Rlennerhassett,  Lady  Charlotte  von.  Chateaubriand   

(Kranz  KirchhHm'  M.4 

Boutroux,  Emib.    PasCal   (Sherrat  and  Hu?hcs'  net  5  0 

Breutano.  Franz  Funck.    CagllOStrO  and  ComDany  -  Macqueai 

Clivton.  J.    Father  Dolling   (Weils,  Gardner)  net  i/j 

Curkran.  Henriette.    Celebrities  and  I  ;  Hutchinson  net  16  o 

Colonel,  .Alexander  K.    McClure's  RecoUections  of  Half  a 

Century  (The  Silem  Press  Co.)  3  dok 

Dobson,  Austin.     Samuel  Richardson  ...  (Macmilhn  and  Co.;  net  j/j 

Dorman.  Marcus  R.  P.  A  History  of  the  British  Empire  In  the 

Nineteenth  Century.  Vol.  I   (Kegun  Paul?  net  la/^ 

Goldman,  c.  S.   With  General  French  and  the  Cavalry  in 

South  Africa    vMacmillan  and  Co.!  net  15  1 

Haggard.  Rider.    Rural  England.    2  ^oK   (Longmans'  net  36/0 

Harcourt,   Colonel  G.  J.    Soldiers  of  the  King  ;  Th-ir  Battles, 

Sieges  and  Campaigns  ^   (Gale  and  Poldsn'  net  V-» 

Hob'.iouse,  Emily.  The  Brunt  Of  the  War  and.  Where  it  Fell 

^Methuen)  6/0 

Jamie5U}n,  J.  Bell  the  Cat,  or  Who  Destroyed  the  Scottish 

Abbeys  ?   Mack^y^  net  I'fi 

hrrold,  W.    George  Meredith  :Greeningi  3;V 

King,  Bolton.    Mazzini  ;Denl  net  4/6 

Kobut,  A.  Aphrodite  and  Athene  ;Schrcck'i  M.4 

Ling,  Andrew.    A  HiStOrVOf  Scotland.    Vol.  II.  .Blackwood  na  i5/« 

Maccoli,  Rev.  Malcolm.  The  Education  Question  and  the 
Liberal  Party...   Longmansi 

O'Gara,  A.  P.  A.  The  Green  Republic.  A  Visit  to  South 
Tyrone  —  Unwio'  60 

On  the  Heels  of  De  Wet.    By  the  Intelligenc  Officer  (Blackwood    6  c 

Reeves,  w.  P.  State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New 

Zealand   iGrant  Richards  na  24/  • 

Sessions,  H.  Two  Years  with  Remote  Commissions  

(Chapman  and  Hall  tA^ 
Smith,  Snmuel,  M.P.    My  Life's  Work   ..(Hodder  and  Stoughton 

Snow,  A.  H.  The  Administration  of  Dependencies   

(Putnanis  net  15,  »> 

Social  Germany  in  Luther*s  Time.   Being  th--  Memoirs  of 

Bartholomew  Sastro  (translated  by  A.  D.  Vandam^  iConstabh; net  j/j 

Stubbs.  W.,  D.D.   Historical  Introductions  to  the  Rolls 

Series.   Collected  by  A.  Ha&sal  (Longmans)  net  12/6 

Tait,  Mrs.  w.  J.  An  Officer's  Letters  to  His  Wife  During 

the  Crimean  War,   With  a  Memoi.-  of  Gen»  .Sir  R.  D.  Kelly. 

By  His  D.iughter  (Stock'  6/0 

Taylor,  T.  A.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh   Methueo)  ' 

The  Dispatches  of  Fleld-Marslial  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

From  17^  to  1815.    Selected  and  arranged  by  W.  Wood  

(Grant  Richard*)  u  6 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  a  Dwarf.  Being  the  Memoir*  of  ths 

Celebrated  Dwarf,  Joseph   Boruwlaski.  a  Poltsh  Genlleuun. 
Written  by  himself,  revised  by  H.  R.  Hestl^y   (Isbister;  net  j«» 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Right  Honourable  Frledrich 

Max  Mailer,    a  vols.    Edited  by  r.is  Wifo   Longmans)  net  33  > 

Traill,  H.  D.    SOCial  England.   Vol.  Ill  (Casseir  net  14  0 

Walsh,  W.  The  Moral  Damage  of  War  ...{Brimley  Johnson^  net  i  « 
Warr,  Countess  De  La.    The  Mirror  Of  Perfection.    Bemj  a 

Record  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.    Asc  ibed  to  h  s  companion. 

Brother  Leo  of  A-ssisi   \  Burns  and  Oate*)  5/' 

Whitman,  Sidney.  Personal  Remlnisconces  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck (Murray  ta  ^ 

Willson,  Beckles.  The  NeW  America.  A  Study  of  the  Impjrul 
Republic   ^hapraap  and  Hall)  net  m/^ 
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Lavishly  Mtlewed  with  all  ihoso  profiartles  so 
mBseuilal  to  the  Support,  BuHtlIng  Up,  and 
Strengthening  of  the  System, 


FRY'S 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


COCOA, 


in  a  tyre 


is  essential  to  the  ease,  speed,  and  comfort 
of  cycling:* 


DuNisp  Tyres 


(as  made  by  our  new  patent  scientific  process)  are  the  acme  of  perfection  as  res:ards 

comforti  speed,  reslllencei  and  Ions  life. 


Sec  this  Trade  Mark 
on  tubes  and  covers. 


No  one  else  can  use  our  process. 


THE  DUWLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO..  LTD.,  Para  MUls,  Aston  Crosi,  Birmingham. 
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£  8  -  8  - 
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List  No.  39,  Post  FreCf  tells  all  about  them. 


Some  advantages  of  the 
renowned 

BLICK!!!SSSSESSSi 

LIgrHt  Weight  

Great  Strengrth  

vieiMa  Wriiina*  ■  •  •  • 

DtMOt  PrlfttltliT  (no  ribbon} 
Permanent  Allgrnmont  . 
Interchangeable  Type* 
Cheap  Up-keopi  Ac.   .  . 


IG^HT  and  therefore  sernng  as  a  constant  companion,  always  available  for  use 
j^3TING    MADE  IN  FEW  PARTS.    Built  to  STAND  HARD  WEAR. 

OW  PRICED 


Brief 

8i»o. 


being  about  one- 
third  ihe  price  of 
I  other  high-grade  typewriters  but  not  inferior  in 
I  strength,  spee<l,  or  quality  of  the  work  produced. 


THE  BLICK1£!SH£S£1S  typewriter  co. 

HaadOfllM:  NEWCASTLE- ON -TYNE. 
Nttw  London  Dopot:  9,  Olioapsido,  E.O. 

(Weet  end  A^eney  i  108,  OxTord  at.> 

)  at  BIRMINGHAM.  LEEDS.  MANCHESTER,  LIVERPOOL,  and  most  large  townff. 


Always  used  in  Her  Majesty  s  Households 

\fIXEY<: 

il  LEAD  kJ 

Black-Brilliant-  Beautiful. 


Inted  by  William  Clowes  and  Sons.  Limited.  Duke  Street.  Statuford  Street.  S.E..  at^j^^^Ji^/^fi^^^yV  •  ^"'^  Publish 

Proprietor  at  >.fowl)r.iy  Ho.im'.  N.Mfulk  Sir.v>t.  I©fgrbDe(5\5.^>cfAiyAt^y 


^BOX  OF  STEREOGRAPHS 

THE  (50  Views  and  Perfecscope)  I 


SENT  FOR 

10/- 


REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS  Balance  5/-  a  month  for 

for  One  Year  J         seven  months. 


Postal  Price  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews 
for  Gn<%  Yeltr    .  . 

Price  oF  Box,  Views, 
and  Perfecscope  . 


£  s.  d. 
8  6 

2  14  6 
£3   3  0 


We  offer  this  THREE  Gmf4EAS' 
worth  for  TWO  GUINEAS,  cash 
down,  or  45  -  in  small  payments. 
We  pay  carriage. 


Terms  of  '^^^^  handsuinc  soHd  oak  box  c  ontains  fifty  Stcicosc  opir  Views,  or  Stereo- 

^  graph*^  as  they  are  calU  d,  and  a  r«Tfecsc  oj)e.    On  receijH  of  the  form  at 

Special  OfTer.  ^^^^^^  signed,  and  io>.,  the  box  will  he  sent  you  carriage  paid,  and  the 
*'  Review  of  Reviews "  despatched  eac  h  nionth  for  twelve  months,  to  any  address.  The 
magazine  may  be  posted  to  any  i>art  of  the  world,  but  so  far  as  the  box  is  concerned  the  offer 
is  strictly  confined  to  residents  in  the  British  Isles,  as  the  box  cannot  be  sent  abroad.  Further 
l>aymcnts  of  ^s.  to  be  made  on  the  1st  of  each  month  for  seven  months. 

What  is  a  Stereograph  looks  like  an  ordinary  photograph,  but  it  is  not.    A  photo- 

graph— for  which  you  usuall>  pay  a  shilling  or  so— is  flat,  very  interesting 
Stereoi^raph  7  sometimes,  no  doubt,  but  a  very  poor  substitute  for  the  landscape  itself.  A 
Stereograph  is  no  more  interesting  until  you  look  at  it  through  the  Perfccscdpe,  which  is  included 
with  the  views  in  the  handsome  i)olished  oak  box.  As  soon  as  you  have  the  Terfecsi  ojk'  to  your 
e\es  the  picture  suddenly  seems  to  come  to  life.  Hills  stand  out,  trees  become  real,  i)eop]e 
living,  and  the  idea  of  distance  and  persj)ecti\e  is  accurately  shown.  Looked  at  in  the  usual 
way  it  shows  nothing  remarkable  ;  seen  through  the  rerfecscojxj  it  becomes  real.  Hy  nieans  o{ 
this  little  instrument  you  can  transport  yourself  into  the  midst  of  scenes  where  otherwise  >  ou 
would  never  go.  You  can  stand  amongst  the  ancient  ruins  of  (ireece  and  Rome,  or  on  the 
sacred  mountains  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  you  can  see  how  people!  live  in  Jai)an,  or  how  timber 
is  felled  in  the  Far  West,  The  more  you  [Kier  through  the  instrument  the  more  you 
see,  and  the  more  fascinate  you  become.  To  ^nsit  all  the  places  pictured  on  the 
views  of  this  special  oflfer  would  require  hundreds  of  poimds  and  necessitate  years 
of  travel,  iuid  yet  we  enable  you  to  sec  them  all  for  a  few  shillings  in  your 
own  comfortable  arm-chair  at  home. 

Th*  RAvlttMf  of  '^"y  intelligent  person's  use  the  "Review  of  Reviews*'       y/^  I 

•  "  should  be,  of  all  magazines,  the  most  perfectly  adajitcd         /  accept 

Reviews.  ^^.^1  anility  and  interest.    It  gives  each  month  a  your 

bird  s-eve  view  of  the  world,  and  wliat  it  is  doing  in  ])olitics,  in  literature,         /  offer  of  the 

industry,  and  science.    It  gives,  too,  conci.sely  and  with  careful  dis 

I  riminalion,  the  gist  of  the  most  unjx^rtant  articles  in  the  magazines 

and  reviews  of  the  world.    For  the  busy  man  or  woman  such  a  ^ 

ma^mie  is  invaluable,  to  judge  from  the  opinions  of  the  y/^  Please  send  List  of 
thousands  who  take  it.  i  he  postal  price  of  the  Review  of  /  Views  and  full  particulars. 
Reviews**  is  8^.  6/.  X   ^"^'^^^  my  f rat 

/  payment 

If  you  prefer  to  make  one  payment,  a  cheque  for  £2  2s 
will  bring  you  the  box  and  a  year's  subscription 
to  the    Review  of  Reviews,"  fully  paid  lor. 


Box  of  Views, 

etc. 


ADlJRtsS  :  — 


The  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  14,  Norfolk  St.,  V.C. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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